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I N several recent pronouncements relating to 
widely different fields which touch administra 
tion the importance of the acquisition of scientific 
knowledge and of the adoption of scientific methods 
have been strongly emphasised 

On Nov 30, in the course of the Sidgwick 
Memorial Lecture on “ Democracy ”, delivered by 
him at Cambridge, General Smuts directed atten- 
tion to the fact that science is necessary to the 
modern State and should have its functional re 
lation to the State , he stressed the point that 
to day not only is a scientific spirit noedeil in 
human affairs, but also that above all it is this 
spirit which IS called for in the admimstration of 
human affairs A few days previously, dealing 
with matters relating to a narrower field, the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies sounded a 
similar note when paymg a tribute to the value 
of anthropology in the admimstration of the affairs 
of a backward people , he urged the importance of 
the acquisition of a knowledge of this branch of 
science by young men proceedmg to British De 
pendencies to take part in admimstrative work 
Again, there has just been published the valuable 
Interim Report of the Committee on Education for 
Salesmanship (H M S O , price 4d ) Salesmanship 
18 , as this Committee understands the term, “ a 
prime function of direction and supreme manage- 
ment ” and “ embraces the study of the funda- 
mental pnnciples of commerce and the plannmg of 
pohey based upon them ” Consequently, the 
matters discussed in this Report cover an important 
area of the administrative field m commerce , where 
weakness has been shown to exist in this field it has 
been traced to “ a detached and insular attitude 
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and unscientific practice ’’ on the part of our 
busmese community Not only does this Com- 
mittee recommend that a “ scientific study ” should 
be undertaken of our commercial problems, but it 
alsa states that “ the evidence of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce emphasises the absolute 
necessity of expert knowledge by the salesman of 
goods of a technical description ” 

However, it is apparent that the views of the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce are not uni 
versally accepted m commercial circles, and that 
old time prejudices are still alive therein In some 
quarters, the view continues to be held that “ too 
much knowledge may be a dangerous thing ” , the 
expert has not yet come into favour there Indeed, 
m such quarters, it is feared that m the field of 
salesmanship the techmcal dissertations of the ex 
pert may prove wearisome to the customer, and 
hence do more harm than good It is perhaps for 
this reason that another way of meeting the situa 
tion has bi«n suggested It has been proposed to 
the Committee that where a machine, appliance, or 
article requirmg specialist knowledge is bemg sold, 
the maker should attach las own expert to the staff 
of the agent, “ so that the techmcal advice and 
service may be available on the spot ” that is to 
say, it 18 seriously recommended that our manu 
facturers should employ two men to sell their 
products, where the shrewdest and most resolute of 
their foreign competitors employ but one, and that 
a highly qualified expert 
In view of the foregoing proposal, it cannot be a 
matter for surprise that, in the course of the re 
marks which he recently addressed to business men 
at a meeting held in London, the president of the 
Canadian National Railways should have felt him 
self compelled to point out that if Great Britain is 
to recover its industrial pre eminence there must be 
an entire ‘ scrapping ’ of present day commercial 
pohcies, methods, machinery, and appliances wuth 
the object of reducing the costs of production — ^he 
might very appropnately have added and above 
all of reducing the coats of distribution 
It 18 a general question which the foregoing pro 
nouncements raise directly, namely, that relating to 
efficiency in administration and the best form of 
staff organisation by which it can be attamed under 
modem conditions, whether m the pubhc services, 
industry, or commerce Indirectly, those pronounce 
roenta point to the necessity for a thorough m 
vestigation mto matters affectmg the functions 
which should be assigned to the man of science and 
the techmcal expert, so that the boundanes of their 
spheres of responsibihty may be readjusted wiHi 
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the view of meeting the new conditions which 
have arisen in all branches of human activity 
owing to the applications of science on every 
battle front 

A study of administrative and management 
methods is a matter of supreme importance at the 
moment, because they are vital factors m the pro 
gress and welfare of our public services, which are 
increasing in many directions It must be remem 
bered that for many decades now a gradual change 
has been taking place in the character of the 
ownership of our mdustrial and commercial under 
takings With the growth m their sue and the 
extension of their activities in relation both to the 
kind of business for which they are responsible and 
also the considerable area of the territory in which 
they often operate, individual and partnership 
ownership has been giving place to collective and 
corporate ownership Where undertakings and 
enterprises have been incorporated under the pro 
visions of statutes they have, for practical purposes, 
lost the status of a private business, m the strict 
sense of the term, and have instead thereof become 
in effect public services Qiustions, therefore, 
affecting' the methods of administration and the 
type of organisation adopt! d in them can no longer 
bo considered to be merely matters of their own 
domestic concern questions m relation to their 
control and management possess for the public 
an importance to day which is only very slightly 
less than do questions connected with the similar 
aspects of admimstration bearing upon govern 
mental and municipal activities and enterprises 
In this connexion it is interesting to note that 
very careful consideration has been given m Ger 
many to the problems of management and orgamsa 
tion in the case of the State owned concerns which 
have been sot up m that country since the termina 
tion of the War The sigmficant fact stands out 
that the directors who have been appointed by the 
German Government to control and manage these 
concerns are men who have been selected for these 
positions from among those possessing ejcpert and 
specialtaed knowledge, and have full executive 
authority within the limits of the general policy laid 
down The practice referred to provides a useful 
lesson and might with profit be imitated in Great 
Britain 

There are signs that there is an awakemng m 
Great Britain, and there exists a readiness on the 
part of progressively mmded men to overhaul our 
old fashioned and out of-date methods and prac- 
tices, In order to stimulate this feelmg mto action, 
it seems to be alone necessary for some authori- 
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tative body to set the ball rolbng by indicating the 
nature of the reforms which will beat suit the new 
conditions which have come into existence with 
the invasion of science into every domain of 
human affairs 

The question which perhaps most immediately 
requires close and attentive examination is that 
connected with the proper constitution of the ton 
trolling bodies responsible for the management of 
government departments and of industrial and 
commercial undertakings and enterprises These 
bodies are sometimes appropriately referred to as 
the ‘ directive organ and, as is well known, it is 
in them that reside the power and authority for 
deciding not only what shall be the character of 
the administrative methods and practices to be 
employed in the organisations for which they are 
responsible, but they have also the hnal word on 
questions of even greater imiiortance, affecting, as 
they do, the whole well being and success in every 
sphere m which combinations of knowledge and 
effort are required, namely, on questions relating 
to the recruitment of the staff On these rests the 
ultimate responsibility for determining what type 
of men shall bo selected for particulai positions, 
technical as well as administrative, and also what 
shall be the character of the quahfaeations which 
shall be sought for in the various classes of 
officials 

Non technical administrators and directors can 
not, obviously, be so well equipiied for dealing with 
problems of the kinds referred to above as those 
who have been ‘ through the mill ’, and, owing to 
their scientific and techmcal traimng and practical 
experience, have therefore acquired an intimate 
personal knowledge of all the essential factors 
which are severally involved in the solution of 
particular problems coming under their junsdic 
tion, and, what is equally important, as to the 
nature of the qualifications required in those to 
whom should be entrusted the duty of providing 
the most satisfactory solution of any particular 
problem Hitherto, a disinclination has existed m 
Great Britain to give men with scientific and tech 
meal qualifications — and also possessing other 
essential qualifications — seats on boards of direc 
tors, or to appoint them to the more important 
administrative positions 

The cripphng influence of the harmful traditions 
and prejudices associated with a narrow policy of 
the kind here indicated requires to be got nd of , 
only if a change of spirit can be brought about in 
this matter is there any hkelihood pf effecting a 
real improvement in matters of the deepest concern 
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to the nation Desirable economies and other bene- 
ficial results would follow suitable reforms earned 
out in the administrative sphere , they can alone 
be secured by widening the scope of responsibility 
of the man of science and the technologists It is 
essential that in the case of every directive organ ’ 
a due proportion of those forming it shall be men 
possessing scientific knowledge and techmcal ex 
penence, and further, that men with the qualifica 
tions here indicated shall be chosen more frequently 
than m the past for responsible administrative 
posts 

It has been suggested that the failure in the past 
to employ, to a sufficient extent, men of science and 
technologists in the directive and administrative 
spheres may have been due to the reluctance that 
these types of men have shown to undcitake work 
in those spheres, or possibly to the absence of 
aggressiveness on their part in seeking for positions 
therein If this has been the case, it is imperative 
in the national interest that such reluctance or 
passivity should Lc overcome by them they should 
pay heed to the exhortation of Sir Wilbam Bragg, 
who, on the occasion of the opening of the new 
science building of St Edward’s School, Oxford (on 
Doc 8), made a pointed referenct to the neixls of the 
day in the following terms Theie is a certain 
type of man who is badly wanted in this country 
at this moment It is the scientific man who is also 
an administrator Wt need men to day who are 
not merely scientists, but who are also willing to 
take responsibility, to mix m the affairs of men, and 
to know something of the world ” 

There is another and an exceedingly important 
reason why men of science and technologists should 
play a larger and more important part than in the 
past III the directive and administrative spheres of 
responsibility It is rocogmsed by many w ho have 
studied the problem that one of the most pressing 
requirements of the day is that of narrowing the 
zone of separation between the workmen on one 
hand and those responsible for the directive and 
administrative aspects of the work on the other 
Attempts have been made to secure this end In 
the governmental sphere officers of the admiivistra 
tiv( branch have in some cases established direct 
contact with the workers, and in some mdustrial 
enterprises committees of directors have been 
appointed to preside over departmental opera 
tions 

However, there is evidence that the results in 
such cases have not been altogether happy Non 
techmcal administrative officers cannot hope to, 
«id, as a rule, do not, hold their own in arguments 
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exchanged with worken m a technical field, and m 
theae ducuaeionB there is often an unwillingness on 
their part to admit the errors in their views, and 
this necessarily still further strains the relations 
between these two groups instead of improving 
them , the workers naturally denve small comfort 
when, havmg got the best of an argument, they are 
told ‘ But there is no logic m administration ‘ 
Similarly, mterference with details of departmental 
operations by directors, particularly on the part of 
those who have no techmcal knowledge, can but be, 
and, mdeed, has proved to be, harmful , it leads 
m the long run to inefElcienoy and loss In situa 
tions of the kmd referred to, experienced techmcal 
men would carefully avoid saying or doing anjrthing 
mischievous 

Obviously, it IB practically impossible to secure a 
proper bond of sympathy between the two groups, 
the directive and the workers, under modem con 
ditions, where the control and management are 
vested entirely in the hands of non-teohnical men 
who are either ignorant of techmcal considerations 
or act without regard to them On the other hand, 
there is every reason for supposing that the neks 
of misunderstandings between the several groups m 
an organisation would be reduced to vanishing pomt 
were techmcal experts who have prepared them- 
selves for the rOle called upon to play a more 
prominent part than hitherto in the directive and 
admimstrative spheres It is the development of a 
pohcy to secure these ends that will provide what 
IS so essential to day a strong and effective hnk 
between science and adnumstration i 


History of Science 

A Htatory of Science and ita Retatwna with Philo- 
eophy and Religion By WiUiam Cecil Dampier 
Dampier-Whetham Pp xxi + S14 (Cambridge 
At the Umvcrsity Press, 1929 ) 18s net 

M r DAMPIER-WHETHAM, m writing a 
general history of science, has undertaken 
what IS, strictly, an impossible task It is therefore 
very easy for any cntic who cares to spend a day 
or two m a hbrary to that end to pick holes m 
matters of detail Taking the book as a whole, 
as m the first instance it should be, it is a fine and 
bold piece of work The narrative is always clear 
and concise and the sequence orderly , it never 
degenerates mto the dismal catalogue of names and 
dates which sometimes masquerades as the history 
of science The mutual relations between scientific 
discovery and other phases of contemporary thought 
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I are generally well brought out, particularly the 
relations between science and philosophy 
I For the early history of science Mr Dampier- 
Whetham IS m a more favourable position than his 
predecessor Whewell, thanks to the recent labours 
of scholars who have worked out special develop- 
ments in special periods But for the later history 
the task is much harder than m Whewell’s tune, 
when physics seemed to be advancing quietly and 
steadily on proved foundations and biology scarcely 
existed Up to the end of the mneteenth century, 
discoveries and developments of thought can still 
be seen m perspective in relation to what came 
before and has come after , the wood can be dis 
tmgmshed from the trees It is when the present 
century comes under review that the historian’s 
task becomes really alarming because of the 
abundance and confusion of material Yet the 
historian cannot stop earlier than the present day 
without cheatmg the reader of the most interesting 
part of the story It is sigmficant that 105 pages 
suffice for all the time before the fifteenth century , 
from the fifteenth to the end of the eighteenth, 
111 pages , 130 pages for mneteenth century , 
whde 150 are devoted to the present century 
This division not unfairly represents the rate of 
advance 

Modem developments in physics arc well and 
simply described The story is of course the most 
excitmg episode in the whole history of science 
It seems at the moment as though the three mam 
Imes of modem research, field physics, atomic 
structure, and cosmogony, are all tending towards 
a final synthesis which will lay bare the ultimate 
nature of the physical umverse We can all hear 
the mathematical hounds m full cry, and even as 
we run panting far m the rear, can share in the 
excitement of the chase But with all the excite- 
ment it 18 hard to suppress a hauntmg fear that the 
end of this hunt may be like that of the ‘ Huntmg 
of the Snark ’ However this may be, the history 
of modem physics can be made mtelhgible , the 
task needs knowledge and skill but is not impossible, 
for certam mam lines of advance are clearly marked 
out It IS when the other sciences come to be con- 
sidered that the historian’s task becomes really 
impossible There is at present abundant activity 
m detail, but there are no clear hnes of advance, so 
that we can only guess which discovenes are the 
important and fruitful ones and which are destmed 
to be stenie, though at the moment they may 
loom large The writer is bound to be guided 
by his mterests and prejudices, and the reader in 
his turn will approve or disapprove according to 
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whether his own interests and prejudices coincide 
or not A few examples will illustrate the diffi 
culties 

The author does not mention chemistry, apart 
from its biological applications, m his review of the 
present century This omission w’lll undoubtedly 
offend the chemists, but 1 believe it to be rtasonable* 
Twentieth century chemistry has been conctrned 
with the use of nmetoenth century methods for the 
apphcatioTi and development of nineteenth century 
theory Mow methods and new theorus hax' been 
left m the hands of the physicists f)n the other 
hand, I should bo inclined to (liH])Ute tin prominent 
place given in the section on plnsiologv to the 
recent work on hormones and vitamins It is tnie 
the results arc striking and have caught the public 
eye, nevertheUss, there is reason to think that the 
ideas in\ol\ed aie too crude to hace a pcrmaiunt 
place in sciciit ihc thouglit and that > xisting methods 
of investigation are also very ciurlc relative to the 
pioblems It is pioueei and not i lassie al work 
Future generations w ill probably extend to pieseiit 
day notions the same pitying tolerance wc extind 
to the notions of ‘ calonc ’ and ‘ phlogiston ’ In 
contrast with this work, I bdiexc the work of 
Sherrington and his school, which is no mori' than 
mentioni'd, to be classical Shernngton s methods 
are completely adequate for his purpose, and his 
ideas, though clothed in ihfficult language, are both 
simple and subtle 'J’hesi* ideas now dominate the 
physiology of the central nervous system and are 
likely to do so for a long tune to come , the subje ct, 
moreover, is the central or key subject of the whole 
of physiology This, of course, is a personal opinion , 
it is introduced merely to emphasise the extreme 
difficulty of dealmg historically with modern work j 
Not only is an incredible diligence in accumulating 
detailed knowledge needed, but also sujKrhuman 
powers of criticism and prophecy In parenthesis, 
it seems necessary to protest against the omission 
of Sorensen’s name from the paragraphs on colloid 
chemistry and lomc equilibria 

The author is to be congratulated on includmg 
a survey of those subjects, embryonic perhaps but 
still sciences, that he on the borders of the physical 
sciences, such as psychology and anthropology 
His choice of subjects and the views be expresses 
on certain controversial topics will be objected to 
by many, but in those regions controversy cannot 
be avoided except by silence 

There is one aspect of the history of science which 
IB strangely neglected in this book as m others, but 
which 18 not without mterest , that is, the effect 
of practical human needs on the courSe of soientific 
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discovery A few examples w ill make my meanmg 
clear first a mmor one and then two more 
speculative but more muiortant cases It is a 
commonplace that the progress of physics depends 
upon the design and use of instruments of precision 
Blit apparently no physicist realised either the 
possibility or the value of galvanometers for 
measuring small currents until Kelvin devised his 
minor galvanometer in response to a purely 
practical demand, namely, for use with the trails 
Atlantic cable when existing telegraphic methods 
had failed Once the instrument was made, it was 
quickly applied to laboratory purposes, and in 
numerable discoveries have been made with it and 
its successors Of course, tho development would 
ultimately have taken place, as would the theory 
of gravitation without Newton, but it would have 
been delayed Givin an mstrument or method, 
siicntific men are quick to apply it to existing 
probUins, but the existence of a problim dots 
not always tall forth a method for solving it, the 
iiuthod may come from some quite unexpected 
quaiter 

The second example is the ptculiai position that 
mcdieme occitpieii in the early stages of scientihc 
discovciy As Mr Dampier Whetham points out, 
the enormous success of gc oinetry, which seemed to 
luovide a means foi obtaimng genuine knowledge 
about the extcinal world by a priori methods, 
blinded the Gieeks (and many others until recent 
times) to the necessity of observation and ex 
{leriment Even apart from this, it seems that 
human beings aie naturally reluctant to start the 
laboui of accurate and disinterested observation 
Once a start has been made, the work may be found 
iiitere^sting for its own sake, but some powerful 
ultciior motive is generally needed at tho beginning 
In tho ancient world the desire to cure disease, in 
spite of the hex-us pocus that always surrounds the 
practice of racdicme, seemed to provide one of tho 
few motivccs for precise observation The best of 
the Greek medical workers realised that for their 
purpose a priori reasoning led nowhere and only 
the slow method of observation was any use In 
this way were laid the foundations not only of 
human anatomy and physiology 7 but also of zoology 
and botany (it must bo remembered that Aristotle 
was the son of a physician before he was a pupil 
of Plato), and m later times of chemistry It is 
remarkable that while medicine and th# studies 
underlying it were well launched on their scientific 
career, agnculturc still remained for centuries 
dependent on tradition and superstition, as though 
hunger was a less powerful motive for research 
Al 
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than compassion Perhaps it is nearer the truth 
to say that the stomachs of the mtelhgentsia have 
usually been sufficiently well filled to turn their 
thoughts away from such gross considerations as 
food supply But they could not shut their eyes 
to disease and death, which might come to anyone 
at any time 

Lastly, consider the case of astronomical observa- 
tion The astronomical observations of the Baby- 
lonians and Egyptians were dictated by practical 
considerations, for determinmg the seasons and 
for astrological prediction Astrology was still a 
leading motive for astronomical observation almost 
until modem times The Greeks, who were free from 
the superstitious motive, seem to have done bttle 
in the way of observation Their contributions 
were of unique value but were theoretical — the 
apphcation of mathematics to astronomy and the 
rudiments of a ' m6canique celeste ’ But from the 
fifteenth century onwards there was a new stimulus 
to observation with more exacting requirements 
this again was a practical need — the art of naviga 
tion For casting a horoscope it was useful to have 
numerous observations, but they did not need to 
be precise , the seaman was not so easily satisfied 
What IS most characteristic of modem physics is 
the design and use of instruments of precision and 
exact numerical calculation for purposes of pre 
diction These charactenstics first appeared in 
connexion with the compilation of the “ Nautical 
Almanac ” and map making Greenwich Observa 
tory was founded for this purpose More than two 
centuries earher, before western Europe had made 
any contributions to science, Prmce Henry the 
Navigator had founded at Sagres the very first 
school of technology 

There is another aspect of the voyages of dis 
covery of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, a 
result this time that seems to deserve more notice 
than it usually gets from the historian of science 
Mr Dampier Whetham emphasises the fact that 
at this period the early men of science had to rid 
themselves of the mcubus of the medieval outlook, 
an incubus from which the Greeks were mercifully 
free He does not, however, mention what was 
possibly the greatest single factor in the process 
of liberation, the discovery of the New World and 
the circumnavigation of the globe These facts 
proved, in a way which the most thick-headed were 
compelled to understand, that the traditional 
cosmology was not infallible, that ancient authorities 
could be wrong, and that even the thunders of the I 
Vatican could not put Humpty Dumpty together 
again A D Bitchik 
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Man’s Ancestry 

Man’a Place among the Mammals By Prof 
Fredenc Wood Jones Pp xi +372 + 12 plates 
(London Edward Arnold and Co , 1929 ) 21« 
net 

E arly m lOlS, Prof F Wood Jones gave a 
popular lecture in King’s College, London, 
on man’s origin This lecture, when published by 
the Society for Promotmg Christian Knowledge 
under the title “ The Problem of Man’s Ancestry ”, 
met with a mixed reception Anatomists treated 
it with neglect or contempt , those of an anti 
Darwinian bias hailed it with delight As the little 
book of 1918 IS really the parent of the largo work 
which has just appeared under the title “ Man’s 
Place among the Mammals”, it is worth while to 
seek for an explanation of the diversity of feeling 
evoked by the original publication The antagon- 
istic attitude of moat anatomists is understandable 
They were told that man, far from being as they 
thought the most changed, the most specialised, the 
most highly evolved of all primate ammals was, 
when his structural characters were rightly analysed, 
essentially a very ancient and primitive type 
They learned that they had laboured in vain, 
because in construing the evidence relating to 
man’s ongin they had been dominated by a heresy 
for which Darwin, Huxley, and Haeckel were oon- 
jomtly responsible, namely, that there had been 
an anthropoidal stage in man’s evolution Prof 
Wood Jones summarily dismissed the anthropoids 
living and extinct , at no time had they any lot or 
part in man’s ancestry 

The opposition offered to this thesis by anatomists 
can be understood , but the welcome extended to 
it by those of a ‘ fundamentalist ’ turn of mmd is 
less easily accounted for Prof Wood Jones is a 
convinced evolutionist , man, he declares, has been 
evolved, but not from an anthropoidal form He 
contends now, as ho did in 1918, that man’s inde- 
pendent origin has to be sought for among the small 
Tarsioids which appeared during the Eocene period 
of the earth’s history It may seem to the ordinary 
reader that it matters little whether we include or 
exclude anthropoids from man’s ancestry, but at 
the conclusion of his original lecture Prof Wood 
Jones made clear to his audience that a deep ethical 
Bigmficance was mvolved He said 

“ Were man to regard himself as being an extremely 
ancient type, distmguished now, and differentiated 
m the past, purely by the quahtios of his mmd, and 
were he to regard existing Primates as misgmded 
and degenerated failures of this ancient stock, I 
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think it would bo something gained for the ethical 
outlook of humanity — and it would be a behef 
consistent with present knowledge ” 

Herem I think Prof Wood Jones reflects mifairly 
on anthropoid apes Prof Elliot Smith is con 
vinced of man’s anthropoid aiioostrj, and yet he 
finds that natural man is peace loving and virtuous 
The lecture of 1918 was prepared and delivered in 
a war atmosphere No doubt the author suffered 
unfairly from the fact that he was unable in the 
course of a brief hour to deal fully with the proofs 
which his critics expected him to produce He 
has now had ample opportunities of meeting the 
demands of his critics In a senes of forty brief 
chapters, brilliantly wntten, illustrated by his 
own excellent drawings and illuminated by happy 
touches which reveal the author as naturalist as 
well as anatomist, he expounds his conception not 
only of man’s place among mammals, but also the 
places which should be given to Lemurs, the 
Tarsicrs, monkevs of the New World, monkeys of 
the Old World, and to anthropoid apes, both great 
and small It is not until we reach tho thirty 
eighth chapter that we find what wo have been 
waiting for — the author’s conception of tho ovolu 
tionary changes which converted a primitive small 
brained Tarsioid into a human being We par 
ticularly w ant to know how and when man’s body 
underwent the structural revolution which fits it for 
an orthogrado posture and for bipedal progression 
It IS just when he approaches these problems that 
our author, usually so precise and detimte, becomes 
tantahsingly elusive and non committal We are 
told that tho “ proto human ” 8t(x,k was the first to 
break away from that hne of Tarsioids which ultim 
ately became separated into anthropoids and Old 
World monkeys Man’s ancestry broke away while 
the basal phylum still retained all its ‘ primitive ’ 
features and was adapted m body and limb for life 
in the trees Havmg broken away, the proto human 
Olds took to walking on their hind limbs, and their 
bodies and feet underwent tho structural revolution 
which fitted them for an upright posture and for bi- 
pedal progression Then tho brain began to grow 
“ Evorythmg would point to the fact that enlarge 
ment of the brain came in the proto human or 
progressive stock at a time when that stock w as in 
possession of a very primitive type of cramum, and 
that enlargement of the brain case occurred at a 
stage in which no other evolutionary trends, save 
those of mere enlargement, had been imtiated” 
(P 341) 

It would be fair to presume from this statement 
that Prof Wood Jones attnbutes man’S big bram to 
the fact that it began to grow when his skull was m 
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a still plastic state A paragraph on another page, 
however (p 340), makes us hesitate in drawing this 
inference, for there we are informed that “ Man 
enlarged his primitive chondrocramum by his early 
phylogenetic development of a large brain ” , hero 
the large chondrocramum is attributed to the large 
bram Clearly, tho explanation given by Prof 
Wood Jones of man’s structural adaptation to 
bipedal progression and of his large bram cannot be 
regarded os satisfactory No evidence m support 
of such speculations is afforded by any fossil 
discovery made hitherto , still, as Prof Wood Jones 
rightly maintains, the geological records of man’s 
evolution are still very imperfect 

Having thus postulated an independent origin for 
man. Prof Wood Jones has to face a multitude of 
very difficult problems How are the long list of 
intimate structural resemblances which bmd man 
to anthropoid apes to bo explained * He admits 
these resemblances It must be realised at the 
outset ”, he wTites, “ that of all animals tho giant 
apes show the nearest structural affinities with man 
This fact has always been realised, and it remains 
an uncontrovertible truth ” Ho regards these 
resemblances not as an inheritance which man and 
anthropoid have dt rived from a common ancestor, 
but as indeiierident acquisitions Now, in the order 
of EVimates we do meet with surprising and definite 
examples of parallel or convergent evolution 
Nevertheless, Prof Wood Jones under estimates 
and under states the many and intimate structural 
and biological resemblances which link man to tho 
great anthropoids Ho has to presume that man 
and anthropoids came mdopendently by the same 
form of uterus, the same elaborate process of 
placentation, the same tendencj to prolong the 
fwtal and infantile periwls of growth and develop 
ment He attempts to minimise the resemblance 
of the anthropoid bram to the human brain , if we 
did not know of the stage of evolution represented 
by the anthropoirl brain, w e should have to presume 
its existence , without such a presumption, it would 
be impossible to explain how the small and simple 
brain of a Tarsioid could become transformed into 
tho elaborate bram of man 

Every bone and muscle of man’s body have 
undergone profound structural alterations to fit 
him to his orthograde posture The same bones 
and muscles have undergone similar changes in 
anthropoids, but to a less degree If we suppose 
that adaptation to an orthograde posture is a 
common inheritance, then we get light on how man 
came b> his postural a<laptation, for m their bodies 
anthropoid apes preserve stages which lead towards 
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author rejects such an mterpretation , he supposes 
that man and anthropoids have independently 
acquired their orthograde posture, and m the 
process of evolution come by the same structural 
modifications He regards all such postural modi- 
fications as ‘ adaptations and therefore useless as 
mdications of relationship Belationship, he holds, 
must be determined on inborn, non adaptative 
structural characters He gives lists of such 
characters, but a careful analysis of his lists reveals 
the fact that the structures cited are those the 
functional significance of which is not apparent Is 
there any structure in the animal body which is 
devoid of functional sigmficance and therefore free 
from adaptative changes * 

The truth of a hj^iothesis is measured by the ease 
and naturalness with which it explains themultitude 
of facts which ho within a field of investigation 
When Prof Wood Jones rejects an anthropoidal 
stage in man’s ancestry, he has to explain away a 
tremendous number of facts That the blood of 
man and anthropoids gives the same reactions when 
submitted to similar tests our author admits, but 
domes that similanty of reaction indicates a true 
‘ blood relationship ’ of man to anthropoid Man 
and anthropoids have very similar susceptibihties 
to disease — a fact which is not discussed In recent 
years the existence of ‘ blood groups ’ has been 
demonstrated in all races of mankind The only 
other ammals which possess corresponding group 
reactions are the anthropoid apes ' Prof and Mrs 
Yerkes, m the great monograph recently published 
on “The Great Apes”, demonstrate that of all 
ammals the mental reactions of the great anthropoids 
are the nearest to those of man All these facts 
Prof Wood Jones has to explain away He has 
also to moot the fact that the further we traoo man 
backwards in time, the more accentuated do his 
anthropoid characters become The skull cap of 
Ptthecanthropus has been mistaken for that of a 
large gibbon , the lower jaw of Piltdown man had 
been claimed to be that of a chimpanzee , the molar 
teeth of Neanderthal man reproduces the dental 
pattern of the extinct anthropoid Dryoptthecua , 
Bhodesian man nvalled the gonlla in the develop- 
ment of hiB supra orbital ridges All these facts 
run counter to Prof Wood Jones’s scheme of man’s 
evolution 

The mam criticism which must be made of this 
work is that it is not a full or fair statement of the 
great mass of evidence now available for deter- 

* S«* “ Anthropology and Blood Orouplng ", by Profs WooIIord and 
ClelMid Vold9,pl81 I 
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ship to anthropoid apes Nevertheless, it is a 
bnihantly written book, one which will serve a 
great and useful purpose m stimulatmg profitable 
discussion and further research A Kkith 

Geology of Albania 

Oeologtca Hunganca Fascicuh ad illustraiidam 
notionem Geologicam et Palaeontologioam Regm 
Hunganae Senes Geologica, Tomus J Geo 
graphic und Geologic Nordalbamens, von Baton 
Fr Nopesa , mit omom Anhange von H v 
Milk Boitrage zur Kartographie Albaiiieni, 
nach onentahschen Quellen Pp xiv + 703 + B5 
Tafcln (Budapestim Edidit Institutum Regm 
Hunganae Gcologicum, 1929 ) 

N orthern Albama is a complex moun 
tamous area which nses above the oosttni 
coast of the Adnatio, where it bends abniptly from 
its course from noith west to southeast paialltl 
to the gram of the country, and runs south, cutting 
across both the strike of the rocks and of the 
mountains Northern Albania occupies a critical 
position m the geology and geography of the 
eastern borderlands of the Adriatic and of the much 
debated Dinano Mountains The geology of the 
country, according to the first accounts, appeared 
perplexing owing to the puzzling sequence of the 
roc^, which has now been explained by Baron 
Nopesa, after field work extending fiom 1905 to 
1925, as due to great overthrusts This view he has 
now established in a ponderous monograph, which 
18 published as the third volume of ‘ Geologica 
Hunganca ” by the Geological Survey of Hungary, 
of which the author was until recently the Director 
The most important previous contributions were 
those of Cvijio, whose work is dealt with bnefl\, 
and one of his misunderstandings is described as 
“ catastrophal ” 

The oldest rocks in northern Albama are the 
Upper Carboniferous, as dunng all the preceding 
part of the Palaeozoic, Albama was included in a 
great South Balkan land which was traversed by 
ancient mountains trendmg east and west This 
mfluenoe is still seen m the mamtenance of that 
direction by some of the ranges and by the Curzola 
Lesina archipelago in the Adnatio The description 
of this land begms with the Upper Carboniferous, 
as marme rocks of that date occur on the North 
Albanian block (or Tafel) Those beds are shown 
to be Uralian by their fossils, for example. Pro- 
dvxtua com and P uraheus, and they are followed 
by Permian Neosohwagenna limestones. The Trias 
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was marked by a wide extension of the sea, and 
the deposition of dolomitic and massive lime 
stones ranging from the bottom of the Trias to the 
Rheetic , these limestones are well represented in 
both the North Albaman block and the Cukali 
mountain complex to the south In the Lodinian 
(Middle Trias), volcanoes discharged sheets of tuff, 
a mateiial which is now jasper, and ophiolites, 
which are well knowm from Stcinmann’s view of 
their formation by abyssal eruptions 

The Jurassic is loss well developed owing to ex 
tensive earth movements In the Lias, marine 
hmestones and marls were depomtod over much of 
the country, and after a break in the Middle Jurassic, 
more limestones were formed in the Upper Jurassic 
on the North Albanian block, and red flaggy lime 
stones and radiolante in Cukali Tn the south 
eastern part of the area the Jurassic is doubtfulK 
represented by the basic ignt ous rocks which range 
from serjicntine and pcridotites to diabase, and 
cover most of the Merdita overthrust sheet 

The Cretaceous is represented m the North 
Albanian block by massive limestones , but land 
still lay close on the south, for the svstem begins 
m the Merdita with a basal conglomeiate, followed 
by sandstones and shales, and latei, owing to 
the widemng subsidtnce, by flaggy limestones an<l 
the massive Hippuntic limestoius, which extend 
throughout North Albania 
At the end of the (Vetaceous further earth 
movements reversed the < onditions In the Eocene 
the ( learer sea lay to the south and south west, for 
the coastal ranges are formed of Nummulitic lime 
stone, while m the North Albanian block are shahs 
with fucoids and beds of flvsch The coastal hills 
contain Oligocene conglomerates, with granite 
pebbles from the east, and clays with corals Then 
follows an important gap, and the pi cat nee m the 
mountains of highly disturbed Oligoccno beds and 
of undisturbed Ixiwer Pliocene shows that the mam 
Dmanc folding was in the Miocene It cxtendcil 
the South Balkan land, winch was reduced ui the 
Pleistocene by widespread subsidences in some 
places to the amount of thousands of feet These 
movements broke up the land between Greece and 
Asia Minor into the Aegean Archipfdago, enlarged 
the Adriatic, and produced the poljes m the Dmanc 
Mountains and the fiords on the Dalmatian coast 
In a volume, “The Nature and Origin of Fiords ” 
(1913), I described the adjacent parts of the Adriatic 
ooastlands as a fractured belt, and mterpreted most 
of the basins or ‘ poljos ’ as due to subsidence along 
faults, and claimed the Gulf of Cattaro as a true 
fault-formed fiord This conclusion was supported 
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by a photograph {op ett PI vi ) of the block 
opposite Cattaro, which was described as of a fault- 
block, from evidence seen m a surreptitious visit, 
as the front of it was closed by military regulations 
This explanation has been denietl, and the Gulf 
claimed as due to normal erosion Baron Nopesa, 
however, marks a great fault along the very Ime 
shown in my illustration Ho fully proves the 
tectonic origin of many of the poljes and of features 
along this coast, and says that the faults aie of 
such recent origin that the fault scarps are m many 
places very little worn 

The Plioccm beds include m southern Albaiua 
the huge bitumuioiis limestones m the Voyusa 
valley, near Valona, which are worked for asphalt, 
and, m association with some tracts of petroleum, 
have encouraged the hope that among the folds of 
the Dmanc limestones mav be a still hidden oilfield 

The volume lontains a detailed description of 
the geography and geology of North Albania, with 
a coloured map on the scale of 1 to 200,000, 
numcious sketch maps and diagrams which illus 
trate the complex tectonics due to ovorthrusts 
gciiorallv from north cast to south west The 
volume is wi II printed, and is accompanied by 
twenty five clearly explained photographs of the 
seenerj and geological structures by a biblio 
graphy which deals with the literature on the 
Albanian probknis m other paits of the Balkans 
aiul Asia Minoi , and an article by Hans v M2ik on 
Oiiental contiibutions to Albanian cartography 
J W Grbgory 


The Polarity of Molecules 

Polar Molecule'i B> Prof P Dcbve Pp 172 
(New Yoik The Chemical Catalog Co , Inc , 
1029 ) J 50 dollars 

Polare Molekcln Von Prof P Debye Pp vm + 
200 (IjCipzig S Hir^el, 1929 ) 14 gold marks 
rilHE name of Debye is associated with many 
JL new and important theories m physics, but 
none of his theories has more successfully sug 
gested, diicHteel, or stimulated expenment, than 
his theory of dielectrics Smee Debye’s first 
paper on this subject in 1912, so many advances 
have been made, and so many new facts established, 
that an authoritative account of these develop- 
ments from the pen of Prof Debye himself is 
particularly welcome 

The English book is the outcome of a recent 
visit of Prof Debye to Amenca, where he gave 
courses of lectures on the dielectric properties of 
matter and woe induced to put the substance of 
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hia lectures in more permanent form The book 
18 concerned prmcipally with the molecular inter- 
pretation of the dielectric constant and the cor- 
relation of dielectric properties with other physical 
properties such as dispersion and absorption, 
particularly m the infra-red At present, theory 
can deal adequately only with vapours, because, 
m fluids, the mteraction of neighbourmg mole 
cules 18 too important to be neglected and cannot 
be estimated Methods of dealing wth dilute 
solutions have, however, been developed recently, 
and these are descnbed in some detail 

In the simple theory it is assumed that di- 
electric phenomena are due to two causes first, 
to the distortion of the electronic structure of the 
individual molecules in the presence of an electric 
field , and secondly, to the fact that the electncal 
distribution of many molecules is unsymmetncal 
even in the absence of a field , such molecules are 
said to possess a permanent electric moment 
The magnitude of this electric moment is a mole 
cular constant, which is as important, if not more 
important than other known molecular constants 
such as the size of a molecule, as it exercises a 
controlhng influence on many physical pheno- 
mena The methods of determmmg this constant 
by a comparison of theory and experiment are 
descnbed at length and, for the first time, the 
magnitudes of all known electno moments are 
brought together in accessible form , in fact, 
the German book, which is a revised and extended 
edition of the English book, contains a list of the 
electno moments of about two hundretl mole 
oules This table is to be extended still further 
and issued later as a special supplement 

The table of electnc moments is instructive 
Molecules which consist of two different atoms are 
non symmetrical and possess a permanent moment, 
while molecules like hydrogen and mtrogen, which 
are symmetrical, have none Nearly all tnatomic 
molecules have permanent moments, and this 
result leads to important deductions os to the 
arrangement of the atoms in a molecule It shows 
that the atoms of the water molecule, for example, 
cannot be situated symmetrically along a Ime 
A chapter is devoted to a discussion of the possible 
forms of this and other molecules, and it is shown 
that the arrangement of HjO is most probably 
triangular, while that of NH, is pyramidal This 
conclusion will not surprise the organic chemist, as, 
on other grounds, he has long ago postulated that 
the three valencies of the mtrogen atom are not 
directed in a plane 

Considerable work is now being done on the 
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relation between the dissymmetry of molecules 
(as reflected in their electnc moments) and their 
chemical formulae Recent advances are reviewed 
m the English edition, and more fully in the later 
German edition The effect of the substitution 
of two equal molecular groups in a carbon chain or 
m the benzene molecule depends essentially on 
the relative positions of the groups The trans 
form of dichloroethylene and the para form of 
dmitrobenzene both have small or zero electno 
moments, but the unsymmetncal isomers have 
large moments If the two substituted groups 
are not equal, a moment remains even in the para- 
compound, as 18 illustrated by the three nitrotolu 
enes Appropnate measurements of the polanty 
can therefore be used to determme the electropositive 
and electronegative character of various molecular 
groups It seems likely that it will be possible 
soon to estimate the polanty of a complicated 
compound by adding up vectonally the moments 
of the different groups which constitute the molecule 
The later chapters are devoted to an account 
of the new wave mechanics m so far as it affects 
the theory of the dieloctnc constant and the theory 
of dispersion The first formula given by Debye 
for the dieleotnc constant was deduced from the 
classical theory and had to be modified when 
the quantum theory was farst mtroduced, but the 
more recent forms of the quantum theory, ex- 
pressetl by the matnx and wave mechanics, have 
returned the formula to its onginal form, so that 
the older determinations of electno moments 
deduced from the classical formula still stand 
The book concludes with a theoretical discussion 
of the dispersion and absorption of polar gases, 
with special reference to rotating molecules of the 
HCl type It 18 shown that anomalous dispersion 
should occur in the region of long wave lengths, 
approachmg radio frequencies, though expen 
mental results in this region are, of course, still 
lacking The notation used is unusual and unfor- 
tunate (the rotational quantum number, for 
example, being denoted by n) and might with 
advantage be brought into Ime with that already 
used in molecular spectra 
This book not only brmgs together for the first 
time the accumulated information on electnc 
dipoles, but also points out the gaps which still 
exist in theory and expenment It is thus of 
great value to all physicists and chemists who are 
interested in molecular structure, and, in sug 
gesting new fields of work, is of the greatest 
possible value to research workers in this and 
alhed subjects J E Lknnabd-Jonks 
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Our Bookshelf 

( 1 ) The Future of the Earth By lir Harold Jeffreys 
(Psyche Mimatures Gfeneral Senes, No 24 ) 
Pp 72 (London Kegan Paul and Co , Ltd , 
1929 ) 2s Qd net 

(2) Earthquakes and Volcanoes By Prof J W 
Gregory (Benn’s Sixpenny Library, No 97 ) 
Pp 80 (I^ndon Ernest Benn, Ltd , 1929 ) 6d 

(3) The Restless Earth An Introduction to the History 
of the Rocks By Prof Herbert L Hawkins 
(Routledge Introductions to Modern Knowfedge, 
No 10 ) Pp IV + 76 (London George Rout 
ledge and Sons, Ltd , 1929 ) 6d net 

The first of these “ little books on great subjects ” 
IS considerably shorter than the other two and 
costs five times as much But in view of the 
facts that it will appeal to a much smaller circle 
of readers, is well bound and is printed on 
good paper, it cannot be regarded as overpriced , 
it 18 rather the others that are extraordinarily 
cheap 

(11 Dr Jeffre\s entertamingh summarises some 
of tne theones more technically discussed in his 
larger book, “ The Earth ” He deals with the 
history of the sun, and the age and origin of the 
solar system the cooling of the earth and the 
50,000 million years of cooling still before it , and 
the past and future of the moon The title of the 
booklet indicates only a point of v lew 

(2) Prof Gregory’s contribution to Benn’s in 
imitable Sixpenny Library is tightly packed with 
gooil things In eighteen short but intensely 
interesting chapters, he surveys every important 
aspect of volcanoes and earthquakes, and it is safe 
to say that there is no better short account of these 
subjects available in English The book should 
have a big sale, and its influence on teaching m 
schools, as well os directly on the reading public, 
should fm far to remove many current misconcep 
tions The chapter on “ The Inner Structure of 
the Earth ” is, however, less up to date than it 
might be , it is certainly not in accordance with 
modern evidence to describe the shell between the 
rocky crust and the iron nickel core as consisting 
“ mainly of the ngid nickel iron mass of the earth ” 
It 18 much more likely to have a composition akin 
to that of stony meteorites 

(3) Prof Hawkins is not altogether happy as a 
popular writer, despite the attractive vitality of 
his style The use of metaphor and analogy is 
sometimes far fetched and undimified Denuda 
tion 18 “ grinding the dust ” the interior of the 
earth is “ beneath the dust ” , earthquakes are 
“ shivering fits ” , and volcamc activity is 
“feverishness” \Vhon the author writes ‘the 
earth is bleedmg to — perfection ”, or water is 
more obedient [than the wind] to the call of 
gravitation ”, he runs the risk of irritatmg some of 
his readers Apart from this occasional defect of 
manner, the matter of the book is excellent, and 
the name of the author is a sufficient guarantee 
of its trustworthiness as a popular introduction to 
geology 
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Royal Agricultural Society of England Agri- 
cultural Research in 1928 Pp vni + 193 
(London John Murray, 1929 ) Is 
The Royal Agricultural Society has issued its 
fourth annual summary entitled “ Agricultural 
Research m 1928 ” As in previous years the 
publication is divided into a number of reports, 
each wTitten by an acknowledged expert m the 
particular subject 

Fruit and vegetable canmng, though a compara 
tively new industry, appears to have made a 
promismg start and should provide excellent new 
markets for farm prcsluce provided suitable organ 
isation, including standardisation and grading, is 
built up The importance of obtammg a full and 
even plant m cereals and sugar beet is emphasised 
if the best yields are to be secured 

Progress is being made m the production of 
tuberculin free herds of dairy cows, and the im 
portance of progeny rather than ancestral perform 
ance in estimating the worth of a breeding animal 
18 becoming more clearly recognised Farm cost- 
ings of ail kinds, including questions concerning 
marketing and co operation, are being thoroughly 
investigated The effect of the Agricultural 
Credits Act on insurance and credit is also dealt 
with Among engineering problems, drainage is 
receiving considerable attention, and recent trials 
in other countnes, notably France, are described 
Of the newer implements^ the combine harvester 
seems to have jiroved its usefulness in the English 
climate, provided that a drier is regarded as a 
necessary part of the equipment Methods for 
drying gram, grass, and sugar beet are also being 
developed 

No outstanding now discovery is mentioned m 
the animal nutrition section, but the most recent 
views as to the nutritive value of grass, sugar beet 
pulp and tops, silage, and milk are fully discussed 
As regards fertilisers, nitrogen occupies the most 
important position, its world production and con- 
siimjition having enormously increased durmg 
1927-1928 Potash, on the other hand, shows only 
a small increase over previous years, and phosphorus 
none at all The success of Danish agriculturists 
111 the production of feeding stuffs is attributed to 
their large increase of acreage under root crops In 
England, on the other hand, the reverse is the case 
The major portion of the report on vetennary 
science deals with \ accination against tuberculosis, 
and it 18 showni that the different types of tubercle 
bacilli are capable of infecting species other than 
those from which they take their name To each 
report a large number of references are appended, 
and the publication should prove useful to farmers, 
agncultural organisers, and students 

The Theory of the Gyroscopic Compass and its 
Detnahons By Dr A L Rawlmgs Pp x -t- 
191 (London Macmillan and Co , Ltd , 1929 ) 
10« 6d net 

It was about eighty years ago that Foucault carried 
out his mgenious experiments with the gyroscope, 
but for half a century the apparatus had no practical 
application It has now, however, been applied 
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to the autoluatic steenng of toipodoes, to the 
mono-rail oar, to the reduction of the rolling of 
ships, and to the steering of ships Of the gyro 
Boopio compasses now m use, the Anschutz was the 
first, and this was followed by the Sperry and 
Brown compasses H M S InmncMe was nan 
gated to the Falkland Islands, and the British 
Submarine Ell found her way up the Dardanelles 
mto the Sea of Marmora, by Sperry compasses, and 
such compasses are to be met with in every ocoan 
Handbooks on the gyroscopic compasses have 
been issued by the firms making the various types, 
but these do not deal fully with the mathematical 
theory involved Dr ^whngs has therefore 
attempted to place this theory in the reach of any- 
one with an elementary knowledge of the differen 
tial calculus His book is written primanly for those 
engaged m the construction of compasses and for 
navigators, to whom it should prove most useful 
The opening chapters are devoted solely to the 
explanation of the action of the compass, the 
restraints imposed upon the gyroscope so that it 
shall be of use, and the problems involved m its 
oscillation, its damping, and its stability After 
this there arc descriptions of the Anschutz, Brown, 
and Sperry -Rawhngs Harrison compasses, while 
the later chapters deal with compensating weights, 
rollmg error, damping error, and giraballing error, 
and the accuracy of the gyro compass at sea 

The Court of Burgundy- Studies in the History of 
Civilisation By Otto Cartelheri Translated 
by Malcolm Letts (The History of Civilisation 
Senes ) Pp xv -i- 282 + 26 plates (London 
Kegan Paul and Co , Ltd , New York Alfred 
A Knopf, 1929 ) 21s net 
This volume m the History of Civilisation Series is 
one of pecuhar interest for English readers The 
Burgundian court was a great formative influence 
in the history of European cultuie The four 
dukes -who united Burgundy and Flanders under 
their rule in the period extending from the middle 
of the fourteenth century to the end of the fifteenth, 
gathered around them sculptors, painttrs, scholars, 
and poets from all parts of Eurofit, while their 
court was the last school of the dving order of 
chivalry The rivalry of the houses of Burgundy 
and Armagnac gave England the opportunity of 
mtervention But the alliance between the English 
kings and the Burgundian dukes, which was a 
dommating factor in the troubled politics of lYance, 
had an abiding effect on Enghsh culture By 
ensuring an outlet for our wool trade in the CTeat 
commercial centres of Flanders, it confirmed the 
development of English rural life and industry 
along the Imes which ended in the formation of the 
great pastoral estates, with subsequent economic 
and social consequences known to all Prof 
Cartelheri hero deals with a subject which he has 
made pecuharly his own His book is no more 
recital of pohtical events, but in a very real sense 
a social history in which every aspect of life, art, 
and hteraturo is followed in detail One chapter 
deals with the famous witchcraft persecution at 
Arras 
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ExaU Colour Matching and Specifying By L 

BlmDesbleds Pp 116 (Pans Technological 

and Industrial Service, n d ) 25 francs , 4« 

In this work the industrial method of accurate 
colour measurement, and consequently of matolung 
colours, made possible by the use of Toussamt’s 
photo electric photo colonmeter, is set forth, with 
many practical examples, in a clear way It will 
generally be dyers and those dealing with fabrics 
who will find it useful 

The uncertamty that must always be associated 
with eye observations, because of the variations of 
colour sensitiveness even in the same eye, is 
eliminated by the use of a photo electric cell 
through which an electric current is passed and 
upon which impinges the light reflected by or 
transmitted through the substance the colour of 
which 18 to be measured The readings therefore 
are of the position of a spot of light on a scale, as 
customary in the use of a reflecting galv anometer 
The hght that impinges on the sample passes 
through one or other of (generally) six Wratten 
Kodak monochromatic filters transmitting known 
wave lengths Violet, blue, green, yellow, orange, 
and red are appropriate colours, and the results 
are plotted on a prepared form of wave lengths as 
compared with the same light as reflected from a 
white surface of plaster of Pans, or better, as more 
uniform, barium sulphate, which is taken as 100 
From these curves all the information lequired for 
practical purposes can be foiuid by simple calcula 
tions, and these arc fully illustrated The volume 
IS a manual for use in the works’ laboratory 

In the Land of the Lion By Cherry Kcarton Pp 

266 + 60 plates (London J W Arrowsraitli, 

Ltd , 1929 ) 10.9 6d net 
Mb Kkarton is probably our oldest and best 
known Afncan picture shikari Having given us 
‘ Photographmg Wild Life Across the World”, m 
which he recounts many ‘ hairbreadth escapes ’ 
and exciting mcidents with denizens of the wild, 
the actions of which ho tried to portray, ho now 
presents us with a book to gladcn the heart of the 
Nature lover, dedicated by the by to his wife, her- 
self an author of repute In its twenty short 
chapters the author has somethmg to say about 
most of the animals of the Afncan bush and many 
birds and insects The best, perhaps, is his chapter 
on the white ant Systematic natural history is not 
his strong pomt, but his light sketches of the doings, 
family life, and frolics of the larger animals, hon, 
elephant, giraffe, hippopotamus, rhinoeenis, and 
many more, are excellent reading, and conjure up 
fast matmg pictures of wild life m sun scorch^ bush , 
nver, and swamp 

The eighty eight illustrations are mostly photo- 
graphs from the author’s film “ Tembi ”, m our 
opmion one of the best Central Afncan films yet 
protiuced The magnificent photograph of equa- 
tonal glaciers and snowfields up in the clouds and 
far away is alone worth the cost of the book, which 
IS tastefully got up and supphed with an efficient 
index 
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Letters to the Editor 

[rftc Editor doee not hold hirnaelf reaponaible for 
opinions expressed by his correspondents Neither 
can he undertake to return, nor to correspond unth 
the writers of, rejected manuscripts intended for this 
or any other part of Natdbb No notice is taken 
of anonymous communications ] 

Grating Errors and Electronic Charlie 
An investigation of the focal properties of small 
plane gratings has led to a discussion concerning the 
influence of grating errors on X ray spectra obtamed 
by means of plane gratings It may be of some in 
terest to give here a brief account of the results, 
as they are of some importance with respect to 
the accuracy of the value of the electronic charge 
deduced from X ray measurements 

As IS well known, a linear change of spacing 
along the gratmg gives rise to focal jiroperties 
Thus, the incident beam being parallel, the dif 
fracted beam will be convergent or divergent «- 
ocoordmg to the direction in which the spacing 
varies and the lot ation of the spectral line with 
reject to the t entral image 

If, now, in the portion of the grating effective in the 
formation of the spectrum the spacing vanes Imearly 
only m one direction, this will be of no influence on the 
wave length measurements, as the diffraction pattern 
(in the Fraunhofer case) is symmetrical and the prmci 
pal maximum is in its proper position, that is, m the 
some position as the principal maximum of a perfect 
grating with a spacing equal to the mean spa< mg of the 
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defective grating (see, foi example, Sparrow, Astrophys 
Jour , 4.9, p 65 , 1919) 

When, however, the effective portion of the grating 
contains certain regions where the spacing mcroosos 
and other regions where it decreases along the grating, 
this may cause symmetry and misplacing of the 
spectral lines 

A simple mode of demonstrating this is the follow 
mg We may, for example, assume that the spaomg 
of the grating vanes as m Fig 1 Thus there is one 
portion of the grating where the spacmg decreases 
Imearly, and another, adjacent and equal in width, 
where it increases at the same rate along the grating 
The difiraoted beam from one portion will therefore 
converge to a real focus, and tnat oommg from the 
other portion will diverge from a virtual focus behmd 
the grating (see Fig 2) Thus the maximum intensity 


will be shifted in relation to the central beam of the 
bundle A more detailed communication, where this 
point of view will be more closely discussed, will be 
published m Zeitschrift fur Physik shortly In each 
case the only method which is without doubt entirely 
free from objections is the exact calculation of the 
diffraction pattern, but this is a work of some dilfi 
culty for the less simple geometrical conditions of 
the X ray spectrograplis 

Now all gratings ruled with the aid of a screw are 
affected with periodical errors, whore the period of the 
error is equal to the pitch of the screw When the 
number of periods in the effective portion of the grat- 
ing IS large, we know from theory and experiment that 
ghosts will occur in the spectrum (‘ Rowland ghosts ’) 
When, however, the number of periods is smali—tiua 



being the essential point in this account of the condi 
tions — we may anticipate asymmotnos of the kind 
above described 

As the pitch of the strews used in the common grat- 
ing machines is about 1 2 mm and the length of the 
effective portion of the grating is about 2 3 mm m the 
case of the experimental arrangements of the X ray 
measurements considered, it is clear that the number 
of periods is small and that the risk of asymmetry of 
the spectral lines really exists (As a matter of fact it 
IS necessary to work witli small portions of the grating 
m order to avoid the correction oiiginating from lack 
of parallelism of the beams See Porter, Phil Mag 
(7), 6, p 1067 , 1928 ) 

In order to get some quantitative account I have 
calculated the diffrac 
tion pattern (in the 
Fraunhofer case) for the 
case shown m Fig 1 
Ihe result is given in 
Fig 1 J'ho total num 
bor of lines m the 
gratmg is about 160 
The maximum mis 
jilncing of a line (the 
misplacing at the ends 
and in the middle of the 
grating) m reference to 
the linos m a perfect 
gratmg of gratmg con 
stantd^isO l2do> where 
d„ IS the mean spacing 
of the defective gratmg 
Sig 3 gives the ampli 
tude as a function of 
wave length Tlie vertical line denotes the position 
of the principal maximum for a perfect gratmg 
of gratii^ constant dj Thus the principal maxi- 
mum of the defective grating is shifted (m this 
special case about 0 0015 \), and the distribution 
of mtensity m the total diffraction pattern is asym- 
metrical 

A general oaloulotion of the shift of the principal 
maximum (in the conditions illustrated m Fig I) gives 
the followmg result 

Error of wave-length (a) = —^5*5 \ 
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where r»nu is the tnaxvmum nusplaomg of a Ime m the 
grating and I is the length of the grating 
For i = 1 mm we get 
if »?W =0 0006 mm o =0 001 X 

„ =0 00025 „ a=0 0005X 

„ =0 0001 „ a=0 0002x 

The X ray measurements considered are, as said 
above, of considerable mterest on account of their im 
portanoe as regards the value of the eleotromc charge 
(e) Now a certain error in the wave length mves nse 
to an error in e three tunes as large From the above 
discussion it appears that the error m e origmating 
from the grating errors is very likely to amoimt to 
values comparable to the total error in e stated by 
some authors The object of this paper is thus to direct 
attention especially to the fact that the quality of the 
grating is of decisive importance to the accuracy of the 
value of e deduced from X ray measurements 

Sven Fagerbero 
Physics Laboratory, University, 

Upsala, Nov 16 


New Types of Emission Spectra 

The emission spectra which we observe in the visible 
and ultra violet region are divided into line and band 
spectra, of which the first type corresponds to elec 
tronic changes of state of single atoms either m neutral 
or in an ionised state The band spectra origmate from 
molecules, and the energy quanta emitted in a certam 
spectral hne draw their energy from three sources 
(1) change of electronic orbits, (2) change of vibra 
tional energy, and (3) change of rotationru energy 
The study of the luminosoenoe from solidified gases 
at very low temperatures has revealed a new tyjie of 
spectra, which is a combmation of electronic jumps 
and atomic oscillations, and we obtam a type of 
vibrational band spectra free from the influence of 
rotational energy Since their discovery m 1024 
{Comm Lah Le%den, No 176) a considerable number 
of spectra of this new type has been studied, and 
numerous lines have been classified into vibrational 
senes and systems of such senes (See, for example, 
Ann d Phijs , 79 , 1920 , and Comm Lab Le%den, 
No 183, 200, and Suppl No 69 ) 

Now it appears that most of the senes are not com 
posed of smgle Imee, but of two or more components 
^is splittmg up of the lines is more pronounced at the 
temperature of liquid helium than at that of liquid 
hydrogen and for such senes which appear strong m 
the afterglow spectra, and are undoubtedly emitted 
from matter m the sohd state The multiplicity of 
Imes IS therefore not due to rotational energy 

It might, then, at first sight seem reasonable to asonbe 
the splittmg up of the lines to a multiplicity of the 
electronic terms Followmg up this idea, however, we 
meet with the difficulty that senes with quite different 
electronic terms and different prmcipal vibrational 
frequencies show very nearly the same frequency 
difference between successive components Thus the 
senes called C, D, and E show a separation of about 
46 cm and about the same difference is found for 
the doublets of the < system In the case of the pnn 
cipal series of the t system (the i; senes), we find, 
under certam conditions, that the ' fines ’ are split up 
mto 4 7 components, with an approximately constant 
di&renoe brtween successive components of about 
40 cm The a senes gives a separation of 69 cm ** 
A multipficity of this type cannot be accounted for by 
the tbeo^ of electromo terms 

Now the a-iorm of solid mtrogen was shown (ZeUa 
M,497; 1920 NATO»B,Aug 17,31, 1929) 
to toye ft pronounced molecular structure, and the 
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atomic distance and dissociation energy of the mole- 
cular elements of the lattice were found to be approxi- 
mately identical with those of the gaseous molecules 
The ordmary oscillatory senes correspond to atomic 
oscillations of the atoms of molecular elements in 
vanous states of eleotromc excitation The strong 
binding between the two atoms of a molecule corre- 
sponds to the high prmcipal vibrational frequencies 
of the order of magnitude 1200 2400 cm But a 
molecule with vibrating atoms may itself be vibrating 
on account of the forces which bmd the molecules m 
the crystal lattice, and which are closely related to the 
elastic forces of the crystal 

As the distance between the molecules is much 
greater than that between the atoms of a molecular 




element, it is to be expected that the mtemal state 
(either electronic or vibrational) of the molecule will 
have little influence on the molecular vibrations, and 
thus we may understand that the separation of lines 
on account of molecular vibrations may be approxi 
mately the same for senes corresponding to different 
mtemal states of the molecular elements 

Thus we are dealing with a type of spectrum where 
the frequencies are modified from the following three 
causes (1) Change of electronic states (2) Change 
of vibrational energy of the atoms of a molecular ele- 
ment (3) Change of vibrational energy of the mole- 
cular elements m the crystal lattice 
The formation of a spectrum of this 
mFig I 

Physical Institute, 

University, Oslo, Nov 28 


type IS si 
L Vbgaj 


Recovery from Parasitism 
The pme shoot moth, Evetna btioltana, Schiff , one 
of the bwt known Lepidopterous pests of young Scots 
pme m Europe, has durmg the past decade been 
oausmg much concern by its mcreaemg prevalence m 
the numerous young pine plantations m East Anglia 
Just over a year ago a thoroqgh study was begun of 
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the biology and forest relations of the sxiecies, the 
first results of which have been worked out Amongst 
oiher thmgs it haa been found that a slight check is 
exercised on the increase of the insect by a number 
of difierent species of parasites which oviposit in the 
newly hatch^ caterpillars and the flight periods of 
which correspond roughly to that of the moths, and 
in this connexion an interesting fact has alreaily been 
brought to light 

Caterpillars collected from different areas were bred 
out either to the ailult moths or to parasites, and it 
was found that those which came from areas in which 
the percentage internal parasitism of the caterpillars 
was high, yielded some fertile moths which were much 
smaller than the 19 mm wing span given by Meyrick* 
as the minimum for the species From others 
which came from areas in which tho periontage 
parasitism was low, such small moths were extremely 
rare For example, from 300 caterpillars parasitised 
to tho extent of 80 per cent, 7 jior cent of the emerging 
moths had a wing span ranging from 13 mm to 
17 mm , while caterpillars parasitised to tho extent 
of 70 per cent only gave about 2 per cent moths of 
the small type , and from caterpillars with a per 
centage parasitism of less than 60 per cent, only 
two small moths were bred out as against more than 
400 of the normal typo 

In considering the significance of these results, it 
has occurred to me that the prevalence of these small 
moths may be connecteii in some way with the high 
percentage of internal parasitism and that they may 
possibly be the results of a recovery from parasitism 

Recovery from parasitism by phagocytosis of the 
parasites’ eggs or newly hatched larv.e has been do 
scribed m detail by Timberlake,* an<l such recovery 
has been noticed occasionally m the young cater 
pillars of F buoltana but appears to have no effect on 
the ultimate size of the adult moth In the present 
case the results so far obtained tend to show that 
reooyery probably takes place at a later stage m the 
life history 

Tothill • haa pointed out that the a< tive histolysis 
which takes place m the pupal and prepupal stages 
of a moth renders them unsuitable reeding grounils 
for those mtemal parasites which are devoid of some 
means of protection such as a trophamnion It is 
easy then to imagine that it for any reason tho 
development of a normal internal parasite was 
delayed until the host reached tho prepupal stage, 
the parasite larva would be attacked by the active 
phagocytes, broken down, and its substance probobly 
built up into the tissues of the adult moth 

Such retardation of tho parasite larvw was often 
noted when super or multiple parasitism occurred 
Caterpillars contaimng two or more living farst stage 
parasite larvae which would have taken well over a 
month to develop, were found less than three weeks 
prior to the date of the last recorded emergence of 
the parasites That these parasites would have 
emerged is highly improbable, and one must suppose, 
therefore, that m such cases there would bo either a 
recovery from parasitism, or that total death by 
mutual exhaustion of the complex would have taken 
place 

The caterpillars are, however, only slightly re 
tarded m their development by the presence of 
mtemal parasites, but after the first uistor are in- 
variably found to be smaller both in general bulk 
and in the measurements of the head capsule than 
unparasitised specimens of the same stage This 


* E Meyriok ’ Bevtosd Handbook of Btittoh Leilldoptere - 
•PH nmtasrlsks ‘ ExJierimenUI Pansttlsm [US Deputment 

of AolcoHuie. Bor Ent. Tech Ser , Ho l», Pt S JOlZ 

• f 0 Tothill • Netanil Control of Jhe Pell Webwor: 
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makes it impossible to apply Dyer’s law for the 
separation of the stages, to any but unparasitised 
mdividiials From the above evidence it seems 
probable that a recovery from parasitism has taken 
place m the prepupal or pupal stage of the moth 
The type of small pupee from which these moths 
emerged also showed a greater percentage mortality 
than tho normal type, and if the hy]5o thesis advanced 
18 correct, it is natural that after a severe dram of 
blood plasma from the feedmg of the parasite larvse 
their vitality should bo lowered 

No direct evidence of this recovery has been noted 
in the small amount of preserves! material yet ex 
amined, but this need not be taken as negative evi- 
dence The actual process may be very rapid, and 
as it only occurs in a small percentage of the cater 
pillars at a stage not yet liofamtely known, many 
hundteds of fiituo dissections may have to be made 
before one can expect results 

If It can be definitely established that recovery 
from parasitism can take place as suggested at a later 
stage m tho host’s life cycle, it may throw light on 
many details of parasitio (internal) control ot posts 
m general and account for their usual moompleteiiess 
in exterminating a host It is generally considered 
that 100 per cent parnsit'sm brings about total 
extinction, but such a percentage would involve a 
large proportion of supernumerary parasites which, 
causing mutual retaniation, would allow a large 
percentage recovery of the host In all probability 
the maximum mortality will occur when the host has 
a percentage parasitism of less than 100, but this 
maximum will never be 100 pei cent m hosts m which 
such re< every occurs 0 Cbawshaw Bkooks 
Imperial Borestry Institute, 

University of Oxford, 

Dec 6 


Occurrence of Crsapedacusta {LImaocodlum) 
SowerbU In the Exeter Ship Canal 

During the summer of 1028, while collecting 
Ciustacea and other fonns of fresh water life in the 
Exeter ship canal, I had the good fortune on July 21 
to find in a hand net gathermg, made midway between 
the Turf Hotel and Topsham ferry boat landing, two 
small tiKsluHio quite now to me These 1 preserved, 
and later sent them to Mr Edward T Browne, who 
identified them os Craapedaciista bowerbtt A short 
time later, Mr Browne kindly sent me a tow net, but 
the great difficulty then was to got a boat However, 
I succeeded in obtaining more than a hundred speci 
mens, rangmg from early stages up to the fully grown 
adult The medusa was present in tho canal up to 
Sept 8, when some early stages were taken Durmg 
tho past summer (1920) I have been more successful, 
and have been able to get a suitable punt whenever 
I wanted one 

My studies in this mterestmg medusa have not been 
so complete as I could have wished, but I have pub- 
lished these notes in the hopes that others yoimger 
than I will be attracted to study the fresh water life 
m this mterestmg canal 

According to Mr P C De la Garde — “ On the 
Antiquity and Invention of the Lock Canal of Exeter ” 
m a letter from Philip Chidwell de la Garde, to Sir 
Homy Ellis, FRS, Secy Bead Jan 11, 1838 
From Arxiuxologvi, 6, 28 — the Exeter ship oanal was 
completed about the year 1698 so far as Topsham 
" In tho year 1829 ”, writes Mr de la Garde, “ it 
was extended to Turf It is now upwards of five miles 
and a half m length It haa two entrance locks, one 
at Turf and another opposite Topsham Between 
these and Exeter it has only one look, the old double 
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lock altered and improved The Canal u 34 feet 
wide at the bottom, and 94 feet at the surface of t^ 
water, with 15 feet of water throughout ” 

This fresh-water canal, which receives ite water from 
the River Exe, teems at certain seasons of the year 
with an abundance of microscopic hfe Besides fish 
of various species, Paludtna mmpara and Dreuaena 
pciymorpha, two most mterestmg molluscs, are always 
present , while CnatateUa mmedo can be found m the 
higher parts of the canal , Phmatella repena and 
Oordylophora laeuatna, near the Toxisham look gate 
It IS mterestmg to record that, up to the present, I 
have been unable to make one addition to the lists of 
fresh-water Crustacea recorded by Canon Norman and 
Thomas Scott m “ The Crustacea of Devon and 
Cornwall ” 

Owing to ill health, I was unable to commence 
my fresh water ooUectmg until July 8 last, when 
no medusas were to be found My next collectmg 
trip was made two weeks later, when I found the 
m^usae plentiful Surface temperature 66° F From 
that date until Oct 14, medusae were present m 
varymgnumbers On Sept 6 the surface temperature 
was 72° F and the canal was found swarmmg with 
medusae , they were so abundant that one co^d see 
them with the naked eye From that day until the 
fall of the year, the medusae gradually decreased m 
numbers On Oct 1 not more than twenty medusae 
were caught, surface temperature bemg 60° F , and on 
Oct 14 ^ey vanished for the year, surface tempera 
ture bemg 67° F Although I have collected at 
veuious pomts along the whole canal, I have not 
found any medusae above the double lock 

According to my observations there appear to have 
been at least four distmct broods of medusae m the 
canal dunng the past summer on or about the follow 
mg dates July 20, Aug 24, Sept 6 and 19 

All the specimens taken were males, and a special 
seauch was made for its hydroid, known as Mteronydra, 
without success, but it must be somewhere m the canal 
Both the hydroid and its medusa have been found 
in streams and ponds in the United States, but this is, 
so far as I know, the first time the medusa has been 
taken under natural conditions m Europe, where it 
has been found under artificial conditions , usually 
in warm water tanks belongmg to botamcal gardens 
Rotbkt Vaixentin 

12a Alexandra Terrace, 

Bath Road, Exeter 

Magnetic Moments of Atomic Nuclei 
The hyperfine structures of atomic spectra are con 
sideied as due to the mteraction of the nuclear spin 
with the electronic orbital and spin moments A 
theoretical calculation of this interaction enables one 
to obtam information on the ma^tude of the mag 
netic moments of the nuclei from the separation of the 
hypeifine structures This can be done for the case 
the alkali atoms Hargreaves {Proc Roy Soc , 124, 
668 , 1929) has calculated the separation due to a 
nuclear moment h/^r for the case of atoms with only 
one electron In his calculations, however, the mter- 
action between the electromc and nuclear spins, which 
IS of the same order of magnitude as the other terms, 
has been neglected. I have therefore earned out the 
calculations with the followmg improvements For 
the a terms, which is tihe most important case, smee 
they give the largest contribution to the separation, 
X have used Dirac’g theory of the electron, smee the 
simpler Pauh’s theory gives a wrong result For the 
p-terms I have used Pauh’s method, taking mto ac- 
count the interaction of the nuclear and electromc 
spins For the p-terms it is not necessary to evaluate 
numexically the eigenfunctions, smee the constants 
No. 3140, Vox 126] 


mvolved m the formulte can be derived from empirical 
data on the separation of the electromc spm doublets 
For the a terms this is of course impossible, and I 
have calculated the eigenfunctions by the statistical 
method 

If the mechanical and the magnetic moments of the 
nucleus are respectively kh/2r and ftg, one finds that 
the a terms spht mto two components with a separa 
tion 
( 1 ) 

where m is Bohr's magneton and ^(0) is the value of 
the normalised eigenfimction at the origin The 
separation of the p terms is much smaller Each 
Ime of the prmcipal senes of the alkalis sphts, there 
fore, into two components with the separation A, 
each of them having a finer structure, which is not 
resolved, and gives rise to small differences in the 
observed separation for the different lines The ratio 
of the intensities of the two components is (k +l)/k, 
the weaker component bemg shifted towards the 
violet The ratio of the intensities is also 3, 2, 6/3 
1 for * = 1/2, 1, 3/2 06 

For caesium one finds, in wave numbers, 

A = 146'*“ 

and for sodium 

A =13 4^“ ^ - 

The observed values are, for caesium (D A Jackson, 
Proc Roy Soc, 121, 432, 1928) A =0 3, and for 
sodium (H Schuler, Naturvnai , 16, 612 , 1928) 
A =-0 06 wave numbers From this, on the assump 
tion of the values 1/2, 1, 3/2, , « for k, we obtam 

the followmg values for the ratio /i//*. of the Bohr 
magneton to the magnetic moment of the nucleus 
*= 1/2 1 3/2 » 

Caesium 1950 1460 1300 980 

Sodium 890 670 600 460 

From the observed ratio of the intensities m sodium 
one should expect a probable value for ifc of 1 or 1/2 
The imcertainty of the given values arises from the 
lack of precision of the empirical data and from the 
application of the stotistical method to the evalua- 
tion of the eigenfunctions This latter source of error 
might be evaluated to withm 20 or 30 per cent 
Further details will Bb published later 

B Fekmi 

Physical Institute of the University, 

Borne, Deo 4 


Optically Active Dlphenylethylene Oxide 
We have recently been able to obtam optically pure 
d- and I Mohydrobenzom, Ph CH(OH) (&(OH) Ph, 
by the action of nitrous acid on d and I wodiphenyl- 
^droxyethylamme (Jour Chetn Soc , 1929, 2306) 
Tms result might be considered to pomt to configura- 
tion (u), rather than (i), for wodiphenylhydroxy 
ethylamme, excrat for the oiroumstanoe that I wo- 
hydrobenzom is furnished m this way by d diphenyl- 
hydroxyethylamme as well as by the I isobase 


(1) Ph 


OH NH, 



(u) Ph 


OH H 

0 — (!) Ph 
I I 
H NH, 


In order to settle the ambigmty, wo have now pre- 
pared specimens of 2 3 dlphenylethylene oxide from 


each of these bases, through the quaternary 
- ■ • . Ph CH(Ofl) CHlNMe,OPr) Ph. ^ 


hydroxides, ] 
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optically active and externally compensated forms of 
the Mobase yielded an identical optically inactive 
diphenylethylene oxide, which therefore corresponds 
to the cts conflfruration (iii), with a ^ane of symmetry 
(mdioated by the broken line) d Diphenylhydroxy- 
ethylamine, however, gave a strongly l«vo rotatory 
oxide, to which the trans configuration (iv) must be 
assigned It follows that the relative molecular 
configurations allocated to the above bases by 
Erlenmoyer in 1899 must bo reversed, the base and 
the Mobase being represented by (u) and (i), re 
speotively We propose to explore further this 
valuable general mothoil for determining the relative 
molecular configurations of such substances 

The sterooisomeric diphenylethylene oxides present 
several features of unusual interest 


Ph Ph Ph H 



The Irons form (iv) is an example of the simplest type 
of cyclic structure which can give rise to dissymmetry 
of molecular configuration it will bo noticed that 
the assemblage of five single atoms carrying two 
identical radicals still displays axial symmetry, 
although a plane of symmetry is no longer present 
These sunple structural constituents may be compared 
mstructively with the four single atoms and one group 
of the simplest known acyclic dissymmetru com 
pound, ohloroiodomothanesulphoriic acid, that is, 
CHCll SO,H The specific rotatory power of the 

1 form of the above oxide (iv), observed m absolute 
alcohol for sodium light, exceeds -300“, while the 
corresponding value for I wohydrobenzoin (its con 
figurational analogue) is only - 92° thus, the optical 
effect of the 3 membered ring is strikingly appamnt 
The extraordmary stability of these well dofaned 
orystalhne oxides is in keeping with the views of 
Thorpe and Ingold on the effect of substituents in 
relieving the strain inherent in small rings 

Other compounds of the same general type which 
we are at present investigating exhibit an equally 
pronounced stability , among them, the cm form of 

2 3 dianisylethylene oxide has been obtamed by the 
direct mteraotion of nitrous acid and the correspond 
mg dianisyUiydroxyethylammo, as well as from the 
same base by the general method mdicated above 
Details of these studies and of further work diluted 
towards the preparation of optically active ethylene 
oxides, containing aromatic or ahphatic substituents, 
will be published elsewhere 


Do Oceanic Plankton Animals Lose Themselves ? 

Bboeht researches mto the behaviour of plankton 
in the sea as to their vertical movements 
from day to day mdicato that light intensity is an 
important factor The animals appear m Nature 
to be brought around an optimum inl^nsity by some 
tropistic mechanism and, assuming this, ‘h®™ 
likely to be a lower limiting or Stireshold 
below which no stimulation ^akes place Such, 
■ndatwf , appears to be the case at night with animals 
hvang in our shallower offshore waters, when, witn 
the release of the light stim^us m darkneM, ^ 
free to roam anywhere and become evenly distributed 
tl^ughout the water layers, withm the limits of 
other controlling factors such M 
sahmty This lower threshold mtensity idea reoeivss 
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support from a paper published in 1926 by two 
Japanese workers, M Tauti and H Hayasi (Jew 
Imper Fisher InsM , Tokyo, vol 21, No 4, p 42|, 
who found that if a light be projected at night verti- 
cally downwards into the water, fish swimmmg m 
numbers deeper in the water are only attracted 
individually to the light when by random movements 
they swim upwards mto a certain threshold intensity 
In view of these observations, the suggestion arises 
whether certain plankton animals which normally 
live in light of moderate intensities near the surface, 
but are to be found also in the deep, dark layers of the 
open ocean, are not, so to speak, lost ui these latter 
layers Have they moved out of their normal light 
zone, perhaps at night, and reaohetl layers at which 
the intensity is below the threshold, thus to be 
doomed to everlasting mght until perchance by random 
movements one bright day they swim once more into 
the throshohl mtensity zone and are attracteil upwards 
to their optimum intensity ? F S Russeix 

Marino Biological Association, 

Plymouth 

Magic Square of Fifth Order 
I VENTURE to send you whot I believe to be a very 
rare magic square of fifth order Although there are 
more than 260,000 bordered souares of fifth order with 
the number 13 in the centre of the square, it seems a 
very rare thing indeed for any other number than 13 
to be m the centre I have not found any with the 


36/29 

Magic 

number 

65 


usual proportion (39/26) between the Row of the 
Heart and the rest of the Row, and it was not until 
the proportion 36/29 arrived that I found it waa 
possmle to make one I apjiend the square Sub- 
tracting each number from 26 will give the proportion 
42/23 1 believe there are only two (not including 

mversious) with 11 in the centre of the sqiiaro 

J C Burnett 

Barkston, near Grantham, Deo 2 


23 20 10 4 8 

22 2 16 18 7 

14 13 17 6 16 

6 21 3 12 24 

1 9 19 25 11 


Legitimate Uncertainty 

Advance of inquiry mto fimdamental tracts of 
Nature is often perforce conducted by means of sym- 
bolism The comprehensive character of the symbols 
counts for increase of knowledge, even though their 
physical interpretation is still shrouded in uncertamty 
liius It IS that, for example. Prof' Eddington, on page 
291 of "The Nature of the Physical World amusingly 
sums up our present knowledge of eleotromo opera 
tions uiside atoms by saymg “ Something unknown 
%9 dottiff jfcjlow whot — that is what our thoory 

amounts to ’’ Sundorly the sentences quoted from 
on© of my books, at the end of a review on page 942 of 
Nature for Dec 21, should be understood, not as a 
hopeless and helpless admission of ignorance but as a 
eorupulously fair and cautious stage m the advance of 
knowledge , for it is no gam to science to attempt the 
formulation of a nascent theory prematurely 

OtrvTB Lodge 

X^ake, Salisbury 
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Cycles in Natural Phenomena. 


I N December 1922, Dr Memam, president of 
the Carnegie Institution of Waahmgton, called 
a conference to discuss the question of ‘ cycles ’ 
The report of this, and of a second conference held 
jn December 1928, have now been published by 
the Carnegie Institution,* and the two reports form 
a stimulating contribution to the subject The 
members todc a very broad view, which was set 
out by F E Clements m an mtroductory paper 
as follows “ It seems desirable to use cycle as the 
mcluBive term for all recurrences that lend them 
selves to measurement, and period or periodicity 
for those with a defimte time interval, recogms 
mg, however, that there is no fixed Ime between 
the two On this basis there can be no ques- 
tion of the existence of chmatic and other cycles, 
though there may be the gravest doubt of the 
reality of penodicities m climate beyond that of 
th^oar ” 

The greatest emphasis naturally falls on cycles 
of climate, which underlie most known cycles of 
other terrestrial phenomena, such as crojis and 
prices, growth of plants, and fluctuations in 
numbers of animals, while climatic cycles are 
themselves most probably reflections of cycles 
of solar activity Unfortunately, however, the 
systematic observation of chmate is of compara 
tively recent growth, and very few homogeneous 
senes of meteorological records exceed one hundred 
years This is sufficient for the accurate study of 
weather periodicities of a few years m length, but 
is quite inadequate for the determmation of longer 
OTcles, from twenty or thirty years upwards 
The meteorological records, for example, have 
hitherto proved insufficient to determme the real 
nature and extent of the well known Bruckner 
cycle of about 35 years 

On the other hand, there exist several natural 
agencies which have the power to mtegrato the 
meteorological conditions dunng a penod of a few 
months or a year, and register the results in some 
permanent form The two most notable of these 
agencies are trees, which by the width of their 
annual rmgs show theu: rate of growth during each 
of a long succession of years, and melting glaciers, 
which leave behind them records of the volume 
of thaw water 

The mvestigation of the annual nngs of trees has 
found its home m the United States, where 
it 18 associated especially with the name of A E 
Douglass, who m 1922 was able to present con 
elusions based on the datmg and measurement of 
more than 110,000 nngs m nearly 600 trees, all care- 
fully collated and compeured It has been generally 
accepted that m the dry climate of Arizona and 
Cabiorma the redwood. Sequoia, grows most 
rapidly m relatively rainy seasons, but the nature 
of the relationship between tree growth and 
weather is exammed more closely m a paper read 
at the 1928 conference by 0 T MacDougal Smee 
1918, MacDougal has been obtammg measure 


p 88 (Wubingtoa, 
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I ments by means of the ‘ dendrograph ’, an instru- 
ment wmch makes a continuous record of the 
diameter of a tree between two contact jioints 
on opposite sides of the trunk 

The trees chiefly examined were the Monterey 
pine and the coast redwood From the records 
illustrated, it seems that the pme grows most 
rapidly m late spring . the tree forms no reserve 
of starch, and in a dry situation the growth is 
closely related to the rainfall of the precedmg 
wmter If abundant soil moisture is available, 
however, growth is greatest m dry years with few 
fogs, abundant sunshine, and high temperature 
The moamng of the record made by the pme, there 
fore, depends on its situation On the other hand, 
the redwood accumulates a reserve of starch, and 
moreover, it grows only m situations where the soil 
moisture does not fall below a certain percentage 
Hence the correlation between the width of tlie 
annual nn^ and the rainfall m individual vears 
18 smaller than with the pine, but the redwood gives 
an excellent measure of the long period fluctuations 
of rainfall It also seems probable that tempera 
ture plays a more important jiart in the growth 
of the redwood than that of the pine 

On the whole, the pmo is probably the better 
md 3X of rainfall, but it is relatively short lived 
Four of the Sequoias measured began their existence 
more than 3000 years ago, but few pines go back 
more than 600 years, the oldest covering a period 
of 640 years This difficulty has been partly over 
come by the use of historic and prehistoric 
material, and the available pme records now cover 
two nearly equal periods, totalling about 1256 
years, but unfortunately separated by a gap of 
unknown duration When this gap has been 
filled, the whole senes will become a continuous 
climatic record of the highest value 

The harmonic analysis of a very long senes of 
data IS a labonous occupation, and for the purpose 
of studymg the vanations of his tree measure 
ments, m 1013 Douglass mvented an mgemous 
optical instrument for determinmg the lengths of 
penodicities A large instrument with photo 
graphic attachment was constructed with a fund 
given by Mr Clarence G White, and the mstru 
ment has been termed the ‘ White Cyolograph ’ 
The earher form suffered from the disadvantage of 
a rather limited ran^, the longest penodicity 
which could be determined being only seven times 
the shortest, but in an improved form described 
at the 1928 conference a device is incorporated 
which more than doubles this ratio The pnncipal 
result obtamed up to the present is that most of 
the cycles of growth shown by the western tree- 
rmgs are probably simple fractions of a Brllckner 
cyde of 34 years • 

Another senes of data which may prove of value 
is that relatiM to waves of infectious diseases, 
discussed by Dr W C White These may be 
related to cycles of solar radiation of various wave- 
lengths, but very little is yet known as to the 
nature of the relationships, and the conclusion 
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reached is that there is a greater likelihood that a 
knowledge of weather cycles will help the study 
of preventive measures against disease than that 
a knowledge of the history of epidemics will 
further the study of weather cycles 

The Anew has often been expressed that by far the 
greater number of weather cycles will prove to be 
mtimately related to cycles of solar variation 
Unfortunately, only one of the latter can be re 
garded as fairly estabbshed, namely, the double 
sunspot period of years The shorter cycles 
which are believed to exist m solar radiation aie 
not well shown by the sunspot numbers, and 
reliable measurements of solar radiation do not 
yet cover a sufficiently long periwl to give con 
elusive results At the second conference, V G 
Abbot presented the results of the harraoiiu 
analysis of 100 months of data ending m October 
1928, but probably the only periodicity so found 
which has any claims to reality is that of 25 months 
(an insxiection of the author s diagiam suggests 
that the real periodicity is slightly longer, perhaps 
26 months) It seems that we shall have to wait 
many years for a full study of the periodic varia 
tions of solar radiation based on a sufficiently long 
senes of observations 

The greatest mass of material awaiting system 
atio periodogram research is to lie found in the 
deposits left by the waters issuing \ear after year 
from the ends of the glaciers These waters deposit 
a fine clay, but the winter dt posit, when the 
glacial streams are at a minimum, dilTcis m colour 
and texture from that of the sti earns swollen by 
the summer thaw Hence the layer adder! each 
year can be readily detected and its thickness 
measured, giving what is essentially a representa- 
tion of the average summer temperature These 
glacial dejKisits have been carefully studied by de 
Geer, Antevs, and others in Hcandmavia, Fmlanil, 
North America, the Argentine, and the Hima 
layas, and in Scandinavia it has jirovtd possible 
to connect up the deposits with those forming at the 


present day and so obtain an accurately dated 
series of measurements covering a period of more 
than 20,000 years 

Hitherto, statisticians have quailed before the 
immense task of analysmg this record for period 
icities, and in his paper Antevs quotes only two 
determinations, both rather casual In the Argcn 
tmo senes periodicities of 5 1, 10 4, and 61 years 
were found, while m the North American senes 
there is a strongly marked periodicity of two years, 
besides others of throe to eight years Neither 
investigation discovered the eleven year sunspot 
cycle, a remarkable result which is at variance 
with the claim of do Geer, embodied m his title 
‘ the solar curve ”, that the senes of clay thick 
nesses is a measure of the variations of solar radia 
tion from year to year 

This does not exhaust the possibilities of wresting 
from Nature detaileel evidence of her past vicissi 
tudes Peat bogs in many countries enshrine the 
history of post glacial vegetation, anei though by 
its iiatuie this rctord tannot be made to give 
numerical annual values comparable with those 
from the trees or the glaual clays, it should — 
when it IS fully understood — provide valuable 
mformation as to the longer sweeps of climate, 
which will foim a base line for the variations of 
shorter period revealesl by the more detailed 
sources 

From the reports as a whole, it appears that on all 
sides forces arc beuig marshalh'd for a combined 
attack on the wiathei changes in post glacial 
times, which cannot but throw miu h light on the 
changes m process at present As Dr White 
phrased the pioblem in the discussion, ‘ Surely 
it should be possible by careful planning and co- 
ordinated study to construct relatively complete 
records from the present year backward into 
Pleistocene time, though that is but a beginning 
of the baffling if not insuperable task of construct 
mg a continuous recoid that will reach back into 
the Tertiary ” C E P B 


Recent Work o 

ritHE opemng address of the Cambridge Philo 
- 1 - sophical Society on Nov 11 last was 
delivered by Prof E Hmdle, the Beit research 
fellow in tropical modicme, who gave an account 
of recent work on yellow fever The paper for 
the most part was a description of experiments 
on yellow fever which have resulted in his discovery 
of a method of vacematjon against this disease 
West Afnca is now the main endemic centre of 
yellow fever, although senous epidemics have 
oocurred m Brazil durmg the year 1929 A new 
era m the study of the mseaso was opened by the 
discovery in 1927 by Stokes, Bauer, and Hudson, 
that Asiatic monkeys, and especially Macacus 
rheme, can easily be infected with yellow fever 
Aft^wards, Dr Adrian Stokes work^ at Lagos, 
and also Dts Young and Noguchi at Accra, died 
of yellow fever acquired in the Oourse of their 
mvestigations Prof Hmdle described how he 
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i Yellow Fever 

succeeiled in getting the virus of the disease brought 
back to London Pieces of the liver of an infected 
monkey m Senegal, killed at the height of the 
disease, were kept frozen during the voyage to 
London, a period of 12 days, and with this material 
the disease was roprodut^ in England at the end 
of March 1928 Smee that date, the strain has 
been maintamed by Prof Hinille at the Wellcome 
Bureau of Scientific Research and has been dis- 
tnbuted to laboratories in Pans, Berhn, and 
Amsterdam The method consists of keejping the 
virus frozen, m which form it will survive for three 
to four weeks, or preferably to dry infected blood or 
tissues m vacuo, and keep it m the presence of a 
desiccating agent, when the virus will survive for 
3-4 months Monkeys can easily be infected by the 
mooulation of blood or liver from an infected ammal, 
and 1/1000000 c o of infected blood has been found 
sufiScient to produce infection 
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Traonmission experiments with both Indian and 
West Afnoan races of Aides aegy^t (SUgomyta 
faactala) reared m England have shown that the 
disease can easily be transmitted from infected 
monkeys to normal ammals by the bites of these 
insects, on condition that an mterval of at least 
9 days at 28° C is allowed to lapse after the infective 
feed Durmg this incubation penod the virus has 
been found to be constantly present, not only m 
the gut, but also in the coelomic fluid, as deter- 
mm^ by inoculation expenments mto susceptible 
monkeys Once infected, a mosquito remains m 
fective for the duration of its life, and, moreover, 
it was found that this infectivity persists even 
if the temperature is contmually below 18° C 
Formerly, it was supposed that the distribution 
of the disease was restncted by the mosquito 
bemg unable to transmit the miection below a 
certam temperature, but Prof Hmdle’s expen- 
ments show that this view can no longer be mam 
tamed The results of experiments with the 
Indian race of Aides constitute the first proof that 
they are capable of transmittmg yellow fever, 
and it 18 evident that if, Iw any ill chance, this 
disease ever reached the (^ent, the local race 
of mosquitoes could serve as efficient earners 

It has been know from early times m the history 
of the disease that an attack is followed by a high 
degree of immunity, and the serum of convalescent 
patients, if mooulated mto monkeys, will protect 
them agamst infection for a penod of about one 
month The presence of active immune bodies 
in the blood of recovered patients furnishes a 
means of findmg out whether a person has had the 
disease, for it is only necessary to moculate a rhesus 
monkey with the serum of a suspected case and at 
the same tune with yellow fever virus Employing 
these methods m West Africa, the Rockefeller 
Commission had detected the existence of yellow 
fever m villages where no obvious signs of the 
disease were present 

Employmg these methods, the nature of two 
at^ical cases of yellow fever contracted m the 
laWatory m London was discovered In both 
patients (Prof Hindle and his laboratory attend- 
ant), the symptoms, a sharp fever of short dura 
tion, closely simulate, and at the time were attri- 
bute to, mfluenza After the fever, however, 
m both oases the blood contamed immune bodies 
against yellow fever, as tested by mooulation 
mto moneys, and therefore there can be no 
doubt that they had both had an attack of this 
disease - 

It may be added that jaundice and albuminuna, 
although looked for^ were not detected, and the 
only charactenstio symptom was hypersesthesia 
of VMious parts of the bmy m one patient which 
persisted for S to 4 weeks These results, combined 
with the production of immunity by the mooulation 
of sub lethal doses of virus, fiunish additional 
evidence m support of the view that mild cases of 
yellow fever may occur which present none of the 
ordinary symptoms of the disease These oases 
would never m recognised m the ordmary course 
of events, but would be capable of mfectmg mos- 
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qmtoes that fed on them and thus mamtain 
we infection m a latent or hidden form 

An mteresting case of tissue immumty w/us 
described The liver and spleen of monkeys that 
have recovered from yellow fever, when mooulated 
mto normal monkeys m 1 gm doses, immumsed 
them against subsequent moculations of fresh 
virus The bram, kidney, and lymphatic glands 
of convalescent monkeys chd not possess this 
property The inoculation of hyperimmune serum 
mto infected monkeys, after the commencement of 
Wer, had no obvious effect on the course of the 
infection, and consequently there is doubt as to 
the value of serum treatment m human cases of 
yellow fever 

Great hopes had been placed on Noguchi’s 
vaceme prepared from Leptospira icteroides, errone- 
ously supposed by him to be the causative orgamsm 
of yellow fever It is now known that this 
organism is identical with that of spirochsstal 
jaundice, therefore the vaceme prepared from it 
can have no value m yellow fever prophylaxis 
and its use has been abandoned 

Prof Hmdle decided to apply methods of 
vaccination which have proved successful in the 
production of vaccines agamst such diseases as 
fowl plague, dog distemper, etc In June 1928 
{Brit Med Jour , June 9, 1928) he showed that a 
phenol-glycenne emulsion of the liver and spleen 
of infected monkeys confers a very high degree of 
protection agamst very large amounts (10,000 to 
100,000 lethal doses) of the virus A formalimsed 
suspension shows the same vaccinating property 
During the past eighteen months these experi- 
ments have been extended and full details were 
given of the method of preparmg this vaceme 
The earher phenol glycerine vaceme has been re- 
placed by a formalimsed one, as the infection of 
glycerine is painful 

The present method of preparmg the vaceme is 
as follows The liver is removed from an infected 
monkey killed m the last stage of the disease, 
when the temperature begins to fall The organ 
IS weighed and ground up m a mortar with fine 
sand A measu^ quantity of 9 per cent salt 
solution, equal to half the origmal weight of 
the tissue, is added and the mixture allowed to 
stand for a few hours Then distilled water is 
added equal to nine tunes the volume of the strong 
salt solution As a result, all the cells are cytohsed 
hberatmg the contamed virus, and one obtains a 
20 per cent suspension of tissue extract m normal 
salme This suspension is allowed to sediment, 
then filtered through mushn Part of it is tested 
for virus content, and aim 10,000 dilution of the 
onginal tissue should produce a fatal infection in a 
monkey 

The virus suspension is killed by the addition of 
1 to 2 per 1000 formaldehyde, and after twenty- 
four hours can be used as a vaceme, if it passes 
the usual stenhty tests 

Both phenol-glycenne and formahnised vaccines, 
when kept m we ice chest, have been found to 
preserve their properties for some months The 
wt has also b^n dned *n vacuo, after removing 
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the glycerine by dialysis, and found to retam its 
properties 

Monkeys inoculated with these vaccines show 
a high degree of protection against yellow fever, 
and this protection has been tested against the 
inoculation of fresh virus and the bites of infected 
mosquitoes up to 4^ months after vaccination, 
without showmg any signs of diminution In 
the majority of coses, about ten days after being 
vaccmated the monkeys were inoculated with 0 1 
gm infected liver material, equivalent to 1000 
to 10,000 lethal doses, and in some instances with 
very much greater quantities of virus 

These results have been confirmed by Pettit 
and his collaborators workmg in Pans, and Aragao 
m Rio de Janeiro, who used a Brazihan stram 
of yellow fever Aragao obtamed constant pro- 
tection m monkejB, and therefore tested the 
vaccine in human bemgs, usmg a 20 per cent 
suspension of liver, spleen, bram, and kidney 
containmg 2 per 1000 formaldehyde and 0 6 per 
cent phenol This vaccine was admimsterod 
subcutaneously in 2 c c doses to the laboratory 
workers at the Institute Oswaldo Cruz, with no 
ill effects, and afterwards used in a small epidemic 
of yellow fever Between three hundred and four 


hundred people were vaccinated, including the 
health officers working m the infected neighbour 
hoods, and people living either m the same house 
or the vicinity of yellow fever cases Although 
no unwarrant^ conclusions were drawn, none of 
the vaccinated contracted the disease, although 
some of them must have been exposed to infec 
tion 

The use of this modification of Hindle’s vaccine 
has now been adopted by the Public Health Depart 
ment of Brazil, and dunng the epidemic in Rio 
de Janeiro early m 1929 approximately 30,000 
peisons were vaccinated against yellow fever 

In West Africa, there is urgent need for some 
additional method of protection against yellow 
fever, as evidenced by the number of past epi 
demies, for at present there seems to be no likeli- 
hood of anti mosquito campaigns succeeding in 
eradicatmg all chance of infection Accordingly, 
the British Colomal Office, and also the French and 
Belgian Governments, have decided to test this 
vaceme m their West Afncan colomes 

Prof Hmdle is of opimon that, by the general 
use of a vaceme of this nature of proved efficiency 
m monkeys, there is every hope of yellow fever 
ceasing to be a source of danger m the world 


Scientific Centenaries in 1930 


ri'^HOUGH the year 1930 will not see the com 
-I memoration of any scientific centenary of 
such widespread interest as that of Faraday’s dis 
covery of electromagnetic induction, which will be 
celebrated m 1931, the year will recall a number of 
eminent men who have made notable contributions 
to many departments of science 

The most famous name which appears among 
the centenaries for 1930 is that of Kepler, who 
died on Nov 16, 1630, at the ago of fifty eight 
years Kepler forms a link between the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries Among those bom m 
1630 were the German chemist, Kunckel (1030- 
1703), who assisted m emancipatmg the litera- 
ture of chemistry from the mysticism of alchemy, 
and Isaac Barrow (1630-1677), Gresham professor 
of geometry, first Lucasian professor at Cambndge 
and master of Trmity College, teacher and prede 
cessor of Newton and one of the greatest religious 
scholars of his time Another name, also associ 
ated with Cambndge, is that of Thomas Plume 
(1630-1704), vicar of Greenwich and archdeacon 
of Rochester, whose preachmg appealeii to Pepys 
and Evelyn, and who, through roadmg Huygens’ 
“ Cosmotheoros ”, recommended to him by Flam- 
steed, left funds for erecting an observatory at 
Cambridge and for mamtaimng a professor of 
astronomy and expenmental philosophy The 
first to become a Humian professor was Roger 
Cotes, while the first observatory founded through 
Plume’s generosity was over the Kmg’s Gate of 
Tnmty College 

The work of the eighteenth century is recalled by 
the names of Bezout (1730-1783), a matjiematioian 
of distmotion , of Bochart de Saron (1730-1794), 
one of the first astronomers to suggest that Her- 
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schel’s newly discovered body was a planet, and one 
of the French men of science who jienshed beneath 
the guillotine , of Messier (1730-1817), Louis XV ’s 
‘ comet ferret ’, regarded at one time as the leadmg 
practical astronomer in France, and by that of 
Bossut (1730-1814), friend of Cbndorcet, D’Alem 
bert, Bailly, and Lavoisier, a pioneer m the study of 
hydrodynamics and one whose work contributed 
to the improvement in the saihng qualities of the 
ships of the French Navy 

Other scientific workers also bom in 1730 include 
the English amateur astronomer, Aubert (1730- 
1806), the Ultimate of Smeaton, Banks, and Her 
schel , Josiah Wedgwood (1730-1796), the Boulton 
of the pottery industry , Ingonhousz (1730-1799), 
the Dutch physicist who spent the latter part of 
his life in England , and Duhamel (1730-1816), to 
whom France is indebted for improvements m 
steel making 

Of men of science who died a hundred years ago, 
Fourier (1768-1830) was the most famous His 
‘‘ Th^ne analytique de la chaleur ” appeared in 
1822, and it was Comte who predicted that when 
Fourier’s doctrme was better known much use of 
it would be made m other branches of physios If 
Fourier recalls the golden age of French mathe 
matios, the name of Cremona (1830-1903) brings 
to mind one who, last century, reorganised mathe- 
matical instruction throughout Italy His birth 
took place on Dec 7, 1830, and to 1830 also 
belong the names of H A Newton (1830-1896), 
both mathematician and astronomer , Carl Bruhns 
(1830-1881), friend of Encke and Galle, and 
director of the Leipzig Observatory , and the three 
eminent chemists, Raoult (1830-1901), recipient 
of the Davy Medalm 1892 , ^mmelen (1830-1911), 
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who oontnbuted to the founding of the Dutoh 
school of physical chemistry , and Lothar Meyer 
(1830-1895), best known for the share he had in the 
penodic deification of the elements, and whose 
memonal lecture before the Chemical Society was 
delivered by Prof Bedson m 1896 

The year 1830 also witnessed the death of 
Major James Rennel (1742-1830), the emment geo- 
grapher, who 18 bun^ in Westminster Abbey , of 
Biohard Chenevix (1774-1830), the Irish chemist 
and mineralogist, whose name, like that of Bennel, 
IS m the hat of Copley medallists , and of Henry 
Bell (1707-1830), the steadfast but unfortunate 
promoter of steam navigation, whose Comet was 


the forerunner of the Mauretan%a , and it also saw 
the birth of David Edward Hughes (1830-1900), 
mventor and physicist, founder of famous scientific 
prizes and benefactor of the London hospitals , of 
Sir Edward Reed (1830-1906), the most promment 
naval architect of his time, and of Gerhard von 
Rath (1830-1888), the Bonn mmeralogist It also 
was marked by the foundmg of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, while in January 1830, Lyell, then 
thirty two years of age, pubhshed the first part of his 
“ Pnnciples of Geology"’, that classic which Geikie 
said “ must form an early part of the readmg of 
every man who would wish to make himself an 
accomplished geologist ” 


News and Views 


Sotplementino our article entitled “ Pleistocene 
Man in China ” in Natube of Dec 28, 1929, p 973, 
we are mformed that Prof Davidson Black has 
cabled from Peking (or, as the Chinese Government 
now calls the city, Peiping) on Dec 28 as follows 
“ Recovered Chou Kou Tien uncrushed eulult Stnan 
thropus skull entire except face letter follows ” This 
presumably is a correction of the unofficial cable 
grams that appeared m the newspapers on Dec 16 
and 16 mentioning “ a complete skull with both the 
cranial and facial bones perfectly preserved ” Prof 
Davidson Black’s promised statement waa made at 
a meeting of the Geological Society of Chma held 
on Deo 28 According to a message m the Ttmea 
of Deo 30 from its Peking correspondent, the credit 
for the actual discovery lies with a young Chinese 
geologist, Mr W C Poi, who is in charge of the 
field work of the Geological Survey at Chou Kou 
Tien Some four tons of fossils have been excavated, 
including parts of two lower jaws, several teeth, and 
cranial fragments of man Among the mammalian 
remains is included the sabre toothed tiger, which is 
contemporary with Poking Man The evidence would 
appear to point to a very high antiquity indeed 
Dr Grabau, of the Chinese Geological Survey, is said 
to assign the skull to the beginning of the Quaternary 
Age, while that well known authority on Chmese 
geology and archaeology, PAre Teilhard do Chardin, 
gives It an estimated antiquity of 400,000 to 600,000 
years If either of these estimates is confirmed, it 
would place this relic at comparatively little later than 
Pithecanthropus of Java The skull is at present 
embedded in hard travertine, but the right side and 
vault liave been freed by the removal of a relatively 
softer part of the matrix It would appear that while 
the whole of the facial region is lacking, the brain case 
IS almost complete and massive jaw sockets have been 
exposed The brow ridges are also said to be massive 
As compared with the Java skull, the length is 
approximately the same, but relatively there appears 
to bo greater brain capacity 
We propose to pubhsh week by week throughout 
this year a calendar of histone natural events , and 
the first set of notes m this senes appears on pp 32, 33 
It IS mtended to include m the weekly record as wide 
a i^ange as possible of remarkable natural ooeurrenoes 
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and phenomena observed m past times Great 
storms, floods, frosts, and similar meteorological 
phenomena will naturally make up a large part of the 
collected events, and notable earthquakes, volcamc 
eruptions, and like terrestrial disturbances will also 
frequently come mto the calendar Whatever has 
commanded scientific attention on the earth or in the 
heavens — mcludmg of course the appearances of new 
stars, bright comets, and meteor showers — will, it is 
hoped, be brought back to memory under their 
appropriate dates durmg the year Events in the 
natural history or biological field are more difficult to 
assign to particular dates, and we shall be grateful to 
any readers of Natubi;, who will assist us with refer- 
ences or notes upon remarkable occurrences of this 
kmd Without such aid it will be difficult to make 
the historic records so comprehensive as we should like 
them to be 

The material for the calendar will bo derived from 
a great variety of sources, too numerous to mention 
individually Special reference should bo made, 
however, to the Quarterly Journal of the Royal Meteoro- 
logical /Society, the Meteorological Magazine, Dr C 
Easton’s work, “ Les hivers dans I’Enropo oooi- 
dentale ” (Leyden, 1928), W Andrew’s “ Famous 
Frosts and Frost Fairs in Great Britain " (London, 
1887), and a manuscript collection of extracts from the 
Saxon Chromcle and Holmshed’s Chronicles, compiled 
by the late Miss Eleanor A Ormerod and now in the 
possession of the Royal Meteorological Society In 
compiling the records, the dates employed have been 
those of the actual calendar m use at the time It 
will be recalled that, in 1762, eleven days were added 
to the date m the British Isles, Sept 2 being directly 
followed by Sept 14, m order to brmg the calendar 
into conformity with that mtroduoed by Pope 
Gregory XIII 

In the second week of this month the centenary of 
the discovery of the Murray River by Captain Charles 
Sturt will be commemorated by representatives of 
South Australia, New South Wales, and Victoria, who 
will meet at Wentworth on Jan 7 The next day the 
delegates will witness the opemng of No 6 Look, near 
the Victonan border, and dunng the following week 
they will proceed down the nvor, unveilmg memonala 
at histone spots, amving at Hindmarsh Island on 
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Jan 19 Here the Deputy Governor o{ South Australia 
will unveil a granite column 40 feet high, with a 
bronze tablet, to commemorate Capt Sturt's landing 
place after his journey m a whaleboat down the liver 
a hundred years ago Sturt, who was bom m 1795 
and was eilucated at Harrow, served m the Peninsula 
and m France, and m 1827 became military secretary 
to Sir Ralph Darling, the Governor of New South 
Wales He made several hazardous journeys mto 
the mtenor, and in 1829 descended the River Miimim 
bidgee to its confluence with the Murray, anti by the 
latter travelled to the coast Hia discoveries led to 
the founding of South Australia, of which Captain 
(afterwards Rear Admiral Sir John) Hmdmarsh 
became the first Governor in ISIti Sturt afterwards 
became the assistant commissioner of lands and 
colonial secretary of the new colony, and one of the 
counties bordered by the Muriay River bears his 
name He publishetl accounts of his journeys anti 
received the founder’s gold medal of the Royal 
Geographical Society Sturt returned to England m 
1863 and died at Cheltenham on June 16, 1869 
The Report on the Administration of the Meteoro 
logical Department of the Government of Inthn in 
1928-29 has recently been issued It covers the 
period during which the heatl office was reorganisetl 
and movetl from Simla to oommtidious new buildings 
at Poona The opening ceremony which took place 
on July 20, 1928, is describetl in this report, and the 
speeches made on that occasion give a gooil conspectus 
of the present position and future prosjieits of the 
department The men who occupy the supermten 
dontships of the various branches at headquarters are 
all Indians It is to them and their younger colleagues 
that we must chiefly look for new contributions to our 
meteorological knowledge of India during the next 
decade or so, and it is porhajis a good augury that the 
dislocation caused by the move has not prevented 
research work from being carried out during the period 
under review Some of these researches have already 
been reviewed in our columns 

Simla was badly placed for three very important 
pieces of work Mr J H Field, the late Director 
General of the Department, had to conduct his pioneer 
work in the exploration of the upper atmosphere, by 
means of soundmg balloons oarrymg self recording 
instruments, far from the central office, for balloons 
liberated at Simla are generally lost outright m remote 
parts of the Himalayas or in Tibet, earned eastwards 
in the circumpolar westerly circulation that is in 
evidence at high levels in northern India throughout 
a large part of the year An equally important Une 
of mvestigation — the study of the tropical oyOlones of 
the Arabian Sear— is also more readily conducted with 
Poona as a base Lastly, there is the forecasting of 
the monsoon, upon which the economic life of India is 
BO dependent The ram beanng south westerlies from 
the far side of the equator reach Poona early, and m 
full strength, while Simla not only experiences them 
long after the greater part of India, but also as a ‘ wave ’ 
that has nearly spent its poleward impulse 

The Safety in Mines Research Board has come to 
the oonclqtion that its technical papers ore somewhat 
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too difficult for the ordinary mmer to understand, and 
It has, therefore, commenced to issue a series of pam- 
phlets headed “ What Every Mining Man Should 
Know ” The first two of these have now been pub- 
lished, and are pi iced at a very low sum (6</ and 3d 
respectively) in order to make them generally avail- 
able The first deals with research problems that have 
already been more or less completely solved and those 
that are now undergoing investigation, the object ap- 
parently being to bring before the ordinary coal mmer 
the large volume of data which are as yet unknown 
and will have to be found out before coal mining can 
be mode as safe as is humanly possible The second 
pamphlet is on gas and flame, and attempts to make 
clear to the unscientifically trained mind the rational© 
of gas Ignition and gas explosion The authors have 
attempted to attain this object by photographs of a 
number of experiments , no doubt if the experiments 
could actually be seen, they would make the matter 
quite clear to the uninitiateii, but it cannot be said that 
the photographs alone are equally conclusive Upon 
the whole, the effort, and especially the objects iinder- 
Iving It, are praisewoithy , unfortunately, it may be 
gravely doubted whether the great body of coal miners 
will bo sufficiently mterostod even to rooil these 
pamphlets 

Dubino recent years there has grown up a general 
reiognition of the value of international conferences 
This IS especially oviilent in comioxion with illumina- 
tion, a subject whu h is in a state of constant dev elop- 
ment International co operation has been greatly 
fostered by the reconstitution of the original Inter- 
national Photometric Commission, on a wider basis, 
as the International Illumination Commission to 
which arc linked national committees m all the chief 
countries of tho world Sini o the War, meetings held 
in Pans ( 1921 ), Geneya (1924), Bellagio ( 1 927), and New 
York (1928) haye reyealed contmuous progress Tho 
confertneo hold m the United States last year, which 
was attendeil by five hundred delegates from eleven 
different countries, was perhaps tho most important 
ever held in connexion with illumination The next 
International Illumination Congress will bo held m 
Great Britain on Sept 3-13, 1931, and will be oombmed 
with excursions to jdaces of interest m England and 
Scotland Papers dealing with varied aspects of 
hghtmg will bo presented, and topics of local interest 
will be dealt with at each centre Tho congress will 
be followeti by the technical meetmgs of the Inter- 
national Commission on Illummation, which will b© 
held in Cambridge on Sept 13-19 _ In Great Britain 
tho machinery for the study of illumination is perhaps 
more perfectly organised than elsewhere, and tho aid 
of all the leadmg scientific and technical bodies m- 
terestod, and of organisations concerned with gaa 
and electric lighting, is bemg secured The honorary 
general secretary of the Congress is Col C H Silvester 
Evans (o/o The Hlummatmg Engmeermg Society, 
32 Victoria Street, London, S W 1), to whom all com- 
mmuoations should be addressed 

M» T G N Haldane read a remarkable paper to 
the Institution of Electrical Engineers on Dec 19 
' He described a new method of producing low grad© 
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heat from eleotnoity by means of a device vrhioh he 
calls a heat pulnp In 1824, Camot imagined a perfect 
reversible heat engine and proved that its eflSoienoy is 
the ratio of the difference of temperature between the 
high and low temperatures of the working substance 
to the high temperature when the temperatures are ex- 
pressed in the absolute scale If we imagme the Carnot 
engine reversed, that is, if it be supplied with mechani 
cal energy, then a small amount of meehamoal energy 
will allow a very much larger amount of heat to bo 
pumped from the low source to the high source The 
general principle of this process was first pomted out 
by Kelvin m 1862 Little practical application has 
been made of it hitherto, possibly because it appears 
at first sight to contradict ordinary engineenng pnn 
ciples Mr Haldane points out that the process of pro 
ducing cold is simply that of pumping heat from a 
relatively cold to a relatively hot source Hence the 
refiigerator is the most familiar type of heat pump 
It 18 shown both from theoretical considerations and 
from practical tests on refrigerating plant that where 
heat at a comparatively low temperature is required, 
an ‘ efficiency ’ of the ortler of from 300 to 500 per 
cent can be obtaineii The heating efficiency is the 
ratio of the heat produced by the heat pump to the heat 
equivalent of the electrical energy expended The 
pnnoiple can be applied to the heating of large build- 
ings and very usefully to the heating of public baths 
A description is given of expenments which demonstrate 
~the soundness of the principles used Engineenng 
estimates are g^ven It appears that the heating of 
swimming baths is the most suitable field for the 
immediate application of the system 

UsEBS of the telephone will find a paper, on mter 
ruptions on telephone conversations, by Mr K W 
Waterson, published in the Bell Telephone Quarterly 
(vol 7, p 166), both mterostmg and useful Every 
one has felt annoyance when a telephone conversation 
18 suddenly mterrupted by what is technically called 
a ‘ outoS ' It 18 small consolation to know that this 
only occurs about six times m a thousand Half of 
these are due to failure in human effort by the opera 
tors or to a fault m the extensive network conneotmg 
the two subscribers The other half are m private 
switchboards which are outside the company’s control 
* Cutoffs ’ on conversations from dial telephones occur 
less frequently than on connexions completed manu 
ally, as there is less opportunity for human error All 
long distance calls are subject to a greater risk of a 
cutoff In a long distance cable connexion from Now 
York to Chicago there are 1600 relay or movable 
contacts and 9000 other fixed contacts 61 various 
kmds In addition, there are 40,000 soldered con 
nexions in the toll Ime itself Considenng the oomph 
cation of handlmg the calls on a switchboard, the 
operator does well to keep his nustakes down to 1 m 
1600, which IS less than one m a day’s work 
Tre errors due to the telephone subscriber generally 
arise when he trusts too much to his memory when 
caUing a number, when he speaks mdistmctly, or 
when, m the case of a dial telephone, he dials before 
hearing the dial tone During the la^ ten years the 
percentage of wrong numbers asked for by the sub- 
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senbers has remamed practically constant On the 
other hand, the wrong numbers attributable to the 
telephone compmiy have dimuushed to half their 
former value At present it is difficult to see how 
the causes of ‘ bell rang ’ oomplamts can ever bo 
ehmmated However good the mamtenonce of the 
apparatus, it will occasionally get out of order, and 
however excellent the traming and supervision, 
operators will sometimes err It is not always con 
vement for a subscriber to carry on a conversation the 
moment he is called, and the caller is often not able to 
wait until he gets a reply All efforts should be made 
to effect improvements in this direction 

The lure of spectroscopic investigation as applied to 
mdustry fascinates many a chenust until he reads a 
treatise, studies the subject m detail, and concludes 
that the goal is beyond his reach owing to high cost 
of eqmpment and the need for long trammg m the 
technique However far from or near to the truth this 
may be in the ordinary way, the reader will find his 
fears greatly reduced or even dispelled in a new 
publication entitled “ Spectroscopic Outfits for Metal- 
lurgical Analysis ” (4to , pp 40), published by Messrs 
Adam Hilger, Ltd Equipments of various types are 
so clearly described with regard to both their con 
structionand the purposes to which they are adaptable, 
that the reader can scarcely fail to make a wise selec- 
tion and to be assured that the cost will not greatly 
exceed the sum estimated, since accessories are listed 
together with the main equipment Part 2 opens up 
three new methods of quantitative spectrographic 
analysis , Barratt s twin spark photometric method, m 
which the unknown intensity of the given hnes is 
adjusted to equality with that of known lines , Soheibe 
and Neuhausser’s method employmg a ‘ rotating 
loganthmic wedge sector ’, which expresses in the 
length of the photographed line a function of its 
intensity , and Occhialmi’s method, also dependmg 
on measurements of the lengths of lines 

SiMCB the Arctic Islands of Canada were mcorpo 
rated in the North West Territories of the Dommion, 
a great deal of exploration and survey work have been 
done annually, both m respect of roiitme patrols and 
m deiimtive pieces of mvestigation A small chart, 
published by the National Resources Intelligence 
Branch of the Department of the Interior, shows the 
routes of officers carrymg out patrols, inspection, and 
mvestigation during the present year, by land and 
by sea Nearly the whole of the north west passage 
was visited, and extensive explorations were made in 
the httle known Foxe peninsula, the eastern side of 
Foxe basm, and the northern coasts of Hudson Strait 
Most of 4:.he coasts of Baffin Islsuid were visited, and 
m the far north patrols touched Melville Island, 
Bathurst Island, and Alex Heiberg Island, besides 
Ellesmere Island, where there is a police post The 
Department keeps in active touch with all the areas 
mhabited by Eskimo, and has made Canadian juris- 
diction much more than nommal in these arctic 
territories 

On Deo 23, acoordmg to the Tunes, a memorial to 
Sir Stamford Raffles was unveiled m Batavia Bom 
at sea, off Jamaica, m July 1781, Baffles at the age of 
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fourteen entered the East India house anil in 1806 was 
sent to the Far East as assistant seeretary ol Penang 
Rising rapidly to more responsible positions, fiom 
1811 until 1816 ho was Lieutenant Governor of Java, 
where ho abolished slaveiy, instituted schools, and 
m other ways ameliorateii the lot of the natives His 
work, it was said, “ will make Ins memoiy adoied on 
the island of Java for ages to come” Afterwards 
Governor of Bencoolen in Sumatia, m 1819 he hoisted 
the British flag in Singapore Ho r< tui nod to England 
in 1824, wheie ho founded the Zoolognal Sotiity of 
which he was the first president His ,1< nth occiuit d 
on July 6, 1826, and his statue was aftemaids 
placed m the north aisk of the chon of Westminstoi 
Abbey 

In his address at the twelfth nnnivorsaiv meeting of 
the Bose Institute, Sir J C Bose said that the adv ance 
of plant physiology liad been obstructed by narrow 
specialisation His new type of ‘ growth balance ’ 
not only visualises imperceptible growth but makes an 
immoihate measurement of the rate Ihe iistablish 
incnt of the laws of giuwth, on whic h the advam e of 
sciontihc agriculture deiiends, has been rcndeied 
possible by this new method Lxjieiiments cairiod 
out side by side on plant and animal tissue liavo 
established identical life mechanism in tlie two 
kingdoms The leg of tlie flog and the leaf of 
Mimosa produc o similar motile response undci nervous 
impulse caused by cathodic exntation of an c'loctiic 
current The chaiactenstic elfec ts of di iigs aie shown 
in automatic pulsations of both )>U\iit and animal 
Indian plants are bting found ha\ing medidiial pio 
jierties which were not previously siispecled, and the 
eftioaiy of which m reviving tho failing heait appeals 
to be exceptionally high Further steps necissitale 
the isolation of the active piinci)iles liom plant ev 
tracts as well as prolonged mv i stigation foi standaid 
isation of dose on human subji cts 

In the November Scunlifle Manihhi, Pnif M F 
Ouyer describes the maiinc biological stations of 
Japan So much good work has c omo out of these 
institutions that it is mteic sting to have some general 
account of them, and tho attrai tive pluitogrnphs 
inspire one with a desno to work in these liiboiatoiics 
Two are described, tho Marino Biological Station iit 
Asamushi on the north eastern coast of ihe niam 
Island of Japan, and the Misaki Mai me Biologual 
Station, which lies on the southern extieinity of a 
ponmsula which separates the Bay of Tokyo from 
Sagami Sea Both offer hospitality to foreign workers 
and both have much to offer m interest mg plants and 
animals and ideal collecting grounds Tlie Asamushi 
Station has a staff of fourteen, with Prof Hatai os 
director There is a well equipped laboiatoiy and 
aquarium and an imder sea laboratory which is half 
submerged The Misaki Station was founded by the 
Japanese Government in 1887 at the suggestion of 
?rof Mitsukuri It is now under the diioetion of 
Prof Yatsu of the Tokyo Imperial University The 
wonderful fauna and flora of this part of the world is 
well known for its nehness, and regular *cour8es are 
given for teachers in fisheries, planktology, and ooeano 
graphy Here also the laboratory is well equipped. 
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and there is a library and aquarium, besides research 
rooms for investigators Both of these stations are of 
the greatest possible value 

Tur (question of growing crops saVisidiavy to tho 
staple products of a country is discussed m a ro< ent 
issue of tho Bulletin of the Imperial ImtUute, vol 27 
p 307, with particular reference to the tropical 
colonies The ilanger of depending solely on one 
croji has recently been emphasised by the occurrenio 
of a slump in tho tobacco industry m Rhodesia, 
Nyasaland, an<l elsewhere, but many fat tors notably 
transport, neeti to bo ttinsideretl bofoie a suitable 
siibsidiaiy expoit ciop is selettetl The intlustry 
siiggesttnl IS the inanufac turo of essential oils, of which 
pcpjieimmt, geiamum, anti lavender apiioai the mtist 
promising The oil is pieparod fiorn tho jiinnts by 
steam distillation, the piotiss being turned out by 
the grower tin the sptit A full account of tho different 
varieties the mothotK of cultivation, harvesting, and 
I>repnriitioii of tho oil, is given foi oat h plant, togt ther 
with the average yioltls to bo e\pi t tod and the pieseiit 
inaiket conditions Co operation with the Roval 
Botanit Gardens at Kew is Doing arranged plants 
foi ti lal cultivation being sent to certain an as ami 
the resulting oil being rt turned to tho Imperial Insti- 
tute for analysis anil valuation lor those tlesirmg 
fill ther mfonnation a list of useful references is ap 
pentlcit , the ImtHrial liistittito is prcpartil to advise 
planters with regaid to tho typo of still n quiied and 
to put them into touch with makers of tho nciessary 
apparatus and inrnhants through whom the oils may 
bo marketed Intending iilanteiii are, howovei, also 
roeommeiided to consult tho agiicultural officers of 
tho country concerned so that they mav obtain 
idvico based on a thorough knowledge of local con 
ditions 

Till glowing appieciation of tho value cit trade 
associations fcii protecting the interests of their mem- 
bers IS e\.c mjiliticil by tho fonnation ot the British 
Disinfectant Manufacturers’ Assoc lation, the inaugural 
meeting of which was held on Dec 10 last 'Vbout 
filty films, npnsontative of all the blanches of the 
disinfictant trade, have signified tlioir intention of 
joiiuiigfhc now Association One of tho mam ohjec ts 
of tho Assoc latiun is to prolec t and fin ther tho mutual 
trade interests of its inombc rs, to foster tho manufac 
tuie of Biitlsh dismfictants and promote elo-,er co 
ojK ration between British disinfectant manufacturers 
The Association will also sei ve as a medium foi placing 
before government dopai tim nts oi other public bodies, 
at home and abroad, the view s of Bi itish disinfectant 
manufacturers on matters affecting their indiistiy 
Mr N F Kingzott, of tho banitas f'o , Ltd , was 
elected chaiiman, Mr W H Hivey, of Tayloi’s Auto 
matic Disinfector, Ltd vice chairman and Mr U A 
Blau of Buit, Boulton, and Haywood Ltd , honorary 
treasurer of tho new Association, which will be aflib 
atod to the Association of British Chemical Manufac 
turors, 166 Piccadilly W 1 Tho Association has 
already taken steps to investigate certain questions of 
tests which have arisen in eoimexion with the standard 
isation of disinfectant sjiecifications by a gov omment 
committee 
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We much regret to announce the death, on Dec 26, 
of Major P A MaoMahon, F R S , president m 
1917-19 of the Royal Astronomical Society, who was 
formerly Deputy Warden of Standards, Board of 
Trade, at the age of seventy five years , also of 
Major P H Hepburn, president in 1920-22 of the 
Bntish Astronomical Association and treasurer in 
1927-28 of the Royal Astronoinioal Society, on 
Dec 26, aged fifty six years 

Tbb fourteenth senes of “ Methods and Problems 
of Medical Education ” has been issued by the 
Rockefeller Foundation, New York Methods of 
keepmg records are dealt with in this senes, and as 
mo^Is specimens of the following are given ( 1 ) the 
complete case sheets of a case of fracture, Massa 
chusetts General Hospital, (2) the blank forms used 


in a samtary survey, Peking Union Medical College, 
and (3) a summary of tho records and record system 
of the Children’s Hospital, Cmcimiati, Ohio 

Awuoatjons are invited for the following appomt 
ments, on or before the dates mentioned — A pnnoipal 
of the County Technical College and School of Art, 
and organiser of evening school work m the 
Borough of Newark— Tho Clerk to the Governors, 
Education Offices, Old Magnus Builduigs, Newark 
(Jan 14) A principal of the County Technical 
Institute, Worksop — The Director of Education, Shire 
Hall, Nottmgham (Jan 26) A lecturer in physical 
and stratigraphioal geology m the Egyptian Uni- 
versity, Faculty of Science, Cairo — The Dean of 
the Faculty of Science, Egyptian University, Cairo 
(Jan 31) 


Our Astronomical Column 


An Active Region on the Sun - — Although the 
maximum of the present cycle was reachetl in 1928, 
the sim has shown considerable activity during the 
past three months m the appearance of several large 
spots (see Natuhb, Got 19, p 631, Nov 9, p 737, 
Dec 7, p 888, Dec 28, p 998) Durmg the latter 
part of December, another group of spots crossed the 
disc, covering with its attendant faculie a great extent 
of the sun’s surface The group (or possibly two 
separate but allied groups), which consisted of a long 
stream extending over 18° of longitude or 130,000 
miles, occupied the place of the big naked eye spot. 
No 16 of the previous rotation, which also was the 
return of a complex stream begmnmg its develop 
ment on Oct 30 Notes relating to the early history 
of this active region are given in the Ob$erv<Uory for 
December last, p 365 

The present group was observed at Greenwich with 
tho spectrohelioscope prescnteii to the Royal Obser 
vatory by Dr Hale, and it was seen to be associated 
with extensive bright hydrogen floccuh Precedmg 
the group, on Deo 24-20 (the only days when ob- 
servation was possible), there was a very long, slender, 
dark filament which represented a prominence of 
considerable size and activity Measures taken with 
the velocity recorder or ‘ Ime shifter ’ of the spectro 
helioscope showed on Deo 26 a difieronce of 96 km / 
sec in radial velocity between the two ends of the 
filament, the southern end rising from the sun with a 
velocity of 26 km /sec and the northern end falluig 
back with a velocity of 70 km /sec A detailed account 
of a similar observation of a dark filament but con 
nected directly with a sunspot is given by Dr Hale m 
Nature of May 14, 1927, p 711 

The following tabic completes the list of large sun 
spots seen during the year 1 929 
No DateonDtar Utltude 

19 Dec 21-Jnn 2 Dec 27 6 16’ N 2000 

Comets — A new comet, 1929d, was discovered on 
Deo 20 by Mr Wilk of Cracow Observatory, who will 
be remembered as one of the discoverers of comet 
1926X1 (Peltier Wilk) The following positions, of 
which the first is only approximate, have been trana 
mitted by telegram from the I A U Bureau, Copen 
bagen 

TJT BA 1620 0 Observer Place 

Bee 2<K1 ITS 4S»> IshSmSS- 86' 19 Wilk trarow. . 

21 17 S21 18 20 16 67 36 23 30 Wolf Kbnlgatubl 
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The magnitude was noted as 7 on Dec 20, 0 on Deo 2 1 
The deduced rate of daily motion IS +11">48*, -66' 
'This gives the rough position for the evening of 
Doc 28, RA 19'' 43"», N Decl 28° 62', which is 
some 6° east of ft Cygni Tlus is the flist comet 
readily visible with small instruments in Euiopean 
'latitudes for nearly two years, and the first orbit 
hkely to prove parabolic since the bright comet 
1927IX (Skjellerup) 

As the comet is approaching the sun, though reeod 
mg from the earth, it is likely to become somewhat 
bnghter the following positions wore secured by 
Dr W H Steavenson at Norwood 


Deo 26 
„ 26 


18 37 3 UT 
18 21 0 „ 


Prof Banachiewicz. Director of Cracow Observatory, 
has deduced the following orbit from observations on 
Dec 21, 23, 26 

T 1630 Jan 22 267 
« 167° »') 
a 178 41 [1929 0 
I 124 31 J 
log q 8 82840 


Efhesuibis roB 18'* U T 


Jan 1 20'' O'" 60» 

„ 6 20 38 1 

„ 9 21 1 4 

„ Id 21 18 46 

„ 17 21 34 61 


N DocI los r log A 

21° 1' 9 8006 9 8789 

16 24 9 8783 0 0064 

10 8 9 8686 0 0359 

6 18 9 8430 0 0670 

1 3 9 8328 0 0990 


An observation by Dr A C D Orommehn on Deo 
29, not yet fully reduced, shows that the position was 
withm 1' or 2' of the ephemeris place, so that the 
elements are probably near the truth the comet must 
be looked for m the evening as soon as the sky is dark 
enoueh 

Prof van Biesbvoeck followed horbess Comet, 
1929c, at Yerkes Observatory until Nov 22 on 
Nov 6 it was of mag 16, with a diffused nucleus and 
a tail on the following side On Nov 22 tho magm 
tude was 16 6 He is still following Stearns’s Comet, 
1927IV, with the 24 mch reflector Its magnitude 
IB 16 Carpenter’s reported comet of Nov 2 may be 
wnttoR off as unconfirmed 
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Research Items 


The Earliest Civilisation of Egypt —In Antiquity for 
December, Mr Guy Brunton givei a brief account of 
the process of excavation at Badari smie it was 
uutiatea m 1922 He sketches in outline the oivihsa 
tion of the Badarians so far as it can be reconstructed, 
from the evidence, dating it approximately at 6000 
B o , going on to describe the differmg and, it is 
suggested, earlier culture of the Tasians, discovered 
m the expeditions of the last two years Certain 
points differentiate them sharply from the Badarians 
The typical form of pottery is a jar havmg a small 
flat base, wide mouth, and a rather sharp angle at 
the bulge The ware is greyish with black patches, 
and shows a vague coarse rippling which is vertical 
There is sometimes a dohnito irregular black band 
around the nm Associated with these people are 
beaker pots with broad flaring mouths ami incised 
designs filled with white Two more or less whole 
and many fragments come from the village sites, none 
80 far from graves In five places they have been 
found with polished celts, either of hard limestone or 
greyish green igneous rock Ihe Tasians are definitely 
connecteil with the celts by an imdisturbod grave at 
Deir Tasa, in which was typical Tasian potteiy A 
poor example of the beaker was found m a Bailaiian 
grave at Qau in 1923, and may indicate an overlap 
of the two cultures The Tasian culture is more 
primitive than the Badarian, ami everything points 
to its being earlier A few skulls have been found in 
good condition They are rounder than the pro 
dynastic or the Badanan, and have bioad faces and 
square jaws quite unlike the Baxlanan The graves 
are wuler and deeper than the Badanan, with a niche 
in tho side to take the pot 

Change in an African Society — In the Swian Notes 
and Records, vol 12, Part 1 Mr G O Whitehead 
publishes a study of the social organisation of tho 
Ban, with special reference to the changes which have 
taken place comparatively recently in the status of 
the vaiious social groups The Ban were formerly 
composed of freemen, iMt, and servile groups, c olloct 
ively called Dupt The Dupt proper wore serfs who 
cooked, and were of a physmue markedly distinct 
from their masters They dicl not own cattle, but 
are supposed to have lost them to the freemen Yet 
they had to pay cattle on marriage, these being 
obtained from their masters For this the masters 
had a claim on their services Probably they were 
racially distinct from the freemen who had conquered 
them when they invaded the land Other classes 
were the hunters, neither ownmg cattle nor cultivating 
land They paid tribute to their chief Two other 
classes were the Artisans of the Forge and tho 
Artisans of the River, each living m separate villages 
They were not so servile as the Dupt They had few 
or no cattle, yet married independently of their chief’s 
assistance owmg to the value of the goods they 
produc-ecl The introduction of money, the increase 
m agriculture, and disturbance due to unrest m the 
Sudan have brought about a redisti ibution in the 
ownership of cattle, which no longer belong exclusively 
to the Lm, and a dislocation of the jiastoral life 
This has blurred the hard and fast lines between the 
classes The Dupt no longer depend on the^ leut for 
their marriage arrangements, while under Kiiropean 
control the position of the chief is changed and de 
pends upon the relation with the Government rather 
than his own mtrinsic position Hie ad-tice of tho 
fathers of the soil is no longer listened to as it once 
was 


Yellow Fever Vaccine — Stokes, Bauer, and Hudson 
III 1927 mode the important discovery that Asiatic 
monkeys, particularly Macacus rhesus, can be readily 
infoeteil with yellow fever, and that the disease ma\ 
bo mamtameci in these animals either by direct in 
oculation of infected blood or tissues, or by mosquito 
transmission By this moans, Hindle has been able 
to maintain and propagate the viius m London for 
more than a year, and through a large series of 
anmials ( Trans Roy t^oc Trop Med and Hyg , 28, 
p 405 , 1029) Hmdlo finds that a suspension of tho 
ground and cytohsed liver and spleen taken from an 
animal m extremis w ill produce mfootion in a dilution 
of 1 10,000, but if to tho suspension two parts of 

formaldehyde per thousand are added and the mix 
turo IS kept in the ice chest for twenty four hours, 
virulence is lost and the material may be useil as a 
preventive vaccine A monkey inoculated about ten 
days previously with this vaccine resists a dose of 
1000 10,000 minimal lethal doses of active virus, and 
tho immunity produced lasts for more than six months, 
tho longest period so far tester! 

Snakes of Ceylon -A useful paper, by L Nicholls, 
deals with tho simpler recognition marks of the land 
snakes of Uoylon {Ceylon Jour li'et , (sect D, vol 2, 
Pt J, 1129, p 91) bmee every y ear deaths m Ceylon 
are attribiiterl to non jinisonous snakes, tho diagnoses 
have been arranged so that metlical men may have at 
hand n ready means of determining any species end 
Its jiossihlo hannhilnoss to man In ell, 91 speries 
are described, 14 of which are earth snakes, I a con 
stricter, 42 coluhnds, and 4 vipeis So far as jiossible, 
technically difficult doscniitions have been avoided 
and identification rests for the most part on tho 
external < harai ters of coloiation, markings, and general 
appearance, and simple scale characters 

Teleostean Fisbrs of Tortugas — Mr E W Gudger 
(‘ On the Morphology, Coloration, and Behaviour of 
.Seventy Teleostean Ji^hes of Tortugas, Iloriila” 
Papers of the Tortugas Laboratory of the Carnegio In 
stitution of Washington, vol 26 No 6) gives an 
account of his obseivntions on various fishes Tho 
work IS specially valuable as it has to do mainly with 
Ining inateiial, giving details of tho colouring, varia 
tion, and habits both in natural surioiindings and in 
the aquaiium Special stress is laid on the import 
anco of the variability in colounng Tho fashes also 
vary much in number of tin rays, scales, and relative 
piojiortionsof thebody Thesmalkluiieoid Jenkimia 
stoltfera is present m schools of many thousands , 
often swarming round a largj grey stiappor, leaving a 
space round it and moving when it moves, only to 
rearrange themselves m the same way when it comes 
to rest The account of the feeding liabits of the 
giey snapper itself is mterosting Apogonichthya 
puncticulatus was found swimming msido the mouth 
of tho shell of a largo coni h {Stromhus bituherculatus), 
and probably lives syinhiotically with this molhisk, 
m the same way in which Apogomchthys strombi lives 
m Stromhus gigas as desciibeil by Plato fiom the 
Bahamas Anatomical details of many of the fishes 
are given, including many notes on tho mtemol organs 
besides the external features 

Gonophores of Mynothela — E A Briggs (Records 
Auatr Mus ,',o\ 18, 1929) dosenbos the gonophores of 
Myriothda australis All the gonophores on one mdi 
vidual are of the same sex , they are spherical when 
mature, supported on narrow cylindrical peduncles 
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arising from the sides of the bla^styles The male 
cells are derived from cells on the floor of the sub 
umbrellar cavity, and the first stage m spermato 
genesis begins m the mass of cells oovenng the spadix 
The secondary spermatocytes derived therefrom fill 
the subumbr^ar cavity At the distal pole of the 
gonophore, the ectoderm becomes mvagmated to 
form the velar aperture, which breaks through mto 
the subumbrellar cavity, and permits the escape of the 
sperms In the female gonophore the cells of the 
germmal mass are arranged in several layers, the outer 
of which forms the external epithelium of the future 
spadix, and the others are the reproductive cells and 
form the oogonia These multiply and finally fill the 
Space between the manubrium and the subimibrellar 
epithelium The oogonia give rise to primary oocytes, 
and here and there two of these come into contact 
and their cytoplasm fuses The fusion products m 
crease by accretion of other similar ones or of primary 
oocytes The end result is that in the gonophore 
are five or six plasmodial masses separated by non 
cellular paititions The large definitive egg is pro 
duced by the withdrawal of these partitions and the 
fusion of the plasmodia, and becomes ohargeii with 
yolk At the distal pole of the gonophore is the velar 
aperture through which probably the sperm enters 

Cardtta beaumontt Beds of Sind — The Cardita [or 
Venerwtrdial beaumonH bods as they occur in Balu 
chistan were treated of by M Henri Douvilld in a 
previous paper (see Natuke, Oct 6, 1928, p 662), 
and ho now deals with them as devolopeil in Sind 
^al Ind , New Senes, vol 10, mom 3, fnsc 2) 
The fauna of those bods m bind is definitely marine, 
as evinced by the abundance of Nautili and husidic, 
whereas m Baluchistan more brackish water forms, 
and particularly Melaniiddo, prevail htraligraptiical 
evidence shows that in Baluchistan tlie beds represent 
the lower Daman, whilst in Sind they are at the top 
and underlie the basaltic trap of the Lakhi hills 
Many of the Sind species differ solely m spocilic 
characters from Eocene forms Just fifty species of 
mollusca arc described, half of which aro held to be 
new and illustrated on eleven photohtho plates, whii.h, 
considering the nature of the objects depicted, are 
remarkably good 


Petrographic Nomenclature — In the Travaux du 
Mmie Mmiralogtque prbs V Acadimie des Science* de 
V U R S S , vol 3, 1029, Dr Bellankin givas an niter 
esting discussion (in English) of the moaning of the 
tenn ‘ rook ’ He arrives at the definition ‘ Bock 
IS a mineral body, homogonoous in matter anil struc 
ture”, where ‘mineral body ’ includes aggregates of 
one or more minerals, mineral mixtures or glasses 
From this it is deduced that the classification and 
nomenclature of rocks should bo primarily mmeia 
logical Bollankm points out that geographical names 
aie not suitable, and that “ a text book of petro 
graphy turns out to bo a certain kind of universal 
manual of geography ” As a concrete suggestion for 
a practicable alternative, he proposes to name rocks 
from the first syllables of the names of their dominant 
lumorals h or felspathoidal rocks ho thus arrives 
at the following names, based on the abbreviations 
Italicised m ceginne , pj/roxene , citopside , fitan py 
roxene , cwiphibole , ftorkevikite , biotite , nepheline , 
sodahto , nosean , cmaloite , mefilite 


Geographical Name* 
Urtite 



Monmouthite 

Congreesite 
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Rational Names 
Leuco sBgineite 
^mneite 
Mdano sBgmeito 
Amnite 
Bmeite 


Oeographtcal Names 

Tawite 

Naujaite 

Bekmkmite 

Fasmite 

Riedemte 

Turjaite 

Uncompohgnte 


Rational Names 

^gisodite 

Anom aegisodite 

Bameite 

Tipyneite 

Pynosite 

Bmemehte 

Dimelite 


The suggestion is an excellent one , it deserves serious 
discussion at the next International Congress of Geology 


Wave-Mechanics of a-Ray Tracks — In a note in 
the December number of the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society, Mr N F Mott discusses the apparent con- 
tradiction between the wave mechanical theory of 
radioactive dismtegration, according to which an 
a particle leaks out from its parent nucleus as a 
spnerical wave, and its particle like attribute of 
loavuig an almost linear trail m a Wilson cloud 
chaml^r The discrepancy is, of course, only appar 
ent The wave of the a particle must not be i on 
sidered by itself, but as contributing to a wave- 
fimction m a space of many dimensions formed by 
the CO ordinates both of the o particle and of every 
atom in the expansion chamber Mr Mott develops 
the appropriate theory for the case when there are 
two atoms of hydrogen present, and finds that both 
must he withm a cone of small angle having its apex 
at the radioactive nucleus, if they are both to bo 
ionised In other words, the a particle should, apart 
from collisions with atomic nuclei, leave an almost 
straight trail Mr Mott’s paper is an elaboration of 
one of the points raised by Prof C O Darwin in his 
paper on collision problems in wave mechanics m the 
June issue of the Proceedings 

Measurement of Refractive Indices — A rapid 
method for investigatmg the dispersion of liquids is 
desciibed by Prof T M Lowry and Mr C B \llsopp 
in the December number of the Proceedings of the 
Royal Society A small quantity of the substance is 
encloseil in a quartz etalon, and the interference 
fringes formed m the film in parallel light are focused 
on to the slit of a spectrometer, when the variation 
m fringe width m passing along the spectrum — 
photographed in the usual way — leads readily to a 
knowledge of the dispersion m the liquid 'fhe accu 
racy obtainable is not so high as in some methods, 
being largely limited by the number of fimgos which 
can be thrown on to the slit, but the device of working 
with thin films m cjuartz makes it possible to follow 
the dispersion cuive of even poorly transmitting 
substances well into the ultra violet, and the mforma 
tion so obtamod is very complete A curve for 
nicotene, which was obtained without very elaborate 
precautions m the control of temperature, is repro 
duced in the paper, and extends to 2900 A hollow 
prism methods could only bo used down to about 
4300 A , below which it was impracticable to proceetl, 
because of absorption m the liquid 

Photoelasticity — In the first part of volume 12 of 
the Scientifw Papers of the Institute of Physical and 
Chemical Research, Tokyo, Mr Z Tun describes a 
now method of studying the elastic stresses m struc- 
tures by means of the Kuiematograph A model m 
phenolito is placed between crosswi nicol prisms 
through which monochromatic green light is sent 
The light (uid dark bands produced by the stressed 
specimen are photographed either m the usual way 
with a steady toad or on a kmematograph film during 
the application of the load Photographs of the bands 
produced when the steel side -of a railway carnage 
with Its doors and windows is loaded at nme pomts 
on Its top edge, are reproduced for a steady load and 
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for its gradual application, and are remarkably clear 
The stresses are calculated from the pliotographs and 
are compared with the values calculated by the 
^proximate methods used m designing the carriage 
Tne agreement is not satisfactory, and the author gi\ es 
more accurate methods of calculation which agree 
better with the experimental results 

Shearing and Punching Metals— More than 110 
pages of the Bulletin of the Soci6t6 d Encouragement 
pourlTndustiie Nationale for July August September 
are devoted to M Charles hromont’s account of Ins 
researches on the shearing and punching of metals, 
which have been earned out with the support of the 
Society He has investigated the intluenco of the 
form of the shears oi punch on the work whic h has to 
be done in the shearing or punching process, and by 
means of photomicrographs determined the distor 
tion the material undergoes Ihe 2«8 hgures add . 
greatly to the interest of the memoir 

Precipitated Selenium Dioxide — Tn the November 
issue of the Journal of the Amencal (Jumicat iSocn/y, 
Hoffmann and Lenbi'r show that the pieiipitnto 
formed bj the action of ozonised oxygon on a solution 
of selenium in solonium oxjfhloiido is solonium 
<hoxido The density of the piKipitatcsl dioxide is 
appreciably lower than that of thi sublimotl substnnci , 
although the inolo< iilar weights of the two weio lound 
to be nlentical The precipitateil dioxide absorbs dry 
hydrogen chloiide to form a fuming, straw coloureil 
liquid similar m composition and ihnsitv to selenium 
hydroxychloride No evidence ot the existinco of 
selenium tiioxide or chlorosolonic iif id was lound 

Union of Hydrogen and Chlorine - Wlu n a mixture 
of equal volumes of hydrogen and thlorino is exposed 
to white light of constant intensity, combination ocenrs 
more slowly in narrow cajiillary tubes than in wider 
D L Chapman and tliigg, who discovered this effect, 
explained it by assuming that the combination is duo 
to an unstable catalyst winch is destroyed in contact 
with glass or a him of water In the November 
number of the Journal of the Chemical Society, they 
describe further experiments which show that the 
mean life of the catalyst is of the ordot of magnitude 
of the tune taken by the catalyst molecules to roach 
the surface, although there are some points in which 
the theory proposed is not closely followed The moan 
life always increases with decreasing pressure, which 
seems to show that one or both of the reacting gases 
have an inlubitive effect, a conclusion which is 
supported by an observation of M C C Chapman 
that hydrogen can act as a weak inhibitor The 
results are consistent with those of Weigert and 
Kollermann, published m 1923, those authors being 
the first to attempt to estimate the life of the catalyst 
which IS formed when the gas is exposed to light 
The expel mien ts give no indication as to whether 
tins catalyst is a chain of alternately formed chlorine 
and hydrogen atoms, as postulated by Nemst and 
Bodenstein, or unstable nuclei of unknown structure 

Glycogen — Glycogen is a peculiar material very 
similar to starch which is found m the liveis of 
mammalia It is coloured wine red by iodine In 
the November number of the Journal of ihe Chemical 
Society, Haworth, Hirst, and Webb describe gome 
preliminary experiments with glycogen which indicate 
tliat the hypothesis supported by Karrer, that starch 
and glycogen are similarly constituted, both struotur 
ally and configurationally, is correct. The difference 
in the colour leaction with lodme may bq distinctive, 
but it 18 possible to prepare a starch fraction which 
gives the same colour as glycogen In accordance 
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with modem views, glycogen is ossmned to be con 
stituted on the basis of continuous maltose units, 
that IS, of a conjugated chain of a glucose imits Ihe 
dilfoience in properties of the two substajices is 
supposed to be duo to a difference in size of their 
respective micelles The expoi linen ts involved acetyla 
tion of glycogen with acetic anhydride, in presence 
of either chlorine or sulphur chloride as cat^yats or 
of pyiidino, when the triacetate was obtained m 
ahnost quantitative yield as a white powder Although 
this was denser than starch triacetate the two products 
sliowod nearly the same optical rotation in chloroform 
solution Deac otylation gave a regenerated glycogen 
having all the chaiactenstic propeities of tho original 
polysacchaiide himilai results were obtained by 
mothylation following simultaneous deocotylation of 
the two tnacetates 

Experimental Cold-rolling Mill — The invention of 
rolls for motal working dates hack at least so tar as 
the twelfth century, piobably being used then for 
prodiieing gold stiip f oonardo da Vinci was the 
first to suggest their use for lieavior woik, but tho 
rolling of iron did not c oine in until tho oighteenth 
contui'y riio bwedisb man of science and engineer 
Inewald had a rolling mill with 10 inch lolls, but it 
was 111 England that tho mill was fully ilovoloped 
and lolling both hot aticl co'd is widesjiread To 
further tho studj of tho cold rolling ot steel and other 
metals a cold rolli ig mill has boon plated m a new 
laboratoiv attachcxl to the metallurgical and engm 
coring dejiartmonts ot the University of ,Shoflield, 
see Naiuai Inly 11 p 06) The machine, con 
structod by Mc^ssrs W H A Robertson and I 'o , Lttl , 
of Ucxlford is desciibed in hagincerinq for Dec 6 
The rolls of Hadura alloy steel made and pie^onted 
by Messis Iloclhelds, Ltd, are 10 m diamttor by 
10 m fac e and are suitable for the cold rollmg of 
strip tiji to 6 oi 7 inches wide Spwial attention 
has boon given to tho cooling of tho rolls and the 
lubiicatioii of tho boaiings, and the rolls are driven 
by an electric motor of 60 120 h p , giving a speed 
ot anything from 59 3 ft to 300 ft per minute 
A good deal of the work done will natuially be 
in tho direction of metallurgical research, but it is 
hoped that opportunity will be taken to obtain 
reliable data on the efteet of rolling speed on power 
consiuiipticiii, accuracy, etc , matters of the greatest 
value to tho industry 

Fuel Tests — Canada’s resources in fuel are abundant, 
but tho distribution is unfoitiinate Ontario and 
Ovieboc roly largely on anthracite from tho United 
States Tlus dependence has been inconvenient m 
recent years owing to rocuirent shortages, and many 
substitutes have been tiied In order to detorminc, 
the relotive value of those, the Dominion Department 
of Mines has mstitutoj a series of ‘ Comparative 
tests of various fuels when burned in a domestic hot 
water boiler ”, rcjiorted by E b Malloch and C E 
Baltzor (Re/jort No 706 Ottawa F A Acland, 1929, 
20 cents) These tests were carried out with great 
elaboration and on thirty fuels of the most varied 
type, ranging fiom anthiac ite to peat, consumed m a 
tyjiical domestic api>hance and for house heating 
The most eflicient fuel tested was Welsh anthracite, 
8 4 tons of which was ecpial to 10 tons of American 
anthracite, taken as standard Scotch somi anthracite 
was nearly as good The tests showed that more than 
70 pel cent of the heat of anthracites and cokes could 
be transfeneci to the water With semi bituminous 
coals 6B i*er cent, and with low grade fuel less than 
66 per cent, of the heating value of the fuel could be 
utihs^ The results should be very encouraging to 
those mterestod m the export of British coals 
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Nickel Steel in ( 

'"PHE publications of the Bureau of Information on 
-*■ Nickel of the Mond Nickel Co , Ltd , have from 
time to time provided most valuable information on 
many different aspects of the use of nickel in all types 
of metallurgical and engineering activity Paper A, 
No 4, recently issued, deals with the use of nickel steel 
in the Oolden Arrow, in which Sir Henry Seagrave 
attamed an average speed m two runs m opposite 
directions of 231 36 miles per hour 

The whole of the mam and sub frames of the Oolden 
Arrow were made of a nickel steel containmg 3 6 per 
cent of nickel and 0 3 per cent of carbon, and it is of 
interest to note that the side members, which were 
16 ft 6 in long, were pressed in one length The very 
extensive use of this steel, which mcidentally was largely 
used in the brake equipment, mdicates its depend 
ability and the wide range of properties obtainable from 
It with different heat treatments In the normalised 
condition it will give a tensile strength of 36 tons per 
square inch, together with 25 per cent elongation A 
IJ in diameter bar oil hardened from 840° C and 
tempered at 360° C gave a yield point of 42 tons per 
square inch, a maximum stioss of 66 tons per square 
inch, an elongation of 26 per cent, a reduction of area 
of 61 per cent, and an impact figure of 66 ft Ib 
For the mam parts of the axles, where a particularly 
strong material was needed, a nickel chrome molyb 
deniim steel of the following composition was chosen 
Carbon 0 3 per cent, manganese 0 4 per cent, nickel 
3 6 per cent, chromium 0 65 per cent, molybdenum 
0 2 per cent This material, which was also used for 
the gears, gives in the heat treated condition a yield 
point of 66 tons per square inch, a maximum stress of 
63 tons per square inch, 20 per cent elongation, 60 per 
cent reduction of area, end an Izod value of 67 ft lb 
This steel gives exceptional uniform properties through 
out its cross section when properly heat treated, which, 
no doubt, influenced the designer m hia selection 
A 6 per cent nickel case hardening steel containing 


he Oolden Arrow. 

about 0 1 per cent of carbon waq extensively used for 
parts subject to considerable wear, such, for example, 
ns the swivel pins Refined at 830° C and quenched 
from 760° C , the approximate tensile figures given 
are Maximum stress 66 tons per square inch, elonga- 
tion 16 per cent, reduction of area 40 per cent, with an 
impact value of 20 ft lb For several parts of the 
steering mechanism where the stresses mvolveti may 
be exceptionally high, a mckel chrome molybdenum 
steel of the following composition was chosen Carbon 
0 26 per cent, manganese 0 6 per cent, nickel 3 per 
cent, chromium 1 2 per cent, molybdenum 0 2 per 
cent In the quenched and tempered condition, the 
mechamcal properties obtamed from this steel are 
Yield point 62 6 tons per square inch, maximum stress 
69 tons per square inch, elongation 19 6 per cent, 
reduction of area 61 6 per cent, impact value 64 ft lb 
For the clutch casing, cover plates, and certam 
small levers, a nickel chrome steel was specified oon- 
tammg 0 3 per cent of carbon, 3 6 per cent of nickel, 
and 0 6 per cent of chromium When hardened in oil 
from 830’ C and tempered at 600° C the material 
gave Yield point 49 tons per square in< h, maximum 
stress 68 tons per square inch, elongation 22 per cent, 
reduction of area 55 per cent For the clutch centre, 
withdrawal sleeve, and several other details, a high 
tensile case hardening steel containing 3 6 per cent of 
nickel and 1 per cent of chromium was employed 
After carbunsmg, the steel was given two quonchmg 
treatments, one from 830° C and one from 770° C , 
and afterwards tempered at 200° to obtain a maximum 
toughness The properties of this material in the form 
of a 1^ m diameter bar were Yield point 55 tons per 
square inch, maximum stress 69 tons per squaie inih, 
elongation 16 per cent, reduction of area 45 pei cent, 
and impact value 28 ft lb 

It will be appreciated that, apart from the use of 
nickel steels, the constniction of this machine would 
have been impossible 


Investigations in Greenkeeping Problems. 


rpHE St Ives Research Station, Bingley, Yorkshire, 
J- which has been established by the British Golf 
Unions for the purpose of studying greenkeeping 
roblems from the scientific aspect, has issueil the 
rst number of the Journal of the Boord of Green 
keepmg Research The development and orgauisa 
tion of the scheme are explained in a foreword, and 
an interesting account is given by the Director, 
Mr R B Dawson, of the surroundings and historical 
associations of the bt Ives estate A general discus 
Sion follows of the kind of problems confronting the 
greenkeeper and the Ime of attack to be undertaken 
in their solution The station has an ambitious pro 
gramme, and useful work has already been accom 
phshed 

It IS realised that the present condition of a turf is 
largely due to its previous treatment, and that much 
valuable knowledge may be obtained by collectmg and 
classifymg existing information All those interested 
are invited to contribute their experiences for this 
purjjose An advisory system is already active and a 
special feature of the Journal will be the publication 
of inquiries dealing with problems of general interest, 
together with their respective replies Excellent ex 
amples of such corresiiondence are given m the first 
number 

The choice of site for the research station has been 
fortunate Tliore is a wide range of soils within the 
relatively small confines of the estate, end further, 
a difference in elevation from 300 ft to 900 ft is 
available More than three acres of adjoining land 
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have been acquired and some 400 plots are to be sot 
up to determine the best conditions, both maiiunal 
and cultural, for the production of first class jmtting 
greens for comparative tests with selected seed 
mixtures, and for vegetative propagation tiials of 
other grasses, notably Agroatia camna, which produces 
stolons The use of stolon forming grasses for lawns 
in India is the subject of a further article of interest 
Greonkeeping problems have changed considerably 
in recent years, owing largely to such alterations in 
practice as the use of compost in place of the heavy 
roller, and by the introduction of mowers of improved 
design and numerous chemical fertilisers Hitherto, 
agricultural methods have usually been employed, 
and too often the supposition that what is suitable 
for pasture is equally good for the golf green has 
proved a fallacy A special type of turf is required 
for greens free from coarse grasses, weeds, and worm 
casts For this purpose the effect of various fer 
tiliser treatments will be determined and a thorough, 
unbiased investigation of the so called acid theory, 
which maintains that the tyjie of turf required is 
obtained imdor acid soil conditions, will also be 
undertedeen Consideration will be given to climatic, 
physiographic, edaphic, anil biotic factors 

For the success of the work it is essential that the 
vanous golf clubs themselves should give their 
hearty co operation and such financial support as they 
are able Later, it is hoped to mcrease the scope of 
the work and to extend the mvestigations to the 
problems of turf culture peculiar to other sports 
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Canadian National Research Laboratories 

rPENDERS have been mvitetl by the Government of 
•L Canada for the construction of a National Re 
search Laboratories building that will cost, when 
finished, approximately throe million dollars (hig 1) 
Appomtment of chiefs to two of the laboratory 
divisions has been announced 

Dr H M Tory, formerly president of the University 
of Alberta and now the president of the National 
Research Council, has expressed the view publicly that 
the new home for research m Canada will be one of the 
finest to be found m any counti y It is being built on 
the banks of the Ottawa River m the ( apital < ity 
Designed in the form of a giant figure ‘ 8 it will stand 
60 feet (four stones) high, 418 feet long, and 176 feet 
deep Two hundred and fifty thousand feet of floor 
space will be provided Library ai r ommodatinn will 


the anti submarine division , and in that work he 
developeil important applications ot ultra sonics Tn 
1924 he tested apparatus foi the deteiting of icebergs 
and the sounding of depths in the Hollo Isle Stiaits 
Dr Whitby studied chemistry under bir William 
Tildon at the Imperial College of bcienr e and Tech 
nology, London, graduating m 1906 with the hrniik 
Hatton prize He was one of the first scientific 
workers to study the rubber industry, and one of his 
books thereon. Plantation Rubber and the Testing 
of Rubber”, 1920, has maikeilly mfluenped the trend 
of rubber research In recognition of hia contribution 
in that field, the Institution of the Rubber Industry 
(Gieat Britain) recently awarded him the Colwyn gold 
medal In 1928 the distinction of Oflii lor d Acadtimio 
was conferred upon him by the Government of France 
The same year he was president of the Canaihan 
( hcmif al Association 



be for 300,000 volumes An assomblj hall and associ 
ated rooms will lie capable of accommodating the staff 
and the various scientific societies of the Dominion 
Plans call for the development of the following 
divisions the divisions of physics and engineering 
physics, to tlie head of which Di Robert William 
Boyle, dean of the faculty of applied science at the 
University of Alberta, has already been appointeil , 
the division of industrial chemistry, to the head of 
which Dr George Stafford Whitby, professor of 
organic chemistry at McGill University, has boon 

S inted , the division of economic biology and agri 
re, to which Dr Robert Newton professor of field 
crops and plant bio chemistry at the University of 
Alberta, is the acting head , the division of industrial 
engineenng, the division of textiles, the division of 
standards, and such other divisions as impmvement 
in industrial processes, the development of natural 
resources, and the utilisation of waste require 

Dr Boyle was graduated from McGill University in 
1906, and from then until 1909, when he roieiveil the 
Ph D degree and the 1861 scholarship, he did research 
on the properties of matter and radioactivity From 
1909 imtil 1911 he continued his work under the 
direction of Sir Ernest Rutherford at the University of 
Manchester Returning to Canada, he lectured at 
McGill, was appomted assistant professor in 1912, and 
the same year was made professor m the University of 
Alberta Durmg the War years, on the recommenda 
tion of Sir Ernest Rutherford, Dr Boyle was engaged 
m research for the Admiralty Board of Invention and 
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As assistant director of the division of physics and 
engineering physiis, Prof John Hamilton Parkin, 
associate professor of mechanical engmeeiing at the 
University of Toronto, ha been aiipomted to direct 
the development of national aeronautical research 
laboratories 

Plans foi the new National 1 aboratoiies building 
call tor completion early m 1931 Meanwhile, tem 
poiary laboratory space has been jirovided 


University and Educational Intelligence 

Edinburgh — Dr Aloxtindor Nelson, formerly 
supenntondont of lesearch in the Dojinrtment of 
Agriculture in Tasmania, ha-s boon appointed lecturer 
in the Department of Botaiw and Dr W H MeCrea, 
formerly senior scholar of Trinity Cellego and Isaac 
Newton fellow in the University of Cambridge, has 
been appomted lecturer m the Department of Mathe- 
matics 

MANrHBSTKB —Prof H J Floiiro professoi of 
geography and anthropology in the University College 
of Wales, Aberystwyth, has been appointed professor 
of geography 


Tmk Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching published m its last annual report an account 
of an educational mqiury diffenng from those which 
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liaa hitherto undertaken, or promoted, m that it 
involves traomj; the progress of individual students 
throughout ttieir careers in secondary schools and m 
college Previous studies have presented in cross 
section pictures of a situation at a selected time 
mthout regard to what went before or followed m the 
experience of the mdividiud student The mvestigs 
tions, which will neoessanly be prolonged through a 
period of ten years, will embrace the work done in 
most of the secondary schools and fifty colleges m 
Pennsylvania, and will, it is hoped, throw light on the 
validity of currently used methods of classification of 
pupils accordmg to abilities and interests, on the 
degree of consistency to be looked for in normal 
educational growth, and on the actual efiiciency of 
secondary and higher institutions in the organisation 
and administration of courses of study, the evaluation 
of educational products, and the rewarfing of student 
effort In tracing the progress of individual students 
through college, material will, it is thought, l>e obtamed 
for dealing with difficulties resulting from the kaleido 
scopic nature of the elective curnculum and the 
bewildermg variety of personal contact and advice, 
much of it of a partisan character, to which the college 
entrant is exposed Much might he done, it is sug 
gestod, in “ initiating vigorous, wholly avowed and 
offlcial measures to undfratand the student, and thus 
to discharge primary obligations of the college” 
Other matters of general intorost in the report aro 
reviews of the rise and present position of ondow^ 
foundations in the United States, of professional 
salaries, and of pension systems 

The League of Nations sots a high value on the 
disBomiuation among the children and youth of a 
knowledge of its aims and achievements The qiies 
tion how this may best be ac< omplishwl has bron 
investigated during the past eighteen months by a 
joint committee representative of Lnglish and Welsh 
education authorities and teachers’ professional asso 
ciations, and the conclusions arrived at as a result 
of its labours are now published in a pamphlet 
entitled ‘‘Kducation and the League of Nations” 
The committee’s investigations embraced work done 
in elementary and secondary schools and in training 
colleges and university training departments It is 
in the elementary schools that progress has been most 
marked In secondary schools there is a disposition 
to look askance at instruction in the principles and 
activities of the League as ‘ propaganda^, and to mark 
time pending adaptation of exammation syllabuses 
by the various school examination authorities to the 
League’s educational policy The teacher traming 
mstitutions do not seem to have m€ule hitherto an 
adequate response to Lord Eustace Percy’s appeal 
to the conference of local education authorities m 
June 1927, when he pointed out that it is above all 
the students at these institutions for whom oppor 
tunities must be provided for acquiring a sound 
knowledge and a balanced view of the origin and work 
of the League In its recommendations the joint 
committee lias shown how this ideal may bo irons 
lated into practice It deals also with such matters 
as school celebrations, visits to Geneva, interchange 
of correspondence, school journeys, and the mter 
change of schoolboys and girls If the minds of the 
nsmg generation aro to develop the attitude postu- 
lated by Ihe Kellogg Pact, it is essential that measures 
such 08 those recommended should be adopted, mid 
not only m Great Britain but also among other, 
moludmg less peace lovmg, peoples Cimies of the 
pamphlet can be obtained (price 3d each) from the 
office of the League of Nations Union, 18 Qrosvenor 
Crescent, London, 8 W 1 
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Histone Natural Events 

Jan I, 1926 Rhine Floods — ^The river began to 
rise rapidly on Deo 27, and by Jon 1 stood 32 feet 
above normal low water at Cologne, the highest level 
of the Rhine on record Three quarters of the town 
was under water, which stood 13 foot above the river 
banks Great damage was done by the Rhine, 
Scheldt, and Maas m Holland , dykes burst, and wide 
areas of low ground were flooded The floods were 
caused by heavy ram on the hills coinciding with high 
wmter temperature and the meltmg of the snows 

Jan 6-7, 1889 Rime — After two days of frost 
and dense fog m Norfolk, the wind changed to south 
west, and an unusually thick deposit of ice-needles, 
up to two inches m length, was formed on the wind 
ward sides of exposed objects Many isolated de 
Liduoiis trees, especially birch, oak, elm, and poplar, 
were badly damaged, wliilo nearly all overhead tele 
phone and telegraph wires were broken down 

Jan 6-7, 1839 Great Storm — On the night of 
Jan 6-7, western and northern Ireland, northern 
England, and southern Scotland were visited by an 
exceedingly violent gale from the south west, probably 
the worst since that of 1703 Many thousands of 
trees were uprooted m Ireland houses were unroofed, 
chimney stacks and walls blown down Many % esaols 
wore wrecked luid there was groat loss of life Menai 
Suspension Bridge was damaged 

Jan 6-7, 1928 Thames Flood — The predicted 
height of tho high tide at London Bridge on the early 
morning of Jan 7, that is, the height to which the 
water would rise if the meteorological conditions wore 
normal, was 21 feet above Admiralty datura This 
18 not especially high, for tho predicted height some 
tunes roaches 25 feet The water actually rose nearly 
SIX feet above tho predicted height, making ..he highest 
known level of the Thames m London, and flowed 
over or through the embankments at several points 
in the City, Southwark, Westminster, and westward 
to Hammersmith The low lying riverside districts 
are below the level of spring tides, and were cleeply 
flooded, while fourteen people, most of whom were 
sleeping in basements, were drowmed 

The abnormal rise was due to a ‘ storm surge ’ in the 
southern North hea On Jan 6 a deep barometric 
depression travelled rapidly across Scotland m an east 
south east direction, and m its rear a gale blew from 
north west and north over the North Sea durmg the 
evening, driving 0 storm wave southwards At 3 p m 
on Jan 6 the level was 1 6 feet above tho normal tide 
at Dunbar Travellmg along the east coast the wave 
grow in height and reached Southend at 11 pm, 
raising the level 6 feet Opposite the Thames estuary 
it divided into three parts , only a small part passed 
through the narrow Straits of Dover, raismg the level 
about 3 feet, another part travelled north eastwards 
®long the coast of Holland, and the remamder entered 
the Thames estuary, reaching London at 1 a m on 

Jan 7 An auxiliary factor m the London flood may 

have been the high level of the Thames itself, due to 
heavy ram and melting snow On Jan 7 the flow at 
Teddmgton Weir was 0600 million gallons a day, more 
than double the flow when the river is ‘ bonk high ‘ 
This wvor water would, however, bo rapidly distributed 
m the widenmg estuary, and probably did not con 
tribute more than a few mohes to the height of the 
tide at London Bridge 

Jsn 7i *558 ‘ Calais ’ Storm • — It is recorded bv 

Hobnsbed that at the takuig of Calais “began a 
marvellous sore and rigorous tempest, contmumg the 
space of four or five clays together” A swere 
thunderstorm beat down houses and churches 
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J«n 7f **3* Luminosity — Owing to the presence 
of a kind of luminous mist, print could be read at 
raidmght in Italy and Germany The abnormally 
hght nights contmued for a considerable fieriod 
Jan 8, 1924 Cyclonic Wave — A small but deep 
barometric depression passed from Ireland across 
France It was accompanied by a cyclonic wave 
which struck the coast of Brittany, causing the sea to 
rise 3 feet above the level of the highest spring tides, 
and mundating the coast 

Jan 9, 1857 Californian Earthquake — An earth 
quake, preceded by strong shucks, was felt m southern 
Cahforma, from Sacramento to Fort Yuma, a distance 
of nearly 600 miles It was most severe at Fort 
Tejon, in the neighbourhood of which a fissure 40 
miles long was formed A remarkable feature of the 
earthquake was its ^ect on the rivers of the district 
The water of the Mokelumne River was thrown on its 
banks so as to leave the bed bare m one place, while 
the stretwn of the Kem River was reversed 

Jan 9, 1896 High Pressure over Scotland — Durmg 
the second week of January, an anticyclone moved 
westward from the continent of Europe over the 
British Isles, where it combineil with another anti 
cyclone lying off our north west coasts, and incretised 
suddenly m intensity At 8 a m on Jan 9 the bare 
meter exceeded 31 inches (1050 millibars) over the 
whole of Scotland, the first appearance of that isobar 
on our weather charts The highest reading, corrected 
for gravity, was 31 139 inches (1054 6 mb ) at 9 a m 
at Ochtertyre, Perthshire After Jan 9 the whole 
system moved away south westwards, and on Jan 10 
the highest readmg was just below 31 mchos A re 
markable return of high pressure occurred at the end 
of the month, when the corrected barometer rose to 
30 975 inches (1048 9 mb ) at Valentia, Ireland A 
peculiarity of both anticyclones was the mild weather 
associated with them In the British Isles high pressure 
in wmter is generally associated with frost and fog, 
but on both occasions m January 1896 temperature 
was almost everywhere above the freezing point 
Jan 10, 1608 Severe Winter — The winter of 
1607-8 was probably the most severe on record in 
western Europe, and was long remembered as “ the 
great winter " In England the cold continued from 
Dec 6 to Feb 14, but on the oontment of Europe it 
contmued until the middle of March On Jan 10, 
m a church in Pans, the wine froze in the chalice All 
the great rivers of western Europe were frozen, fires 
were lit on the Thames, and the Zuider Zee was 
crossed from Harlmgen to Amsterdam Many human 
bemgs, cattle, and young trees were killed The break 
up of the ice was followed by great floods 

Jan 10-15,1820 Great Cold —A short period of 
very mtense cold occurred from England to Italy 
Arago remarks that on Jan 10 a great number of mul- 
berry trees spht along their whole length, mostly trees 
from ten to thirty years old The openings remained 
until the end of the frost, after which they healed up 
and the trees survived An observer at Tunbridge 
Wells recorded that on Jan 16 the thermometer fell 
to - 10° F , “ the lowest by fourteen degrees that I 
ever remember it ” The details of this thermometer 
and its exposure are not known, so that this readmg 
cannot be compared with modem ‘ records ’ 

Jan II, 1900 Haloes and Mock Suns — BnUiant 
optical phenomena were visible over the greater part 
of south east England durmg the morning The 
common halo of 22° and the rarer halo of 46° were both 
visible and bnUiantly coloured Above both haloes 
were arcs of contact, and a mock sun appeared to 
the right of the true sun on the 22° halo Some 
observers also saw a second mock sun to the left of the 
true sun 
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Societies and Academies 

London 

Geological Society, Dec 18 — Frederick Walker 
The geology of the Shiant Isles The Shiant Isles 
form a small uninhabited archipelago in the North 
Mmch, some five miles east of the Park district of 
Lewis The group is made up almost entirely of 
crmamte sills separated by relatively thin aigillaoeous 
strata which have undergone considerable contact- 
alteration, but the fossil content of which (ammomtes, 
belemmtes, and one species of Inoceramua) assigns 
them to a low position m the Upper Lias The two 
largest islands are each over a mile in length, and 
are jomed by a shingle beach A third large island 
lies about a mile to the east, and is also to a great 
extent made up of a single thick sill of crmamte 
East of this island, however, the crmamte passes 
gradually into syenite, towards the centre of the sill, 
the thickness of the alkaline rock bemg at least 60 feet 
The age of the igneous activity is ahnost certainly 
Tertiary, and is probably the same as that of the 
Trottornish sills m Skye Although glacial stnie are 
not seen on the islands, their general aspect indicates 
a flow of ice from south to north during the Glocial 
Period 

Dublin 

Royal Irish Academy, Dec 9 —Gertrude Connolly 
The vegetation of southern Connemara The paper 
dealt with the vegetation of a large area lymg west 
of Galway between the sea and the mountains — a 
vast tract of almost unbroken bog This area had 
not previously been examined botamoally save along 
Its margms Ramfall and humidity are very high, 
and m consequence the bogland is perennially ex 
tremely wet and difficult to explore The vegetation 
proved to be lunited m number of species, and alter 
nated mainly between those of dner and wetter bog 


Philosophical and Literary Society, Deo 10 — G W 
Brindley (1) On the dielectric constants of hehuin 
and argon The dielectric constants of these gases are 
calculated from the cliarge distributions obtained by 
Hartreo, using an expression due to Pauling and others 
for the dielectric constant of an electron ui a central 
field of charge bemg chosen so that r\ is the 

same for the hydrogen like distribution as for the 
Hartree charge distribution The calculated value of 
(iC - 1) for helium agrees well with the experimental 
value, but the calculateil value for argon is not good — 

(2) Note on the accuracy of constants m an optical 
dispersion formula The accuracy is considerably 1^ 
than the accuracy of the experunental values of the 
refractive index In the case of methane, if (m -1) 
IS assumetl accurate to 1 part in 50,000, the constants 
m the formula (/»-!)= CKp* - n») can only be accurate 
to about 1 per cent, owing to the form of the dispersion 
curve and the limited range of expermiental data — 

(3) Note on distribution of charge with carbon atom 
(2) A contmuation of a previous paper, pomtmg out 
that some new experimental measurements of the 
X ray scattering factor F are in goal 

the theoretical value given m Part 1 — R Whiddlnj- 
ton Note on the electron gun Experiments are de 
scribed m which the electron beam from a is us^ 
m a cathode ray oscillograph and is founjl t'S* 
a velocity much less than that calculated /tom tlm 
apphed potential A curious shortemng of the beam 
under certain conditions was also observed J 
Roberts and R WWddmgton Note on melastio electron 
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colhsiona m oxygen at low pressuree Expenmenta 
are described m which electrons of about 100 volts 
velocity traverse oxygen gas at low pressure Quantum 
losses are observed and certam mterpretations sug 
gested — A E Batty* and H M Dawson The nature 
of Uie reaction between phorone and lodme and the 
influence of the acidity of the aqueous medium on the 
reaction velocity The rate at which iodine disappears 
from the reaction mixture is determmed by the 
velocity of the keto — Venol transformation of the 
phorone The variation of the speed of the reaction m 
buffer solutions ranging from pH 3 topM 9 shows that 
the major catalytic eflects are duo to the jomt euition 
of the hydrogen and hydroxyl ions The graph of the 
velocity agamst pH gives a catenary curve — 
Grainger (1) The appearance of bean mozaio m 
England A short descriptive note on an infection 
m dwarf kidney beans at Weetwood, Leeds The 
symptoms of the malady are identical with those of 
bean mozaio desonbed in America by Reddish and 
Stewart, Fajardo and others — (2) An attempt to 
cultivate the virus of tobacco mozaio tn vitro Two 
experiments on the cultivation of the virus of tobacco 
mozaio tn intro are described One followed the 
method of Olitsky, and in the other a chloroplast 
suspension was employed Neither showed an m 
crease in virus concentration during cultivation — 
W H Pearsall and Alice Wright The proportions of 
soluble and msoluble nitrogenous materials in fresh 
and dried plant tissues An examination has been 
made of the effect of drying leaves by the method of 
Lmk and Tottingham, upon the distribution of protein 
and non protein nitrogen The amount of non protein 
nitrogen extracted by 60 fier cent alcohol is only 
slightly increased (1 5 2 0 per cent of total) by this 
method of drying The variations in the ratio of 
protein nitrogen to soluble nitrogen in dried leaves 
follow those in fresh leaves, but are proportionately 
lower In leaves having a higher water content there 
IS no increase in the relative amount of hydrolysis on 
drying — T M Naylor and A G Abel An analysis of 
the hnk gear of an old beam engme A short illus 
trated description of the link gear of an old beam 
engine constructed by Boulton and Watt in 1792 and 
dismantled in 1888 


Leningrad 

Academy of Sciences (Comptea rendua, No 18) — 
N N Nasonov Contribution to the freshwater fauna 
of TurhelUiria rhabdoeoeltda of J apan Fourteen species 
have been found on the island Chondo, several of them 
new to science One of the latter, Macroatomum 
aatfuntcum, is very near to the American M aenaitwum 
— K K Fleror Some new data on Capreolua of 
eastern Asia Supplementary distributional data are 
given (see author’s paper m (7 if , p 479, 1928), and 
descriptions of young animals of all species are pro 
sented — M GaUdzhiev and E Malm The influence 
of some physico chemical factors on marine water Pro 
tozoa Studies on the influence of oxygen, hydrogen, 
and carbon dioxide m the water on marme Pro- 
tozoa mdioato that the effects may bo very dif 
ferent even when the pH value is the same The 
mam physiological factor proveil to be the carbomo 
acid, towards which there is a specific reaction , for 
example, the Protozoa of the family Tirmnnoidea are 
killed withm 40 seconds m sea water saturated with 
carbon dioxide, while Metopua aignotdea can sur- 
vive uji to 9 days — A B Verigo An apparatus for 
the determination of tlie electrostatic capacity of elec 
troscopes An apparatus is described which can be 
fitted on to the lid of an electroscope and permits of 
determmmg its capacity within 1 2 per cent — A B 
Verigo A rotary apparatus for increasmg electric 
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tension The apparatus described mcreases the 
tension up to five times 


Rome 

Royal National Academy of the Lincet Com 
munications received during the vacation — G Abetti 
and B NovAkovg Structure of the Ime Ha and period 
of rotation of the solar chromosphere A note on the 
dissymmetry of the line Ha at the sim’s border, as 
deternuned by spectrograms obtained at Arcetri, was 
pubbshed in 1926 A large number of measurements 
made in 1927 and 1928 give the result Ho, - Ho, - 
-0 059 i: 0 002A , the centre of the dark component 
Ho, bemg hence displaceil with respect to Ho„ 
together with the emission comjionents, by 0 069 A 
A series of spectrograms tompsiing opposite edges of 
the sun at various latitudes shows that the velocity 
of the hydrogen layer giving rise to the line Ho, is 
greater than that corresponding with Ho„ that of the 
mvertmg stratum lying between the two The 
equatorial acceleration is sensibly the same for the 
throe layers The dissymmetry ajipears to be greater 
m the east than m the west — D Mercogliano The 
quadratic complexes containing the congruence of the 
axes of a cubic humji and the conditions for two 
binary cubics havmg two common roots — E Persico 
and F Scandone The Hall effect with extended 
electrodes (1) — M Merola if bcuti A senes of 85 
photometne observations on this variable, made at 
Capodunonte between Aug 10, 1927, and Dec 6,1928, 
indicate two maxima and four minima, and confirm 
the irregularity of the period and of the light curve, 
m accordance with the observations of Jacchia, Spears, 
Peltier, Carr, and Ford, and with the discussions of 
Sawyer and of Camjibell - F de Carli Viscosity 
isotherms of binary mixtures (4) The system, 
benzaldehyde sulphur monoohloi ide Thermal analy 
818 of this system being impossible, since all the 
mixtures give, on coolmg, viscous masses with scarcely 
appreciable velocities of crystallisation, use has been 
made of the viscosity Iho maximum divergence of 
the observeii from the calculated viscosities occurs 
with mixtures containing 60 per cent of the aldehyde, 
the formation of the compound 2 C,H, CHO, iS,n, 
being thus indicated — A Ferrari and A Inganni 
The importance of the crystalline form m the forma 
tion of solid solutions (6) Thennal and X ray 
analysis of the anhydrous systems CaCl, -CoCl„ 
Can, - FeCl„ CaCl, - MnCl„ and CaCl, - CdCl, Cobal 
tous and ferrous chlorides give eutectics with calcimn 
chlonde at 614° and 592°, the molecular proportions 
of the calcium salt being 54 3 and 44 5 per cent 
respectively Manganese and cadmium chlorides give 
mixed crystals with calcium chloride in all proportions, 
and these crystals, even with small proportions of one 
of the components, decompose into their constituents 
at about 476° and 414° resjiectively The behaviour 
of these systems points to a difference between the 
structure of calcium chloride and those of the rhombo 
hedne chlorides of cobalt, iron, magnesium, man 
ganese, and cadmium, since none of the systems shows 
the complete miscibility devoid of maximum and 
mmimum solidification temperatures charactenstic 
of isomorphouB mixtures Assuming Goldschmidt’s 
values, the radii of the ions are Co++ 0 82 A , 
Mg++ 0 78 A , Fe++ 0 83 A , Mn++ 0 91 A , Cd++ 
l'G3A, Ca'*^ 1 06 A— G Piccardi Speotrographio 
detection of bismuth m the ashes of animal organisms 
If certain modifications arc made m the circuit, the 
detection of very small amoimts of bismuth is possible 
by means of Imes m the ultra violet region of the 
sj^k s^trum, especially the line \3067, which is 
observable with solutions containing only 0 001 per 
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cent of the metal — G Scagharlni and P Prates! The 
colour reaction between sodium nitroprusside and 
creatinine Two possible formulse are suggested for 
the ruby coloured substance formed, according to 
VVeyl’s test, by the action of sodium nitroprusside on 
creatinine in alkaline solution — G Scagharint and 
G Tartarini Additive compounds of halides of 
bivalent metals with organic bases (7) The followmg 
hexamethylenetetramine compiounds are described 
2MgCl„ 16H,0, 6 C,Hi,N 4 , 2MgIj, 1611,0, 6C,H„N, , 
2MgBr„ 16H,0, 5C,H„N, , 2raCl„ 8H,0, 6C,H„N, 
— Giambattista Dal Piaz Geological notes on the 
region of the Aurine Alps and of the Giant Vodrettes 
(Upper Adige) — A Palombi The biological cycle of 
Dipnterostomum bnmruB Stossich (Digenetic trema 
tode fam Zoogonidsc Odhner) — M Tirelli Opening 
of Malpighian tubes m the meso intestine — G Mezza- 
droli and E Vareton Action of Wood’s light on the 
germination of seeds and on the giowtli of plants 
Bxpeiiments on barley, beans, jieas, and maize show 
that Wood’s light oxoits a favourable influence on the 
germination of seeds and on the growth of plants 
when applied for 15 minutes to some hours per day 
The action is especially favouiablo during the early 
stages of development, the plants being incroaseil in 
number, vigour, and height -G Mezzadroli and E 
Vareton Comparison between the im tions exerted 
by ultra shnit electromagnetic waves (\2 3 mm ) 
and by the Lakhovsky osiillatiiig (iitiiit on the 
germination of seeils and the growth of plants Ihe 
favourable mfluonto of electromagnetic waves on 
seeds and plants is similar to, but more rnaikeil and 
more constant than, that of the Lakhovsky circuit 
and IS a function of the intensity of the waves them 
selves — P Pasqutni and G Meldolesi Investigations 
on radio sensitiveness in the development of the eggs 
of amphibia (1) Differential radio susceiitibility of 
the various embryonic stages (Anurans) — M Curzi 
A now and serious disease of maize During last 
June certain maize was attacked, with loss of about 
80 per cent of the plants, by a malady which resulted 
III necrosis at the base of the stalk The plants 
affecteil fell to the ground and there continued to 
grow without any sign of withering, communications 
between the aenal and subterranean organs romain 
mg uninterrupted The disease is duo to a mould, 
probably communicated from the previous year’s 
ciop of beet — Constantino Gonni Acido proteolytic 
enzymes of tanning 


Sydnev 

Royal Society of New South Wales, Nov 6 — A R 
Penfold and J L Simonsen Note on the leal oil from 
Dacrydium Franklmu Hookei The chemical lom 
position of the terpene fraction as previously revealed 
was confirmed, but the principal terpene for which 
the name dacrydene was proposed has now been 
shown to consist of A ‘oarene and beta pmene The 
formei is a new bicycho terpene first isolated by Dr 
Simonsen from Indian pine oil Tlie solid diterpene, 
phylloclatlene, was also isolated from this oil — 
A R Penfold and F R Monson The essential oils 
Mdaleuca decora (Sabsbury) Dnice and M Nodosa 
var Tenmfolui Candolle) from the Poit Jackson 
District (1) The principal constituents of oil from 
the former are d a pmene (60 60 per cent) and 
sesquiterpenes (26 30 per cent), with small quantities 
of o terpmeol, dipentene, ajid sesquitorjiene alcohol 
The oil from the later yields cineol (40 66 per cent), 
a pmene, dipentene, a terpmeol, sesquitorjieno, etc 
Both these species of paper bark tea tree occur m 
extensive areas close to Sydney, but the rapid ad 
vanoement of settlement foreshadows then eitormina 
tion at an eeirly date 
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School Certificate Biology 

r IIHERE aro indications that, m the not far distant 
J- future, there may be removed from our courses 
of education the reproach that m England alone 
of practically all civilised countries is it possible for 
a student at the ago of eighteen or nineteen to leave 
school destitute of any leaching in the fundamental 
processes of life Biology as a subject in the School 
(’-ertificate Examinations has received attention at 
the Headmasters’ Conference , a report containmg 
suggestions for a syllabus has lately been published 
by a committee of the British Association , and 
a committee appointed by British zoologists ‘ to 
consider the position of animal biology in the school 
curriculum and matters relating thereto ” has also 
leported upon the subject It is, too, a hopeful 
sign that nearly all oxamimng bodies granting 
school certificates now include biology among the 
examination subjects, and further, that the 
number of candidates offering it, though still a very 
small iKrccntage of the yeholo, shows a steady in 
crease 

It IS clear that in formulating a syllabus and m 
determining the scofie of this examination, the 
opinion of those engaged in teaching biology at 
schools should carry great weight They are 
familiarwith the conditions prevailing m the schools , 
and, far better than professors and lecturers at the 
umvcrsities, can judge not only what is feasible, 
but also what is within the mental reach of pupils 
at the age of sixteen or thereabouts The Science 
Masters’ Association was thus well advised in 
arranging a discussion on school certihcate biology 
during its recent conference at the Imperial (Allege 
of Science, and in endeavouring to secure a con 
sensus of opinion regarding the purjioso of such 
biology and the character of the examination itself 
The propositions laid down in order to focus dis 
cussion were as follows 

(o) Biology should be a subject m which it is 
possible to obtain ‘ credits ”, and must not be re- 
garded as a “ soft option ” , but nevertheless it is 
obvious that the same number of hours will never 
be allotted to it as to mathematics, languages, etc 

(6) School Certificate Biology is intendeil to he 
for general education purposes, and not as a pre- 
paration for specialised Higher Certificate work 

(c) The examining bcslies should keep their de 
tailed syllabuses as short and general as possible 

(d) A knowledge of Chemical and Physical pro 
cesses is not to be demanded except in so far as they 
are necessary for an elementary understandmg of 
definite biological principles 

(e) There Mould be no practical examination , 
demonstration lectures talang the place of indi 
vtdual practical work 
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(/) A syllabus should include 

1 The fundamental prmoiples of plant physio- 

logy and propagation, but without anj un 
necessary anatomical details 

2 The elements of human physiology and de 

pendence of all animal life on the green 
plant for its source of energy 

3 The carbon and mtrogen cycle, and the part 

played by bacteria and fungi m nature 

4 Amoeba, Hydra, and the Frog (These should 

be the only actual ammal types men 
tioned ) 

5 Structure of a regular flower to show pollina 

tion and fertilisation 

6 An elementary knowledge of, at least, the 

evidences of Evolution, and tlie pnnciplcs 
of Heredity 

(g) Defimte “ Field Work ” is impossible for 
boys at this stage during school hours 

The suggested syllabus is comraendably brief, 
and appears to include all the essentials , though 
teachers will probably allude to other than the 
three animals specified in (/) 4, and to some of the 
more striking irregular flowers when dealing with 
pollination , and will find occasional expansion of 
this bare mimmum desirable There is clearly no 
intention to restrict the teacher rigidly to the 
scheduled items 

The second of the abo\e propositions (b) needs 
strong emphasis In the past there has been too 
great a tendency to teach elementary science on 
Imes suited to students destined later to specialise 
in science, and to disregard the fact that an enor- 
mous majority of the pupils at this stage are not so 
destmed It is not unnatural for a teacher, especi 
ally for a young one who has but recently com 
pleted an advanced course at the university, to 
teach on the hnes along 'w hich he himself, a special 
ist, has been taught But the temptation must bo 
resisted Prior to and up to the school certificate 
examination, all the science teaching should be 
solely for purposes of general education and culture 
It should pave the way for the future citizen to 
take an intelbgOnt interest m the progress of 
modem thought, and in social legislation, hygiene, 
and the general welfare of mankind , and should 
render possible, nay probable, a fuller, happier life, 
a better use of the environment, and a keener 
appreciation of its beauty and mystery 

These considerations, coupled with the reference 
to chenucal and physical processes m the fourth 
proposition (d), raise the question — Is the present 
policy of allowing chemistry, physios, or biology to 
be offered as separate subjects in the school certi- 
ficate exammations wise and educationally sound ? 
Their very separation savours of specialisation A 
candidate offering biology must have had some 
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instruction both m chemistry and in physics , but 
the converse is not true — greatly to the loss of the 
candidates concerned 

Now in other school certificate subjects candi- 
dates are really examined on work that has been 
spread over several years, dating back in some 
cases to the very commencement of their education, 
though perhaps pressure of the examination 
‘ screw ’ has been applied only for a year or two 
preceding the examination The above suggested 
syllabus, however, and some of those prescribed 
by examining bodies for other scientific subjects, 
can bo covered satisfactorily in three or four terms, 
with a time table allotment of about three hours 
per week It would assuredly be preferable that 
the period during which the science has been 
studied should bo more nearly commensurate with 
that pertaining to other subjects of the examina- 
tion This end could lie achieved if in the school 
certificate the only science allowed were ‘ general ’, 
and if the ‘ general science ’ were based on biology, 
broadly conceived as the science of life for all 

The Science Masters Association’s syllabus 
affords abundant opportunity for digressions into 
the realms of chemistry and nearly all branches of 
physics Such digressions might extend over 
several weeks, or even a whole term , and would 
certainly provide ample material for individual 
experimental work Even with the short sylla 
bus suggested, the biology master worth his salt is 
bound to refer in teaching to a large number of 
topics that already find a place in the elementary 
text books of chemistry and physics, for example, 
the properties of air and of water, oxidation, 
conservation of energy, and so on Thus the di- 
gressions would have as their objective the elucida- 
tion of many of the properties of living matter, and 
the whole course would gam m coherence and in 
interest Such a syllabus might well serve as the 
nucleus of a two year or three year course, accord 
mg to the number of hours per week assigned in 
general science for the school certificate examina- 
tion The standard, measured by the amount of 
ground covered, should be low , but a high degree 
of accuracy should be demanded It is only thus 
that sure foundations are laid 

To carry out such a reform in the teaohmg will 
require careful co ordination of the work, and loyal 
CO operation among the teachers in each school 
Such CO ordinated schemes of science teaching are, 
and have been for some years, in operation in 
nearly all the countries of western Europe The 
hke should surely not be beyond the organising 
abihty of the schools and umversities of England 
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Statistical Method in the Social Sciences 

The Stahsttcal Method tn Economica and Polittcal 
Science a Treatiae on the Quantitative and Inati 
tutional Approach to Social and Industrial Prob 
letns By Prof P Sargant Florence (Inter- 
national Library of Psychology, Philosophy and 
Scientific Method ) Pp xxiv+521 (I.rf>ndon 
Kegan Paul and C>) , Ltd , New York Har 
court, Brace and Co , 1 92‘1 ) 25« net 

U NTIL just recently, statistics have not been 
regarded as a very essential part of eeonomics 
or pobtical science, or mdeetl of any of the social 
sciences, but have been looked upon as rather dull 
and drab accessories, to be relegated to the end of 
the book as mere appendices There is scarcely a 
single table or diagram m any of the older classits, 
and although measurability, in Lord Kelvin’s well 
known dictum, was supposed to be the hall mark of 
any true science, it was rather furtively hoped that 
economics, at all events, if not the other members 
of the social group, could somehow be shuffled 
through the portals into the world of science 
without possessing any gieat store of measurable 
data 

There has been some improviment, during the 
last few years, in the introduction and use of 
statistical method in economics, but Prof Sargant 
Florence is probably right m saying that attempts 
at the scientific study of mankind in the economic 
and political spheres have largely broken down 
owing to faulty liaison work between the non 
statistical and the statistical methods of approach 
“ The mathematical statistician is out of touch 
with the expert in a special field, and the experts, 
whether economists, political scientists, or socio 
legists, generally fail to make use of statistical 
methods and busy themselves with repeating the 
same unverified hypotheses, or pitting one equally 
unverified hypothesis against another ” The trail 
so brilliantly blazed by Jevons has not been ado 
quately followed up, and though there has been 
considerable advance in the study and appreciation 
of statistics and a vast output of statistical stuches 
and compilations bearmg more or loss directly on 
different fields of economics, little real fusion of 
economic theory with measured observations has 
been achieved There have been, it is true, some 
notable exceptions among the economists, such as 
H L Moore, Wesley Mitchell, Taussig, Cassel, 
Pigou, and Marshall, who have oombmed a pro- 
found knowledge of economic theory with sound 
statistical skill , but in the mam, the argument 
holds that modem economics is still largely con- 
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cemed with the elaboration or more or less plausible 
theories insufficiently supported by verifiable data 
A further cnticism which seems well justified — 
although it has always been easy enough to pile up 
criticism against the economist and all his ways, 
justifiable or notr— is based on the attempts to 
separate the economic from the political, and to 
make two entirely disl met entities of economics and 
political science For purposes of specialised study 
this may be desirable, but despite the dictates of 
specialism, which may sometimes bo followed too 
slavishly and fearfully, it cannot be too strongly 
insisted that the social sciences at all events should, 
so far as possible, be studied as one Certainly 
economics and political science cannot be separated 
for long, and this becomes more clearly apparent 
when their statistical foundations and structure 
are envisaged It is the supreme merit of Prof 
Sargant Florence, when planning his great work, 
that ho has co ordmated and correlated in a won- 
derfully skilful manner, the highly complex data 
of economics and political science, and used the 
statistical approach for his purpose m such a way 
that the result is a triumph m homogeneity, a 
noble architectural pile, deeply impressing the 
observer with its massive strength, completeness, 
well balanced proportions, and unity 

Various devices have been sought, but seldom 
found, for counteracting the evils of specialism m 
modem science, for providing a higher and more 
comprehensive viewpoint, for seeing a science or 
branch thereof m its remoter connexions, for co 
ordinatmg related parts Philosophy has some 
times been called upon to fulfil this important r61o , 
but that statistical method also could be used to 
serve the same end, though to a lesser degree, was 
an original and brilliant conception which Prof 
Florence has woiked out with mdefatigable per 
severance, amazing skill, and comprehensive grasp 
of a vast held in economics and political science 
The expert statistician may not always agree with 
the author in certain details of technique, some of 
which he himself admits may be heretical , and 
truly, m such an elaborate technique, even though 
higher mathematics is eschewed, there are bound 
to be some controversial points for the hjrper 
critical specialist , but for the general reader, for 
the general student of economics and political 
science, the work is invaluable as a veritable store 
house of the latest research in statistical method as 
apphed to these particular social sciences It sums 
up the work of all the best authorities, but most of 
it 18 the author’s own, is fresh, original, stimulating, 
and written in that lucid and charming style that 
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one has been led to expect from Prof Florence Its 
breadth and Oioroughness are remarkable, for it is 
very much more than a mere text-book on statistical 
method It is also a comprehensive treatise on 
economic and political science so far as these are 
amenable to statistical treatment, and the extent 
of that amenableness is much greater than is com- 
monly supposed, as may be gathered from the 
followmg brief summary of contents, takep from 
Chaps 1 and 11 

The function of economics and pohtical science 
18 the discovery and study of fact in the indicative 
mood, free from moral implications, and from 
optative or imperative attitudes Scientific know 
l^ge must first be obtained before it can be apphed 
to produce the results desired for the good of man- 
kind 

In the pursuit of knowledge the primary function 
of statistics IS to describe item facts summarily 
Such deScnptions may substitute experience for 
unfounded or ill founded assumptions, and venfy 
or refute economic or political theory, or suggest 
pertinent generahsations of their own for theory to 
interpret The statistical approach can be shown 
to be not inferior to deductive reasonmg as mental 
disciphne 

The focus and scope of economics and political 
science are desonbed, and a further subdivision of 
the complete field is suggested into (a) economics , 
(6) pohtical science proper , (c) pohtical economics , 
and (d) economic politics This method of sub 
dividing 18 perhaps open to criticism Economic, 
pohtical, and institutional mter relations are next 
dealt with, thus completmg Part I In Part II 
are desonb^ very fully the methods and techmque 
of statistical measurement The pnnciples of 
classification and orientation demanded by quali- 
tative differences and complexities are given m 
Part III , together with the pnnciples and pro 
cautions to m observed m representing quahties 
through quantitative index numbers This part 
includes a discussion of both statistical and non 
statistical methods of causal mterpretation, such 
as isolation of factors, experiment, and introspec- 
tion In Part IV we proceed to tackle the in 
tncacies of economic theory, modified in certain 
important respects, especially m the direction of 
flexibility, in order to smt statistical requirements 
The statistical approach starts from item facts, but 
may use established theories as plausible working 
h}q)Othe8e8 Eventually, statistically tested theones 
or theoretically interpretable statistics may per 
haps be found to rest upon a solid and exact 
physical or psycho physiological basis 

In pohtical science there is no body of accepted 
theory but merely some structural and functional 
analysis, and the statistician must bmld up his own 
theones empincally by the correlation of vaneties 
of structure, procMure, and transactions, and by 
the correlation of vaneties of objectively dis- 
tinguishable procedures such as ruling, work- 
sharing, and manning 
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It will be seen that Prof Florence goes as deeply 
as IS possible for a statistician to go in investigating 
the complex phenomena of mankmd’s behaviour 
m the economic and pohtical spheres, even to the 
extent of finding a measure for the psycho-physio- 
logioal (Why not psychological simply ?) factors of 
exchange , but since he has necessarily excluded all 
ethical and moral implications, as ruthlessly indeed 
as the American economist, General Walker, has 
done, and adhered faithfully to the indicative mood, 
the inquiry would seem to atop short at its most 
interesting and practically valuable stage 

Presumably it is left for the social philosopher to 
expatiate in the optative mood, and the statesman 
in the imperative mood The former, with out- 
stretched arms and full of a burmng zeal for the 
welfare of mankind, seeks persuasively to ineul 
cate pohtical wisdom wherever this is to be found , 
whilst the latter imperatively thunders forth his 
commands Both should be as well grounded m 
the statistical approach to economics and pohtical 
science as Prof Florence, but is this possible ? Or 
IS it too much to hope that Prof Florence himself 
will work out for us the ethical and moral implica- 
tions, and supplement and co ordinate such of 
these implications as are already scattered about in 
some of his other books, for example, in “ Econo- 
mics and Uplift”, continuing on a larger and more 
comprehensive scale the work already begun by 
Sir Wilfrid Ashley, Prof Cunningham, and one or 
two others ? This would be a real contribution to 
the clarification of politics, estabhshing it on a 
more scientific basis, and a contnbution also to the 
true art of statesmanship which cannot possibly be 
considered apart from ethics and morals Prof 
Florence’s book raises numerous other questions of 
the utmost importance, discussion of which is pre 
eluded by lack of space 

Sterilisation as a Practical Eugenic 
Policy 

Stenhsahon for Human Betterment a Summary of 
Results of 6000 Operations in California, 1909- 
1929 By E S Gosney and Dr Paul Popenoe 
(A Pubhcatiou of the Human Betterment 
Foundation ) Pp xviii + 202 (New York The 
Macmillan Co , 1929 ) 8« 6d net 

T his httle book IS a storehouse of information 
on the efforts which have been made m the 
Umted States to improve the human stock by 
stenhsmg the feeble mmded and the insmie It 
appears that although more Americano laws have 
been passed in about twenty states of the Umon 
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providing for the legal sterihsation of sexual per 
verts, and imbeoile and insane patients m pubhc 
institutions, these laws have been put into practical 
operation only in the State of California, so that m 
the book discussion is maudy concerned with the 
results obtained in that State 

The justification for these attempts to aid Nature 
in eliminating the unfit is set forth m the introduc 
tion Amongst our unsentimental forefathers, no 
efforts were made to keep ahve weakly and diseased 
children, and hence the race was propagated only 
from its most vigorous members , but nowadays, 
when unreflecting humamtanan sentiment is in 
fashion, all babies are kept alive so far as medical 
science can avail, and this science is paid for by 
levying tribute on the thrifty and self supportmg 
The result is that this section of society hmits its 
offsprmg, and future generations are likely to be 
recruited not from the fit but from the unfit 

How drastically and ofiBciently natural selection 
operated amongst the young m England dunng the 
eighteenth century may be gathered from figures 
given by Miss Buer in her book, “ Health, Wealth, 
and Population m the Early Days of the Industnal 
Revolution ” In 1730, out of all babies bom in 
London, 74 per cent died before they were five 
years of ago , in 1760, 63 per cent died , in 1770 the 
percentage was 60, and it did not sink to 30 until 
1833 The percentage was probably even higher 
m other parts of the country The help given by 
hospitals, and later by the State, to mdigent mothers 
has all grown up in the last century, so that the 
argument that because we have maintained a 
vigorous, enterprising, fighting race m these islands 
for eight hundred years smee the Norman Conquest, 
we shall continue to do so, is not one for which 
there is any sound basis 

It IS, however, not practical politics to suggest a 
return to the old plan of laiaaez fane How then 
shall the elimination of the unfit be promoted * 
The authors of this book suggest ‘ by legalised 
stenhsation ’ The method of sterilisation advo 
Gated 18 cuttmg the ducts (vasa deferentia in the 
male, and Fallopian tubes m the female) which 
convey the germ cells to the extenor The authors 
pomt out that more than six thousand operations 
of this sort have been already performed m Cah- 
forma, and that only seven failures are recorded 
(three in males, four m females) The operation 
does not interfere with sexual desire or the per- 
formance of the sexual act The gemtal organs in 
man, as m Vertebrata generally, have two functions, 
namely , (1) to produce the germ cdlls , (2) to 
produce a hormone which diffuses through the 
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system and maintains youth and vigour In a man 
the spermatozoa forms a mmor part of the sexual 
discharge, the mam portion of which is constituted 
by the prostatic secretion, and some authorities 
hold that this secretion when absorbed by the 
female has an invigorating effect on the constitution 
Ah to a woman, when it becomes necessary on 
account of tumours to remove the uterus, if a 
portion of one of the ovaries is preserved and 
sown to the abdominal wall, this will prevent 
the premature onset of the menopause and main- 
tain m the patient all the qualities of a young 
woman 

But are insanity and mental defect hereditary * 
Some British authorities hold that in many cases 
they are not So far as insanity is concerned, 
however, there is general agreement, as our authors 
point out, that the condition known as ‘ dementia 
prsetox ’ IS the result of an inborn weakened con- 
stitution, and that it is a mere question of time when 
it will manifest itself m the life of the unfortunate 
individual who has inherited this constitution As 
to mental defect, the argument that it is sometimes 
not of hcreilitary origin, overlooks the consideration 
that all ‘ mutations ’, of which mental defect is one, 
must ultimately have been produced by some 
external cause, and there is nothing to show that 
an ‘ accidental ’ mental defective will not propagate 
mentally defective children In any event, even 
if a defective should produce healthy children, such 
a person would make the worst possible parent to 
carry out the duty of caring for and traimng the 
children , and it is a little too much to ask the 
State to allow a defective to go on having children 
on the chance of some of them being normal, if the 
State has to support them all 

Our authors urge that sterilisation should not 
bo regarded as a punishment but as a hygienic 
measure , that defectives confined ui asylums might 
be allowed out on condition of their consenting to 
this operation But whilst we agree that this 
argument is good so far as it goes, a httle reflection 
will show that it only touches the fnnge of the 
problem The defectives most dangerous to society 
are those who are never confined m institutions at 
all I The high grade defectives are just able to 
support themselves m the lowest paid and most 
unskilled occupations, and no civilised government 
would take the responsibihty of confining them, 
and so they go on propagating large famihes as 
stupid as themselves As Mr Lidbetter has shown,^ 
it 18 from the ranks of just these classes that m the 

> "Fanniilnn and Heradlty’, by S J Udbattor, Th* XuymiM 
ilW(«Mi,V0l,U,p 162, 10S8 

Bl 
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last hundred years the majority of paupers and 
onmmals of London has been recrmted 

It seems to us that m the last resort compulsory 
stenhsation will have to be inflicted as a penalty 
for the economic sin of producing more children 
than the parents can support Whether a man 
has a large or a small family is — ^given a healthy 
wife — a matter of taste, so long as he provides for 
hiB own children , but when he comes to the State 
and demands that it — that is to say, his neighbours 
— should support these children, then the State can 
say, “ Very well — we shall help you with the family 
which you have, but if after this you have any more 
children you shall be sterihsed ” 

Before, however, such an alternative is presented 
to any citizen, he may justly claim that he should 
receive instruction from the State in the means of 
birth control It is obviously unfair that such 
knowledge should be denied to the poor whilst it 
18 easily accessible to the rich It is often said, 
and with justice, that the great objection to birth 
control 18 that the wrong people practise it But 
this knowledge once attained cannot be taken away , 
the middle classes possess it and cannot be pre- 
vented from putting it into practice If, however, 
the knowledge and practice of birth control were 
widely spread among the working class, there would 
be created such a resentment against the reckless 
production of children that the movement to 
establish compulsory sterilisation of the unfit would 
prove irresistible E W MacBbidb 


Index Londmensis 

Index LondmensM to Illuatratuma of Flowering 
Plante, Feme and Fern AUiee being an emended 
and enlarged edition continued up to the end of the 
Year 1920 of Pritzd’e Alphabetical Regieter of 
Representations of Flowering Plante and Feme 
compiled from Botanical and Horticultural Publica- 
tions of the XVlIIth and XIXth Centuries 
Prepared under the Auspices of the Royal Horti 
cultural Society of London at the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew, by 0 Stapf Vol 1 Pp xx + 
547 (Oxford Clarendon Press , London 
Oxford Umversity Press, 1029 ) 106« net 

I N 1866 Dr G A Pntzel, who was keeper of the 
Royal Library at Berlm, brought out his well- 
known work, the “ Iconum Botamcarum Index 
locupletissmus ”, being what was then regarded 
as an exhaustive re^ster of all known illustrations 
of Phanerogams and Vascular Cryptogams, chiefly 
from the time of Lmnseus onwards 
The bothmoal and horticultural worlds are now 
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able to welcome (what has been long overdue) 
the pubhcation of the first volume of an emended 
and enlarged edition of Pritzel’s work, under the 
title of “ Index Londmensis to Illustrations of 
Flowering Plants, Ferns and Fern Alhes” The 
editor of this important work is Dr Otto Stapf 
About twenty years ago, the necessity of pre- 
paring a new edition of ‘ Pritzel ’ became not only 
obvious, but also urgent The council of the 
Royal Horticultural Society and Sir David Pram, 
the then director of the Royal Gardens, Kew, made 
an unsuccessful appeal for the necessary funds 
However, in 1012 the sum of £260 from the profits 
of the International Horticultural Exhibition at 
Chelsea formed the nucleus of a fund which made 
possible the commencement of the work About 
the year 1917 the Royal Horticultural Society 
began the task of orgamsing the big undertakmg 
which a revision of ‘ Pntzel ’ would naturally en- 
tail, and guaranteed the cost of the compilation, 
and at the same time received grateful help from 
contributors interested in the work Two com- 
mittees were constituted to draw up a code of 
recommendations, as a result of whii h an honorary 
echtor was appointed, and the work was started in 
July 1918 at the Herbarium of the Royal Gardens, 
Kew, where the director granted the use of a room 
and placed the resources of the library at the 
disposal of the staff 

By the summer of 1927 a prospectus and proof 
page of the new ‘ Index ’ were issued At the same 
time, negotiations were carried on with the dele- 
gates of the Clarendon Press, Oxford, for the 
pnnting of the work In the summer of 1 928, the 
card manuscript of the first volume, compnsing 
nearly 84,000 references to illustrations in various 
books and periodicals from all over the world, was 
in the hands of the printers When the remammg 
five volumes are pubhshed, the total number of 
entnes will amount to nearly half a milhon 

As there were about 107,000 references m Pntzel’s 
old ‘ Index ’, the additional 380,000 consists of 
those which were omitted by him and, added to 
these, the references to the pictorial hterature 
published since 1865, the date of issue of the 
supplement to ‘ Pntzel ’ This will give some idea 
of the great scope of the work The references are 
from all pubhcations of post Linnaean date, that 
18 , from 1763, and extend so far as the year 1920 
inclusive (For example, there are 163 references 
to illustrations of the common daisy ) However, 
owmg to thohigh quality of the pictures m oertam 
books of pre linn»an date, such as Rumphius’s 
“ Herbarium -Amboinense ” (1741) and Rheedb's 
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“ Hortus Malabancus ” (1686), these have been 
taken np, but not without the aid of certain modem 
commentaries on those works 

The citations m the new ‘ Index ’ are of illustra 
tions of Phanerogams, ferns and fern allies, the 
lower Cryptogams heuig excluded They represent 
‘ portraits ’ of plants showing tho habit, and of 
detached portions of a plant, and of such details as 
help to indicate the morphology of the vanous 
parts But anatomical structures and fossil plants 
are excluded Although teratologieal forms (‘sports’, 

‘ monstrosities ’) are not, as a rule, admitted, they 
nevertheless very frequently occur, as no sharp line 
can possibly be drawn between normal and ah 
normal structures 

No distuiotion 18 made between illustrations of 
species, subspecies, varieties, or hybrids, so long 
as they are accompanied by scientific names, and 
figures having only a generic name are not admittul 
Not more than four names (im ludmg tho generic 
one) are used, for example, Acer pKudoplakim^ 
qutnquelobum cldiMum The spelling of plant 
names is in accord witli the Latin as taught in 
modem schools, but umfarrmly is sought through 
out , for example, of the two forms ‘ oeylamca ’ 
and ‘ zeylamca the former is alw ays used, but 
the latter is given in a cross reference The 
authors of plant names have been quoted through 
out, but absolute exactitude m all cases cannot 
be guaranteed, especially as regards the authors of 
varietal names ! Certain symbols are used, for 
example, an asterisk (*) to denote a picture wholly, 
or in part, coloured , a note of exclamation (I) to 
signify a ‘ sport ’ , and ( x ) for a hybnd The 
sequence is alphabetical for the geneno and specific 
names and the minor grades, but is chronological 
for the references In the matter of cross references, 
it should be said m the first place that, as regards 
species, the names under illustrations are simply 
registered as they are found, no attempt bemg made 
to correct inewcuracies when such occur, except 
when they are obviously due to madvertent slips 
When, however, as sometimes happens, these 
names are at variance with those which occur m 
the text, this fact is mentioned in the reference, 
and cross references are introduced under the 
respective quotations As regards genera, species 
are often put under generic names with which they 
have long ceased to be connected , a system of 
cross referenomg has therefore been devised, based 
on Dalla Torre and Harms’ “ Genera Siphono- 
gamarum ” (1900-7), or, where this is out of-date, 
on modem monographs or the editxir’s personal 
knowledge 
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The preface, by the president of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, is m English and Latin 
The editor’s introduction, giving a brief sketch of 
Pritzel’s life and an account of the scope of tho 
whole work, is m Enghsh only The key to the 
use of tho ‘Index ’, on account of its great import 
ance, has been prmted in Enghsh, J>ench, and 
German This is followed by a list of subscribers 
Vol 1 consists of 547 quarto pages and contains 
references to illustrations from A a to Campanopnt, 
the letter U being thus split up between Vols 1 and 
2 Five more volumes will appear in due course 
The price of the work is £5 5^ per volume 

No one who has not been actually engaged in 
the task can adequately realise the enormous 
amount of work and thought whuh the production 
of the manuscript of tho ‘ Index ’ entails The 
delegates to tho Clarendon Press are to bo con- 
gratulated on the admirable way m which it is 
being printed While the ‘ Index ’ will scarcely be 
as useful to gardeners as would seem to have been 
at first surmised by its promoters, it Will be of 
undoubted utihty to the editors of gardening 
journals, to universities, and in botamoal libranes 
like those at Kew and South Kensington 

If, henceforward, tho student in botany or 
horticulture finds the task of turning up pictures 
of any particular plant or plants immensely easier 
than he ever did before, it will bo duo to the 
facilities provided bj- tho “ Lidex Londinensis ’ 

W C W 


Physiological Mechanics of Piano-pIaying 

The Physiological Mechanics of Piano Technique 
an Expmmentnl Study of the Nature of Muscular 
Action as used in Piano playing, and of the Effects 
thereof upon the Piano Key and the Piano Tone 
By Otto Ortmaim (The International Library 
of Music) Pp XV + 396 +49 plates (London 
Kegan Paul and Co , Ltd , New York E P 
Dutton and Co , Ino , 1929 ) 2 la net 
4 S a treatment of the physiological mechanics 
xV. of the particular motions used m piano- 
playmg, the present volume is of intrinsic interest 
to comparatively few scientific workers It is 
of much wider interest as an example of research 
mvolving more than one of the sciences Tho 
difficulties ol such research due to the ever moreas- 
mg specialisation of research workers are frequently 
emphasised The intensive cultivation of so many 
small bronohes of the separate sciences has, how- 
ever, the compensating advantage that m each 
the technique is so fully developed that, for 
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example, the mathematical physioiat may well 
find, as did Einstem, a special mathematics ready 
for his apphoation, whilst the physiologist finds 
that the developments of telephony provide him 
with electrical instruments of remarkable sensi 
tiveness The fundamental difficulty lies in getting 
in touch with the required developments of the 
unfamihar science, and appears to indicate not 
only the mcreasmg importance of adequate 
mdexing and abstractmg of scientific hterature, 
but also the desirabihty of defimte traming of 
research workers m hbrary teohmque 

A good example is provided by this book One 
would not at first associate piano playmg with 
industrial fatigue problems, and yet Report No 

14 of the Industrial Fatigue Research Board deals 
with “Time and Motion Study”, and from its 
detailed bibliography we soon find that even 
m 1016 an elegant method had already been devised 
to study the motions made by workers m faotones 
A tmy electric lamp attached to the moving limb 
18 photographed stereoscopically to give a three 
dimensional record of the jKtih, the hgbt is flashed 
on and off agam rapidly at regular mtervals to 
indicate the apeed of motion along the path, and 
the constants of the circuit are adjusted to increase 
the difference m the rate of bnghtening and dulhng 
of the lamp filament so as to mdioate the dtrectton 
of motion It IS disappointmg, therefore, to find 
that the author of the work under notice uses 
merely ordinary photography of a contmuously 
illummated lamp attached to the pianist’s hand 
Numerous records reproduced m the book might 
otherwise have yielded quantitative data There 

15 no section on motion study m the extensive 
eight page bibliography 

The difficulties of obtaimng quantitative data 
on the actual muscular motion are very much 
greater As is clearly explamed m the text, one 
part of a large irregularly shaped muscle may 
under some conditions give obvious external 
changes of shape, whilst another part gives no 
such measurable change From this it follows 
that precise deductions upon the movement of 
the whole muscle cannot be formed from observa* 
tions with any apparatus which makes contact 
with such a muscle at a selected small part of 
its surface When, in addition, the contacting 
apparatus mvolves the use of the old tambour 
device (p 106), the results are still more unsatis- 
faotmy, and it is well to emphasise that many of 
the displacement-tune records reproduced in the 
book are more quahtative than quantitafave 

It u stated in the preface that the experimental 
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work has occupied five years, and that a consider- 
able part of the time has beeij devoted to improve 
ments in methods of recordmg There is but 
little quantitative data given on the new methods, 
and the statement on p 186 is surely a confession 
that the dynamograph was not always suited to 
the work Whilst many mteresting quahtative 
results are given, they are almost all to be found 
scattered elsewhere in the wntmgs of piamsts, 
and the value of the research would have been 
very considerably increased if the author, realismg 
that bis experiments were purely physical, had 
taken full advantage of supenor methods of 
measunng already available to the physicist 
The avoidance of references in the text to similar 
work by others is undesirable in a non pedagogic 
scientific book, tending as it does to give a false 
impression of newness to the contents There is 
an excellent subject mdex, but no author mdex 
W H Gbobob 


Our Bookshelf 

Expenmental Bmldtng Science By J Leask 
Manson and Francis E Drury Vol 2 Being 
an Introdwtion to Mechanics and its Appltca 
turn in the Design and Erection of Buildings 
(The Cambridge Technical Senes ) xim- 468 
(Cambridge At the University Rress, 1929 ) 
18s not 

Following the first volume under the same title, 
which dealt with the application of general ele 
mentary science to building work, the authors in 
this work have proceeded to develop the principles 
of mechanics relevant to the subject, mcluding 
elasticity and strength of materials, and have 
apphed them to the commoner forms of buildmg 
construction, in such a way as to make their pre 
sentation practical and easily intelligible, without 
too much academic treatment The volume is in 
three sections The first desenbes the general 
pnnciples governing the equilibnum of systems of 
forces and their apphoation to framed structures, 
mcidentally makmg reference to certain types of 
budding plant which mvolve a consideratW of 
forces m more than one plane Section 2 is mainly 
concerned with the theoretical aspects of elastic 
bending m loaded beams, and Section 3 consists 
of a senes of chapters devoted to a practical con- 
sideration of the foregoing pnnciples m actual work 
It will be seen that the ground covered is largely 
the same as that m other text-books, though not 
necessanly m a smgle volume, and the advantage 
m, the present case is that the bmlder and the 
student of building construction are provided with 
a manual oontaming, m addition to the normal 
traditional matter ra the subject, discussions of 
oertam important problems which are perhaps more 
commonly associated with the provmce (» struc- 
tural engmeermg, though the bound^ between 
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the two departmentB is difficult enough to define 
Reinforced concrete thus comes m for an appro 
ciable and appropriate amount of attention ^e 
calculation of stresses m the framed members of 
buildmgs, m which this composite matenal takes a 
leading place, it must be admitted, is now a very 
essential j^art of a knowledge of present daybuildmg 
construction 

The treatment of the various subjects is lucid 
and S 3 rstematic, the flares clear, and the type all 
that can be desired There is a serviceable mdex 
and a number of test problems with answers 

B C 

L%h and Work in Prehistoric Times By Prof G 
Renard Translated by R T Clark (The 
History of Civilisation Senes ) Pp vin + 228 + 9 
plates (London Kegan Paul and Co , Ltd , 
New York Alfred A Knopf, 1929 ) 12« M 
net 

It IB some time since any work has appeared m 
English which has attempted a reconstruction of 

E ronistorio times on the scale of M Renard’s vork 
a fact, to find anything of analogous character 
approaching it m completeness, we must go back 
to the work of Lord Avebury British wnters, m 
dealing with prehistory, however comprehensive 
their scope, have as a rule confined themselves for 
the most part to the more or loss direct evidence 
of archaeology and the relevant elements in geology 
and palaeontology, referring to the customs of 
modern primitives sparingly for illustration and 
elucidation only M Renard attempts a more 
synthetic treatment and draws largely on the data 
of ethnology and ethnography Ho treats of both 
material culture and social organisation In re 
gard to the former, a more precise documentation 
would have been an advantage m many cases 
For example, in the generalised account of the origin 
of cultivated plants, it would have addeil to the 
value for the reader for whom a book of this type 
was mtondod had the cvidinco for the probable 
ongin of cultivated plants been cited more pro 
cisely The same applies to domesticated aiumals, 
especially the dog and horse In his account both 
of art and of personal adornment and clothing, 
M Renard gives less weight to the mflucnce of 
religion and magic than most archieoiogists and 
ethnologists would be prepared to allow It is 
difficult to admit that tattoomg, for example, is, 
either m ongm or in practice, purely a matter of 
personal adornment 

The Practice, of Spectrum Analysis imth H tiger In- 
struments including a Note on the various Types 
of Emission Spectra Compiled by P Twyman 
Fourth edition Contnbutors Prof E N da C 
Andrade, Dr Samuel Judd Lewis, D M Smith, 
S Barratt, A A Fitch, J W Ryde Pp 39 
(London Adam Hilger, Ltd , 1929 ) la fid net 
As the title suggests, this is a practical handbook, 

S m detau the experimental procedure to be 
ed m the solution of various academic and 
mdustnal problems The usual ar 9 and spark 
methods receive full notice with numerous refer- 
ences to possible difficulties, for example, confusion 
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by adjacent hues , it is shown how these may be 
avoid^ m ordmary practice The exploded wire 
method for fine wires or filaments is desenbed at 
length, showing, for example, how 0 2 per cent of 
thonum in a tungsten filament may be not only 
detected, but also determined, when the piece 
available is only 15 cm long and weighs one fifth 
of a milligram The apphcation of the recently 
mtroduced ‘ R U Powder ’ (Raies Ultimes) pre- 
pared so as to give under suitable conditions a 
composite spectrum exhibiting a small number, 
usually about seven, of the most persistent Imes 
of aliout fifty elements, is demonstrated m the text 
and by photographs The purpose is to identify 
the chief hnos of all the elements m a sample by 
producing its spectrogram m juxtaposition with 
that of a portion of the R U powder Useful 
information is given on quantitative spectrum 
analysis as conducted without resort to special 
equipment 

The chapter on the various types of spectrum 
discusses the theoretical bases on which the prac 
tical processes are formulated, and will be found 
both helpful and suggestive m the laboratory 
Engineering for Masonry Dami By William 
Pitcher Creager Second edition Pp xiv + 294 
(New York John Wiley and Sons, Inc , 
London (’hapman and Hall, Ltd , 1929 ) 
20s net 

'Fhk second echtion of this text book on masonry 
dams IS a revision to date of the earlier volume 
(which was reviewed in Naujrk of Juno 20, 1918, 
p JOl), with the deletion of certam obsolete matter 
and the inclusion of new data and information, 
making a net enlargement of 57 pages The 
chapter on details and accessories, m particular, 
has been extended so as to include a fuller descrip- 
tion of outlet control and floodgates A quantity 
of relevant material has been mcorporated which is 
mcluded m the hydro oloctrio handbook, by the 
same author jointly with Mr Justin, pubhshed m 
1927 

The book is, of course, mainlj a reflection of 
American practice, and m view of the attention 
which 18 being given on the western Bide of the 
Atlantic to the development of water power and 
the imjiounding of water supplies for this and other 
purposes, the experience obtained and recorded m 
the volume is of no little interest and value to 
water engineers B C 

The Purple Land being the Narrative of one 
Richard Lamb’s Adventures in the Banda Orientdl, 
in South America, as told by Himself By 
W H Hudson Pp 368 -(• 13 plates (London 
(^rald Duckworth and Co , Ltd , 1929 ) 16« net, 
Imaoini! Don Quixote with a dash of Scottish 
caution, and we have the beloved naturalist in 
his youth His main concern is with the pretty 
girls of Uruguay, and his treatise should prove 
uresistible to all young biologists Other scientific 
themes are oarefuUy avoided, but there is all the 
fun of a comic revolution, which is tragic enough 
to draw tears — both sides of humour It is a grand 
Ixiok, by one of the heroes of science 
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[The Sdttor doee not hold hvmaelf reeponetbh for 
optmona expreaaed by hta correapondenU Neither 
eon he undertake to return, nor to correapond with 
the writers of, reacted manuaenpta intendM for thia 
or any other part of Natxjrb No notice is taken 
of anonymous commumcattona ] 

Anent Metameric Hydrogens 
At the recent anniversary meeting of the Royal 
Society, Sir Oliver Lodge, with his accustomed 
charming perspicacity, in movmg the vote of thanks 
to the president, referred to the happy way in which 
he endeavours to interpret to the old fogies the mystic 
feats of tho juvenals who now soar into mathematical 
physical empyreans not only beyond the reach but 
also beyond the comprehension of us weak ordinary 
mortals Well might the Primate remark at the 
anniversary dinner that “ the relations of religion 
and science have never been more cordial ” This is 
so — not because the clerics are being made wise by 
‘ science ’ but because its reputed followers aro more 
and more walking in the clerical tram and tending to 
write superstition for science Notlimg could be 
further fiom the truth than the Archbishop’s reported 
statement — “ that both religion and science had given 
up the bad habit of being dogmatic ” The mistake 
comes from the fact that, on both sides, tho language 
used IB so mystical that no one knows what it means 
pure hyperbole is current in both camps If coming 
together, it is because the body scientifio is more and 
more being given over to dogma, doctrine and fashion, 
fast losing trie sense of modesty and disregardmg the 
Pauline mandate to — Prove all things ! 

The president, this year, has dwelt upon the picture 
the younger wiselmgs are drawing of the jinks and 
jazz mdulged in, ' they guess ’, by molecules so simple 
and staid as we have thought those of hydrogen to 
be Granted the existence of two metameric forms 
of so primitive a molecule, attention may bo directed 
to what ta surprismg (not tho existence of varieties 
of the gas) — the observeil prolonged stability of the 
one form and the influence of charcoal in effecting 
Its rapid transformation Apparently, the chemge 
from one form mto the other is no mere temperature 
nor time effect Physicists are apt to pay no atten 
tion to the process of change — they seem to have 
thermodynamic minds theirs not to reason how 
If the physicist have a living soul, it is one that lacks 
the sense of purity , he could never have paid so 
much attention to impure materials had he had one 
Electricity just passes through a gas , electrons are 
supposed to have no truck of convoy The evidence 
that chemical change only takes place in a tripartite 
Conductmg circmt is not considered , at most it is 
ainly dismissed with a summary reference to ions — 
the pink silk stockings worn to day throughout the 
‘ scientiflo ’ community — which not only can do no 
wrong but also are rated capable of anything and 
everjdhmg 

A great number of mstances of metameric change 
are Imown to us One of the most fundamental is 
that of acetoacetio ether, a compound existmg m two 
isodynamic forms, one a keto form containmg the 
radicle CH^ CO , the other an enol form contaming 
the isomenc ^oup CH C(OH) In a highly 
purified state, toese change so slowly that it is rational 
to assume that they would not change if pure an 
moonoeivable worldly condition The passage from 
oho mto the other undoubtedly takes place under the 
influence of an eledrolytie determinant, whereby CO 
becomes CX(OH) and X then walks away with an 
H from the contiguous CHj — or vice versa I venture 
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to assert this and deny that mere kinetic collision can 
‘ do the tnok ’ 

It has long been an article of faith m my relimon, 
that spectral lines, and now even the assumed orbital 
shifts m electron levels, are consequences of this order 
of process Like Joan of Arc, I at times am told by 
‘ my voices ’ The process I contemplate is a sort 
of a kind of incarnation — mayhap resembling that of 
which bir Oliver Lodge dreams As he would say 
‘ I don’t know ’ Thot one foim of hydrogen should 
pass mto tho other when brought into contact with 
charcoal might, I suggest, be due to an electrolytic 
determinant at its surface The condensation of a 
gas at the surface of charcoal is undoubtedly a chemical 
process, one to which arguments may be ajiplied 
similar to those used by Aitken and others with refer 
ence to the formation of Water (ram drops) from 
hydrone The existence of two forms of hydrogen 
m equilibrium makes no greater call upon my unagma 
tioii than does the passage of water mto ice being so 
familiar with the fact, we m no way regard the 
expansion as remarkable Surely, there must be some 
great change in fundamental molecular fontexture 
Water, unfortunately, has no power to day to soothe 
tho siibsidiseil breast of tho modern reseaicher we 
are only worried by it, if it come through our roof 
and the valleys are flooded as it is so prone to func 
tion in waves, perhaps wave mechanicians will some 
day deign to notice it 

We have long been aware that elementary mole 
cules are not always fixed structures In this con 
nexion, Sii lames Dewar’s remarkable but little 
regaiileil observations upon the sudden change m the 
Bjieciho heats of many metals at liquid hydrogen 
tempeiatiires are specially noteworthy Wliilst the 
so called atomic heat (sp lit x at wt ) is almost a 
constant at ordinary levels, the values vary periodic 
ally at very low temperatures The alkali metals 
alone seem to preserve their equanimity I have 
always thought of such changes in elementary 
materials as evidence of tho existence of metameric 
fonns 

Sir Ernest Rutherford speaks of a “ very weak 
coupling ” between the two states of hydrogen Ho 
also talks mysteriously of symmetrical and anti 
symmetrical orbital wave functions That so great a 
master of the art of simple expression should speak m 
terms so meaningless to most of us, I suppose comes 
from tho fact that the language of wave mechamos 
cannot be translated down to our level It cannot 
bo that ho has jomed camp with the Jargonotropiata, 
protonotropist though he be When we are sufficiently 
quantised to be hypnotised by such terms, doubtless 
we shall all be worshippers of the now faith We 
need, however, a little more instruction before con 
firmation — it is difficult to recite a catechism m terms 
of an unknown tongue 

Here the question is perhaps pertment— Have we 
a known tongue to day T I notice that the heodmg 
to Sir Ernest’s address is “ Recent Reactions between 
Theory and Experiment ” Should we not read 
guess or speculation for theory T Is not theory a 
sacred word, of sublime import, to be used only on 
royal occasions ! In Nature I fear it is almost 
sj^tematically put to vulgar use — even by the great 
Prof Eddington, a master m the art of expression, 
in the issue of Nov 30, speaks of proposmg “ a 
theory " of electromo charge — which is so little a 
theory that he gets a value of 136 one week and 137 
another Remembermg him as 1 do, os a most 
active member of the Astrononucal Corps de Ballet 
that entertained us m 1 9 14 on the way out to Australia, 
I can see him gaily dancmg through the scale of 
numbers and givmg us other values m weeks to 
come I have been brought up to regard a theory 
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as a body of established doctrine, not a shifting 
guesswork In the same number of Natotie, m the 
review on the “ Ongm of Coral Reefs ”, the word is 
systematically perverted — it almost always is 1 go 
among schoolmasters advocating scientihc method 
How tun 1 to hold up mv head when, in usmg words, 
ray tribe is so careless ? We weigh things to the nth 
decimal — but rarely our words Cannot we do some 
thing by way of example, so that our youth may not 
always babel on ’ ’ We have yet to loam to serve 
up our dish of science with proper trimmings 

Even the word ‘ science ’ has no established 
meaning In the introduction to his recently pub 
lished all comprehensive “ History of Science ”, Mr 
W C D Dampier Whetham tells us that the English 
word science is used as a shortened term for natural 
science, though the nearest German otiuivalent, 
Wissemdiraft, still mcludes all systematic study 
Surely, this is wrong ‘ Science ’ la ‘ the business of 
knowing ’ , the production of knowledge , truth of 
whatever kind What some of us are trying to do 
IS to exclude from it unnatural knowli dgo as was the 
desire of the early foumlors of the Royal Society 
HrNR\ E Ahmstkono 


Early Rhodesian Gold 

The preliminary rejiort by Miss Caton Thompson 
and the lettei from Prof J W Gregory (Nature, 
Nov 9) are of great interest to students of history It 
IS well to bring forward the contradictory evidence, 
as Prof Gregory has done In regard to the estimate 
of a gold production, in ancient or medieval days, 
amounting to £76,000,000, I ventuie to express a 
warning The produc tion and disposal of any such 
quantity of golcl would have made a big stir at any 
time in tVio world’s history Its < ommercial value m 
medieval days, or earlier, would bo, at leawt, twenty 
times its present value, and an addition of the eqiiiva 
lent of £1,600,000,000 to the world’s wealth would be 
a great event, would it not 1 We have no whisper in 
historical records of any such contribution coming 
from the gold mines of any region before the Cali 
foinian and Australian discoveries The Spaniards 
obtained most of their South American gold from the 
graves, not the mines, of Peru, Colombia, and Vene 
vuela Again, £76,000,000 in gold represents a weight 
of 625 tons 

As a mining engineer, informed concerning the 
Rhodesian mines, I beg to submit that the estimates 
made by Edwards, Hammond, or others should not 
be accepted by archaeologists, because they were inaile 
at a time when the Rhodesian diggmgs were bemg 
boomed on the London stock exchange Suih esti 
mates have no value for the historian The removal 
of 100,000,090 tons means the excavating of a vast 
number of cubic feet of rock , Where is the evidence 
of such extensive work ? 

As to the ingot found in Falmouth harbour , we 
have no evidence as to its Phtenician origin , the 
statement by Diodorus concerning the astragaloa, or 
knuckle bone, pattern has nothing to do with the 
Phcemcians , he is referrmg to the tin trade of his 
own day, that is, about 26 b o , when the tm wew 
carried overland from Corbilo, at the mouth of the 
Loire, to Massilia, at the mouth of the Rhone I 
have examined the Falmouth relic and I have seen 
a soapstone mould of a supposedly same type m the 
Bulawayo museum They have nothing in common 
The Falmouth ingot has a shape evidently suited for 
convemence m packmg on horseback across Gaul 
We have no proof that the Phcemciana mmed Cor 
nish tm or went thither to obtam it , on the contrary, 
the evidence suggests that they traded with the 
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Veneti, or their predecessors, at the mouth of the 
Loire, whore, m Morbihan, they themselves mmed 
for tm, and probably also traded with the Britons, 
meeting them on the island of lotis as described by 
Diodorus The supposed identity of ingot moulds is 
to bo taken no more seriously than the idea that 
phallic emblems necessarily signify Phojnician opera 
tions at Zimbabwe 

T A Rickard 

Faculty Club, 

University of California, 

Nov 26, 1929 


Dr Rickard’s letter carries the weight of his high 
authority on early mining Yet the estimates of the 
great gold output from Rhodesia were not made on 
the London Stock Exchange, but by lesponsible 
raining engineers who were well acquainted with the 
ancient workings When discussmg Telford Edward’s 
estunato with the local authorities m 1905, they 
expresseil the view that his hgure would have to be 
ini reasod owing to the discovery of many additional 
workings In view of the si/e and number of the 
ancient mines, I felt that the excavation from them of 
100 million tons was not exaggerated The woikings 
are direct evidence of an output of gold whu h as Dr 
Rickard says, would have made a stir in the woild 
The discoveries at U r and in Egy pt show that the jiooplo 
of those countries had tons and tons of gold If the 
Rhodesian gold mining had been medieval, we should 
surely have evidence of it in the gold or by triuhtion 
In view of the suggestion that the gold was 
mmoil in connexion with the Arab settlement of 
the East African coast, I recently asked Sir Robert 
Hamilton whether he know of any evidence of the 
Arabs there having had any large cpiantities of gold 
He replieil “ I have seen ami myself collei ted a 
few gokl and gold inlaid omainents on the coast , 
some, the majority, were obviously not very old, 
being made out of sovereigns , others were older, 
those mostly from Lamii and Patta, which generally 
appeared to bo of Persian origin or design In any 
case the amoiuit was trifling On the other hand, old 
swords and daggers which are often treasured pos 
sessions, are generally hiltcd and ailomed with silver 
work of Arab origin While there are traditions of 
wealth in ivory anil slaves 1 have never come across 
tratlitions of wealth in gold or of trading m gold, 
and so far as mv reading of history goes I do not 
recollect any recorded accounts of the early European 
discoverers and explorers on the E coast finding the 
Arabs m possession of wealth in the shape of gold 
nuggets, dust, or oinaments ’Ihe evidence is natur 
ally defective and negative, but I should hesitate to 
boliovo that the medieval coast Arabs possessed gold 
in any quantity without a great deal more positive 
anil convincing evidence than I have yet seen ” 

In reference to the Falmouth tin ingot, the stamp 
on It has been desi ribed as the mark of a PhiEnioian 
or Greek trader The ingot was ijf cepted as Phoeni 
Clan by the best opuuon of the time of its descrip 
tioii by Sir Henry James, for Lord Leighton, who 
was careful to obtain the best expert advice, pictured 
it in his fresco in the Royal Exchange of the Phoeni- 
cians trading with the ancient Britons Dr Rickard 
remarks that this ingot and the Zimbabwe ingot- 
moulds have nothing in common Their similar shape 
seemeil to me so sigmhcant that I published out 
Ime drawmgs of them, to show their resemblance, 
in Trana Inat Mm Eng, vol 31, 1905-6, PI I 
Figs 2 and 3 ITio loss of the ingot near the entrance 
to' Fahuouth Harbour was attnbuted by Sir Henry 
James to the boat having been wrecked while seekmg 
shelter there “on its voyage coastways to Boulogne’*^ 
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Some of the tm for Phoenicia mav have be«i earned ■ 40 07 of T W Richards The mean of these three 


across Gaul to Marseilles from the mouth of the 
Loire, but the use of the Boulogne route for the 
Cornish tm has been generally accepted 

J W Grbgobv 

4 Park Quadrant, 

Glasgow, C 3 

The Product of the Radioactive Disintegration 
of Potassium 

It heu been shown by numerous mvestigators that 
potcMSium and salts of potassium are radioactive, 
the activity being due to the emission of particles 
by the atoms of potassium In accordance with the 
r^ioactive displacement law, Hahn and Rothenbach 
(Phya Zeu , 20. p 194 , 1919) pointed out that this 
^-transformation of potassium should result m the 
production of an isotope of calcium, without change 
m atomic weight On the other hand, 8 Rosseland 
(ZeU f Phya , 14, p 173 , 1923) has put forward an 
mgenious suggestion which does not necessitate the 
production of a calcium isotope Later, Hevesy and 
Legstrup anorg Cfit»n,171,p 1 , 1928) showed 
experimentally that the radioactivity of potassium 
appears to be confined to the isotope of mass 41 , 
Aston had previously shown that potassium consists 
of two isotopes of masses 39 and 41 If only the isotojie 
of mass 41 IS radioactive. Holmes and Lawson (Phtl 
Mag , 2, p 1218 , 1926) worked out the half value 
penod of this isotope, and on the basis of this result, 
Hevesy and Legstrup calculated that, if we assume 
the earth to have existed for 10* years, about 0 001 of 
all the potassium m the eiu^ih must have been trans 
formed mto calcium of atomic weight 41 

As a result of an exanunation earned out by one 
of us on a senes of samples of mioroclme from Miask 
(Urals), a varie^ has been found oontaimng 11 per 
cent of potassium and only 0 042 per cent of calcium 
In accordance with the calculations of Hevesy and 
Legstrup, there should be present in this mineral 
about 0 01 per cent of Ca**, which has been generated 
from potassium during the life of the mineral, assumed 
to be 10’ years If the remamder of the calcium 
(0 03 per cent) were present in the mineral durmg its 
formation, and if it had the atomic weight of ordinary 
calcium (40 07), we have calculated that the total 
calcium m the above mineral should have on mter- 
mediate oombinmg weight of 40 30 

Through the kindness of Mr SmohanmoS, director 
of the Mmeralogical Museum of the First Moscow 
State University, we have been able to obtam a 
quantity of this mineral microclme, from which 
0 Ifl ^ of CaO was extracted After careful punfioa 
tion by repeated precipitation as CaSO^ and CaCjOj, 
m quartz vessels and using carefully punfled reagents, 
the atomic weight of the resultmg calcium was deter- 
mined by evaluation of the ratio CaCl, CaBr,, the 
weigbmgs being accurate to 0 0 1 mgm Two deterraina 
tions yielded concordant results, 40 21 and 40 24, as 
compared with the calculated value of 40 30 The 
slight discrepancy can be explamed by the loss of part 
of the calcium durmg its long sojourn m the earth’s 
crust 

In order to examine the accuracy of this method of 
determmmg the atomic weight and the efficiency of 
the method of purification, ordinaty calcium (Merck’s 
‘ calcium carbonate ’) was mixed with salts of banum, 
strontium, magnesium, aluminium, and iron, and then 
extracted and purified by the same methods as had 
been used for the ccdcium from the microclme The 
atomic weight of this calcium was then detemuned, 
and the results of three experiments gave respectively, 
40 00, 40 16, and 40 08, as compared with the value 
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results IS 40 10 

It IS our mtention to contmue this mvestigation, 
Md to determme accurately the atonuc weight of 
calcium from microclme, by usmg a larger quantity 
of the material A V Ibost 

O Frost 

Vasily Island, 

Lenmgrad 

Wb are indebted to the Editor of Natube for the 
privilege of readmg the above mterestmg communica- 
tion, which, so far as it goes, seems to indicate a 
calcium isotope of mass 41 as the dismtegration 
product of potassium 

In view of the uncertainty which is likely to arise 
from the use of so small a quantity of material 
(0 16 gm CaO), and the rather large difference 
(0 1 unit) between the extreme values of their three 
determinations with ordmary calcium, we shall look 
forward with interest to the results of the authors’ 
projected work with larger quantities of material 

The suggested explanation of the (hscrepancy 
between the experimental and calculated atomic 
weights of calcium from microclme would surely tend 
to make the experimental value higher instead of lower 
than the cak ulateil value It would be preilominantly 
40 07 calcium that would be involved if calcium were 
lost durmg the life of the mineral 

The calculated value of the atomic weight of the 
calcium from microclme is nocessanly far from trust 
worthy, as it m\ olvos not only the uncertainty of the 
disintegration constant of potassium, but also an 
undoubted error m the age assigned to the microclme 
According to Backlund, the pegmatites of Miask are 
younger than the biotitc granite of the region and the 
catacTostic deformation that followed that is to say, 
they are a little younger than the orogenesis of 
Artinskian (Lower Permian) tune btratigraphically 
they are directly known to be younger than the 
Middle Carboniferous As von Bubnoff has pointed 
out, sedimentary deposits younger than the Middle 
Carboniferous are not known m the East Urals, and 
exact time definition is therefore not practicable 

It IS nevertheless clear that the ago to bo considered 
m makmg the atomic weight calculation should bo not 
10* years, but rather less than 2 x 10* years Adopting 
the latter figure, the amount of Ca*' m the extracted 
calcium from the microclme would be only 6 per cent 
as against 26 per cent previously assumed It is here 
tacitly assumed that the average atomic weight of 
ordmary calcium was the same 2 x 10* years ago as it 
18 now There is no means of estimating the difference, 
but as It 18 m any case quite inappreciable, it may 
safely bo ignored For an age 2x10’ years the atomio 
weight of the microclme calcium is calculated to be 
almost exactly 40 1 Arthttk Holmes 

Robert W Lawson 


Measurements of Noise by Means of a Tuning-fork, 

In recent work I have been assessmg the loudness 
of certom noises by means of an audiometer of the 
type m which a note m a telephone earpiece over one 
ear is adiusted m loudness until it appears to be as 
loud as the noise observed by the other ear, or alter- 
natively, IS just masked by it For general observa- 
tions of everyday noise when the instrument is not at 
hand, I find it possible to use a tunmg fork on the 
same Imes The fork is struck m a standard manner, 
and note is made of the time which elapses before the 
loudness of the fork, when placed as close to the ear 
as possible with the flat of a prong facing the auditory 
meatus, falls to the loudness of the ob^served noise 
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The total interval which elapses before the fork is 
masked by the noise is also taken for check purposes 
Smce the sensation stimulus law of the ear and the 
law of decay of the fork vibrations are both practically 
logarithmic, it follows that equal intervals of time 
give approximately equal reductions in the loudness 
of the note from a struck fork The fork actually used 
had a frequency of 640 vibrations per second The 
mtensity of the note when the fork was first struck 
was about 90 decibels * above the threshold and it 
died away to maudibility in about 02 seconds The 
average rate of decay was thus about IJ deciliels per 
secona Actually it was found that the decay of the 
fork was rather greater at large amplitudes than at 
small — a fact that may be associated with an observed 
drift in the performance of the fork during the months 
it has been in use Since it was known that the pres 
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noisy at Kingston as near Oxford Circus in London, 
and had the general loudness of accelerating oars and 
buses Experiments in the first and third class com 
partments of a certain train revealed that the noise 
levels were about the same until the windows were 
closed, and then the first class compartment was defi 
nitely the quieter by some 6 decibels or so 

Loud radio speech at home corresponded with really 
loud conversation, and transmission through a 4^ in 
bnck wall uito an adiacent room reduced the level by 
some 30 decibels to that of rather quiet conversation 
In an interestmg case where complamt was made of 
the noise from a loud speaker which could be heard up 
and down a residential street, the loudness observed 
through open windows in a room m the house on the 
opposite side of the street was also of conversational 
level The fatigue of conversation in busy streets, 
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sure variation m the minimum sound of this pitch 
audible to the observer’s ear was about 1 millidyne 
per sq cm , the scale of the loudness of the fork is an 
absolute one 

By extrapolating an approximately average linear 
relation found to exist for moderately loud noises 
between ‘ equality ’ results and ‘ masking ' values, it 
was possible to use ‘ masking ’ values alone m assess- 
mg noises which were louder than the fork, and the 
sc^e was thus extended to 110 decibels above the 
threshold 

A number of observations of the ordinary level of 
daily noise taken over a period of some months have 
been summarised in the table It is not claimed that 
the table is complete, or that conditions were always 
average, but consistency and reasonableness were re 
vealed when observations made over a period of some 
months were summarised For example, an aoceler 
atmg bus gave the same result when observ^ m 
Regent Street as when observed oh a quiet night m 
Teddmgton A really busy street wa^ practically as 
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trams, buses, trams, and noisy restaurants, is to be 
expected from the fact that the level of noise is gener 
ally greater than that of conversation 

A H Davis 

Physics Department, 

National Physical Laboratory, 

Teddmgton, Middlesex 


Thames Floods and Pollution 
The note on the Thames flood of 1928 (Natubk, 
Jan 4, p 32) is of the very greatest topical mterest, 
for not only have the recent December floods covered 
on unexpectedly large area, again submerging districts 
upon winch council houses have been built, but they 
have also shown how nver pollution must rapidly 
mcrease as fields get replaced by residential quarters 
with drainage systems far below the level of the river 
Aocordmg to the old order of Nature, flood waters 
us^ to accumulate above Oxford, perhaps submergmg 
the water meadows for weeks at a time, but at any rate 
much water was there ponded, helping to save from 
b2 
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aenoua flooding more valuable lower reaches of the 
Thames nearer LondcHi Recent ewenences seem to 
show that the Conservators of the Tnames are ohang* 
mg this By costly enlargements of weixs, channels, 
and bndges, the water is humed down from the upper 
pastures on to the residential areas below These 
areas, being land hable to floodmg, would never have 
been built upon but for the optimistic parrot oiy of 
‘ No more floods whenever some notable work of 
nver engmeenng has been accomplished Either m 
spite of what has been done, or in consequence of it, 
the failures have been so frequent and so costly, that 
the time is npe for a thorough and scientific mvesti 
gation of veiy complex problems that need never have 
arisen The nver is no longer adequate to meet all 
the requirements of those huge and increasmg popu 
lations that have settled withm its watershed It 
therefore becomes necessary to define the o^ects of 
primary importance that are served by the Thames, 
suid what should be subordmated thereto 

That there are good grounds for mistrust in the 
future IS shown by a recent pubhcation, “ The 
Thames Vsdley from Cncklado to Staines ”, m which 
the urgent duty of the preservation of the beautiful 
and beloved ‘ landscape character ’ of the river is 
most strongly advocated But it behoves a scientific 
statesman to approach the subject from a rather 
different pomt of view 

The essential of a river is not its settmg, but its 
water London draws a largo percentage of its drink 
mg water from the Thames Oxford and Beading are 
equally dependent upon it The few bargee and 
fao tones upon the upper reaches are surely matters 
of small consequence as compared with London’s 
need of pure water Dirmmgham, Liverpool, Glasgow 
have all acquired Nature reserves as catchment basms 
for their water supply, and take oxtraordmary pre 
cautions to preserve the purity of their sources 
Streams that are possible sources of pollution have 
been diverted, dweUmg houses have been pulled down, 
tenants have been evicted, the very hillsides have been 
rationed in the matter of grazing cattle The result 
18 a city supply of a beverage that is worth dnnking 
London has been strangely apathetic m the matter, 
with the result that she dnnks the bath water of 
other towns mdeed, much of her ‘ water ’ is stuff to 
which that blessed word * effluent ’ has been apphed 
several tunes over Oxford drmks the effluent of 
factones on the upper Thames and its tributaries, and 
puts effluent back into the nver at Kennmgton for the 
benefit of towns below Similarly, Beadmg usee what 
it desires, and excretes an * effluent ’ for others 
Finally, the water after final chlonnation is served m 
the flat form familiar to the citizens of the capital city 
of the Empire 

All through the drought of the past summer, the 
stagnant river had barely current enough to shift an 
oily scum, denved from motor boats ana the washmgs 
of motor-cars This scum is most harmful to bird euid 
animal life, and is most deterrent to picnickers Durmg 
the past month the upper Thames has suffered pollu- 
tion through the g^uwing of sewage from low lying 
drams mto the Thames , by the washing out of gas- 
water from a huge gasometer mto the nver — and water 
over whidi coal-^ has been standmg is perhaps one 
of the most deadly of effluents to fish life , and by 
the imhmdered flow of mky black effluent (untreated) 
from tiie refuse dumps of Oxford directly mto the 
'Fhames It is obvious that the nver is also receiving 
water that has been slowly flowing over acres of 
manured allotment ^unds, and through thousands 
of dl-kept back yards of slum houses Everythmg 
soluble, and much that can be earned m suspension, 
wiU go floating down stream to the mtakes of the 
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Water Board We admire their assiduity m stenlismg 
and their success m preparing drinkmg water from 
such polluted sources 

The real question to be settled is why precautions 
which are taken to preserve the punty of the water of 
Lake Vyrnwy or Lake Thirlmere should not be apphed 
to the Thames The scheme of confining the nver to 
a narrow canal would be costly, inefficient, and mex 
pedient, but the preservation of a natural river flowing 
beside a defimte flood zone of water meadows, free 
from exceptional sources of contammation, would be 
Nature’s own way of dealmg with the needs pf the 
Thames 

An independent potamolo^eal station for the 
scientific mvestigation of the Thames has often been 
suggested It could perform a national service now 
R T Gunthek 


Visible Electron Diffraction 

Until now diffraction of electrons has only been 
made evident by delicate electrometric measurements 
or by photographic exposures of several hours I 
have succeeded for the first time m makmg visible 
on a fluorescent screen diffraction rmgs produced by a 
crystalline powder This latter is a thin film of zinc 
oxide obtained aecordmg to the process described by 
M Ponte(C'omplesrcnd'U«, 188,244, Jan 1920) This 
film 18 fonneii by an agglomeration of microcrystallme 
particles of smoko and possesses marked electrical 
conductivity While workmg the tube, one can bring 
a given sample or a given area of the sample mto the 


Flo 1 — ni/r»ctlon rings ot line oxide 
F-H»kv n-18cm exposure- 10 seconds 

path of the electron beam With a current of some 
tenths of a milliampere and a voltage excee^ng 8000 
volts between the cathode and the c^imatortube, the 
two principal rings of zme oxide are easily visible 
(Fig 1) They are some tenths of a millimetre wide 
and some centimetres m diameter 
One can follow on the screen their variation m 
diameter aecordmg to the voltage The moving of a 
magnet near the tube displaced the entire diffl^tion 
pattern Usmg ordmary photographio plates, the 
necessary time exposure under 16 k v. pressure does 
not exoem ten seconds The law of M Louis de Broglie 
18 easily verified with an mproximation of a few hun 
dredths The sight on the screen of movable rings 
of a variable diameter seems thus to provide the most 
direct and oonvmcmg proof of crystallme electron 
diffraction 

A Dauvillieb 

Laboratoire de Reoherches Physiques 
BUT les Rayons X, 

12 Rue Lord Byron, 8e Arrt 
Pans, Nov 18 
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Reflection of Protons from Calcite 

I HAVE recently found tliat hvdrogen canal rays give 
a complex reflection pattern when they arc allowed to 
fall on a cleavage face of a calcite crystal at almost 
gra^mg incidence Fig 1 shows one of these patterns 
The crystal was placed horizontally and was held by a 
wire sprmg bearing on the top A narrow bundle of 
the rays struck the crystal underneath the wire, which 
was not m absolute contact with the crystal at the 
centre pomt Some of the canal rays passed over the 
surface of the crjrs 
tal without hitting 
it and fell on the 
photographic plate 
15 6 cm distant, 
giving rise to the 
central sixit seen m 
the lower part of 
Fig 1 This spot 
appears white be 
cause of solansa 
tion of the plate 
duo to the eoncen 
trated neutral 
bundle 

The upper part of the photograph shows positive 
jjarticlos reflected from the surface of the crystal It 
consists of a senes of curved and straight linos fonnmg 
a regular pattern which is not perfectly symmetrical 
about the vertical axis By increasing the angle of 
incidence the central spot was out off and the hgure 
was considerably alteim The figure has a certain 
resemblance to the sec ondary lines obtamed by many 
authors with X rays, using the rotatmg crystal method 
of anal^is (Sir William Bragg , “ An Introduction to 
Crystal Analysis ”, 1928, p 38), however, the angular 
divergence of the origmal bimdle was scarcely large 
enou^ to give the vanatioii in the angular deflec tions 
actually observed, and the Bragg ocjuation gives far 
smaller angles than 
those observed if we 
assume on equivalent 
wave length from the 
de Brogheformula A 
more promismg m 
terpretation is that 
the Imes are due to 
diffraction of the rays 
at the two dimen 
sional gratings formeil 
by the rows of atoms 
m the crystal sur - 
face With the de 
Broglie wave 
length, the angles deduced are of the right order of 
magmtude 

By applymg a mametic held it was found that the 
whole pattern wm shifted as shown m Fig 2 The 
arrow shows the direction of the force on a positive 

E e, and its length indicates the distance m the 
that subtends an angle of 0 01 radian As the 
lung of a photographic plate by positive hydrogen 
canal rays is chiefly due to charged hydrogen atoms, 
we may conclude that the pattern is caused by the 
impact of protons The maximum potential on the 
discharge tube was approximately 40,000 volts, and a 
magnetic analysis showed that the positive ions were 
distributed over a considerable range of energies 
Since the magnetic field does not destroy the hnes, 
we may consider the different points as corresponding 
to particles of different velocities A Ime is thus a 
velocity specttxim of tfie protons , or, irf terms of wave 
meohamcs, a diffraction spectrum of their eqmvalent 
wave lengths It is very significant that no un- 
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deflected pattern was observed, although neutral 
hydrogen atoms are present in large numbers in a canal 
ray beam The theories of wave mechanics would 
not at present distinguish between the wave lengths 
associated with a proton and a neutral atom of the 
same velo< ity A J Dkmpstee 

Ryerson Physical Laboratory, 

Umversity of Chicago, Nov 26 


Nature of Disease-Producing Viruses 

It has been pomted out on more than one occasion 
that, if filterable viruses constitute a group of ultra 
microscopic organisms, it is remarkable that no 
saprophytic forms are kiiown In Natube of Aug 17 
last (p 267), Dr J J Davis questions the validity of 
this argument, at least m the present state of our 
knowledge “ Until viruses can be known other than 
by the effects of their parasitism, it would seem to be 
quite impossible to detect corresponding bodies that 
are not parasitic,” he says, and ” until some method 
IS devis^ by which the constituents of the virus can 
bo recognis^, it would seem to be useless to look for 

In other groups of micro organisms, however, 
numerous forms are known, which, though normally 

r asitic, are yet facultative saprophytes which can 
cultivated on artificial media os well as on their 
natural host bo far, however, no one has been able 
to cultivate a virus on an artificial medium Re 
inoculation mto the natural host should provide a 
perfectly valid test for the success of such saprophytic 
cultivation if it occurred There is thus a veiy distinct 
gap between the viruses and known typos of hvmg 
micro organisms indicated here 

Again, in the case of the normally saprophytic, 
bacteria almost on the borders of visibility can be 
cultivated on solid metlia, formmg colonies visible 
even to the naked eye But no colonies which might 
be considered those of a saprophytic virus hav e ever 
been observed on artificial mraia, whether on agar, 
gelatine, or siIk a gel 

There ore other facts which make it difficult to 
imagine the viruses us a group of micro organisms of 
somewhat the type we know m the bacteria or pro- 
tozoa, only much smaller in size It would seem 
preferable, therefore, to keep an open ramd for the 
present on the subject of what a virus really is, and to 
continue experimental work, rather than to postulate 
already a ” hypothetical mtermediate combining 
molecular structure, metabolism, and reproduction ”, 
and to term it a vitamol In fact it is chfflcult to see 
the distinction between vitamol and virus, and the 
former term is objectionable in giving a certam 
definiteness of ideas eus to structure which our present 
knowledge does not warrant 

GEorrBKV Samdel 
Waite Agricultural Research Institute, 

University of Adelaide, 

South Australia 


Some Bands of the Carbon Molecule 
The spectrum of a condensed discharge m hydro- 
carbons contams, besides the well known CH and the 
Swan bands and some other less promment bands, a 
Strong system, the structure of which does not seem 
to have been investigated before We were able to 
photograph these bands m the second and partly m 
the fourth order of a 21 ft concave gratmg, and could 
thus resolve completely the rotational fine structure, 
^e bands have a very Strong resemblance to the 
Swan bands and undoubtedly arise from the same 
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molecule The bands mvestigated fit mto the following 
soh^e (wave lengths of the heads) 



i» 3852 1 4102 3 

1 3607 3 3825 6 4068 2 

3399 8 3592 9 4041 9 

3 3398 1 3S87 7 


The seven bands given by figures prmted m italics 
have been investigated for fine structure Combina 
tjon relations prove the correctness of the scheme 
Each band consists of two P and two ii branches 
Alternatively, the rod and violet doublet components 
are missing This fact, which is very stnking even on 
a rough inspection of the plates, proves that the bands 
must be due to a symmetrical molecule and that the 
nuclear spin of the atoms m question is zero There 
18 therefore scarcely any other possibility but that 
the bands come from a C, molecule, which has also 
been made responsible for the Swan bands The Imes 
are sharp and single, and our plates allow us to say 
with a very high degree of probability that three lines 
near the ongin are missmg The terms can be repre 
sented with great accuracy by the usual quadratic 
formula const +B(j +i)* -fi(j +4)* All these facts 
show that we have here a — >-^11 transition, and we 

believe that the electron configuration (except, of 
course, the orientation of the spms) is the same as that 
of the terms of the Swan bands 
The molecular constants calculated from these bands 
are very near to those of the Swan bands, but they 
can be obtamed with much greater facility and 
accuracy because of the simpler structure of the bands 
We give here the values of some of the constants 
It IS possible that the final values, which will be 
calculated with the help of the complete material, will 
be slightly different 

B' B- j' r M.' 

XTf ^III /I 7732 1 60861 16 62 17 22 1764 9 

*n->Ml 1 1 7744 1 0081/ 

|8wLrt!i‘ds)}‘^«« 4 

In this table B J moment of inertia, the 

difference between the first and the second vibrational 
Bt^e, and the origin of the 0 — >■ 0 band The con 
stant o which determines the degree of coupling of 
tMe orbital moment of momentum to the nuclear axis 
^d therefore the ‘ ir doubling ’ is roughly 5 9 x 10* 
tor the initial and 1 3 x 10* for the final state 
/ Full particulars will be published elsewhere 
/ d H Diekk 

I W Lochtk Holtqbbvbn 

Natuurkundig Laboratonum der 

Bijksumversiteit, Gronmgen, Nov 30 


The Muscular Sense 

In reference to the note by Prof Fraser Hams on 
the “ Subjective Demonstration of the Existence of the 
Muscular Sense ”, in Natcbb of Nov 23, 1 beg to point 
out that so far from the existence of this sense bemg 
demonstrated by the simple experiment he describes, 
he has really got no further than the indication of the 
nature of the problem William James was well 
ocquamted with such evidences, yet he decided that 
ihe muscular sense was a " needless encumbrance ” 
My own position is different from both , the muscular 
sense, or as I call it, the sense of effort, has an exist- 
ence, but the affirmation of Prof Fraser Hams or 
the denial of WiUiam James has no particular weight, 
as neither is based on any analysis of a searchmg 
Character. 
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The question is not whether a distmct sensation is 
perceptible m the act of raismg the arm, as in the 
example of Prof Fraser Hams, but whether this 
sensation is determined by, and entirely explameil 
by, the production of the efferent nervous stimulus 
necessary to activate the muscular system involved 

The question of the sense of effort is one of the 
most elusive in the whole range of psychology, and I 
did not find it possible to offer a definite answer imtil 
I hail complete the analysis which letl to the forma 
tion of the “Fundamental Piocesses of the Mind” 
Once the meanmg of those processes is grasped, such 
problems of psychology become susceptible of solution 
A complete explanation on the physical side demands 
a minute examination of a long series of neurological 
phenomena 

Nothing of this is suggosteii by Prof Fraser Harris, 
while on the part of William James, though he had 
intuitions of the ne< essity of ascertaining the Funda 
mental Processes, he has not given us even the 
beginning of a valid analysis to that effect Those 
who are interested will find that analysis set forth 
with the necessary rigour m my “ Principles of 
Psychology " Aethuk Lynch 

Antrim Mansions, N W 


Occurrence of Cepedea In Frogs 

WmtST examming a number of Rana temporaria 
for intcetmal protozoa recently, I encountered one 
single frog infested with a spec les of Cepedea (Protozoa, 
Ciliata, Opaluuda.) So far as a survey of the available 
hterature has revealed, the only jirevious record of 
the occurrence of a species of this genus m R tern- 
porana is that of Andr6 (Rev tiuisae de la Zoologxe, 
vol 21, p 6, May 1913), who reports the occurrence 
of Cepedea dxrmatata m frogs of this species obtained 
in Switzerland 

The species recorded here has not yet been oxammed 
I in sufficient detail to enable me to state whether 

„ » „ it 18 C dtmidxata or not, though a 

158*4 2 25969* 16 

to differ appreciably m size from 
typical dtrmdiata obtamed from 
1618 1 19373 87 Rana esculenta Out of a large 

number of frogs obtamed and ex- 
amined either by me or m the course of class work, 
no others have shown the presence of this species , un- 
fortunately, I have not been able to determme the 
locality from which they were obtained, ^art from 
the statement that they were collected m England 
W Rees Weight 

The Victoria University of Manchester, 

■ Dec 16 


The Secondary Split In the Maturation Divisions 
of LiUaceous Plants 

Approfeiate destainmg in mid pachytene has 
disclosed two, and only two, rows of genes , minute 
bodies nearly at the limit of imoroscopioal vision 
Repeated observations have shown that the sets of 
four chromioles seen at late pachytene are umt^ m 
two pairs, like two dumb bells, one on each side of the 
primary split Here the secondary split has not yet 
been completed Observations of diplotene m Ltltum, 
Frtttllaria, Kniphofta, and Allwm have proved that 
there is only one rolit visible throughout, even at 
the nodes Hence 1 agree with Qelei, who also made 
an mtensive study of the pachytene stage, that the 
primary spht alone opens out at diplotene 

John Beixino 

Carnegie Institution of Washmgton, 

Dmartroent of Plant Biologv, 

University of California, 

Berkeley, California, Nov 13 
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The Discovery of Tertiary Man ^ 

By Prof Hknhy Faikweld Osborn, For Mem R S , Research Professor of Zoology, Columbia University, 
Honorary Curator of Vertebrate Palueontology , American Museum of Natural History 


rpHE discovery of Quaternary man vaa the 
X central biological achievement of the nine 
teenth century For twenty four centimes the 
largely speculative idea of a natural rather than a 
supernatural origin of man had been 8lowl> de 
veloping through the observations of zoologists and 
the dissections of comparative anatomists From 
the time of Anaximander (b c 547), of Galen 
(a d 131), of Lcibmz (1700), of Buffon (1755), of 
Goethe (1700), of Erasmus Darwin (1794), of 
Lamarck (1809), of Chambers (1844), of Loidy 
(1847-73) to that of Charles Darwin (1S50-71) 
one bit of evidence after another was added from 
comparative anatom\ , until in the sixti enth centurv 
comjiarative zoology contribute d the strong likeness 
to man of the anthro{ioid ajies — the chimpanzee 
and gorilla of Africa, the gibbon and orang of 
eastern Asia The most sigmhcant and proplittic 
observations m comparative anatomy were those 
of Goethe in the discovery of a separate inter 
maxillary bone in the upjier jaw of man which both 
he and Leidy rightly mterpn'tcd as linking man 
with the ajK's and other primates in which tlie 
upper jaw is composed of two bones Up to 1859, 
the relatively now science of {lal.Toiitology had thus 
far contributed nothing becausi the female Nean 
derthal skull of Gibraltar m 1848 and the male 
Neanderthal calvarium of Germany in 1855 were 
misinterpreted by Virchow, Huxley, and other 
anatomists 

1 emphasise comparative anatomy and zoology, 
for as regards direct evidence our 8|jeculative 
position toward Tertiary man in 1929 is very much 
the same as Lamarck’s and Darwin’s sjieculative 
position toward Quaternary man between 1809 and 
1871, because we are still largely d<)ieiidcnt upon 
the facts afforded by comparative anatomy and 
comparative zoology, in thi absence of ihrect palm 
ontological cvudenco in Middle and Lower Tertiary 
time This statement is not true as regards 
indirect evidence, for human palaeontology is now in 
a very strong position even to the very base of 
Quaternary time, a jieriod estimated by geologists 
at 1,250,000 years Fossil human remains of more 
than a liundred Quaternary individuals have been 
found, mcluding Palcpanthropus N eandertfudenais 
of Neanderthal, 48 + , Homo sapiens of Cro 
Magnon and Chancellade, 42 , 2 of the Trinil race 
of Java (1891), Pithecanthropus erectus , 2 of the 
Pdtdown raee, Eoanthropui dawsont 1 of the 
Heidelberg race, Palceanthropus Hetdelbergensis, 
also 1 and possibly 2 more mdmduals recently 
reported by Freudenberg under the name Hemtan 
thropus , 27 of the recently discovered Chinese 
Sinanthropus Pekinensts (Schlosser, 1903 , Zdansky, 
1920 , Black, 1927-28) 

All these human fossils constitute a firm and 
broad human palaeontology for Quaternary time 
* Bstiilng prealdential address detlvered befort) the Americsn 
Assoctatloa for the Advancement of Solentt at Dcs Moines on Dec 


and the close of Tertiary time Each generic name, 
for example, Palceanthropus, Pithecanthropus, Moan 
thropus. Sinanthropus, and Homo, demonstrates an 
entinlj distinct branch of the fossil human families 
of Quaternary time , each bianch is known to 
palasontologists as a phylum and the special scientiho 
analysis of these several branches is termed phylo 
geny Phylogeny is a relatively new and very 
iniiKirtaiit branch of biology, the principles of which 
were entirely unknown to Darwin (1859-71) and 
oiilj ill part kneiwn to Huxlev, as they are now 
revealed by tbe brilliant anti w oriel w lelo discoveries 
by invertebrate and vertebrate palTBontologists 
My forecast of the Tertiaiy anateimv aiiel habits of 
th(> ‘ elawn man is greatly mfluencod b\ oui direct 
knowleelge of the phvlogeny of other mammals 

As Quaternary fossil man was the eentral bio 
logieal eontiibution of the niiiete^cnth centurv so 
Tertiary man constitutes the goal and peak of 
biological discov ery m the twentieth c entury Thus 
far I have been dealing with well known facts 
liccauso these Quaternary fossil men have become 
household words all over the world On the other 
hand, the discussion of Tertiary man carries us 
into the unknown, into one of the most interesting 
fields of human speculation and anatomical con 
trove rsy, into several divergent camps of human 
opinion and interpretation, along sovi ral great linos 
of comparative anatomy of the principal organs 
coruerned, namely, the brain, the skull and jaws, 
the limbs, the hands and feet Both with Lamarck 
and Darwin the ‘ ape men ’ descent was never moro 
than a working hypothesis baseel upon the closer 
approach of the anthropoid apes to man than that 
observeel in any other group, for want of any 
positive data Both Lamarck and Darwin postu 
latcd a reversible evolution in function and structure 
whereby an animal with all the psjchieal and 
anatomical adaptations of arboreal apes could 
secondarily take on a gradual change of habit and 
function and gradually enter a new erect career 
with radical changes iti habit and in mind as well 
as in the anatomy of limbs, hands and feet 
Darwin’s starting point (1871), after picturing as 
our ancestor a hyjKithetical ape not far from a 
primitive Miocene chimpanzee, concluded with the 
followmg ail important senttme e both as to habit 
and habitat 

The foot was then prehensile, ptdqiruj from the 
condition of the great toe in the f vet us , and our pro- 
genitors, no doubt, were arboreal in their habits, and 
frequented some warm, forest clad land 

More recently (August 1927), m his presidential 
address to the British Association, Sir Arthur 
Keith summed up this hypothesis as follows 

Datk or Man’s Emfrgence — It is useless to go to 
strata older than the Miocene m seanh of man’s 
emergence , in such strata we have found only fossil 
traces of emerging anthropoids All the evidence now 
at our disposal supports th«' conclusion that man has 
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arisen, as Lamarck and Darwm suspected, from an 
anthropoid ape not higher in the zoological scale than 
a chimpanzee, and that the date at which human and 
anthropoid lines of descent began to diverge lies near 
the beginnmg of the Miocene penod On our modest 
scale of reckoning, that gives man the respectable 
antiquity of about one million years 

This Lamarck Darwin working hypothesis has 
been greatly strengthened and in largo measure 
adopted by an army of human and comparative 
anatomists including all the leading and most 
bnlliant men of our time, such as Sir Artliur Keith 
(1927), Prof G Elhot Smith (1926-29), Prof 
William King Gregory, Dudley J Morton, and 
Robert M Yerkes, as well as by a host of other able 
but less widely known anatomists So great has 
been the force of nearly unanimous adherence to 
the Lamarck Darwin hypothesis that it has gamed 


name and perhaps colour, the beanng of this case 
of precocious adaptation on human descent flashed 
across my mmd, and before a meetmg of the 
National Academy of Sciences I predicted that the 
greatest surprise in store for twentieth century 
science would be in the discovery of a large-bramed 
Tertiary man ' This anatomical prophecy has un 
expectedly been confirmed by recent palseontological 
evidence that Eoanthrapm, the ‘ dawn man ’ of 
Sussex, 18 of Upper Pliocene or Tertiary age 
The large brain of Eoanthropus suggests as our 
first quota of counter evidence a review of our 
greatly enricheii knowledge of the Quaternary 
fossil bram 

Bkain Suhpbisks of Quaiernaby Discovery 
These surprises arise from the profound researches 
ami independent discoveries of Dubois, Smith 



world-wide acceptance even among the most in 
telhgent scientists, as may be seen m passages in 
two outstanding works of the present decade, 
Eddington’s “ The Nature of the Physical World " 
(1928) and Jeans’s “The Umverse Around Us” 
(1929) A parallel instance of the world wide 
assumption of a working hypothesis is that of 
Lamarck’s hypothesis of the inheritance of acquired 
characters as the prime cause of evolution Al- 
though never demonstrated, the Lamarckian hypo 
thesis was universally accepted until Weismaim 
gave it a death-blow in 1880 Such may be the fate 
of the ‘ ape man ’ hypothesis 

I was myself rather suddenly converted to the 
opposite ‘ dawn man ’ hypothesis m a roundabout 
manner When in 1919, after years of search, the 
American Museum discovered m Middle Phocene 
time the complete skeleton of a horse named 
PluMppua ktdyanua, a perfect horse in all except 
No 3141, VoL 125] 


WiKidward Boule, Keith, McGregor, Black, 
Economo, and Leboucq, to which honour roll we 
should add Frederick Tilney’s “ The Bram from 
Ape to Man ’’ (1928) The six outstanding pomts 
as to the brain are as follows (1) that certain 
races of fossil man of the last 1,250,000 years had 
a brain cube equal to or greater than that of 
modem man , (2) that the much despised cave man 
(Pakeoanthropus) was mfenor to ourselves neither 
in brain cube nor in hand ability, although far 
inferior to ourselves in civilisation , (3) that certam 
of the cave men (Homo sajmns Cro Magnon) were 
our superiors both in average bram capacity and m 
average artistic ability , (4) that at the close of 
Tertiary lime there lived a race (Eoanthropus 
dawsoru) with a bram cube equal to the imnimum 
of that of the hving Veddahs, Papuans, and native 
Australians , (6) that the ratio of human brain 
weight to body weight in Quatemaiy time was 
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apparently the same as it is to day, namely, 1 50 
(Weber, 1896), in contrast to the anthropoid apes, 
in which It IS as follows 

Drain to 

liody weight ratio 

Super arboreal Gibbon of south east 

Asia (130 Km) 1 60 or 1 73 

Arboreal Chimpanree of west Africa 

(412 gm) 1 61 or 1 61 

Super arboreal Oiang of Ilorneo 
(400 gm ) 1 183 or 1 194 

Torrcstrio arboreal Goiillaof central 

and west Afnca (566 gm ) 1 150 or 1 200 


(6) as Dietrich has shown, Pither/inihropm, the 
Triml race of Java, is not an ancestral Pliocene type, 
as was formerly supposed, but a surviving mid 
Pleistoctnc branch, the companion of a stegodont 
elephant , the Triiul brain is a case of arrested 
development 

The conclusion is inevitable that t?u‘ mam cubic 
evolution of the human brain tool place during ante 
cedent Tertiary time and not, as we formerly thought, 
during the Quaternary age of man or Glacial period 
These six points are supported by the following 
comparison 

Bralu 

cube 

tSumnnt of Quaternary and Modern time 

Homo sapiens, Cio Magnon of Mentone 1560 

Palwanthropua, Neanderthal Caveman, La 
Ghaptlle aux Saints 1630 

Homo sapiens, average modern Swiss 1467 

,, ,, average modem European 1450 

, ,, Alpine race of Czechoslovakia 1415 

,, ,, fossil Alpine race of Ofnet 1400 

,, „ native Australian roce 1310 

,, native Indian Veddahs 1250 

Mid Quaternary 

Pithecanthropus erectus (Trinil man of Java) 940 
Summit of Tertiary 

Eoanthropua dawaoni (Piltdown Dawn Man) 1240 
Living Papuans of New Guinea 1236 


It IS well known that the brain cube is not a 
trustworthy test of brain jiower or capacity, as 
Leboucq has recently pointed out in striking 
examples from recent times 


Tourgenieff, Russian novelist 
Cuvier, founder of palaeontology 
Byron, j>oet 
Qambetta, statesman 
Anatole France, htt6rateur 


Brjiln weight 

2,012 

1,829 

1,807 

1,246 

1,017 (to 1,317) 


Doubtless this cube versus intelligence dispanty in 
brain function also prevailed during the Quaternary 
age of man, although in the few fossil cases where 
comparison is possible we note a similar dispanty 
between male and female bram weight 
We must, therefore, adduce collateral and very 
substantial proof that Upper Tertiary man, whom 
we may provisionally designate ‘ the dawn man ’ 
after Smith Woodward’s well chosen term Eoan^ 
thropus, made highly intelhgent use of his 1240 1300 
cubic brain measurement 
This brmgs us to the most startlmg diseovery of 
the twentiewi centuiv, the full significance of which 
we have only recently learned to estimate 
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The First Positive Discoveries of 
Tertiary Man 

Archaeologists are still (lividcd as to the human 
ongin of eoliths, so that wo cannot class these rude 
flints as positive evidence 

One of the most striking coincidences m the 
history of human palaeontology is that indubitable 
flint implements <>t Tertiary man were discovered by 
J R« 1(1 Moir on the east coast of Anglia m the year 
1909, and that in 1911 only two years later, an 
indubitable human skull and jaw of what proves 
to be Tertiary man were found m Piltdown, Sussex, 
by Charles Dawson It has required eighteen years 
of research by Moir and Smith Woodward, aided 
by the most able art hseologists and anatomists of 
the world to (stablish the full sigmficanco of these 
ipoch making discoveries of 1909-11 By adding 
year by vear implenu nt after imidement from two 
strata of Upper Pliocene time, J Bcid Moir, 
originally an amateur collector of Ipswich, has 
hnally ovcieomc all incnduhty and even liostility 
and has thoroughly established the Red Grag and 
sub Red drag strata of the Upper Pliocene coast 
of Anglia as the site of a widespread and highly 
varied flint and bone industry, including the 
‘eagle’s Inak ’ (rostro ( annate), ‘skin cutter’, 
‘ siiie scraper ’, ‘ push plane ’, ‘ borer ’ and ‘ chopiier ’ 
and ‘ piercing tool ’, all indicating a race of hunters 
highly adopt at flint flaking , finally, for killing 
purposes, a perfected ‘ sling stone ’, ranking as a 
work of Palasolithic art 

All of these artefacts have been confirmed and 
recently embodied m the Stone Ago chronology of 
Abbe Honn Breuil (December 1 929) Breuil not only 
accepts the Tertiary ago but also m his latest paper 
(December 1929) shifts the entire pre Chellean and 
(Ihellean flint mdustries from mid Quaternary down 
into the base of Quaternary time, namely, into the 
first Interglacial or Mindel Riss stage , this obvi 
ously shifts the pre Chellean and Chellean flint 
making design and intelligence down close to 
Tertiary time — m fact, some of Reid Moir’s flints 
are identical with the Chellean artefacts 

Meanwhile Osborn, by world wide study of fossil 
elephants and mastodonts, has firmly established 
these Reid Moir flint beds as of Upper Pliocene or 
close of Tertiary time, against the contention oi the 
late Ray Lankestcr that these flints were early 
Pleistocene Scarcely less jHiBitive is Osborn’s de- 
termination, with the aid of Reid Moir, Freudenberg 
of Heidelberg, Matsumoto, and Bather and Hop wood 
of the British Museum, that the Piltdown race— 
Eoanthropua dawaoni of Smith Woodward — is of 
Upper Pliocene Tertiary age rather than of Quater- 
nary age as formerly supposed 

Both the Red Crag of Suffolk and the Piltdowm 
beds of Sussex jaeld a very primitive species of 
elephant generally known as Elephas planifrona 
(first discovered (1868) by Falconer in the upper 
Siwaliks of India) the migrations of which are now 
traced (Broom) from the Vaal River of South Africa 
northward into Italy and England, far eastward 
into India, with absolutely definite measurement and 
form of the enamelled ndge plates of the grmding 
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teeth which in the elephants and mammoths give 
us a nev) and qu%te dependable means of dating 
all the fossil man discoveries of Upper Tertiary to 
recent time Upper Tertiary man is thereby shown 
to have been an elephant himter, probably for bone 
and ivory as well as for flesh, more than a million 
years ago This discovery also paves the way for 
the great mter continental migration routes and the 
African Eurasian dis^rsal of man even in as re 
mote a penod as the Upper Phoccne 

In view of the fact now estabhshed that even in 
the Upper Phocene man was an extremely adept 
flint worker, with deft hands and fingers guided by 
an imaginative and intelligent forebrain, it seems 
probable that Upper Pliocene man, like his com- 
panion the Upper Pliocene elephant, was already 
a nomad and needed long and agile lower hmbs as 
his only means of distant transportation We are 
thereby forced to reconsider Darwin’s concept of 
the primitive ape man as inhabiting a ‘ warm, 
forest clad land ” 

Travelling Limbs and Tool making Hands 
Fifty eight years of incessant zoological and com 
parativo anatomical research have been focused 
upon the anatomy and embryology of the apes and 
man to find out the bearing of the recapitulation or 
biogenetic pnnciple of Haeckel on the ancestral 
Tertiary hands and feet of man Recently, Morton 
(1927), Sohultze (1925-29), Straus (1927), Gregory 
(1926-29), Hrdlidka (1928), have devoted special 
memoirs to this problem, Straus summing up in the 
paraphrased words The foot of embryonic man is 
of a structure unfitted for an upnght terrestrial 
existence It is in most characters not unlike that 
of an adult gorilla, although in some respects even 
more pnmitive than that of the largest anthropoid 
apes The chief point of embryomc resemblance 
18 in what Darwin termed ‘ the prehensile big toe 
but the palaeontologist Matthew (1928) has pointed 
out that all primitive Eocene mammals, both 
arboreal and terrestrial, had the big toe well set 
apart from the others This stronghold of ‘ pre 
hensile big toe ’ evidence, therefore, carries man 
far back of the highly specialised anthropoid ape 
big toe stage and tends to sustam the ‘ dawn man ’ 
contention that even the embryonic foot of man may 
date back to the more remote Upper Eocene time 
This contention is even more strongly borne out 
by the embryomc human hand, in which there is no 
evidence whatever of having passed an anthropoid 
ape limb-^asping stage Whde the newest analysis 
of the embryomc hind limbs may leave us in doubt 
as to a possible case of reversed evolution from the 
Miocene ape leg to the human stage, the human 
hand and the human brain, especially in the hght 
of Eoanthropus discoveries, seem to dissipate some 
of the doubts raised by the feet and strengthen the 
new ‘ dawn man ’ hypothesis of a very remote 
separation of our running and tool making ancestors 
of the plateaux and savannas from the same great 
stock (Anthropoidea) which indepndently gave rise 
to the tree-lovmg anthropoids of the tropics 

No one should misunderstand the ‘ dawn man ’ 
hypothesis I have been advocating in a senes of 
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papers and addresses since April 7, 1927 I am not 
ignormg the strong evidence for an Eocene arboreal 
stage in our ancestry , I am not ignormg the over- 
whelming evidence of a remote community ongin 
between man and the anthropoid apes , I am 
combating the special feature of the Lamarck 
Darwin hypothesis that man once passed into 

a speciabsed arboreal adaptations attained by 
ocene apes , finally, I am inclined to separate 
the human stock at a geologically earlier pre- 
Miocene period of anthropoid evolution In the 
geological remoteness of this momentous separation 
of the ‘ dawn man ’ stock, we are aided by a mass 
of collateral evidence utterly unknown m the time 
of Darwm 

This brings us back to the sub science of phylo- 
geny spoken of above, which, m popular terms, aims 
at the reconstruction of the family tree of man by 
principles recently discovered m the family trees of 
other mammals 

New Principles of Phylogeny applied to Man 
Fir8t,we have discovered tliat the geological jieriod 
of separation of the adaptively radiating branches 
in many families of mammals is of an antiquity 
undreamt of even a few decades ago Even in 
Ijower Eocene time, all the existing families of 
hoofed mammals, such as the horses, tapirs, rhino- 
ceroses and titanotheres, had widely separated from 
each other in tooth, limb, hand, and foot structure 
Before the close of Eocene time, these branches 
were further subdivided into fon st loving and 
plateau loving typos , m everj. branch the forest- 
lovuig tyiies were stationary or regressive Simi- 
larly, by the close of Eocene time the mastodont and 
elephant families are found widely separated into 
five greater branches (in Ohgooene time there were 
numerous sub branches and in Miocene time 
eighteen distinct branches) In the succeeding 
Oligocene time, wo discover a sharp and world wide 
division between plateau loving and forest loving 
types , in the forests remam all the backward 
conservative types , on the plateaux and uplands 
are found the alert progressive forward looking 
types, including all the long hind limbed bipedal 
ammals adapted to rapid progression m an open or 
partly forested country It is no exaggeration to 
say that at the dawn of Oligocene time all the 
plateau loving animals are distmctly modermsed 
both m habits and in bodily proportions 

Is it likely that the primates alone escaped this 
divorce between backward, forest loving life and 
forward, plateau, savanna and upland life, especially 
as Eocene forest areas in every continent began to 
contract and upland open plains and plateaux 
began to expand 1 

A second pnnciple of modern phylogeny is that 
every ancestral stage, whether of horse, rhmoceros, 
or elephant (the three kinds of animals I have most 
mtensively studied for the past thirty years), pre- 
serves the hundred per cent structural equipment for 
giving rise to its more recent or modernised de- 
scendants , each branch has the potentiality of the 
remotest twigs of descent Through change of 
function Nature may transform an organ, but it 
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can never restore a single lost part, whether it be a tions rather than others in adaptive reactions to 
lost tooth, a lost digit, a lost ankle bone or rib, a changes of environment , this teleogenesis rests 
lost tendon or nerve This is Dollo's pnneiple that u|)on thousands of observations among primates, 
the evolution of anaUmtcal organa is never reversible horses, titanotheres, and elephants which prove that 
even thxyu^h the evolution of functions and habits is parallel anatomical and psychical progress is 
frequently reversible On this principle the human traceable to germinal community of origin The 
hand could never reacquire the nerve s, muscles, psychic resemblances of the apes to man are partly 
functions, freedom, flexibility, and separate mnerva parallelisms, partly common inheritance (Yerkes) 
tion lost m the highly specialised arboreal ape baud Teleogenesis is not to be confused either with the 
the opposable human thumb could not spring back old ‘ teleology ’ nor is it a revival of a hypothetical 
from the partly atrophied anthrojxud aiio thumb vitalism or internal perfecting tendency 
Our quadrupedal ancestors certainly had a forefoot Finally, and perhaps from glandular impulses 
capable of developing into the human hand with (Kiith), phylogenj proves that indejiondent of 
its long flexible Angers separahdy innervated and selection, of environment, of habit, certain phyla 
its thumb which, as Erasmus Darwin postulated, exhibit rapid or accelerated jihjsical and mental 
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could reach the tip of each finger in turn, all adaptation, while others are held back The 
depending upon separate innervation from special creative brain, the tool making hand, the fleet hind 
cell centres m the spinal cord and brain Primitive limb of man apparently combine in accelerated 
man is not only a tool making animal, he is also adaptation, while forest loving primates advance 
a music roakmg ammal , consider ‘ Blind Tom ’, much more slowly 

the negro musical gemus of his day, ivho not only Dot's not this unbiased survey of recent dis- 
possessed an excellent finger technique but also a coveries m archeeology, human and comparative 
marvellous musical memory that enabled him after palaeontology, human and comparative anatomy, 
a smgle hearing to repeat elaborate piano coinposi compel us to reconsider the classic Darwin Lamarck 
tions In this human hand coimexion let us recall hjqiothesis and to substitute a new hypothesis ? 
also the researches of Sir Richard Paget m advooat The new hypothesis cames us into a geological 

mg the gesture origin of human speech, as gesture antiquity hitherto undreamt of Anthropology is 
demands flexible fingers forced to share with chemistry and physics entirely 

Thud, to this hundred per cent structural equip new notions of space and time To my mmd, the 
ment of our remote ancestors phylog^ny adds a human brain is the most marvellous and mjstenous 
hitherto unperceived germinal potentiahty of object m the whole umverse, and no geological period 
specialisation along certam predetermined direc- seems too long to allow for its natural evolution 
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The Tannic Acid Treatment of Burns 


B urns or scalds of relatively small areas of 
the body frequently have a fatal ending, 
especially m children, so that any method of treat 
ment which will reduce this mortahty requires 
careful examination and adoption if proved success 
ful In 1925, E C Davidson described a method 
of treatment by means of tannic acid which he 
had found reduced the mortahty from these m 
juries, and the treatment has been put to a ontical 
test by W C Wilson in the wards of the Royal 
Edinburgh Hospital for Sick Children and the Royal 
Infirmary, Edinburgh, with the result that the 
mortahty has been reduced to little more than a 
quarter of that observed m another comparable 
senes of cases ^ 

The course of events following a burn may be 
divided into four famly well-defined stages The 
first 18 the stage of reaction to the immediate 
effects of the injury or stage of mitial shock , its 
clinical features are prostration, low temperature 
and blood pressure, a small rapid pulse and cold 
skin It 18 of nervous origin and is most often 
only slight in degree After it has passed off the 
patient appears well for a time, but after about 12 24 
hours acute toxaemia or secondary shook appears 
and may be qmckly fatal The chief features of 
this stage are similar to those of the initial shock, 
but rapid shallow respiration, vomiting, restless 
ness, and anxiety, changmg to coma, may also be 
observed, and the temperature is frequently con 
siderably elevated The condition is similar to the 
secondary shook developing in severely wounded 
patients, which was proved by experiments carried 
out during the War to be due to the absorption 
into the circulation of toxins set free in severely 
damaged tissues, especially muscle 

The work of Dale and his collaborators showed 
that typical secondary shock was produced by the 
mtravenous injection of such a vasodilator as 
histamme, and that the vasodilator effects of tissue 
extracts could be matched by the injection of 
histamine and choline together The isolation of 
histamine from muscle by W V Thorpe [Btochem 
Jour , vol 22, p 94 , 1928) was the final con 
firmation of these experiments, whilst the work of 
Lewis and his collaborators showed that the re 
sponses of the skm of man to injury and to the 
injection of minute doses of histamme were iden- 
tical It may be considered as certain that second 
ary shook is due to the absorption mto the blood 
stream of some substance which is formed at the 
injured area itself , Wilson suggests that it is prob 
ably a product of protein lysis , it may quite pos 
sibly be histamme itself 

The third stage is that of septic toxsemia and is 
only well developed climoally when there is severe 
infection of the injured area The fourth and final 
stage 18 that of healing, and its duration depends 
largely on the depth of the lesion First and second 
degree bums heal quickly and without the forma 

» •< Xto Tmnlo Add Treatment of Bnma ”, ty W C WUeon Medical 
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tion of scar tissue , m the third degree lesions the 
surface becomes covered with granulations over 
which the epithehum grows, leaving a supple and 
greyish white scar m deeper bums, or where sepsis 
has been a promment feature, soar tissue develop 
ment is more marked, and owing to its subsequent 
contraction, deformities and disabihties may follow 

Each of the four climcal stages requires its own 
treatment For a slight degree of primary shock 
no special treatment is necessary, but where it is 
severe, morphine should be given, artificial heat 
apphed, and fluids administered Local treatment 
18 begun at the same time and involves cleansing 
and dressing of the injured area To prevent 
secondary shock it is necessary to prevent the ab 
sorption of the products of tissue breakdown the 
only methods which have been at all successful 
have been excision of the burned area and coagula- 
tion of the damaged tissue by tanmc acid In the 
third stage the comlition is that of a septic wound 
and fomentations and antiseptic dressmgs will be 
necessary, whilst during the healing stage special 
measures may be required to prevent contraction 

Wilson gives a full descnption of the method 
of treatment by tanmc acicf, and includes m an 
appendix a descnption of its use m the fet aid 
treatment of bums In hospital the burned area 
is first cleansed with ether under general amesthesia, 
either gas or oxygen (if shock is marked) or ether 
bemg administers The area is then sprayed with 
a warm sterile 2 6 per cent aqueous solution of 
tanmc acid, freshly prepared, and the parts dried 
m hot air under a Bed cage The spraying is re 
peated hourly until the area is covered with a firm 
brown layer of coagulated tissue 8 12 applications 
may be necessary in burns of the second and third 
degrees No dressings are requmed if the whole 
of the injured area caimot be exposed to the air, 
compresses of tanmc acid are ap^ed to the parts 
on which the patient lies In most cases the co 
aguliim 18 left until it peels off, leaving either 
a healed area or healthy granulations according 
to the depth of the burn In no circumstances 
should a moist dressing be applied, smee this pro 
cedure results m the appearance of toxic signs and 
symptoms 

In this study 117 children were treated by the 
tanmc acid method between November 1926 and 
January 1929 The mortahty was 11 1 per cent, or 
m 105 children under ten years of age 10 5 per cent 
In 300 cases under ten years treated by other 
methods, the mortahty was 38 7 per cent The 
percentage distribution of the mortahty over the 
first three stages was, in the present senes, 30 8, 
23 8, and 23 8, and m the previous series 2 5, 80 
and 16 respectively Thus the tanmo aoid method 
of treatment controls the acute toxeemia of the 
second stage, and by reducuig the mortahty due to 
It, bnngs mto greater prommence the fatahties 
which occur at other stages and in some ina tau n«w 
these deaths were not directly connected with the 
injury 

Besides reducing mortahty, the treatment lessens 
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the seventy of the symptoms at all stages and 
promotes rapid heaUng at the same time it per- 
mits of the recovery of patients with involvement 
of a considerable area of the body surface Pre 
viously it was considered that burns of 30 per cent 
of the body surface in an adult and of 11 12 per 
cent in a child were almost certain to prove fatal 
From the results obtained in this series of cases 
it may bo concluded that involvement of more 
than (50 per cent of the surface in thildien will 
cause death from shock in a few hours when be 


tween 35 and 60 per cent of the surface is affected, 
the outcome depends mainly on the degree of sepsis 
which develops and therefore on the depth of the 
lesion With less than 36 per cent of the surface 
involved the prognosis is gowl, provided treatment 
18 begun wuthm a few hours of injury 

The results of this method of treatment have 
been so successful m the hands of Davidson and 
Wilson that it is to bo hoped that many other 
climcians will try it out and find it equally satis 
factory 


Obituary 


Sir Henry Jackson, GCB, KCVO, FHS 

T he death of Admiral of the Fleet Sir Henry 
Jackson on Dec 14 has caused deep regri't in 
both naval and scientific circles His courtesy his 
charm of manner, his unswerving devotion to <luty, 
and the sweet simplicity of his nature tiidearetl 
him in an extraordinary degree to all with whom 
he came into contact The recollection of their 
association with him will be a treasured memorv to 
many throughout their lives 
Henry Bradwardine Jackson was born at 
Bamslev in 1855 and entered the Navy m DeeemlH r 
1866 biirmg 1878 and 1879 he served on the 
African station and took part in the Zulu War On 
returning to England he was appointed to the 
Vernon, where ho qualified as a torpedo lieutenant 
and remained there throe and a half years About 
this time he was sent by the Admiralty to study 
torpedo design and construction at the Whitehead 
establishment at Fiume 

In 1891 the Navy was seeking some means by 
which a torpedo boat could announce her approach 
to a fnendfy ship, and the idea first came to Sir 
Henry Jackson of employing Hertzian waves as a 
means of commumcation for this purpose He 
was then at sea and was unable to put Ins ideas 
into a practical form until in 1895, when in com 
mand oi the Defiance, he read of some experiments 
by Dr (now Sir Jagaclis) Bose on coherers Havmg 
obtained a satisfactory coherer, he managed in this 
year to effect communication by electromagnetic 
radiation from one end of his ship to the other 
During the next two years he contmuod his expen 
ments with incrcasmg success On Sept 1, 1896, 
he first met Mr Marcom, and the two pioneers of 
radio-telegraphy kept in close touch and gave each 
other much mutual assistance until Sir Henry 
Jackson was appointed Naval Attach^ in Paris 
early m 1897 

In 1899 Sir Henry Jackson was appointed to 
command the Vulcan, and in 19(X) wireless tele 
graphy received defimte recognition in the Navy, 
a contract being placed with the Marcom Company 
for the supply of installations to a number of His 
Majesty’s ships The new means of communica- 
tion was employed with considerable success in 
naval manoeuvres m that year From this time 
to his promotion to flag rank; m 1908^ Sir Henry 
Jackson remamed generally responsible for the 
development of radio-telegraphy in the Navy 
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His own researches were mainly on the lines of 
improving methods of tuning and the study of the 
effects of land scrceiung the interference of at 
mospherics, and the influence of meteorological 
conditions on radio communications 

In 1901 Sir Henry Jack^-oti was elected a fellow 
of the Royal Society, and m the next jear com 
inuiiK ated to the Proceedings of the Society a paper 
entitled “On Some Phenomina affecting the Trans 
mission of Electric Waves ovei the Surface of Sea 
and Earth” This is now a classical paper and 
well illustrates the careful and methodical manner 
in which Sir Henry Jackson always made and 
recorded his observations In modern radio re 
search, in particular on wave propagation, much 
atttntion is given to the results of the mutual in- 
terfereiico of several waves arriving at a point with 
various phase differences In this connexion it 
IS interesting to note that Sir Ilenrv Jackson 
obscived the /ones of weak signals , for he wrote 
“ This phenomenon manifests itself by the gradual 
weakining and occasionally by the total cessation 
of signals, as tne distance of two ships mcreases, 
up to a certam point, and their reappearance as 
the distance is further increased ” He went on to 
say that ho considered this effect was due to want 
of synchionism m the oscillatory discharge between 
the spark balls of his transmitter, so that there was 
a change m frequency between the successive dis- 
charges of the transmitter This, he pointed out, 
would produce successive oscillations out of phase 
with each other which would at one pomt annul 
each other, while at a further distance they would 
reinforce each other 

In 1905, Lord Fisher, under whom Sir Henry 
Jackson h^ served in the Mediterranean, appomtod 
him Third Sea Lord and Controller In this post 
his scientific qualifacations made him specially 
smted to take charge of the application of science 
to the practical work of the Fleet at a time when the 
design and equipment of warships were undergoing 
rapid development and improvement 

At the beginnmg of the War, Sir Henry Jackson 
was retained at the Admiralty, working in con 
junction with the War Staff, and was appointed 
First Sea Lord on May 23, 1915, when Lord Fisher 
left the Admiralty He held this high office until 
December 1916 Diirmg this period he worked 
n complete harmony with Lord Jellicoe, and the 
foundations were laid for various schemes for 
fighting the submarme menace, including the raid 
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on Zeebnigge, which were to be brought to fruition 
later During Sir Henry Jackson’s penod of 
service as First Sea Lord the Battle of Jutland was 
fought In this connexion it is interesting to 
notice the faith he always had in wireless methods 
Dunng the discussion at the Institution of Elec 
trical Engineers of a paper by Capt Round on 
radio direction flndmg, he revealed that the evid 
ence which finally convinced him that the German 
High Sea Fleet was really coming out was the 
observation made by a radio direction finding 
station of a change of bearing of 6° in the position 
of a German battleship 

After rendering invaluable service to the nation, 
Sir Henry Jackson was promoted Admiral of the 
Fleet in 1916 From April 1917 to July 1919 he 
had the honour of serving as First and Prmcipal 
Aide de Camp to the King He retired from the 
Navy in July 1924 

In 1920 the Lord President of the ftmncil ap 
pointed Sir Henry Jackson as the hrst chairman 
of the Radio Researcli Board of the Department of 
Scientific and Industnal Research At the time of 
the formation of the Board the rapid development 
of radio communications had caused technical 
application to outstrip fundamental knowledge of 
the subject The taking up once more of the 
scientific aspects of radio -telegraphy was a task 
which was completely congenial to Sir Henry 
Jackson Under his guidance, more than one 
hundred important papers have been published 
dealing with such subjects as the propagation of 
waves, the nature and origin of atmospherics, radio 
direction finding, and the measurement of electrical 
quantities at high frequencies It is oharaoteristic 
of him that although he gave his personal attention 
to the work described, yet he never desired to 
claim personal scientific credit for any of the results 
obtamed His helpful and kmdlv criticism, and 
his generous sjnnt, had the inevitable result of 
creating feelings of the utmost devotion in the 
staff whose w ork he supervised In 1929 the Royal 
Society awarded him the Hughes modal in rocog 
mtion of the high merit of his work This honour 
gave him very great gratification 

In addition to suiiervising the work of the Radio 
Research Board, Sir Henry Jackson did much 
pnvate experimenting With apparatus of his 
own design and manufacture he earned out pioneer 
work on the reception of short waves Some of 
his most striking results m this connexion were 
referred to by him in a contnbution to a discussion 
arranged by the Roval Society on the electneal 
state of the upmr atmosphere 

Sir Henry Jackson was secretay, and later 
chairman, of the British National Oommittee on 
Radio-Telegraphy formeil a few years ago under the 
auspices of the Royal Society, m connexion with 
the International Union for Scientific Radio- 
Telegraphy His contributions to the meetings of 
tlie general asserabhes of the Union had the result 
of placing British prestige in the scientific aspects 
of radio telegraphy on a very high level 

In 1890 Sir Heniy Jackson mamed Ahce, 
daughter of Mr S H Burbury, F R S The Bur- 
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bury family were also pioneers m radio telegraphy, 
and many early experiments were carried out by 
them and Sir Henry Jackson in the grounds of 
their house in Yorkshire 

Sir Henry Jackson was a member of the In- 
stitution of Electrical Engineers, honorary vice- 
resident of the Institution of Naval Architects, 
onorary D Sc of the Universities of Oxford and 
Le^s, honorary LL D of the University of Cam- 
bridge, and vice president of the Seamen’s Hospital 
Society He was created K C V 0 in 1906, 
KCB in 1910, and G CB m 1916 on his retire- 
ment from the post of First Sea Lord 


Mb P H Hepbubn 

Patrick Hknky Hkpbukn was born m 1873 and 
educated at Charterhouse and at Amersham Hall 
School near Readmg He obtamed a First Class 
Honours for the london LL B degree and followed 
his father’s profession as a solicitor He was a man 
of many interests In 1902 he made a large col- 
lection of photographs of Norman churches round 
Caen to test a theory that the Gothic cross vault 
was a development of the Angevin dome Before 
the War ho was fond of boatmg and swimming, and 
bicycled all over England and Scotland and largo 
parts of France and Belgium Until recently he 
frequently bathed m the middle of winter in the 
Serpentine He would take lonely walks over 
mountains and fells at lught, and only two jears 
ago was found m an exhausted condition and taken 
to a neighbourmg mn This pursuit led to the 
accident which caused his death Walking by 
mght in the Lake district, ho fell into a ri\er and 
apparently struck his head on a rock and was 
drowned During the War his adventurous spirit 
led him to join the balloon section of the Naval 
Air Service An exciting incident occurred on one 
occasion Going up at Richmond to a ‘ blimp ’ 
stationary balloon with a mechamc to make some 
repairs, they were caught by a line squall and the 
balloon was torn from its moorings and turned 
completely over The occupants managed to hold 
on , the balloon nghted itself and came down safely 
m Suffolk He served m East Africa, where he was 
disappomted m not bemg able to climb Kdiman- 
jaro, and afterwards m the Mediterranean In 
Gibraltar he was a friend of the padre and used his 
hbrary to learn Hebrew 

Mr Hepburn’s interest m astronomy began m 
the early ’nmeties with the purchase of a 3 inch 
telescope He was interested m echpses and went 
to Vadso in 1896, to Spam m 1900 and 1905, and 
to Normandy m 1912 In 1914 he went with the 
Greenwich observers. Dr Jones and Mr Davidson, 
to Minsk He was a great help to them m all ways, 
especiallv as, owing to the outbreak of war while 
the observers were in Russia, they were deprived 
of other assistance which had been promised In 
1927 he observed the eclipse with Dr Merton 
from an aeroplane 

Mr Hepburn took charge of the Observatory of 
the Hampstead Scientific Society at its opemng in 
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1910 and showed Halley’s Comet to many people 
He was always helpful to amateur astronomers and 
never spared time or trouble when ho could assist 
them He joined the British Astronomical Associ 
ation in 1896, and took an active part in the meet 
mgs from 1912 onwards, contributing numerous 
papers He served on the council for many years 
and was director of the Saturn Section He was 
president m the years 1921-2 and 1922-3, giving 
addresses on “ The Masses, Densities, and Surface 
Brilliancies of Stars ”, and a brief summary of the 
history and recent developments of astronomy 
He was on the Council of the Royal Astronomical 
Society and treasurer for the year 1927 In 1911 
he purchased a 13 inch reflector and made numer 
ous observations of the surface features and 
rotation of Saturn He was a most energetic 
observer, and w hen a larger telescope than bis owm 
was required would come on Sunday nights to 
Orocnwach and use the 28 inch refractor, for which 
he was well quahfied by his remarkably keen sight 
Ho would sometimes sit up the whole night, and go 
to his oftice in the morning and do hm regular day’s 


work, apparently without feeling any effects He 
was extremely modest about his astronomical 
work He had a large circle of friends among 
astronomers, who are deeply grieved by his sudden 
death, and wish to convey to his widow and chil 
dren their lespectful sympathy P W D 

Wk regret to announce the following deaths 

Dr R Wilfred Balcom, chemist m charge of food 
control of the Food, Drug, and Insecticide Admmistra 
tion of the U S Department of Agriculture, on Oct 17, 
aged fifty one years 

IVof Ludovico Manni, professor of terrestrial 
physics in the Universities of Rome and Naples and 
author of many papers on the climatology of the 
Mediterranean, on Oct 6 

Dr Jan Motzelaar, of the TTniversily of Michigan 
Museum anil fisheries expert of the Michigan State 
Department of Conservation, on Oct 4, aged thirtv 
seven years 

Prof P I White, professor of /oology in the Uni 
versity College of North Wales, Bangor, and director 
of the Puffin Island Biological btation, on Dec 20, 
aged sixty seven years 


News and Views. 


One of the realisations which have crejit into the 
biological thought of the last decade is that the start 
ing jioints of the mam groups of animals are far more 
1 emote in time than had been supposed , and what is 
true for the great phyla would seem also to be true for 
many lesser stocks Since the ancestral forms of 
present day families of hoofed mammals had already 
attained the characteristic specialisations of their kuid 
in Lower Eocene times, how much more remote must 
have been the critical point where the common history 
of the ungulates began Struck by this and other 
recent discoveries in the principles of phylogeny, Prof 
Henry Fairfield Osborn has re examined the story of 
the oiigin of man in the new light, and has summariseil 
his conclusions in an address delivered at the close of 
the year to the American Association for the Advance 
ment of Science, under the title, " The Discovery of 
Tertiary Man ” The address, which appears else 
where in this issue of Nature (p 63), will be wel 
comod, since it clearly defines Prof Osborn’s position, 
and must remove the misconceptions to which some 
of his pronouncements have given rise amongst those 
anxious to regard every scientific dispute as a nail 
driven mto the coffin of man ns a product of evolution 
He states his case in a nut shell “ No one should 
misunderstand the ‘ dawn man ’ hypothesis I have 
been advocatmg m a senes of papers and addresses 
smoe April 7, 1927 I am not ignormg the strong 
evidence for an Eocene arboreal stage in our ancestry , 
I am not ignonng the overwhelming evidence of a 
remote community ongm between roan and the 
anthropoid apes , I am combatmg the special feature 
of the Lamarck Darwin hypothesis that man once 
passed mto highly specialised arboreal adaptations 
attamed by the Miocene apes , finally, I.am inclined 
to separate the human stock at a geologically earher 
pro Miocene penod of anthropoid evolution ” 
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Thi study of prehistoric man himself, thanks to 
many discoveries, has made great strides m recent 
years Fossil remains of more than a hundred 
Quaternary individuals have now been found, and 
they show mdubitablv that in si/o of brain (apart from 
the arrested development of the 3 nnil man of Java) 
Quaternary man e<\uallo(l oi exceeded modem races 
of mankind Tlie suggestion clearly is that the early 
development of the brain of moiiem man must be 
looked for m deposits earlier than Quaternary Prof 
Osboni traces the evidences which point to the exist 
once of Tertiary man , the presence of artefacts m the 
Upper Pliocene strata of the Red Crag and sub Rod 
Crag , the actual discovery of the Piltdown man, 
whose association with Elephaa plamfrorui mdicates 
his Upper Tertiary otigin , and the indirect evidence 
of the embryonic structures of foot and hand, which 
carry man far bock lieyond the specialised anthrojioid 
apes of the present day Prof Osborn is almost over 
whelmed by the results of his consideration, for ho 
concludes “ To my mind, the human bram is the 
most marvellous and mysterious object in the whole 
universe, and no geological penod seems too long to 
allow for its natural evolution ” The real conclusion 
IS, not that infinite time must be postulated, but that 
wo have still much to learn about the processes of 
natural evolution However that may be, we can 
agree with Prof Osborn that as the discovery of 
Quaternary man was the central biological achieve 
ment of the nineteenth century, so the running down 
of his Tertiary forbears is likely to be a triumph of the 
twentieth 

Dubino 1928 abundant evidence that orang utans 
were being captured and exported on an unprece 
dented scale from Sumatra, one of their two island 
strongholds, aroused concern lest this mterestmg and 
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Boarce anthropoid ape should be exterminated Tlte 
capture was illegal, for already m 1924 and 1926 the 
Government of the Netherlands East Indies had 
declared it to be a punishable offence to hunt, catch, 
kill, or to possess or to keep, either dead or alive, the 
orang utan within the whole area of the colony But 
the law was diflacult to enforce, especially m face of 
the demand abroad for living specimens and the large 
prices which were bemg offered The wholesale ex 
ports of 1 928, however, brought the matter to a climax, 
and widespread protest was made by naturalists and 
BCientidc societies m Great Britam against the ob 
noxious trade We are pleased to be able to report 
that the agitation on behalf of the orang has had a 
successful issue from the Ttmes of Dec 31 last we 
learn that Lord Passfleld, Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, in reply to a dispatch sent from Sir Hugh 
Chfford before he left Singapoie, has approved the 
mtroduction of legislation to prolubit the importation 
of orangs uito the Straits Settlements and the Fede 
rated Malay States The question was taken up at 
the request of the Netherlund Indian Government, 
and Sir Hugh Chfford and his executive coiuicil agreed 
that British Malaya might properly oo operate with 
the Government of the Netherlands East Indies to 
prevent the extinction of the species Now that the 
approval of the Colonial Office has been given, a Bill 
will speedily be introduced to make the agreement 
effective 

THr Now Year honours list contains the names of 
the followmg men of science and others associated 
with scientific work — Baronets Sir Gregory Foster, 
who has just retired from the post of Provost of 
University College, London, and was recently Vice 
Chancellor of the University , Sir Eustace Tennyson 
D’Eynoourt, at one tune Director of Naval Construe 
tion, Admiralty K C M 0 Lieut Col Andrew 
Balfour, member of the Colonial Advisory Medical 
and Sanitary Committee and Director of the London 
School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine Krnghts 
Prof, T P Nunn, Principal x>f the London Day 
Trammg College, and professor of cilucation in the 
Umversity of London , Mr Archibald Pago, Chief 
Engineer and Manager of the Central Electricity 
Board and a past president of the Institute of Elec 
trioal Engmeers , Mr Alexander Rodger, Inspector 
General of Forests, Government of India , Prof T 
dammit. Curator of the Museum, Malta O I E 
Mr B C Burt, Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research, India , Mr. H L Newman, Chief Con 
servator of Forests, Bombay , Mr S Walker, Chief 
Engmeer and Secretary for Irrigation, North West 
Frontier Province, India, 0 B E Prof. J 8 8 
Brame, professor of chemistry and metallurgy. Royal 
Naval College, Greenwich , Mr G E S Cubitt, 
lately Conservator of Forests, Straits Settlements and 
Federated Malay States , Capt A T A Dobson, 
Assistant Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisbenee 0 B E Mr Joseph Jones, formerly 
Curator of the Botanic Gardens, Dommica , Mr 
W A. S Lambom, medical entomologist, Nyasaland 
Protectorate , Capt R N Liptrot, pnncipal tech 
meal officer. Air Ministry , Mr W R Mustosr, Super 
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mtendent of Horticultural Operations, Delhi , Dr 
E S Russell, Director of Fishery Investigations, 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries M B E Mr 
John Aikman, Assistant, Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew , Mr E A Bearder, technical adviser, Dye- 
stuffs Advisory Licensing Committee , Mr A A 
Gomme, Librarian, Patent Office, Board of Trade 
Thk French Society of Chemical Industry holds its 
annual meetings alternately in France and a foreign 
country , smee foreign participants are mviteil, the 
meetings rank as congresses Last year’s meeting, 
held at Barcelona in October, was attended by some 
270 French and 400 Spanish chemists, and altogether 
about 17 foreign countries were represented The 
opening address was delivered by Prof H E Arm 
strong imder the title “ Structure rnol^culaire La 
vio et la couleur PensCes allCgoriques d un chimiste 
en Espagne ” In a recent issue of the Journal of the 
Society of Chemical Industry (Dec 13, 1929, p 1108) 
Prof Armstrong reconls some interesting ‘ after 
thoughts ’ on the congress Jb or example, m the course 
of a journey across Andalusia, from Seville to Granada 
and bock to Cordova, he was impressed by the m 
numerable row s of olive trees covering the hills ‘ ‘ The 
labour entailed in plucking the fruit must be enormous 
— the industry can only be possible in a country where 
the cost of living m very low Travellmg hour by hour 
through such country, the chemist, if taking notice, 
can but wonder how so modest looking a tree does the 
trick of making oil Heaven save us, however, from 
ever manufactunng the oil synthetically and so de 
stroying the peace of mmd and rational occupation of 
multitudes of happy beings engaged upon healthful 
work consonant with thoir mtelligenoe Our modem 
lust to manufacture must be curbwl " 

A VISIT to the catheilral at Burgos was the immediate 
cause of a tram of reflections which Prof Armstrong 
expands under the text “We too must build our 
Cathedrals with utmost magnificence and make them 
full of clear meaning ’’ He regards it as the province of 
the man of science to proclaim the infinite wonder and 
glory of the cosmos and to provide for humanity a 
living soul, rather than to follow the cult of the world, 
the flesh, and the devil “ Samts enough we already 
have to range in effigy behind many altars — the story 
of whose wondrous deeds and prophetic powers may 
well be told in ways to evoke interest and thankfulness 
even m the masses Why should we not have our 
Columbus, our Darwin, our Liebig, our Pasteur, our 
Volta day f A full calendar of samts who have rendered 
worshipful service to mankind and set worthy example T 
Decorative work would be found for artists m every 
direction a new era would arise from our action , 
music would flourish and all the arts Unless and 
until science become thus militant, we shall be little 
more than slaves of society, mere mechanics Unless 
scientific workers take constructive action, there will 
be httle or no moral progress , nay, worse, our civili- 
sation may go under There is grave danger that the 
aiurohes of to day may lapse mto the hands of the 
Ignorant, as knowledge spreads and the more mtelh- 
gent can no longer follow their doctrmes ’’ LiWe 
Kekul4, the doyen of British chemistry has learnt to 
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dream , and his waking thoughts, always interesting, 
are often provocative The views upon synthesis, 
religion, and other matters which he unfolds m this con 
tnbution will perhaps be held by the orthodox to bear 
the tamt of heresy , nevertheless, they are bound to 
meet with a good deal of general sympathy and to 
stimulate thought and discussion 

Tre Empire Marketing Board has appointed a 
Committee to advise on the “ Infestation of Storeil 
Products by Insects and Fungi ”, of whii h the member 
ship 18 as follows Mr E M H Lloyd (chairman), 
Mr H Brown, Dr E J Butler, Dr P A Buxton, 
Mr J C F Fryer, Mr F Lamg, Mr T W Macara, 
Dr J W Munro, Dr J G Myers, Mr H C Sampson, 
Prof V H Blackman, Mr W S Thomson (secretary) 
By a senes of grants made to the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology, the Board has enabled the 
College to establish at Slough a station for the conduct 
of research on the infestation of stored products 1 Ins 
work IS under the direction of Dr J W Munro, 
assistant professor of entomology m the College, and 
has been plannetl along lines similar to those laid down 
m the Tenth Report of the Royal Society (War) 
Committee on Gram Peats for the continuance of the 
work on gram pests which it hod begun, but which 
terminated shortly after the conclusion of the War 
Thus, the work is conaidereil as comprising three mam 
activities survey or intelligence work, biological and 
mycological research, and the application of research 
results to the control of msocts and moulds The 
survey or intelligence work is earned out mainly at 
the London docks, with occasional work at Bristol 
and Liverpool The biological and chemical research 
work IS carried out at the Biological Field Station at 
Slough, but the application of results to practice has 
not yet been carried out except on a small scale 
because, as is obvious, successful appluation requires 
fuller knowledge than can be obtained m the short 
space of time durmg which work has boon in progress 
For the present, the research in progress is concentrated 
on cacao, copra, and dried fruits, but other products 
are also receiving attention, and the whole field of 
storeil products m entomology and mycology will be 
explored as time and opportunity permit 

Sir Hubert Wilkins has made further discoveries 
in Antarctica to the south of Giaham Land In a 
recent dispatch to the Times, he describes how he 
launched his aeroplane from the research vessel, 
WiUtam Scoresby, to the west of South Graham Land 
The first attempt on Dec 28 was a failure owing to a 
heavy snowfall obscunng visibility and necessitating 
a return Three days later a start was made from 
the ship at the edge of the pack ice 116 miles from 
the nearest land The exact location is not given 
Charcot Land was found to be an island, as was 
expected, and the monoplane continued to the west 
ward along Hearst Land, charting a new stretch of 
the coastline of Antarctica for about three hun 
dred nules A later dispatch from the expedition 
records a severe earthquake at Deception Island on 
Jan 3 The aeroplanes of the expedition escaped 
damage 
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Considerable progress has been maile with electn 
cal heating durmg recent years, although the cost of 
electrical energy is higher than the cost of solid and 
Iiqmd fuels In many cases the advantages of cleanh 
ness, convenience, and efficiency more than outweigh 
the mcreaseil cost Some of the London supply com 
pames charge only a halfpenny per unit when the 
supply IS used purely for heating or power This 
charge could be considerably reduced if the limitation 
that the supply must be continuous were removed 
Contmuous availability necessitates that any such 
supply must bear its proper proportion of the overhead 
charges of the power system If this supply were con- 
fined to the ‘ off peak ’ hours only, the load on the 
station would be more constant and an appreciable re 
duction in the price could be made In a paper read 
to the Institution of Bloctncal Engineers on Dec 19 
on the heatmg of buildings electrically by means of 
thermal storage. Colonel Monkhouse and Mr L C 
Grant desenbod practical mstallations whore this 
method has been adopteil Water contained in tanks 
suitably lagged so as to have high thermal insulation 
IS hoateil during the ‘ off peak ’ hours, which are 
usually a few hours on either side of midmght, and the 
heat is retained for use until the next heating period 
comes They laid stress on the fact that buildings 
which are to be heated in this way can be built without 
flues or smoke stac ks h igures were given showing the 
Ba% mg this effects m capital costs m certain cases At 
Carliol House m Newcastle, the estimated annual cost 
for heating by coke in a normal winter was £1882, and 
for heating electrically it was £1904 In the latter 
case a saving on the capital cost of £2000 could have 
been effected by having no chimneys This is not 
taken into account m the estimate, neither is the fact 
that the capital cost of the electrical installation is 
very high owing to the duplication of all the plant 
The design of jicndants and fittings for lighting 
rooms IS gradually undergoing a change The general 
public are liecoming accustomed to the new systems 
which are exemplified in modern kmomatograph 
practice and in stage decoration A B Read, m the 
Electrician for Doc 27, points out that tubular forms 
of lighting have dovelopeil from the use of tubular 
and ‘ stnplito ’ lamps The greatest use has been 
maile of this system of lighting in Oeirnany, where 
fittings of one tube, long lines of tube and groupmgs 
of tubular shapes have been employed with conspicu- 
ous success Double ended ‘ striphto ’ lamps of large 
diameter are common in Germany They can bo 
mounted cheaply and produce a pleasing effect In 
the old days, electnc light httmgs were often made to 
resemble a flower , now more simple and direct 
designs are used In modem hfe, rooms not 
decorated to last as long as a life time It would be 
advantageous to devote some of the money expended 
on rodecoration to obtam effective decorative light- 
mg Lighting from large surfaces and panels has 
been used fairly extensively recently, but a good deal 
of the interest of the lightmg is lost by not having a 
fitting as a defimte source of hght Indirect lightmg 
often fails to produce the pleasure that a well designed 
fitUng does A well designed modem flttmg consists of 
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four vertical tubes of light with a black mirror centre 
tube Another oonsiats of three cylinders of glass, 
the metal-work being practically concealed 
In the next century commentators will scarcely fail 
to remark on the fact that in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centunes, cultivated and intelligent people 
remained apathetic towards the pollution of the at 
mosphere by smoke They will note the display of 
resistance, active and passive, towards this hygenic 
reform, charactenstic of alum dwellers, yet exhibited 
by even the most refined who would never tolerate the 
least defect in samtation, public anci domestic That 
reform is in tram can scarcely be denied, and one sign 
is the appearance of a quarterly periodical. Clean Air, 
issued by the National Smoke Abatement Society, 26 
King Street, Manchester, for an annual subscription of 
2e 6d This reveals the existence of a body of opinion 
interested in a wide range of activities The first num 
ber brings to notice various technical aspects of tlie 
question, the use of gas, electricity, smokeless fuels, 
and smoke reducing accessories to plant A section 
reporting activities in the municipalities brings to 
light differences m the stages of advancement of public 
opinion Some have already m being regional smoke 
abatement committees, while some of these are in pro- 
cess of formation In the West Riding of Yorkshire 
such a committee is settmg up a scheme of training for 
stokers and an examination board for their certifica 
tion The advantages of bringing these activities into 
a common focus is undeniable 

The Society for Experimental Biology held a con 
ference at the new building of the London School of 
Hygiene and Tropical Medicme on Dec 20 and 21, 
1929 A number of interesting papers were reail, m 
eludmg studies on reflex movements in the scallop, by 
Dr A D Ritthie , the production of formaldehyde 
during photosynthesis, by Dr M C Pratt , the action 
of acnflavme on the Protozoan Bodo caudaCua, by Dr 
Muriel Robertson , differentiation and growth of the 
skeleton of the rabbit, by Dr A B Appleton , histo 
logical methods for exploring the distribution of bio 
logical activity in the anterior pituitary, by Dr E A 
Spaul , a new hormone from the anterior pituitary, 
by Dr B P Wiesner , fertilisation and segmentation 
of rabbit eggs m intro, by Dr G Pincus , the physio 
logy of colour change m Crustacea, by Miss E M 
Stephenson , and the biology of the parasite Tylenckua 
dtpwKt, by Dr G Fox Wilson In the second session 
a numW of excellent exhibits were given, mcludmg 
demonstrations of methods devised for various ex 
perimental researches in progress at the London School 
of Hygiene and Tropical Medicme 
An ingenious device for a self operating meteoro- 
logical observatory was briefly described by Dr F 
Nansen at a recent meeting of the International 
Society for the Exploration of the Arctic Regions by 
means of Aircraft According to a report that 
appeared m the Copcaihagen newspaper PolUtken, the 
Meltchaneff apparatus consists of a small balloon to 
wlucb are attached thermometer, hygrometer, and 
barometer constructed of very hght materials These 
instruments record by means of small short wave 
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transmitters which, with a life of about two hours 
automatically send out signals Records have an 
accuracy to withm one tenth of a degree The 
apparatus with a n eight attached will be dropped 
from an airship On stnkmg the ice the weight is 
detached and the balloon with its instruments rises 
The wireless signals are received by the airship, which 
is thus enabled to obtain records of a vertical section 
of the atmosphere whenever it is desirable A 
further development is even more ingenious Prof 
Meltchanefi is at work on the details of an automatic 
observatory weighing 1 J tons which is to be dropped 
from the airship on to the ice whence it will transmit 
obserxation three times a day and function for an 
entire year He suggests that an airship should bo 
able to carry ten of these automatic observatories on 
a journey and place them m desirable sites on the 
land or pack ice An annual visit, presumably by 
airship, would keep them in repair 

At the meeting of the London Mathematical Society 
on Thursday, Feb 6, at 5 r M , at Burlington House, 
Mr J Hodgkmson will deliver a lecture on “ Conformal 
Representation bv Means of Lam6 Functions ” 
Members of other scientific societies who are interested 
are mvited to attend 

At the instance of the Research Co ordmation Sub 
Committee of the Committee of Civil Research, the 
Forestry Commissioners hove constituted an Advisory 
Committee on Forestry Research The members of 
the Committee are as follows Mr R L Robinson 
(chairman). Dr E J Butler, Dr A W Hill, Dr A S 
Joseph, Dr Guy Marshal), Mr R S Pearson, Prof 
R S Troup, Prof Wright Smith, Mr W H Gmlle- 
baud (secretary) 

At each of its annual mcetmgs, the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science gives a 
prize of 1000 dollars for tlio most noteworthy con 
tribution to science made at the meeting Tlie New 
York correspondent of the Times announces that the 
prize for the recent meeting at Des Momes has been 
awarded to Prof A J Dempster, of the University of 
Chicago, for a paper showing that protons have wave 
characteristics Prof Dempster describes some of 
his work in a communication which appears elsewhere 
in this issue of Nature (p 61) 

The fourth General Assembly of the International 
Union for Geodesy and Geophysics will take place at 
Stockholm on Aug 16-23, all the meetings bemg held 
in the Parliament House save the inaugural meetmg, 
on Aug 16, in the Great Hall of the Concert House 
The mam work of the Union will be accomplished 
m the meetmgs of the separate sections, devoted 
to geodesy, meteorology, terrestnal magnetism and 
electricity, seismology, oceanography, hydrology, and 
vulcanology Among the important matters requirmg 
international oo operation to be considered at Stock- 
holm will be the organisation and objects of the scheme 
for a new ‘ polar year ’ m 1932-33 The local com- 
mittee orgamsmg the Stockholm meetmgs has made 
arrangements for various social and scientific gather- 
mgs and excursions during the period of the Assembly, 
and for more extended excursions, after its conclusion, 
to the north and south of Sweden 
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A SPBOIAI. advance overseas edition of the catalogues 
of the 1930 British Industries Fair, to be opened m 
London and Bimungham on Feb 17, is already avail 
able, and is being issued immediately to busmess men 
m Europe, North America, South Africa, and the 
eastern coast of South America, moluding all those 
buyers who have notifaed the Department of Overseas 
Trade of their intention of attending the Fair By 
this publishmg feat, which has only been made pos 
sible owmg to the keenness of British manufacturers 
to participate in the Fair, trade buyers in cities so 
far apart as Istambul, Cape Town, and Vancouver will 
be able to receive copies of the Fair catalogues before 
oommencmg their voyage to England The catalogues, 
apart from contammg descriptive entries of the exhibits 
of some 1800 British manufacturers, emlxsly a com 
plete classification of the exhibits by trades, and 
mdexes m nine languages 

Appr /CATIONS are invited for the following apjiomt 
ments, on or before the dates mentioned — A technical 
assistant and a seninr techni/al assistant m the 
Admiralty Technical Pool, for the Admiralty Comiiass 
Department, Slough— The Secretary of the Admiialty 
(C E Braiu h), Whitehall, S W 1 (Jan U) A ieituror 
m chemistry at the Stockport College for kurthor 
Education — The Principal, College for hurther Educu 
tion, Stockport (Jan 17) A senior assistant m 
charge at the Experimental Station of the Ministry of 
Transport, Hannondsworth, near Colnbiook, Middle 
sex — The Establishment Officer, Ministry of Trans 
port, Whitehall Gardens, S W 1 (Jan 18) An inspector 


imder the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, for 
the purposes of the Diseases of Animals Act, 1894- 
1926 — ^Tho Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, 10 Whitehall Place, S W 1 (Jon 20) A 
head of the Agricultural Department of the Seale 
Hayne Agricultural College — The Ih'incipal, Seale 
Hayne Agricultural College, Newton Abbot, Devon 
(Jan 20) A lecturer in dental histology in the 
University of Manchester— The Registrar, The Uni 
versity, Manchester (Jan 24) An assistant in the 
Library of Bedford College for Women — The Secre 
tary, Bedford College for Women, Regent’s Park, 
N W 1 (hob 1) A junior assistant under the 
directorate of metallurgical research of the Research 
Department, Woolwich — -The Chief Supermtondont, 
Research Department, Woolwu h, S E 18 A trained 
attendant in the Physiology Department of University 
College, Cork — The Piasident’s Secretary, University 
College, Coik A junior professional assistant in the 
Meteorological Office — The Secretary (S 1), Air Minis- 
try, Adastral House, Kingsway W C 2 A laboratory 
assistant under the Government of Iracj for the Health 
Department — The Crown Agents for the Colonies, 
4Millhnnk SW I ((lUotingM'lfi-tfi) Junior draughts 
men at the Royal Airship Works, Cardington — The 
Dnoctor of Aii-ship Development, Royal Airship 
W'orks, Cardington, Bedford Two posts for the 
legional organisation and development of broadcast 
adult education under the British Broadcasting 
Corporation -- The Secretary, Central Count il for 
Broadcast Adult I'ducation, BBC, Savoy Hill, 
W C2 


Our Astronomical Column 


Wilk’s Comet — The comet is a very easy tele 
scopio object, being visible on Jan 5 through consider 
able mist The following observation was obtained 
by Dr A C D Crommelin at Groonw ich 

UT BA 1930 0 N DecI 1030 0 

Jan 63 17>> 48'" 63* 20'' SSm 3 92« 16 24' 13 V 


The comet is keeping near the ephomoris deduced 
from Prof Banachiewicz’s elements , the ephemeris 
for 18 hours U T is continued 
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N 6M8' 9 8430 0 0679 

N 1 3 9 8328 0 0990 

S 3 2 9 8285 0 1289 

S 6 37 9 8309 0 1667 

S 9 63 9 8399 0 1797 


Prof G van Biesbroeck at Yerkes Observatory 
observed a slender tail, 20' m length, m a direction 
opposite to the sun A photograph by Dr Waterfaeld 
at Baltimore showed traces of the tail 


Relation of Light Changes to Velocity Changes i 
Variable Stars — Mr D B MoLaughlm discusses this 
question m Astr Jour , No 932 He begms by 
airectmg attention to the facts that m the Cepheid 
variables the light maxima nearly comcide with the 
muuma of radim velocity, while in the Mira Ceti type 
the two maxima nearly comcide He has accordingly 
tabulated the amount of the lag of velocity mmunum 
after light maximum, and expressed the lag ar - 
fraction of the period of the star The results 
plotted m a graph, with the logarithm of»the period 
as abscissa and the lag ratio as ordinate The result- 
mg pomts group themselves along a parabola with 
axis vertioeJ and vertex on the A axis at a point 


corresponding to a period of a week, which is noted 
to be near the position of maximum frequency of the 
Cojihcid variables 

The author concludes that all the variables other 
than the eclipsing ones fonn a cuimected sequence, 
and that the Copheid tyjio occurs at the point of 
maximum stability of the pulsations of the stars, 
which are supposed to produce the vonations of light 
There is one star that deviates widely trom the curve , 
this in RU Camelop , the author points out that 
this star is peculiar m many ways , the shapes of its 
light and velocity curves are unusual, and its spectral 
class vanes from K to R 

Minor Planets — The issue for 1930 of ‘ Kleme 
Ploiieten ”, the annual handbook issued by the Berhn 
Bochon Institut, has just apjieared It contains 
ephemendes of all the planets that pass opposition 
durmg the year, also of 433 Eros from Oct 1 to the 
end of the year The nearest approach of the latter 
does not occiu until the end of January 1931, but 
observations will bogm some tune before this , it will 
approach the earth within some 15J million miles, 
which IS much the closest approach smee its discovery 
m 1898 

The planets to which permanent numbers have 
been assigned now extend to No 1113 It is satis 
factory that several of the planets noted as new m 
the last two years prove to be identical with planets 
recorded in former years, but not previously observed 
sufficiently to receive numbers Many of these 
identihcatiODs, which involve great labour, were mode 
by Mr B Asphnd , others by L Fabry and S 
Beljawsky , planet 1074 has been named Beljawskya 
m honour of the latter 
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, Research Items 


Prehistory of the Eskimo — In vol 81. No 14, of the 
Smtthtoman MtscdUmeotu CoUecttont, Mr Henry B 
CioUinB, jr , describes and figures a number of specimens 
of the prehistoric art of the Alaskan Eskimo and die 
cusses their relation to the culture and distribution of 
the modem Eskimo The researches of Boas and 
Wissler, reinforced and extended by the results of the 
Mathiassen First Tliule Expedition (1922-24), showed 
that the ancient eastern culture, now known as the 
Thule culture, must have origmated m Alaska In 
1926 the survey by Hrdli6ka of the Alaskan coast 
from Norton Sound to Point Barrow, and the archaeo 
logical investigations of Jenness in the Bering Sea 
region, showed that underlying the existing culture of 
north and north western Alaska was an earlier and 
generally more advanced culture, marked especially by 
elaborately carved and ornamented objects of old 
ivory This was distmct and new, though some har 
poon heads corresponded with Thule types of the east 
Excavations by the author on St Lawrence and Punuk 
Islands, Alaska, in 1928 showed successive stages of 
art development of the ancient Bering Sea ciSture 
This culture is the oldest that has yet come to light in 
the Eskimo north west It differs entirely from the art 
of the modern Eskimo, consisting essentially of circles 
and lines and showing no internal evitlence of ever 
having been associated with realistic patterns, al 
though carved representations of animals are not 
lacking Nor is there any real resemblance to the art 
of the north-west coast, though there is a vague geneial 
similarity which may point to a common ancestry 
The finds on Punik and 8t Lawrence Islands, however, 
have revealeil a transition stage which justifies the 
view that modem Alaskan Eskimo art, notwithstand 
mg its differences and its neater simplicity, is directly 
descended from the old IJermg Sea art While the 
discovery of this ancient art, which is not primitive, 
has not clarified the origin of Eskimo culture, it pouits 
to the necessity for gomff further back before that 
origm 18 reveals Yet it is probable that its roots lie 
m eastern Asia 

Skull Ornamentation in the Naga Hills — In Man 
for December, Mr J H Hutton describes a method 
of ornamentation of the skull of a deact chief which 
IS practised among the Konyak Nagas of Assam 
Some of the hair of the dead man is stuck on the 
forepart of the skull, m front of the spot where the 
hair was parted in life, to form a sort of fringe The 
orbits are filled with white pith in the centre of which 
the eye is represented by a piece of looking glass, 
and a nose of pith is also provided The vdiole is 
amted with a blue pigment The skulls are probably 
;ept m pots covered with flat stones, but prcsluced 
on special occasions and feasted If so produced 
they are probably placed on a sort of a scat and 
covered at the back with a cloth, as is done at Namsang, 
where, however, the skull is not given artificial eyes 
and nose and the forehead is provideii with a mmia 
tore of the chest tattoo pattern In Kongan paint 
seems to be used to represent the hair The practice 
of providing artificial was and nose is comparable 
with that of Oceania The specimen obtained lacked 
the lower jaw This was due to its sanctity, which 
was such that the individual who obtamed the 
specimen for the author did not dare abstract the jaw 
as well The sanctity of the jaw may be noted in 
many parts of the Naga Hills The jaw of an enemy 
head is separately dealt with in many Konyak villages 
and does not come with the rest of the skull to 
the chief’s verandah , nor is it separated from the 
anoeBtors’ skulls In the Khasi Hills, as m Borneo, the 
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jaw of an animal slam at the fimeral feast is the part 
specially associated with the remains of the deceased 
The explanation may be that the ghost attaches 
specially to the lower jaw 

Bionomics of the Liver Fluke — 1 Clunies Ross re 
cords (Bull 43, Council for Sci Ind Res , Common- 
wealth of Australia, 1929) observations on the biono 
mics of the liver fluke ( Faaciola hepaitca) of the sheep m 
New South Wales The miracidia may remam ahve and 
active for twenty four hours after hatohmg — hatching 
occurs during the warmth of the day and the mirocidia 
may survive and swim through the night At 8“ 1 1“ C 
they may survive for throe days The intermediate 
host is Limmea brazien — no other snail was found 
naturally infected or could be infected experimentally 
The cycle of development of F hepattca in this snail is 
completed in a minimum of forty nme days m summer 
So many as 850 cercaniB were found to issue from one 
naturally infected snail The majority of the cercanae 
encyst on water weeds near the surface of the water, 
but some at depths of 2 tin Many cercanae resisted 
desiccation in the shade for seventeen days After 
entering a new host the corcanie penetrate the wall of 
the intestine and enter the liver Destruction of the 
liver tissue increases progressively as the flukes grow 
therein 1 liere is evidence of a protracted stay m the 
liver tissue — flukes were present there thirty nme 
days after infestation of experimental animals and 
none was found m the bile ducts in this penod De 
velopment of F hepahra will take place m Limncsa 
brazieri of all ages from a fortnight old to mature 
specimens The snail occurs m varied habitats — 
shallow, marshy areas and swift flowing rivers — and 
has two breeding periods— sprmg and summer It 
resists desiccation feebly and hence drought exercises 
a marked influence The snail is killed in the labora 
tory by exposure overmght to copper sulphate m dilu 
tion up to 1 in 160,000,000, and eggs are usually killed 
within twenty four hours m 1 in 1,000,000 copper 
sulphate Destruction of the snails has been effected 
by broadcasting, while light ram is falling, copper 
sulphate (25 30 lb to the acre of pasture) mixed 
with four times its weight of sand Drainage of the 
pasture is also helpful 

The ‘ German ’ Carp —Prof W M Smallwood and 
Mary M Smallwood discuss the problem of the 
Eurui>ean carp as an American immigrant m the 
November number of the Scientific Monthly In 
1831, carp were first brought from Europe and mtro- 
duceil into New York waters Smee then they have 
taken so kintlly to America that in some parts they 
are regarded as a menace The reeison for their 
success appears to bo largely m the feeding habits, 
for they may be said to be practically omnivorous 
and often feed m polluted areas which other fishes 
find impossible They can live and reproduce in 
lakes, streams, ponds, and canals m very variable 
conditions, and are usually wonderfully free from 
disease Except for a few Acanthocephala, parasites 
apjiear to be aosent, the reason probably bemg that 
they have left behind their intermediate hosts m 
Europe Tliere is in this paper an interesting account 
of the life history of the carp from egg to adult, with 
notes on their feedmg habits 

Growth of Hawaiian Corals — Under this title Mr 
Charles Howard Edmonson has described the con- 
tinuation of hiB experimental work on the bionomics 
of South Sea oor^s (Bernice P Bishop Museum, 
BuMettn 68, Honolulu, Hawaii , 1929) In his former 
paper m the same publication (No 46, 1928), “The 
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Ecology of an Hawaiian Coral Beef ”, many interesting 
experiments were described, and m the present part it 
IS shown that still more have been successfully carried 
out Much of the new work is m connexion with the 
planulsB and their post larval development, and three 
species have been studioil, Dendrophyllta mannt, 
PociUopora ceapitoaa, and Cmhaatrea ocelhna As was 
previously observed, the planulte are more resistant 
to abnormal conditions than the adults of the same 
species, and they settle and become hxeil under a 
wide range of conditions m the laboratory, frequently 
in clusters The species vary m their rate of develop 
ment, PoctUopora before hxation being more rapid 
than O t/ph€istT€(i DeYiidTophyllifi ctui tlevolop even iii. 
the total absence of light In its natural surroundings 
It thrives under ledges of rock where the light is 
subdueil The planulnp of Cyphaatrea were much 
more easily obtamed than the other two, and colonies 
could almost always be matle to release tlitm by 
gently heating the water surrounding the (orals oi 
by plunging them into water of about 35'^ C Besides 
the work on the planulae, the growth of the shallow 
water corals was studied 'Ihese growths are usually 
very irregular, although they may bo large at times 
Poritea in both massive and bianchuig forms may gain 
so much as 10 mm in height annually, tlie massive 
form bO pel i ent, the branching foim 80 per cent in 
weight Poctllopora increases on an average about 
15 mm m hoiglit annually and more than 100 per 
cent in weight The variety nobiha lan imrease in 
height at the late of about 40 mm in a year 

Observations on Living Chromosomes in Obelta — 
Ihe oocytes of Ohtha gemcnlata prove to be exi option 
ally favouiablo for the study m life of the prophases of 
the hrst oocyte division Miss tJ H h aulknor (Ouurt 
Jour Mur .Set , vol 73. Part II , 1929) ipi ords that, 
owng to the transparency of the modusaaudot the yolk 
of the oor yte, the whole of the inn Icar cvi le can bo ox 
ammed m detail m living specimens, and that isolated 
individuals can bo re examined from daj to day In 
the young resting oocytes the nucleus is almost cn 
tirely filled with the nucleolus, whic h represents a con 
dmsed chromatic spireme and includes the whole 
chromosomal content of the nucleus During the eaily 
growth phases of the oocyte, the nucleolus elongates 
and fragments, and each fragment has boon identified 

® P*wr of homologous chromosomes indistinguisli 
ably united Later, each of those bivalent elements 
divides into two individual chiomosomos The two 
components of the largest bivalent element arc un 
equal m size and piobably represent an XY pair 
3 he cliromosomes at the bivalent and at the univalent 
phase are seventeen and thirty four respectively At 
a still later stage, the chromosomes iragmoiit into 
numerous small globules whn li become evenly distri 
buteci throughout the nucleus, and the latter is then 
seen as a clear vesicle These observations made on 
living oocytes have been confirmed m sections of fixed 
spocimons 

Fossil Brachiopods — An alphabetical list of all the 
known genera of fossd Brachiopods, with their geno 
types, synonyms, systematic position, and geological 
distribution, has been brought together by C Schuchert 
and C M Le Vene (EossiZimw (JatotogMs, I, Animalia, 
Pars 42 Berlin W Junk, 1929) 702 genera are 

known, of which 466 are found m the Pala'ozoic, 177 
m the Mesozoic, and 74 in the Cainozoic and Recent 
A revised classification of the Brachiopoda is given 
but without diagnoses of the groups The order 
Falieotremata, estabhshed by Thomson, is adopted 

Form of Volcanoes — Most Japanese volcanoes, as 
Prof T Terada remarks, m an interesting paper 
{Earthq Sea Inat Bull , vol 7, pp 207 221 , 1929), 
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are surrounded by a conspicuous zone of depression 
To compare the forms of different volcanoes, he takes 
the average heights of the surface at given distances 
from the summit in the sixteen principal ilirections, 
and from these he obtains the mean profale of nine 
Japanese volcanoes This shows that there is a zone 
of depression at the foot of the cone, while the land be 
yond it, between 1 6 miles and 2 5 miles from the summit, 
IS generally uniform m level The depth of the zone of 
depression below tlie surrounding groimd vanes from 
about 20 ft to 84 ft 

Origin of Graptolitic Shales — The view put forward 
by Marr and by Ruedemann that black shales, con 
tainmg numerous graptolites with but few other as- 
sociatcxl organisms, were deposited m the deeper parts 
of seas similar to the Black S>ea, is disputed by Dr 
A W Crabau (Mem VII, Inst Oeol , Nat Research 
Inst China, 1929) The view that he proposes is that 
normal graptolite bee Is weie formed on fluviatile plains 
of the tyiio of the Huang ho of China, the Indo Gan 
getic plain of India, the Euphrates Tigris plam of 
Mesopotamia, etc Such plains could exist in all parts 
of the woild m formei tunes as they do to day, and 
Simultaneous rise of sea level would inundate them, 
leaving stianded planktonic organisms like grapto 
lites Diirmg the intervals, only fluviatilo terrestrial 
organisms would bo buiied iti the sediments No evi 
denee is given of tins assumed woild W'lde and oft re 
I>eatod use ol sea level, nor are any deposits of fresh 
water oiigin known to bo associated with graptolitic 
shales 

Ice of North-East Land — During the Oxford Ex 
pedition t-o .Spitsbergen in 1924, Dr K S Sandford 
made a study of the glacial conclitions m North East 
I and Ho has published the result of his observa 
tions in articles m the (Itoyraphual Journal for 
November and Dec ember 3 ho ice sheet consists of 
throe domes, two in the noitheni part and one m the 
south west Ihese domes merge m the regions of 
highland ue the notmal conditions of land ice in 
iSpitsbei gen when, underlying topogiaphical features 
have a marked effec t on the ponhguration of the lee 
and the direction of its flow The ice free maigin to 
much of the land indicates in its erratic blocks and 
topogiaphy a former greater extension of the ice A 
long period of subaenal denudation has loft its 
marks on the glacial topography of this inargm 
.Some pre glacial nvor valleys have again been 
occupied by streams There seems, however, to be 
no ovkIcuco of a furtlier and recent retreat of the ice 
on siiih a scalo In fact, muih ot the ice seems to 
bo in a caiapace stage, noithei gaming nor losing and 
not in active movement No glacier shows signs of 
a maiked advance, but at the head of Wahlenherg 
Bay there is evidence of a fairly lecent retreat with 
a zone of fresh boulder clay in front of dead ice 
Raised beaches around tlie island boar witness to 
past uplift This was at least 200 feet and is still m 
progress 

Vibrations in the Atmosphere —There is some in- 
dication from the daily fluctuations in the height of 
the barometer that the atmosphere may have a 
natural period of vibration of twelve hours A fresh 
attempt to obtain this result from dynamical con- 
sideiations has been made by Prof G I Taylor m 
a paper m the December number of the Proceedvnga 
of the Royal Society, on waves and tides in the atmo 
sphere On the assumption that the temperature falls 
off with height at half the adiabatic rate, from 20" C 
at the surface to - 68° C m the stratosphere, Prof 
Taylor, extending an earlier analysis W Dr H 
Lamb, obtains a value of 1066 feet per second for the 
speed of long gravity controlled waves in the air 
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The waves set up by the eruption of the volcano 
Krakatau m 1883 had actually a speed of 1046 ± 9 feet 
per second, and it follows from this agreement with 
theory that their propagation must have been adia 
batio Isothermal changes would, however, give a 
value not far from the 910 feet per second required 
by the semidiurnal barometno wave Prof Taylor 
has also analysed Straohey’s curves, showing the first 
passage of the Krakatau wave round the earth, and 
has found that the lobed form assumed by the wave 
front can be explamed by the existence of a typical 
east wmd of 12 feet per second, passmg continuously 
mto a west wmd with a maximum of 31 feet per 
second at lat 67° N or S Ho also finds that the 
equivalent depth of the atmospheric ocean is not 
more than 6 per cent less at the poles than it is at 
the equator 

Electron Diffraction by Mica — In a paper m the 
Zeitachrtft fur Physik for Dec 9, on the diffraction of 
electron waves by imca. Dr E Rupp discusses some 
of the earlier results obtained by Kikuchi in this con 
nexion (see Natubf, Feb 9, 1929, p 224) With 
thick sheets of mica, Kikuchi had obtained the diffrac 
tion patterns of a three dimensional array of atoms, 
and with thin sheets the patterns of a two dimensional 
lattice , some of the thin sheets which ho used were, 
however, of the order of a hundred atoms thick, and 
it IS not obvious why those should not have produced 
the same results as thicker sheets Dr Rupp attri 
butes the effect to a generation of heat in the mica 
when it 18 bombarded by electrons Ho supposes 
that the planes of atoms which produce surface effects 
are relatively little affected as individuals by an in 
crease m thermal motion, but that they undergo 
sufficiently large shifts with regard to one another to 
destroy regular volume mterferonce Dr Rupp sup 
ports this explanation by experiments m which he has 
been able to produce either tvpe of pattern with a 
smgle specimen of mica simply by varymg the electron 
current to it With the very considerable disengage 
ment of heat that occurs when electron currents of 
about 0 1 ampere are supplied at a power of 3 kdo 
watts, it 18 possible to obtam the iiattems from the 
plane gratings even with a sheet of mica 10 * cm m 
thickness 

Oxide-coated Filaments — It is well known that 
the electron current from a hot wire can be increased 
enormously m certam circumstances by coatmg it 
with the oxide of an alkaline earth metal, but that 
the factors which control the emission are complex 
Some important mveetigations on these filaments are 
described by J A Becker, of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, m the second November number of the 
Physical Review It appears probable that high 
activity IS associated with adsorption of the alkaline 
earth metal at the surface, and that many of the 
changes which occur m the emission are brought 
about by electrolysis of metal or oxygen atoms 
through the oxide, the value of the filament as a 
source of electrons, as with composite filaments of 
tungsten and thorium or caesium, depending on the 
fraction of the surface covered by the active metal 
The efficiency of the latter is reduced if it is covered 
with oxygen atoms, but is moreased if it is free on 
the side facmg towards the vasiuum, but anchored by 
oxygen atoms to the mam surface By appropriate 
control of temperature and electron current, either 
the alkadme earth metal or the oxygen can be made 
to evaporate The probable process of electrolysis m 
the oxide is also described m some detail, amd it 
seems that Ohm’s law is not valid, adthough most of 
the current is earned by electrons, and a relatively 
small pMt by ions 
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Transmission Line Surges — The extending use of 
overhead wires for power transmission and for working 
electric railwavs hM meule the problem of proteotmg 
the network nxim mterferenoe by hghtmng and by 
sparks caused by atmospheric electricity one of con- 
siderable commercial importance The earlier methods 
of dealmg with surges of electricity due to lightnmg 
discharges are now quite unsuitable and the whole 
problem ham to be solved by purely scientific methods 
The development during the past fifteen yearns of high 
vfuiuum tectoique has W to the construction of appara- 
tus which cam record the effects of lightnmg on the 
overheawi wires In particular, the cathode ray oscillo- 
graph has proved of great value In a lecture on trans 
mission Ime surges given by Dr H Normder to the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers on Dec 6, he de 
scribed the valuable work that has already been done 
m Sweden by the oscillograph, both on the surges 
caused by lightning fiashos on auitual circmts and m an 
artificial way m the laboratory The construction of 
these laboratory surge generators has been made 
possible by the use of kenotrons which give a pressure 
of 200 kilovolts By connectmg the condensers in 
senes, pressures of ten times this value have been ob 
tamed Dr Normder emphasised the great difference 
m the effects produced by direct strpkes and those pro 
duced by induced charges He gave experimental 
data on the rate of cloud discharge, together with 
charactenstic records of the discharge rate He con 
sidered that it is not yet possible to deduce definite 
conclusions as to lightning surges from the record* ob- 
tameil Further research is urgently required In the 
discussion, Mr Ooodlet, of Metropolitan Vickers, men 
tioned that his firm has made elaborate rosearehes at 
Trafford Park with impulse generators produemg 
1,600,000 volts , 

X-Rays m the Examination of Coal — ROntgen’s 
discovery of X rays was quickly applieti to the needs 
of clinical medicine and surgery, where a method of 
examuung an opaque living object without disturb- 
ance received immediate recognition As time went 
on, mdustrial appbcations were developed m one direc- 
tion after another Mr C N Kemp^s application of 
X rays to the exammation of coal and coke for incom- 
bustible impurity may become one of the most im- 

rtant of these It was described m a recent lecture 

fore the Royal Society of Arts ( J R S Arto, p 114, 
1929) Coal IS not only opaque but also relatively mert 
to reagents and solvents Quick analytical separations 
are precluded The normal mode of determming ash 
IS such as to be incapable of giving an mdication of the 
way m which the ash is distributed in a lump Yet 
this mformation is vital to a decision as to the feasi 
bility of coal oleanmg Mr Kemp has devised a tech- 
nique which may wdl bnng an X ray apparatus mto 
every coal-cleanmg plant and coal testing laboratory 
in the near future If the retailer of footwear can use 
X-ray apparatus, why not the oolliwy T 

Synthesis of Glycine — ^Methyleneanunoacetomtnle 
(CH, N CH, CN)„ which can be prepared from 
formalin, ammonium chloride, and alkah cyeuude, 
when treated with acid is converted mto ammoaceto- 
nitnle, which is best separated as the acid sulphate 
This method of preparation is due to Klages (1908) 
There is some difficulty m obtaimng free glycme from 
the salts, but m the November number of the Journal 
of the Chemical Society, H Kmg and W K Anslow 
describe a method which gives a yield of 83 per cent, 
caloulated on tihe nitnle, of the reorystallised glyome, 
which consists m boihng the acid sulphate with 27 per 
cent barium hydroxide solution until evolution of 
ammonia ceases 
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The Fifteenth International Geological Congress, South Africa, 1929 


rPHE recent meeting of the Fifteenth International 
-I- Geological Congress during July and August of 
last year (under the presidency of Dr A W Rogers), 
with Pretoria os its headquarters — the first occasion 
on which the venw was m the southern hemisphere- 
brought together from all parts of the world a large 
number of geologists, whose eloquent appreciation of 
the arrangements made for them must have been 
most gratifymg to the orgamsmg committee after its 
two years of labour in carrying through the intricate 
work of organisation 

The experiment of assembling such an international 
gathering in a < ountry so far removed from the c-cntres 
of geological pi ogress in Europe and the United 
States was not vieweii without some misgivings 
Though Nature has lavishly endowed southern Africa 
with many geological features of exceptional interest 
and wide significance, besides enriching it with great 
mineral wealth, the sub continent is essentially a 
region of wide spaces, requiring a largo canvas for 
their geological portrait , in South Africa, mdeed, 

‘ regional ’ geology seems written m very targe letters, 
so uiat the visitmg geologist needs much time and a 
longish purse to travel the enormous distances that 
have to oe covered before he can encompass the mam 
designs of the geological structure Moreover, bouth 
Africa 18 a young country in which systematic goo 
logical work has been in progress only for a relatively 
short period, and is bemg carried on by a comparatively 
small band of geologists Tliese are some of the 
difficulties that faceil the organising committee when 
designing the detailed programme 

Now that the fifteenth session has passed mto 
history, it is a pleasure (and a relief) to bo able to 
record the complete success of the experiment The 
total membership was 675 out of which number 300 
were present Considering the obvious difficulties and 
cost involved in participating m the South African 
meeting, this attendance was very gratifying, specially 
as it compares favourably with some of the earlier 
sessions that were held in Europe The 117 delegates 
who represented geological surveys, museums, scien 
tific societies, and other institutions, iiioludetl some 
seventy official delegates of governments, whileno fewer 
than 22 directors of geological surveys were present 

Smee the geology of South Africa is still relatively 
little known from an international pomt of view, the 
organising committee had designs a senes of 22 
excursions, covering visits to almost all the most 
attractive geological areas, as well as introducing the 
members to all the pnncipal types of mineral deposits , 
fortunately, the generous support from the South 
African railway administration, the mmmg industry 
and other bodies, allowed the visitors to take part in 
these excursions in favourable iinancial and other 
circumstances The remarkable extent to which 
members seized these opportmuties was certainly a 
notable feature of the South African meeting, the 
membership of some of the excursions exceeding a 
hundred, and many others were fully booked up 

The official programme bemg based on the arrival 
of the bulk of the Congress at Cape Town before the 
opening session at Pretoria, two long excursions were 
provided to demonstrate some of the most important 
geological features m the Cape Frovmce, such os the 
structure of the Hex River Mountains, the Karroo 
geology round Laingsburg, etc , the Kimberley dia 
mond nunes and the imique glacial pavements of the 
Dwyka penod near Kimberley , one of these excur 
aions was specially designed tor econoimc geologists 
and mcluded several days spent in the Witwatersrand 
goldfldds 
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Durmg the ten days of the session at Pretoria there 
were several short excursions, all of which were well 
attended , here the members saw, for example, tbe 
lieautiful suite of alkaline rock masses near the capital 
and m the Pilandsberg (Western Transvaal) with its 
remarkable rmg mtnisions, and the great opencast 
workings of the Premier Diamond Mme, visited by 
160 members, or the peculiar crater like depression of 
tho bait Pan in the llushveld granite north-west of 
Pretoria, first described by the late Prof E Cohen 

After the session at Pretoria there were provided 
eight long excursions, occ upying from throe to fourteen 
days and offering an extensive held of choice from 
Durban and Port Elizabeth on tho oast to Windhuk, 
Luderitzbucht and Isumeb on the west, and up to 
Livingstone and Broken Hill in the north , the pro 
gramme mcluded a visit to the far fam^ Devil’s 
Kantoor in the great eastern escarjiment of the 
Transvaal Drakensberg, which affords one of the most 
comprehensive object lessons to bo found m the whole 
of the sub continent for studying the relationship be 
tween the interior plateau region and the low lying 
coastal belt The umque Vredefort Dome with its 
puzzling tectonics, remarkable overtiltmg of thousands 
of feet of tho encircling intensity metamorphosed sedi 
ments, together with its peculiar ring dykes and start 
ling crush phenomena (profusion of flinty crush rooks), 
was also included, and gave rise to some interesting 
discussions m the hold Tho long excursion through 
Southern Rhodesia to the unique feature of the Great 
Dyke, etc , and culminating in a visit to the Victoria 
(Zambezi) Falls, proveil of special interest, and nearly 
a hundred geologists took part m it , it was a happy 
thought of the Northern Rhodesian Adnmustration to 
organise a geological tour through that country, so os 
to enable members of the Congress to see something 
of its wonderful copper bearing formations that seem 
destined to develop into one of the moat valuable of 
the Empire’s mineral assets Through the hospitality 
of the Union Minidre du Haut Katanga, a special ex 
cursion was provided over the remarkable copper fields 
of the Belgian Congo 

Other sections of the official programme took mem 
bers across the Orange Free State to Durban and into 
Zululand with its rich cretaceous faima, to Port Eliza 
beth,eto , or across South West Africa with its fasemat 
ing physiographical problems, etc Another excursion 
was across the eastern section of the unique Bushveld 
Complex (including the remarkable tin pipes near 
Potgietersrust) — -embracing an itinerary well oway 
from a railway line under conditions somewhat novel 
to some of the members -and attracted a very fine 
membership, including several outstemdmg workers in 
magmatic geology Excellent opportunities were 
offered for soemg the remarkable results of the extreme 
phases of differentiation in the great nonte Lopohth, 
as illustrated by the chromite and magnetite bands, 
the anorthosites, etc This itmetary followed very 
closely that of the Shaler Memorial Expedition of 
1922 (imder the leadership of Prof R A Daly) 

SsonoNAi, Disctrssioxs 

Tho subjects put forward for discussion were 
chosen, so far as possible, with reference to phenomena 
of special importance m the geology of South Africa 
magmatic chfferentiation , pre Pleistocene Glacial 
penods , the Karroo System, its stratigraphy, 
palteontology, and world distnbution , the genesis of 
petroleum , the geological work of micro organisms 
^ere was also a general section Havmg come so 
far to attend the Conspress, the visitmg ^logists were 
eager to see as muon as possible of South Afnoan 
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geology, 80 that the excursions were naturally a great 
attraction to most members , hence it is not sur 
prising that only some seventy papers were com 
munioated , many of these, however, are valuable 
contributions to matters of wide interest 

In the Section dealmg with Magmatic Differentia 
tion there were (among other contributions) two 
papers by Dr K Reuning on “ The Differentiation of 
Karroo Eruptives in South West Africa ” and on 
“ Differentiation of South African Hock Magmas ”, 
and another by Prof P Niggli on “ Some Pnnciples 
in the Problem of Majnnatic Differentiation ” ^e 
proi’eedings of this section were most instructive, and 
very much apropos, in view of the splendid display of 
magmatic phenomena on the long excursion ai ross 
the Bushveld, and on that to the Kustenbiirg 
Platinum Fields 

The remarkable Pre Pleistocene Glacial Deposits of 
South Africa were discussed in three must useful 
summaries by Dr A W Rogers (Pretoria), Dr S H 
Haughton (Cape Town), and Dr A 1. du Toit 
(Kimberley) Prof Gortaiu (Bologna) had a paper 
on “ Continental Drift and Glacial Epochs ”, while 
the late Paltoozoic tilhtes m Central Asia and the 
northernmost Ural were dealt with by E Norm and 
H O Backlund 

A large number of contributions were to the subject 
of the Karroo System both m its stratigraphical and 
palsBontological aspects , these add much of im 
portanoe to our knowledge of that system, more 
especially in its African developments H Besairie 
(“ The Stratigr^hy of the Karroo System in Mada 
gascar ”) , F Dixoy (” The Karroo of the Lower 
Shire Zambezi Region ”) , A B Walkom (” A 
Comparison of the Fossil Floras of Australia with 
those of South Africa ”) , P P ounnanor ( ‘ Karroo 
System of Belgian Congo ") , F Mouta and A 
Borges (“Sur 1 Existence et la Distiibution du Karroo 
dans I’Angola ”) , G Stefanmi (“ On the Sequence 
and Age of the Lugh Sandstones, Italian Somaliland ”) 
and F P Mennell (Bulawayo), ( ‘ The Karroo System 
in East and Central Africa ”) are some of the principal 
contributions 

The Rift Valleys Section attracted much interest 
and brought out some good discussions One of the 
more notable contributions is by E J Wayland 
(Entebbe), “ The Albertine Rift , a Compressional 
Phenomena ”, in which a tectonic parallel is drawn 
between Lake Albert and the Dead Sea Prof H 
Cloos (Bonn) gave a t hough ttul address on " Tectonic 
Expeiuneiits and the Origin of Fracture Zones ” , 
there were also papers by E Seidl (Berlin), J J 
Pannekoek van Rhoden (Haarlem), D Johnson 
(New York), etc 

A great variety of subjects were presented m the 
General Section , for example. Prof G Gum h 
(Hamburg) directed attention to the traces of the 
oldest organisms hitherto found m South Africa , 
Dr N R Jiimier (Freetown) gave a useful accomit of 
the nonte of Sierra Leone , M H J Schuding (Panda) 
read a valuable paper on the Kambove Copper Mine 
(Katanga), while Dr O Pratje (Kdmgsberg) delivered 
on illustrated address on the results of the geological 
investigation of the South Atlantic Ocean Other 
attractive papers were by Prof A Demay (St 
Etiemve) on Hercyman (^tonics in France , C 
Freire d’Andrade (Louren^o Marques) on Portuguese 
East Africa , P Kovaloff (Johannesburg) on the 
beryl finds in Namaqualand , A O D Mogg (Pre 
tona), who disoussed the connexion between flora 
and geology m the Vryburg distnct, etc 

The great interest amused by recent advances m 
geophysjgid methods of prospectmg led to a special 
meetmg m# this branch of geology, in which Dr J G 
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Smenz (Spam), Dr D Mushketov (USSR), and Dr 
J W Evans (Great Britain) took a promment part 

Followmg the example set at previous meetings — 
which resulted in valuable compilations on the world’s 
supplies of, for example, pyrites, coal, iron, etc , it 
had been decided to survey the “ Gold Resources of 
the World ”, a subject of outstanding international 
and economic importance, and specially worthy of 
being handled by the Congress while meetmg in the 
greatest gold producing country of the world The 
proposal was initiated by means of a special mvita 
turn over the signature of the Prune Minister of the 
Union , when the session opened, reports had been 
received from 46 different governments 1 he jiubhca 
tioii ot this volume will be welcomed by many 
students 

Inteknationai Commissions of the Congress 

During the session a senes of meetings were held 
m connexion with the various Intoniational Com 
missions, the work of which is an important feature 
m the life of the Congress In the end, several 
commissions had to be reconstituted, one new tom 
mission and one sub commission were established, 
while of the previous bodies, one (iron ores) was dis 
solved, so that the Congress now has the following 
commissions Prix Spendiaroff (awarded to Dr L T 
Nol, geologist on the Geological burvey of the Umon 
of South Africa), Palseontoloma Universalis, Lexicon 
de btratigraphie. Glaciers, L’Homme tossile, Crouto 
Terrestre, G^ophysiquo et G6othermiqiie, Carte de 
I’Eurojie, Carte de la Torre, Distiibution of the 
Karroo (Gondwana) System , to these was added the 
sub commission of African Surveys The Council was 
fortunate in seourmg an excellent and tlioroughly 
representative membership for most of these com 
missions 

Since the last meeting of the Congress, m Spain dur 
mg 1926, much useful work has been accoinjiiished by 
the two map commissions, under the chairmanship of 
Dr P Knisch, president of the Geological Survey of 
Prussia The one for the map of Europe on the scale 
of 1 1,600,000 was founded at Bologna in 1881 and 
shortly after the Toronto congress m 101 1 completed 
Its task by publishing the last sheet, and the prepara- 
tion of a new edition was afterwards decided upon 
The indispensable preliminary work of agroemg upon 
the best colour scheme was completeil at a meeting 
of the Commission held in Berlin last h ebruaiy , and 
during the South African meetmg Di W Scluiel 
(general secretary of the Commission) exhibited two 
advance sheets of the new edition, in their original 
form , the groat beauty of the colour scheme and the 
excellence of the draughtsmanship wore much admired 
by many members One section of the new edition is 
rea<ly for the press and further sections are expected 
to appear at the rate of two m each year 

The publication of the International Map of the 
World on the scale of 1 6,000,000 was decided upon 
at the Stockholm congress m 1910, and the colour 
scheme drafted at the Berlin meetmg referred to, two 
sections embracmg the Union of South Africa bemg 
afterwards prepared , they were presented at the 
Pretoria meeting For the next congress it was agreed 
to prepare a few North American sections 

The final editing is to be done at Berlm (as was 
formerly the case) m order to secure uniformity of 
issue, for which purpose a fecial bureau has hem 
established at Berlin Dr P Knisch (chairman of 
both map commissions) was able to announce the 
fortunate circumstance that the means for the pnntmg 
of both maps have been made available by Prussia, so 
that m due course the sheets will be obtainable through 
the Geological Survey of that country 
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The keen interest shown m the stratigraphy, palm 
ontology and world distribution of the Karroo System 
which constituted one of the sections of the Congress 
(as explained above) culminated in the establishment 
of a new Commission on the Correlation of the Karroo 
(Condwana) System , the proposal emanated from 
Dr 8 H Haiighton (Cape Town) — an outstandmg 
authority on the Karroo System — strongly supported 
by Prof G Stefanmi (Bologna), Dr L L Fermor 
(Calcutta), Dr D Mushketov (Leningrad) and others 
The Commission has Dr A W Rogers as chairman 
and includes the directors of geological surveys (or 
government geologists) of all countries concerned, to 
gather with representatives for Italy Australia, etc 
with Dr Is H Haughton as its sec rotary, so that one 
may look to muc h usoful work before long 

The presence at the session of repiosentativos of 
practically every country maintaining some foim of 
geological survey in Africa, led to a strong desire to 
make use of this unique opportunity of establishing 
closer CO operation between African surveys A iium 
ber of well attended meetings wore followed by the 
formation of a bub Commission of African burvoys, 
on the initiation of Dr G W Grahham (Khaitoum) 
supported by Dr A L du lent (Kimberley) One ot 
the chief aims of this Commission is to promote co 
operation between all Governments m Africa with a 
view to proseiuting geological mapping of the Conti 
nont ” Its president is Prof G A h Molengranff 
(Delft), whose name is so well known to all students of 
bouth African geology, while M Jean Lombanl 
(Brazzaville) is its seoi etary the membership me hides 
all the c hiefs of oflii lal geologic al surveys and those of 
unoiliiial geological surveys or their representatives 
ae well as Dr J W Evans It is projiosed to issue as 
scroll os possible a “ UandlHiok of the Gcrology of 
Central Africa ” and to attack the following problems 
Rift valleys, glacial periods, thrusts, changes of cli 
mate, nature of gieat batholiths, modern sedimenta 
tion m connexion with earth movements When one 
realises the many centres at which geological work is 
being earned on in Africa praotically in watertight 
compartments, one may look for important results 
from this new body, whic h was designated o fttb com 
mission m order to emphasise the facts that its work 
IS not intended to interfere with that of any c ornmissioii 
concerned with the map of Atnca 


The general meeting of the Congress also asked the 
Union Government to preserve as a kind of ‘ Glacial 
National Park ” the beautiful and unique striated 
pavements near Kimberley which aroused great en 
thusiosm among the members, and urged the ptiblica 
turn of the Contour Map of the Union on the scale of 
1 1,000 000 prepared by Mr E H Banks, Carto 
graphor to the Geological Survey The hand coloured 
original was displayed at the Congress and beyond 
doubt forms an admirable ‘ pendant ’ to the geological 
map recently published on the same scale 

t.FNKRAi Impressions 

The almost Hiinultaneoiis meeting of the Biitish 
Association at Johaimesburg had attiacted a vast 
gathering of overseas workers and though it was im 
possible to secure a tiision between its Geological 
bectioii and the Congress a large measure of hearty 
CO operation was possible which the Geological 
[society of bouth Afiica did much to soriiro 

tor the venue of the sixteenth session, the ('ouncil 
hod received an invitation from the Ccnnit6 G6ologiquo 
in Leningrad, presented by Dr I) Mushketov, and 
another from the Unitcxl States, presented by Prof 
U P Berkoy Though many memhois would have 
welcomed the oppoitunity of visiting Russia, the 
general meeting dec idcxl in favour of the United States, 
wherethc next Congress is to assemble probably in 1932 
biirveying the activities of the lost session as a 
whole, one feels that the traditions of this intornational 
movement were worthily mnintamed, both as regards 
the organisation and general arrangements for seeing 
the mam geological features of the i nuntiy, and m the 
contributions made to geological science There can 
be no doubt that tho gieat success of the excursions 
the kc?en interest taken by tho visitors m all they saw, 
and their intense energy in collecting from the cruet 
of the earth, will in duo course result in a substantial 
enrichment of bouth African literature Uertainly tho 
personal contact with so many leaders of geological 
thought iiridor conditions of perfect international bar 
mony was (and w ill continue) a splendid stimulus to 
tho little handful of local geologists whoso work has 
to be pursued more or loss m tho shadows of the light 
that illuminates the progress of geology elsewhere 
A L H 


Properties of Water and Steam 


sixteentli Thomas Hawksley Lecture of tho 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers, delivered 
by Prof H L Callendar on Nov 1, and entitled 
“ Critical Relations between Water and Steam,’ 
takes the form of a very interesting historical survey 
of the development of knowledge of the physical 
properties of water and steam Actual measurements 
of heat quantities and densities at high pressures and 
temperatures are so difficult and expensive to obtain 
that this data has always boon and still is incomplete, 
and the physicists’ attempts to bridge the gaps by 
estabhshmg theoretical relations agreeing with expert 
mental results, are described in chronological order 
The theory of the continuity of state, i^ich assumes 
that “ liquicl and vapour are merely widely ^marated 
forms of the same condition of matter, euid differ only 
m density”, was so ingenious and attractive that it 
held the field for sixty years and received a tremen 
dons amount of attention The salient pomts m its 
development are, therefore, illustrated, but finally the 
assumption of identity of molecular struotui® of water 
and water vapour was generally abandoned 

Recent researches on the structure of crystals 
suggest the oo aggregation theory The density of 
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steam at low pressures shows that the great majority 
of the molecules are single H,0 molecules, but there 
is no doubt that steam contams a proportion of com 
plex molecules which increases with the density, and 
this would account for the increasing defect of volume 
from tho ideal with mcroasing pressure Ihe latent 
heat of co aggregation of the complex molecules also 
explams the iiu reasmg defect of total heat with 
mcrease of density As regards the water, the co 
aggregation of the molecules ajipoars to be a higher 
degree of multiplicity, but is apparently so mobile 
and irregular as to make analysis almost hopeless 
However, the relative positions and distances apart 
of tho atoms of orystaUme solids, such as ice, have 
been dotermmed recently woth great accuracy, and 
this shows that their arrangement depends m many 
important cases on the ionic group formation known 
to exist m the liquid, rather than on tho chemiokl 
formula for the molecule m the vapour state 

In this connexion illustrations are given of Sir 
William Brad’s model of the crystal structure of ice, 
and the continuous nature of the network is described 
It IS showT^ that there is no trace of the ongmal vapour 
molecule, except that the total number of hydrogen 
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atoms in the crystal is exewtly twice that of the oxygen 
atoms The complete hexagonal molecule existing m 
the ice IS one of the most probable types existmg m 
the hquid, but there must oe many otners of greater 
degrees of complexity, and the reduction of the pro 
portions of complex molecules with increase of tern 
perature help to explam the high specific heat of 
water and the reduction of the latent heat This 
proportion becoming insufficient to maintain a con 
tmuouB network would explam the vanishmg of the 
surface tension at the critical point The vapour 
would probably contain molecules of a small degree 
of complexity, but they woukl doubtless behave as gas 
molecules, having the same kinetic energy but lower 
velocity on acooimt of their greater masses This 
all indicates that the same typo of equation cannot 
satisfactorily represent the behaviour both of the 
liquid and the vapour 

Based on this theory the followmg modified Joule- 
Thomson equation is adopted 

V-h^RTjP-C, 


in which C represents the defect due to co aggregation 
The heat of water in equilibrium with saturated steam 
can be represented by 

h=So(t-n)^vL{V-v), 

which equation has been verified by duect measure 
ment of n up to 3800 lb pressure These two oqua 
tions combmed enable the saturation pressures to be 
calculated by Rankine’s method, and give good 
agreement with observation up to 400° F with C a 
function of T only 1? or higher temperatures it will 
be possible, by making 0 a function of F as well os of 
T, to obtam good agreement over the whole range, 
32° to 717° F 

Densities have been determined by heating suitable 

Q uantities of water in sealeil quartz glass tubes The 
ensity of the liqmd was dotennmed by observing its 
expansion up to the temperature at which the menis* 
cus vanishM, which wew found to be 706 2° F The 
density of the vapour was determmed by usmg smaller 
quantities of water and observing the temperature at 
which the liquid was completely evaporated The 
densities did not become eijual at the temperature at 
which the meniscus vanishw but were in the ratio of 
6 to 3 

A method of determming the total heats m the 
critical region gave values consistent to 0 1° P and 
corresponded remarkably well with the density 
measurements The latent heat at 706 2° F , where 
the meniscus vanished, was found to be 130 B T U 
per lb and the saturation hnee for hquid and vapour 
do not meet at 706 2° F but at 717° F and at a 
pressure of 3660 lb , while the density curves from the 
quartz tube experiments do not meet at 706 2° F m 
a parabola but at about 717° F when extrapolated 
In discussmg a diagram of total heat plotted to a 
base of log pressure, a statement is made which sug- 
gests that with steam at an imtial temperature of 
670° F a higher thermal efficiency is obtamed with 
600 lb per sq in than with 1000 lb per sq in imtiol 
pressure The reference is to the dry r^on, and pre- 
sumably therefore only a small range of expcuision is 
considered However, if the comparison is made on a 
practical basis, with expansion to a common final 
pressure of such value as obtains m an ordmaiy 
steam power plant, the higher imtial pressure pro 
duces a considerable gam m thermal efficiency, 
because not o^gr^is the available energy due to adia- 
batic expansidh^eater, but also the heat mput is less 
These facts ore qntte easily established by calculating 
the requufd values from any published tables of I 
prmerues df steam, including those published by j 
Callendar hhnself It is unfortunate that this ; 
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wrong impression should be created by a statement 
of so great an authority on the subject, particularly 
at a time when progressive engmeers everywhere are 
fightmg against conservatism m their effort to mtro 
duce higher imtial steam pressures mto large steam 
power plants with the object of improving tlm overall 
efficiency 


University and Educational Intelligence 

Edinbubqh — The degree of D Sc has been con 
ferred upon Prof R 8 Adamson for his thesis on 
studies m plant ecology and in plant anatomy, and 
on Robert Neil Chrystal for his thesis on S^rex and 
the Ibaha parasite — the biology and post embryonic 
development of Ibaha leucospoides 

St Andbkws — The Court has I approved ’ the 
nomination of Dr E T Copson, formerly scholar of 
bt John’s College, Oxford, lecturer in mathematics 
m the University of Edinburgh and honorary secretary 
of the Edinburgh Mathematical Society, as lecturer 
in mathematics and applied mathematics in succession 
to Dr William Saddler, who heus recently been ap 
pointed to the chair of mathematics at Chnstchiirtn, 
m the University of New Zealand 


Mbmoramoa have been issued regarding the various 
Commonwealth Fund Jhellowships available in 1930 
The fellowships are open to British graduate students 
and tenable in American universities As many 
as thirty fellowships, tenable for two years, are 
available to graduates of Bntish universities who are 
domiciled in the British Isles, are of British descent, 
unmarried, and less than thirty years of age Not more 
than five fellowships are also available on similar 
terms to graduates from any of the Bntish Dominions 
A further class of fellowships, limited to three a year, 
IS offered to overseas government officers in the actual 
employ of the Government of Great Bntam, India, or 
any of the Dominions , the age limit for these fellow 
ships is thirty five years and they may be married 
Every fellow appointed has to submit a course of study 
or research, and is expected to travel about the United 
States in connexion with his work There is no fixed 
emolument, but each fellowship is estimated to cost 
the Fund about £600 a year Particulars and applica- 
tion forms, to be returned by Feb 10, can be obtained 
from the secretary, Mr R H Simpson, Commonwe^th 
Fund Fellowships, 60 Russell Square, London, W C 1 
Through the generosity of Mr P F Holmes and 
Mr D M Henshaw of Huddersfield, there has been 
placed in the hands of the Institution of Gas Engmeers 
a fund for the purpose of endowmg a scholarship to 
be called the William Cartwright Holmes Scholandiip, 
which shall be tenable at the Universitv of Leeds by 
a student taking a course m preparation for a re- 
sponsible position as a gas engineer The scholarship 
18 of the value of £160 per annum for three or four 
vears The donors of the scholarship state that 
their first desire was to perpetuate the name of 
William Cartwright Holmes, and secondly to show 
^preciation of the traming obtamed by students of 
Gm Eng^neermg at Leeds Umvetsity and of the 
valuable research work done m the Department of 
Cool Gas and Fuel Industries" The foimdation of 
such a scholarship is a very practical means of assist- 
ing to meet the national neM at the present time for 
tramed fuel technolomts which was stressed by the 
National Fuel and Power Committee m its recent 
report and by Prof J. W Cobb m his last report as 
Livesey professor of the Department of Coal Gas and 
Fuel l^ustriee m the University of Leeds 
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Historic Natural Events 

Jan 13,1914 Eruption of Sakura-jima — A violent 
eruption occurred m the island volcano of Sakura juna 
m south Japan It wm precetled by many tremors 
on Jan 11, and those led the authorities to order the 
removal of the inhabitants, and all of them (more 
than 23,000 m number) were saved Lava flowing 
down the east side filled up the narrow strait and 
converted Sakura juna mto a peninsula The total 
volume of ashes and lava ejected was estimated at 
one half a cubic mile New surveys showeil that most 
of tho volcano was uplifted, m one place by 41 feet 
Outside the island, the ^ound was depressed by so 
much as 20 inches within an irregular circle about 
28 miles in ihameter 

Jan 14 , 1716 High Tide during Frost Fair — The 
winter of 1715-16 was very cold m Fngland and over 
tho whole of Europe At Pans the thermometer 
fell to -4° F on Jan 22 A fair, with booths and 
pnntmg presses, was erected on the frozen Thames , 
on Jan 14 there was an uncommonly high spring tide, 
which raised the ice fourteen feet without interrupting 
the progress of the fair 

Jan 15 , 1662 Mild Winter — Under this date 
Samuel Pepys records in his diary “ It is a fast day 
ordered by the Parliament, to pray for more season 
able weather, it having hitherto been summer weather, 
that is, both as to warmth and every other thing, just 
as if it were the middle of May or June, which do 
threaten a plague (as all men think) to follow ’’ 

Jan 16,1363 Gale — A gale began about the time 
of evensong and contmued for six or seven days m 
the south of England, stronger than had boon known 
for many years It blew down towers, steeples, 
houses and chimneys, and even tho buildings that 
were not overthrown wore rendered unsafe It was 
followed by a very wet season in summer and harvest 

Jan 16 , 1614 Frost —It is recorded m Dtakc s 
“ Eboracum ” that on Jan 16 “it began to snow and 
freeze, and so by intervals snowmg without any thaw 
till tho 7th of March following, at which timo was 
such a heavy snow upon the earth as was not re 
membered by any man then living It pleased (jod 
that at the thaw fell very little ram, nevertheless the 
flood was so great that the Ouze ran down North 
Street and Skeldergato with such violence as to force 
all the mhabitants of those streets to leave their 
houses Ten days this inundation continued at 

the height and many bridges were broken down by 
it m the country, and much land overflown ” 

Jan 17 , 1830 Severe Winter —On the continent 
of Europe the winter of 1829-30 was one of the most 
rigorous known m lustory On Jon 17 the thermo 
meter at Paris fell to 1° F and public ‘ warmers ’ were 
established m the streets In Switzerland mstead of 
snow, small compact crystals of ico fell, as m polar 
regions In Normandy the snow was more than six 
feet deep, and many wood gatherers wore lost Tho 
frost was especially severe m Spain, where communica 
tions wore mterruptod, many lives were lost, and many 
thousands of cattle Bonds of wolves, driven from 
the mountains by the snow, caused great ravages 
among the herds and killed many people In England 
this wmter was not especially severe 

Jan 17 , 1881 Low Temperature in Britain — 
On Jan 7-26 severe frost prevailed over tho whole 
of Great Britain and Ireland, unequalled since the 
winter of 1814 The lowest temperatures occurred 
on Jan 17, when the thermometer fell below zero over 
the south of Scotland and the north of En^and, reach 
mg - 22° F at Blaokadder (Berwickshire), - 16° at 
Kelso, - 16° at Stobo, and - 11° at Lauder, all in the 
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vallej of the Tweed Agam on Jan 26 a temperature 
of - 16" F was recoided at Blackadder, but there is 
some doubt whether the exposure of the thermometer 
at this station was satisfactory These low tempera 
tures all occurred durmg a period of light northeily 
winds 

Jan 18 , i 88 i Great Snowstorm —A barometric 
depression, which originated oft tho east coast of tho 
United States on Jan 10, crossed the Atlantic in a 
general easterly direction, and on tho evening of fan 

17 it traversed the Bay of Biscay At 8 a M on Jan 

18 it was very intense and lay near tho Channel 
Islands, and throughout that day it moved slowly and 
rather irregularly over the central parts of the English 
Channel before passing away to Germany on Jan 19 
Over the Midlands, east and south east Fngland, the 
most violent easterly gale on record blew throughout 
Jan 18, the velocity at Yarmouth bemg 73 mdes an 
hour for fifteen minutes between 3 and 4 pm Tho 
gale was accompanied by heavy snowstorms over 
neatly the whole of England, and in many places the 
railwav linos were completely blocked for many hours 
In London tho snowstorm was the worst within living 
memory, and owmg to the high wind curious drifting 
effects were experienced, some streets being perfectly 
clear on one side but heavily piled with snow on the 
other The fall was especially heavy in the Isle of 
Wight, where it was mnokly followed by a second on 
Jan 20 , in Cowes tnore were drifts in the streets 
12 feet deep 

Jan 18 , 1936 Hurricane — A very violent hum 
cane ravaged all tho (’unary Isles Torrential ram 
overflowed tho water courses and a groat ileal of 
damage was done by rain and wind At Las Palmas 
scarcely a house wos left standing 

Societies and Academies 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, Nov 25 — L Mangm Notice 
of Sir Ray Lankoster, foreign associate of the 
Academy — Gabriel Bertrand and L Silbersteln Tho 
ostunation of sulphur and jihosphorus in plants It 
was provoil that the proportion of suljiliur remammg 
in the ash is olways less than that which exists in the 
plant, the lossi s laiiging from 44 per cent to 76 per 
cent 'Hiere is also a loss of phosjihorus during cal 
cination to ash, but tho lossas are much less from 
0 2 per cent to 7 per cent of the amount present — 
J A Le Bel The sparks which are eimttoii hy 
stalactites when violontV struck with a steel tool It 
was at first supposed that these sparks were due to tho 

{ iresonce of quartz particles m tho rock, but it was 
ater proved that no hard particles were present The 
phenomenon is probnbly duo to triboluminesoence — 
G Friedel and V Matkowsky Temperature measure 
ments in bormgs Ihe thermometer consists of an 
ungraduated bulb with capillary tube, with tho 
upper end open and ground to a plane face making an 
angle of 46° with the tube The actual temperature at 
which tho tube la exactly full, corresponding to the 
temperature attained in the boring, is easily deter 
mined m the laboratory —Ernest Esclangon was 
elected a member of the Section of Astronomy in the 
place of tho late P Puiseux —Herbert Ory Tho ex 
traction of roots — H Milieux Some projierties of 
meromorph and holomorph functions — Joseph P<r4s 
Some results concerning the stability or the regularity 
of the movement of a viscous lumid — KJ P Arcay 
Contribution to the expenmontal study of the de 
fomaation of the flat spiral From the exjierimental 
evidence given m the paper^^it is concluded that the 
static deformation and the kinematic deformation of 
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the flat epiral, corresponding to the same poution of 
the balance wheel, are m all cases identical Conse- 
(luently, it is legitimate to utilise the method of static 
ueformations as a method of experimental control — 
Louis Hirschauer and Augustin Talon The auto 
railroad proposition for rapid transport with hi^h 
duty — G Bruhat and R Legris The rotatory dis 
persion of tartaric acid and of the alkaUne tartrates in 
aqueous solution — ^Jean Thtbaud and Jean J Tnllat 
The effects of filtration of the general radiation on the 
X rdy diagrams of liquids The determination of 
absorption coefficients The existence of a secondary 
diffraction rmg due to the general radiation, shows the 
necessity, m researches on the molecular structure of 
substances radiographed m thicknesses of several 
millimetres, of precautions against the formation of 
the secondary ring For this, either the radiation may 
be made monochromatic by reflection from a crystal, 
or an absorbmg sector of aluminium may be placed 
near the film — M Bourguel and Mils V Gredy The 
mechanism of catalytic hydrogenation Whatever may 
be the mode of working, the initial velocity of hydro 
genation is, for a given substance, independent of the 
weight of material to be hydrogenated The activity 
of the catalyst is a diminishing function of the initial 
concentration The results can be best explained by 
the assumption of on initial action of the hydrogen 
on the metal (palladium) — L Meunier and K Le 
Viet The hydrophil properties of collagen Any 
substance capable of lowering irreversibly the capacity 
of the collagen for swelling is a tanning substance, and 
its astnngenoy is measured by the intensity of this 
lowering — Jacques Bardet and Arakel Tchakirian 
home combinations of germanium oxide and oxalic 
acid Experimental evidence is given for the existence 
of a complex germano oxalic acid it was not jiossible 
to isolate a definite compound, but H,Oo(C, 04 ), is 
probably present in the solution -Mme Ramart- 
Lucat and F Salmon-Legagneur Stability in absorp 
tion spectra The absorption ui the ultra violet of the 
dibasic acids of the fatty scries -- P Mondain>Monval 
and R Quanquin The temperature of spontaneous 
inflammation of gaseous mixtures of air and saturated 
hydrocarbons The influence of the pressure and of 
preliminary heating bupplementing earlier work m 
which the oxidation was carneil out under high 
pressures, experiments at the ordinary pressure are 
described With pentane, aldehydes were detected at 
i00“ C , and were produced in quantity at 325® C 
Tlie presence of formaldehyde, acetaldehyde, butyr 
aldeliyde, and fatty acids was proved — G Dupont 
and J Livy The autoxidation of abietio acid The 
action of catalysts In a previous communication the 
autoxidation of abietic acid was shown to be a typical 
example of autooatalysis The influence of the 
addition of catalysts has now been studied cobalt 
abietate proved to be the most active positive catalyst 
Lucien Dupont i The action of caustic alkalis at high 
temperatures on albumenoids The proportions of 
oxalic, benzoic, and various fatty acids obtained by 
potash fusion at 326° C are given for gelatine and 
for egg albumen — J Grard Some reactions of pro 
pargyl acetal — A Guyot and M Fournier A now 
general method for the preparation of primary and 
secondary amines The reaction propose is 
R CHjOH + R'NH, = R CH, NHR' +^,0 This 
takes place in an autoclave in the presence of re- 
duced nickel at temperatures from 160° to 190° C If 
ammonia is used in place of the primary amine, both 
primary and secondary amine are formed in propor 
tions depending on the temperature The yields are 
high and the method appears to be general — D 
Ivanoff Some properties of the true mixed organo 
magnesium carbonates — L Royer New observations 
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on the asymmetry of the corrosion figures obtained by 
an active isotropic liquid — E Raguin Subilivisions 
of the layer of bright schists m Haute Maunenne — 
Yang Kieh The massif of crushed pegmatite situated 
at the southern edge of the geological sheet of 
Aigurande (scale 1/80,000) — Marcel Thoral Pales 
ontological dwooveries m the Cambrian eind Silurian 
of the mountains of Lacaune to the north of the 
Montagne Noire — J Thoutet Isothermal oceanic 
liquid cones of whirlmg — R Combes and M Plney 
Proteolysis and proteogenesis in ligneous plants during 
the summer and autumn — A Or6khoH The alka 
loids of Anabaatg aphylla This plant, which grows 
wild in Turkestan and Transcaucasia, is known to be 
very poisonous A new base, anabaaine, Ci|,Hj,N,, has 
been extracted from the dry plant and prepared pure 
Other bases, not so far obtained pure enough for 
analysis, are also present — G Nicolas and Mile 
Agg<ry A new example of generalised bacterial in 
fection m plants — J Andr^ Thomas The phenomena 
of modification of toxic attack of the Convoluta as a 
function of their grouping — ^Jean Saidman Radio 
therapy of wrophagy 

Dec 2 — Marcel Brillouin The dynamical tides 
of an ocean (omprisod between two parallels Law 
of depth in latitude and longitude The organise 
tion of the calculations -Ldon Guillet and Marcel 
Ballay The corrosion of steels after cementation 
or formation of nitride — Charles Nicolle was elected 
a non resident member in the place of the late 
Ch Dojidret -0 BorAvka Projeotively deformable 
surfaces which admit a group of oe ' projective trans 
formations in themselves — Patou A criterion of 
stability -Nicolas Thdodoresco The application of a 
formula generalising the Cauchy integral to a hydro 
dynamical question - Jean Courrdgelongue The 
existence of two families of vortices behind unmorgod 
solids — -L Ravier A general formula for the calcula 
tion of the thrust of the soil — Paul Woog The 
extension of lubricants on solid surfaces Molecular 
mfluonces The rdle of photolysis — Marcel Chopin 
The flow of gas through an orifice in a thm wall at 
variable temperatures — P Swings The resonance 
series of sulphur vapour — L Goldstein The relativist 
treatment of the problem of several bodies -Frdddric 
Joliot The electrochemical properties of polonium — 
Mile Dorabialska The heat evolved by polonium 
The amount of heat evolved, reduced to a quantity of 
polonium in raiiioactivo equilibrium with 1 gram of 
radium, was found to bo 24 calories per hour This 
figure IS given with reserve, since it is distinctly below 
that deduced from the heat measured for radium and 
Its derivatives — Maurice Lecat The prediction of 
binary azeotropism — Roger Lyon, G Fron, and 
Fournier The influence of artificial ageing on the 
mechanical properties of wood Data are given 
showing the effects of mild and drastic treatment with 
ozone on wood — Raymond Hocart and Jacques de 
Lapparent The boehimte of bauxites The identity 
of Boehm’s ‘ bauxite ’ with boehmite was proved by 
the apphcation of Debye and Scherrer’s method — 
Constant Ktenas New researches on the petro 
chemical characters of the caldeira of Santorin — 
Maurice Couvreur Note on the conformal and non 
conformal siliceous epigeny of the testa of Lamelh 
branchs — H de B6ckh and P Viennot The geology 
of Iraq — Raymond Furon The position of the 
palaeozoic grits to the north of the middle Niger 
(French Sudan) — Y Milon The presence of glau 
oonite m the Pliocene sands of Brittany — G Pontier 
and R Anthony The presence of four upper incisors 
m the Mastodon (Tetrabelodon) tuncensts — Georges 
Malenpon The ^t stages of germination of the 
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spores of the genus Elaphotnyces — Paul Gu<rin The 
proportion of hydrocyanic acid in the genus Lotus 
Determinations of the amount of hydrocyanic acid in 
twelve species of Lotus have been made The pro 
portions found depend on the time of year the speci 
mens wore collected, and also on the climate — Georges 
Truffaut and I Pastac The chemotherapy of plant 
diseases by organic colouring matters It has been 
proved that cortam colourmg matters, innocuous to 
the higher animals, can prevent the development of 
moulds (Rhtzopus ntgrtcans, Penictllium glaueum) 
The treatment has been successfully appli^ to dis 
eases of the vme and of wheat — Laurent Raybaud 
The action of germinated seeds in feeding btenle 
germmatod grain has marked beneficial effects when 
taken with other food It has proved especially valu 
able with rickets in children — Jean Piveteau A new 
type of fossil fish from the north of Madagascar — 
Emile P Terroine and Mile Thdrise Reichert The 
action of mineral substances on endogenous nitrogen 
metabolism — P Vayssiire The migratory Acridians 
in I rench Africa during the year 1929 — L Lavauden 
The wild cat of Corsica — Ch Pdrard The cemutchouc 
conger In the fish market at Pans congers are 
occasionally sold the flesh of which differs from that 
of the normal conger eel, resembling india rubber 
hence its name Analyses of the flesh of the abnormal 
eel showed that its consistency was due to a reiluction 
m fat, 0 4 per cent instead of 9 per cent, and this was 
shown to be due to a concentration of the fat in the 


zewski and W Kopaczewski The buffer power of 
serum Human serum can be treated with either acid 
or base to a concentration of about M/2000 without 
change m the concentration in hydrogen ions or 
hydro^l ions This buffer action extends to other 
ions The serum offers resistance to aiw change in its 
surface tension — L Marchlewski Researches on 
phylloerythrm Phylloerythnn is a product of meta 
bolism of chlorophyll and is identical with the 
bilipurpurin of Lobisch Its composition is repre 
sented by C'*,H,4N40, and when crystallised from 
chloroform it gives crystals containing one molecule 
of chloroform to two molecules of phylloerythnn — 
Maurice Piettre The influence of neutral salts on the 
SOTiaration of protoms by the acetone method The 
effect of salts (magnesium sulphate) is very important 
in the separation of proteins by the acetone method 
Small quantities of neutral salts prevent, or at least 
render difficult, the isolation of the proteins of the 
globuUn group — Marage The causes and conse 
quences of tlie deafness of Beethoven — Ch Champy 
and M Heitz-Boyer The mechanism of the action 
of the electrical knife with high frequency Thermal 
and mechanical effects of high frequency currents on 
the tissues 
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Science and History ‘ 

“ "TXTHAT is the use of historical knowledge * ” 
V V asked the late Frederic Harrison when 
beginning a lecture on the use of history, delivered 
m Lomlon some seventy years ago ‘ Is an ac 
quaintance with the events, the men, the ideas of 
the past of any real use in thrse da>s * ” To such 
questions, he remarked that two very different 
answers might be given, one by the Gradgrmds 
who would say that it was of no use at all, and the 
other by the literarv gossip who would saj history 
had fifty uses With neither of these did Harrison 
agree, but running through his lecture was the 
thought that ‘ the jvropei study of mankind is 
man ” No matter whether it be politics, religion, 
law, lit< ratiire, science or art, whatever our svstem 
of education included, whilst man was wanting all 
the rest rtraamed vague and incomplete, and aim 
less ‘ But the moment we learn the influence 
which some great discovery has had on the des 
times of man the moment we note how all human 
thought was lighted up when Galileo said that the 
sun, and not the earth, was the centre of the world, 
the moment we feel that the demonstrations of 
Euclid are things m which all human minds must 
agree — indeed, arc almost the only things m which 
all do agree — that moment the science has a 
meaning, and a clue and a plan ” 

It may jx>rhaps be considered not a little sur 
prismg to find Harrison so long ago emphasismg 
his view by a reference to science, for although, as 
Dr Singer recently reminded us, during the last 
few centunes no event has wrought so fundamental 
a change as the advent of the soientifao way of 
thinking, there are yet professional historians who 
arc content to tell the political history of the last 
three hundred years without reference to scientific 
discovery, scientific method, or the application of 
science to life and thought, showing a lamentable 
separation of humanistic from scientific studies 
This divorcement is no doubt partly duo to the 
comparatively recent growth and spread of the 
scientific spirit and also to the highly tochmeal 
character of scientific studies It may be, too, that 
teachers of science have made no greater attempt 
to connect science with the humanities than 
teachers of historv to allow for the mflucnces of 
science 

However this may be, whether or no teachers 
should regard it a duty to connect scientific and 
historical studies, there can be no question that 
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students of science should be familiar with the great 
pioneers as well as with their discoveries In the past 
there have been histones of mathematics, astro 
nomy, electncitv, and chemistry, and the names of 
Bossut, Montucla, Badly, Priestley, Whowell, Grant, 
Gierke, and Thorpe recall some of the best known 
of histonans of science, among whom Prof Flonan 
Cajon of California holds a distinguished place His 

History of Physics ” has for long been familiar, 
and the new edition supplies the need of an up to 
date review of th( subject First published in 1898, 
the book now runs to more than four hundred 
pages, and in these are surveyed the science of the 
ancients and the Renaissance and of the smceeding 
centuries In the review of the work of the twen 
tieth century are sections devoted to radioactivity 
and the evolution of physical laboratorus 

“This is essentially an age”, said Sir Ernest 
Rutherford recently, ‘ of pioneer activity based on 
the four great discoveries of X rays, radioactivity, 
the electron and the quantum theory ”, and it is 
just these things Prof Cajon deals with in the new 
section of his book 

If the first steps towards the revival of scientific 
studios wore taken in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, expenmental science, thanks to the work 
of Gilbert, Gahleo, Huygens, Newton, and others, 
made its first great onward stride in the seven 
teenth century It then passed through what has 
boon called the materialistic age of the eighteenth 
century to the mneteonth, which brought with it 
law and order Last century Prof Cajon calls a 
century of correlation, the present is an age of 
fundamentalism 

“ The nineteenth century physicist was hko the 
explorer who, reaching Niagara Falls, contem 
plated with intellectual satisfaction the grand 
display of natural phenomena before him The 
twentieth century physicist is like the explorer 
who, going further, arrived at Yellowstone Park 
and was perplexed by the endeavour to reconcile 
the fact that in that region not only does water 
fall, but also nets and shoots on high, not steadily 
but m intermittent streams ” 

All the hypotheses, all the mystenes of to day, 
however, we like to boheve will eventually lead 
“ to harmonious co ordination, to the old Pyth 
agorean ideal of the ‘ harmony of the spheres ’ ” 
The story Prof Cajon unfolds recalls some of the 
greatest achievements of the human intellect 
With profound speculation have been joined 
bnlhant efforts of the imagination, patient study 
of facts, striking examples of manipulative dex 
tonty, and a love of truth The unravelling of the 
secrets of Nature has been almost entirely the work 
No 3142, Von 126] 


of the peoples of western Europe, but the benefits 
are available for the whole world Modem com- 
mumcation and transport, the multiplication of 
industnes and manufactures, the enlargement of 
the opportumties, and the amelioration of the lot 
of untold millions, what are they but the material 
gams due to the attempts to read some of the 
riddles of the universe * The greatest good derived 
from them, however, has been the emancipation 
of the spirit of man from credulity and super 
stition That is one of the lessons of history 


Mathematical Notation 

A History of Mathematical Notations By Prof 
Flonan Cajon Vol 2 Notations Mainly in 
Higher Mathematics Pp xvii4-367 (London 
and Chicago The Open Court , 1929 ) 26* 
net 

T he first volume of this invaluable work was 
noticed m our columns on July 6, 1929, p 4 
The vast quantity of matenal which had to be 
digested constrained the author to divide it into 
two volumes, the first of which dealt with notations 
in elementary mathematics Had it been possible 
for one man to set forth the rest of the subject 
down to the present time on the same scale as the 
part of it included in the first volume, it would 
have required more volumes still The author has 
therefore limited himself to “ the endeavor to 
present in the two volumes of this history a fairly 
complete list of the symbols of mathematics down 
to the beginmng of the nineteenth century, and a 
fairly representative selection of the symbols occur 
mg in recent literature m pure mathematics ” As 
it 18 , Prof Cajori has accomplished a great work, 
for which mathematicians cannot be too grateful 
to him 

The present volume is in four main sections 
1 Topical survey of symbols in arithmetic and 
algebra (advanced part) , 2 Symbols m modem 
analysis , 3 Symbols in geometry (advanced part) , 
4 The teachings of history The first section treats 
of letters representing magnitudes, the letters ir and 
e, the evolution of the dollar sign, signs in the theory 
of numbers, signs for infinity and transfinite num 
bers, continued fractions and infinite senes, signs 
in the theory of combinations, signs for determin 
ants and logarithms, signs in theoretical arithmetic, 
and symbolism for imaginanes and vector analysis 
The second section deals with trigonometncal nota- 
tions, symbols used in the differential and integral 
calculus, fimte differences, the theory of functions, 
and finally in mathematical logic down to White 
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head and Russell Section 3 covers the recent 
geometry of the triangle and circle, and projective 
and analytical geometry Section 4 may be said 
to contain the moral of the story It comprises 
quotations giving the individual judgments of 
emment mathematicians, such as De Morgan, 
Maclaunn, Babbage, Mach, P G Tait, Glaisher, 
Whitehead, and H F Baker, on the interpretation 
of the history of the subject Next come empirical 
generalisations by the author himself on the growth 
of mathtmatical notations, followed by suggestions 
for international co operation as the only hope for 
the establishment of uniformity of notations 

When there is such a wealth of interest in the 
volume before us, it is difficult to make a selection 
of topics suitable for mention in a notice of this 
kind One thing that stands out is the leading 
part played by Leibniz in the tlcvelopment of 
mathematical notations Recognising the supreme 
importance of satisfactory symbols, Ijoibniz made 
a prolonged study of matters of notation, and, 
unlike others, for example, Oughtred and H^iigone, 
who launched ‘ off their own bat ’ a vast quantity 
of new signs, he first experimented with svmbols 
for some thirty years, corresjKindod with mathe 
maticians on the subject, and tried to ascertam 
their preferences, in order to secure, if possible, 
an agreed system Ho was never better inspired 
than when he put forward his dx and dy m differ 
ential calculus and his sign / for integration Yet 
he withheld the former from print for about ten 
years, and consulted in the meantime with Olden 
buigh and Tschimhaiisen He discussed with 
Johami Bernoulli both the name and the principal 
symbol of the integral calculus Ltibniz himself 
favoured the name “ calculus siimmatorius ” and 
the symbol /, Bernoulli the name “ calculus in 
tegralis ” and the capital letter 1 for the sign The 
result was the happy compromise of adopting 
Bernoulli’s name and Leibniz’s symbol 
Nothing better attests the success of Leibniz’s 
careful method of preliminary expenmentation and 
consultation than the fact that no other mathe- 
matician has advanced so many symbols which 
have retained their place to the present day as did 
Leibmz The tables which Prof Cajon gives of the 
symbols used by I,ieibmz from time to tune in his 
MSS and printed papers occupy about nine pages 
Leibniz’s ideals for mathematical notation were 
part of his broader scheme of mathematical logic, 
which, however, was rather a programme than an 
actual accomplishment He came to regard logic 
as “ like a umversal mathematics ”, and advooat^ 
a “ universal language ” or “ calculus ” ” This 
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true method ”, he said, “ should furnish us with an 
Anadne’s thread, that is to say, with a certam 
simsible and palpable medium, which will guide the 
mind as do the lines drawn in geometry and the 
formulas for operations which are laid down for 
the learner in arithmetic ” He prophesied the 
triumphant success of researches m this field in 
the famous sentence ‘ I dare say that this is the 
lasteffoit of the human mind, and, when this project 
shall have been earned out, all that men will have 
to do will be to be happy, since they will have an 
instrumt nt that will servo to exalt the intellect not 
less than the telescope serves to perfect their 
vision ” 

Two interesting details may be added The sign 
JT for the ratio of the length of the circumference of 
a on ole to that of its diameter was first used by 
William Tones in his Svnopsis palmanorum 
matheseos ” (170b), without any advertisement, 
or any idea that he was doing anything noteworthy 
William Oughtred had so early as 1647 used tt/S 
for the ratio, where tt clearly stood for periphery 
(ir«/>«/)€/i<(a) Similarly, Jones, on p 243, wrote 
“ Penphery (jt) ” , but twenty pages later ho quotes 
an inhnitc series given to him by John Machin and 
adds simply “ = 1 14169, etc =7r ” 

The old sign for ‘ factonal n ’ (two lines forming 
a right angle), which was used by Todhuntcr and 
others in algebraical text books, was due to the 
Rev Thomas Jarrett (1805-1882), of St Catherine’s 
College, Cambridge, who must have boon a remark- 
able man Seventh Classic and thirty fourth 
Wrangler m 1827, Jarrett made an extensive study 
of algebraic notation, which he discussed m an 
article of 1830 and much more fully (1831) in “ An 
Essay on Algebraic Development contaming the 
Principal Expansions in Common Algebra, in the 
Differential and Integral Calculus and m the 
Calculus of Fmite Differences ”, he was professor 
of Arabic in the Uraversity of Cambridge from 1831 
until 1854 and Regius professor of Hebrew from 
1854 until 1882, while m 1875 he edited the Sanskrit 
text of the Tale of Nala with vocabulary 

It 18 amusing to find De Morgan condemning the 
present sign for ‘ factorial ?i ' in the “ Penny Ency 
clopsedia ” “ Among the worst of barbarisms is 

that of introducing symbols which are quite new 
in mathematical, but perfectly understood in 
common, language Wnters have borrowed from 
the Germans the abbreviation ‘ w ' ’ to signify 
12 3 (»-!)», which gives their pages the 

appearance of expressing surprise that 2, 3, 4, etc , 
should be found in mathematical results ” ' 

T L H 
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Bacteriology in Medicine and Public 
Health 

Medtcal Research Council A System of Bacienology 
m relation to Medicine Vol 3 By W Bulloch, 
P Fildes, A T Glenny, H Henry, R T Hew- 
lett, R A O’Brien, S G Paine, G P Petne, 
Munel Robertson, R St John Brooke, W G 
Savage, A C Thaysen, H G Thornton, B L 
Vollum Pp 413 (London H M Stationery 
Office, 1929 ) 21« net 

T his “ System of Bacteriology ” aims at giving 
a comprehensive survey of our present know 
ledge of bacteriology, specially in its relation to 
medical work The first volume of the series 
to bo published gives promise of a very valuable 
contribution to scientific literature A book of 
this kind can only be undertaken by a senes of 
authors, and the reviewer is placed m a rather 
difficult position He can have only a superficial 
knowledge of many of the articles, and his judg 
ment of the whole work must, to a certain extent, 
be mfluenced by the quality of those papers with 
which he has an intimate knowledge Of the 
various papers, the three outstanding ones are 
those of Chaps vm , ix , and x In Chap viii 
there is a short history of plague by W Bulloch, 
but the mam part of the chapter by G F Petne 
18 obviously written by a man of wide expenence, 
and a real authority on the subject It deals with 
all aspects of plague infection — the characters 
of the bacillus, the problems m plague immumty, 
the transmission by the rat flea, the natural disease 
in rodents, and the various forms of plague m man 
with reference to its pathology, its diagnosis, and 
treatment It is a very valuable contnbution 
and must be regarded as a standard work on the 
subject 

Chap ix , on the organisms of gas gangrene, by 
Munel Robertson, will commend itself to all who 
have worked on this subject Miss Robertson deals 
very fully with the characters of the bactena and 
their classification, with their pathogenic action m 
man and iii the lower animals, and with their toxins 
We may not agree with all Miss Robertson’s con 
elusions, but she has done an extremely valuable 
piece of work, and hew brought some order out of 
what has been practical chaos The part of this 
chapter on the preparation and testing of toxins 
and antitoxms, coming with the authority of R A 
O’Brien, is an addition of considerable value 
It IS appropriate that Chap x , on R tetani, should 
mamtam the standard set by Miss Robertson 
Fildes, with Bulloch, O’Bnen, and Glenny, have 
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given to scientific bactenologists and medical men 
m general a very worthy contribution on this 
important pathogen We commend these two 
chapters to all workers with the pathogemc an- 
aerobes as the best summarised work which has yet 
been published on this subject 

Of the merits of some of the other chapters we 
feel very incompetent to judge Chap i , on “ The 
Economic Aspects of Bacteriology ”, is of consider 
able mtcrest, and many points of practical import 
ance have been brought out, but some of the de 
scriptions are scrappy and gi\ e the impression that 
there has been very little advance in economic 
bacteriology One is surpriseil that no reference is 
made to the work of Winogradsky on retting ’, 
which we think is worthy of rather serious con- 
sideration On ‘ Baking ’ surely some reference 
should have been made to bacterial troubles other 
than ‘ Ropy bread ’ These are perhaps minor 
faults in a work which undoubtedly is both mter- 
estmg and stimulating 

Chap 11 , “The Baitenology of Water”, is 
frankly disappointing The author deals with 
some factors which mfluenoe bacterial counts of 
water, such as storage, the effects of rain, food 
supply, temperature, etc , but surelv the essential 
factor m determming the significance of counts is a 
knowledge of the local conditions of supply, the 
nature of the gathering ground, the situation of 
the storage areas, and number and officienc\ of 
the filters A reservoir near the seaside may be 
frequented by gulls, and the B coh content there 
be greater than if the reservoir were in an inland 
area, but the coll contamination would be of little 
importance None of these points is even men- 
tioned Then, we find no mention of the bacterial 
growth which occurs in pipes and tunnels, which 
18 such a big economic problem to water engmeers, 
or of the contamination so often found in leather 
and other washers 

In the portion of this chapter dealmg with sewage 
one 18 surprised to find no reference to the recent 
work of Wilson and others on the isolation of B 
typhosus and B paratyphosus What is given is 
well done, but the chapter suffers from the sms of 
omission rather than those of commission 

Chap m , “ Bacteriological Aspects of the Dairy 
Industry ”, is well written and will be warmly wel- 
comed by all those who are dealing with the 
bactenologioal aspect of our milk supply The 
subject IS not dealt with very fully, but the essen- 
tial facts are given and are presented by a man 
who evidently has accurate knowledge of what is 
needed 
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CJhap IV , “ The Bacteriology of Foods ”, is 
interesting, but this subject very naturally raises 
the question of how much value is to be attached 
to the ordinary bacteriological examination of 
food stuffs , for example, the standard laid down 
for the bacteriology of shell fish is excellent, but 
the workmg bacteriologist has to deal with the 
material as collected from stores and shops where 
they are being sold many hours, or it may bo days, 
after the removal from the beds So with other 
foods , there are so many factors that come m that 
each case has to lie dealt with on its merits, and 
individual bacteriologists will disagree as to the 
importance to be attached to examination of eggs, 
fruit, vegetables, and even canned foods Public 
health authorities still lay considerable streus on 
this work, and Dr Savage has done the work well 

Chaps V , VI , and vii have interested us very 
much They arc well written, but as we have only 
touched the surface of these fields we do not feel 
competent to assess the value of the work From 
the authors of these chajiters one would expect 
valuable contributions, and we have little doubt 
that to workers on these subjects these papers will 
be woleometl 

Chap XI , on Bacillus botuhnua, is written by 
Dr Hewlett, with sections by Dr Bulloch and 
Dr O’Brien Bulloch deals with the history and 
O’Brien with the large scale production of anti 
toxin, a subject on which no one is more qualified to 
speak The general characters of the bacillus, its 
fermentation reactions, its serology, and the vana- 
tions in strains and types, arc dealt with very fullv 
The manifestations of botulism m animals, the 
disease in man, the effects of the toxin and the anti 
toxm, are all discussed Botulism has become 
more familiar in recent years, but we feel that this 
paper gives us a very complete and very accurate 
account not only of the disease, but also of the 
causal bacillus 

Chap xn is simply a collection of material from 
various authors, with some observations by Dr 
Savage As we are told that the Salmonella group 
IS to be dealt with m Vol 4, and as botulism has 
been dealt with m Chap xi , we think it would 
have been wiser either to have omitted this chapter 
altogether or to have treated the subject fully In 
its present condition it is not of great value 

Takmg the volume as a whole, we cordially con 
gratulate the authors and the editors on the produc- 
tion The book will prove of enormous value to all 
bacteriological workers, and we hope that the other 
volumes will reach the same high standard , 

J M Bbattis 


Gauges and Fine Measurements 

Gauges and Fine Measurements By F H Rolt 
Edited by Sir R T Glazebrook Vol 1 
Standards of Length, Measuring Machines, Com 
parators Pp xv + 366 Vol 2 Limit Gauges, 
Mutsunng Instruments, General Methods of 
Measurement Pp vin + 357 (London Mao 
millan and Co , Ltd , 1929 ) 42« net 
T IS questionable if any section of engineering 
has hitherto suffered so much as the metrological 
from the want of a standard text book, and now, 
with the advent of this work, it is just as question 
able if any section is better equipped with a really 
sound and comprehensive treatise The copious 
reftnnees at the end of each chajitcr show that 
much of a specialised nature has been wiitten on 
metrology, but very few indeed of the many engaged 
on, or interested in, this branch of engine onng have 
more than a fragmentary knowledge of the subject, 
and the number of persons who could deal with the 
whole field with the intimate knowleilge of the 
expert is probably exceedingly small It is there 
fore fortunate that one of the few has produced 
this treatise 

The history of the subject, as revealed more or 
less incidentally in the two volumes before us, 
shows that gauge construction and fine measure 
ment was developing so continuously during the 
last twenty years that probably no jiarticular time 
during that period would ajijicar appropriate for 
writing a comprehensive book on the subject 
During the jieriod 1840-80, Sir Joseph Whitworth 
introduced his famous system of end gauges, the 
first end measuring machine, and his system of 
prexlucing truly flat surfaces by lapping a sot of 
three plates The next important improvement 
was the intrexluction of tho now common system 
of ‘ go ’ and ‘ not go ’ gauges With the exception 
of Michclson’s classical experiment m 1892-93 on 
the dctcriumation of the length of the standard 
metre in wave lengths of monochromatic light, no 
further notable contribution to the art appears to 
have been made until the Johannsson (Swedish) 

I Company introduced its block gauge and shp gauge 
system in 1908 This appears to have been the 
starting pomt of the great advances made since 
then Those gauges opened a new field m the art 
of mechanical measurement, but, m tho workshop, 
they were r^arded as an expensive novelty and 
tardily adopted until, m 1917, a system of manu 
facturmg gauges of this tyjie was evolved in Great 
Bntam, smoe wben they have been produced m 
bulk for use m the tool room The degree of 
’ ol 
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accuracy attained m block gauges is exceedingly 
high, and the Johannseon gauges are supphed in 
four grades, respectively accurate to 2, 4, 8, and 
12 parts m a milbon on the length of the gauge 

The commencing point in the production of 
accurate length gauges is the legal standard of 
length, which is the distance between two parallel 
hnes engraved on a metal bar Comparison be 
tween hne standards is made with a pair of micro 
scopes, under which the bars are placed in turn and 
the longitudinal position of the microscopes ad 
justed by a micrometer to bring them over the lines 
The adjustment necessary between the settings is 
a measure of the difference between the standards 
Yard or metre bars having well defined lines can be 
compared in this manner to an accuracy of one 
part in ten milboii, about 0 000,004 in 

Comparing the absolute length of an end gauge 
with a hne standard involves the problem of trans 
forence of size from Imes to transverse faces A 
method of wringing on each end of the gauge a 
short auxiliary block, with a transverse line 
engraved on it, has enabled this to be effected to an 
absolute accuracy of one part in two million An 
end gauge of the standard yard or metre havmg 
been obtained, the gauges of shorter lengths are 
produced by a system of subdivision, making sets of 
gauges of equal length which together equal the 
standard In producing these sets a comparator 
IS used which detects a difference of one millionth 
of an inch The accuracy of the finished gauges is 
checked by companng various combinations giving 
nominally equal lengths, taking mto account the 
thicknesses of the wrmgmg films 

The methods of measuring absolute length and 
making comparisons between end gauges by optical 
mtcrference methods are exceedingly interestmg, 
and the accuracy attainable is of the order of a 
fraction of a millionth of an inch The optical 
mterference method is also adopted for testmg the 
flatness of surfaces and for determinmg coefficients 
of expansion, but for measunng long gauges it is 
doubtful if it IS more accurate than the mechanical 
method A further method which will give a 
natural control on standards of length in terms of 
time 18 bemg developed at the National Physical 
Laboratory 

It 18 not to be gathered that attention is confined 
in Mr Bolt’s work to these highly sensitive methods 
of measurement As an example, a system of sets 
of gauges IS described for workshop, mspection, 
check and standard use, and, in the order given, 
each IS ten times as accurate as the preceding set 
But these very accurate measurements of standards, 
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etc , are the bedrock on which most of the many 
developments are based So much ground is 
covered that it is impracticable to refer m particular 
to the many instruments, machines, methods, etc , 
which are described, but it seems certain that 
nothing of value has escaped attention, and all are 
treated with the same thoroughness 

In practical worth to those concerned in its 
subject, this work is a most valuable contribution 
to engineering literature It is very regrettable 
that circumstances have postponed the publication 
of the third volume deahng with screw threads, 
and its appearance will be looked forward to by 
all readers of the present two volumes 

L M D 

The Extinct Dwarf Elephants of Sicily 
and Malta 

Les elephatUa natns dea ties mdditer ranee nnea et la 
queslton dea tathmea pleiatocinea Par Raymond 
Vaufre\ (Aichives de I’lnstitut de Paleonto 
logie huniaine, Mcmoire 0) Pp in 220 +9 
planches (Pans Masson et Oie, 1020 ) 160 
francs 

1 T may seem strange to find a memoir on extinct 
dwarf elephants among the publications of the 
Institute of Human Palieontology These ele- 
phants, however, lived on several islands in the 
Mediterranean during part of the period when 
Paldoobthic man ranged over both western Europe 
and northern Africa They were especially abun- 
dant m Sicily and Malta, where they are commonly 
supposed to have been stranded when a neck of 
land which connected Italy with Tunis became sub- 
merged, except m the fragments which those 
islands represent The proper understanding of 
them, therefore, has an important bearmg on the 
geography of the Mediterranean region m Pleis- 
tocene times when early human migrations were 
taking place 

Dr Raymond Vaiifrey has studied the subject 
as thoroughly as possible, both by exaininmg the 
collections of remams of dwarf elephants which 
have already been made, and by visitmg the 
various caves and rock fissures in Sicily and Malta 
in which these fossils occur He himself has also 
made an important contribution to knowledge by 
providing now material to distmguish precisely 
the smallest form of dwarf elephant, commonly 
known as Elephaa fahoneri, from the somewhat 
larger form, E meliierma In the cave of Lupa- 
relio, near Palermo, he found two superposed 
deposits, the upper containing only E fakonen, the 
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lower only E mehtenaui, so that there could be no 
confusion of the teeth and bones of the two forms 
He showed at the same time what had long been 
suspected, that the smaller form was of later date 
than the larger form 

The techmcal descriptions of the teeth and bones 
are illustrated both by diagrammatic text figures 
and by several plates of most beautiful photo 
graphs The results are then summarised, and 
it seems clear that the dwarf elephants both of 
Malta and Sicily represent three distinct races 
of the well known European Pleistocene Elephati 
anUquus, as already recognised by Pohhg, with 
no relationship to the modem African elephant 
They must all have had a comparatively large 
head, for the size of the molar teeth is less rediieetl 
than that of the limb bones The largest members 
of the T&ccfalmnen uould be less than a metre m 
height , those of the race mehtensia would stand 
about 1 40 m high, and those of the race mnai 
dnenaxs about 1 90 m high As teeth of K 
antxquxia of normal size have alreaily been found in 
the oldest Pleistocene deposits of Sieily, and as the 
deposits in the caves are evidently of later date, 
the dwarfing must have occurred after the begin 
nmg of the Pleistocene period 

To determine the exact date of the dwatfing of 
the elephants. Dr Vaiifrey has made manv iin 
portant geological observations, and has searched 
especially for evidence of associated man He 
has not found any irnplorac.nta in the same dc 
posits as the teeth and bones, and he is satisfied 
that the two human teeth discovered some years 
ago in the Har Dalam cave of Malta are neither 
Moustenan (as often claimed) nor from the ele 
phant beamig layer He has fouml stone imple 
ments of very late Palaiolithic type only in certain 
caves in Sicily well above the deposits eontaimng 
remains of dwarf elephants Ho therefore con 
eludes that Palaeolithic man did not reach the 
Sicily Malta land area until after the elephants 
had become extinct They probably flourished in 
Moustenan times 

In conclusion, Dr Vaufrey compares the Sicilian 
and Maltese fossils with the correspondmg remains 
of dwarf elephants found by Miss Dorothea Bate 
m Cyprus and Crete, and by Dr Forsyth Major 
m Sardima He considers that the remains from 
Cyprus belong to the races named falconert and 
mdtUrma, while all those from Crete and Sardinia 
represent the race melttenata As Cyprus, Crete, 
and Sardinia can scarcely have been contmuous 
with Sicily and Malta after the early part of the 
Pleistocene penod, similar dwarf races must have 
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arisen independently from Elephaa antxquua in at 
least four areas 

The dwarf elephants of the Mediterranean 
islands, therefore, must be regarded as the stranded 
descendants of a well known early Pleistocene 
European species which roamed over the Medi 
terranean lands before parts were broken up into 
islands As no distinctively African animals are 
represented by fossils m the same deposits as their 
remains, and as the dwarf elephants are not closely 
related to the modem African elephant, the Sicily 
Malta land area cannot ever have extended to 
Tunis Durmg Pleistocene times, indeed, there 
was no land bridge in this region u hich man could 
traverse between the European and African con 
tinents A S W 

Our Bookshelf 

ISxtrveying as Praitiacd by Civtl Engiixeers and 
Surviqors , including th^ Setting Old of Worka for 
Conatruchon and Eurvei/s Abroad, u tlh Examples 
taken from Actual Practice , intended aa a Hand 
book for Field and Office Uae, also as a Terl Rook 
for Students By ,lohn Whittlaw, Jim Eighth 
edition, thoroughly revised and enlarged by 
Col Sir Gordon Risloy Htam Pp xvi+678 
(London Crosby Lockwood and Son, 1929) 
I (is not 

Having achieveil m the past the distinction of 
appearing in seven editions, Whitelaw’s Sur 
veymg ” has now, in the capable hands of Col Sir 
G R Hearn, been thoroughly revised and enlarged 
III accordance with the most recent developments 
m modern practice and issued m its eighth form 
Originally cfesigned os a compact handbook, it has 
now become somewhat too bulky literally to fulfil 
such a function, but as a desk manual and a com- 
prehensive text book for students it will command 
an even wider range of utility and service 

In the now edition prommenoe is rightly given 
to developments in the field of tacheometry or 
stadia surveying, and to other means of rapid 
measurement requirwl in modem prospective work 
and for kindred purposes, in which the plane table 
and aneroid barometer also find a field of useful 
ness Photographic and aerial surveying similarly 
receive notice Attention, moreover, is dmccted 
to modem instruments of precision, and a descrip- 
tion IS given of the micrometer microscope 
To those who are not famihar with the scope of 
the work, especially in its enlarged form, the 
following summary of the contents of the succes- 
sive chapters may be useful surveying by means 
of the chain only , surveying with the aid of 
angular instruments , levelling operations , ad- 
justment of instruments , railway and road sui 
veys , tacheometric surveying , tunnel work , 
water supply surveys , hydrographical surveymg , 
I astronomical observations connected with sur- 
I vejnng , surveys abroad m jungle, desert, and 
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unmapped open country , and togonometnoal or 
geodetic surveya An appendix adds a number of 
useful details on vanous points, moluding plan 
preparation and photographic reproduction Tnere 
IS a serviceable mdex B C 

Bahnbest%mmung der Planeten und KomeUn Von 
Prof Dr G Stracke Pp vm + 365 (Berlin 
Juhus Sprmger, 1929 ) 26 gold marks 
I'ECts 18 a volume of convenient size, and gives m a 
cornet form all the details of orbit computation 
Dr Stracke has great experience m such computa 
tions from his extensive work on mmor planet 
orbits for the Berlin Rcchen Institut The first 
chapter gives a description of undisturbed motion 
about the sun, and the relation of the geocentnc 
to the heliocentric places The next gives the 
vanous reductions that the observed positions need 
before commencing the orbit computation The 
third ch^ter is the fundamental one , it desenbes 
three different methods of deducing an elliptical 
orbit from three observations, and two of doing 
so from four observations , then follow two methods 
for a circular orbit, and two for a parabolic one , 
it IS to be regretted that Leuschner’s method is not 
included, as many computers prefer it to any other, 
and it 18 very effectively employed in Amenca 
The next chapter explains the calculation of 
ephemendes, mcludmg all the refinements necessary 
when exact ones are required 
The chapter on perturbations desenbes the 
methods oi Cowell and Numerow, m which the 
CO ordinates x, y, z are determmed by mechanical 
quadratures , also that of Encke, in which the 
perturbations of x, y, z are thus calculated Lastly, 
there is a chapter on the improvement of orbits by 
the inclusion of later observations 
There are numerous examples , the eUiptical 
orbit of planet No 996 is worked out from an arc 
of 60 days, and a parabolic orbit is found for 
Orkisz’s comet from an arc of a month There is 
a collection of tables at the end of the volume and 
also an extensive list of books and pamphlets 
relatmg to the subject The very useful X, Y 
tables of Innes, published since the list was prepared, 
should be added to it A C D C 

Ur of the GkaUeea a Record of Seven Years of 
Excavation By 0 Leonard Woolley Pp 210 + 
16 plates (London Ernest Bonn, Ltd , 1929 ) 
Is 6d net 

Mr Woolley’s brief but compendious account of 
the excavations at Ur dunng the seven seasons 
m which he has been m charge of the joint expedi- 
tion of the British Museum and the Museum of the 
Umversity of Pennsylvania, is both timely and 
oonvement Penodical reports and newspaper 
articles freely contnbuted to the Press by Mr 
Woolley have kept his public informed of the pro 
m«88 of the work m each season, but everyone will 
be glad to have at hand this convement summary 
of toe results as a whole 
Beading through Mr Woolley’s narrative m this 
connected form, and surveymg his material as it is 
possible to do here, only serves to bring home with 
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telling force the importance of this work for the 
history of civilisation During the past two seasons, 
apart from the evidence for a flood of unexpected 
dimensions, of which the interest will vary accord- 
ing as it 18 taken to bear upon Biblical narrative, 
toe excavation of the Royal and ‘ private ’ tombs, 
with their rich treasure and elaborate offenngs of 
human and animal victims, has thrown an entirely 
new light upon ritual and culture in Sumeria at 
this early stage It has given us a new view of the 
artistic achievements of the early Sumerians for 
which even the discoveries of previous seasons at 
El Ubaid and Ur itself had not prepared us By 
the side of these achievements, the excavation of 
the great temple at Ur seems to pale in mterest , 
but Mr Woolley’s account of this remarkable 
piece of work will serve to restore something of a 
sense of proportion 

Physical Chemistry By Dr J B Firth Pp 
IV +292 (London IJniversity Tutorial Press, 
Ltd , 1929 ) 6s 6d 

Dr S’irth has undertaken a difficult task in 
attempting to outhne the modern doctnnes of 
physical chemistry in a book of less than 300 pages 
This task has been rendered more difficult by the 
inclusion of an introductory chapter on the atomic 
and molecular theories and a final chapter on 
atomic structure The author has therefore sum- 
mansed the subject matter of the usual elementary 
course of physical chemistry witlun the narrow 
limits of about 240 pages, but has done his work so 
well that no important omissions appear to have 
been made Of up to date topics the use of the 
parachor is bnefly but adequately described, but 
the modern theory of complete ionisation of strong 
electrolytes is only referred to in a footnote which 
states that “ the assumption that the speed 
of the ions remains unaltered on dilution 
bolds for weak electrolytes but not for strong 
electrolytes ” The text includes some 50 figures 
and a collection of 106 problems and test ques 
tions 

The Rise of Modern Physics a Popular Sketch 
By Prof Henry Crew Pp xv + 366 + 24 plates 
(London Bailh&ro, Tmdall and Cox, 1928 ) 

For many years Prof Crew has been lecturmg to 
students of Northwestern Umversity (in Evanston, 
a suburb of Chicago) on the history of science He 
has now put his lecture notes into book form, so 
that they may benefit a wider circle His book is 
not mtended to be a eenous critical study of the 
history of physics, but rather an outhne that wiU 
enable the modem student to appreciate the labours 
of the pioneers of the science This object it 
achieves admirably It may occasion surprise to 
find that Galileo receives much more attention than 
does Newton, but this is probably due to the fact 
that the author had previously made and published 
an intensive study of the life of Galileo 
The book is lucidly wntten and may be per 
used with profit by all students of physics, and 
mdeed by all whose mterest is m the domam of 
science L J C 
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Letters to the Editor 

[The Editor does not hold htmeelf reaponatbU for 
optmone expressed by his correspondents Neither 
can he undertake to return, nor to correspond with 
the writers of, rejected manuscripts intends for this 
or any other part of Naturb No notice is taken 
of anonymous communications ] 

Loss of Ultra-Violet Transparency In Glasses 
In a recent issue of Nature (Sept 21, 1929, p 441) 
Messrs Wood and Leathwood described some ex 
penmental work on the agemg or solarisation of 
ultra violet transparent glasses, from the results of 
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complete degeneration by a mercury arc lamp results 
in a greater loss of ultra violet transparency than 
does natural solansation, and (2) that natural solansa 
tion of U V glasses is complete 


V days’ exposure 


after only a 
to the sun 

The first of these conclusions 
IS a confirmation of observations 
published by me m a paper in 
Glass (September 1928) in which 
it was shown that only eight 
hours’ treatment with a mercury 
arc lamp was sufficient to reduce 
the ultra violet transparency of 
four different types of gloss to the 
same extent as six months’ ex 
posure to the sun and a prac 
tically complete hemisphere of 
sky Throughout the whole of 
the comparisons of natural and 
artificial ageing described in that 
paper, a standard period of eight 
hours’ arc treatment was adopted, 
although prior to that date all 
the test reports given by the 


similar thickness but different manufacture 
were cut mto three sections One section of each was 
preserved m the ‘ new ’ condition, the other tw o were 
simultaneously subjected respectively to five hours’ and 
ten hours’ artificial ageing, six inches below a quartz 
mercury lamp Afterwards, photospectrographs of 
the transmission of each of the six sections were taken 
on one plate, using an iron arc and giving a uniform 
twenty seconds’ exposure m each case 

The results, reproduced in h ig 2, clearly show that 
oven this severe treatment barely affects the glass 
‘ H ’, but, on the other hand, the glass ‘ A ’ suffers a 
serious reduction in ultra violet transparency when 
judged either by the extent of the traiisimssion or by 
the brightness m the import 
ant zone between 2960 A and 
3200 A These observations 
have recently been confirmed 
by National Physical Labora- 
tory tests on a sample of the 
glass ‘ H ’ (independently 
new selected by a well known 

London architect) and on a 
piece of the gloss ‘ A ’ bought 
a — 1*1 the ordinary way of busi- 

8 hour* .rc 

at 3060 A the glass ‘ H ’ has 
an initial transparency of 68 
. Oinontlu »im per lent, fallmg to 63 per cent 
on arc ageing, while the glass 
‘ A ’ has an mitial transpar 
ency of 64 per cent, falling 
to 46 per cent on arc ageing 
Natural solansation shows up 
the difference between these 
I two glasses even more clearly 

Turning now to the second conclusion arrived at 
by Wood and Leathwood, namely, that natural 
I solansation is complete m comparatively few days 
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a 2 — Comparativo arUBciiil ageing of gl 


National Physical Laboratory and by the Beichsanstalt 
of which I we* cognisant, showed that artificial ageing 
had been carried out by mercury arc lamps for penods 
of twenty four hours The similarity of the effect 
of six months’ natural solansation and eight hours’ 
artificial ageing on one particular glass (glass ‘ A ’) is 
clearly shown in Fig 1 

Among the data given by Wood and Leathwood 
an interesting fact is given but not emphasised, 
namely, that all glasses are not equaUy susceptible 
™ this loss of ultra violet transparency This, con 
best be brought out by photographs taken, developed, 
end printed imder identical conditions, rather than 
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This IS contrary to my experience and to that of 
mdependent investigators who have mmie a detailed 
study of the subject, as shown by the followmg data 
At the beginnmg of last January I took pieces 
of five tvpos of ultra violet glass, each cut mto a 
number of sections One section of each was pre 
served m its new condition, the others were exposed 
in a horizontal roof for penods of 1, 2, 3, 6, and 10 
months, after which penod, photographs of their 
transmissions were taken Smee a glass ‘ 8 ’ shows 
this solansation effect better than most of the others 
and much more pronouncedly than the glass ‘H’, 
its transRussioiv photograph is reproduced to illustrate 
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the results (Fig 3) This photograph clearly shows 
that, though the first month's exposure is most 
effective, the loss of transparency proceeds to a 
marked extent during the second and third months, 
and at a slower rate even up to six months There 
appears to bo no appreciable change after the lapse 
of SIX months — as shown by the transmission of the 
samples exposed for six and ten months In consider 
ing these results it must bo remembered that the 
first three months of exposure were comparatively 
sunless winter months, while the later months were 
particularly bright and sunny 

Coblentz and Stair, in a recent paper from the 
Bureau of Standaids, show that a sample of an ultra 
violet glass, exposed at Washington from October 


1027 to June 1928, suffered a reduction of transparency 
from an initial value of 66 per cent at 3020 A to 48 
per cent after one month, to 47 per cent after three 
months, to 46 per cent after six months, and to 43 per 
cent after nine months They express the opinion 
that this photochemical change may reipiiro several 
years’ exposure to the sun before a state of perfect 
stabilisation is reached Whetlier this is a too pessi 
mistio view or not, the photograph reproduced m 
Fig 3 and the general results obtained by Coblentz 
and Stair show conclusively that, though the greatest 
loss of transparency occurs during the first few weeks 
of exposure to the sun, this detenoration is not 
generally complete until after the lapse of six months 
S Enousr 

Holophane Research Laboratory, 

Westminster, S W 1 


Optical Superposition among Menthylamines and 
Menthols 


^up IS simultaneously ehmmated, the relationship 
fails , nor is it evident in derivatives of the type 
R CH NR' 

Upon selecting a suitable derivative, for example, 
the acetyl derivative, and superposing the four con 
figurations shown above, it is found that the algebraic 
sum of the four values of [o]d approximates to zero 
In the process of superposition, the optical effects of 
the asymmetno groups (3) and (4) would appear to 
undergo a mutual noutradisation, owing to the opposed 
siiatial dispositions of these groujis in the vanous 
molecules The possibility of such an annulment 
IS not immediately obvious, however, for the asym- 
metric group (1), which has the same spatial dis 
{Misition (that is, Me|H) in all four configurations 
Unless the appioach to a zero 
value 18 purely fortuitous, which 
appears improbable, a simple ex 
planation may be sought m the 
assumption that the asymmetric 
group ( 1 ) exerts a numencadly con- 
stant rotational effect in all four 
configurations, the positive or nega 
tive sense of which is determined 
by the nature of the attached coin 
plex group (vide infra) If, m two 
of the four instances, the effect is 
negative, and in the other two posi 
tive, the origin of the zero value 
IS explained 

By tdking the moan optical rota- 
tion of the I and d lao aCetyl deriv 
atives, the rotational effect of the 
asymmetno group ( 1 ) is evaluated at 26 6 units, and 
the moan ojitical rotation of the d neo and d neotso 
acetyl derivatives gives the almost identical result 
25 2 units the average value is thus 26 4 units 
Similarly, the average value for the combmetl rota 
tional effect of the remaining asymmetno centres, (3) 
and (4), is 66 2 units for c« H and 27 8 units foi 
tram H 

Proceeding now to a geneialisation, it seems that 
in each of the eight steieoisoinenc acetylmenthyl 
aminos the asymmetno group ( 1 ) has a constant value 
of 26 4 imits of specific rotational power (in chloroform 
solution, for sodium light) When the configuration 
Mo I H IS attached to ^ | or to j ^ 

a IsBVO rotatory effect but when the same conflgura 
- „ u j , HINHAc , . NHAcIH , 

tion 18 attached to or to HlPr/l**® 

effect, although equal in magnitude, is dextro rotate^ 
Further, the complex ewyminetrio groups 
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The following relative molecular conflgui at ions have 
recently been advanced for the four possible series of 
stereoisomeric menthylamines, all of which are now 
known (Jour Chem Soc , p 2170 , 1927) 

MelH MelH MelH MelH (1) 

H NH, NH, H NH, H H NH, (3) 
H|pr/3 HlPr/S Pr^lH Pr/SlH (4) 

< Menthylamine d neo d-ua- d-nemeo 

The respective values of [o]d (in chloroform) for the 
acetyl uenvatives are - 81 7°, + 63 0", + 30 7°, and 
- 2 6° "The sum of any two of these values is approxi 
raately equal m magnitude and opposite in sign to the 
sum of the other two , and from a senes of observe 
tions which wo have just concluded upon 14 other 
denvatives of each base we find that this ounous 
relationship holds generally for menthylanune denva 
tives of the type R CH, CO NH R', and for the free 
bases , it obtains, moreover, for as well as for 

[o]d When R is phenyl and the adj^ent methylene 


and have resjiectiVB constant values of 

- 68 2 and - 27 8 units of specific rotational power 
From the three constants, 26 4, 66 2, and 27 8, it is 
possible to calculate the value of [o]d for any acetyl 
menthylanune the relative molecular configuration of 
which 18 known A siUHlar statement apphes to any 
menthylamine denvative of the type R (M, CO NHR' 
which we have examined up to the present As an 
illustrative example, the conflguratioif of acetyl d 
HIMo 

menthylamine may be selected NHAo H The 
PriSlH 

complex configurational unit | jj Hm the value 

+ 66 2 , Me I H attached to it has the value - 25 4, 
so that obviously the value for H I Me is + 26 4 
Thus, [ii]d for acetyl d menthylamme is 66 2 + 26 4 = 
4 816 

It appears, then, that the magmtude of the optical 
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effect of the aesnrunetno group { 1 ) la retained through 
out the various atereoiaomenc forms, independently of 
the other two asymmetric groups which are present 
No corresponding constancy can be postulateil, how 
ever, for either of the asymmetric groups (3) or (4), 
taken separately A marked discrepancy is noticed 
when the rotational effect of either of them is calculated 
m two ways Thus, the optical effects of the asym 
metric groups (3) and (4) appear to undergo striking 
fluctuations, determineil by their immediate environ 
ment m the molecule The apparent constancy of the 
optical effect of the asymmetnc group ( 1 ) may perhaps 
bo correlated with the fact that there is no alteration 
m Its immediate environment when it is rotated 
through an angle of 180° 

It will be of particular interest to conduct siinilai 
investigations with the menthols and their denvatives, 
when the complete senes eventually becomes access 
ible Meanwhile, a close parallelism is discernible 
between the optical rotations of the monthylaminos 
and the corresponding menthols, so far as the latter are 
known Ihe following comparison of values of [o]d 
is instructive 

I dneo 

Monthylamine -43 2 +18 1° 

(no solvent) 

Menthol (no -49 9 +19 6 

solvent) 

Menthol (m al - 49 1 

eohol) 

Unfol Innately, the specihc rotatoiy powers of the 
ncomenthols appear not to have been observed in 
alcohol , but from the data available for I menthol 
((iildemeister, “Die Athenschen Ole”, Leipzig, I 
469, 1928), the value may be aocojited provisionally as 
being practically identical with that of the hcpiid 
substance Applying, then, to the specific rotatoiy 
powers of the three known series of menthols processes 
similar to those developed above foi the analogous 
menthylamines, the appended specific rotational 
sallies are calculable for the three fimilamental 
asymmetric groups 

bprciric Rotational Values roa Asvmmetric Uroups 
IN THr Mknthols — [o]d in Alcohol 

MeiH HIGH HiOH 

HlPr/S Pi,^i|h 

till -380 -86 

Corresponding Values roR thp Mentbvlamines — no 
Solvent 

IVI -36 0 -74 



Structural Variation In the Chromosomes of 
Campanula peralcifolla 

Chhomosomb behaviour at meiosis has been de 
sonbed in Campanula persicifolui to show the i elation 
ships of diploid, triploid, and tetraploid forms ' The 
haploid number is eight In the diploid, as a rule the 
chromosomes are associated at both ends lormmg 
rings, but occasionall^y association at one end gives a 
rod In the tetraploid, the majority of the chromo 
Homes still associate m pairs, but this is varied by the 
formation of rings and chains ot four as well as by 

ooooj^u 


usually free The end to end association always found 
at motajihase follows terminalisation of from two to 
five interstitial chiasmata found at a diplotene stage 
characteristic of parasynapsis This terminalisation 
accounts for the f si hue of quadnvalents by the can 
cellation of chiasmata • We may therefore speak of 
tho chromosomes as being joined at metaphase by 
terminal chiasmata with an approximate average of 
two to each ihiomosonie 

In plants from two suiiices anomalous chromosome 
behaviour has been found at meiosis (i) a white 
double vanety in cultivation , (ii) a typo fonn found 
wild at (Imunden, Austria (two seedlings) These 
have, instead of eight lings of two at metaphase, six 
rings of two and one group of four which takes the 
forms shown in Figs 1 and 2 

The typos are given in order of frequoni y The last 
three, m which one of the four chiasmata necessary for 


failure of pairing 
In the triploid 
the third cliro 
mosome is occa 
sionally associ 
ated with its 
horoulogues in a 
chain, but more 



The prediction may now be maile that the value of 
[a]D for tho unknown d neotsomenthol, having a con 
figuration similar to that of d neoisomenthylamme 
above (Chfmxatry and Industry, p 873)' 1027), will bo 
-8 6 s 11 1 - +2 6 ° 

It 18 possiblu m this place to give only a brief outline 
of the relationships concerned, and details will be 
published elsewhere Further studies of this kind 
may be expected to throw a good deal of new light 
won the so called principle of optical superposition 
The main obstacle to such work lies in the great 
difficulty of gaming access to complete stereoisomenc 
senes of suitable substances 


The University, 
St Andrews 


John Bbad 
R A Stoker 
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a ring may be said to have failed, are in small proper 
tion m the wlute double and have not been found m 
the Austnan seedlmgs The failure of two or three 
chiasmata, giving two pairs or actually*- unpaired 
chromosomes instead of the ring of four, has been ob 
served occasionally in both forms 

Specific properties of ring formation are inherited 
Twenty nme plants were raised from the cross white 
double by the seedling from Murols (Puy de D6me) 
Of four that were examined, three had the rmg of four 
as m the female parent, one hod simple pairing (8 
bivalents) 

The somatic complement has been examined in 
several stodts (Fig 3) Some (for example, Murols 
and Varna) have all chromosomes medianly con* 
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stnoted , others (for example, Gmimden) have five of 
the eight pairs with subtermmal constrictions Other 
more complex structural changes are still under m 
vestigation 

It has been suggested that the parasynapsis (side by- 
side conjugation) of homologous parts of chromosomes 
IS a universal condition of meiosis * and that there 
fore the ftssociation of more than two chromosomes m 
a diploid must always be due to* the mterchange of 
segments between non homologous chromosomes in 
the complement of one parent (an explanation already 
proposed m the case of Datura*) 8uch diploid 
zygotes must be structural hybrids, for they are pro- 
duced by the union of gametes dissimilar m respect of 
the structure of their chromosomes The behaviour 
of these anomalous forms is m agreement with this 
hypothesis m the followmg respects 

(1) The occurrence of interstitial chiasmata at pro- 
phase shows that pairmg of the chromosomes m Cam 
panula is by parasynapsis The end to end pairing 
18 a secondary condition of known ongin 

(2) The nng of chromosomes (here, as m Pxsum *) 
may be represented as consistmg of four segments A, 
B, O, and D occurring as chromosomes AB and CD m 
the complement derived from one parent, BC and DA 



MukIi Smundvi 

m 3— X 2000 


m the complement derived from the other Then, 
smce each of the segments has the specific property of 
pairmg with an identical segment, tne only configure 
tion possible wdl be (i) the nng, and (ti) chains denved 
from the nng by failure of one or more chiasmata in 
the nng Configurations of the X and Y shapes found 
m tetraploids and dependmg on the formation of 
multiple chiasmata between the ends of several seg 
ments do not occur 

(8) The onentation of the nng when formed is in no 
way different from that found in (Enothera or Rhcco • 
That IS to say, apart from the usual segregation of 
pairmg chromosomes to opposite poles, non disjunc 
tion may occur (type III ) These venations occur 
equally m tetraploid Tradescantta • and Prtmula 
sweru%s (unpublished) 

(4) As m the tetraploid form,^ so with four associ 
at^ chromosomes in the diploid, failure of pairmg 
sometimes occurs The regulanty of painng should 
depend on the length of the segment of chromosome 
exchanged * 

(6) "nie ring of four m the diploid is more constant 
than m the tetraploid, because m the absence of com 
petition there cam be no cancellation of chiasmata 

(6) As m (Enothera, Rhoeo, and Datura, the specific 
pairing properties of the chromosomes are inhented 
unchanged 

(7) Different races of C pers%cifolia have visible 
structural differences in their chromosomes Struc- 
tural vanation is a necessary antecedent of structural 
hybndity, but has not previously been demonstrable 
m the somatic chromosomes except in a tetraploid. 
Tradescantta mrgxnxana • 


• DarUngton, Jour Omd M HI and II, I and U , 1989 

* Belling and Blakndee Pror Sat jlcad Set., II , 1926 
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On these grounds we conclude that the present 
observations show m Campanula perstcidolta the m- 
cipient stages of structural hybndity They provide 
mother valuable Imk connectmg the complex perma- 
nent structural hybrids m (Enothera and Rhceo with 
everyday homozygous orgamsms, and thus enable us 
to regard all types of diploid nng formation as due to 
a mc^iflcation of the results of ordinary paiasynapsis 
produced by this condition of structural hybndity 
Ai ICK E Gaibdnbb 
C D Darlington 
John Innes Horticultural Institution, 

Merton 


Optical Anisotropy and Theoretical Intensities of 
Raman Lines in Diatomic Gases 

We wish to consider the scattering bound with the 
vibrational transitions lAt)| =1,2 (Raman lines) and 
Av= 0 (Rayleigh lines) In each case there is a well 
known * selection rule for the rotational transitions 
Aj-0, ±2 The plus sign gives rise to a double 
R branch, the minus sign to a double P branch, emd 
Aj = 0 to a Q branch Initial and final states corre- 
spond to an electromo ground level ‘S 

In the case Av = 0, a discussion of the Kramers 
Heisenberg dispersion formula leads to the following 
values for the scattering moment , M{r) and M{o) 
are respectively the components parallel and porpen 
dicular to the electno field E of the plane ixilansed 
monochromatic incident light wave R and P branch, 
Av=0,j—^j ±2 

Jtf*(ir) = JBV 2/15 J{}±1) M‘((r) = JS;V 1/10 J(;±l) 
Q branch, Av = 0, ^ — yj 

M*(w) = E*!*{2j + 1 ) + E*y*I{j ) Af »(<r) = E*y* 1/16 J{j) 
where J(;)=;(i + l)/(2^ + 1) I{j) is a rational function 
of j which rMuces to 2^/46 for large values of ^ {• 

and y are defined as 

f=(a + 2/3)/3 7 = a -/I 

where, as seen below, the constants a and /3 represent 
the influence of the electronic levels only on the in- 
tensity of the scattered hnes The relations are sums 
taken over the (S(j + 1) degenerate rotational states 

In the case v - 1 ^ ^ v, similar expressions are 
obtained, with the difference, however, that a and 
are replaced by ito'\/«/2 and ic/3'\/v/2, where *• = Oret/ro*. 
(jp 1/10 to 1/60 , Vnt-hliw*J, J moment of mertia , 
= frequency of oscillation m the ground level) If 
|Av| = n, the scattering moment is proportional to *" 
and to «’"* or 

Denoting by a[R) the electronic polarisability of 
the molecule along its axis of symmetry, the nuclei 
being a faxed distance R apart, the following connexion 
IS found for the o’s 

a(R) = a + a'(P - «„)/«, + a<-)[(P - «,)/«,]• 

where R^ is the nuclear distance in the position of 
equilibrium of the ground level Similarly, /S(P) 
means the polarisability along any direction perpen 
dicular to the axis Only matnx elements of elec- 
tromc transitions from the ground level 2 to any 2 
level enter into the expression for a, and to any 11 level 
for p Both a and /3 vary slowly with the incident 
frequency, except in the neighbourhood of an elec- 
tronic frequency of absorption 

An apparently good check on the formulte was 
obtained on comparing with the photographs for 
gaseous hydrogen made by Rasetti ■ The formule 
still show that the depolan8atiotb,of any line in the 

> E C KembleradB BUI,i>nw S A 5,16,187, 1929 S Bsietti, 
UM 16,616, 1989 

• F Bsiettl, Phye Rtt 84, 867 , 1929 
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P- or B branch, that J8, the ratio of its <r to r com 
ponents, observed in a direction perpendicular to E, 
should be the same and equal to Sji for ail dtatomw 
molecules, irrespective of the incident frequency and 
the temperature 

The total intensity of each unresolved branch can 
be calculated For temperatures not too much below 
the room temperature, the intensity of the Q branch 
remains nearly constant, whereas there is a dissym 
melry m the intensities of the P- and R branches, the 
R branch, on the low frequency side, being the stronger 
the more the temperature is deoreased Thus, the 
total unresolved P Q R line should be diffuse, with 
a slight apparent shift of the centre of gravity of the 
line towarfs the red This dissymmetry should 
usually be more pronounced for the a- than for the 
T component The effect, which seems to exist in 
vapours,* is, however, insufficient to account for the 
large frequency shift of the scattered lines towards 
the red, observed in such liquids as ammonia and 
hydiogen chloride * 

Finally, the intensities in the P and F-branches are 
proportional to the factor of optical anisotropy 
7* = (a - p)*, for the intensities vanish when a = j9, 
that IS, when the electronic polarisation is the same 
in every direction A connexion between diffuse 
ness of the lines and optical anisotropy has been 
noticed experimentally by Raman * A slight de 
pendence on the incident frequency is also to be 
expected for the anisotropy 

The relative scattonng intensities of a Rayleigh 
and the related Raman lines corresponding to transi 
tions from the same vibration level are in the ratios 
<• («')*«* (e')’** where t'*’ means a quantity of the 
order of magnitude of a'*> and As has been 

emphasised elsewhere,* the presence of the factor «* 
explains why harmonic Raman lines, when they can 
be detected, are so faint One must, however, take 
into consideration the additional influence of the 
electronic levels, as marked by the «’s, which may 
modify somewhat the expected intensity ratios 
Moreover, the dependence on the frequency may also 
not be the same for the different <^s, although the 
trend of variation remains Thus it can be explained 
why It 18 that the ratio of intensities of the Raman 
and Rayleigh lines has nut been found to be rigorously 
independent of the mcident frequency • 

Although the theory has been developed for dia 
tomio molecules, it seems that some of the preceding 
conclusions can be extendeil to polyatomic molecules 
The only assumption made in d^ucmg the above 
results 18 that the molecule is stable in the ground 
state The rapidity of convergence of the expansion ‘ 
for a(ff) IS immatenal C Manneback 

University of Louvain 


Intermetallic Compounds In Mercury 
Attention has not previously been directed to the 
possibihty of formation of intermetallic compounds 
(other than with mercury) in liquid mercury It is 
expected a pnon that if such compounds are formed 
they would be unstable With Mr P V F Cazalet 
1 am investigatmg this problem and our prelimmary 
results are given below 

Pairs of metals more reactive than mercury have 
been obtamed m mercury either by direct solution or 
by electrolysis These mixed amalgams have been 


0 01 X for bntana vapour < 

• P Danre Ihtee Parla iwis s 
“8* Uqiiltl bydi^n chloride and 
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subjected to the action of potassium permanganate 
or other oxidismg agents m sulphuric acid smution 
and the resultant solution of sulphates quantitatively 
analysed So far, in none of the reactions mvestigated 
does mercury itself take part The reactions occurrmg 
may be classed under three heeuis, namely 

(1) The more reactive metal is completely removed 
from the amalgam before the second takes part m the 
reaction This occurs with cadmium and copper, 
cadmium and iron, lead mid copper, lead and iron, the 
hrst named m each case acting as the more reactive 
metal 

(2) The more reactive metal alone takes part m 
the reaction, then, before it is removed, the second 
metal begins to take a part which mcreases until both 
metals are completely removed from the mercury, at 
which stage the first is scarcely detectable This 
occurs with tin and iron 

(3) The more reactive metal alone takes part in 
the reaction until its concentration (in atoms), relative 
to that of the second metal in the amalgam, is repre 
sented by a simple ratio Then, and imtil both metals 
are completely removed by the oxidising agent from 
the amalgam, does the atomic ratio of the metals 
taking part in the reaction remam simple and constant 
Ihis occurs with tin and copper, zinc and copjier, 
zinc and iron, copper and iron 

These constant reducing ’ mixtures of metals be- 
have m each case like an amalgam containing the less 
reactive metal, and certainly markeilly different from 
an amalgam of the more reactive metal as regards 
solubility in mercury, action on acids, and action on 
certain oxidising agents For example, whereas zinc 
IS soluble in mercury to the extent of about 1 per cent, 
the zmc copper complex is totally insoluble , whereas 
zinc in mercury reduces qiimquevalent vanadium to 
the divalent state without difficulty, the zinc copper 
complex reiluoes it only to the quadrivalent state 
Agam, whereas tm in mercury (as in the free state), 
when oxidised by ferric sulphate, pauses m the 
stannous condition before being oxidised gradually 
to the staiuuc condition, the tin copper complex may 
be shown to be oxidised directly to the stanmo 
< ondition 

The complexes examineil tend on standing to dis 
sociate into the more reactive metal, and either the 
loss reactive metal or a similar Complex richer in the 
less reactive metal Vigorous shaking prevents the 
dissociation or restores the eissociation The empirical 
formiilie of the complexes so far obtamed are SnCu„ 
SnCuj, SnCu4, ZnCii, ZnFe, ZnFe,, and CuFe The 
second and fourth of these are known to metallurgists, 
and tlie third may possibly bo the known compound 
SnjCuji Whether those complexes are true com 
pouniw, however, must depenil upon how accurately 
their analysis gives a simple ratio of atoms and upon 
their examination after removal from suspension m 
mercury 

A S Russell 

Dr Lee’s Laboratory, 

Christ Church, Oxford, 

Dec 21, 1929 


Some Bands of the Carbon Molecule 
In a recent communication (Nature, Jan 11), Dieke 
and Holtgreven have given details of a new system of 
the C, molecule The band heads (degraded to the 
ultra violet) have long been known from the work of 
Deslandres and D’Azambuja (tnde Kayser’s “ Hand 
buch”, vol 5, p 234), while in 1916, Raffety (Phil 
Mag , vol 32, p 646) recorded four of the strongest 
bands as associated with the Swan bands imder his 
expienmental conditions Vibrational and fine struc- 
ture analysis have now been made for the first tune by 
o2 
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Dieke and Holtgroven, making thia tha third known 
system of the C, molecule 
1 had also recently made a vibrational analysis and 
a partial rotational analysis of this system, and my 
conolusionB are in substantial agreement with these 
workers Alttiou^ there is no state m common with 
the three known (*11) states of this molecule, there is 
ample evidence both from experimental conditions and 
fine structure analysis that the emitter is C, The 
characteristic ‘ staggering ’ of the structure Imes due 
to V type doubhng, combmed with alternate misemg 
levels due to symmetry of the molecule is very evident, 
■•and the transition ‘II — >■ ‘11 is without doubt correct 
I have obtamed plates of these bands m the first order 
of a 21 ft grating, and wave lengths of the lieads are 
given m the accompanying table 



In view of the higher rosolvmg power used by Uieke 
and Holtgreven, it is unnecessary to enter into further 
detail of fine structure analysis It may be mentioned 
that the system appears well m a tube oontainmg 
carbon electrodes and a little hydrogen together with 
30*40 mm pressure of argon, and it has also been 
produced under high temperature conditions m the 
carbon arc m hydrogen 

The data suggest that one (or more) of the initial 
vibrational levels is considerably perturbed, although 
It IS not possible to specify precwely which, on the 
evidence at present available 

In conclusion, it may be mentioned that it seems 
just possible that the strong (0, 1) sequence of this 
system may be contributory to the strong condensa 
tion in cometary spectra which centres about the 
wave length X40S0 (vide Monthly Notvcee R A S , 
vol 87, p 626, 1927) R C Johnson 

Kmg’s College, 

Strand, W C 2 


CrystaUtne ‘ Menformon ’ 

Foitb years ago we gave the name ‘ menformon ’ to 
a female sexum hormone, which name, as distmct 
from other denominations, included m its definition a 
certam degree of purity of the product The bio- 
logical and chemical properties of the substance were 
described m detail in various oommunications, to 
which one about its influence upon the plumage of the 
fowl was added recently ‘ 

About a year and a half ago we reached a degree of 
punty of 10,000,000 units per gram * by means of 
methods described by us * 

In August last Doisy presented a communica 
tion to the Physiological Congress m Boston, accord 
mg to which he has obtained crystals containing 
8,000,000 units per gram Recently Butenandt de 
Bcnb^ crystcds agam of the same degree of punty * 
Smoe this substance is not purer than that previously 


■ Jour Pharmatiol md Bxp fhmtpiut , S6, No 1, 1928 
• Lnutt, Uav 28, 1«87 
*'-*• — ' 17 p 97B, IBSS 


deacnbcd by us, the giving of a specud name to the 
crystalhne hormone, ‘ progynon seems unnecessary 
Recently Dr J R I^tz was kind enough to control 
— ' Ti preparations by means of X ray spectro- 
, and found the structure undoubtedly to be 
lime Smoe last June we have obtamed more of 
the substance partially purified by methods based on 
the idea that menformon is acidic m character With 
these larger quantities we have now succeeded m 
obtaining macro crystals m the form of colourless 

g atelete, similar to those described by Doisy and by 
utenandt and have been able to demonstrate that 


graphy b 
crystallu; 


these crystals yield the same X ray spectrum as our 
earlier preparations of the same degree of punty 
They could be repeatedly recrystallisM out of 70 per 
cent alcohol 

While m our earlier experiments with leas pure 
matenal m a vacuum of about 0 4 mm at a tempera- 
ture of 200° C , we were unable to obtain trustworthy 
information concemmg the possibihty of distillation, 
we have now succeeded, like Butenandt, in sublimmg 
the matenal at a pressure of about 0 01 mm and 
130° 160° C It IB uncertam whether any further 
punflcation was obtamed thereby The analyses so 
tar earned out have yielded results similar to those of 
Butenandt, that is, 78 61 per cent carbon, 8 26 per 
cent hydrogen As we were able to show several years 
ago on less punfied preparations, the crystals are free 
from nitrogen, sulphur, and phosphorus Experiments 
of Dr Katz on the spreading of the substance m a 
monomolecular layer on water yielded very delicate 
films The degree of spreading suggests that the 
substance imder mvestigation contains not more than 
26 carbon atoms 

We may mention that durmg the purification of 
the raw matenal obtamed from the urme of pregnant 
women, other crystals are also encountered, which 
through all the imtial phases were associated with the 
active substance (meltmg point, 236° C , carbon, 78 1 
per cent, hydrogen, 11 6percent) TheX rayspectrum 
of these crystals is different from that of menformon 
This substance contains an OH group, because it may 
be acetylated and the acetyl derivative sapomfiea 
Crystals of this descnption have been recently found 
by Marrian » and characterised as an alcohol of a 
formula C,, - C,, 

Whether crystallme menformon of the above men 
tioned purity (8 10 milhon units per gram) really con- 
stitutes the pure hormone, is not quite certam, m which 
respect wo agree with the cautious expression of Doisy* 
at the Congress In spite of careful recrystallisation, 
adsorption of the active substance on the crystals 
cannot be excluded The objective reason for our 
doubt IS that we have succeeded m three cases up 
to the present in producing a substance of an activity 
of 14,000,000 units per gram E Laqueub 

E Dingkmansb 
S Kober 

Pharmaco therapeutic Laboratory of the 
University of Amsterdam and the 
Chemical Research Laboratory of the 
Organon Oss Co , Ltd 
Dec 13,1029 


Preparation of lEatrin 

Recent work from several laboratories strongly 
suggests that the oestrus producing hormone is a 
substance possessing weakly acidic properties If this 
18 so, the methods in general use for the preparation 
and purification of the hormone, involving as they do 
numerous extractions with fat solvents from neutral or 
alkaline aqueous media, must result m great losses of 
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the active matenal This is home out by the observe 
tion of Miss M Hill, pnvately ooxnmunioated to me, 
that unne extrewsted as many as twelve times with 
ether may still contain large amounts of oistrin 
If the unne is acidified before ether extraction, the 
yields of osstrin obtainable can be very greatly in 
creased Three successive batches of fifty litres of 
unne treated in this manner yielded 2,060,000, 080 000, 
1,000,000 mouse imits, testM by the method recentlv 
desonbed in the Journal of Physiology by Dr A S 
Farkes and myself The error in this method is little, 
if any, more than i; 10 per cent 

Sapomfioation and subsequent ether extraction of 
such crude ether soluble material, although effecting 
considerable punfication, results in the loss of a great 
part of the total activity This loss can be minimised 
by saturating the saponified mixture with caibon 
dioxide before ether extraction (paper iii press) The 
matenal obtained in this way can be further purified 
by extraction with ice cold acetone, extraction with 
loe cold 60 TOr cent alcohol, and finally extraction from 
ethereal solution with aqueous potash The active 
material may be extracted from this alkaline solution 
with ether after acidification The total loss of 
activity throughout the whole process of punfication 
has been foimd to be approximately 40 per cent As 
the following table shows, practically the whole of this 
loss occurs in the initial saponification 



Wt 
(sin ) 

No MU 

wt 1 M^U 

Yield 

M^Urjper 

Lom 

cent 

Total ether 

•ol material 
from SOI of 

22 

2 069 000 

00106 

41 380 


Unaap matter 
(after CO, 

treatment) 

2 84S 

I 278 000 

0 00223 

25 860 

38 

Acetone aol 

2 486 

1 m (KK) 1 

0 00199 

24 720 

40 


0 742 

1 236 000 

0 000600 

24 7’0 


Alkali rol 

0 364 

1 .208 000 

(I0CO301 

24 160 

41 5 


Similar results have been obtained with several 
other batches of urine 

The most potent prepaiation of ccstrin obtained by 
me by these methods had an activity of 8 million 
mouse units per gram This is of the same order of 
activity as the pure crystalline hormone descnbed by 
Dr A Butenandt, of Gottingen, in a preliminary com 
munication The latter, however, injects his material 
dissolved in oil m a single dose It is therefore 
somewhat difficult to compare the activity of the 
crystalline hormone with my obviously impure pre 
parations 

G F Mabrian 

Department of Physiology and Biochemistry, 
University College, London, 

Dec 23, 1929 


The Product of the Radioactive Dlstategration of 
Potassium 

Die obige Mitteilung der Herren Frost (Nature, 
.Tan 11), deren Korrekturbogen mir durch die Freund 
lichkeit des Editor der Nature zur Einsichtnabme 
vorgele^wurden, interessiertmich in ganz besonderem 
Masse, da ich derzeit mit dem Studium der gleichen 
Frage besch&ftigt bm 

Zu den Atomgewichtsbestimmungen der beiden 
Autoren mOchte loli mir die Bemerkung erlauben, dass 
M mir zu gewagt ersohemt aua den mitgetedton 
Analysenresultatwi weitgehende Schlusse m der so 
wiohtigen Frage nach der Existenz ernes durch radio- 
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aktive Umwondlung des Kaliutns entstandenen 
Calciunusotops zu zimen 

Um Atomgewichts Unterschiede der Isotojie expen- 
mentell festzusteUen, muss man zimachst uber erne 
zuverldssige Bestimmungsmethode, die genfigende 
Genauigkeit garantiert , verf ugen Die von den beiden 
Autoren angewandte Methode, Umwandlung des 
CaCl, m CaBr„ arbeitet zwar bei richtiger Ausf uhrung, 
wie ich mich boi meiner Atomgewimtsbestimmung 
des Radiums uberzeugen konnte, sehr gut und sicher, 
donnoch lieferte sie hier recht imsichero Werte Be 
tr&gt doch die maximale Differenz der drei mit 
gewohnhohem Calcium ausgefuhrten Vergleichs- 
bestimmungen 0,1 Einheiten des Atomgewichtes, ist 
also fast ebenso gross wie die festgestellte Differenz 
der Mittelwerte der Atomgewichte der beiden Calcmm- 
proben, die nur 0,12 Emhoiten erreicht 

herner muss es noch den bishongen Mittoilungen 
fraglich orschemeii, ob die beiden Calciumproben in 
Bezug auf chemische Remhoit vergleichbar waren, 
da der spoktruskopische Nochweis fur die Abwesenheit 
der schweren Calciumhomologen, Strontium und 
Barmin, fehlt Die von den Autoren angewandte 
Reinigungsmethode, wiederholte i allung des Calcium- 
sutfats und Oxalats, habe ich bei der Herstellung 
meincr atomgewichtsreinen Calciumprflparate, die 
auch gerado jetzt in meinem Laboratorium durch 
gefuhrt wird, niomals versiicht, da ich sie von vom 
herein fur nil ht ausroichend eraohten muss 

Bevor man zu der grundlegenden Frage nach der 
Existenz des aus Kahum entstandenen Calcium 
Isotops Stellung nehmen kann, wird man die an 
gekiindigten weiteren Versuche der beiden Autoren 
abwarten mussen, die mit grOssoren Materialmengen 
ausgefiihrt hoffenthch zuverlassigere Atomgewichts 
werte liefeni werden 

O HOnioschmid 

Munchon 


Preparations of Protozoa and Algss 
WisHiNO to get some permanent preparations of 
the Protozoa of West African forest pools, I have 
adopted a simple little technique which if not known 
18 worth publication Two clean cover glasses are 
tied together back to back with thread, one end bemg 
left long They are suspended m the water with the 
lower edge touching the bottom and slopmg 

somewhat They are left for several days and then 
lifted out and immersed at once in alcoholic Bourn’s 
fixative Afterwards I stam with Erlich's acid 
hsematoxyhn, 1 m 20 or 30 per cent alcohol, 3 hours, 
differentiate in 1 per cent acetic acid m 70 per cent 
alcohol, I 3 hours, no counterstain being needed 
The cover slips may be kept tied together if desired 
up to the stage of dehydration Most, if not all, of 
the species of Protozoa and Algn which may be seen 
in the fresh sample can be found excellently fixed and 
stained in the mounted sjiecimen Ll Lloyd 
Azare, N P , Nigeria, 

Nov 3 


The plan adopted by Dr Lloyd is excellent, pro- 
viding always that it w not frustrated by (a) wind 
and rain, (o) fish, or (c) hungry marauders We 
adopted a similar plan m my tanks at Selsey when 
we were studying the bionomics of Vemeuiltna poly- 
etropha and Massthna secans We hung cover slips 
(a) vertically, and (6) horizontally close against the 
sides of the tanks, and they collected satisfactory 
gathemigB of ‘ pnmordials ’ and very young tests 
1 do not think it was an ongmal operation, for I seem 
to remember havmg got the idea from something I 
had read Edward Hebon Alleh 
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The ‘Wave Band* Theory of Wireless Transmission 

Sir Ambeosb Flsmino. F R S 


TN soientifio history we meet with many examples 
X of Boientific theories or explanations which 
have been widely adopted and employed, not 
beoause they can be proved to be true but because 
they provide a simple, easily grasped, plausible 
ex;^nation of certain scientific phenomena The 
majority of persons are not able to see their way 
through oomphoated phenomena and so thankfully 
adopt any short cut to a supposed comprehension 
of them without objection 
Ease of comprehension is not, however, a primary 
quahty of Nature, and it does not follow that because 
we can imagine a mechanism capable of explainmg 
some natural phenomenon it is therefore acoom 
plished m that way There is a widely diffused 
belief in a certain theory of wireless telephonic 
transmission, and also of television, that for securing 
good effects it is necessary to restrict or mclude 
operations withm a oertam width of ‘ wave band ’ 
But although this view has been very much 
adopted there is good reason to think that it is 
merely a land of mathematical fiction and does not 
correspond to any reality m Nature 
let us consider how it has arisen We send out 
from all wireless telephone transmitters an electro 
magnetic radiation of a certain defimtc and constant 
frequency expressed in kilocycles Thus 2LO 
London broadcasts on 842 kilocycles This means 
that it sends out 842,000 electnc vibrations or 
waves per second Every broadcastmg station 
has allotted to it a certain frequency of oscillation 
and it IS not allowed to depart from it 

It 18 like a lighthouse which sends out rays of light 
of one pure colour or an organ which emits a smgle 
pure musical note For most broadcasting stations 
this peculiar and individual frequency lies some 
where between a million and half a million per 
second, though for the long wave stations like 
Daventry it is so low as 193,000 or 193 kilocycles 
When we speak or sing or cause music to affect 
the microphone at a broadcasting studio the result 
18 to cause the emitted vibrations, which are called 
the earner uxives, to fluctuate in height or wave 
amplitude, but does not alter the number of waves 
sent out per second It is like altermg the height or 
size of the waves on the surface of the sea without 
altering the distance from crest to crest which is 
called the wave length 

Suppose the broadcastmg station emits a carrier 
wave of frequency n and let ® •» 2tm Then we may 
express the amphtude a of this wave at any tune ( by 
the function a«>A sin pt where A is the maximum 
amphtude If on this we impose a low frequency 
osculation due to a musical note of frequency m and 
let then we can express the modulated 

vibration by the function 

a ^ A WA qt sia pt 

But by a well-known trigonometrical theorem this is 

A! 1 

^|sm (p -hg)* -f sm (p 
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j and thence may be supposed to be equivalent to the 
simultaneous emission of two earner waves of 
frequency n+m and n - m 

If the imposed note or acoustic vibration is very 
complex in form, then m virtue of Founer’s theorem 
it may be resolved into the sum of a number of 
simple harmomc terms of form cos qt, and each of 
these may be considered to be equivalent to a pair 
of oo-existent earner waves Hence the complex 
modulation of a smgle frequency earner wave might 
be imitated by the emission of a whole spectrum 
or multitude of simultaneous carrier waves of 
frequencies ranging between the limits n + N and 
n-N, whore n is the fundamental earner frequency 
and N is the maximum acoustic frequency occumng 
and 2N is the width of the wave band This, 
however, is a purely mathematical analysis, and 
this band of multiple frequencies does not exist, 
but only a carrier wave of one single frequency 
which 18 modulated m amphtude regularly or 
irregularly 

If the sounds made to the microphone at the 
broadcasting station are very complex, such as those 
due to mstrumental music or speech, then in virtue 
of this mathematical theorem the very irregular 
fluctuations in amplitude of the single earner wave 
can be imitated if we suppose the station to send out 
simultaneously a vast number of carrier waves of 
various frequencies lying between certain limits 
called the “ width of the wave band ” 

This, however, is merely a mathematical artifice 
similar to that employed when we resolve a single 
force or velocity in imagination into two or more 
component forces Thus, if we consider a ball rolling 
down an inclined plane and desire to know how far 
it will roll in one second, we can resolve the single 
vertical gravitational force on the ball into two 
components, one along the plane and one perpen- 
dicular to it But this is merely an ideal division for 
convemence of solution of the problem , the actual 
force 18 one single force acting vertically downw ards 
Similar reasomng is true with regai^ to wireless 
telephony What happens, as a matter of fact, is 
that the carrier wave of one single constant frequency 
suffers a variation in amphtude according to a 
certain regular or irregular law There are no 
multiple wave lengths or wave bands at all 

The receiver absorbs this radiation of fluctuatmg 
amplitude and causes the direct current through the 
loud speaker to vary m accordance with the fluctua 
tions of amphtude of the carrier wave , the earner 
wave vibrations bemg rectified by the detector 
valve 

The same thin^ takes place m the case of wire- 
less transmission m television The scanmng spot 
passes over the object and the reflected hght falls on 
the photoelectric cells and creates m them a direct 
current which vanes exactly in proportion to the 
intensity of the reflected light This photoelectnc 
current is employed to modulate the amphtude of 
a carrier wave, and the neon lamp at the receiving 
end translates back these variations of earner wave 
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amplitude mto variations in the cathode light of the 
neon tube 

There is neither m wireless telephony nor m 
television any question of various bands of wave 
length There is nothing but a carrier wave of 
one single frequency which experiences change of 
amplitude The whole question at issue then is, 
What range m amplitude is admissible ? 

In the case of television it is usual for critics of 
present achievements to say that good or satis 
factory television cannot be achiovoti within the 
limits of the mne kilocycle band allowed But 
there is in reality no wave band involved at all It 
IS merely a question of what change in amplitude 
in a given carrier wave can bo permitted without 
creating a nuisance 

It IS somethmg like the question How loud can 
you whisper to your next neighbour at a concert or 
theatre u ithout being considered to be a nuisance * 
People do whisper m this way, and provided not too 
loudly, it IS passed over But if anyone is so ill 
mannered as to speak too loudly he is quickly called 
to order, or turned out 

It 18 , however, not an easy thing to define a limit 
to wave amplitudes They are measured in micro 
volts per metre and are difficult to measure But 
a wave length is easy to define in kilocycles or m 
metres, and hence the method has been adopted of 
limiting emission to an imaginary band of wave 
lengths which, however, do not exist 


The defamtion is imperfect or elusive It is some- 
thmg like the old fashioned definition of meta- 
physics as “ a blind man in a dark room groping for 
a black cat which isn’t there ” Similarly, the 
supposed wave band is not there All that is there is 
a chaise, gradual or sudden, m the amplitude of the 
carrier wave It is clear, then, that sooner or later 
we shall have to modify our code of wireless laws 

Wo have no reason for limiting the output of our 
broadcasting stations to some imagmary wave band 
of a certain width, say nine kilocycles or whatever 
may lie the limiting width, but wo have reason for 
limiting the range of amplitude of the carrier waves 
sent out 

Some easily applied method will have to be found 
of defining and measuring the maximum permissible 
amplitude of the carrier waves as affected by the 
m icroph one or of her variational appliance 1 1 may 
}x>rhapa be thought that an unnecessary fuss is here 
being made on what may be regarded as simply a 
way' of explaining things, but experience in other 
arts shows how invention may be greatly retarded 
by unessential official restrictions Consider, for 
example, the manner in which mechamcal traction 
was retarded m Great Britain for years by ridiculous 
regulations limiting the speed of such vehicles on 
highway roads The only restrictions that should 
Im imposed are those absolutely necessary in the 
interests of public safety or convenience, and all else 
tend to throttle and retard inv ention and progress 


The Growth of Education in India ^ 


I N 1928 the Indian Statutory Commission ap 
pointed an Auxiliary Committee to inquire 
mto the grow th of education The Committee’s 
views are now made pubhc as an Interim Report 
of the Simon Commission The Committee con 
sisted of six members, of whom three are Indians 
The minute of their appointment indicated that 
the Commission is primarily concerned with 
education in British India as bearing upon political 
and constitutional conditions and potentialities 
of progress The Committee realised the limita- 
tions thus laid upon it, but had difficulty in 
confining itself to a consideration of the subjoet 
m this aspect only So far, however, as this 
aspect 18 concerned, the result of the Committee’s 
investigations, regarded as an index of admims 
trative progress under the reformed constitution, 
is sufficiently disturbing 


“ Throughout the whole educational system ”, runs 
the Committee’s Report, “ there is waste and ineSect 
iveness In the primary system, which from our point 
of view should be designed to produce literacy and 
the capacity to exercise an intelligent vote, the waste 
IS appallmg So far as we can judge, the vast increase 
in numbers in primary schools produces no common 
surate morease m literacy, for only a small proportion 


' Indian Statutory Commtuion Interim Beport of thr indii 
tory Commlwlon (Kevlew of Growth of Education In BritUh 
H!®„^u'rillary Committee appointed by the Commleelon), ~ 
1^9 (Cmd 8407) Pp XXXU14-401 (London HM 
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of those who are at the primary stage reach Class IV. 
m which the attainment of htorai y may be expected 
The wastage in the rase of girls is oven more 
serious than in the < ase of boys ’ 

Out of the meagre percentage (4 26) of the total 
population who arc receiving instruction in re- 
cognised institutions, how many will retain any 
traces of literacy in after life * Nor is this all 
The average pay of a primary school teacher in 
Bengal is about thirteen shillings a month , in 
only two provinces are more than half of the 
primary teachers trained , and, despite the m- 
creased number of institutions, the inspectmg 
staff has in recent years been reduced In the 
light of these facts, the Committee’s approval of 
a policy of consolidation and improvement rather 
than of diffusion is less surprising than the declara- 
tion that the adoption of compulsion is important 
and urgent as an effective means of checkmg the 
wastefulness of the present system 

The Committee views the condition of secondary 
eilucation with greater complacency — a compla- 
cency which 18 not shared by one of its members. 
Sir Amherst Selby Bigge The average annual 
cost of a pupil m a secondary school in Bengal 
18 forty five shillmgs In the same province only 
twenty per cent of the secondary teachers are 
trained The cumoulum is narrow and, together 
with the teaching, is dominated by the matnciuation 
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examination From Bombay (whwe such schools 
are maintamed at a far nigher cost than m 
Bengal) it u reported that “ with every increase 
m the numbers of those takmg secondary education 
there is a fall in the standard of efficiency, owmg 
chiefly to the fact that lower and lower strata are 
being tapped, and the majonty of those who pass 
the sohool-leavmg examination are altogether 
unfit for higher studies ” The Committee en 
dorses this last criticism when it comments adversely 
on the inadequate quahfications of high school 
students who enter upon university courses , “ a 
low standard of umversity work means a low 
standard of school work ” It admits that there 
are grave defects m the organisation of secondary 
education It considers fnat there has been an 
advance m some respects , but the reader is 
tempted to ask from what level, and by what 
gauge, the progress is to be measured 

Cta the subject of higher work in the universities, 
the Report says that lists of on^al study recently 
published by universitv teachers and students 
and by institutions like the Indian Institute of 
Science at Bangalore, the Jagadis Bose Institute, 
and the Government Research Departments, show 
that a considerable advance has been made The 
research carried out, both in arts and m science, 
at the Umversity of Dacca is specially mentioned 
The growth of honours schools and of post graduate 
courses m the umversities generally is regarded 
as a welcome sign But it is inevitable that an 
inquiry into education as a factor in the creation 
of good citizens should deal mamly with the 
quauflcations of the average product of the uni 
versities “ There are unmistakable mdications ”, 
says the Report, “ that the standards m some of 
the umversities are not satisfactory ” Indeed, 
signs of detenoration are observed “ There is 
no evidence of any improvement m entrance 
standards between 1918-10 and 1924-25, yet 
the number of passes at the B A and B Sc degree 
exammations rose in those years from 50 per cent 
to over 70 per cent ” Some of the witnesses 
asserted that “ the student of the present day is 
not equal, either m the width of his mformation 
or m the range of his mterests, to the student of 
an older generation ” It is interestmg to find 
this view Mme out by the “ Nmth Qumquenmal 
Review of Indian Education ”, the appearance 
of which synchronised with that of the Committee’s 
Report This review, commenting on the sub 
or^ation of teaohmg to examination, says that 
“ it is still rare to find m any candidate, however 
proficient he may be in the subjects which he 
oflers for examination, any evidence of that back- 
wound of wider mterest which can only be acquired 
by general reading and observation outside his 
prescribed course of study ” In confirmation 
of this, answers are quoted which were given by 
fifty-five graduates or one of the umversities to 
questions asked in a simple paper on general 
knowledge Among the astomshmg results, fifteen 
of these graduates recommended charms and 
Ihoantatione as a cure for snake bite 

Defective teaohmg m secondary schools, easy 
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admission to colleges and the twanny of examina- 
tions are obvious causes of this state of affairs 
The remedy is less obvious The Commission 
(known as the Sadler Commission) which was 
appomted m 1917 to mquire mto the affairs of the 
Umversity of Calcutta, made two admirable sug- 
gestions One was the relegation of the first two 
years of college instruction (called the Intermediate 
stage) to separate institutions or^msed lees on 
collegiate than on school Imes The other was 
the creation of a new type of umtary teaching 
and residential university In Calcutta itseS 
these proposals fell on deaf ears Elsewhere 
(notably m the United Provinces) attempts have 
been made to give effect to them in a greater or 
less degree The “ Qumquenmal Review ” says 
that but httle has been accomphshod m respect 
of the former of these recommendations — the 
establishment of Intermediate Colleges — and that 
the experiments are not on the whole very hopeful 
The Committee accounts for this failure by the 
fact that m many cases these institutions have 
not been established under the conditions recom- 
mended by the Sadler Commission The second 
suggestion is m part responsible for the large 
mcrease m the number of umversities of British 
India — from five in 1916 to fifteen to day But 
of these fifteen only five are unitary , and the 
“ Quinquennial Review ” points out that the two 
universities created durmg the last qumqueimium 
have reverted to the affihatmg type and that the 
University of Rangoon also has assumed affihatmg 
functions 

The Committee justly remarks that the affiliating 
university is likely to remam for many years to 
come , and it may be noted as a sign of grace that 
it now generally participates m the work of higher 
teaohmg But it might have been hoped that the 
estabhs^ent of unitary universities, with their 
greater concentration of teaching effort and of 
social amemties, would gradually reduce the 
number of scattered colleges (often ill staffed and 
ill equipped) which prepare the majority of students 
for the exammations of an affihatmg centre In 
stead of this, there has been a new growth of these 
affihating and examimng centres, with the danger, 
as the Committee more than hints, of unwhole 
some competition , and the number of affihated 
arts colleges has actually risen from 162 m 1922 
to 232 in 1927 The task of university reform in 
India IS Sisyphean Well may the Committee ask 
whether “ the time has not come when all efforts 
should be concentrated on improving university 
work, on confinmg the umversity to its proper 
function of givmg good advanced education to 
students who are fit to receive it, and, m fact, to 
making the umversity a more fruitful and less dis 
appomtmg agency m the life of the community ” 

Other pomts m this Report are no less disqmetmg 
The Central Advisory Committee and the Bureau 
of Education, which constituted practically the 
last Imks between the Government of India and 
educational problems, have been abohshed The 
Committee regrets their disappearance , for, 
though the rmorms have favoured expansion. 
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“ much of that expansion has been on ill considered 
Imes and neglectful of the proposals made by the 
Government of India previously to the reforms ” 
Education, as a transferred subject, is now in the 
hands of ministers m the provinces A tribute 
18 paid to the zeal and ability which these mmisters 
bring to bear upon their task But the position 
of a minister is unstable Ho cannot easily escape 
from adverse influences It was represented to 
the Committee that in some provmces he had 
exercised pressure on the Director of Public In 
struction in the matter of appomtments and pro 
motions on political and irrelevant personal 
grounds Moreover, he has to work throuah 
various agencies, such as local bodies, which, the 
report notes as a distressing feature, “ have in 
many instances gravely abused their powers for 
political and other purposes ” He is likewise 
largely dependent on tne services which deal 
directly with education The Indian Kduca 
tional Service, ‘ with its fine traditions of integrity 
and devotion to duty ”, is moribund The Com 
mittee declares that its progressive extinction, 
accompanied by the failure to reconstitute the 
provincial Services, “ has been disastrous to the 


organisation of Indian education ” “ The number 

of fully qualified men and women, competent to 
hold the higher posts in the Department, has be 
come totally madequate m every province ” 

Tlie attitude of the Committee has clearly been 
sympathetic But the studied restramt of the report 
serves to emphasise some of the conclusions mto 
which facta have forced its members If literacy 
IS a desirable quahfication in the voter, an ex- 
■pansion of mass education which is (in the words 
of the report) “ so largely ineffective as scarcely 
to influence the advance of literacy at all m the 
sense of increasing the proportion of literates to 
the population ” cannot result in the formation 
of a competent electorate Nor, however brilliant 
may be the exceptional scholar, does a top heavy 
8U|)er8tructure of higher education, coupled with 
relaxation of the standards of admission and too 
often with unemployment after completion of 
the course, promise well for the production of 
sound representatives and officials Above all, 
this narrative of educational work during the past 
few years indicates a fatal tendency to loosen the 
framework on which the whole fabric depends 
for support H Sharp 


Bochart de Saron, 1730-1794 


Herschel, in April 1781, announced the 
VV appearance of a new body in the heavens, 
nowhere did the news create greater interest than 
in France, where Lalande, Mechain, Lemomuer, 
Laplace, and Bochart de Saron attempted to dis 
cover the orbit in which the body moved Based 
on the supposition that it was a comet, the m 
vestigations all failed until Bochart de Saron, on 
May 8, 1781, announced that the so called comet 
was in reality much farther from the sun than had 
been thought This was the first glimmering of 
light on the perplexmg subject which eventually led 
to the discovery that Herschel’s ‘ comet ’ was a new 
lanet, to which he assigned the name Georgium 
idus, but was afterwards designated Uranus 
Jean Baptiste Gaspard Bochart de Saron, bom 
on Jan 16, 1730, two hundreii years ago, was as 
distinguished m law as m science He served as 
president of the Farhament of Pans, and at his seat 
in Champagne had an observatory partly furnished 
by Ramsden It is said, also, that a dupheate of 
Ramsden’s dividing machme was introduced mto 
France by him, concealed m the pedestal of a table 
Especially interested in comets, he became a mem 
her of the Pans Academy of Sciences, and it was he 
who paid for the pnntmg, in 1784, of Laplace’s 
“ Theone du mouvement et de la figure dee 
planfetes” But, ten years later, neither his 
eimnence as an astronomer or as a lawyer could 
save him from the fury of the Terror, and he penshed 
beneath the guiUotme 

The kmg had fallen in January 1793, Mane 
^toinette in October , the academies had all 
^n suppressed, the scaffold had alike cImAied 
Badly, M»dame Roland, and Danton, and executions 
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could be counted by the hundred On April 13, 
1794, nmeteen were condemned, on April 18 a 
further seventeen, mostly of the nobility, and on 
April 20, Bochart de Saron and twenty four of 
his fellow e'K presidents and counsellors of the 
Parliaments of Pans and Toulouse suffered It 
was to see this ‘ batch ’ tried that the Auvergnat 
carpenter, Trmchard, wrote the invitation, “ If 
you are not alone and the journeyman is work- 
ing, you can, my dear wife, come to the court 
to see twenty four gentlemen, all of them former 
residents or counseSors passeil in judgment 

advise you to get something to eat before com- 
ing, as we shall not have finished before three 
o’clock ” 

There was never any doubt of the finding of the 
court, and while it was still sitting Fouquier was 
ordering the tumbnla and the escort Presidmg 
over the court which condemned Bochart de Saron 
was the notorious Coffinhal, who a few days later, 
when trying the Farmers General, immortalised 
himself by replying to the great Lavoisier, who had 
asked for a delay in order to allow him to conclude 
an experiment. The Republic requires neither 
savants nor chemists , the course of justice cannot 
be suspended ” For three months longer the 
gmllotme contmued to rob France of some of her 
greatest mmds With the fall of Robespierre on 
July 28, the nation breathed again, and the year 
which saw the death of Condorcet, Bochart de 
Saron, and Lavoisier, also saw the foundation of the 
groat institutions, the fioolo Normale, the ficole 
Polytechnique, and the Conservatoire des Arts et 
Mdtiers, while the year 1795 saw the inauguration 
of the famous Institut de France 
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Obituary. 


Db Samuxl Ridbal 

S AMUEL RIDEAL wm bom m London m 1863 
His father was John Rideal He obtained a 
scholarship at Dulwich College, 1876-1878 For a 
short tune he studied at the Royal School of Mines, 
but afterwards went to University College, London, 
where, in 1883, he became assistant to Dr A W 
Williamson He retamed this post for a year or 
two under Sir Wilham Ramsav, but m 1889 
became lecturer on chemistry at St George’s 
Hospital Medical School He was a brilliant 
student, and m 1884 took the demee of bachelor of 
science at the Umversity of Lon&n, with first class 
honours, and a University scholarship in chemistry 
Two years later he received the degree of doctor of 
science, his subject being morgamc chemistry In 
1888 he was elected a fellow of Umversity College, 
London Already in 1878 ho had become a fellow 
of the Institute of Chemistry, upon the council of 
which he served during the years 1899-1902 
About the year 1890, Rideal became pubUc 
analyst for Chelsea, and was also, for a short time, 
public analyst for I^iwisham He set up a consult 
ing practice at 28 Victoria Street, S W , and retamed 
an active mterest m the work for thirty five years 
He married Lilla, daughter of the late Samuel 
Keightley, of Bangor, Cb Down, and sister of Sir 
Samuel Keightley, hamster and novelist Dr 
Rideal’s son, Eric K Rideal, is Humphrey Owen 
Jones lecturer m physical chemistry at Cambridge, 
and fellow of Tnmty Hall He has taken up his 
father’s work m conjunction with Mr A Sciver 
While at Umversity College, Rideal published 
several researches in pure chemistry, such as the 
action of ammonia on chromyl dichloride, on 
tungsten compounds, and on the halogen compounds 
of boron A new volumetnc method for the 
estimation of nitrous acid depending upon the 
conversion of an acid solution oi anihne into diazo 
benzene was published by Arthur G Green and 
S Rideal m 1884 

Dr Rideal became a recognised authority on the 
disposal and disinfection of sewage, the purification 
of water and samtation generally His book on 
“ Sewage and the Bacterial Purification of Sewage ” 
went through three editions, while that on “ Water 
and its Purification ” published in 1897, had a new 
edition m 1901 With his son. Dr Eric Rideal, he 
published “ Public Water Supphes ” m 1914 'The 
Rideal Walker method for determinmg the anti 
septic value of disinfectants is widely used Rideal 
also studied carefully the use of electrol5dic chlonne 
and of ozone m the purification of sewage He was 
well known as an expert witness in the courts and 
gave evidence m a large number of Parliamentary 
mquines 

Rideal’s mdefatigable energy in overcoming 
difiioulties and bis frank manner gamed the con 
fidence of those who had to work with him To the 
great sorrow of his many friends, his health gave 
way, so that he had to take a prolonged rest He 
died at Hartley, in Southern Rhodesia, on Hov 13 
last, at the age of sixty-six years 
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Db A N A Nai-kpa 

Db August Nemhsius Altobd Nalepa, the 
well-known acarologist, of Baden, near Vienna, 
died after a short ilmess on Deo 11 last Nalepa 
was bom at Versecy, m Hungary, on Dec 16, 1866 
He was educated at the Umversity of Vienna and 
later joined the staff and became assistant zoologist 
at the University 

Nalepa commenced to study the gall mites 
(Eriophyidoe) in 1880, and seven years later ho pub- 
lished his fundamental and imique work entitled 
“ The Anatomy of the Phytoptera ” The gall 
mites are considered to bo the most pnmitive 
ammals of the order Acanna , they are all micro- 
scopic in size and are entirely herbivorous in their 
habits Nalepa studied them mainly from a system- 
atic point of view, and as a result of his researches 
more than four hundred now species have been 
described He was a prolific writer, and his publi- 
cations in relation to gall mites number about one 
hundred Of these, his works entitled ‘ Eno- 
phyid*e ”, in “ Das Tierreich ” (Borlm, 1898), and 
‘‘ Enophyiden, Gallenmilben ”, Zoohgtea, 61 (Stutt- 
gart, 1910), are widely known, and are still 
recognised as the standard works on the subject 

For promment services rendered to education 
and scientific research Nalepa was honoured with 
the Emperor Franz Joseph Order and also the title 
of State Councillor He was very generous, and 
delighted m assisting and advismg other students 
engaged in research on the Enophyidie, and his im- 
mense knowledge of the group, together with sound 
criticism, always proved of great value to those 
who had the pleasure of corresponding with him ( 

Nalepa took an active interest in gall mites until 
the last, and was about to publish a new paper m 
collaboration with the present writer on ‘ The 
Habits of Gall Mites ” at the time of his death 
He possessed a magnificent collection of gall mites 
contained in small glass vials This coflection is 
unique, and will in all probability be presentetl to 
the trustees of the Vienna Museum of Zoology 
A M Masses 


Db WiiiHELM Maybach 
'The death of Dr Wilhelm Maybach at Stuttgart 
on Dec 29 removes the last of the four great German 
pioneers whose names will always be eissociated with 
the perfection of the internal combustion engme and 
its application to road transport Nicolas Otto, who 
died on Jan 26, 1891, Gottlieb Daimler, who died on 
Mar 6, 1900 , Karl Benz, who passed away m Apnl 
last , and Maybach, all made important contribu- 
tions to this subject , and to their names might be 
added that of Eugen Langen, 1833-1895 Just as 
Maybach for many years was coimected with 
Daimler, so seventy years ago Otto had found m 
Langen a most able collaborator and jpartner 
Otto began his long struggle with gas engme 
difficulties in 1864 , with Langen m 1867 achieved 
partial success, and then ten years later, on Aug 4, 
1877, took out his great patent for the four stroke 
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engine so widely used to-day Moreover, in 1872, 
the partners founded the Gasmotorenfabnk Deutz 
Aktiengesellschaft, near Cologne, in which both 
Daimler and Maybach worked 

The partnership of Daimler and Maybach dates 
from the ’eighties, and Daimler in 1884 invented 
the light high speed spirit engine which the following 
year was applied to road carmages by Karl Benz 
The first motor car imported into England, as also 
the first imported mto the Umted States, was a 
Benz In the subsequent improvements of the 
’nineties, Daimler and Maybach both had a large 
share, and the Mercedes car exhibited by Maybach 
at the Pans Exhibition in 1900 was named after 
Daimler’s daughter 

Daimler dying in 1900, Maybach took over the 
direction of the Daimler works, retiring in 1907 
His son’s work for Count Zeppelin, however, le<l to 
his taking up active work again, and for many years 
he has been engaged with the management of the 
Maybach Motorenbau GmbH at Fncdnihshavon, 
the hrst subsidiary company of the Zeppelm works 
A fine example of a Maybach airship engine is to be 
seen m the Science Museum at South Kensington, 
and it may be recalled that the 630 h p engines with 
which the airship Graf Zeppehn is equipped wore 
supplied by the firm Maybach was bom at 
Heilbron on Feb 9, 1840, and was thus in his 
eighty fourth year 


Wb regret to announce the followmg deaths 
Major P G Craigie, C B , formerly assistant 
secretary to the Board of Agriculture and h ishenes, 
who was president of the Royal Statistical Society m 
1002 and president of Section F (Economic Science 
and Statistics) at the Bradford meeting ( 1900) of the 
British Association and of the Sub Section of Agn 
culture at the Winnipeg meeting (1909), on Jan 10, 
aged eighty six years 

Dr h / do Ferranti, F R 8 , president m 1910 and 
1911 of the Institution of Electrical Engineers, on 
Jan 13, amd sixty five years 

Prof Henry D Hooker, associate professor of 
horticulture at the University of Missouri, known for 
his work on the chemical composition of fruit plants 
and on plant reactions, on Oct 26, aged thirty seven 
years 

Mr Maxmillian Mannaberg, well known in the iron 
and steel industry, who was one of the founders of 
the British Engineering SStandards Association and 
also of the Institute of i ucl, on Deo 18, aged seventy- 

Sir Thomas Matthews, formerly engineer in chief to 
Trmity House, who was well known in connexion 
with the design and equipment of lighthouses, on 
Jan IJ, aged eighty years 

Mr Henry Nelirlmg, collaborator in the Bureau of 
Plant Industry of the U 8 Department of Agriculture, 
known for his work m horticulture and ornithology, on 
Nov 22, aged seventy six years 

Mr E A Piiichin, public analyst to City of London 
and the Boroughs of Camberwell and Islington, on 
Deo 23, aged fifty five years 


News and Views 


Rkpokts appeared m the daily Press lost week 
announcing the recent death of Prof A A Michelson, 
the distmguishod physicist of the University of 
Chicago We are happy to bo able to state, on the 
authority of a cablegram from Science Sorviie, of 
Waslmigton, D C , in reply to an inquiry by us, that 
these reports are incorrect and that Prof Michelson is 
on his way to enjoy a holiday m Beimuda after his 
recent illness A detailed account of Prof Mu helson’s 
work was given by Sir Oliver Lodge m Nature: of 
Jan 2, 1926, when Prof Michelson was odiled to our 
senes of Scientific Worthies It is stated m Science 
of Doc 27, 1929, that he has resigneil his position m 
the University of Chicago os head of the department 
of physics, and that after his visit to Bermuda, he 
mtends to go to Pasadena, Califoniia, to carry out 
further work on the velocity of light We are sure 
that scientific workers throughout the world will join 
with us in congratulating Prof Michelson that he has 
survived his obituary notice, and alsolnr wishing him 
many years of health and strength to add to those 
fundamental measurements for which the world is 
already indebted to him 

Suggestions have recently appeared m the Press 
to the effect that the Middlesex County Council is 
contemplating acqmnng Syon Park, which is situated 
on the banks of the Thames immediately opposite the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, for the development 
of a sewage disposal scheme Local opposition w,^ 
quickly aroused, while on Jan 9, at a well attended 
meetmg, the Linnean Society of London passed the 
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resolution ‘ That the Society views with the utmost 
concern and i egret the rojiorteil proposal m regard to 
the grounds of Syon House ” The meeting requested 
the president and secretaries to make public this ro 
solution and to express at gieater length the eenti 
ments evidenced in the decision The Society do 
plores the projiosal to acquire Syon Park for sewage 
disposal and earnestly hopes that nothmg will be done 
to mar the singular beauty of the Syon leach of the 
River Thames It considers that Syon Pork should 
be safogiiardoil from any form of spoliation or ‘ im 
provoment ’ siuh os a iivorside embankment which 
would be inimu ul to the wild river life for which this 
IS one of the few remaming localities near London, and 
m which lovers of Nature find then interest and their 
duty 

It is now just over a lentury smte Lamarck died 
(see Nature, Dec 14, 1929, j:) 922), and his remains 
lie m an anonymous grave m Montparnasse f emotery, 
Pans The only memorial which France had of him 
was the house where ho was bom, the home of his 
ancestors, at Bazentm, a small village of the Somme, 
not far from Albert Jor four years, Bazentm was 
m the zone of the Somme fighting, and the locality is 
well known to many who served in the British Army 
on the Western Front Of Lamarck’s house, only a 
few scattered bncks and blaikeiied stones are now 
left The Soci6t4 Linn6enne du Nord de la France 
has therefore decided to raise a fund with the view of 
ereotmg, on the site of the old house, a memorial 
worthy of Darwin’s precursor This memorial will 
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stand in the middle of a garden, m whioh the plants 
grown will be the botamoal speoiee especially studied 
by Lamarck or named after him by other botanists 
Lanutfok belongs not to Picardy or to France but to 
the whole world , his work on classification made 
possible noteworthy advances in biology, and his 
views on evolution are still the subject of debate A 
memorial to hun is an object in which scientific 
workers of all nationalities may fittingly oo operate 
■•Itemittanoes should be directed to Banque de France, 
suocursale d’Aimens (Somme) au Compte 8oci6t4 
Lmn4enne souscnption Lamarck — No 2433 All 
correspondence should be sent by May IS next to M 
le Secretaire Q^n^ral du Comitd Lamarck, 81 Rue 
Lemerchier a Amiens (Somme) 

The problems which face the introducer of foreign 
species of animals to a new country are as difficult 
to solve m advance as they are many The subject 
Came before the Linnean Society recently m con 
nexion with the proposed introduction of black buck 
into Ceylon, and a resolution was passed and com 
mumcated to the Colonial Office deprecating the 
introduction and naturalisation of wild animals or 
plants into new countnos except after thorough study 
of the local conditions and possible results But even 
when a creature has made good m the land of its 
naturalisation there may still be acute differences of 
opinion about the economic success of the venture 
■rile introduction of the musk rat (Fiber tibethtcus) 
to Europe for the sake of its fur is a case m point 
Dr Hjalmar Droch showed (in Naturen, No 1, 1029) 
that this species, introduced into Bohemia, has over 
run much of southern Europe, and has become a 
pest against which strong measures have been taken 
(see Natukk, May 18, 1920, p 776) 

Db Bboob’s article, and particularly lus statement 
that the experience of southern Europe should prevent 
any relaxation of the law prohibiting the importation 
of live musk rats to Norway, has been met by a spirited 
protest from Ludv Munsterhjelm (Naturen, p 120, 
1929) This author cites the experience of Finland, 
where the musk-rat was liberated on several small 
estates in two districts some years ago From neither 
area have reports of damage to crops been received, nor 
has there been any undue tendency of the creature 
to spread beyond its proper domain The difference 
appears to be traceable to topographical and climatic 
conditions In the warmer plains of southern Europe 
all the conditions favoured abundant food supply and 
rapid breeding, whereas the mountains of Finland, 
with their unsettled weather, imposed a natural cheek 
upon multiplication and dispersal Munsterhjelm 
considers that there is no probability of the spread 
of the musk rat overland to Norway, and holds that 
m Norway itself the musk rat might well be bred 
profitably and without meurrmg risk of damage to 
crops or projiorty 

ATTBjmoN IS being directed to the possibilities of 
the transference of diseases, human, ammal, and plant, 
by air routes Owmg to the rapidity of air transit, an 
individual m the mcubation stage of cholera mij^t 
board an air hner in Chma, land at Los Angeles withm 
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two or three days, and develop the disease a day or two 
later, with the risk of spreading cholera far and wide 
Another serious event wonld be tiie introduction of 
yellow fever mto Asia by this means When travel is 
slower, as by steamship, there is usually tune for the 
disease to develop en route before the next large 
oommumty is reached Aenal boarding stations for 
quarantme officers have already Ijeen envisaged by 
pubho health authorities, and we learn from a radio 
talk issued by Science Service, of Washmgton, D C , 
that the U S Pubho Health Service has detailed 
quarantme officers expressly for the inspection of 
air craft at the landmg fields before the passengers or 
crew disembark 

On Jan 14, 1830, appeared the first number of 
Doe chemteche Zentralblatt, which at that time was 
also designated Das pharmaceuttache Oentraiblatt 
The centenary of this well known reference work was 
marked by the delivery of an address to the German 
Chemical Society by Dr Maximihan Pflficke on Nov 
11, 1929 The address, which is published at length 
m the December issue of the BenefUe der Deutachen 
Chemtaehen Oeaellachaft, deals with the early history 
and subsequent development of the journal The 
original purpose of the undertaking was to provide 
pharmacists with an accurate survey of the new and 
important facts of interest to them which were bomg 
discovered not only m Germany but also m France, 
England, Holland, and Italy At first the issue was 
fortnightly, but ever since September of the first year 
of pubhcation it has apj>ear^ weekly in spite of the 
enormous difficulties ansmg from the War The 
extraordinary growth of the work can be gauged from 
the fact that the number of abstracts m the first 
volume amounts to about one per cent of those now 
appearing annually, and many of the original sources 
are now obsolete The first editor, Herr Gustav 
Theodor Fochner, was able to imdertake the whole 
survey himself One of his earliest problems was 
apparently connected with nomenclature, and he 
decided to be guided by the system of Berzelius 
After several changes, the editorship psissed mto the 
hands of Prof Rudolf Arendt in 1862, who guided its 
destiny for about forty years So successful was the 
work under his direction that in 1895 the German 
Chemical Society decided to take over the manage 
ment, and shortly after Arendt’s death in 1002 the 
headquarters were moved irom Leipzig to the newly 
established Hofmann Haua in Berlin 

Two replicas of ‘ Les Bisons d’Argile ’ of the Tuo 
d’Auduobeit Cave of the An6ge district are on their 
way to Canada one, ordered by Dr Ami, the director 
of the Canadian School of Prehistory m France, for 
Ottawa , the other, ordered by Prof W A Parks, 
of the Geological Department Of the Umversity of 
Toronto, Canada It is well that Canada should 
possess replicas of that wonderful piece of Magdalenian 
art, modelled some twenty thousand years ago when 
the bison dwelt m south weetem France m large 
numbera The bison to day is a typical Canadian 
animal, and it is not yet extmot, nor doee the Canadian 
Government, if we imderstand anght, mean the race 
to pass out The bxaona represented on the clay mass 
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— beautifully carved and sculptured — measure as a 
piece of art more thui two metres m length, and form 
a most impressive spectacle from every pomt of view 
The magic m art is well exemplified there, and it is 
to be regretted that, so far, no specimen of the few 
replicas bemg prepared for umversity or prehistoric 
museums is to be seen in Great Bntam These 
rephcas are bemg prepared under the supervision of 
Count Begou^n of the Umversity of Toulouse, France 

Miss 8yi-via Skelky, of the Canadian School of Pre 
history m France, whoso able presentation of Count 
Begouen’s views on “ The Magic Origm of Prehistoric 
Art ” appeared in the March number of Antuju%ty, haa 
recently been oo operating with him in the University 
of Toulouse, m the preparation of a comprehensive 
statement of the subject So much new material has 
of late been, and is every week bemg, discovered by 
different members of theBegouen family, and by others 
working in the Ari6ge (Pyrenees) caves, that unless 
someone brmgs together every once m a while the re 
suits obtamed m synthetic form and mtorprets the facts 
obtained in the light of prehistoric science and art, 
much time is lost and progress retarded The work 
undertaken by Miss Seeley, m collaboration with Count 
Begou^n, promisee to open new vistas m the bidden 
treasures of those Pyrenean caves The discovery of 
the grasshopper, of the owls, of the rare engravmgs and 
paintings m the Orotte des Trois Fr^res, near Prydl, 
An^e, are absorbing their attention, and will mark an 
mterestmg phase of prehistoric art m the light of what 
those discoveries themselves teach 

The University of St Andrews has planneil an 
ambitious and admirable senes of lectures under the 
adult education scheme for Fife and Stiibngshire 
The title of the course and of the 60 page ‘ Synopsis ’ 
publislied by the University Press of St Andrews, 
“ Man and his World m the Light of Emergent 
Evolution,” suggests the general scope of the series, 
but it gives no idea of the care with which the lectures 
have been devised and arranged to give a connected 
story, from the evolution of matter and the universe 
by way of the evolution of living things to the emer 
gence of mind and its products It endeavours to 
place m their due relationships and to give unity to 
the discoveries of the sciences and the developments 
of civilisation Each of the twenty lectures has been 
written by an expert, generally the professor of the 
]partioular subject at the University, and in spite of 
the contraction of an hour’s lecture into an average 
of two pages, the synopsis still carries the theme 
through with a swing It is a pity that so excellent 
a course should be introduced by a preface the 
intellectual sufficiency of which would damp the 
ardour of many a modest inquirer after knowledge 

A REGULAB public sorvioe of picture telegraphy be 
tween London and Berlin is now m operation The 
Siemens Carolus system has been adopted and some 
of the pictures we have seen transmitted m this way 
are extremely good , with the exception of a slight 
tendency to exaggerate the blacks and the white^, 
the results are admirable It is expected that the 
newspajjers will be the laigest users of this service 
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It will probably be used whenever it is necessary to 
send architects’ plans and engineering drawings as 
qmckly as possible Cheques and legal documents 
with the signatures in facsiimle can also be sent use 
fnll> in this wav Scotland Yard will doubtless make 
use of It to send the photographs of ‘ wanted ’ persons 
to seaports so as to prevent them leaving the country 
Similar services already exist between Berlin and 
Copenhagen, Berlin and Vienna, and Berlin and 
Stockliolm 

This year the picture telegraphy service will be 
extended to Munich and other German towns and to 
Holland and Belgium The London to Berlin circiut 
IS about a thousand miles long and consists of cable 
thioughoiit During the experimental stage, con 
siderable trouble was experienced owing to inductive 
mterfeience with other circuits, but this source of 
trouble has now been eliminated The charge for 
sending picture telegrams from Great Britain is at the 
rate of 2Jd a sqiiaie centimetre, which is equivalent 
to about a pountl foi fifteen square inches There is 
a minimum chaigo of one jiountl Some success has 
been achieved in radio picture telegraphy between 
Berlin and But nos Ayres From the commercial 
point of view the services do not seem to be attractive, 
but they may nevertheless serve a useful function 

Now that it IS possible to communicate with nearly 
ninety per cent of the world’s telephone stations from 
any one of the 1,900,000 subscribers’ stations of the 
British Post Olhee, a vast amount of work has to be 
done in maintenance In addition, as last year there 
were 120,000 new bubscribers, thousands of miles of 
now cable had to be laid In the Kledrvsxan for 
Doc 27, P E Erikson says that the rate of progress 
18 such that one new public exchange and 1000 new 
telephones (including replacements) are installed for 
each working day of the year Fifteen new large 
automatic stations were completetl in London last 
year Of the twelve next largest towns m Great 
Britain, five are completely converted and four are 
well under way An important development put into 
operation last year is the installation of rural auto 
matic exchanges Ninety exchanges have been 
installed providing day and night service to outlymg 
subscribers, who would otherwise have only a limited 
day workmg When a mmimum of eight subscribers 
IS forthcoming, rural automatic exchanges are bemg 
uistalled Many new districts have been added m 
countries in which commxmication was already estab 
lished In Italy, for example, a recent installation of a 
earner system provides throe additional channels over 
on existing wire line and has greatly increased the 
service The new hand sot which is bemg mtroduced 
as an alternative to the familiar pedestal pattern 
telephone is excellently designed Hand set telephones 
have been m use on the Contment for many years, but 
the speech transmission characteristics of these have 
been markedly inferior to the pedestal sets , the new 
hand sets have, on the other hand, superior char- 
acteristics Successful ship to shore conversations be- 
tween New York and the Berengar%a up to distances 
of about a thousand miles were earned out dunng 
last year 
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A ooHrKBBNOS arrangfed by the National Institute 
of Agncultural Botany, with the assistance of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England and the 
National Fanners’ Union, was held on Jan 8 to dis 
Ouas the question of cereal synonyms and means of 
ehmmating them Representatives of the Agnoul 
tural Seed Trade Association and of the National 
Association of Com and Agncultural Merchants also 
took part in the conference It was agreed that it is 
undesirable in the interests alike of agnoultiinsts, 
plant breeders, and the seed trade that stocks of 
wheat, barley, and oats sold for seed which are of 
identical ongin and character should be sold under 
different names The name under which such stocks 
are sold should be that given bv the original pro 
ducer, with the addition of words indicating that 
further selection has taken place where this has been 
done It was also resoH^ that a standing com- 
mittee of reference, consisting of one representative of 
each of the five associations and of the Cambridge 
University Plant Breeding Institute should be formed 
to investigate and report on infringements of the re 
oommendations of the conference 1 he secretary of 
the National Institute of Agricultural Botany is to 
act as convener of the committee of reference 

The Geological Society of London has this year 
made the following awards of medals and funds The 
Wollaston Medal to Prof A C Seward, master of 
Downing College and professor of botany in the 
University of Cambndge, in recognition of the value 
of his researches in stratigraphy and palaiobotany , 
the Murchison Medal to Mr A L Hall, of the Geo- 
logical Survey of South Africa, for his researches on 
the stratigraphy and economic geology of South 
Africa , a Lyell Modal to Mr F Chapman, palteonto 
logist to the Federal Government of Australia, in 
recognition of his work m palaeontology (especially on 
the Forammifeta), and of his researches on the 
tertiary rocks of Australia , a second Lvell Medal to 
Mr H B Maufe, Director of the Geological Survey of 
Southern Rhodesia, for his work on the geology and 
mineral resources of that Colony , the t\ollaston 
Donation Fund to Mr E Q Radley, of H M Geo- 
logical Survey, in consideration of his work on the 
chemical analysis of rocks and minerals , the Murchi 
son Geological Fund to Mi John Smith of Dalrv, m 
recognition of his contributions to the geology and 
pslwontology of western Scotland , the Lyell Goo 
logical Fund to Miss H M Muir Wood, in recogmtion 
of her work on the palseontology of the Brachiopoda 

The Harrison Memorial Prize Selection Committee, 
consisting of the presidents of the Chemical Society, 
Institute of Chemistry of Great Britam and Ireland. 
Society of Chemical Industry, and Pharmaceutical 
Society, has swarded the Harrison Memorial Prize 
for 1929 to Dr R P Linstead The pnze is given for 
conspicuously meritorious work in any branch of 
chemistry, pure or applied, and is to be regardeil as an 
exceptional distmction to be conferred upon a chemist 
lees than thirty years of age who in the opimon of 
those beet qualified to judge had made a notable 
addition to our knowledge of chemistry The 
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presentation of the pnze will be made at the annual 
general meetmg of the Chemical Society on Mar 27 
The Darwin Medal awarded by the Royal Society 
in 1928 to Dr L Cockayne was presented to him on 
Aug 7 last at a special meeting of the Canterbury 
Branch of the Philosophical Institute of New Zealand, 
held in the Hall of the Canterbury Umversity College, 
Chnstchuroh, New Zealand, by Dr C C Farr, pro- 
fessor of physios in the Canterbury University College 
and president of the Philosophical Institute of New 
Zealand In the course of an address on “ Darwin and 
After Darwin”, Dr F W Hilgendorf of the Agricul- 
tural College, Lincoln, Canterbury, dwelt upon the 
great value and sigmhcance of the recent researches 
by Dr Cockayne into hybridism in the native flora of 
New Zealand, which have proved clearly that Nature 
18 selecting among the members of the hybrid swarms 
In presenting the medal. Dr Farr remarked that Dr 
Cockayne is the first to gam a Royal Society Medal by 
work done entiiely in New Zealand Dr Cockayne, 
in his reply, spoke of his early interest in the plants of 
his native Yorkshire, and told how the late Mr Robert 
Brown, the well known bryologist of Chnstchuroh, had 
advised him, when he first began to work upon the 
flora of New Zealand, “ to leave the authonties alone 
and go to the plants themselves ” Outlining his own 
work. Dr Cockayne said that he had published 165 
botanical papers, all of which touch upon and illus- 
tiate vanation in plants Only a few years ago, our 
knowledge of hybrids in New Zealand was quite 
meagre, whereas now there are known to exist no less 
than 360 ‘ hybrid swarms ’ In his opimon, the flora 
of New Zealand offers a magnificent laboratory foi the 
study of evolution, and he expresseil the hope that its 
problems will ultimately be solved by some worker 
bom and bred in New Zealand itself On behalf of the 
Philosophical Institute of Canterbury, Mr R M 
Laing congratulated its only honorary member. 
Dr L Cockayne, on the award of the Darwin modal 
He said that Dr Cockayne’s work, apart altogether 
from its scientific value, has resulted m much hmow- 
ledgo of value to horticulture, agronomy, ami forestry 
In a further despatch to the Time», Sir Hubert 
Wilkins has added some details about his flight to 
Charcot Island The most easterly pomt of the island 
IS III long 73° W , and the latitude of the north coast 
IS five miles south of its charted jiosition The flight 
evidentlv confirms the existence of Stefansson Strait 
between Graham Land and Hearst Land and extends 
the islands of the Finley group to long 70° W No 
further mformation is available regarding Hearst 
Land and its relation to the Antarctic continent It 
appears, however, to be Sir Hubert Wilkms’ intention 
to travel by steamer along the pock ice to about 
long 100° W , makmg flights to the coast at various 
points He beheves that he may be unable to make 
his contemplated flight to the Ross Sea owing to the 
lack of a suitable taking off field m the far south 
The seventh annual meeting of British zoologists 
was held on Jam 11m the rooms of the Zoological 
Society of London, by kind permission of the council 
of the Society Prof Stanley Gardmer opened a die- 
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oussion on the possibility of rendering the zoological 
experts of one university available for special inatruc 
tion to the advanced students of another university 
The committee presented a report on the syllabus of 
biology m schools, urgmg the importance of a ground- 
ing m animal biology as a preparation for citizenship 
Mr James Gray recounted the difficulties of importing 
scientifio cmema films and scientifio apparatus , it 
was decided to appoint a subcommittee to consider the 
hmdrances offered to scientific research by the present 
Customs regulations On the motion of Lord Roths 
child, the meetmg expresseil disaiiproval of any pro 
posal to convert the existing nature reserves m Great 
Bntam into national parks Dr C M Yongereporteil 
the proceedings of the Barrier Reef Expedition and 
was congratulated on his success 

We have received Parts 71 72 (combmed) of “ Type 
Ammonites ", which bring to a conclusion this work 
started by the late Mr S 8 Buckman (as “ Yorkshire 
Tyjie Ammonites ”) a little more than twenty years 
ago The whole work includes more than 1000 plates, 
figuring very nearly 800 species of Jurassic ammonites 
No plates appear in the final part, which, except for 
the completion of the author’s text on the o[)enmg 
page, (Consists entirely of tables and notes compiled 
by the editor. Dr A Morley Davies Chief among 
these IS a complete list of the figured species arranged 
m order of geological sequence according to the 
detailed hemeral scheme proposed by the author 
There are also indexes of generic and specific names, 
bibliographic details, etc This final part is publisheil 
by the executors of the late S S Buckman, at South 
field, Thame, England (price £1) We understand that 
a limited number of complete copies of the whole 
work (Vols 1 7) are still available (price £J6), and that 
incomplete sets can be completed provided they 
include Vol 3 

In the Ttmes of Jan 11 was the account of the 
sale by auction of the famous mountain landmark 
m south eastern France, the Puy do Dfime, famous 
as the scene of Pascal’s great experiment with the 
barometer It was a month after Tomcolh’s death 
that Pascal first pioposed the experiment of carrying 
a barometric tube up a mountam and notmg the 
variation Being himself in the noith of France, he 
wrote to his brother m law, P6rier, in November 1847, 
but the expenment was not carried out imtil bept 9, 
1648, when P^rier and hia companions found that while 
at the base of the mountain the mercury stood at 
26 in , at the summit it had fallen to 23 m The 
Puy de D6me was also one of the heights ascended 
by Guettard and Malesherbes prior to the former 
readmg his paper on “ Certain Mountains in France 
which have once been Volcanoes ’’ to the Pans 
Academy of Sciences on May 10, 1762 Last year a 
syndicate attempted to buy the summit to make it a 
tounst resort, but the peasant propnetors defeated 
the attempt, and they have now apparently by a bid 
of 122,000 franca outbid the Department, hopmg 
thereby to enhance its value still further 

Sir Richard Glazebbook, formerly Director of the 
National Physical Laboratory, has been elected an 
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honorary member of the Institution of Electrical 
Engmeers 

Loud Beedisloe, whose appomtment as Governor- 
General of New Zealand was referred to in our issue of 
Deo 7, 1929, p 887, has been made Knight Oranil 
Cross of the Most Noble Order of St Michael and 
St George (G C M G ) 

A MEMORIAE plaque to the late Sir William Olyn 
Jones, formerly secretary of Ihe Pharmaceutical 
Society of Great Britain, who died on Sept 9, 1927, 
will bo imveiled in the Society’s exormnation hall by 
the Right Hon Christopher Addison, on Wednesday, 
Feb 5, at 3 1 M 

The Secretary of State for the Colonies has ap 
pointed Dr Diummond Shiels, MP , Parliamentary 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, to succeed 
Mr William Limn, M P , as chairman of the Advisory 
Committee on Education m the Colonies and of the 
Colonial Advisory Council of Agriculture and Animal 
Health, and also as chaiiman of the Colonial Medical 
Research Committee 

Ihb Henry Saxon Snell prize of the Royal Samtary 
Institute was founded to encourage improvements m 
the construction or adaptation of sanitary appliances, 
and IS to be awardeii by the Council of the Institute 
at mteivals of three years The prize m the year 
1930 will consist of fifty giuneas and the medal of the 
Institute, and is offered for an essay on “ Improve 
ments in the Sanitary Provisions of Si hools ’’ Essays 
should not be longer than 6000 words and typewritten, 
must be delivered on or before Aug 30 next, addressed 
to the Secretary of the Royal Sanitary Institute, 
90 Buckingham Palace Road, London, S W 1, from 
wiiom further particulars may be obtamed 

As already announced, the mooting of the British 
Association this year will bo held m Bristol on Sept 
3-10, when Sir Thomas Holland will be succeeded in 
the presidential chair by Piof F O Bower The 
presidents and recorders of the Sections will be as 
follows A (Mathematical and Physical Sciences) 
Dr F E Smith , Mr W M H Greaves, Royal 
Observatory, S E 10 B (Chemistry) Prof G T 
Morgan, Prof C S Gibson, Chemical Department, 
Guy’s Hospital Medical School, S E 1 C (Geology) 
Prof O T Jones , Mr I S Double, Department of 
Geology, University, Liverpool D (Zoology) Dr 
W T Caiman , Mr G Leslie Purser, University, 
Abenieen E (Geography) Prof P M Roxby , 
Mr R H Kmvig, 36 Oakfield Rossi, Selly Parii, 
Birmingham F (Economics) Prof T E Gregory , 
Mr R B Forrester, Inveroy, Somerset Road, New 
Barnet, Herts G (Engineering) Sir Ernest Moir , 
Mr J S Wilson, 49 60 Parhament Street, 8 W 1 
H (Anthropology) Dr H 8 Hamson , Miss R M 
Fleming, Marme Terrace, Aberystwyth I (Physio- 
logy) Prof H S Raper ; Dr M H MacKeith, 
Magdalen College, Oxford J (Psychology) Prof 
C W Valentine , Dr Shepherd Dawson, Hazel Bank, 
Thom Road, Bearsden, Dumbartonshire K 
(Botany) Dr A W Hill , Prof W Robinson, 
Botamoal Department, University College, Aberyst- 
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wyth L (SdUoation) Right Hon Lord Eustace 
Percy, P C , Mr G D Dunkeiiey, 29 Gordon Square, 
1 M (Agnculture) Dr P J du Toit , Prof 
O Scott Ro^rtson, Ministry of Agriculture, Welling 
ton Place, Belfast 

Trx following appointments have recently been 
made by the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
Mr A G G Hill, botanist, Kigena, to be plant breed 
mg officer (semor geneticist), Mauritius , Mr N 
Humphrey, to be agncultural officer, Kenya , Mr 
L, R Doughty, to be geneticist. East African Agn- 
coltural Research Station, Amani, Tanganyika 
Temtory , Mr J P Mead, personal assistant to the 
conservator of forests, Malaya, to be director of 
forestry, Malaya , Mr J N Oliphant, conservator of 
forests, Bntish Honduras, to be deputy director of 
forestry, Malaya 

The afternoon lectures at the Royal Institution 
will be resumed on Jan 21 at S 16, when Dr F W 
Aston will begm a course of three lectures on Tuesday 
afternoons on isotopes , on succeeding Tuesdays there 
will be four lectures by Sir William Bragg on X ray 
determmation of the structure of cellulose and similar 
substances, and four by Dr Charles Singer on the 
passage from medieval to modem science On 
Thursday afternoons, beginning on Jan 23 at the 
same hour, there are to bo two lectures by Dr H A 
Hams on the growth of children m health and 
disease, one on Feb 0 by Dr R L Smith Rose on 
radio direction finding by transmission and reception, 
and two by Mr T A Joyce on architecture and the 
industrial arte of Pre Spanish America The Saturday 
afternoon lectures at three o’clock will mclude four by 
Sir Ernest Rutherford on atomic nuclei and their 
structure Sir William Bragg will give the first 
Friday evening discourse on Jan 24, on cellulose m the 
light of the X rays Succeeding discourses will probably 
be given by Lord Rayleigh, Dr Leonard Hill, Prof A F 
Pollard, Prof G I Taylor, Mr C Tate Regan, Prof 
Q Elliot Smith, Mr Seton Gordon, Sir Ernest Ruther 
ford, and others 

MovBMKNTa attributed to an earthquake reported 
to have been felt in Brittany were recorded at Kew 
Observatory on Jan 9 The first onset was at 19 hr 
39 mm 49 sec and oscillation lasted about three 
mmutes The disturbance was less than that pro- 
duced by the earthquake m Jersey on July 30, 
1926 

The Royal Institute of Public Health will hold its 
annual congress at Portsmouth on June 4-9 The 
scientific work of the Congress will be conducted m 
five sections dealing respectively with State medicme 
and mumoipal hygiene, health in the naval, military, 
and air services (includmg tropical diseases), industrial 
hygiene, women and children and public health, and 
tuberculosis 

By kind permission of the president and council of 
the Royal College of Surgeons of England, the human 
skeletal material collected by the East Afncon 
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Archeological Expedition during the season 1926-27 
and 1928-29, will be on view to the pubho m the 
Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, for one week from Monday next, Jan 20, 
dunng the hours 10 6, and on Saturday, 10 1 A 
type senes of the associated stone implements will 
also be exhibited 

The annual report and statement of accounts for 
the year 1928-29 of Livingstone College, Leyton, have 
reached us The College provides instruction m the 
elements of medicine for those engaged m work m the 
mission field Durmg the year, 83 students attended 
the vanous ooursee of instruction The College has 
paid its workmg expenses dunng the year and also 
reduced the deficit of £933 by £117, but additional 
donations and subscnptions are reqmred to extend 
the work 

The Rockefeller Foundation, New York, has issued 
the fifteenth senes of “ Methods and Problems of 
Medical Education ” This contains a descnption of 
the departments and courses of instruction of the 
Albany Medical College of the Union University and 
of the Albany Hospital, Albany, New York, with 
numerous plans and illustrations It is of mterest 
that Dr Sautter, the professor of contagious diseases, 
expresses the opmion that the cubicle system of treat- 
mg mfectious diseases is satisfactory only if fully 
trained nurses are employed, and while cheaper than 
the ward system, the latter, from the humanitanan 
view pomt, has great advantages 

The annual report of the South African Institute 
for Medical Research contains an account of the 
routme and research work carried out m the Institute 
dunng 1929 Tnals made of a bacteriophage active 
ogamst the plague bacillus as a prophylactic or a 
therapeutic agent have been unsuccessful Dr Pime 
has found that the plague bacillus is dissociable into 
two variants, correspondmg to the normal or ‘ S ’ 
forms and the ‘ R ’ forms of other micro organisms 
Tuberculosis of South Afncan natives appears to bo 
caused by the human type of tubercle bacillus, aa 
100 strains of the bacillus isolated were all of this type, 
and bovine sources of infection play little part, there- 
fore, m the causation of tuberculosis among South 
Afncan natives 

Thf Medical Research Council has issued a report 
entitled “ Medical Uses of Radium Summary of 
Reports from Research Centres for 1928 (Special Rep 
Sertea, No 144 London H M Stationery Office, 
pnoe Is net) This has been compiled by the Radio- 
logy Committee of the Council, which allocated the 
radium salt entrusted to it by H M Government to 
vanous institutions named As m previous years, the 
reports are grouped under the headmgs of regions of 
the body It may be stated m general that the results 
so far obtained mdicate that while the use of radium as 
an agent for the treatment of localised cancer has 
considerable chance of success, once the disease has 
become generalised the use of radium is mainly 
palliative The Committee emphasises the fact that 
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radium therapy is a highly specialised ts^pe of work to 
be undertaken only by properly tramed persons 

A KOTICB appeared in Natubb of tttxi 21, 1929, 
p 944, of “ A Challenge to Neurasthenia ”, by Miss 
D M Armitage The price given, namely Sa net, is 
incorrect , the booklet is available at 2« 6d , or Is 
in paper covers 

Appi ications are invited for the following appoint 
ments, on or before the dates mentioned — A lecture 
assistant in the department of chemistrv of the Uni 
versity College of Swansea — The Registrar, University 
College, Swansea (Jan 20) A mathematical master 
at the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth— The Hoad 
master. Royal Naval College Daitmouth (Jan 20) 
A science master at the Huddersfield College, for 
Physics and Chemistry — The Director of Education, 
Education Offices, Peel Street, Huddersfield (Jan 22) 
A secretary and director of education under the Wigan 
Education Committee — The Town Clerk anil Clerk to 
the Local Education Authonty, Municipal Offices, 
Library Street Wigan (Jan 22) An engineering 
assistant at the Building Research Station of the 
Department of Scientiflo and Industrial Research, for 
work m connexion with investigations on Structural 


Steelwork — The Director, Building Research Station, 
Garston, Watford, Herts (Jan 23) A lecturer in 
physiology at St Thomas’s Hospital Medical School 
— ^The Dean of the Medical School, St Thomas’s 
Hospital, 8 E 1 (Fob 14) A professor of electncal 
engineering at King’s College, London — The Academic 
Registrar, University of London, S W 7 (Feb 21) A 
senior research assistant at the National Institute of 
Poultry Husbandry — The Director, National Institute 
of Poultry Husbandry, Newport, Sh ropshire Civilian 
education offtcers in the Royal Air Force Educational 
Service— The Secretarv, Air Ministry, Gwydyr House, 
Whitehall, 8 W 1 A full time lecturer at the Ports 
mouth Municipal College, for the Training of Wireless 
Operators for tho Postmaster General’s certificate — 
The Secretaiy, Municipal College, Poitsmouth A 
resident research fellow at Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxford — Tho Hall Secretary, Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxford A part time laboratory assistant in the 
department of hygiene and bactinology of King’s 
College of Household and Social Science — The Secre- 
tary. King’s College of Household and Social Science, 
Campden Hill Hoad, W 8 A laboratory assistant in 
the ph 3 r 8 i 08 department of the Cancer Hospital — The 
Secretary, The Concor Hospital, Fulham Road, 
S W3 


Our Astronomical Column 


Rotation of the Oalaxy — A Dtitly Science News 
Bulletin of Jan 1, issued by Science Service, Washmg 
ton, D C , gives a summary of a lecture given by 
Dr J S PToskott at Des Moines, Iowa during the 
meetmg of the American Association for the Advance 
ment of Science It had been found by several 
observers that the stars of B tyfie show on the 
average an outward motion from our system of about 
5 km /sec Dr Plaskett showed that this could be 
explamed m large measure by combining the effect 
of galactic rotation with tho fact that a special group 
of B stars m Scorpio anil Centaurus show an unusually 
high speed for stars of this type He gives 9 km /sec 
as the mean speed of the more luminous B stars, and 
12 km /sec for the less luminous ones 
It may be noted that Dr Plaskett has just been 
awarded the Gold Medal of the Royal Astronomical 
Society for his brilliant researches in stellar spectro 

Comet Schwassmann-Wachmann (i) —Beob Zvrk , 
No 44, contains an interesting note by Dr W Baade 
of Bergedorf Observatory on this comet It will be 
remembered that its perihelion passage occurred in 
May 1925, more than four and a half years ago On 
Nov 6 last. Dr Baade failed to photograph it, and 
concludes that it must have bean fainter than mag 17 
But on Dec 2 its magnitude had risen to 13 6, and 
It presented the appearance of a planetary nebula 
some 18" m diameter It was agam photographed on 
Dec 6, when its nucleus was of mag 14 3, eccentrically 
laced m a faint nebulosity The sudden change of 
rightness recalls the remarkable outburst of Holmes’s 
comet m November 1892, repeated on a smaller scale 
some two months later D’Afrest’s comet m 1923 also 
exhibited an unexpected increase of brightness from 
mag 14 to mag 1 1, although the calculated brightness 
was diminishing But the change m tho present cam 
still more msrstenous, owing to the great distance 
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of the comet from the sun It is now not very far 
insido tho orbit of Saturn, whore the solar exciting 
effect must be very weak It would appear that 
there is some unknown source of energy m the comets 
themselves to explain these sudden outbursts 

Orientation of the Planes of Binary Stars - -There 
have been many attempts to find whether there is 
any law govommg the orientation of the planes of 
revolution of the binary stars The conclusions have 
been curiously inconsistent, some observers finding 
a concentration of the poles of the planes m the plane 
of the galaxy, others in the pole of the galaxy, others 
m positions related to the ecliptic or the solar apex 
Such discordance is not surprising when we note that 
when the orbits of binaries are detennmed simply 
from measures of position angle and distance, there 
are two possible positions of the orbit plane, one 
nearer to us on the north side, the other nearer on 
the south The investigators tried to avoid the 
difHoulty m different manners, but Mr Y C Chang 
notes m Aatr Jour , No 932, that it can only bo 
eliminated m the case of those binaries for which 
radial velocities have been obtamed with the spectro 
scope over a sufficient arc of the orbit He was able 
to collect the necessary observations for twelve 
binaries, emd has added four more from results ob- 
tamed at the Yerkos and Lick observatories The 
resulting poles are deduced and plotted on two dia 
grams, referred respectively to the terrestrial equator 
and to the galactic plane Neither diagram shows 
any evidence of concentration The distribution 
appecus to be a random one 

Mr Chang draws the conclusion that the evidence 
favours the fission theory of generation of double 
stars, rather than those of stellar appulse, or adjacent 
nuclei in a primitive nebula These would be likely 
to show grouping related either to the direction of the 
streams of stellar motion, or to the plane of the galaxy 
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Ai-cbselogy of the Son Joaquin Volley, Colifornio — A 
tutimi study of the arohaology of the Son Joaquin 
Valley, in this case oovermg the northern eeotion, has 
been pubh^ed by the Umversity of Cahfomia in the 
Pubwiahon* relating to Amertoan Archasology and Eth 
n^ogy, Vol 26, No 4 The authors, W £ Sohenok 
and jBlmer J Dawson, have examined a number of 
mounds m this section as well as specimens obtamed 
^ pther coUectors, especially the late Mr H H Barr 
xne mounds, the evidence mdicates, were not used ex 
olukvely for burial, though those occur throughout the 
strata and m some oases m the substratum Although 
some of the human bones were scorched, this was prob 
ably due to the bunal hre, and cremation was not prao 
tw^ Artefacts were burned at the grave Of those 
associated with the skeletal remains, which were 
found m large numbers, pipes, pestles, and obsidian 
blades were sometimes broken or ‘ killed ’ Shell 
ornaments and beads were the objects moat frequently 
found Though pottery was extremely rare, the large 
number of objects of clay was one of the unique 
features of the site Baked clay balls were found in 
profusion These were probably a local invention, as 
they are not known elsewhere Their use is obscure 
Their number is perhaps due to the lack of stone m 
the area, and they may have been used for some such 
purpose as flre-stones The age of the mounds in some 
instances may be put at 1800 a n , as is shown by 
Caucasian obiects associated with the finds , but the 
oldest mound is calculated to be probably not more 
than fifteen hundred years earher 

Bffacts of Environment on Twins — Many studies 
are now bemg made of identical twms it is well 
known that such twins show great similarity not only 
in appearance but also m such details as finger and 
palm pnnts The American Weekly of Deo 29 last 
deson^ recent studies by Prof H H Newman, of 
the rare oases in which identical twins have bron 
separated in early life, and have grown up in difierent 
environments A pair of twin girls bom m London 
wore separated at the age of 18 months, one (Olive) 
growmg up m a poor p^ of Chelsea and the other 
m an Ontario town under better conditions They 
differ m height by only an eight of on inch, but Olive 
weighed nearly tm pounds more than her sister when 
the latter jomed her m Canada Among numerous 
other similarities they have the same dental pecuh 
anties Mental tests showed marked sujierionty of 
the Canadian girl, partly accounted for by her 
superior schooling and better health m childhood, but 
her head is also slightly larger Another pair of 
identical twms grew up, one m Chicago and the other 
m a small town in Illmois These young men showed 
the usual marked resemblances The city boy was 
better educated and held his facial muscles differently, 
which made him better looking, but both showed the 
same mteUigence That a tendency to crimmality is 
inherited appears to be shown by observations of 
Prof Lange in Germany He examined the brothers 
of 428 cnnunals V^here the twm of a convict was 
of the ordinary fraternal type, he turned out to be 
orimmal only once m 16 paus, which is about the 
ratio for ordmary brothers But in 10 out of 13 
oases of identical twms both were cnmmals, and the 
three exertions each had an explanation 

Micro-Organisms in Candies and Chocolate — A 
microbiologioaJ mveatigation of these articles has been 
underti^n at the Insutute of Hygiene, Masaryk Um- 
versity, Czechoslovakia (K Dnmf, Pubhcatione de la 
Famuii de MAUeme, Brno, Tohdcoslovaquie, 1929, 
* T 7, p 46) It IS found that humidity and desicca- 
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tion are the factors which respectively tend to con- 
serve and to destroy the viability of bacteria upon the 
surface of confectionery It follows, therefore, that 
the number of bacteria on confectionery kept m sealed 
glass or tin-plate containers, and also on chocolates 
wrapped m tin foil, remams stationary for long 
periods On the other hand, the packing of con 
feotionery m transparent paper or cellulose bags does 
not hmder the sterilising influence of desiccation and 
sunlight while affording sufficient protection from con 
taimnation after packmg It was found that in 
samples artificially infected, the typhoid and para- 
typhoid organisms may remain alive for 2 6 weeks, 
particularly in chocolates packed in tm foil The 
need for eliminating all chance of infection during 
manufacture is emphasised, and transparent or trans- 
lucent cellulose oontamers ore considered to be the 
best for packing 

Fresh - Water Molluscs of Wisconsin — Two silb 
stantial volumes, oomprismg 1000 pag^s m all, are 
devoted to the enumeration end description of the 
fresh -water Mollusoa of Wisconsin by F C Baker 
(Wieconetn Oeol and Nat Hmt Survey Bull , 70), 
published under the auspices of the Wisconsin 
Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Letters The con 
tents of many coUections, public and private, were 
studied and special expeditions were made to different 
parts of the State by the author, but nevertheless 
there are some districts yet unexplored that might 
possibly yield additional species Altogether 327 
species and varieties are recognised in this monograph, 
of which 40 are considered new This is a consider 
able fauna, as may be realised when it is recollected 
that the British Isles, with double the area, can only 
show a hundred aquatic species, or, if allowance be 
made for those triflmg varieties so dear to some 
collector’s hearts, a total of some two hundred forms 
The descriptive text is full, and copious notes are 
given as to distribution, ecology, etc , while the nqmen 
clature is on the latest approved American pattern 
The plates, which number 105, are half tone figures 
from photographs, and quite satisfactory save m the 
case of those of the smaller species of bivalves 
There are plentiful and good text figures illustjrating 
anatomical and other detads Each volume has its 
mdex, while to the whole work is appended a very 
full bibliography and a glossary, some of the definitions 
in which, after the maimer of such productions, are 
distinctly quamt 

The California Jack Smelt — Mr Francis N Clark 
describes the hfe history of the California jack smelt, 
Athennopne caMomiensie, m Contribution No 77 from 
the California State Fisheries Laboratory (January 
1929, Fieh BxMetvn, No 16 Division of Fish and 
Oeune of California) He begins by describmg the 
commercial catch statistics (this bemg one of the mmor 
fisheries of the State) and flshmg geeu*, then proceeds 
to length measurements, scale studies, and ova 
measurements, spawning, age, and rate of growth 
The fish apparently spawn more than once during a 
spawnmg season, which occurs from October to March, 
and mdividuals are spawning at all tiroes durmg the 
breeding season The laigest fish was 83 4 cm m 
length and was probably mne or ton years old Very 
few attain 30 cm , and the fish are mature at 18-20 
cm at about the end of the second year 

Pendulum Observations at Sea — Inarecent pubhea- 
tion (“ Theory and Practice of Pendulum ObsOTva- 
tions at Sea” J Waltman, Jr , Delft), Dr Vening 
Memesz describes the later modiflcationB made by 
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him m the construction at de Bilt of a new recording 
apparatus to be used for the determination of gravity 
at sea Memesz’s method, which reduces the tune 
required to compute an observation from several 
days to a few hours, was first introduced in 1923, and 
after his first voyage the apparatus was modified 
It was tested again m 1925 on a voyage to Port Said, 
and durmg the sprm^ of 1926 a further unprovement 
was made by suspending the apparatus in gimbals, and 
it 18 hoped that the final results of the voyage to Java 
durmg the latter part of that year will be published 
shortly An additional modification has since been 
introduced, and the improved recordmg apparatus in 
its present form is described in the present piibhca 


Latitude Variations in India — As the result of an 
inquiry from Prof Wegener, the values of astro 
nomical latitudes of stations in India at which ob 
servations have been taken several times at con 
siderable mtervals were recently sorutmised to see if 
they gave any evidence of the crustal movements 
suggested in the Wegener hypothesis The results 
are published m the Oeodettc Report, vol 3, 1926-27, 
of the Survey of India Observations at fourteen 
stations were examined At some of these the 
earliest records were more than a century ago 
Variations range between - 1 66' and + 0 90' Five 
sets of observations at four stations cover intervals 
of less than a year, and nevertheless show changes 
only slightly smaller than other sets covermg a much 
longer period Of the other ten stations, several 
appear to show increases of latitude between 1800 and 
1870, and others show increases only between 1870 
and 1927 The fimires from two adjacent stations 
are directly oontraiotory The only conclusions that 
can be derived from these data is that the apparent 
changes are due to errors m observations and that 
they afford no evidence of continental drift On the 
other hand, it is pointed out that the fibres do not 
furnish disproof of a drift of the order of fifty feet a 
century 

New Type of Epidiascope — The increased use of 
visual methods in education has been accompanied by 
progressive improvements m the design and construe 
tion of optical projection apparatus, and the modem 
epidiascope, which is compact and easy to mam 
pulate, IS rapidly supersedmg the projection lantern 
A new type of epidiascope embodying several further 
improvements has recently been put on the market 
by Messrs W Edwards and Co The apparatus is 
constructed on the ‘ unit ’ principle The episcope is 
the basic unit and is so designra that the addition 
of other umts, either as permanent attachments or for 
temporary use, enables the apparatus to be used for 
vertical projection, for optical bench work, and for 
the projection of lantern slides, microscopic shdes, or 
kmematograph pictures The reflectmg mirror for 
episcopio projection is placed inside the apparatus and 
18 thus protected from dust, and the possibility of 
accidental damage is diminished Illumination is pro 
vided by means of a 600 watt standard projection 
lamp If greater intensity is required a second lamp 
can be easily mtroduced The instrument is fitted 
with anastigmat projection lenses and good definition 
IS obtained over the whole picture Demonstrations 
of the apparatus can be arranged at any time on 
application being made to Messrs W Edwards and 
Co , 8a AUendale Road, London, 8 E 6 

Enumeration of Coincidences — A neat method for 
countmg coincident dischargee m two Geiger' •- 
particle countem is described by Dr W Bothe m the 
nrat number of the carrent volume of the Zetttehnft 
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filr Physik A four electrode thermionic tube is set 
up with its two grids connected one to each of the 
Geiger counters The potential impulses set up by 
the entry of lonismg particles mto the counters are 
thus transmitted to the grids, and the latter have m 
addition a steady negative potential applied to them 
of sufficient magnitude to prevent tne passage of 
current through the valve to the anode unless the 
potentials of both grids have boon momontarily raised 
In other words, current pulses are recordetl in the 
anode circuit only when the two counters respond 
simultaneously to the ionising agency Dr Bothe 
gives some figures to show the very considerable ex- 
tent to which the labour inherent m the older direct 
method for detecting coincidences has been reduced 
by this device, which appears to have an immediate 
important application m the mvestigation of the 
cosmic radiation 

Lead Arsenate Sprays — In recent years lead arsen- 
ate solutions have been extensively used as insecticide 
sprays, and a leaflet issued by the U 8 Department 
of Agriculture describes exiierimonts by H 8 
8wmgle on the effects of such sprays It was 
found that, at low concentrations of eqmvalent 
arsenic content, arsemous and arsenic acids are 
erpially toxic to poach foliage At higher concentra- 
tions arsemc acid is the more toxic Arsenic acts 
as a cumulative poison withm poach leaves The 
minimum concentration of arsenic acid toxic to peach 
foliage contains the equivalent of 0 0012 per cent of 
arsemc pentoxide Acid lead arsenates containmg 
less than 0 25 per cent of arsenic pentoxide in water- 
soluble form gave minimum foliage injury Nothing 
of practical importance is gained by further reduction 
in soluble arsenic Lead arsenate cannot be used 
upon susceptible plants without the addition of some 
material to prevent bummg 

Proteins in Brewing — A melancholy mtereet is 
attached to a paper recently published m the Journal 
of the InsMute of Brewing (85, 632 , 1929) under the 
name of the late Prof 8 B Schryver Not only was 
It mtended to serve as an mtroduction to a series of 
hia researches under the auspices of the Institute of 
Brewing research scheme on the protems and their 
relation to the industry of brewing, but also it was 
dictated from the sick bed and read by proxy, and 
the discussion was never seen by the author even m 
manuscript After a discussion of the nature and 
constitution of the proteins, it is shown that mvestiga- 
tion of the large number of unknown factors which 
determine the r61e of nitrogen m brewing falls under 
three heads ( 1 ) The variations m nitrogen in barley 
due to differences in soil, climate, and other conditions , 
(2) the changes proiluced m barley proteins during 
m^tmg , (3) the variations m the nitrogenous con- 
stituents of wort and their utilisation by the growmg 
yeast In connexion with the third problem, great 
importance is attached to the fact, originally estab- 
lished by Horace Brown twenty years ago, that a 
relatively large proportion of the protein matter m 
wort cannot be utilised by the yeast When m fact 
these protems occur in the colloidal state, they may 
even inhibit growth by settling^ out with the yeast 
and choking it As a result of such researches, it may 
be possible m the future to choose the barley and 
regulate the malting process so as to reduce these 
detrimental colloids to a mmimum, or alternatively, 
the colloidal matter may be partly or wholly remov^ 
from the wort or prevented from preoipitatmg durmg 
fermentation It will be seen that Prof Schryver 
has provided his successors with a t^pting field of 
poasibihtiea, and it may confidently be anticipated 
that the seeds he has sown will produce a neb harvest 
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The Twentieth Annual Exhibition of the 

exhibitions of electnoal, optical, and other 
scientiho apparatus arranged by the Physical | 
and Optical Societies have grown ste^lv m interest < 
and importance year by year, and that held on Jan 7, 
8, and 0 last was decidedly the most successful of all 
The exhibition was housed, as usual, in the Imperial 
College of Science, and although additional ac 
conimodation was allotted, the available space was 
filled to compression with extremely mteresting 
• exhibits 

All important new section has been introduced, 
with the object of encouragmg craftsmanship m the 
scientific instrument trade Prizes were offered to 
apprentices and learners for the best examples of 
craftsmanship and for the best designs, drawings, or 
tracmgs All too little has b^en done in the past to 
encourage young instrument makers to take a pnde 
in their art, and it was gratifying to see the high 
standard attamed As the competition was the first 
of its kind, readers of Natuuk may be interested to 
know the results m detail They were as follows 
Class A, Craftsmanship senior grade (18 21 years) 

(1) J H Richards (Creed and Co , Ltd ), perforator 

punch block , (2) P D Betteridge (Onffin and 

Tatlock, Ltd ), voltmeter movement, and A Mead 
(Adam Hilger, Ltd ), micrometer eyepiece , honourable 
mention S W Angel (Negretti and Zambra), 
Bourdon tube and spmdle, and W O Sibley (H 
Tinsley and Co ), six chal resistance box Junior 
grade (under 18 years) (1) E G Sawyer (Negretti 
and Zambra), geared movement of quadrant form , 

(2) R H Brockman (Adam Hilger, Lm ), proof plane 
of quartz Class B, Draughtsmanship semor grade 
H) H Downmg (General Electric Co, Ltd), (2) 
E G Baker (George Kent, Ltd ) and E Lowings 
(George Kent, Ltd ) , honourable mention, A O 
Haslam (H W Sullivan, Ltd ) Junior grade 
(1) S W Holdstock (George Kent, Ltd ), (2) E F 
Woods (George Kent, Ltd ) Scientific progress 
depends directly on the skill of the instrument maker, 
and the stimulus provided by a competition of this 
kind should therefore prove decidedly beneficial 

The number of exhibits m the remaining sections 
was so great that it is out of the question to do 
justice to them in a short article A full accoimt of 
the most interesting will be found in the catalogue, 
which has been printed m a form suitable for bindmg 
up with the proceedings of the participating societies 
Here it is possible only to mention briefly a few items 
which happened to attract the attention of the writer, 
and a different observer might well have made a 
different selection 

The section devoted to research and experiment, 
another feature which has recently been added to the 
exhibition, is expandmg m a satisfactory manner 
Group A compnsed nearly a hundred exhibits illus 
tratmg recopt research Those contributed by the 
National Physical Laboratory included a wireless 
oscillator for wave lengths down to 1 6 metres and a 
direction-finder for wave lengths of 4 10 metres , a 
0 00002 ohm standard resistance for direct current up 
to 20,000 amperes, consisting of 40 parallel water 
cooled manganin tubes joining two copper discs, to 
the peripheries of which a number of cables are 
symmetrically connected in parallel, the arrangement 
bemg design^ to avoid errors ansmg from variation 
of current distribution m the end connexions , and 
a demonstration of the use of the hot wire anemometer 
for detecting turbulent flow In the latter a hot wire, 
m circuit with an amphfier feeding a loud speaker, is 
situated close to the surface of a stream lined body 
m a blast of air Normally the loud speaker is silent, 
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Physical Society and the Optical Society. 

but disturbance of the flow by the interposition of a 

r ed or the like produces loud sounds Messrs 
IV Paul and B S Cohen showed a senes of loud 
speaker diaphragms made of balsa wood, an extremely 
fight and stiff material the response curves actually 
measured are found to correspond closely with curves 
predicted on the assumption that the diaphragms are 
ngid 

In a Kundt’s tube excited by a valve driven 
diaphragm, demonstrated by Prof E N da C 
Andrade and Mr 8 K Lewer, the dust particles are 
found to form sharp and accurately measurable rings 
at the antinodes, the amplitude of vibration of in 
dividual particles can be observed directly (the par 
tides being seen as short lines parallel to the axis of 
the tube), and the tube is sealed to preserve the 
punty of the gas (seo Nature, Nov 9, 1929, p 724) 
A solution has been provided by the British Thomson 
Houston Co , Ltd , of a problem which must have 
racked the brains of many youthful electricians, 
namely, the transformation at high efficiency of 
direct current supply For this purpose a mercurj. 
vapour rectifier having an oxide coated hot filament 
as cathode and a magnetic control is used This 
rectifier has several mteresting properties and will 
probably be put to many uses For the purpose of 
direct current transformation, it is made to com 
mutate the low tension supply, and the resulting 
alternating voltage, after bemg stopped up by an 
ordinary transformer, is rectified to yield a high 
tension direct current output 
A curious experiment on weak suspensions of clay 
was contributed by the Rothamsted Experimental 
Station When the solid matter forms a few per cent 
of the whole, the suspension behaves as a liqmd for 
ordinary stresses, but as an elastic solid for verj 
small shearing stresses, the critical value of the stress 
mcreasmg rapidly with concentration A viscometer 
of the rotating cylinder type was demonstrated, the 
outer cylmder, which contams the clay, bemg sus 
{tended, while the inner revolves hor very slow 
speeds of rotation the torque mcreases regularly with 
speed, but when the shearing stress exceeds the 
cntical value a veiy large increase in the speed makes 
little difference to the torque The Research Labora 
tones of the Gramophone Co , Ltd (H M V ), and the 
Marconiphone Co , Ltd , also demonstrated a mag 
netically controlled mercury vapour relay, and 
another mteresting feature of their stand was a 
cathode ray oscillograph arranged to show, on a time 
base, the dymg away of a sound picked up by a 
microphone in the hall, the sound supply being cut 
off suddenly after a steady distnbution of sound 
intensity had been attained Messrs C E Wynn 
Williams and Ward showed ajiparatus for countmg 
the passage of o particles based on the usual pnnciples, 
but having the unusual feature that the impulses 
initiated by the passage of the particles are applied 
to a mechanical counter, the number-cylmders of which 
are seen to move step by step as the particles emerge 
A good deal of ingenuity can be exercised in the 
devumg of lecture experiments and teaching appar 
atus of an mexpensive type, and this year the section 
of the exhibition devotM to such matters was very 
well supported A very fine collection of improvised 
apparatus was shown by Mr F A Meier, of Rugby, 
the most striking being, perhaps, that in whiw a 
diffraction pattern is formra by means of three steel 
balls m contact Talbot’s bands were produced by 
Mr A C G Beach Chelsea Polytechiuc) by placmg 
between a spectrometer and an observmg telescope 
an additional sht havmg half its width occupied by 
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a stnp of celluloid film Paper clips of the ‘ bull 
dog ’ type have often featured m apparatus con 
struoted by hard pressed teachers under the stress of 
enforced economy, but the usefulness of these fac 
total obiects has been much extended by Mr D G A 
Dyson by the addition of brass terminals, which 
faoihtate attachment to the steel rods that figure m 
improvisations of the kind m ciuestion Mr ,T E 
Calthrop, of East London College, has devised a 
simple hydrometer for measuring sui-face tension , it 
consists of a glass vessel made of two cylinders of 
different diameters having their axes in line The 
vessel IS loaded with mercury so that it floats ver 
tically with either end uppermost, and the volumes 
which stand above the surface of the lic(uid in the 
two positions differ by an amount which gives the 
surface tension in absolute units 

In the trade section the largest share of attention 
was attracted by those firma— happily a large and 
increasing number — which enter into the spirit of the 
exhibition and contrive to make their stalls scien 
tihcally interesting There is still a certain mimbor 
of firms who are content to sot up a kind of shop 
window full of unedif^ing boxes with teriTunals or 
eyepieces on their outsides, but the moie enterprising 
< xhibitors contnveil to provide excellent demonstrn 
tions or dis assembled instruments and even they 
were far too numerous for individual mention The 
Cambridge Instrument Co , Ltd , fiad, as usual a 
veiy fine display of new appaiatus Among the 
instruments which attracted our attention was a 
seismograph for detecting salt domes and for locating 
geological faults , it was noteworthy for a delicate 
and effective application of the toggle principle for 
multiplying movement The same firm showed a 
leconlmg colorimeter in which light, after passing 
through solution the colour density of which vanes 
with tune, affetts a photo electiic cell which (ontiols 
a thread recorder The ctirront supplj is ilrawn from 
the mains and ripple is eliminated by an ingenious 


Prize Awards of the Pa 

the annual pubho meeting of the Pans Academy 
of Sciences, held on Dec 16, the prize awards 
for the year were announced as follows 

Mathe.maltc* — The Francoeur prize to Paul Noaillon, 
for his researches in mathematical analysis and 
hydrodynamics 

Mechantca — The Poncelet prize to Alfretl Li^nard, 
for his works on the application of the general theories 
of mechanics to the problems of electrostatics, electro 
dynamics, and magnetism , the Henry Bazin prize to 
Charles Camichel, for his experimental study of 
eddies m liquids with the aid of metallic particles m 
suspension 

Aetrontmy — The Lalande prize to Alexandre V6ron 
net, for the whole of his astronomical work concern 
mg the figure and constitution of the heavenly bodies , 
the Damoiseau prize to Gaston Fayet, for his memoir 
on the eccentricities of cometary orbitfi", the Valz 
pnze to Louis Dunoyer, for his researches on spirit 
levels and photoelectric cells 

Oeoffraphy — ^The Gay prize to Ludovic Gauner, 
for his work on the lakes of the Pyrenees , the 
Tchihatchef foundation to Paul Pollacchi, for his 
French oolomal atlas 

NarngeUton — Pnze of the Ministry of Manne to 
(the late) Eugtoe fimery, for the whole of his work , 
the Pluniey pnze to Pierre Clerget, for his improve 
nients m motors for air navigation 
Phyatca — ^The Gaston Plant4 pnze to Charles F6rj*, 
lor his work on the theory of the lead accumulator , 
the Hubert pnze to Georges Ddjardin, for his researches 
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device , the filament of a tnode valve is heated with 
alternating current, and the anode is supplifxl through 
a resistance with rectified current from the same 
source , fluctuations in the mams vary both the 
valve impedance ami the potential drop in the re 
sistance in such a way that the effects of these vana 
tions cancel one another The Ashdown i otoscope, 
manufactured by Elliott Bios (London), Ltd , for 
obstrving objects in pei iodic motion and measuring 
their periodic ity, is a stroboscope with a useful feature 
for tendering the view of the object instantaneous, 
while perimtting good apparent illumination the 
shutters consist of rotating sets of parallel laminae, so 
that a good instantaneous view is afforded when the 
laminai aro horizontal, but a veiy sharp cut off is 
effected as soon as the laminic have rotated through 
a small angle Among Messrs Hilger’s exhibits was 
a svstem foi sjiectrograpliic analvsis by Barratt’s 
method Two spark gaps, one having electrodes of 
known comjiosition, while the other has elec ti odea of 
the substance under test, are connected in senes so 
as to take the same current, and the relative intensities 
of the same spectral lino when derived from each of 
the two gaps are found by means of a photometer of 
the polaiisatioii tyjie 

The M O V'alve Co , Ltd , set an excellent example 
by installing an automatic gnd making machine, 
which was seen in action Nothing is more interesting 
to visitois than a glimpse of manufacturing processes 
such as the one thus affoidod It is, however, im 
possible to do more than pick out, more or loss at 
lanclom a few plums from the embarrassingly rich 
faro piovicled 

Discourses were delivered as follows on Jan 7, 
Lord Rayleigh on “Iridesient Colours in Nature 
from the &tandi>oint of Physical Optics ’’ , on Jan 8, 
Mr S G Blown on “ Gyio Compasses for Gmi Fire 
Control ” , and on Jan 9, wlien the general public 
was admitted fiee. Sir Ambrose blening on “Tele 
vision. Present and Future ” 


is Academy of Sciences 

on ionisation potentials and on the classification of 
spectral lines of various atoms , the Henn de Parville 
prize to Man el Pauthenier, for hia work on Kerr’s 
electro optical phenomenon , the Hughes prize to 
lean Jacques iVillat, for his researches on molecular 
orientation made by means of the X rays , the 
Clement 16hx foundation to Ren6 de Mallemaim, for 
his work on rotatory polarisation 

Chemistry The Montyon prize (unhealthy trades) 
to Daniel Florentm, for his work on the liygiene of 
large towns, the Jecker jirize between Richard Fosse, 
for his work in agricultural, biological, and organic 
chemistry, and Marcel Sommelet, for the whole of his 
work in organic chemistry , the Cahours foimdation 
between Henn Moureu, for his researches on the tauto 
merism of the o diketones, and Raymond QuMet, for 
his work on certain derivatives of benzeim , the 
Houzeau prize to Andr6 Travers, for his work m 
inorganic and analytical chemistry 

Mineralogy and Geology — The Delesse prize to 
Manus Dalloni, for his geological work on northern 
Spam and Algeria , the Fontannes prize to Alfred 
Carpentier, for his work on palseobotany , the Victor 
Raulin prize to Pierre Bonnet, for lus geological work 
on Armenia 

Botany — The Desmazi^res pnze to Hubert Bourdot, 
for his work on the Hymenonweetes of France , the 
Montagne pnze between Pierre Dangeard ( 1 000 franca), 
for his memoir on Bangia and Porphyra, and Robert 
Potierde laVarde (600 franca), for his work in bryolo^ , 
the Thore pnze to Charles Douin, for his woik on the 
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structure of the Musoinen , the de Comoy prize to 
Paul Dop, for the whole of his botanical work 

Anatomy and Zoology — The Cuvier prize to £)tmle 
Topsent, for the whole of his work , the Savigny 
foiindation to Henri Gauthier, for his researches on 
the fauns of the continental waters of Algiers and 
Tunis 

Medunne and Surge^ — Montyon prizes to Gaston 
Cotte (2500 francs), David and Jean Olmer (2600 
francs), Francis Rathery (2600 francs). Honourable 
mentions (1600 francs) to Charles Joyeux, Camille 
Simonin, and Mile Suzanne Gu6ry , the Barbier 
'* pnze to Prosper Merklen and Maurice Wolf, for their 
work on the anatomy and pathology of the reticulo 
endothelial system , the Bryant pnze between Marcel 
lAger (3000 francs), for the whole of his work relatmg 
to plague, and Pierre Lereboullet and Georges 
Boulanger Pilot (2000 francs), for their ohnical and 
therapeutical manual of diphthena , the Godard 
pnze to Fran 9 oi 8 Aman Jean, for his memoir on the 
thoracic lumbar region , the M6ge pnze to Ren6 
Monceaux, for his memoir on disturbances of the 
nutntive exchanges in pulmonary tuberculosis , the 
Belhon pnze to Paul Cnavigny , the Barron Larrey 
prize to Joseph Uzac, for his memoir on the medico 
surmcal organisation in the army , the Argut prize 
to Robert Leroux-Robert, for his memoir on high 
frequency m oto rhmo laryngolo^ 

Phyttology — The Montyon pnze to Andr^ Strohl, 
for ms work on the electncal conductivity of the 
human body , the Pourat pnze (m equal parts) be- 
tween LAon Velluz, for bis memoir on the biochemical 
properties of the ethylene linkmn, and Henn Bulliard 
ana Antome Giroud, for the whole of their work on 
the epidermis , the Phihpeaux pnze to Louis Gene 
vois, for work m plant biology , the Fanny Emden 
pnze to C^r Baudi de Vesme, for the whole of his 
work on the historv of expenmental spmtualism 

StatuHca — The Montyon pnze to Maunce Olivier, 
for a work on the index numbers of the vanation of 
pnces 

Hxttory and Philosophy of the Sciences — The Bmoux 
pnze to Prosper Jules Chorbomuer, for his work on the 
histoiy of ballistics , the Henn de Parville pnze to 
Jean Paul Bounhiol, for his work entitled “ La Vie ” 

Medals — The Berthelot medal to Darnel Florentm, 
Mile Germaine Marchal, Andr6 Travers , the Henn 
Pomoar4 medal to Louis de Broglie, for his work on 
wave mechamcs 


Oeneral Pnzes — The pnze founded by the State 
(Grand prize of the physical sciences) to Ren6 Dubn 
say, for the whole of his work in phj^ical chemistiy , 
the Bordm pnze to Henn B6nard, for his work on 
vortices , the Lallemand pnze to Mile Mane Louise 
Vemer, for her memoir on the eyes and vision of 
fishes , the Serres pnze to Pol Bourn and Paul 
Ancel, for their work on the mechanism of the differ- 
entiation of secondary sexual characters , the Petit 
d’Ormoy pnze (mathematical sciences) to Paul Montel, 
for the whtrte of his work on the theory of functions , 
the Petit d’Ormoy prize (natural sciences) to Paul 
Gaubert, for the whole of his mmeralogioal work , 
the Jean Jacques Berger pnze to (the late) £nule 
G6rard, for his geological map of the twenty orrond 
tssements of Pans , the Samtour pnze to !^rtrand 
Gambler, for the whole of his work in mfimtesimal 
geometry , the Loncbampt prize to Pierre Lesam, 
for his researches on the action of sea salt on the 
development of plants , the Wilde pnze to L6on 
Bnlloum, for his work m physics , the Gustave Roux 
pnze to Andr6 Roussel, for his work m mathematical 
analysis , the Thorlet pnze to Adolphe Richard 
Special Foundations — The Lannefongue foundation 
between Mmes Gusoo and Rdck , the Helbronner- 
Fould pnze to Mme Louis G«itil 
Pnzes oj the Grands Fcole — The Laplace pnze to 
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I Maunce Borgeaud , the L E Rivot prize betweoi 
I Maunce Borgeaud, Alfred Flinois, Paul Moch, and 
I Sdouard Beltr6mieux 

Foundations tor Scientific Research — The TWmont 
foundation to Charles Fr6mont, for his work m applied 
mechamcs , the Gegner foundation to Paul Gautier, 
for his work m connexion with the Leooq Museum at 
Clermont Ferrand , the Him foundation to M Janvier, 
for his researches on the Hymenoptera of Chile 

Thb LoTTTBBuin Foundation 

Out of 27 applications for assistance from this fund, 
grants were ni^e m the followmg 21 cases 

( 1 ) Researches on Specified Subjects — 2000 francs to 
Francois Maimon, for the contmuation of his re- 
searcnes on the mechanism of venous sclerosis, of 
anaphyUxy, the r61e of fats m the utilisation of 
proteins, the influence of the seasons and of the 
genital glands on basal metabolism , 3000 francs to 
Gabnel Marotel, for undertaking researches on Douve’s 
disease and its treatment , 2000 francs to Robert 
Hamy, for the study of the conditions determimng 
the curdlmg of milk , 2000 francs to Henri Cohn, for 
the purchase of apparatus for micro analysis for use 
in his researches on the carbohydrates , 5000 francs 
to Henn Cottier, for research mto mlientanoe m 
crosses of Asiatic and French cattle , 2600 francs to 
Claude Gautier, for his researches on the evolution 
of the total albumenoids of the hver under the 
influence of nutntion by casern peptone, or by a 
complex mixture of ammo acids , 7000 francs to 
Edmond Roy Pr6morant, for the constniction of his 
diasthypsometer, a geodesic instrument 

(2) The Purchase of Material for Researches — 6000 
francs to Emile Demoussy, for the reorganisation of 
the laboratory of agncultural chemistry at the 
national agronomic institute , 6000 francs to Ren6 
Dubrisay, for the laboratory of general chemistry at 
the Conservatoire national des Arts et Metiers , 
10,000 francs to the Museum of Histology of the 
HOpital de Samt Louis for the purchase of projection 
apparatus , 26,000 francs to the Observatory of Ksara, 
for the purchase of a seismograph , 10,000 francs to 
the Colony of Tahiti, and 10,000 francs to the Colony 
of New Caledonia, as a oontnbution to the creation 
of a seismological station m each of these islands 

(3) The Purchase of Books — 3600 francs to the 
National Veterinary School of Toulouse, for com- 
pleting its French and foreign collection of scientific 
books and periodicals , 4000 francs to the hbrary of 
the National Agronomic Institute for the same object , 
8000 francs to the hbraiy of the Ecole sup^neure 
d’61ectncit6, for the purchase of Wien’s treatise on 
physios (36 volumes) , 6000 francs to the society for 
the encouragement of national mdustry, for its hbrary 

(4) Voyages and Explorations — 6000 francs to Paul 
Pallary as a contribution to the cost of a zoological 
expedition m Syria , 3000 francs to Dr Vellard, to 
assist his researches m pure and medical zoology in 
the less known parts of Brazil 

(6) Publications — 6000 francs to the Faune des 
colonies fran^aises , 3000 francs to Gaston Fayet, for 
thepublication of the Bulletin de I’Observatoire de Nice 

Trie total grants made amount to 128,000 francs 

The Wictor Noury foundation between Victor 
Deltdiaye (3000 francs), for a book on the physical 
geography of Indo Chma , V Babet (2000 francs), 
for Jus work on the geology of Msyomb4, and Mile 
(ienname Marchal, tor the whole of her work , the 
Charles Bouchard foimdation to Serge Oberlm, for his 
work (with Dr R Gr6goire) on anatomy , the Le 
Chateuer foundation to Mile Jeanne Foret, for her 
researches m inorganic cbenustiy, the Roy-Vau- 
couloux foundation to Ea|;toe WoUman, for his work 
on life under aseptic conditions 
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Annual Meeting of the Mathematical Association 


‘ ENERAL impresaiotis ”, said Sir Francis Gnlton, 

vT “ are never to be trusted ” Tins general im 
pression (which, if trusted, convicts itself of untrust 
worthiness) was effectively quoteil by Mr B L 
(I'lmson in opening the discussion on “ Aiithmetic of 
Citizenship ’’ at the annual meeting of the Matho 
matieal Association on Jan 6 and 7 Though lalei in 
the meeting ‘ general tendencies ’ oi ' laws out of 
focus ’ were put forward as goveinmg human life, and 
therefore to be brought within the mathematician’s 
domain through the study of probability and correla 
tion, yet it may be granted that the mathomatK lan 
above all others should be dissatisfied with general 
impressions wheie quantitative data are available 
Mr Qimson outlined a course of uvic arithmetic 
classified by human interest instead of by arithmetual 
processes, under such headings as ‘ Local hinanci ’, 
‘National Finaiue’, ‘Saving, Banking, and Invest 
ment ’, ‘ Insurance etc His expeiiments, carried on 
for five or six years with classes of boys and giils of 
the type commonly called unmathematical, have 
proved that these children can successfully an<l with 
keen interest work upon such real life data as are to 
be dug from “ Whitaker’s Almanack ” or the pro 
spoctuses of insurance companies 

Those who were inclined to suspect Spheiical Her 
luonic tunitions of being excessively abstract fouml 
their suspicions agreeably dissipat^ by Piof .S 
t'hapman s lecture on their application to mathe 
matieal physics Among the iiitoicsting corn rote 
examples which he gave was that of the magnetit 
held of the earth, expiossihlo as the sum of two con 
vergent senes, one of negative powers of the distance 
ftom tha centre of the earth, giving the part of the 
htld due to extia teiiestnal causes, the othtr of 
jjositive powers, giving the part onginatmg from 
within Work begun m IbOO by Gilbert, and earned 
on later by Gauss, led to the conclusion that this 
internal part piedominates , but it is only by the use 
of spherical hairnonic functions that 94 pei ouit of 
the field is now attnbuted to an internal oiigin, J per 
< ent to t auses residing m the lower air, arul 3 per cent 
to the influence of the sun and othoi liodios outside 
the earth In striking contrast to this is the distil 
biition of the responsibility foi tlie diurnal magnetic 
variation, about 6/7 of which is directly dictated from 
outside the earth, while the 2/7 which analysis assigns 
to the inside is probably due, if traced another step 
towards its souice, to internal currents induced bv 
those jiassing outside A furthei deduction from this 
analysis of the earth’s magnetic field is that the 
earth’s electrical conductivity, after changing but little 
w ithm 200 miles of the surface, increases considerably 
below that depth 

The principle of a certain celebrated pump was 
(rather loosely peihaps) described to an inquirer in 
these words ‘‘ You leave out the piston, and com 
penaate for its absence by leaving out the rest of the 
pump But it works ” This also appwtrs to be the 
principle on which ‘ The Dalton Plan ’ works You 
leave out tho class room, the lesson, the chalk, and the 
teacher without these hindrances the pupil learns as 
naturally and inevitably as water flows upniU With 
out (or even with) the proved fact that it sometimes 
does work, one would call it impossible Mr Q W 
Spriggs, opening the discussion on “ Problems of 
Individual Education, with special reference to 
Mathematics ”, gave a most illuminating and well 
thought out acooimt of his own experiments at the 
Tiffin Boys’ Secondary School, first on the Daltqn 
Plan itself, and later on various modifications of it 
which his own experience suggested Men of science 
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would feel a certain glow of self satisfaction if they 
were not above sucli human weakness, at the news 
that his iHincipal success has been in sweeping away 
the atmosphere of the matlu matieal classroom and 
substituting foi it the spirit of the chemical or physical 
laboratoiy, wheie gioiips collaborate and discuss 
insteail of sitting chained to desks and books Many 
will agioo that the education of tho futuro may with 
ailvantage ilevclop in this direction as tconomics ma-y 
towaids communism if then is value in the analogj 
It lies m tho lesson that communism, though ideal when 
it appears as a natural giowth, is the most disastious 
of faihues when imposefl by authority 

Prof W M Roberts, of the Royal MilitaiyAcadernj, 
Woolwieh began Ins lecture on “ Gunnery and some 
of Its Mathematienl Ptoblems ’ by some quotations 
from i'aitaglia’s ‘Colloquies”, wiittin in 1546 To 
thisTaitaglia is due tin solution of the cubic equation 
for which the cliailatan asliologor C'anlan appiopn 
ated the t redit ehaily a conspn iiously able mathe 
matieian, of an intellt ctiial ealibie fit to win disfcint tion 
m any age Nothing brings homo to us so startlingly 
the extent of our debt to Galileo and Newton as tho 
pitiable dynamics of this master mind gi oping in the 
darkness of the Aristotelian world Two guns are 
placed, o(|utdiHtant from a given wall, one at the level 
of tho foot of the wall, the other as high as its top 
Both file so ns to hit the top ol the wall which hits 
it harder ’ “ The hight r ”, says the Duke, a piactical 
man, who, like Dr Watson or a Greek chorus, selves 
as a foil for the sago’s wisdom ‘‘ No,” says lartaglia 

The science of weight siiveth contiary The pellet 
woighcth less obliquely and th( ri fore flyoth moie 
heavily out of a niece that Ijcth level than when 
it l>oth (looked’* Another consideration is that 
the pellet which started ftom the lowei and more 
elevated piece would go farthei before hitting the 
giouiid, if the wall wiie removed, than would its 
rival tiom the highei imd less elevated therefore it 
contains moio foiee “ You have nrgmd well”, said 
tho Duke 

In ‘ the cupping effiict Partagha is on siirei 
ground The lapid cooling of the hot gas after hung 
causes a low piessuro in the barrel, which in “The 
Bomhaidier’s btoiy ” whuffled an excessively imjuisi 
tivo dog into the muz/le, where he served as an 
imwillmg piston “ If one shall stu k his bare belly 
against the tnu/zle, he shall not without groat difli 
culty leave tho spot ” Members of tlie Mathematical 
Assoc lation have only themselves to blame if they 
try this exiienmont afte: Tartaglia’s and Prof 
Roberts’s warnmg 

Gunnery would have been better m the War if 
officers, Ol oven if only instructors had understood the 
theory underlying the practice of tho long bracket ’ 
and short bracket ’ and their coimoxion with the 

50 per cent zone ’ On the assumption that four 
times the 60 jier cent zone constitutes a 100 per cent 
zone oontaimng every shell fired at a given elevation, 
Prof Roberts explained the problem, “ Given an 
observer who can only see whether the shell falls 
beyond the target or short of it, how to bring the Mean 
Point of Impact as near as possible to the target in the 
minimum number of rounds” The answer is well 
known and is taught to gunners as rule of-thumb 
the reason for the answer deserves more attention than 
it bod when most of our artillery offioera had never 
seen Woolwich 

Dr W F Sheppard in his presidential address 
dealt with “ Mathematics for Study of Frequency 
Statistics ” The future, I believe, will criticise the 
mathematicians of our time more for their backward 
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neas m making thia aubjeot a part of every mathe 
raatioian’a education than for any of our other 
defecta If the next generation is lesa open to thia 
ontioiam than oura, meir thanks will be due to a 
amall body of workers among whom Dr Sheppard is 
a notable figure On this occasion he touchy only 
lightly on frequency distribution, givmg his chief 
attention to uiterpolation What percentage of those 
who use, and poasibly think they can prove, the 
binomial theorem know that it arose originally 
from Newton’s researches mto mterpolation * Yet 
probably an even smaller percentage can attempt 
for themselves anythmg beyond ‘ straight line ’ or 
* first difference ’ interpolation Dr Sheppard’s paper 


showed this simple process as a first approximation to 
various senes employed by Newton, Gregory, Euler, 
Maolaurm, Whittier, and others, with special em- 
phasis on those ‘ central difference ’ formulae which 
avoid the unsymmetncal tendency to take more 
account of observations on one side of the required 
point than on the other 

The final discussion on “ The Mathematician in 
Ordinary Intercourse ”, after being ably opened by 
Miss Hilda P Hudson in a speech somewhat cntical 
of her own calling, degenerated into a (fortunately 
finite) series of addresses on the subject ‘ Are we re- 
markably fine fellows f ’ On this question there was 
conspicuous unanimity W Hopk Jones 


Annual Conference of the 

^HE annual conference of the Geographical Associa 

tion was held at the London School of Economies 
on Jan 2-4, and was attendeil by between 400 and 
500 delegates and members from all parts of Great 
Britain The publishers’ exhibition included an 
unusually fine display of wall maps and othei maps 
for teaching purposes The outstanding feature of 
this year’s loiiference was the senes of lectures by 
promment business and professional men, all of them 
indicating very cleaily tne position which geography 
occupies as a key subject in a liberal eiluoation and in 
a preparation for a vai loty of careers 

Sir Henry Lyons, before handing over the office of 
president to Mr B B Dickinson (who foundeil the 
association thirty seven years ago), dealt m hm 
address with co operation between the geographer and 
surveyor The surveyor is concerned with the appli 
cation of accurate physical methods to the measure 
ment of the earth however much the goographei 
may use the results, surveying is not a branch of 
geography But the interpretation of the surveyor’s 
results, and especially the selection of matter to be 
incorporated m maps on a reduced scale, calls for 
accurate geographical knowledge Col Cochran 
Patnok, of the Aircraft Operating Company, lectureil 
on air survey, and emphasised the fact that aerial 
photographs record far more than can be incorporated 
on a topographical map Many contracts for air 
survey now stipulate that a fimshed vertical photo 
graph shall bo supplied side by side with the finished 
map of the same area The use made by archieo 
logits of aenal photographs is well known, and it is 
interesting to record that the Aircraft Operating 
Compemy now employs a forest officer with a long 
experience in the tropics to assist m the interpreta 
tion of forestetl coimtry Sir John Russell, m his 
lecture on agricultural developments in South Africa, 
also stressed the importance of such co ojieration 
Rboionai, Sukvey 

No less than three moetmgs were devoted to differ 
ent aspects of regional survey work, and of out 
standing importance was the discussion on the land 
utilisation map of NoHliamptonshire Under the guid 
ance of Mr E E Field, and with the support of Mr 
J L Holland and the Northamptonshire Education 
Committee, the whole of Northamptonshire, com 
pnsing more than 300 panshes, was surveyed by 
village school children On the six inch maps of the 
Ordnance Survey was marked the utilisation of each 
^Id — whether arable, grass, woodland, or waste — 
and the maps so obtained were reduced to the one 
m(^ scale and the results published in three sheets by 
the Ordnance Survey Provided the necessary functs 
can be obtained, the Geographical Association, fol- 
lowing up the success of this pioneer work, proposes 
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Geogfraphical Association 

to establish a land utilisation survey of Britain, with 
a central office m London, which shall act as an 
organising and collecting centre for work of a similar 
character The supjKjrt of the Ordnance Survey, 
of various education authorities, and of agricultural 
authorities has been promised, and inquiries should 
be addressed to Dr L D Stamp at the London School 
of Economics 

Thf Actuaby and the Geoghai-heb 

Under the title of “ 'fhe Mortality of Europeans in 
Kquatoiial Africa A Study of the Effects of Im- 
proved Conditions and Mode of Life ”, an important 
paper was read by Mr H E Raynes For life 
insurance purposes an accurate estimate of probable 
mortality under tropical conditions is obviously 
of the greatest importance The most trustworthy 
fibres available relate to government servants, 
of all ranks and drawn from all classes, employed in 
West Africa In the periwi 1881-1897 the death- 
rates per 1000 per annum were 76 8 for the Gold Coast 
and 63 6 for Lagos Since that time the improve 
ment has been simply amazing— a consistently rapid 
decline, interrupted only during the veal's of the War 
and immediately after, when many ofticials were over- 
worked and their leave long overdue The improve 
ment has been specially marked since 1921, and at all 
ages the death rotes in 1926-28 wore an improvement 
on those for 1921-24 In the period 1926-28 the rate 
vaned from 6 6 per 1000 at the age of 26 to 12 1 per 
1000 at age 46, dropping to 9 3 for age 60 and over 
A similar reduction in the ‘ invaliding rate ’ — Euro- 
peans sent home on sick leave or mtired as unfit — 
IS also seen It is often asserted that the resident 
from the tropics returns home ruined in health and 
doomed to an early death Records of retired officials 
from West Africa, however, show in 1926-28 a mor 
tality of 14 6 per 1000 per annum, against the normal 
for Great Britain of 16 

Under modem conditions the European in tlie 
tropics has an expectation of life differing almost 
imperceptibly from that in his native country 
Deaths are not due to the climate — the ‘ poisonous 
atmosphere ’ of the tropics is a myth — but to lack 
of precaution against disease Nearly all tropical 
diseases are preventable, because they are either 
water borne or insect borne There are three essen- 
tial factors in modem conditions — segregation (be- 
cause of opportunities of social intercourse amongst 
Europeans and a resulting high moral standard), 
sanitation, and personal hymene Good, even luxuri- 
ous, housmg and good food are necessities, not 
luxunes, for the European in the tropics The com 
paratively high mortality amongst missionanes em- 
phasises the result of a lower standard of comfort 
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Bbitish Nationai, Parks 
Dr Vaughan Cornish entered an eloquent plea for a 
national coastal park, and for reasons of winter 
climatic conditions, emphasised the suitability of 
parts of Pembrokeshire or Cornwall 

The Norwich Foik Museum 
At the conclusion of the London meeting, a party of 
members visited Norwich at the invitation of the 
Norwich branch On the Saturday evening they were 
received by the Lord Mayor (Councillor H Harper 
Smith), who, m a lantern lecture, outlined the growth 
of the city, and gave the Association some idea of the 
wisely planneil and actively pursued efforts of the 
Corporation to preserve the ancient monuments in 
which Norwich is so rich and to develop the amenities 
of the city in all directions The reception was hold 


in the Strangers’ Hall, a beautiful medieval mansion 
presented to the city by the late Mr L G Boling- 
broke and since utilised for the housing of the first 
‘ Folk Museum ’ in the country Of parallel interest 
18 the Bridewell Museum, another meilieval mansion, 
and a magnificent example of squared flint work, 
which houses a collection illustrating local mdustrics 
There are few cities which can boast a comparable 
collection so well arranged, and it is hopetl that its 
imineiise educational value will bo maintained by 
keeping the exhibits up to date as Norwich indiistnes 
develop 

On Sunday the party studied the agriculture of 
Norfolk between Noiwich and Cromer, and the coast 
eiosion and geology between Cromer and Shermgham 
Monday was devoted to a morning tour of the cit> , 
and an afternoon visit to Messrs Colman’s miiKtaicl 
woiks L Dudley Istamp 


Annual Meeting^ of the Science Masters’ Association 

^PHR full piogiainmo of the thirtieth annual meeting in thin mmils about the value of piactical examina 
of the Scienci Masters’ Association under the tions at the school i < itdu ate stage borne f xainining 

pii sidency of Prof J (' Philip, held at the Imponal bodies demand them otbeis do not and it is not 

College of Sfience, with evening me< tings at King’s surprising that silence masters are also divided on the 

College for Women, appoarml m Nature of Doc 28 question But a geneial feeling piovails that some 
m the Diary of Societies form of piaitual examination is desiiable at the 

Twelve years ago the membership of the Assotia school leitifiiate stage This should test the ability 
turn was about 200 and the whole exhibition of to <lo practical work and not throritual work or 
tiailers, publisheis, and membirs was confined to one mathernaliiit The joint disc ussion with the Phvsical 
largo room m the London Day 'Training College Society on Examinations m Practical Physics ’ was 
To day the membeiship is 1600, about 500 of whom notowortliv , m that anew method of examining jJiac 

attended the recent four days confeience The mom tical woik was put foiwaid by Dr L F Rithaidson 

hers’ exhibit alone, consisting of about 70 pieces of aiul Mi R S Maxwell, who call it the ‘ jiantopinc ’ 

apparatus made in school woikshops, much of it method In it a large number of simple experimints 

original and very ingenious, occupied the whole of aro to lx done in, sav three houis, the candidates 

the large Physical Chemistry Laboratory of the Im moving rounil like the mcmbeis of a family coach 

penal College, whilst the tradeis’ and publishers’ ex every time a bell is mng Mi Meier, ot Rugby School, 

nibition was most extensive and instructive, occupy mentioned that he liacl tiled this with a class, setting 

mg two laboratoiies, one being the largest in the six shoit expeiiiTiciils to be done in two houis and 
building This remarkable development of the Assoi 111 ho was convinced that this method, combined with a 

tion IS of course due to the original tounders having praitiial examination in which all the candidates 
the vision to throw open the membership to all male answeied one and the same (luestion m three hours, 

teachers ot science in secondary schools The friendly gives a tiustworthj method of testing piactical work 

contact and fellowship between men with varying The discussion on broadi asting whioh followed the 
types of teaching experience is probably one cause specimen lesson on “Liquids”, given by Mi A F 

of the particularly bright and stimulating discussions Walden and broadcast by the B B F from an adjacent 

which were an outstanding feature of this year’s temporal y studio, elicited the fact that there is a 

conference, and show that teachers of science as great divergence of opinion on the value of broad 

a body are keenly alive and that school science is cast lessons in science It was agieed that broad 

m a healthy condition This does not mean that casting might bo utilised to bring boys and girls into 
teachers of science are satisfied either with the content touch with recent developments by enabling them to 
of their courses or the methods of teaching They listen to accounts broadcast by the actual discoverers 
realise that school science is a relatively recent do A resolution was jiasstd that " This Association sug- 
velopment and as such is of necessity still in the gests that broadcasting is not a suitable medium for 
exjjerimental stage — a fact apt to be overlooked by the science lesson, but recognises that it might be of 
the cntics use in presenting lectures on general science subjects 

Many of the members feel, with the piesident, that at a time outside the ordinary school time table ” 
after the school certificate stage the tendency has The past neglect of the teaching of biology in the 
been to make the courses for science specialists too schools has been jiartly owing to the fact that physics 
intensive On the other hand, others prefer to keep and chemistry developed earlier and that these sub 
within the narrower limits on the groimd of thorough jects lend themselves moio readily to laboratory treat 

ness There is room for both types of post matncula ment, partly also to the fact that biology should bo 

tion course according to the natural abilities of the first of all an outdoor study, and this raises time 
pupils and the qualifications of the teacher table difficulties seldom appreciated by headmasters 

The need for closer eo operation between university The well attended discussion on “ School Certificate 
and school is keenly felt by science masters, and clunng Biology ", at which the syllabus printed in last week’s 
the recent conference the rector of the impened Nature was discussed, directed attention to the fact 
College, the president of the Association, and the four that teachers of the subject work under very varying 
professors who initiated the discussion on “ Openings conditions in regard to time allowance, laboratory 
for College Tramecl Men in the Mineral Industry ”, all accommodation and assistance, money available, etc , 
made special reference to this * making common agreement on a syllabus difficult 

For years science masters have been much exercised This could be overcome by schools sending their own 
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syllabuses for ajyiroval by the examiners Resolu 
uons were passm that papers on biology should not 
include questions in pure chemistry and physics , that 
there should be no separate practical examination , 
that m many schools definite field work is at present 
impossible , that biology should be a subject which 
ranks for matriculating purposes on the same footing 
as other subjects , and that the course should be 
primarily for general education purposes 

The retiring chairman, Mr W .1 Qale, handled 
the raeetmgs with his usual skill In previous years 
he has rendered the Association excellent service, first 
"as a member of the committee and later as secretary 
The chairman for 1930 is Mr F Fairbrother, of the 
Cedars School, Leighton Buzzard, and the new presi 
dent IS Sir Charles Grant Robertson, pnncipal of the 
University of Birmingham, where the next meeting is 
to be held 


University and Educational Intelligence 

Bbistol — Dr R J Brocklehurst has been appomted 
to the chair of physiology Dr Brocklehurst took 
first class Hons Schools at Oxford, and was assistant 
m physiology, at first part time, then whole time, at 
St Bartholomew’s Medical College in 1926-26 He 
was awardeil a RadolifPe Travelling Fellowship from 
Oxford, with which he went to America and Germany 
from 1926 until 1928, returning to take up a post 
as semor lecturer at Umversity College, London, m 
August 1028 His new appointment dates from Aug 1 
next 

Leeds — Plans have now boon approveil for the 
new building to accommodate the Department of 
Chemistry — Inorganic, Organic, and Physical This 
bmlding, stretching, when completed, from the Physics 
Department to Woodhouse Lane, will, together with 
the mining block at right angles to it, form the north 
elevation of the new scheme Tlie east elevation 
will run alongside Woodhouse Lane, tor a distanoe of 
about 180 feet, and at its lower end another wmg, 
containing a number of large laboratories, will reaw 
back a distanoe of 240 feet towards the physics bmldmg 
and wiU form the southern side of the rectangle of 
which the complete building will consist Tlie 
erection of certain portions of the chemistry block 
IS being postrxined, but even so the building shortly 
to be started will have a floor space of some 95,000 
square feet 


The Board of Governors of the Hebrew University 
m Jerusalem has authorised the various science 
departments and institutes to conduct formal courses 
m biological sciences The establishment of a School 
of Tropical Medicine has also been approved The 
School IS to be in connexion with the proposeil 
medical centre m Jerusalem, which is bemg planned 
jointly with the American Jewish Physicians’ Com 
mittee and the Hadassah Medical Orgamsation Dr S 
Adler has been promoted to bo professor of parasitology 
and director of the Department of Parasitology at the 
University, and he has been granted twelve months’ 
leave in order to carry out investigations on kala azar 
for the Royal Society Dr A IVaenkel, formerly 
professor of mathematics at the University of Kiel, 
has been appomted professor of mathematics m the 
Kinstem Institute of Mathematics at the University, 
and Dr M Felete has been made associate professor of 
mathematics A special course in advanoM baoterio 
logy for graduate students is bemg given by Gie 
Department of Hygiene 
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Histone Natural Events. 

Jan 30 , X 607 Severn Floods — Stow records that 
“ the waters rose above the tops of the houses ”, and 
the event is commemorated by a painted board m 
the church at Kmgston Seymour The flood came 
suddenly , many persons were drowned and much 
cattle and goods lost, the water m the church was 
five feet high and lay on the ground about ten days 
The floods extended along the coast for about 20 miles 
and reached a depth of 12 feet in places The East 
Anglian fens were widely flooded by tjm same storm, 
and in Romney Marsh the sea canmjn so “out- 
rageously ” that it did not seem as if the area could 
ever be reclaimed 

Jan 30, 1838 Great Cold —On Jan 7 a very 
severe frost set m and continued a month Jan 20 
is described as the coldest day of the oentuiy m 
London, temperature fell to -4° I at Greenwich, 
- 13 J“ F at Beckenham, and - 14° F at Walton near 
Claremont 

Jan 21 - 33 , 1904 Hurricane in Fiji — A violent 
hurricane struck the eastern part of the Fiji Islands, 
probably coming from north of east, recurving near 
the group and passmg away to the south east Many 
houses and coco nut trees were destroyed, and the 
lowlands were flooded six feet abo\ e high tide mark 

Jan 33 - 34,1879 Glazed Frost — At Fontainebleau 
and Orleans ram fell steadily for three days at a uni 
form temperature of 27° F , freezing as it fell A layer 
of ice an inch thick formed on the ground, while the 
branches and twigs of the trees and the telegraph 
wires were covert by shells of ice of the same or 
greater thickness 

Jan 33 , 1556 Great Earthquake — The Chinese 
earthquake of this date, the most destructive in 
human life of all known earthquakes, was especially 
severe m the provinces of Shensi and Shansi In 
some places, houses and parts of cities sank into the 
earth More than 830,000 persons were killed 

Jan 33 , 1855 Great Earthquake — The earth 
quake that occurred on Jan 23 m 1866 was one 
of the strongast of New Zealand earthquakes, 
having disturbed an area of about 360,000 sq miles 
The earthquake is remarkable for the wide spread 
changes of elevation that accompanied it A tract 
of land m the southern portion of the North Island, 
about 4600 sq miles m area, was raised from 1 to 9 
feet, the greater amount bemg reached along an old 
fault for a distance of 90 miles along the foot of 
the Remutaka Mountains In the South Island, the 
ground was usually depressed from 1 to 6 feet, though 
over a smaller area 

Jan 33,1895 Thunderstorm and Squall — Shortly 
before 10 a m , intense darkness and thick fog came 
on suddenly m London, fohowed abruptly by a sharo 
thimderstorra with a heavy shower of hail, while 
temperature dropped 6 ° F and the wind rose suddenly 
from nearly calm almost to gale force The storm 
was traced across England from Leeds to Sussex , at 
Bromley near Guildford there was heavy snow and 
great destruction of trees The thunderstorm was 
followed by a severe frost 

Jan 34 , 1666 Wind Storm — Pepys records that 
“ It was dangerous to walk m the street [of London], 
the bnoks and tiles fallmg from the houses that the 
whole streets were covered with them, and whole 
chimneys, nay, whole houses m two or three places, 
blowed down But, above all, the pales on London 
Bridge on both sides were blown away, so that we 
were fam to stoop very low for fear of blowmg off the 
bridge We could see no boats m the Thames afloat. 
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but what were broke loose, and earned through the 
bridge, it being ebbing water And the greatest sight 
of all was, among other parcels of slnpa driven here 
and there m olusters together, one was quite overset 
and lay with her masts all along m the water, and 
keel above water ” 

Jan 24, 1684 Great Frost — Under this date 
Evelyn wrote “ The frost contmumg more and more 
severe, the Thames before London was still plant^ 
with boothes in formal atreetes, all sorts of trades and 
shops furnished and full of commodities even to a 
printing presae Coaches j)he<l from Westminster 

to the Temple, and from several other staires, to and 
fro as in the streotos, slerls, sliding with skeotes, a 
bull baiting, horse and coach races, puppet plays, and 
interludes, cookes, tiplmg, and other lewd places, so 
that it seemed to he a bacchanalian triumph, or 
carnival on the water” 'Ihis frost continued from 
the beginning of December to Feb 6, and according 
to Maitland’s ' History of London ’ a whole ox was 
roasted on the ice near Whitehall On the Mendip 
Hills the snow was more than six feet deep in jilaces 
and peojile were bunod , some of it still remained at 
midsummer This was the winter desenbod in 
“ Lorna Doorie ” 

Jan 24,1936 The Largest Sunspot ' — On this day 
the largest sunspot seen in recent years (certainly 
since 1874 when the Oreenwioh photographic senes 
was instituted) passed across the sun’s central 
meridian The spot, complex in structuie, was about 
70,000 miles m length and occufiied an area of nearly 
4000 millions of square miles 1 liis region of the sun 
was active m the preceding December, when a large 
wiot, only sbghtU inferior to the great spot of 
January, was also easily seen with the naked eve 
On Jan 2'5 and again on Feb 22 when the spot ha<l 
diminished, brilliant gaseous eruptions were onserved 
spectroscopically The region was marked through 
out by a great extent of bright facul% which persisted 
for nmre than six months A magnetic storm, pre 
sumably related to this active solar region, took place 
on Jon 26-27, and was followed one synodic solar 
rotation later by another on Feb 23 25 

J«n 25, 1757 Damage by Lightning — Above 20 
^t of the upper part of the spire of Lostwithiel 
Church, Cornwall, were thrown down and dispersed 
m all directions, and some pieces were found at the 
distance of 200 yards The vane was thrown down 
and bruised, its socket being rent open “ as if it had 
been burst by gunpowder, anil m such a manner ns 
could not well be occasioned by the fall ” 


Societies and Academies 

London 

Royal Meteorological Society, Deo 18— J Edmund 
Clark and I D Margary Floral isophenes and isakairs 
•It 18 now possible to compare the annual isophene 
map with the average map and to prepare from it a 
map showing for that year the variations from the 
average m all parts of the Bntish Isles Lines are 
drawn through points of equal variation defining areas 
ot real earlmess or lateness and are called ‘ isakairs ’ 
(equal unseasonabloness) Maps so prepared are more 
instructive than the original isophene maps, for these 
are based on the origmal observations, which are 
always dependent on altitude, latitude, etc , in addi 
tion to the changmg weather factors In the isakair 
ttiaps these constant influences are removed and the 
relation of weather to plant growth can thus be more 
readily followed Isakoir maps have been prepared 
tor every year from 1891 They show the general distn- 
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button and degree of earlmess and lateness in the farst 
eight months of each year, and form a unique senes 
for such information — Sir Gilbert T Walker On the 
mechanism of tornadoes The prevailing idea that 
the area ot a tornado is loughly vertical has been 
opposed by Wegener, wlio maintained that it is lion 
zontal In this paper it is urgeil that while Wegener’s 
evidence against a veitical axis is eonclusive, he does 
not provide an adequate explanation of a horizontal 
direction, and that the rotation of the earth will, when 
convergence oi < urs, sot up a spin parallel to its axis 
This view IS supjwrted by the almost universal anti 
clockwise rotation of tornadoes m the northern hetni 
sphere and, in general, by the photographic evidence 
— E W Bliss A study of rainfall m the West Indies 
The rainfall 111 the eastern islands of the West Indies 
18 rolatixl to the circulation of the North Atlantic 
during tho months Man h to May preceding, and is 
deficient when the circulation is more vigorous than 
usual , there is a close relationship with temiierature 
m tho Capo Verde Islands, and low temperatures tend 
to be followed by dohcieiit raintall In addition, the 
rainfall in this pait ot tho West Imlios belongs to tho 
first gioup of thi soul hem oscillation 

Linnean Society, Dot 19 — Dame Helen Gwynne- 
Vaughan and Mrs H S Williamson A contribution 
to the stuilv ot nutritive heterothallism In Hvrnarta 
granvlukt a coprofihiloiis moinbi r of theDiscomycotes, 
nutritive heUirothallism is associated with the presence 
of a functional oogonium The spores are mcajiable 
of germination until five months after they are shed , 
thov remain viable for a year 01 more Single spore 
cultures piodiiro normal aichicarps, but these fail to 
form ascogonous hvplise in about 60 jier cent of 
cases fruits develop where two monothallic strains 
meet Tho strains hi e of two kinds, + and - fsinee 
each produces oogouia, tho difference between tliem 
cannot be sexual Mycelial fusions are c ommon, when 
they take place between -e and stiams, the oogonia 
in the neighbourhood form ascogonous hyphee and 
develop into fruits Their asci contain both + and - 
spores, showing that fusion of + and nuclei takes 
place F Howard Lancum On the eviction method 
of the cuckoo Photographs of the process were 
secured last summer illustrating the various stages 
The average time taken by young cuckoos to effei t an 
eviction 18 throe and a half minutes In the case 
photographed although the cuckoo ejected the egg 
many times during the morning, in only one instance 
did It take longer than twenty seconds to do so The 
photographs showed that the cuckoo insinuated a 
wing underneath tho egg and tilted it inward on to its 
hollowed back where it was held by tho bird s wings 
and backward tilted head The egg is then pushed up 
the wall of the neat, the cuckoo meanwhile turning 
its back to It and maintaining a tirm grip on the nest 
material with its feet. The throwmg out movement 
commences bv the cuckoo pushing tiic egg out back- 
wanls with its outspread wings, and fimSies with a 
very vigorous push This cuckoo evicted tlu» same 
egg (which was replaced on each occasion) fifteen 
tunes in an hour The strength and persistence 'of so 
young a bird (approximately thirty six hours old), 
which could repeatedly evict an egg nearly as heavy 
as itself, climbing an almost perpendicular wall to do 
so, were remarkable 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, Deo 9 Gabriel Bertrand 
and L Silbersteln 'The relative importance of sulphur 
and phosphorus m the nutrition of plants It has 
been proved m earlier commumcations that determina- 
tions of sulphur and phosphorus m the ash of plants 
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18 liable to give erroneous figures for the proportions of 
these two elements present m the plant, owing to 
variable losses on ignition Analyses avoiding this 
source of error are therefore given In estumatmg the 
sulphur requirements of a soil, regard must be had to 
the fact that considerable proportions of it may 
masked by the presence of barium Sulphur must be 
considered as an element to be taken into account in 
the mammal treatment of the soil — E Mathias Con 
tribution to the study of fulminating matter Globular 
lightning forming holes m the ground —A Demoulin 
The theory of networks ~H Krebs The deformation 
of surfaces — Mandelbrojt and Gergen Functions de 
fined by a series of Dirichlet — D S de Lavaud The j 
variations of sensibility of self tightening brakes on I 
motor vehicles — H Mineur The Keplenan move 
ment disturbed ^ a field of external gravitation — P 
L Mercanton The true height of the Boerenberg of 
J on Mayen The values obtained for the height of this 
mountain by different observers show large variations 
Barometric observations m 1921 gave 2278 metres 
direct measurement with a base Ime of 1062 metres 
gave 2274 metres Hence the ma[) due to the Austrian | 
expeilition of 1882—83 requires correction in this and 
m other distances found m error —A Gruvel A 
fishery map of a part of the western coast of Morocco 
— T Takduchi Maohinoa which work between two 
radiant sources — -A Zmaezynski and A Bonhoure 
The boiling point of water as a function of the pressure 
A development of the apparatus <levised by W 
Swietoslawski for measuring the boiling points of 
water under different pressures The two electrical 
resistances employed were standardised over the range 
0® 200° C at the Bureau International des Folds et 
M^sures Over the pressure range 683 832 nun of 
mercury, the results found were mtermediate between 
the results of Holbom and Henning and of Chappuis, 
the concordance with the observations of the latter 
being close — A GuiUet The use of a galena detector 
m measurements worked with a variable current — 
Stefan Vsneov The hydrogen spectra obtained by 
electronic sliook m a mixture of hydrogen and mercury 
vapour — Adolfo T Williams Spectral terras and 
chemical valency — R Lucas and Mile D Biquard 
The influence of temperature and of solvents on the 
rotatory powers of active substances Data for the 
rotatoiy power of I fenchone, d cyanocamphor, 
d amsylcamphor, and dimethylmalic ester at various 
temperatures and also in different solvents In these 
oases it IS not possible to account for the variations 
of the specific rotatory power by the hypothesis of the 
existence of only two active forms — Georges Fournier 
and Marcel Guillot The radiation responsible for the 
raising of the absorption curves relative to radium 
(D+E) — F Bourion and E Rouyer Boiling point 
study of the molecular equilibrium of rosorcmol m 
solutions of calcium chloride — M Bourguel and Mile 
V Gredy The mechanism of catalytic hydrogena 
tion — H Pdlabon The eiction of iodine vapour 
on phosphorus vapour The volatility product — E 
Herzog and G Chaudron The alteration of the 
mechanical properties of sheets of duralumin after 
corrosion by sea water The pinholes produced m the 
duralumm by attack by sea water reifuoe the elonga 
tioii, but do not sensibly reduce the breaking load 
— Andrd Job and Georges Champetier The Nation 
of acetylene by phenylmagnesium bromide in the 
presence of ferric chloride — G Dedebant Mathe 
matical contnbution to the analysis of the field of 
pressure — C Dauz4re The formation of electrical 
charges in storms A discussion of Simpson’s theory 
of ram, with special reference to the cause of the 

E ositive electrical charge —A and G Hamel The 
eterogamy of Lola lubrtca (Cladophoracese) — Paul | 
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Dop Two new genera of Bimomacoss of Tonkin — 
N Wagner The evolution of the ohondnome m the 
seeds of Phaaeoltu multiflorue — Jean Mercier Obser 
vations on the Paammechwua mtltana of the bay of 
the Seme — Mme Y Khouvine, E Aubel, and L 
Chevillard The transformation of pyruvic acid into 
lactic acid m the liver 


Sydney 

Linnean Society of New South Wales, Nov 27 — 
F H S Roberts A revision of the Australian Bom 
byliidw (Diptora) (Ft 3) This paper deals with the 
leaser subfamilies — R Broom On some recent new 
light on the origin of the mammals Additional light 
w thrown on the problem a recently discovered 
specimen from Lariybrand, Orange Free State, from 
the Cave Sandstone, of Rhaetic or Lower Jurassic 
age The new animal is a small mammal like creature 
about the size of a rat, but with relatively large liead 
and a long tail Together with Karoomyt, Pachy- 
genelus and Tnlheledon, it is placed in the new sub 
oriler — W F Blakely A further contnbution to our 
knowleilge of the flora of New South Wales This 
pajier deals with the description of six new species of 
plants, one of each of the following genera Correa 
(Rutaceie), Bertya (Kuphorbiaceec), Lanopetalum 
(StorciiliaceiB), Kuntea (Myrtoceee), ProsUinthera 
(Labiatse) and Ooodenia (Goodeniacetc) — W L 
Waterhouse Australian i ust studies (Ft 1) Teleiito 
spore germinations of Pwfima gramtnia trthm E and 
H occur over a more extended period than had been 
previously determined Ihe mciilial stage has been 
produced repeatedly, but on no occasion by P 
gramtnia Iritiei 43 Piotound alterations m the ro 
actions prodiK ed m seedlings by forms of P grammia 
tnttci and other nists may be brought about by 
altering the environmental conditions m the plant 
house In Australasia there have been found seven 
naturally oecurrmg physiological forms of wheat 
stem rust, and five of oat stem rust, together with 
two forms of P tnticina Certain grasses have been 
shown to be important hosts of ( eteal rusts Evidence 
has been obtamed pointing clearly to the fact that 
rusts over summer in the uredospore stage on ‘ volun- 
teer ’ cereals as well as on grasses — A L Tonnoir 
Australian Mycetophihd® Synopsis of the genera 
A review of the Australian Mycetoplnhd fauna to 
date A Ust of the genera is given, ten being described 
as new and the total recorded for the different States 
being brought to forty seven A peculiar adaptation 
of the palpi as prehensile organs m one species is 
desenbed, as well as a cose of mimetic resemblance of 
a Mycetophilid to a Hymenoptoron 

Washinoton, D C 

National Academy of Science* (Proc ,Vol 10, No 10, 
Oct 16) — -P W Bridgman (1) On the application 
of thermodynamics to the thei-mo electric circuit By 
a rearrangement of the argument, the equations of 
Kelvin for this circuit can be deiluced rigorously from 
thermodynamics without assummg the justifiability of 
neglecting the effect of necessary irreversible processes 
— (2) On the nature of the transverse thermo magnetic 
effect and the transverse thermo electric effect m 
crystals There is a fundamental difference m sign 
in the relations connecting the Ettingshausen with 
the Nernst coefficient and their crystal analogues — 
F Zwicky On the red shift of spectral Imes through 
interstellar space A qualitative, theoretical dw 
cussion of a new effect of masses upon light which is a 
^rt of gravitational analogue of the Crompton effect 
It offers an explanation of the high receding velocities 
of very distant nebulw — E L Hill Relative inten 
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aitieB in nuclear spin multiplets A theoretical dis 
cussion — M S Vallarta On Einstein’s unified field 
equations and the Schwarzschild solution -Charles 
E St John Elements in the sun Of the 92 possible 
elements, 90 have been found in the earth and 68 m 
the sun’s atmosphere There are many faint lines 
and several strong ones in the solar spectrum as yet 
unidentified Some of the strong lines are )>robBbly 
due to common elements, and since corresponding lines 
are not produced in laboratory, their presence suggests 
exceptional conditions of excitation — Alfred J Lotka 
Biometric func tions in a jiopulation growing in ai t ord 
anco with a prescribed law -J L Walsh Boundary 
values of an analytic function and the lihebj theft 
method of approximation N Wiener and M S 
Vallarta On the sphi rii ally symmetrical statical 
held in Einstein s iinifiod theory a corret tion 
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Rationalisation 

fTTO be reasonable may seem to the follower of 
JL custom to involve a disturbmg rashness 
and to be scientific may seem to imply an unneces 
sary exactness where hit or miss has been the 
method used Thus m Great Britain rationalisa 
tion may appear to be either revolutionary or too 
meticulous although it is only the inevitable 
result of tho advance in industrial methods which 
has occurred during the past twenty years Words 
have a mythological power In German pure 
reason is admired and the Germans seem to 
have invented the non psychological industrial 
use of the word rationalisation In the United 
States because there men revere science — with 
little understanding of it the phrase first used for 
the new policy was scientific management In 
general as Mr Urwick shows in his book The 
Meaning of Rationalisation this name for an 
industrial policy imilies the application of the 
exact methods of science to tho orgamsmg of pro 
duction In its primitive form this policy involved 
only Taylors plan for studying the movement of 
workers in machine production for the purjKise of 
eliminating uimecessary c ffort but now the policy 
of rationalisation involves also (1) scientific re 
search on materials machinery and sale methods 
and (2) scientific or exact rcplaniung of the 
managerial and financial organisation of an enter 
prise leading in many cases to amalgamation of 
enterprises 

As an example of the need for reorganisation 
after a jieriod of unorganised growth mention may 
be made of a particular enterprise which has greatly 
expanded in tho past twenty years On mvestiga 
tion the managing director of the firm in question 
found that hm office was sending about 300 orders 
for stationery during the year to about 30 different 
firms The incidental waste of energy and money 
affected the cost of production but the system 
was the result of accretion without design 
Still more costly waste occurs in the iron and steel 
processes which some firms have inhented and 
in methods of distribution the waste incidental to 
changes in the places where people live and changes 
in their habits are obvious in our streets Of the 
need for thinking and for replanning traditional 
methods there is no doubt the only common doubt 
appears to be how far we should carry our thinking 

Scientific research is clearly desirable for the 
days of chance disoovery of material or processes 
are probably over But research on an adequate 
scale IS too costly for small enterprises and therefore 
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reseaxch is one of the reasons for more inolosive 
organisations The results of research on dyes have 
been discussed by Mr James Morton m his recent 
paper, read before the Royal Society of Arts, on 
“ Fast Dyeing and Ityes ” The Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research provides some 
of the needs which are more generally supphed in 
Germany and the United States by large mdustnai 
organisations, independent of the State 

Again, it IS generally agreed that new maciunery 
or new processes will reduce the cost of production , 
and rationalisation may therefore mcrease pro- 
ductivity, with less effort on the part of the worker 
and lower ‘ overhead charges ’ even when the new 
machinery is expensive In the Clyde engineering 
and shipWilding trades, the same production as m 
1914 can now be obtained with only about 60 per 
cent of the labour There was an mdication of 
the new situation when an engine was placed in a 
ship in one afternoon, which it would have taken 
three weeks and perhaps six times the number 
of men to place in a ship in 1914 Similarly, in 
the United States “ automatic electro-pneumatic 
systems of freight tar control have eliminated 
switchmen Seven men used to operate trains 
m the New York subways now with automatic 
controls one motorman and one guard compose 
the crew The Boston and Maine railroad has a 
freight handhng mechanism to take care of a 
million freight oars a year Switchmen and brake 
men are elimmated One skilled man in a tower 
directs the process It saves the labour of four 
hundred workers ” Such is the dcscnptive ex 
ample given in Mr Stuart Chase’s “ Men and 
Machmes ” 

From one point of view this process looks like 
an ehmination of waste or of unnecessary effort 
and thus it is connected with the elimination of 
unremuncrative plant, which, as the Times City 
notes on Dec 17 expressed it, has “ become 
obsolete through the rapid march of science ” 
The same notes continue “ the bankers must 
bear some share of the responsibility for the slow 
ness with which the principles of rationalisation 
have been practised ” — they continue to give 
financial facilities to obsolete processes How 
manjjl^ balance-sheets mclude vidues for assets that 
are really worthless I Thus rationahsation comes 
to mean ' facing facts ’ and elinunatmg waste plant 
and deletmg mythical ‘ capital ’, as well as dis- 
missmg unnecessary labour 

It 18 here that a new aspect of rationalisation 
appears, which is bemg studied by the International 
Industrial Relations Association, which exists for 
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the promotion of satisfactory human relations in 
industry Passing beyond the old ‘ scientific 
management ’ into what is now known os ‘ in 
dustnal psychology ’, in the work of our own 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology, Miss 
Mary van Kleeck, of the Russell Sage Foundation, 
and other observers, have shown that more skilful 
management of men is essential to true rationalisa- 
tion Heavy manual labour is being decreased and 
machme mmding is becoming commoner, which 
may produce ‘ Robots ’ A new type of worker 
m industry is arising , and the old typo of foreman 
and manager is already obsolete Again, the con 
traction of employment in the older processes is 
causing unemployment among the older men and 
women and the new processes are taking up the 
young Evidently new psychological problems are 
mvolved in rationalisation 

In this connexion the establishment of the 
Institute of Industrial Administration is important ' 
Evidently we cannot afford to trust to the appear 
ance at the right moment of ‘ htaven sent ’ man 
agers , for the management of men and the 
orgamsation of production require trammg, and 
wo are now m the position of being able to use 
exact knowledge of methods In spite of differences 
in different trades and different traditions in dif 
ferent enterprises, there are some common factors 
in all industrial management Rationahsation 
imphes the use in each enterprise of the knowledge 
of these common factors , but many employers 
and directors are still at the mental stage of those 
older teachers, who distrusted training for teachers 
on the ground that a teacher was born and not 
made The trouble is that an insufficient supply 
of ‘ natural ’ teachers is bom and Nature supplies 
the art by which the deficiencies of Nature are 
amended So trammg and a test of competence are 
required for the supply of competent ‘ executives ’ 
in industry 

There is, however, one of the most fundamental 
problems which the advocates of rationahsation and 
its practitioners are not considering The increase 
of productivity with less labour employed involves 
a decrease in the total of wages paid to the reduced 
number of workers , and wages are purchasing 
power Therefore the power to produce is in- 
creasing by methods which themselves decrease 
the power to consume If the same amount of 
production is obtamed with only 60 per cent of 
the labour, then 40 per cent of the former number 
of workers have lost their power to purchase , 
and the unemployment benefit only just barely 

' aegittered OfflM 47 King WlUlun Street, I/wdon, E 0 4 
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keeps thejr purchasing power at a minimum Now, 
most of the a( tive business men who are rationalis 
mg are ‘ erapJoyers ’ or organisers of production, 
rather than commercial salesmen They tend, 
therefore, to aim in rationalisation at restricting 
the use of the new productive power to meet a 
shrinking market Profits are thus secured by 
preventing the use of productive power Not 
simply are ‘ less economic ’ enterprises closet! down , 
but the whole of a great orgamsation may be used to 
cut production to the size of the market , and since 
less labour is needed every day, the market shrinks 
Unemployment is breeding unemployment 

This 18 a problem of price rather than cost 
There is a need for house room and clothing which 
cannot become ‘ effective demand ’, to set the pro 
ductive power going, because those in need have 
not purchasing power at the existing jirices Hut 
there are ways of reducing prices, so that the gam 
from reduced costs may not all be pocketed by the 
product rs, but may accrue to the final consumer 
It follows that for truly scicntifio consideration of 
the factors involved, we need a rationalisation of 
the market The use of credit, instalment buying, 
increased advertisement, and a changed education 
may bo good or bad as means for reducing prices , 
but clearly some such means must be studied, if 
the rationalisation of the productive process is not 
to leave on our hands a problem greater than the 
problem it solves Traditional ‘ trial and error ’ 
in economic policy should give place to the scien 
tific consideration of the market by an economic 
general staff 

Rationalisation involves not merely greater 
efficiency of the labour used, and greater competence 
in management, but also large scale, long sighted 
economic policy Such pohey must lie based upon 
a scientific knowledge of the resources, natural and 
human, available for produemg goods and services, 
a knowledge which the traditional ‘ busmess man ’ 
does not possess because he has confined his at 
tention to his own enterprise The traditional 
economic science may also bo proved to be in 
adequate for true rationalisation, since it rests upon 
a fatalism with regard to the market which is 
the result of a neglect to study ‘ consumption ’ 
Rationalisation m economic pohey cannot omit to 
consider the needs which are not in fact ‘ effective 
demand ’ , for there is no reason to suppose that 
a ‘ hidden hand ’ will provide a market if we tiunk 
only of costs and not of pnees, and there is every 
reason to beUeve that we can, if we give our mmds 
to it, mcrease the market to meet increasei; of 
productive power C Dkuslb Bubns 
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Agricultural Science and Grassland 

The World’s Orasses their Differentuition, Dielri 
bviton, Economics and Ecology By Prof J W 
Bews Pp \ii+408 (liondon. New York and 
Toronto Longmans, Green and Co Ltd , 1929 ) 
21 « net 

ECENT years have witnessed quite a remark- 
able development m the application of science 
to questions associated with the utilisation and 
management of grassland The agricultural scien- 
tific workers of nearly all countries of the world 
appear to bo devoting more and more attention to 
the manifold problems connected with grassland, 
and nowhtre is this in greater evidence than m 
Britain and in the overseas territories of the 
British Empire So great is the volume of research 
now m progress relative to grassland, that it is no 
unusual thmg to hear the view exiirtssed that our 
workcis in agricultural science are perhaps runmng 
the risk of neglecting the no less pressing problems 
of arable farming Apart altogether from the fact 
that there is an immense amount of leeway to be 
made up in connexion with the critical scientific 
study of grassland, and to the further fact that 
grassland contributes so matenally to the agricul- 
tural wealth of nations, it should never be forgotten 
that pastures and meadows, and still mure so tom 
porary leys, have always taken, and are likely 
always to take, an important place m most schemes 
of husbandry largely based on the use of the 
plough Pet haps a truer criticism relative to the 
vast amount of research in progress is that it is 
bemg conducted from so many different angles, 
and without i elation to any general philosophical 
attitude towards the grassland problem as a 
whole 

The appearance of Prof J W Bews’s important 
book on ‘ The World’s Grasses ” is, on this account, 
profoundly opportune— for in the last resort all 
studies of grassland must come back to the contri- 
butmg species, and notwnthstandmg the fact that 
leguminous plants are of great importance, and 
although it 18 becoming to be realised to an ever 
increasing extent that numerous plants belonging 
to other natural orders are of decided sigmfi- 
cance, yet the fact remains that it is the order 
Grammeae that sets the seal to the world’s grass- 
lands 

The value of Prof Bews’s book at the present 
juncture is that it at once rivets the attention of 
the student of grassland on species qm species — 
the bncks and mortar with which any proper ap 
preciation of the grassland complex can alone be 
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bmlt The ment of this arresting book hes m the 
fact that our author has not been content merely 
to describe the grass species of the world, and to 
prepare a very carefully planned key to the tribes 
and genera, but he has boldly assumed the rdle of 
systematist, ecologist, and physiologist, and has 
welded the immense amount of evidence brought 
forward mto a definite thesis — a definite guiding 
principle — ^which is presented in the stimulating 
form of an endeavour to trace the phylogeny of the 
vanous genera and their evolution in relation to 
ecology 

It follows that Prof Bews has written what is at 
once a book of reference and a highly suggestive 
treatise on the etiology of the world’s grasslands 
The former aspect of the book is embodied m 
Chap 111 with its key to the tribes and genera — a 
hne achievement this, to bring all the genera of 
so large an order mto one key — and Chaps iv , v , 
and VI , which deal with the distribution, ecology, 
and economics of the genera 

These chapters introduce no controversial sub 
jects, and alone render the book one which should 
be available to all workers concerned with grass- 
land For here is a remarkably trustworthy body 
of information collected in the compass of 167 pages 
(rather less than half the book) The nature of 
the treatment calls for generahsation, which must 
mevitably m certain particulars be somewhat in 
defimte, and perhaps more especially where par 
ticular species are concerned Thus, for example, 
it IB stated, that Poa tnvudva is closely allied to 
Poa praienats “and has the same habit”, whereas 
the former species spreads by means of stolons and 
the latter by means of rhizomes An error, which 
from the context would seem to be quite accidental, 
occurs when it is said that Bromua secaltnua is 
sometimes grown for hay The statement would 
be correct for B arvensta, which is mentioned m the 
precedmg sentence 

To attempt any detailed and unbiased criticism 
of the remaining — ^the challenging — chapters of the 
book IS itself difficult, for speciabsts m different 
branches of botany are bound to hold their own 
views, and it would be almost unfair to the author, 
who advisedly has adopted the synthetic treatment 
and lays no claim to bemg a specialist in all the 
subjects necessarily brought under discussion All 
will agree, however, that Prof Bews’s umque 
knowledge of the Qraminese as revealed on almost 
every page of the book, affords a complete justifica- 
tion for his manner of treatment — mdeed he may 
almost be said to have placed himself under an 
obhgation to take a philosophical view of his sub- 
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jeot — and consequently the real achievement of 
these chapters turns on the fact that he has 
envisaged our grasses and grasslands from a funda- 
mental and really scientific point of view 

We cannot, however, resist the temptation to 
quarrel mildly with Prof Bews on certain pomts 
of detail, and the more readily since he almost 
invites us to do so The mam argument adopted 
from a phylogenetic pomt of view appears to be 
that in general a reduction in the mflorescence or 
in any of its parts, or the hardcnmg of the structures 
Burroundmg the palcss, indicates an advance upon 
the primitive form, while the primitive habitat is 
taken to be moist (or even wet) and warm Advance, 
then, means the capacity to occupy the extremes 
of dry and cold habitats The chief drawback to 
the whole system is of course that it necessarily 
places great emphasis on floral similarity and dis- 
similarity, and perhaps does not lay sufficient 
stress on vegetative characters The system 
adopted is perfectly satisfactory for taxonomic 
purposes, in which connexion there can be little 
objection to genera as dissimilar as Phkum and 
Agroaha, which are alike in little else but the um 
floral condition of the spikelet, both being placed 
in the Agrostide® Similarly, on the basis of the 
organisation of the inflorescence, Lohum undoubt- 
edly finds a fit place in the Hordeee, and yet it might 
reasonably be argued that phylogenetically it comes 
much nearer the genus Featxica in the Festuemete 
than to any member of the Hordeae, on account of 
the fact that Lohum partnne, has been successfully 
intercrossed with three species of Featum These 
examples at least show the danger — and a danger 
which the author has himself emphasised — of for- 
cuig phylogenetic mterpretation upon a system of 
classification based essentially upon floral characters, 
and the danger is perhaps the greater because in 
the mam such a system has the undoubted appear- 
ance of bemg natural 

In his wholly admirable discussion on wide grass- 
land types m their ecological aspects, the author is 
undoubtedly faced with certain fundamental diffi- 
culties — difficulties which m some cases are hard 
to surmount, esjiecially when it is attempted to 
correlate phylogeny (based on taxonomy) with eco- 
logical facts In our view, the author has somewhat 
added to his difficulties when, for example, dis- 
cussing temperate and alpme ‘ meadows ’ and 
‘ pastures ’, he attempts to regard these as separate 
entities We thus ^d such a plant as Lol%um 
perenne, so characteristic of the best old British 
grasslands, excluded from ‘ meadows ’ — but these 
charaotenstic swards would seem inevitably to fall 
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into the ‘ meadow ’ category, particularly since 
Cynoaurus cnatattia is regarded as a constituent 
of meadow herbage If it is legitimate, and we 
think it IS, to include Lohum perenne in the 
‘meadow ’ category together with Phleum, Alopec 
urm, and other species, it would then also be 
mcumbent upon us to contradict the statement 
that “meadow grasses are also relatively primitive 
types ” 

In dealing with the vast and relatively lightly 
grazed areas of grassland, the biotic factor — man 
and his grazing ammals — is often of relatively 
slight significance, but the author has shown how 
greatly these grasslands may bo altered when this 
factor comes into play When dealmg with tem 
perate ‘ meadows ’ and ‘ pastures ’, and even with 
mountain and alpine grasslands, the author has 
perhaps not taken the biotic factor sufficiently 
seriously into consideration, for wherever grazing 
reaches any sort of intensity, wherever domesti 
cated ammals come upon the scene, the biotic 
factor undoubtedly ranks with the edaphic and 
climatic as of supreme importance 

Festwa and Poa, “ regarded as representing the 
most primitive of the ordinary grasses ”, yet have 
a very wide range in temperate regions The domi 
nant place taken by Poa pratenaia over considerable 
areas in North America (areas which by no means 
lepresent particularly primitive habitats), for ex 
ample, is due wholly or in very large measure to the 
biotic factor 

It IS not easy to estimate the extent to which the 
human biotic factor has influenced mountain, and 
particularly alpine grassland, but the occurrence 
together of Poa alpina and Phleum alpinum — ^two 
species of very different taxonomic-phylogenetic 
position — under alpine conditions may perhaps bo 
considered significant rather than merely inter 
esting 

These closing remarks have been made solely to 
mdicate the magnitude of the task which the 
author had set himself For this very reason, be 
cause Prof Bews has written this book, all who are 
mterested m the science of grasses and grassland 
are placed under a deep sense of obligation to him 
The illustrations (the subjects of which have been 
well chosen to show the range of differentiation ex- 
hibited by the tribes and genera), the bibliography 
(which 18 extensive and m the mam complete, 
despite the rather unexpected omission of Smclair’s 
‘‘ Hortus Gramineus Wobumensis ”), and the mdex 
(the chief references to the genera are shown m 
heavy type) are worthy of the book and of f,he 
author 
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Pliny as a Chemist 

The Elder Phny'a Chapters on Chemical Subjects 
Part 1 Edited, with Translation and Notes, 
by Dr Kenneth C Badey Pp 249 (London 
Edward Arnold and Co , 1 929 ) 12« M net 

I N the preface to this delightful and scholarly 
volume. Dr Bailey complains that recently 
pubhahetl histones of chemistry usually fail to 
give fair consideration to the chemical knowledge 
of the Romans Admitted, however, that Roman 
chemistry does generally receive scant notice, the 
reason surely fits m the comparative lack of material 
rather than in any wilful neglect on the part of 
the historian Rome has, in short, loft us no 
grand chemical gem ralisations or striking chemical 
discovenes An eminently practical people, the 
Romans were quick to perceive the value of applied 
science, and Roman artificers and engineers wore 
unequalled in skill and ingenuity Yet when the 
historian of chemistry attempts to lay his finger 
on definite advances which the Romans made, ho 
finds it an almost impossible task Perhaps here 
and there a recipe is given that cannot be paralleled 
in an earlier age here and there is a process which 
seems particularly appropriate to special circum- 
stances , here and there an apparently new 
operation is described , but that is all Roman 
craftsmen for the most part merely applied old 
knowledge with new efficiency, and Roman 
thinkers were more attracted to the laws of the 
State than to the laws of Nature 

To understand later developments, it is neverthe- 
less important to bo able to gauge accurately the 
scope and content of Roman empirical chemical 
knowloilge, and for this purpose Pliny’s “ Natural 
History ” is invaluable The most modem transla- 
tion of the whole of this great work is that of 
Bostock and Riley, published in 1855 and now 
almost introuvable In the long interval that has 
elapsed, the advance of both chemistry and the 
history of chemistry has been extremely rapid, 
and, as Dr Bailey justly observes, the historian 
now has at his disposal weapons so much more 
powerful as to warrant a new translation We are 
fortunate in that Dr Bailey has himself undertaken 
the task of editing and translating the chemical 
sections, the difficulties of which are numerous and 
often very perplexing 

Pbny, whose numerous public activities cul- 
minate m his appomtment as Admiral of the 
Fleet, collected a vast amount of miscellaneous 
information, and as he was by no means deficient 
m the cntical faculty, much of it is closely accurate 
D 1 
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The chemical sections, scattered throughout the 
“ Natural History ”, are consequently m general 
plam statements of fact, largely free from the 
superstitious embellishments so exasperatmg to 
the student of early chemistry It is true that the 
statements are often erroneous, but they are at 
least not deliberately mystificatory 

Primitive chemical writings present two cate 
gones of difficulties first, the establishment of 
the ^ext itself , and second, the interpretation of 
technical terms and obscure allusions in the text 
when established Dr Bailey has not shirked either 
variety, and where the problems with which he was 
confronted proved insoluble, he has not hesitated 
to admit failure , these cases are, however, few, 
and are usually of such a nature as to seem per 
manently mcapable of solution 

As interpreted by Dr Bailey, Pliny’s chemical 
knowledge surprises us by its extent and more 
particularly by its accuracy m detail As an 
example of the latter, it may be noted that Phny 
mentions that the colour of mimum (mercuric 
sulphide) IS changed by heatmg but is regained on 
cooling , that it is, however, completely destroyed 
if the minium is heated with lime , that minium 
18 turned black by the action of hght , and that 
mercury may be obtained from it either (a) by the 
action of heat, or (6) by triturating it with vinegar 
in a copper mortar with a copper pestle Dr 
Bailey, with admirable thoroughness, tested the 
second of these methods experimentally He finds 
that in the cold the reaction is very slow indeed, 
but that on heating it takes place readily enough, 
copper sulphide bemg formed, while the surface of 
the copper tunungs becomes covered with a copper- 
mercury amalgam, from which the mercury may 
be driven off by heating 

The sections on salt contam many interesting 
points Thus in Book xxxi para 67, Pliny states 
that four aextani of water will dissolve one aextarxua 
of salt and no more — one of the earhest estimates 
of solubility (though not a very accurate one) As 
to the celebrated aal Hammonwcua, Dr Bailey 
agrees with Beckmann, Stillman, and others m 
beheving it to have been an impure variety of 
sodium chloride , he says that we have no proof 
that the name was used of ammonium chloride 
before the tenth century a d Among Arabian 
writers, ammomum chloride is generally called 
nuahadhxr, but this is not infrequently equated 
with trnlh armanxyyu or ‘ Armenian salt ’ , between 
the latter and ‘ Hammomaoal salt * there is an 
obvious possibihty of confusion 

‘ Chrysocolla which travelled via Islam to 
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medieval Europe, where it emerged as haraufle, is 
identified as malachite or copper carbonate, which 
18 known to have been prepared m the way de- 
scribed by Phny The natural product, says Plmy, 
although harder than the artificial, can be dyed 
with the herb called Mum {Reseda luteola) Dr 
Bailey finds that this is indeed so, and that the 
dyed compound possesses a fine emerald green 
colour far superior to that of the origmal malachite 
Noteworthy is the name urn for natural chrysocolla, 
doubtless a reference to the botryoidal masses in 
which malachite often occurs 

On gold, Phny has a great deal to say, much of 
which IS — as the modem abstractor would express 
it — ‘ polemical ’ against Roman habits of luxury 
He mentions, however, that the best proof of the 
punty of gold is a high melting point {quam 
diffinUime axcendt) , that nothing can be beaten 
into thmner leaves , that it will not rust , and 
that bnne and vinegar have no effect upon it, 
but that it is loss dense and less malleable than 
lead 

The present volume, which forms the first part 
only (Books u xxxm ), contains the Latin text 
and English translation on opposite pages, together 
with a short introduction, 86 pages of notes, and 
a useful index We trust that Dr Bailey will soon 
complete the task he has so successfully begun, 
for, m addition to the intrinsic interest of the 
subject, it 18 pleasant to meet again the ‘ portly 
and somewhat pompous ’ Phny, who, though a 
bookworm and a pedant, came to an untimely end 
through his insatiable scientific curiosity 

E J H 


Cicadas 

Insect Singers a Natural History of the Cicadas 
By Dr J G Myers Pp xix + 304 + 8 plates 
(London George Routledge and Sons, Ltd , 
1929 ) 21s net 

T his work, notwithstanding its title, is not a 
popular book, but a serious scientific treatise 
on Cicadas Dr Myers seems to have read end 
digested practically everythmg wntten pertammg 
to these insects, besides carrymg out a considerable 
amount of personal mvestigation of their structure 
and behaviour 

References to Cicadas date far back into ancient 
mythology (tenth or eleventh century bo), and 
the two chapters on this subject form a scholarly 
dissertation The two succeeding chapters are 
devoted to external anatomy and mtemal anatomy 
respectively The much-debated subject of the 
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morphology of the hea4 sclentes is not discussed, 
but the author adopts a reasonable interpretation 
of the parts concerned Dr Vogel’s little knovm 
work, on the existence of ohordotonal organa in the 
so called mirror of the tympanal organs, is dealt 
with in some detail It is of much importance, 
because it affords the only reasonable proof of the 
existence of any structures capable of sound recep 
tion among these highly ‘ musical ’ insects In 
deahng with evolutionary problems, the author 
concludes that the Cicadas are a very isolated group 
with no ancestors among any fossil forms yet dis 
covered the earliest known fossil Cicada is from 
the lower Cretaceous, and there is a wide gap until 
the definitely modern types appear m the Ohgocene 
amber beds 

In the account deahng with life histones, the 
difficulties invohtd in recognising the nymphs of 
different species are stressed, but in so far as the 
New Zealand Cicadas are concerned, Dr Myers finds 
that they can all be separated by characters afforded 
by the fore femora We also observe that he dis 
pels the deeply imbued idea that Cicadas pass 
through a quiescent pre imaginal instar the so 
called ‘ pupa ’ being nothing more than the nymph 
m its final instars 

Passmg over a number of sections deahng with 
distribution, relations with plants, insect and 
vertebrate enemies of Cicadas, etc , the conclud 
mg chapters are concerned with sensory perception 
and psychological problems Especial attention 
IS given to the ‘ song ’ of these msects, and the 
author has carefully analysed the various notes 
of a number of species and expressed them m the 
form of graphic music The chief r61e of the song 
18 , he believes, an assembhng one, but he also 
concludes that it operates to arouse m one or both 
sexes the emotions necessary to consummate the 
sexual act At the end of the book there is an 
extensive bibliography, the bulk of which is partly 
owmg to the mclusion of references to all the taxo 
nomio papers wherem new species of these msects 
are described A combined author and subject 
mdex follows 

As a whole the book is a very good one , it is 
crammed with information and with extracts from 
the pubhcation of different authorities , but it is 
not exactly a readable volume, but rather one which 
wdl be resorted to for reference Most of the illus- 
trations are Ime figures, somewhat heavily drawn, 
and lacking m finer detail They give the impres 
Sion of being hurriedly executed, but they serve 
to explam the points mtended , 

ADI 


Our Bookshelf 

Austrahan Nature Studies a Book of Reference for 
those interested in Nature Study By Dr J A 
Leach Second edition, revised and reset 
Pp vii + 525 (Melbourne and London Mac 
millan and Co , Ltd , 1929 ) 121 fid net 
Thbre is in this book an abundance, indeed an 
excess, of material from which teachers, either m 
Great Britain or m Australia, can construct courses 
About one third of the volume is devoteil to plant 
life , rather less than half to animal life while 
the remainder is concerned with studies of mam 
mate Nature, such as soil, wind, water, denudation, 
and physical geography An essay on Nature study 
in eelucation, and a suggested course in the subject, 
form an appendix This last should be consulted 
at the outset by those proposing to adopt the book 
Amid the many stv les and modes of address em 
ployed by the author, whose death, wo understand, 
has occurred smee his book appeared, we are 
puzzled, m spite of the sub title, to know for what 
class of readers he intended his book Books of 
these dimensions and at this price are not for pupils 
of tender years Yet frequently the mode is on 
heuristic lines, questions and mstruetions lieing 
addressed direct to the pupil Elsewhere the 
address is to the teacher while repeatedly the 
dialogue style is adopted, an iraagmary teacher 
Socratically leading an imaginary, gesticulating 
class Interspersed among these variations is the 
style usual in text books The effect of these 
changes is not pleasing , and wastage of space 
results Moreover, too much has been attempted , 
the lists of plants and ammals are neiKllessly 
lengthy, while the brief notes on them are often 
of Tittle value A careful study of fewer would 
have produced a more mtiresting and more educa 
tive work 

The illustrations are numerous and helpful they 
need close attention, for much that in most books 
appears in the text is here condensed in them , but 
wo have found no difficulty in grasping the sig- 
mfieance of any one of them 

Fables of the Veld By F Posselt Pp xi + 132 
(London Oxford University Press, 1929 ) 
6s not 

Mr Possblt has collected these folk-tales among 
the natives of Southern Rhodesia — not from one, 
but from a number of tribes The tales are not 
grouped either imder tribe or subject, but the 
tribal ori gin of each is given m the table- of con- 
tents Happily, the author has mode no attempt 
to ‘ improve ’ the material and has aimed at pre- 
serving the spirit of the ongmal 

The tales are distmctly readable apart from the 
many pomts of mterest they present to the folk- 
lorist The hero of a considerable group is the 
hare, who displays the cunmng of Br’er Rabbit, 
but, like that worthy, frequently overreaches him- 
self The Tar Baby here appears as a tortoise 
who covers himself with bird hme m which the 
hare becomes entangled Other parallels with 
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Uncle Remus are numerous ‘ Throwmg the bones I 
the ntual of the South Afnoan witch doctor, here 
takes the place of the " Table be covered ’ formula j 
m Gnmm 

Jute and Jute Spmmng Part 1 Production of 
Fibre , Cultivation, Batching, Preparing and 
Carding By Thomas Woodhouse and Peter 
Kilgour Second edition Pp xx + 301+21 
]^te8 20« net Part 2 Drawing and Botnng 

Frames By Thomas Woodhouse and Peter 
Kilgour Pp XXIV + 360 + 19 plates (London 
Macmillan and Co , Ltd , 1929 ) 20« net 
Thbsb two volumes form a very welcome addition 
to textile literature The authors have a thorough 
grasp of their subject and a sympathetic imder- 
standmg of the needs of students As text-books, 
the student of jute spinnmg will find them most 
comprehensive Very few text books on textile 
subjects cover the ground so completely The 
practical man will also have a most reliable source 
of reference, as the vanous types of machmes and 
workings have been described and discussed m 
detail The subject matter is well arranged and 
the wealth of detail is presented m a manner that 
makes the reading of it most interestmg This 
latter is m itself no mean aocomphshmont The 
Ime drawings are very clear, and the value of the 
work has been enhanced by the inclusion of photo 
graphs that m many eases were taken in the mills 
Practically everything possible has been done to 
explam the pnnciples underlymg the vanous 
operations 

In the mam. Part 1 is the same as in the 1920 
edition, but m order to bnng the matter up to date, 
an appendix, wherem improvements and changes 
m ‘ batchmg ' and ‘ cardmg ’ are recorded and 
discussed, has been added The chapter on motive 
power gives a reasoned summary of an important 
item in manufacture This will be greatly appreci 
ated, as, generally speaking, such information is 
only obtamed from a search through a number of 
books and, this search completed, the apphcation 
to a particular trade or machine reqmres to bo 
worked out 

In Part 2 is descnbed and discussed at con 
siderable length a wide range of drawang and 
rovmg frames The comparison m the treatment 
of flax and jute fibres is most instructive 
While the volumes are primarily intended for 
those in the jute trade, they will also be of much 
service to candidates for the diplomas of the Textdo 
Institute and to many others The authors and 
publishers are to be congratulated on a most 
successful production We anticipate a wide 
circulation for the new edition 

Andbbw R Geary 

Enzyme Actions and Properties By Ernst Wald- 
simmidt-Leitz Translated and extended by 
Robert P Walton Pp xviu + 255 (New 
York John Wiley and Sons, Inc , London 
Chapman and Hall, Ltd , 1929 ) 20s net 
Pboe WAnnscHMiDT Leitz has given a condensed 
description of the most important pnnciples of the 
chemistry of enzymes and of the charactenstics 
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of the more important members of the group In 
other words, the material available has been 
selected and the viewpoint adopted is that of the 
WiUst&tter school The translator has extended 
the ongmal German text with the help of the 
author, so as to bnng the volume up to date 
An important aspect of the subject dealt with 
18 that of the quantitative determination of activity 
by takmg into consideration both the relative 
activity and the amount of matenal obtained, it 
has bwn possible to follow the enzyme through 
a senes of punfications, with considerable success 
m the development of methods of preparation 
Somewhat less than half the text is devoted to the 
general properties of enzymes and their preparation 
the remainder considers the different ferments 
separately, the esterases, proteases, and peptidases, 
ammoacylases, oarbohydrases, catalases, peroxy 
dases, oxydases, and fermentation enzymes There 
are numerous references to the hterature One 
point attracted our attention , the author is 
descnbed on the cover as Waldschmidt, instead of 
Waldschmidt Leitz 

This appears to be a very useful volume on the 
subject and should find a wide circle of readers, as 
enzyme activity plays a part m every field of 
biochemistry 

The Zoological Section of the Nuzhatu I Qulub of 
Hamdulldh al Muslaufi al Quazuini Edited, 
translated, and annotated by Lieut Col J 
Stephenson (Oriental Translation Fund, New 
Series, Vol 30 ) Pp xix + 100 + 126 (Lon 
don Royal Asiatic Society, 1928 ) n p 
This learned translation affords a vivid ghmpse of 
the zoological knowledge current in Persia in the 
early half of the fourteenth century, and may be 
compared with the “ Physiologus so long the 
zoological text book of medieval Europe It 
discusses the appearance and properties of 228 
different animals, and the accounts lean to the 
economic pomt of view, for the uses of animals 
and their parts m medicine and magic assume much 
reater importance than habits or structures 
udgmg from the frequency with which certain 
diseases are mentioned in this primitive matena 
medica. Col Stephenson regards the following as 
among the commoner diseases of fourteenth cen- 
tury Persia cataract, corneal opacities, stone in 
the bladder, rmgworm of the scalp, leprosy, 
quartan fever, tuberculous glands 
Many of the ammals described are figments of 
imagination, but with the substantial creatures 
all are ^uped in a simple classification based 
upon habit and habitat There is very much of 
mterest m these old descriptions we mention just 
two pomts It 18 strange that although ‘ domestic 
animals ’ mclude the cat and nine others, the dog is 
omitted, although subsequent references (p 34) 
show that it was used for several purposes , and 
there is a prophetic suggestion m the association 
of mosquitoes with malaria — “ three mosqmtoes 
given along with a quantity of gum for three days 
to one with quartan ague will take away the fever ” 
(p 64) 
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Letters to the Editor 

[The Editor does not hold himtelf rupoMible for 
opvnums enopreaaed by hta correaponderOa Neither 
can he undertake to return, nor to oorreapond with 
the wntera of, reacted manuaoripta intended for this 
or any other part of Natxjbb No notice la taken 
of anonymoua communicationa ] 

The Identity of the Colloidal Particles In Soap 
Sols and Jellies 

Ten years ago we found that two portions of the 
same solution of soap could be brought into the states 
of either sol or typically transparent jelly respectively 
at the same temperature, and that such significant 
properties as conductivity, lowermg of vapour press 
ure, concentration of sodium ion as measur^ with the 
sodium amalgam electrode, etc , were identical in both 
these states Sol and jelly differed only in mechan 
loal properties such as rigidity and elasticity We 
therefore drew the obvious conclusion that the rigid 
structure of the jelly must bo built up by progressive 
Imkmgs together of the particles which pre existed m 
the sol (Trane Chem Soc , London, 117, 1506 , 1920) 
Recently this subject has received much attention 
and our conclusion has been called m question How 
ever, wo submit that the essential point has lieen en 
tiroly overlooked The whole (j^uestion is whether or 
not It 18 possible to prepare specLmens of jelly m which 
the typical mechanical properties of jellies are mam 
fested without altering any of the quantitatively 
measurable properties of the original sol If this can 
be done our conclusion appears to be inevitable No 
attempt to attam such good specimens is recorded as 
havmg been made by the other investigators K 
Krishnamurti, in a recent letter to Nature (Nov 2, 
1929, vol 124, p 690), contents himself by saying that 
light soattenng capacity is even more significant than 
any property we measured and that nis specimens 
differed distinctly in this respect Now it is perfectly 
easy, os we showwl, to obtain a soap solution in almost 
any desired degree of whiteness and opacity through 
curding or crystallising out , that is, through formation 
of innumerable excessively fine fibres of soap crystals 
like cotton wool on a much finer scale Parallel with 
this mcreasing whiteness, intensity of scattering and 
opacity goes a falling off in conductivity, etc Analysis 
of the mother liquor from whuh the curd fibres aro 
crystallising, naturally shows that it is becoming cor 
respondmgly depleted in soap It is obvious that a 
soap curd is wholly different from a sol or jelly, and 
that the crystals are forming through the destruction 
and disappearance of the colloid which existed m the 
sol or jelly 

We now therefore put on record that we have pre 
pared samples of the same solution of sodium oloate, 
some of wluch wore fluid sols and others typical jellies, 
but the hght scattering of which was identical withm 
the experimental error of a fraction of a per cent 
For the measurements, we employed a 0 6 N solu 
tion of pure sodium oleate (made from metallic sodium, 
conductivity water and purest oleic acid prepared 
accordmg to Lapworth) The specimens were lUumm 
ated by an arc, and the scattered light viewed through 
a large Schmidt and Haenach photometer with special 
Lummer Brodhun prism The intensities were matched 
by altermg the width of the slits which were operated 
by micrometer screws, graduated into 660 divisions 
Interchange of sol and j^ly m front of the same slit led 
to identicm readings, plus or mmus the small experi- 
mental error mdicated above, when matched against 
any constant standard For example, the maximiJm 
divergences between sol and jelly are represented by 
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readings such as 312, 314, 312, 314, for sol, jelly, sol, 
jelly, respectively Occasional specimens gave read 
mm differmg m the opposite direction At 24° the 
jeUy IS soft and could be made to flow , at 10° the sol 
and jelly show much greater hght scattering, but are 
still equal to each other The jelly may be out into 
leces with a knife, whilst the sol is quite fluid The 
ysteresis in the change of light scattermg of a soap sol 
with changmg temperature mentioned by Krishna- 
murti 18 ato exhibited by all other properties of soap 
sols, as we have repeat^y pointed out The final 
values, however, are reproducible when sufficient time 
IS allowed 

L Arisz (KoU Zeit , 7, 49, 1915) found that the 
light scattering of solutions of gelatine both m sols 
and jellies changes greatly with time, temjierature, and 
concentration without any discontinuity in the region 
of gelation delation then appears as almost irrelevant 
to the changes takmg place in the colloidal particles 
and merely makes use of those present at the time 

Our original observations anci conclusions therefore 
stand and are not invalidated, as claimed, for example, 
by Hatsc hek (Koll Zeit , 48, 246 , 1929) in his work on 
cloudy agar gels or by Zsigmondy and Theissen 
(Z anorg und allge Chem , 179, 266, 1929) on parti 
ally cimleil soap gels We would of course agree with 
von Weimarn (see E Iwasi, Koll Zeit , 48, 70 , 1927) 
111 principle, that if two colloidal particles join even at 
a molecular point their composition or hydration must 
bo to that minute extent altered Nevertheless, the 
piling or the cementing of bricks to form a larger 
structure is like the loose junction of particles of a 
sol to produce a jelly The formation of curd from a 
jelly IS as drastically different an operation as would 
be the dissolution of the bricks m hydrofluoric acid 
or the fusion of them into a single casting 

M E Laino McBain 
James W MoRain 

Stanford University, 

California, 

Dec 18, 1929 


The Classification of the Primates 

I HAVE for some time been interested in the classih 
cation of the Primates, from the point of view of a 
student of geographical distribution, and have sus 
jiected that the differences between the Platyrrhmes 
and Oatarrhmes are more fundamental than is goner 
ally supposed, and that their resemblances may be 
due to convergence 

Prof Elliot Smith’s new classification, in Nature 
of Dec 7, appears to take little account of the differ 
enoes between the Platyrrhinos and Catarrhines, as 
he unites the monkeys of both groups to form a sub 
oriler Pithecoidea, and separates the apes and man 
from the Catarrhines as a sub order Anthropoidea 
The purpose of this letter is to show that there are at 
least good reasons for other views as to the classifica- 
tion of the Primates Prof Elliot Smith is, of course, 
perfectly well ooquamted with the evidence I will cite, 
but interprets it differently 

J Thornton Carter (Proc Zool Soc , 1922) heui 
studied the microstructure of the enamel of the teeth 
of the Primates, and has found that there are two 
tvpes of enamel pattern In the Mascareno Lemurs, 
tne Eocene Lemuroids Pelycodus and Notharctua, and 
the Catarrhines, the enamel pnsms have straight 
edges, and are separated by a slight amount of inter- 
stitial substance In the Asiatic and African Lemurs 
(Lonsotds), Tarsioids (Taraiua and the Eocene Hemia- 
oodon), and Platyrrhmes, the pnsms have wavy edges 
and are separate by a considerable amount of mter- 
stitial substance Carter emphasises the constancy of 
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the enamel pattern m natural groups , he wntes, “ In 
the long and well authenticate senes oompneing the 
ancestry of the horse, the miorostructure of the enamel 
does not change, m spite of the modification of the 
teeth — ^Fossil rodents from the Eocene exhibit a close 
similanty in enamel structure to recent forms, and 
where, as m Chiromya, a Lemur has evolved a rodent 
dentition, the structure of the enamel still retains its 
Lemunne characters ” I quote these remarks of 
Carter in order to show that it is not unreasonable to 
regard the microstructure of the teeth as of pnmary 
impoctance m the classification of the Fnmates A 
classification based on enamel pattern is 
A Prisma with straight edges Letntiroidea, Catar 
rhtna 

B Prisms with wavy edges Lonsmdea, Tartxoidea, 
Platyrrhtna 

It may be noted that Gregory’s description of the 
Eocene Notharctus {Mem Amer Mu» , 3, 1020) 
leaves no doubt that it belong to the same group 
{Lemurotdea) as the Mascarene Lemurs, with which it 
agrees in enamel pattern 

As regards the groups with wavy enamel prisms, a 
memoir by Beattie (Proc Zool Soc , 1927) on the 
anatomy of Hapale is of mterest as showing the close 
relationship between Tarsioids and Platyrrhines Ac 
cordmg to Beattie the similarity in structure of the 
skull of Hapale and Taratua, particularly of the nasal 
region and the orbit, is so close, that when other simi 
lanties are considered, it is evident that these two 
animals are nearly related 

The senes Ltmsotdea Taraundea PUayrrhvtM there 
fore offers no difficulties But it must be admitted that 
the Catarrhmea are the most advanced group of the 
Primates, and that most of their characters may be 
interpreted as further developments of Platyrrhine 
structure Nevertheleas, the miorostructure of the 
teeth indicates their direct derivation from the Lemur 
oidea, which stand at the base of the Primate stem 
The absence of monkeys from the Tertiary beds of 
North America has led some authorities to explain 
their present distnbution by means of a Tertiary land 
coimexion between Africa and South America This 
hypothetical connexion is unnecessary if the monkeys 
are diphyletie Tarsioids were present m North 
America in Eocene times they may have entered 
South America when the connexion with it was estab 
lished at the end of the Oligocene , their earliest known 
Platyrrhine descendants are found in Miocene deposits 
Catarrhines were present in Africa in early Oligocene 
times, but are unknown in Eurasia before the Miocene 
Probably, like the Proboscides, the\ originated m 
Africa durmg the Eocene, when that continent was 
isolated 

C Tate Rboan 

British Museum (Natural History), 

South Kensington, S W 7 
Jan 2 


Evolution and Evidence 

The transfer of Down House to the British Associa 
tion led me to place on record elsewhere a few 
memories intended to illustrate my father’s character 
One recollection I reframed from addmg, both because 
it related to science and because at the critical point 
in my story my memory becomes hazy Here it is, 
however, in case Natubk should care to publish it 
On more than one occasion I remember my father 
either pomtmg out or alluding to a part of a meadow 
where year after year the vegetation was different 
from that found in the immediate vicmity This he 
did with the object of mdicating that though each 
of these different vegetations was evidently better 
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adapted than the other to its own locahty, yet no 
explanation of this fact could be g>yan, though all 
was takmg place under our eyes Then, with more 
warmth than was usual with him, he would show how 
weak in the light of such observations were certain 
arguments often brought forward against his views 
But what were these arguments T It is here un 
fortunately that my memory becomes defective 

All that 1 can do is to mention a few fallacious 
arguments which I believe are iUuatrative of what was 
m my father’s mind when he spoke A wonderful 
record now exists of the stages m the evolution of 
the horse, and yet we cannot mdicate in what way the 
later forms were better adapted to their surroundings 
than were the earlier ones Hence, so it is urged, 
this evolutionary movement cannot have been the 
result of improvements m adaptation due to natural 
selection But if we cannot point out the nature of 
many of those adaptations which we know to exist m 
the organisms that surround us, is it not futile to 
hope often to be able to recognise adaptations in the 
imperfect records of animals which existed millions 
of years ago m changing environments concerning 
which we are very ignorant ? 

Another example is the erroneous reasoning often 
met with in regard to orthogenesis We should 
expect to find that somewhat similar species would be 
somewhat similarly and contmuously changed in the 
process of evolution m order to make them better 
and better adapted to their somewhat similar sur 
roundings , and this explanation of the parallelism 
and contmuity of direction of certain evolutionary 
changes which took place m the past is not proved 
to be false by the fact that in none of the organisms 
concerned can we demonstrate that an improvement 
m adaptation was really taking place Then again it 
has been asserted that no use can be assigned to 
certain first recomisable modifications in fossil re 
mains, although they seem to have been the founda 
tions on which were built certain evidently beneficial 
structures which appeared in subsequent ages But 
if we cannot indicate what are the relative advantages 
of the major differences between the plants inhabiting 
different parts of our meadows, why expect to be able 
to indicate the value of mmor evolutionary changes 
which occurred in the remote past ? 

If at the risk of uttering biological platitudes I add 
a few more words, it is only in the hope that I may be 
putting into modem dress some thoughts the under 
lying basis of which I probably absorbed years ago 
at Down We may regard each individual organism 
as springing from a group of genes fortuitously 
selected, in accordance with certain rules, out of the 
limited number of different kinds of genes which are 
to bo found at any one time m the species m question , 
whilst the germmal material as a whole had been 
acting as a store house for the small mutations which 
had taken place from time to time in the past Some 
mdividuals will be better and some worse adapted to 
their surrounding, and the superior will survive m a 
biological sense in greater number than the mferior 
When the next generation is bemg formed, the groups 
of genes thus selected will be to some extent dispers^ 
throughout the whole interbreeding group m question 
But the greater the number m the species of those 
genes which together would make a favourable com 
oination, the more often would those superior indi 
viduals appear as the result of the fortmtous re 
assembly of such groups of genes 

If we take any two antagoiustic qualities of the 
same individual, such as strength and agility, selection 
18 always tending to produce the appearance of the 
best possible compromise between them , and tips 
optimum compromise may vary m accordance with 
very small differences m surroundmgs Different 
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raoes will therefore begin to arise in different locali | 
ties , for example, the weaker and more agile forms 
becommg more numerous where the nature of the 
country especially favours rapid movement Or the 
same kind of differentiation of forma may take plctce 
III consequence of a different use of certain elements m 
the environment bemg made by different individuals 
After this bifurcation had thus begun, other qualities 
would have to be differently modified so as to be 
brought into harmony with these changes, thus 
causing a further increase in differentiation , for 
example, in ortler to make the best adaptation, the 
weaker and swifter forms might be benefited by a 
change m some third quality different from that which 
would be beneficial to the stronger and slower types 
Wlien once bifurcation had begun, the paths along 
which the evolutionary changes in these local races 
was taking place might thus become slowly more and 
more divergent We feel no jar at a railway junction, 
and yet we may before long bo miles away from where 
we should have been if the points had been set 
differently In somewhat the same way, the tir 
cumstanies which millions of years ago turned the 
current of evolution in one direction rather than in 
another have, as a rule, left no relic by moans of which 
they could now be recognised, even though we can 
clearly see the differences in the utility of many 
structures which afterwords came into existence 

To sum un, at Down 1 was led to believe that 
negative evidence, or rather the absence of positive 
evidence, can do but little towards condemnmg any 
evolutionary theory , whilst it w to positive evidence 
that we must look m order to decide whether m our 
existing state of knowledge natural selection is to be 
accepted as the most probable hypothesis m order, 
in the main, to account for such adaptations as are 
clearly recognisable in Nature 

Leonard Darwin 

Cnpps’s Comer, 

I orcst Row, 

Dec 28, 1929 


Gaseous Combustion 

Some years ago wo began to investigate certain 
aspects of gaseous combustion phenomena in closed 
vessel explosions and in gas engines with the aid of 
flame photography Our experiments, liowovci, 
appeared to load to absurd conclusions when the flame 
photographs were interpreted m the light of the view 
that the emission of luminous radiation in gases results 
ilirectly from chemical combination, and wo have since 
been attempting to trace the origin of the luminous 
emission 

We are now clear that the intensity of the luminosity 
m an exploded gaseous mixture is wholly, or almost 
wholly, dependent upon its temperature (as inferred 
from its pressure), and that the amount of chemical 
combination taking place at any time has little effect, 
if any, upon the intensity of the emission at that time , 
indeed luminosity is manifest m our exploded gases 
at a time long after that at which combmation (as 
inferred from the chemical analysis of rapidly cooleil 
samples) has been completed, and if the gases m this 
state aie adiabatically compressed they become bril 
liantly luminous a^ain Flame photographs, there 
fore, while they give invaluable information as to 
flame propagation m inflammable mixtures, yield no 
information as to the chemical state of the gases behind 
the flame front, but merely indicate their temperature 

The work of Pringsheim and others, however, has 
shown that the more permanent gases do not become 
self luminous when heated externally to teroperatyres 
at which lummosity is manifest in our exploded gases 
We are thus led to infer that molecules after com 
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bmation are in an abnormal condition and that in 
this condition the luminous vibrations of which they 
are capable are excited by much softer collisions than 
those necessary to excite the corresponding vibiations 
in normal molecules 

Such an inference would perhaps be easy to accept 
were it not for the fact that we have to postulate a 
very long life history for the abnormal molecules (when 
the combination takes place wholly m the gaseous 
phase) We have, for example, recently made an 
explosion experiment under conditions such that cool 
mg aftei maximum pressure took place very slowly 
in which luminosity was estimated to last for at least 
14 seconds after maximum pressure, and we have little 
doubt that this period could be considerably extended 
by anangmg for still slower cooling 

That chemical combination in the gaseous phase 
results m the formation of long hveil abnormal mole 
cules seems to be supporteii by another senes of ex 
periments which w o have made In these experiments 
continuous records of the temperature of thin jilatmum 
rhodium wires immersed m the mflaminable gases were 
taken durmg explosion and subseijuent tooling and 
torrclated with continufius recortls of pressure, from 
which, of course, the mean gas temperature could be 
estimated We found that wherever the platinum 
wire was placed in the explosion vessel, and even when 
the most violent turbulence was arranged for in order 
I to sot me uniform temiierature distribution m the ex 
lodoti gases, the teinperatuio of the wire was some 
imdiods of degiees (often 500“ 0 and more) above 
the gas temperature (as inferred from the pressure) 
both during explosion and for some seconds afterwards, 
and therefore long aftei all chemical combination had 
ceased bimilar experiments vv ore made in a gas engme 
with like results It seems possible to account for 
these results only by assuming that the molecules after 
combination hold an excess of internal energy which 
can bo rapidly unloaded upon the surface of the hot 
platinum wire when they come in contact with it, and 
111 view of the fact that the phenomenon may last for 
some seconds, it would appear that the molecules per 
sist in this condition for some tune when in the 
gaseous phase 

Reviewing our work as a whole, we think that the 
must jirobablo oxiilaiiation is to be foimd m the siig 
gestion that combination results in the formation of 
molecules of carbon dioxide and water of abnormal 
strMcture, which may jiersist for some time when in the 
gaseous phase, but pass instantaneously into molecules 
tif normal structure on coming into t ontact with a hot 
surfat o 

Briefly, our suggestion is that the overall process of 
combustion may Irie broadly analysed into two stages 
The hist (the combination stage) may be represented 

(■All 11 I ->1 A JB ! i-{H-,r) 
where H is the heat of combustion , and the second 
stage (which m the gaseous phase may take many 
seconds), thus 

I A' lA->!j^'+* 

If A and B represent atomic nuclei and ] | an 

electron atmosphere, A | |^| gives an indication of a 
possible type of abnormal structure and j AB J that of 
the normal structure For | A j | it will be re 
membered we have to postulate a considerable stability 
m the gaseous phase, but it may be that the stability 
18 apparent rather than real, and that the apparent 
stability IS due to continual dissociation and rooom 
bination brought about by collision or to oontmual 
interchange of partners with neighbouring molecules 
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The platmiun wire experiments suggest that x may 
be an appreciable fraction of H, and we hoM presently 
to test this by oalorimetno methods bom in closed 
vessel explosions and m a gas engme 

An aocount of our experimental work has been pre 
pared Mid will be publi^ed shortly 

It IB of interest to note that our platinum wire ex- 
penraents sUjffiest that the temperature (translational 
energy) of a Bunsen dame may be considerably less 
than 1800° C , which is the usually accepted figure 
W T David 

^ W Davies 

Engineenng Department, 

The University, Leeds, 

Deo 19, 1920 


The Mechanism of Electrolytic Rectification 

Up to the present, the two moat acceptable hypo 
theses which nave been advanced to accoimt for the 
electronic valve action of electrolytic rectifiers are 
{ 1 ) the hTOOthesis of Burgess and Hambuechen, and ( 2 ) 
that of Qunther Schulze The drat accounts for the 
high anodic resistance, and the consequent rectification 
of alternating currents by assuming the formation on 
the anodes of an oxide hydroxide film pierced with small 
holes or pores which grow smaller when the electrode 
functions as the anode, and larger when it functions 
as the cathode, thus providmg a variation m eleotncal 
oonduotivi^ correlated with the direction of the 
current The second hypothesis, commonly known 
as the gas-layer hypothesis, assumes the formation of 
a porous oxide hydroxide film on the surface of the 
active electrode, m the pores of which oxygen gas is 
occluded While functioning as the cathode, the 
electrons are freely discharged from the metal through 
the gas layer, whereas, since electrolytes contain no 
free electrons, current can only pass in the opposite 
direction by forcing the anions through the gas layer 
that they may liberate their charges to the metal — an 
action which demands the expenditure of very con 
siderable energy 

Dunng intensive work over the past four years m 
a successful attempt to make available the important 
electronic valve action of aluminium and some of its 
alloys, freed from the former defects which, hitherto, 
have made it of little practical value, the mechanism 
of electrolytic rectification has been studied micro 
soopioally, and from these studies it appears that 
neither of the current hypotheses of electrolytic recti 
fication are quite correct 

The chief trouble with the aluminium rectifier, both 
in action and while under observational investigation, 
has been the use of electrolytes which on electrolytic 
dissociation liberate ions that readily attack and com 
bine with the electrode metals 

By usmg a special electrolyte which exhibits 
electrolytic reversibility with anodes of aluminium or 
aluminium alloys and cathodes of ‘ passive ’ steel (the 
subject of Patent No 284039 and others pending) it 
has been found that the mtemal resistance, together 
with the chemical stability of the cell, remains con 
slant, and that the oxide hydroxide layer on the 
alumimum does not, to any appreciable extent, m 
orease in dMisity durmg action 

Under these conditions the surface of the anodes m 
action can be seen to acquire an exceedmgly thm 
oxide hydroxide layer below which, here and there on 
the metol surface, small ‘ cushions ’ of gas are formed 
One side of the gas cushions is m contact with the 
metal surface whUe the other is m contact with the 
overlying layer When as the cathode, electrons pass 
from the metal mto these gas cushions, they pene 
trate the gas, and pieromg the oxide-hydroxide layer, 
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m lomo hnkage, pass as cations to the anode The 
resultant oonaition of the active electrode is that the 
metal surface is covered by the oxide hydroxide film 
which, at various situations, is pierced by small holes 
immediately over the small cushions of gas The 
mmuteness of the holes, the surface tension and gravi- 
tational pressure of the electrolyte, retam the gas 
withm their chambers, and the unidirectional con- 
ductivity of the gas operates between the metal 
surface and the electrolyte 

Thus it would seem that the hypotheses of Burgess 
6uid Hambuechen, and of Gunther Schulze, are both 
partially correct, and that a combination of these two 
hypotheses is the true explanation Further proof of 
this has been found in studies of what occurs at the 
sparkmg voltage ’, for then the dancing somtillation 
denotes the disruption of the gas cushions, the re- 
newed access of electrolyte to metal surface, the 
re formation of the rectifying gas pomts, and the 
sequence of subsequent disruption and re creation 
Malcolm E MacGregor 

Greenbriar, 

Cobham, Surrey 


Globular Lightning 

1 HAVE recently had an opportunity of investi- 
gating what would appear to be a case of globulai 
lightning, and as this phenomenon is lelativdy rare. 
It seems of sufficient interest to recoid 

In the afternoon of a day early last Decembei , when 
there was a seveie lightning storm in Liverpool, 
Mr Holder and his sister were sitting in tlie morning 
room of their house Browside, Mossley Hill, just 



outside Liverpool (A plan of the room in which 
they were sitting is shown m Fig 1 ) Almost at the 
same time that a heavy thunder clap was heard, Mr 
Holder observed a globe about the size and colour of 
an orange at the point marked A in the plan He did 
not observe any motion of the globe, which he first 
noticed when it was close to the metal door handle 
of the room Immediately afterwards the globe dis- 
appeared and there was a loud explosion in the room, 
of such violence that the servants came from the 
kitchen to see what was the matter On examination 
of the wall and the door there was no sign of bummg, 
but there wm a strong smell similar to that which is 
commonly observed near Wimshurst machines or 
with ozonair apparatus The phenomenon is similar 
in character to those descnbed by Dr Russell m his 
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t residential address to the Institution of £lectncal 
Ingineers in 1924, and by Dr Simpson in his review 
of Dr Walther Brand’s book on ball lightning 
(Natueb, vol 113, 1924, pp 677 078) 

It 18 difficult to suggest a satisfactory explanation of 
this phenomenon The only one that has occurred 
to me IS that the lightning discharge induced a high 
frequency current m the telephone wires which were 
carried from the side of the house to a pole about lO 
or 60 yards distant, and that this high - frequency 
current produced something like standing waves m 
the telephone lead (shown as a dotted lino in Fig 1) 
If an antmode of pressure was formed at the point 
A, something analogous to globular lightning might 
have been pioduceil at this point and thus have given 
rise to the phenomena observed 

The windows of the house were not open at the 
time and it is therefore evident that the disc hargo 
must, m some way, have been pioiluced msidc the 
room Its general character coiTesponds fairly closely 
with the descriptions of globular lightning given by 
Dr Russell and others, namely, “ a sphere of mcandcs 
cent gas of a dull reddish colour ” 

F W MABfHANr 
Laboratories of Applied Klectncity, 

The Univirsity, Liveqiool, 

Jan 3 


Periodicity of Leaf-fall In Singapore 
During the last two years I have kept regular 
observations, in the Singapore Botanic Gardens, of 
the behaviour of individual trees of spet les which 
show a marked periodicity of leaf development and 
loaf fall 1 hope to [lublish a full report after three 
yeais, but a tjriof account of the results alieadv 
obtained may be of interest 

Some of the trees are species of wule distribution, 
or exotic species, which in climates with a regular 
annual dry season have a leaf period of twelve months 
Most of these species in Singapore have periods of less 
than a year For example, the following are the ap 
proximate dates on which a tree of Adenanthira pavo 
nina (Leguininostc) has begun to produce new leaves, 
after brief leafless periods 

27 8 1927 22 3 28 21 10 28 28 4 29 

Intervals 6 8 montlis 7 months 0 2 months 
The tree is now (Nov 1929) losing its leaves again 
This species is recorded by Wright as bemg annual m 
its behaviour in four successive years at Peradeniya, 
Ceylon, its now leaves developing there between 
November and January The tree m Singapore has 
flowered freely with every new crop of leaves, and 
has home a full crop of ripe fruit before leaf faU 
I have records of the behaviour of trees of a number 
of different sjiecies, and m some cases of more than 
one mdividual of a species The majority of the trees 
keep to fairly constant periods of their own, and trees 
of the same species often synchronise m their periods, 
but not always , where they differ in times of leaf- 
fail, trees of the same species usually have periods of 
approximately the some length Some individuals, 
however, appear to differ constantly by a small 
amount m the length of their periods from others of 
the same species For example, of twp trees of 
CrcOoxylon formotum (Guttiferee), one has had periods 
of 9 3 and 9 2 months, the other of 8 6 and 8 3 months 
In some species where the lengths of successive 
periods are very different, it appears that the occur 
rence or absence of flowermg has a marked effect on 
the length of the periods In the cauliflorous Ftetu 
polytyce, leaf penod and fnut-penod appear to b« 
qiute independent of each other Trees wiw a strictly 
annual penod appear to be rare, either among native 
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or mtroduced species Examples of annual behaviour 
are three very large trees of the family Legummosss, 
Koompaaata malaceenata, Parkta Roxhurghix, and 
Hymenaea courbard Of these, the hrst named has 
produced new leaves m September m three successive 
years, and the other two m Fobniary home Malayan 
species have periods of considerably more than a year 
The regulanty of period, usually not annual, is 
iindoubteilly connected with the very uniform climate 
of Singapore, both as regards temperature and ramfall 
1 hough on the average the distribution of ram through 
out tlie year is very unifoim (there being no re^lar 
dry season), no two years are alike , I cannot, now 
over, see any connexion between the leaf periods of 
any of the trees observed and the changes of rainfall 
R E HoLTTxm 

Botanu Gardens, Singapore, 

Nov 24, 1929 


A First Order Solid Phase Reaction 

In the course of an investigation on the kinetics of 
the thermal detomiKisition of o,cone sensitised by the 
presence of bromine vapour, a very interesting re 
action tame to light Lnder certain conditions os to 
temperature and concentration of o^ono and bromine 
(see Z f anorg Chem , 182, 182 , 1929 , Z f Kkk 
trochetnn , 36, bll , 1929), it was found that the bromine 
disappeaieil slowly but quantitatively from the gas 
phase and was deposited on the walls of the containing 
vessel as a solid oxide ot bromine (hitherto unknown) 
Under these conditions of complete oxide formation, 
the residual o/one decomposed at a constant rate 
until nearly all of it had disnpjiearod The final result 
can bo representeil as 20, — V 30, 

The magnitude of the constant rate portion of the 
reaction was found to be directly pioportional to the 
concentration of bromine originally present, that is 
+ Ap/At - A:(Br,), and therefore to the mass of bromine 
oxide crystals on the wall The concentration of 
bromine was vanod a hundredfold (0 3 mm to 30 mm 
Ug ) The rate is independent of the amount of 
surface, kind of material uscsl for the reaction vessel, 
and oxygen, foreign gases, and u,sono concentrations 
over a large range 

It was shown that the ozone decomposition does 
not take place in the gas phase Nor can it be a sur 
face reaction m view of tlie ineffectiveness of large 
increases m surface Fuithermore, were the latter 
the case, one would have expected tlie rate to deviate 
from the above relation as the surface became satu 
rated with oxide Even tliough exceedingly thick 
layers of oxide were deposited, the stiict proper 
tionality held 

We have been led, therefore, to the conclusion that 
the reaction is of the first order and takes place m the 
solid phase of the crystals, that is, a dohnite fraction 
of the oxide decomposes per imit time This appears 
to he the first known reaction of this kind For a given 
amount of oxide the reaction appears to be zero order, 
because any oxide wluch has decomposed is immedi 
ately re formed by ozone, maintaining a sensibly eon 
stant amount of oxide 

The presentation and discussion of the results of 
this work, which was done at the Physical Chemistry 
Institute of the University of Berlin, will appear 
shortly in the Zntschnft f Phystk Ohem 
Bbbnabd Lbwis 

Bureau of Mines, 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

Hans Joachiu Schumacbsb 

International Research Fellow, 

Fnneeton University, 

Nov 30, 1929 
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A New Reletlvity Theory of the Unified 
Physical Field. 

I HATH suooeeded in applying to the above question 
what appears to be an important new omioeption 
regitfding the sigmfioanoe of relativity mathematics 
with noteworthy results 

I have abandoned altogether the (;^uasi-geoinetnoal 
interpretation with such hazy notions as parallel 
displacement in a curved space of n dimensions 
Instead, we construct an indeterminate vector field 
by means of Eddington’s displacement rule, con 
sioered now as an association rule, and identify it at 
every pomt with the velocity a material particle 
might have if present there and then Vector lines 
in this field are necessarily the orbits of material 
particles under any physical conditions 

We now construct an indeterminate tensor field, 
and by its means define the invariant magnitude of 
the elementary arc of these vector lines 

Actual physical vector and tensor fields are neces- 
sarily determinate at every point, and these are 
defined as usual by applying the association mle 
round a closed loop This gives the usual sjrm- 
metnc and antisymmetno field tensors 

When the antisjmmetnc field tensor vanishes the 
vector bnes reduce to Einstein’s so called geodesics 
The electric field is given by the antisymmetric tensor, 
and here the vector lines become mathematically 
eqmvalent to the known orbit equations Maxwell a 
first set of field laws aie identically satisfied, and the 
set referring to eleotno charge and current are approxi 
mately true for small fields In strong fields in the 
neighbourhood of atomic nuclei the dectron orbits 
reduce again to geodesics, independent of negligible 
radiation due to their acceleration, and Maxwell’s 
second set of laws no longer hold This is obviously 
very strong support for our theory But further 
the introduction of field laws which reduce to Em 
stem’s in the pure gravitation field appear to lead to 
a prmoiple of selection among the orbits in nuclear 

'^^^efore leaving England this summer I prepared 
a humed account of the above theory intended for 
publication in the Proceedings of the Royal Society 
It u^ortunately gave no explanation of the mathe 
matios, which latter were faulty at one point A care 
ful and complete revision has now proved the sound 
ness of the theory, and publication will follow as 
quickly sus possible Wujuam Band 

Flwsics Department, 

Yenohmg University, 

Peking, Nov 26, 1929 


Aucuba or Yellow Mosaic of the Tomato Plant 
Reaction of Infected Juice 
In the course of mvestigations mto the physiology 
of virus diseases, it was observed that if the expressed 
juioe from a tomato plant mfected with aucuba 
mosa ic disease be mixM with an aqueous colloidal 
solution of tomato chlorophyll, that is, the mixed 
green pigments extracted from fresh plant material 
by the method of WiUst&tter and Stoll from a healthy 
tomato plamt, a marked action occurs under smtable 
oonditu^ The most stnkmg manifestation of this 
action 18 the development of a brown colour and, 
apparently, the destruction of a greater or lesser 
amount of the chlorophyll This browning action is 
either not shown or is shown to a very much smaller 
degree by the sap from a bealtJly plant 
The reaction appears to show a marked sensitave- 
ness to h{^t and to be greatly accelerated by a light 
mtonsity of the order of lOO foot oandlee at a tempera- 
ture of abrat 80” C , thus lowing a certam poiallel 
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to the development of symptoms of mosaic disease m 
the living plant The reaction has not been found to 
occur to the some degree with a sample of infected sap 
which has been boilra for a few seconds, neither does 
it appear to be directly correlated with the oxidase or 
peroxidase content of the sap 

Under the conditions of experiment, the brownmg 
has not been observed to take place to any marked 
degree with mfected sap exposed to light m the absence 
of colloidal chlorophjrll, although it is a matter of 
general observation that the sap from an infected 
plMit either is brown or becomes brown on keeping 
Yet at the dilutions employed m the experiments 
referred to, this brown colour is scarcely perceptible 
and cannot account for the marked change on exposure 
to light, which 18 not shown by the sap in the absmee of 
colloidal chlorophyll 

These observations suggest that this reaction may 
provide a quick and quantitative means of studymg 
»» vtiro the nature of the virus and its reactions, the 
exammation of which up to the present has entailed 
prolonged moculation experiments 

Critical mvestigations are in hand with the view 
of obtaining a fuller imderstandmg of this and cognate 
phenomena W F Bkwmsv 

Bebnabd J Bolas 
Experimental and Research Station, 

Cheshunt, Herts 


The Vapour Density of Sodium 
Thebe is plenty of evidence m the hterature to the 
effect that the vapour of sodium is monatomic 
Robitsch (Ann Phyoik, 38, 1027 , 1912) determined 
the velocity of sound m the vapour at the boiluig pomt 
and calculated the ratio of specific heats to be 1 88, 
and Taylor {Phys Rev, 28. 676, 1926) found no 
evidence of molecules at pressures of 10"* mm 
Other evidence, which need not be considered here, 
tends to corroborate this opinion 

With the discovery of the band spectra of diatomic 
molecules m the vapour of the alkah metals, it became 
necessary to consider the possibihty of molecular 
association m the vapour state Carelh and Pimge 
heim {ZeU f Phynk, 44, 643 . 1927) calculated the 
heat of dissociation for the potassium molecule to be 
0 61 volt A thermodynamic calculation mdicates 
that potassium vapour will be associated to a very 
shght extent For sodium the best value of the heat 
of dissociation is that of Loomis (Phyo Rev , 81, 323 , 
1928), 1 0 ± 0 1 volt, and thermodynamic calculations 
have been made which predict that there will be more 
molecules than atoms m the vapour of sodium near 
Hie boihng pomt Recently, Mr E Q Walters, 
workmg with me in this laboratory, hiw re determmed 
very carefully the vapour pressure and vapour density 
of sodium A complete account of the work will be 
published elsewhere, but it may be noted here that an 
apparent molecular weight of 26 was found for the 
saturated vapour at 706“ C. By substitutmg the value 
of the eqmlionum constant oaloulated from this result 
m the equation of Qibson and Heitler (ZeU f Phynk, 
48, 466, 1628) a value of about 0 76 volt is obtamed 
for the heat of dissociation The agreement between 
this result and the value obtamed by Loomis from 
band spectra cannot be oonaidered entirely satis 
factory without extending unduly the limits of prob- 
able error for one or both of the detenmnations 
Hiere is no reason to change the value for the en 
tropy of monatomic sodium vapour oaloulated by 
Rodebush {Proe Nat Acad , 18, 186 , 1927) 

W H Rosebxtsb 

Univonity of Illmois, 

Nov 26, 1928 
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Natlv« PoUcy in South Africa 
I KAVK not read a full report of General Smuts's 
recent lecture at Oxford, but the note on p 816 of 
Natube of Nov 23 suggests some questions 
Is not the suggestion of segregation of the mdi 
genous peoples of South Africa just about three him 
dred years too late f The first colony of Europeans 
■was established at the Cape of Good Hope m 1651 
If the Afnoans were segregated, should thej be 
denied the benefits of modem science, especially in 
health, hygiene, and transport 7 In July there were 
articles in a Cape Town newspaper mentioning rates 
of infant mortality among the Afnoans, commonly 300 
to 400 to the 1000 and nsing in certain places to more 
than 500 to the 1000, while m tho case of Europeans it 
was said to be less than 100 to the 1000 To ^is was 
attributed the stability of the ratio between Europeans 
and coloured in South Afnoa at the present time 
The full benefits of science can only follow the general 
spread of education 

Is not the advantage of trying to maintain tnbal 
distinctions a fallacy 7 Have there not been dm 
cussions in favour of a United States of Europe 7 
How would tribal segiegation have workeil in Britain 7 
Think of the Scots pursuing their native customs 
north of the Tweed within a nnged fence, so to speak 
The breaking down of small tribal units and the 
synthesis now in progress must be beneficial m stem 
ming strife and helpmg advancement This is 
occurring particularly under the influence of the great 
mining orgamsations, drawing labour from distant 
fields, and m turn calling on farmers for more food 
stuffs so that they also have to employ more labour 
With the increasing ease of communication, which 
the African has been quick to adopt, the problem of 
the relations of tho races must bo solved on a basis 
much wider than that afforded by the limits of the 
Union of South Africa With this in view, the 
colonists in South Africa are no doubt already studv 
mg conditions in other parts of tho Continent 

O W Qbabham 

The Athenseum, 

Pall Mall, S W , Deo 15, 1029 


The 8tem>Gerlach Experiment with Active 
Nitrogen 

In view of the frequent use of these columns for the 
discussion of the problem of active nitrogen, it may 
be of interest to record the following observation 
A stream of nitrogen, activated by means of a con 
densed electrical discharge, was submitted to analysis 
by the Stem Gerlach method The active nitrogen, 
after passing through the non homogeneous magnetic 
field, stmek a screen coated with silver mtrate, pro 
ducing a browmsh block trace thereon To be able 
to interpret the trace, the apparatus was calibrated 
by running hydrogen through it, so obtaining the 
trace for atomic hydrogen, the splitting of which 
corresponds to mg = ± 1 The trace obtained with 
active mtrogen gave mg = ± i This value is char 
aotenstio of the *P\ state of the atom This observa- 
tion thus gives a partial confirmation of the most 
recent views as to the nature of active mtrogen 
Thus Kaplan and Cano (ZtiXa f Phye , 68, 769 , 19291 
suppose that the after glow in mtrogen is produced 
by the interaction of a metastable nitrogen molecule 
m the *2 state with metastable atoms in tho *P and 
•D states The chemical activity is osenbed to tho 
metastable atoms The presence of *P metastable 
atoms and the fact that they are chemically active 
18 estabhshed by the above observation , 

It 18 , however, of considerable interest to note that 
though the exposures were oontmued up to as much 
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as 40 hours, no evidence of euiything but the *Pi 
state was obtained, although the *P} state, in par 
ticular, would have been expected as well, since the 
whole ‘P, level is presumably metastable and the 
separation *P} - 'P* is only about 1 cm according 
to Compton and Boyce {Phya Rev , S3, 146 , 1929) 
Full details ■will be published elsewhere 

L C Jackson 

H H Wills Physical Laboratory, 

Tho University, Bristol 


The Spectrum of Ionised Mercury Hydride 
When an arc discharge between mercury and tung 
sten electrodes in an atmosphere of hydrogen at 2 mm 
pressure takes place at such a low voltage (about 
60 70 volts) that it cannot last more than a fraction 
of a second, tho system of mercury hydride bands 
appears with remarkable intensity The set of bands 
occumng m the far ultra violet, which was first 
recorded by Jezewski {Jour d Phya et le Radium, 
bopt 1928), has now been found to be associated ■with 
ionised mercury hydride It can be defimtoly proved 
that It belongs to a — >■ *2, system, the molecular 

constants being 



Zero linos of the bands arranged in the n'jn' table 



1/2 

3/2 

5/2 

7/2 

1/2 

44108 

42168 

40302 


3/2 

6/2 


4367b 

41810 

40029 

41308 


Details will be given elsewhere 

Takeo Hort 

Physical Laboratory, 

Port Arthur College of Engineering, 

South Manchuria 


Width of Head and Pelvis in Homo 

In the Amervean Journal of Phyaical Anthropology, 
Apnl-June 1929, Prof John Cameron cites cranial 
measurements of numerous races, sho-wing that the 
female skull is proportionately broader than that of 
thomale The races measured are Bushman, Hottentot, 
various groups of negroes, Melanesian, Tasmanian, 
and Australian It occurr^ to mo that the adaptive 
character of a broad pelvis might perhaps be correlated 
with an increased breadth of the head, the latter bemg 
then a secondary consequence of a sexual oharaoter 
of functional importance The breadth of the head 
(relative breadth) might again perhaps have other 
consequences 

Prof Cameron writes me that tho idea- had not 
occurred to him, and his present opmion is that we 
have to do with a coincidence Yet the suggestion 
may be worth considenng It would, of course, be 
very easy to obtain numerous head and pelvic measure- 
ments from living individuals, which would show any 
mdividual correlation that might exist 

Possibly this whole matter has been discussed 
somewhere already Darwin remarks that some be- 
hove that the shape of the pelvis influences by press 
ure the shape of the head of the child 

T D A COOKEBEIX 
University of Colorado, 

Boulder, Colorado, Dec 11, 1929 
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Weather Recurrences and Weather Cycles ^ 

By Sir Riohabd Gregory 


E very year the weather is m some sense 
abnormal, but the past twelve months have 
given 118 rather more than our fair share of extremes, 
begmnmg with the most severe winter smce the 
famous » 06 t of 1896, contmumg through several 
long periods of drought to the raimest November 
omxecord Unusual weather always leads to much 
discussion m the Press of the time honoured subject 
of weather cycles, and 1929 was no exception The 
point that the mterval of thirty four years since 
1896 was withm a year of the famous Brttckner 
cycle was not missed, and the spells of cool ramy 
weather which tempered the dryness of spnng and 
summer have been widely hailed as mamfestations 
of the ‘ Buchan cold spells ’ 

Buchan, it may be recalled, was much mterested 
m tracing annually recurrent spells of unexpected 
weather Thus a cold spell has been stated to 
occur reralarly early m May, and has been associ- 
ated with the so called ‘ ice saints ’ Vanous ex 
planations have been offered to account for this 
cold spell, the most popular being that in the course 
of the regular annual senes of pressure changes 
which result from the increasing power of the sun 
in spnng, an anticyclone develops over northern 
Europe at the time and causes a period of north 
easterly winds Another cold spell is supposed to 
occur m June, caused by the development of mon 
soon winds blowing into the mtenor of Europe 
Buchan m 1869 enumerated as many as lune such 
periods, to which ho assigned the following dates 
Cold Penode Warm Periodn 

1 Feb 7-14 1 July 12-15 

2 Apnl 11-14 2 August 12-16 

3 May 9-14 3 Dec 3-14 

4 June 29-July 4 
6 Aug 6-11 
8 Nov 8-13 

These nine periods were deduced from observa 
tions m Scotland dunng a period of ten years m 
the middle of the nmeteenth century In spite of 
this hmitation, however, they have been assumed 
by many newspaper correspondents to be equally 
vahd for the temperature of London m the 
twentieth century Such an assumption is qmte 
unwarranted, and Buchan, if he wore alive to day, 
would be the first to reject it No scientific evidence 
has ever been adduced that cold or warm periods 
have any tendency to occur m London on Buchan’s 
dates 

Akme among modem weather cycles, that of 
thirty-five years has a background of tradition, for 
it was d^jijnbed by Sir Francis Bacon before 1626 
Many perale are famihar with the passage from his 
essay " Of Vicissitudes of Things ” 

There is a toy. which I have heard, and I would not 
have it given over, but waited upon a httle They say 
it 18 observed in the Low Countries (I know not m 
what port) that every five and thirty years the same 

' Ftom the presidential address to the Royal Heteorologioal Society 
deUveitd on Jan IS 
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kmd and suit of years and weathers comes about 
agam. as great frosts, great wet, great droughts, warm 
wmters, summers with little heat, and the like, and 
they call it the prime , it is a thing I do the rather 
mention, because, computing backwaids, I have found 
some concurrence 

This weather ovclo was rediscovered and care 
fully mvestigated by the late Ur Eduard Briiokner, 
then professor of geography at the University of 
Bern, and it is now known generally as the Bruck 
ner cycle His great work, “ Klimaschwankungen 
seit 1700, nebst Bomerkungen uber die Khma 
schwankungen der Dilimakeit ”, published in 1890, 
has become a classic for the patient collection and 
analysis of material from a great vanety of sources 
He studied all the long records of rainfall, pressure, 
and temperature available at the time, and earned 
the record back mto earlier centuries by utilising 
the variations of level m the Caspian Sea and other 
lakes in enclosed basins and in the great river 
systems of the world, the historic variations of ice 
conditions on the rivers of Europe, the dates of the 
wine harvest, and the frequency of severe wmters 

From all this material Bruckner deduced the 
existence of a long succession of cycles — series of 
generally warm and dry years alternatmg with 
senes of generally cool and rainy years P’rora 
A D 1020 to 1890 ho found twenty five cycles, 
givmg an average length of 34 8 years, but the indi 
vidual cj cles varied between twenty and fifty years 
With this in mmd, we must not expect too much 
from the Bruckner cycle, for so great is this vana 
tion that only one cycle out of five comes within 
2J years of the expected length When in addition 
one remembers that the amplitude of the variations 
18 so small that in meteorological statistics the 
existence of the cycle can only be seen at all as the 
result of extensive smoothmg, it becomes obvious 
that the Bruckner cycle is useless for the purpose 
of making long range forecasts of weather, and the 
interval of thirty four years between the cold 
wmters of 1895 and 1929 takes its proper place as a 
more coincidence 

The true value of Briickner’s work lies m a 
different direction Although the amount of rain- 
fall may vary widely from one year to the next, the 
quantity of water which is stored up on the land 
areas, m the soil, m lakes, and m glaciers, vanes far 
more slowly This stored water is not so closely 
related to the rainfall of the one preceding year as 
to the average rainfall of the ten preceding years, 
and if these ten years fall m the wet half of a 
Bruckner cycle, the quantity of stored water will be 
great Agam, m the dull ramy countnes of north 
west Europe, warm dry years are favourable for 
crox>B and vegetation, and on the whole the dry 
warm half of a Brttckner cycle will yield better 
crops than the cool wet half, although there may 
be wide variations from one year to Sie next An 
a^cultural community must take the bad years 
with the good, and trust to the surplus from a rich 
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harvest to tide over a year of dearth , but at the end 
of the warm half of the cycle the commumty will 
be prosperous, while at the end of the cold half it 
will be poor Hence waves of emigration and the 
movements of peoples aie closely related to climatic 
cycles such as Bruckner’s, which in this way may 
leave their mark on history That, and not 
long range forecasting, is the r61e of the weather 
cycle 

In the rainfall of Great Britain the Bruckner 
cycle IS far less important than one of hfty years 
'Hie authoritative pronouncement marie by the 
Council of the Royal Meteoiological Society in the 
matter of the supposed influence of broadcasting 
on weather contained a passage pointing out that 
groups of wet years in England have occurred 
about 1770, 1821 to 1830, 1871 to 1880 and 1922 
to 1928, four recurrences at intervals of about 
hfty years, separated by groups of dry years in 
1741-60, 1801-10, 1851-70 and 1891-1910, the 
inference being that the wot years since 1922 
were due to some natural period of oscillation of 
the rainfall, and not at all to 
the relativeh small elec trical dis 
turbance of the ether by human 
agencies 

Much attention has been given 
to the sunspot cycle in relation 
to weather, and the literature of 
this subject is enormous Sun 
spots are a useful index of the 
activity of the sun, and they go 
through a not very regular cycle 
with an average length of 1 1 125 
years Taking account of the 
change of polarity discovered 
by Dr G E Hale, it is more 
accurate to say that sunspots go through a double 
cycle of 22 25 years In terrestrial phenomena, 
these changes of solar activity are accompanied 
or closely followed by fluctuations in the ele 
ments of terrestrial magnetism and by variations 
in the frequency of aurorae In matters of 
weather, a connexion with temperature was first 
susjiectcd by Ricioli so early as 1651, an<l was 
clearly demonstrated, for tropical regions, bv 
W Koppen in 1873 A fairly close relationship 
has been traced by Dr C E "P Brooks between 
the sunspot number and the rainfall m certain 
parts of equatorial Africa, especially the plateau 
of Lake Victoria, and the eleven-year cycle m the 
level of this lake, which rises and falls with the 
rise and fall of solar activity This is one of the 
most striking illustrations of the connexion between 
solar and terrestrial phenomena, as may be seen 
from the accompanying diagram (Fig 1), ro 
produced from Dr Brooks’s memoir * A similar 
relationship is found in Lake Albert and farther 
south m Lake Nyasa, though in the latter it is 
somewhat obscured by the large annual vanation 
in the level of the lake and by other factors 

In Great Britain the eleven-year sunspot cycle, 
like the Briickner cycle, is of little importance 

‘ Air MlnUitry, M«teotolOBlo»l Office amphyneol Uemovt No 20 
(londoo H M BtetloBen> Office, 1923 ) 
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Although we are undoubtedly governed in the 
long run by solar mfluences, these find their way 
from equatorial to temjierate latitudes by many 
and sometimes devious routes, winds, ocean 
currents, and so forth, so that their unity becomes 
lost and they appear as an irregular series of 
changes following no apparent law For example, 
it was found by Dr G Hollmann that the rainfall 
of Europe has two maxima and two minima in 
each sunspot jieriotl, and he explained this as due 
to the combination of two causes, the direct effect 
of the solar variations on the weather of Europe 
and the indirect effect due to changes at the 
equator extending thtir effect northwards In 
1928, Dr Brooks, after an examination of the 
relation between sunspots and pressure, both at 
individual stations and the distribution of pressure 
as a whole, concluded “ that at present the vana 
tions of sunspots in the eleven year c>cle cannot 
be taken into account in predicting quarterly 
mean deviations of jiressuro in the eastern North 
Atlantic or western Europe 


The suggestion has hf'cn made notably by 
Defant, that there is a natural period of about 
years in the oscillation of the earth’s atmo- 
sphere, which requires to be set going by some 
vigorous impulse , Defant found such an impulse 
in a violently explosive volcamc eruption Others, 
notably Sir Norman and W J S Lock>pr, have 
found Ml them yet another mamfestation of solar 
influence, such for example as is shown in the dis- 
tribution of solar prominences In some parts of 
the world, notably the East Indies, these periodi 
cities of a few years are of undoubted value m 
forecasting the general rainfall some months ahead , 
in Great Britam they have at times reached a 
spectacular development, but always, just when 
they seemed to have establishi^ themselves 
thoroughly, they changed the length of their 
phase, or otherwise proved themselves unstable as 
water 

As the result of a groat amount of research into 
a single definite problem, Mr J Baxendell was 
able to show in 1925 that we possess more exact 
information about a 6 1 year periodicity in British 
weather than about any similar phenomenon 
The story of this wriod, as unfolded by the late 
Carle Salter and J Olasspoole, begins in 1868 
For fiifteen years, up to 1882, each fifth year 
(1872, 1877, 1882) Was very much wetter than any 
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of the remaining twelve Then this senes broke 
down, but from 1889 until 1909 there was a most 
remarkable sequence in which every third year 
was abnormally wet The years 1891, 1894, 
1897, 1900, 1903, 1906, and 1909 were all wettex 
than the average , of the remaining eighteen, one 
was exactly normal and the others were all dry 
After 1909, however, the sequence changed to an 


almost equally remarkable two-year oscillation 
From 1910 until 1922 the even years were all much 
wetter than the average, while the odd years were 
all dry, with the sole exception of 1916, and even 
that year was dner than either 1914 or 1916 
After 1922 this two-year sequence broke down, 
and now we seem to have returned temporarily 
to the three year type 


Prog^ress in Naval Engineering. 


By Eng Capt Edgar 

T hough surpassed m length by the presi- 
dential address of Sir Wiluam White to the 
Institution of Civil Engmeers in 1903, the Thomas 
Lowe Gray lecture delivered to the !l^titution of 
Mechanical Engmeers on Jan 3 by Engr Vice- 
Admiral R W Skelton, Engmeer-in Chief of the 
Fleet, on progress in marine engmeenng, bears com- 
panson with it as an authontative official review 
of an important subject While Sir Wilham White 
traced the evolution of mercantile and naval 
vessels, Admiral Skelton confined himself to the 
progress in marme machmery, and his lecture is 
prorably the most extensive survey so far written 
His predecessors, Admirals Durston, Oram, €rOod- 
win, and Dixon, in their addresses and papers to 
the techmcal institutions, have all dealt with various 
aspects of naval and marme engmeenng, and were 
the senes of contnbutions collected in a single 
volume it would go far towards fiUmg one of we 
many gaps m the literature of engmeermg history 
Such a volume should at least be available m every 
man-of-war and every school where marme engm 
eermg is studied 

Though not mentioned by Admiral Skelton, the 
first suggestion for a steam dnven war vessel was 
made to the Admiralty by Earl Stanhope For 
him the authorities bmit the ‘ ambmavigator- 
ship ’, called the Kent, and so sure did Stanhope 
feel that he was on the high road to success that m 
June 1794 he signed a bond with a penalty of 
£9000 “ to mdemiufy the public m case the said 
s^p should not answer the purpose of Govern 
ment ” The mventor did not merely intend to 
produce a result, but he hoped " to establish every 
part of the subject on clear and irrefragable proofs, 
and to ascertam demonstratively what is the best 
possible plan ” The expenments failed and the 
matter was dropped, without Stanhope, however, 
being kept to his bond Twenty years elapsed 
before the Navy had an3d;hmg more to do with 
steam, and then the suggestion came from Sir 
Joseph Banks Capt Tuckey was preparmg for 
surveymg the nver Congo m the Congo Why not 
fit her w^ a steam engme 1 Constructed by the 
greatest engmeermg firm m the world, Boulton 
and Watt, the engme was dehvered, put mto the 
ship, taken out agam and set up m Chatham 
dockyard So heavy was the machmery that the 
Congo would have foundered m any sort of sea, 
and Capt Tuckey ther^ore wisely decided to stick 
to sails Five or six years pas^ and with the 
buddmg of the Comet, Lightning, and other small 
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steam craft began a series of revolutionary changes 
m everything pertammg to warships 

It cannot be said that early naval requirements 
made any severe call on the engme constructors of 
the day Fulton had launch^ the Clermont in 
1807, Bell the Comet in 1812, and steam vessels 
were provmg their worth on every ocean But few 
reahsed the value of steam m war vessels, and there 
was no more stubborn opponent of steam than 
Capt Sir Wilham Symon^, the Surveyor of the 
Navy The Russian War of the ’fifties, however, 
showed the futility of any longer trusting exclu 
sively to the wmd, and on April 22, 1864, the officers 
and men of the Black Sea fleet saw for the last time 
a British fngate in action under sail By that time, 
slow as progress had been, the paddle had given 
place to the screw, the flue boiler to the tubular 
boiler, engmes were becoming more powerful, and 
many of the younger generi^tion of naval officers, 
who knew more about railways and electric tele 
graphs than of the fightmg of the Napoleomc wars, 
had eagerly taken up the study of engmeermg 

Admiral Skelton gave much interesting informa- 
tion regardmg those early days, and then proceeded 
to review matters which are more familiar to our 
ears He was unable to read the whole of the 
lecture, which, however, will be published m full by 
the Institution of Mechanical Engmeers When 
available it will be seen to contain as an appendix 
a tabulated statement of some forty ships, from the 
fine paddle frigate Terrible of 1842 to the cruiser 
Bermck of 1926 It is a happily chosen hst, and 
the progress of naval engmeermg could well be 
trac^ by a study of a ship from each decade The 
fourth ship m the hst is the Agamemnon of 1861 
Other wooden two deckers had been altered to 
receive the screw, but the Agamemnon was the first 
of her class to be designed as a screw ship Her 
engme by Penn would reflect credit on any shop 
to day It was a simple expansion horizontal 
engme with two cylmders fitted with trunk pistons 
something like the pistons found in a motor oar 
The square tubular boilers generated steam at 
20 lb pressure, and the engme developed 2268 h p 
The machmery weighed 320 lb per h p , cost 
£15 9s per h p , and consumed 6 lb of coal per 
hp per hour Compare this with the Serwlek, 
the machmery of which, developmg 80,000 h p , 
weighs only 46 5 lb per h p , cost but £6 6 per 
h p , and consumes omy 0 89 lb of oil per h p 
per hour 

Under the command of Capt W. R Mends the 
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Agamemnon was sent to the Mediterranean under 
sail , took part in the bombardment of Sevastopol 
m October 1864, and the following month success 
fully rode out the great storm which worked havoc 
in the fleet Mends, who had studied the steam 
engme, had an anxious time, but after the storm 
wrote to his wife “ I soon had a third anchor 
down and kept the engine gomg to ease the cables, 
which, thanks to James Watt, enabled the good 
ship Agamemnon to ride easily ” 

ITie twenty pounds pressure of the Agamemnon 
represented the general practice at sea, marine 
engineers being timid regarding the use, and 
Ignorant of the value, of high pressure steam A 
step forward was made m the Constance of 1860, 
which had John Elder’s compound enmnes working 
with 30 lb pressure No one would want to be 
shipmates with her engines to day, for they were 
most difficult to handle and maintain Elder, 
however, was the leading advocate of the compound 
engine, around which a tremendous controversy 
raged, but which by the ’seventies was specified for 
all naval vessels The early twin screw ironclad 
Dreadnought of 1872, for example, had vertical 
compound engines of 8207 h p working at 60 lb 
pressure, and her coal consumption was but 2 32 lb 
as against the 5 lb of the Agamemnon of twenty 
years earlier It was about this time that engineers 
began to understand somethmg of the work of 
Joule and his contemporaries on the mechanical 
equivalent of heat In the Royal School of Naval 
Architecture and Marine Engmeenng, too, naval 
engineers were trauied under some of the finest 
teachers of the day, among whom was Prof Unwm, 
who IS happily still with us, a veteran of more than 
mnety years 

Prom the ’seventies onward change succeeded 
change The compound engme of Elder gave way 
to the triple expansion engine of Kirk, square 
boilers were replaced by cylindncal boilers, steam 
invaded every part of the warship, and the chief 
engineer of an ironclad became the head of a staff 
upon whose efforts mainly depended the efficiency 
of the ship as a fighting machine Nineteenth 
century mechamcal engmeenng could show nothing 
finer than the great tnple expansion reciprocating 
engines such as wore found in the Atlantic Imers, 
and in such cruisers as the Drake and Good Hope, 
eaeh set of the engines of which developed 15,000 
h p They were constructed when the demands of 
the naval authonties for greater speeds wore mces 


sant and when the attempts to comply with those 
demands brought a whole host of difficulties 
There were troubles with boilers, with condensers, 
with bearmgs, thrusts, pistons, pumps, auxilianes, 
packings, pi^, jomts, glands, and valves Engme 
designers did their utmost to overcome the defects, 
but it was, as Admiral Skelton said, upon the 
engineering branch of the Navy that the brunt of 
the work fell Yet it was also m the arduous times 
of the ’eighties and ’mneties that naval en^eers 
gamed the experience which proved of such vital 
importance to the Empire durmg the War 

Of the forty-four ships in the Table, fifteen are 
turbine driven The list begins with the Amethyst 
and Dreadnought, and includes such well known 
vessels as the Olasgow, Lion, Hood, and Nelson 
No one is likely to disagree with the remark that 
the successful apphcation of the steam turbme 
afloat was largely duo to the soundness of the con- 
ceptions of the inventor and his thorough explor 
atory work m connexion with the marine applica- 
tion Had all innovations into the engme rooms of 
warships been accompanied by as few setbacks as 
was the turbine, naval engineermg recollections 
would be far less mteresting than they are The 
importance of the change from reciprocating engme 
to steam turbine is i omparable with the importance 
of the change from paddle to screw , and so far as 
can be seen at present the turbme appears likely to 
hold its own for warship propulsion for a long 
time 

The introduction of the water tube boiler came 
before the turbine, but the change from coal bummg 
to oil burning has taken place m the last twenty 
years, and improvements m the stokehold have 
been as great as those in the engme room The 
results can be seen by comparing the Dreadnought 
of 1905, the Hood of 1916, and the Berwick of 1925 
The weight of machmery per horse power, has 
dimimsh^ in the ratio 184 84 45 5, the square 
feet of floor space required per horse power m the 
ratio 0 45 0 136 0 118, while the cost of the 
machmery per horse power of the three ships was 
£13"^, £9 6, and £6 6 respectively There is 
necessarily an ultimate limit m the possible re- 
duction in weight and size and fuel consumption, 
and some wnters forty years ago thought they 
were withm measurable distance of it, but the age 
of improvement is still with us and engineers are 
still strivmg, hke Earl Stanhope, to determine 
“ what IB the best possible plan ” 


Obituary 


Major P G Craioib, CB 

M ajor Patrick qeorge cratgie, the 

leading authority for some half a century on 
agricultural statistics, died on Jan 10 at the age of 
eighty SIX years Educated at Perth, the University 
of Edmburgh, and St Catharine’s Colley, Cam- 
bridge, he acted as secretary to the Local Taxation 
Committee from 1871 until 1890 and of the Central 
Chamber of Agriculture from 1879 until 1890 * He 
was twice employed by Royal Commissions to 
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report on the markets of Pans and RTissels, and 
on the agncultural schools of France Shortly 
thereafter, on the formation of the new Board of 
Agnculture, ho was selected as the obvious man 
for the dirrotorship of the Statistics, IntoUigence, 
and Education Branch, a post which he held from 
1890 until 1897, when he became Assistant Secretary, 
retiring m 1906 Craigie was the founder of modem 
Bnt»h agricultural statistics, and their value is 
largely due to his enthusiasm and initiative 
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In spite of the heavy pressure of official duties, 
Craigie found time for much other work He 
became a fellow of the Royal Statistical Society m 
1874, acted as one of the honorary secretaries from 
1887 until 1902, and during 1902-4 occupied the 
presidential chair To the Journal of the Society 
he contributed a long series of parnrs, amongst 
others “ The Cost of Ihighsh Local Government ”, 
1877 , “ Ten Years’ Statistics of British Agn 
culture ”, 1880 , ” Statistics of Agricultural «o 
duetion ”, 1883 , “ The Size and Distribution of 
Agricultural Holdings in England and Abroad ”, 

1887 , “ The Engbsh Poor Rate, Some Recent 
Statistics of its Administration and Pressure ”, 

1888 , and his presidential addresses of 1902 and 
1903 

He was president of Section F (Economic Science 
and Statistics) of the British Association in 1900, 
and of the Sub-Section for Agriculture at the 
Winnipeg meeting of 1909 In the work of the 
International Statistical Institute he took a very 
active part, attending the meetings for many years 
as oihoial British delegate , for a short peri^ he 
was secretary-general and later treasurer The 
value of his services to statistical science, especially 
m relation to agricultural statistics, was recomiswl 
by the award to him, m 1908, of the Royal 
Statistical Society’s Guy Medal in gold 

A most kindly and genial man, “ a redoubtable 
champion of agncultural interests, a pioneer of 
agricultural progress, a successful administrator 
during the seventeen years that he laboured at the 
Board of Agriculture, and probably the most lovetl 
of all officials who ever entered its portals ”, as 
Lord Bledisloe states m the Times, Major Craigie 
was greatly missed by many friends in London when, 
after his retirement, increasing years and infirmity 
kept him at his home in the west of England 


Hkrr Carl Sohoch 

Carl Sohoch died on Nov 19, 1929, at the age 
of fifty SIX years His death depnves astronomy 
of a very active student of ancient astronomical 
records, who has contributed to the improvement of 
chronology by the identification of several echpses 
and other astronomical phenomena for example. 


his identification of the lunar echpse observed at 
Ur m B o 2283 is used by Prof S Langdon in his 
recently published chronological tables His as- 
tronomical studies have been gomg on smee 1900 
He made a new determmation of the arcus vistonis, 
or distance from the sun at which different objects 
could be detected at their heliacal rising He 
also studied the rules that were followed in Baby- 
loma, etc , as regards the insertion of uit^rcalary 
months, a matter of great importance in the 
identification of recorded phenomena He worked 
for a time at Oxford, assisting Dr J K Fothenngham 
in the studies that he made, in conjunction with 
Prof Lan^on, on the Venus tablets of Ammizaduga 
That work contains, as an appendix, tables of the 
moon and planets prepared by Sohoch, which 
extend back to b c 3607 The secular accelera 
tions play an important part in deducing positions 
at such remote dates Schoch made an independent 
study of these, reaching results nearly identical 
with those deduced by Dr Fothenngham In 1928 
he published a revision of Oppolzer’s ‘ Syzygien- 
tafeln’, which greatly increased their accuracy 
Many of his astronomical conclusions have been 
referred to from time to time in our columns 


Wa regret to announce the following deaths 

Prof H L Callendar, F R S , professor of physics 
in the Imjierial College of Science and Technology, on 
Jan 21, aged sixty six years 

Prof Ludwig Claisen, of Kiel and Beilin, well 
known for his work m organic chemistry, on Jan 6, 
aged seventy eight years 

Dr Harry Taylor Marshall, since 1908 Walter Reed 
professor of pathology and bacteriology in the Uni 
versity of Virginia, who was president in 1922 of the 
American Association of Pathology and Bacteriology, 
aged fifty four years 

Mr F P Ramsey, lectuier m mathematus m the 
Umversity of ( ambridge, on Jan 19, aged twenty six 
years 

Sir George Thane, professor of anatomy at Umversity 
College, London, from 1877 until 1919, on Jan 14% 
aged seventy nine years 

Dr Victor C Vaughan, form^ly dean of the Medical 
School of tho liniversity of Michigan, member of the 
National Academy of Sciences and post president of 
the American Medical Association, known for his work 
on bacterial toxins, on Nov 21, aged seventy eight 
years 


News and Views 


CONOBATtTLATloNS from many m the world of 
science will be accorded in the coming week to Sir 
Robert Elliott Cooper, K C B , a past president of 
the Institution of Civil Eiigmeers, and among the 
oldest of Eagllsh engmeers, who oelebrates on Jan 29 
his eighty fifth birthday , also to Dr Henry O 
Forbes, anthropologist, botanist, and pioneer traveller 
m many lands, who is seventy nme years of age on 
Jan 30 The former is a Yorkshireman, and he was 
educated at Leeds Grammar School Entering the 
firm of Messrs John Fraser, of Leeds, ho loft them 
m 1876 to engage' m professional work in Lofidon, 
gaimng a Jugh reputation as a civil engmeer Whilst 
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president of the Institution of Civil Engineers, Sir 
Robert was responsible (1912) for an address which 
embodied a comprehensive and detailed survey of 
engmeermg projects completed or m hand in the 
overseas Domuuons, Crown Colonies, and other parts 
of the British Empire Then, durmg the War, he 
was chairman of tho War Office Committee of the 
Institution, perhaps the most signal as well as final 
expression of consistent and devoted public service 
We may add, however, to the record, his active mterest 
in tho advancement of the National Physical Labora- 
tory There is a portrait of Sir Robert hangmg m the 
apartments of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
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Db Hbnby O Fokbbs waa born at Aberdeen, and 
educated there at its Grammar School, graduating 
afterwards at the university, and at Edinburgh 
Exploratory work in little known regions of the world 
became a fascinating and compelling outlet for his 
activities, and this very early m life More than fifty 
years ago he was exploring and collecting in Java, 
Sumatra, and Timor The Royal Geographical 
Society allotted him the Gill Memorial Award in 1893 
for explorations and observations in Now Guinea, 
the Malay Archipelago, and Chatham Tslands In 
1890-03 he was director of the Canterbury Museum, 
New Zealand From 1894 to 1911 ho was Director 
of Museums to the Corporation of Livorjxiol The 
Brit’sh Association found a zealous coadjutor in Dr 
Forbes, whether as a member of count il, let turer, or 
in a consultative capacity Apart from book writing 
Dr Forbes is the author of various memoirs, iletailed 
in the Royal Society’s “ Catalogue of Scientific 
Papers ”, among which is “New Gumea attempted 
Ascent of Mount Owen Stanley ” The Government 
of Peru commissioned him in 1911-13 to report upon 
the birds of the Guano Islands Dr Forbes is an 
honorary LIj D of Aberdeen 

At the annual general meeting of the Royal 
Meteorological Society on Jem 16, the Symons 
Memorial Medal for distinguished work in meteorology 
was presented to Dr G C Simpson Dr Simpson 
received his academic training at the University of 
Manchester, where ho became interested in meteoro 
logy, and especially m atmospheric electricity A 
researdi studentship enabled him to carry out an 
investigation into the ionisation of the air in high 
latitudes, at Kaiasjok in Lapland On his return 
to England, he was for a short time attachoil to the 
Meteorological Office, after which he took up an 
ap|X)intmont as reader in meteorology at his old 
university, where he conducted an important series 
of kite ascents at the University Observatory on 
Glossop Moor In 1906 he joined tlie Indian Meteoro 
logical Department, and m 1910-12 he was granted 
leave of abserii e to take part in Capt Scott’s second 
South Polar Expedition Ills two volumes on 
“ Meteorology ”, which form part of the results of 
that expedition, added greatly to our knowledge of 
the atmosphere in the Antarctic 

After a period of War service, m 1920 Dr Simpson 
was appointed a member of the Nile Irrigation Com 
mission, and spent six months studying conditions m 
li'Kypt In September of that year he became Director 
of the British Meteorological Office Throughout his 
career he has mamtamed his interest m research, 
especially m atmospheric electricity, where his funda 
mental investigations mto the origin of the electric 
charges m thunderstorms by the breaking of ram 
drops were followed by critical studies of the mechan 
ism of thunderstorms and the nature of lightnmg 
In recent years he has become mterested m the 
problems of radiation, and has shown how cycles of 
solar radiation are able to account m a remaikable 
way for the phenomena of the Quaternary loo Age, m 
eluding the succession of glacial and mterglacial pefiods 
and the moreased rtunfall m unglaciated regions 
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Rkfebbino to our remarks last week (p 97) on 
Syon House and estate at Isleworth, where it is 
proposeil to place a sewage disposal works, a corre 
spondent reminds us that during the life of Sir Henry 
Percy, ninth Karl of Northumberland Syon House 
was frequently the home of some of the early English 
men of science Bom in 1564, Earl Percy served in 
the Low Countries, fitted out a ship for fightmg 
against the Spanish Armada and was a staimch 
supportei of the btuarts Though a Protestant, he 
was, however, trioil for treason after the Gunpowder 
Plot and silent many years in the Tower His love 
of astrology and snontihc experiments caused him to 
bo called ‘ The Wizard Earl ” The English mat he 
rnatician Nathaniel Torjiorley (1564-1632), the friend 
of Viota, Thomas Allen (1542-1632), who wrote an 
exposition of the works of Ptolemy, and Thomas 
Hariiot (1560-1621), “ the universal philosopher ”, a 
coiiesiiondent of Kepler, and the first in England to 
observe sunspots, wore all pationised by the Earl, 
and Hairiot for many years lived m the old Syon 
House After the Karl had been committed to the 
Tower, Walter Warner, Thomas Hughes, and Harriot, 
like Raleigh, often kept him company ■‘hero and were 
known ns his “ throe magi ” Torporley bequeathed 
to Syon House all his books, maps, and instruments 
The Institute of Inilustrial Administration, to 
which rofereme is made in our leading nrtiile this 
week, has laid down a definite course of instiuction 
and established an examination for a diploma in in 
dustrial administration This is a step towarils mak 
mg industrial management a ‘ profession ’ , and it 
should do something to mediate between the equally 
excusable but e(piall> unsatisfactoiy opposite sup 
positions that educated men, on one hand, are in- 
lornpetent in industry and, on the other, that the 
hanil to mouth inetliods of tlie uneducated practical 
man are efficient Clearly, we < an combine practical 
expel lence of the workshop with a wider knowledge 
of psychology, economics, and government than our 
old fashioned managers liad A rnoie fundamental 
issue, however, has still to bo facetl, if we are m oamest 
about rationalisation , for the directors themselves 
in certain enterprises seem to be incompetent It is 
not good sense, for example, to have as directors m 
a chemical trade men who know nothing at all of 
chemistry, or to have architects who know nothing 
about the chemistry of the new or the old building 
matenals Even if shop organisers and employment 
managers are competent, they will be helpless so long 
as the directors ui control of policy do not understand 
the ABC of the sciences which they might use The 
president of the Institute of Industrial Admiiustration 
is Mr A S Comyns Carr, and its address 47 61 King 
William Street, London, E C 4 

The report of the twentieth meeting of the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee, held on Nov 1 1 last at the 
Institute of Plant Industry, Indore, contains several 
matters of scientific sigmficance The mterest taken 
by leading industrialists in India m the scientific de- 
velopment of agriculture is exemplary The work of 
the Institute of Plant Industry has impressed Indian 
industrial leaders and ministers so much that large 
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svuna of money have been given to develop the new 
vsnety of Malvi ootton which the Institute has 
selected, and to put mto practice the suggestions made 
by the Institute for the improvement of agriculture 
generally This mtereet may be illustrated by the 
foUowmg extract from the report of the speech of the 
Prune Minister of the Holkar Government at the meet 
mg “ We must naturally proceed slowly and only 
take up improvements and new ideas after they have 
been carefully considered and also carefully tested by 
scientiflo investigators whose experience, performance, 
and standmg carry weight ” This statement shows 
that the important part which science plays m mdus 
trial development is thoroughly understood by some 
Indian leaders 

We find later in the report that the Committee’s 
plans are widenmg to include the cotton manufactur 
mg mdustry A few years ago the Committee bmlt 
the Cotton Teohnologioal Laboratory at Matunga, 
Bombay The laboratory has a large and capable 
scientific staff and is well equippetl with modem 
apparatus and a complete spmning plant The stan 
dardisation of Indian cottons was its primary function, 
but Its recent bulletins have mcluded investigations 
m the technology of ootton spmnmg which are note 
worthy contributions to this branch of applied science 
Agam, Indian industrial interest has been stimulated 
by the work of a scientific laboratory with the result 
that it was decided at the Indore meetmg to extend 
the work to meet the requirements of the mill industry 
and the ootton trade generally This step now brmgs 
withm the control of the Indian Central Cotton Com 
mittee the scientific development of all branches of 
the Indian cotton mdustry, from the selection and 
raising of the crop to the production of the finished 
article The Committee is to be congratulated on its 
foresight, and all scientific men will appreciate its 
efforts to apply scientific control to the development 
of the Indian ootton industry 

The three leadmg events m the history of the steam 
railway were the opening of the Stockton and Darlmg 
ton railway on Sept 27, 1825 , the famous Barnhill 
locomotive trials of October 1829, and the luauguration 
of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway on Sept 16, 
1830 If the first of these events showed the practi 
oabihty of passenger transport by railway, the second 
demonstrated the superiority of the steam locomotive 
over all other methods of traction, while the world’s 
railway system may be said to have had its birth with 
the completion of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway, when on Sept 16, 1880, a tram composed 
of eight locomotives and twenty eight carnages, oon- 
tainmg some six hundred persons, proceeded along 
the line The followmg day. Sept 16, regular trains 
were run, and by the end of the week there was a daily 
service of six trains m each direction To commemor 
ate this epoch makmg event, eurangements are being 
made to hold a pageant and an exhibition at Liver- 
pool on Sept 14-21 next, when it is hoped to bring 
together a collection of books, pictures, models, 
locomotives, etc , illustrating the progress of railroad 
transport An executive committee has beoi formed 
reprseentmg both mvic and Railway mteresta, with 
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headquarters m the Royal Liver Buildings, Liverpool, 
and an appeal has been issued for information from 
anyone mterested m the development of railways 
who can supply psutioulars of histone exhibits 

It is announced that the Latimsation of the Russian 
alphabet is a probable development of the near future 
A Moscow commission has studied the technical de- 
tails and has almost completed its investigations 
Immediately after the Revolution, the Russian 
alphabet was simplified by discarding one or two 
superfluous or little used letters There are still 
more than thirty letters in the Cynllic alphabet as 
against twenty six in the Latin, so that any change 
will necessitate either the elimination of further letters 
or, which 18 most likely, the introduction of diacritical 
marks to express sounds for which there is no precise 
equivalent among the simple Latm letters It will 
be recalled that some years ago Prof Bohuslav 
Brauner advocated this (the Czech) mode of tran- 
scription from Cyrillic to Latin in Nature (April 29, 
1922, vol 109, p 662) on the grounds of simplicity 
and faithfulness to the original The followmg 
changes mvolve the introduction of diacritical marks 
over consonants 

lU becomes S pronounced an ah in she 

ni „ 86 „ ahch 

H „ 6 „ c7nn church 

The letter U, if transcribed to c, must be pronounced 
like ta in its The change from the Russian to the 
Latin alphabet is to be welcomed, for not only will 
It bo easier for educated Russians to learn western 
Eurofiean languages, but it will also facilitate the 
acquiring of a knowledge of Russian by others 

The fifth International Botanical Congress is to be 
held at Cambridge on Aug 16-23 next The sequence 
of congresses m this series is Pans 1900, Vienna 1906, 
Brussels 1910 , the 1916 Congress was to have been 
held in London, and arrangements were well m hand 
when War broke out After active hostilities had 
ceased an international congress was formally dis 
cussed on several occasions, but it was considered that 
more would be lost than gamed unless all nations 
could take port Eventually, American botanists 
offered to hold a congress at IthsMsa in 1926 if British 
botanists would waive their title to precedence The 
conference was held as the International Congress of 
Plant Sciences (Fourth International Botanical Con 
gress) The 1930 Congress returns to the old termino- 
logy 

A PBEUMiNABY programme of the Cambridge meet- 
mg has been circulated g;ivmg a summary of informa- 
tion for the benefit of foreign visitors and also the names 
of presidents, vice-presidents, recorders, secretaries, 
etc , of the Congress as well as of the eight sections 
bacteriology, phytogeography and ecology, genetics 
and cytology, morphology, mycology and plant 
pathology, plant physiology, palieobotsny, taxonomy 
and nomenclature The programme gives expression 
to the general opmion that more benefit is likely to 
arise from discussions than from mdividual com- 
mumcations, and the sectional programmes give the 
titles of the proposed discussionB, usually with a hat 
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of those who have promised to speak Any person I known but to a few But the nation owes them a 


mterested m botany may become a member of the 
Congress on payment of the subscription of £1, which 
should be sent to the honorary treasurer, Dr A B 
Rendle, British Museum (Natural History), S W 7, by 
April 1 next 

It is seldom that we refer to the weaknesses of 
popular natural history articles, but the NtneleerUh 
Century for January published one on “ The Badger 
and its Reputation ”, which moves us to piotest In 
this ten page article, the first six pages, contaming 
much general denunciation of the ignorance and m 
accuracy of naturalists, scarcely mention the badger 
The remaining four, amongst otherwise simple mfor 
mation, state that “ the badger appears to possess 
senses entirely unknown to science ”, that “ unlike 
any other animal, he seems to be able to exist almost 
entirely without air ”, that the heilgehog, “ another 
msectivorous creature ”, is m most of his ways a 
badger in mmiature The Nature loving public de 
serves somethmg better than this 

Indeed, the same number of the Nineteenth Century 
includes another Nature article of very different 
stamp In “ The Origin of Right ”, A Wyatt Tilby 
records the results of much observation and oonsidera 
tion of the curious fact that right sidedness is a widely 
spread feature in the animal world Right handedness 
18 predommant amongst men, and more start off on 
the right foot than on the loft Oats are said to be 
right footed, so are civets, genets, giraffes, and 
camels Even molluscs have usually right twisted 
shells On the other hanil, wolves and deer are left 
footed, whereas dogs, horses, and antelopas start oft 
indifferently with the right or left foot The author 
does not say under what conditions or from how 
many observations these results were obtained, but 
one of his conclusions is that preu,tically every animal 
that grips, chmbs, or hunts uses the right approach 
or the light foot first m preference to the left He 
also endeavours in a senes of interesting paragraphs 
to trace the causes which may have contributed to 
the foi mation of the ‘right ’ habit and its survival 
in diSeient categones of annuals Our impression is 
that the subject is still very hazy 

In an address m honour of Mr Edison at the 
dedication of the Edison Institute of Technology, the 
gift of Mr Ford, President Hoover paid a notable 
tribute to men of science and their work “ Our 
scientists and mventors are amongst our most price 
less national possessions There is no sum that the 
world could not afford to pay these men who have 
that originality of mmd, that devotion and mdustry 
to carry scientifio thought forward in stejis and strides 
untd it spreads to the comfort of every home , not by 
the profits of all the banks in the world can we 
measure the contribution which these men make to 
our progress And they are the least mterested m 
the monetary results Their satisfactions are m their 
accomplishment — m the contribution of some atom 
of knowledge which will become part of the ^p«at 
mechanism of progress Their discoveries ere not the 
material for headline# Their names are usually 
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great honour and is proud to demonstrate through 
Mr Edison to day that their efforts are not un 
appreciated The country can well pay its tribute 
to the men of this genus by expanding the facilities 
for their labours The nation to day needs more 
supjiort for research It needs still more laboratories ’ ’ 
The address, which was delivered at Dearborn, 
Michigan, on Oct 21 last, is a fine example of pomted 
eloquence It is published in the Scientific Monthly 
for December 

Leonardo da Vinci, whether considered as artist, 
sculptor, architect, engineer, inventor, biologist, or 
physicist, IS such an outstanding figure of his time, 
and the works he executed and the manuscripts he 
left are of such intrinsic value, that ho is bound to 
attract the attention of succeeding generations of 
students His versatility was ably brought out by 
Mr E McCurdy, in his lecture to the Royal Institu 
tion, reported in Nature, May 6 and 13, 1920 Dr 
I Hart has treated of his mechanical investigations, 
and a list of his contributions to pure and applied 
science is contained in Prof Usher's “ History of 
Mechanical Inventions” It was G B Ventun 
(1746-1822) who firet directed attention to the sigm 
ficance of Leonardo s scientific work, and much has 
been written since A further contribution to the 
study of his views is contained in the first number for 
1930 of Scientia, in which R Marcolongo, of the 
University of Najiles, deals with “The Dynamics of 
Leonardo da Vinci ” The article is published m 
Italian After a brief review of the writings of the 
Greeks and of some little known work of the fourteenth 
century, the writer, using the manuscripts of Leonardo, 
quotes his statements regarding weight, force, gravity, 
the laws of motion, and motion down a plane emd in 
the arc of a circle , showing him to be a precursor of 
Galileo and Newton Leonardo was essentially a 
reformer and bt longed to that ago which produced 
Erasmus, Copernicus, Durer, Luther, Agricola, and 
Paracelsus 

Rapid progress is bemg made m constructmg the 
Bavarian Zugspitre Mountam Railway, as it is desired 
to open service on this line, with the exception of the 
aenal ropeway to the toji, before March This date 
was chosen so that visitors to the famous Passion play 
at Oberammergau may have an opportumty of soomg 
the beautiful mountain scenery travers^ by the 
railway In many respects it will be hke the Jungfrau 
railway According to A E O Progreea for December 
last, the final station will be on the summit, 9750 feet 
above sea level The first section of the lifle, 4 7 miles 
m length, will be run by ordmary adhesion locomotives, 
the maximum gradient bemg only 3 6 per cent The 
next section, 6 9 miles long, will be a rack railway, and 
the final aerial ropeway to the summit will be 0 37 mile 
long The maximum gradient on the rack railway is 
26 per cent, and on the aenal ropeway 68 per cent 
The Schneefemer Haus is a hotel at an altitude of 
8750 feet, which has been planned by the railway 
company so as to provide plain accommodation for the 
ordmary traveller and luxurious rooms for the wealthy 
When the final section leading to the summit is oom> 
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plated next summer, the total time taken by the 
trams from the low-level station at Qarmisoh Parten 
kirchen (altitude 2300 feet) to the summit wilt be 
one hour and fifty minutes, three minutes only being 
reqmred for the aerial ropeway The eleotno energy 
required for the railway is supplied by three phase 
current from the Isar power station At the sub 
station It IS converted into direct current at 1800 volts 
by glass bulb rectifiers At full load these will work 
a^l660 volts These rectifiers are novel m design and 
are bemg used in practice for the first tune 

Thb December number of the Journal of Sctenttjlc 
Instruments gives many illustrations of the uses to 
which science can be put by means of robust in 
struments which almost any one can safely use An 
apparatus is described by means of wluoh the change 
m the moisture content of small quantities of a iiowder 
can be readily and accurately determined by means 
of a torsion balance Curves are shown and can be 
quickly found giving the rate at which moisture is 
absorbed by mdustrial products like flour, starch, an<l 
tobacco Results obtamed in this way are of g[reat 
use m commerce The General Electric Co describes 
apparatus which, when perfected, will measure the 
colour, temperature, and luminous output of em in 
candescent lamp Photoelectric cells are used, and 
it 18 satisfactory to find that definite results can be 
obtamed An ingenious method of raeasunng the 
mtemal diameters of transparent tubes, perfected at 
the National Physical Laboratory, is described The 
two-ball method described enables the diameter to be 
easily measured m any given axial plane Thus the 
ellipticity as well os the variation in size of the cross 
section can be determmed The method can also 
be applied to opaque tubes Steel balls the diameters 
of which mcrease by very small steps from 1/16 in 
to 1 m are readily obtamablo The method can bo 
applied to tubes the bore of which is only about three 
millimetres A desonption is given of an instrument 
for measurmg the thickness of compressible solids, 
for example, fabrics, over a very wide range of pres 
sures This instrument should bo of use for the 
woollen and worsted mdustries The use of elinvar 
instead of steel m the spring of the Qalitzm vertical 
seismograph at Kew has enabled the temperature 
coefficient of ehnvar to be determmed It is only 
one tenth that of the stool sprmg A clear descrip 
tion 18 given of the Moll recordmg microphotometor 
for use m the mvestigation of photographed spectra 
This journal contains much mterestmg information 
which should prove of value to all engaged m m 
dustrial research 

At the annual general meetmg of the Royal 
Ittte^opical Society, which was held on Wednesday, 
the report of the council was adopted, and 
^^ollowmg were elected officers and new members 

council for the enstung year — President Prof 
R Buggies Gates , Treasure Mr Cynl F Hill , 
Seoretanes Mr J E Barnard and Dr Clarence 
Tierney , New Members of Council Prof WAP 
Balfour Browne, Mr E W Bowell and Prof Dons 
L Mackinnon , Librarian Dr Clarraioe Tierney , 
Curator of Instruments Mr W E Watson Baker , 
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Curator of Slides Mr E J Sheppard The council’s 
report stated that the Society oontmues to play an 
moreasmgly important part m the application of 
science to British mdustnes In the absence of the 
president, Mr J E Barnard, through illness, the 
chairman announced that the presidential address on 
“ Resolution and Visibility in Medical Microscopy ” 
would be delivered at the Society’s meeting in March 
A paper was read by Dr W E Cooke on asbestosia, 
in which he described the history and incidence of 
this disease amongst those engaged m the industry, 
and its identification A valuable contribution to 
our knowledge was also submitted by Mr T D 
Hamilton m a paper on “ The Preparation of Tlim 
Microscope Sections of Whole Organs by the Paraffin 
Method” 

The maugural meeting of the eighty third session 
of the Pontifit al Academy of Sciences, held at Rome 
on Dec 29 last, was honoured by the presence of 
His Holiness Pope Pius XI , who was received by 
the president. Prof P Giuseppe Gianfranceschi , the 
secretary, Prof Pietro De Sanctis, and the vice 
secretary, Prof Giuseppe Martmelh A number of 
papers were commumcated, includmg the following 
A Bolluigi rules for obtainmg a good thermal yield 
with Schmidt magnetic variometers , P Luigioni 
second contribution to the knowledge of the ontomo 
logical fauna of the National Park of Abmzzo 
a new species of Chrysochloa , A Anile new re 
searches on the etiology of scarlatina , A Neviani 
lower marine organisms of supposed vegetable 
chaiacter , V Zanon diatoms of the Permian and 
Carboniferous , G Franchmi experimental repro 
duction of leprosy m the ape , P Humbert Bessel 
functions of the third order , 8 Banzi physiology 
of the embryo of cephalopoda , Pasqumi new 
experimental results on the grafting of the eye m 
Axolotl , C Gorini bacterial chymases , G De 
Angelis d’Ossar geology and the Roman catacombs 
One half of the prize of 10,000 lire offered for disserta 
tions on the quantum theory has been awarded to 
Prof Wataghm, the other half being divided equally 
between Profs Straneo and Carrelh 

The ninety eighth annual meeting of the British 
Medical Association woll be held at Winnipeg, under 
the presidency of Prof W Harvey Smith, professor 
of ophthalmology, Manitoba Medical College Ac 
cordmg to the provisional programme, the annual 
representative meetmg of this year will be at the 
British Medical Association House, Tavistock Square, 
London, W C 1, on July 13-22 The statutory annual 
general meetmg will be held m Wimupeg on Tuesday, 
Aug 26, end on the evenmg of the same day the m 
oommg president. Prof W Harvey Smith, will dehver 
his address to the Association An exhibition of 
surgical appliances, foods, drugs, and books will be 
open durmg the Wmmpeg meeting The presidents 
of the sections so fax appomted are Medicine 
The Right Hon Lord Dawson of Penn , Surgery 
The Right Hon Lord Moynihaa of Leeds , Obstetrics 
and OynoKotogy Dr Comyns Berkeley , Bactemblogy, 
Pathology, Physiology, and Biochermstry Prof 
Robert Muir, Diseases of Children Dr Robert 
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Hutchison , Mental Dieeaaee and Neurology Sir 
E Farquhar Buzzard , Ophtfudmol-ogy Mr N Bishop 
Hannan , Laryngology and Otology Sir St Clair 
Thomson , Preventive Medtcme Dr A S M 
MaegregOf , Tubercultma Prof S Lyle Cummins , 
Radiology Dr A E Barclay , Medtral Sociology 
and History of Medicine Sir Humphry Rolleston, 
Arueathesia Mr Raymond E Apperly The honorary 
local general secretary of the annual meetmg is Dr 
J D Adamson 102 Medical Arts Building Winmpcg, 
Manitoba 

Prof A C Seward, professor of botany m the 
University of Cambridge, and Prof V Cngnard, 
professor of organic chemistry m the University of 
Lyons, have been elected associates of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, Letters and Arts of Belgium 

Prof Thomas Hunt Morgan, of the California 
Institute of Technology, who is widely known for his 
experimental work on the mechanism of inheritance, 
has been elected president of the Ament an Association 
for the Ailvanceinent of Science and will preside at 
the 1930 meeting in Cleveland 

Dr J S Plaskett, Director of the Dominion 
Astrophysical Observatory, who has been awaided the 
Cold Meilal of the Royal Astronoraual Rotiety for his 
valuable observations of stellar radial velocities and 
the important conclusions derived from them, will 
deliver the Ceorge Darwin Lecture of the Sot lety at 
the ordinary meeting on May 8 

Thp President and Council of the Royal Sotietv 
have appointed Dr A S Parkes to the Foiilerton 
Research Studentship, rendered vacant bv the 
appointment of Dr R ,I Ludford to a senior post 
on the staff of the Imperial Cancer Research Fund 
Dr Parkes at present holds a Senior Beit Research 
fellowship and is working m the Department of 
Physiology and Biochemistry at Umveisity College, 
London 

Thk following have been elected ofllceis of the Royal 
Meteorological Society President Mr R (J K 
Lernpfert Treasurer Mr Francis Druce Secre 
tones Dr C E P Brooks, Mr W M Witchell, Dr 
A Cnchton Mitchell Foreign Secretary Mr C J P 
Cave New Members of Council Mr David Brunt, 
Prof Sydney Chapman, Dr Bernard A Keen 

A CONFERENCE on grassland problems will be held 
at the Harper Adams Agricultural College, Newport, 
Salop, on Wednesday, Feb 6, commencing at 2 F m 
Addresses dealing with the formation, maintenance, 
and utilisation of temporary and permanent pastures 
will be given by Dr J A Hanley, principal of the 
Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester, Mr W B 
Mercer, principal of the Cheshire School of Agn 
culture, Reaseheath, and Mr R Boutflour, director 
of dairy husbandry at the Harper Adams College 
Each address will be followed by open discussion 
Arrangements are also in progress for an exhibit of 
implements especially designed for grassland work 
The Conference is intended primarily for fanpprs, 
but an open invitation to attend is given to all 
interested m the subject 
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An ai count of the life and activities, hterary and 
other, of Mr H G Wells is being written by Mr 
Geoffrey West As Mr Wells received his scientiflo 
training at the Royal College of biience, anil has 
many friends m scientifac circles, Mr West would 
much appreciate the assistance which any of them 
may <are to afford in the way of reminiscences, 
impressiuus, or letters (or transcripts of letters), 
especially any refen mg to Mr Wells s earlier years 
or to specific activities Original letters (or tran 
scripts to be returned) will be handled only by Mr 
West, and sent bark without delay by registered post 
Matter may be sent direct to him at Acacia, Dane 
Bridge Lane, Much Hadham, Herts, or c/o Messrs 
Gerald Howe, Ltd , 23 Soho Square, London, W 1 

At the monthly general meeting of the Zoological 
Society of London, held on Jan 16, it was statwl that 
the totaf number of visitors to the Society s Ganfens 
during the past year was 2,047,090, the receipts 
amounting to £65,933, showing a decrease of £5723, 
as comparcsf with 1928, and an increase of £86 as 
compared with the average for the i oriospondmg 
ponod of the previous hve years The number of 
visitors to the Aquniium during 1920 was 422,929, 
the receipts amounting to £15,667, showing a decrease 
of £1736, as compared with 1928 

'I HF Diary for 1930 issuihI by tho Chemist and 
Druggist, which has been sent to us, is a considorable 
yolume, containing not oril> diaiy projiii but also 
an extensive trade ihrectory and a buyers guide a 
summary of the legal enaclments uhidi aftoct the 
pharmacist, formula' of ajiprovcd remexlu a and toilet 
accessories and muth other useful infoimation 

A BKyiEVV of aitifieial light therapy, with reeotds of 
its value in midical and surgual practice, compiled 
and eihted by Dr R Kmg Blown, has been issued by 
tho Actinic Press (17 Featberstone Buildings, W C 1, 
2s net) As reports liave recently appeared casting 
some doubt on the value of artificial light treatment, 
this pamphlet will bo of use as picsonting evidence on 
tho other side 

Fur fabmino continues to gam aclheients m Gieat 
Britain It was stated leccritly in the British Fur 
Trade that the numbir of silver fox farms in Great 
Britain had mcieascd from 19 in 1928 to 32 m 1029, 
and the number of foxes from 500 to 801 In view 
of the wide interest m this new mdiisti-y . attention 
may bo directoci to a leaflet, “H>gione in Fox Farm 
mg", just issued by the Biological Sui-vey Bureau of 
the U S Department of Agriculture No attempt is 
made m this 6 page leaflet to discuss diseases of foxes 
or their treatment, but chiections are given for simple 
measures of hygiene and sanitation which may be 
employed with advantage by any fox farmer 

Messrs Bomard Quaritch, Ltd 1 1 Grafton Street, 
W I, have just circulated a catalogue of their publi 
cations and of remainders Librarians and collectors 
should find it of service 

Afpucations are invitee! for the following appoint- 
ments, on or before the dates mentioned — A second 
assistant pathologist at St Mary’s Hospital W 2 
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— The Seeretaiy, St Mary’s Hospital, Paddington, 
W 2 (Jan 28) An assistant pathologist at Ancoats 
Hospital, Manchester — The Gen Supt and Secretary, 
Ancoats Hospital, Manchester (Jan 28) A demon- 
strator m pathology and bacteriology in the Uni 
versity of Leeds — The Registrar, The University, 
Leeds (Jan 31) A head of the Mechanical Hngineer 
mg Department of the School of Engineering and 
Navigation, Poplar — The Education OfiBcer (T 1), The 
County Hall, Westminster Bridge, S E 1 (Feb 1) A 
lecturer in biology at the Cheshire School of Agncul 
ture — The Principal, Cheshire School of Agriculture, 
Reaseheath, Nantwich (Feb 8) A foreman recorder 
and demonstrator at the Denham Demonstration 
Station of the Middlesex Agricultural Committee — 
The Secretary, Education Offices, 10 Great George 
Street, S W 1 (Feb 8) A lecturer in physiology 
in the University of Stellenbosch— The Secretary, 
Office of the High Commissioner for the Union of South 
Africa, Trafalgar Square, W C 2 (Feb 16) A lecturer 
m entomology in the University of Sydney — ^The 
Agent General for New South Wales, Australia House, 
Strand, W C 2 (Feb 28) An assistant agricultural 
instructor in the department of the Federated Malay 
States — The Private Secretary (Appointments), 
Colonial Office, 2 Richmond Terrace, Whitehall, S W 1 
(Mar 1) A professor of mathematics in the 


Queen’s University of Belfast — The Secretary, Queen’s 
University, Belfast (April 30) A junior physicist or 
engineer for research work on problems of heat con 
duction and insulation , a junior physicist or engmeer 
for research work on aeronautics , a junior physicist 
for research work on electrostatics , a junior physicist 
for research work on X rays , a junior physicist for 
research work on photo electricity and television , a 
junior physicist for research work on ultrasonics , a 
junior physicist or physical chemist for research work 
on radioactivity , an assistant research physicist for 
work on electrical engineering , an assistant research 
physicist for work on aerodynamics and hydro 
dynamics , an assistant research physicist for work 
on mathematical physics, all at the National Research 
Laboratories of Canada — S P Eagleson, Secretary, 
National Research Council, Ottawa, Canada A 
junior pathologist and a junior soil chemist at the 
Rubber Research Institute of Malaya —The Secretary, 
London Advisory Committee, Rubber Research In 
stitute of Malaya, 2 4 Idol Lane, Eastcheap, ECS 
A secretary of the Institution of Structural Engineers 
— Tlie President, Institution of Structural Engineers, 
10 Upjjer Belgrave Street, S W 1 A professor of 
zoology in the University College of North Wales, 
Bangor— The Registrar, I ni versity College of North 
Wales, Bangor 


Our Astronomical Column 


Wilk’s Comet — Dr C H Smiley has deduced the 
following orbit of this comet from observations on 
Dec 21, 29, and Jan 5 

T 1930 Jan 22 3006 UT 
w 167“ 31' 1*1 

U 179 2 27 11930 0 

i 124 30 10 j 
log q 9 827489 

Dr A C D Crommelin obtained the following ob 
servation on Jan 19, when the comet was bright 
enough to observe before the eml of twilight 

K A 1030 0 S DecI 10)0 0 
Tan 190 igh 6“ 3« 7 21» 41” 48« 03 1° 9' 9' 7 

The comet was moving south and approaching the 
sun m Right Ascension It is not likely that further 
observations will be obtained in Europe, but Mr 
J P Moller has prepaied an ephemens for March 
and April for the use of southern observers (/ A U 
Ctrc , No 244) Judging from its present bnghtness 
the comet should be followed at least until raid April, 
when it will be in Decl - 49°, and distant from the 
sun 1 b6 umts 

Changes in the Period of the Variable StarR Hydr* — 
A»tr Nach , No 6669, contains an article by R Muller 
on the remarkable cheunges in the period of this 
variable As it occasionally reaches mag 3 6 at 
maximum accordmg to Chandler, and is seldom 
’fomter than mag 4 9 at that time, it is an easy 
object to the naked eye and records go back to the 
year 1662 , H Ludendorff deduced from these that 
the period was then 486 days and that it increased 
to a maximum of 507 days about 1708 , records are 
then scanty m^to 1784, at which date the period was 
just under days It then diminished rapidly 
and fairly unlBnnly , early m the present century 
it was httle above 400 days According to Mr Muller, 
it has now begun to mcrease again He shows that 
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Ludendorff’s formula for the date 1916 needs consider 
able modiffcation , he gives the formula for the dates 
of maximum J D 2423040 0+4117 E+08838E«, 
the first date is 1921, Doc 16 As no law has yet 
been determined for the changes of period, the terms 
depending on the square or higher powers of E are 
only provisional 

Revision of Newcomb’s Occultation Memoir —■ 
Nawcomb was engaged for thirty years on this irn 
portant memoir, which was finished during his last 
illness It discussos the occultations of stars by the 
moon observed between 1672 and 1908 The pub 
lication since tlien of Brown’s Tables of the Moon 
enables the comparison between theory and observe 
tion to be made more rigorous This has been done 
by Dr H Silencer Jones m Mon Not Roy Aat Soc 
forNovember last Coirectionsof - 1 64*, and - 1 78' 
(at the epoch 1800) are found for Brown’s values of 
the moon’s perigee and node The corrections to 
their centennial motions are much smaller than their 
probable errors Blown omitted Hansen’s constant 
term of - 1 00* in the moon’s latitude, but now admits 
that a term of about half that amount is required 
This IS confirmed by the occultations 

The discussion throws some light on the ellipticity 
of the earth Tlie reciprocal of this is concluded to 
he between 294 and 297 Newcomb’s equinox is 
found to require a correction of - 0 71* at ^e epoch 
1860, but the correction to its centennial motion is 
small and doubtful Eiohelberger’s larger correction 
of - 0 057"”’ per century is concluded to be erroneous 
The solar parallax was determined from the parallactic 
inequality, using also recent occultations observed at 
the Cape, as 8 799* with a probable error of 0 003* 
A large diagram of the moon’s errors in longitude 
shows that the occultations indicated smaller oscilla 
tions during the period 1760 to 1830 than those found 
from Greenwich meridian observations 
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Research Items 


Bushman Craniology — M Eugiine Pittard, follow 
ing up hia study of Hottentot ami (Jriqua skulls, has 
contributed to L'Antitropologie, T 39, No 4, the re 
suits of the examination of a senes of nineteen Bush 
man skulls from rock shelters, imdoubtedly represent 
ing an ancient population The measurements are 
studied m detail, but the general results may be 
summed up as follows The mean cephalic index is 
75 46 for males and 76 90 for females These indices 
indicate sub dohchocephaly But among the females 
of the series are two, one sub brachycephahe, the 
other brachycephahe, which cannot belong to the 
ethnic group The moles show no indication of brachy 
cephaly, the highest male index (79 23) being masati 
cephalic, while the highest female (86 71) is hyper 
brachycephahe In height the majority of the crania 
are chamajcephalic , one female skull alone is hypsi 
cephalic The skulls are also mesognathous, one fe 
male being prognathous with a gnathic index of 106 59 
The facial index, 47 34 male and 46 60 female, brings 
them within the chamaeprosopic class, one female, 
however, being leptoprosojiic The orbital imlex is 
mioroseine, a few of the females being megusemo The 
cranial capacity is 1476 c c for the males and 1367 c c 
for females There are some interesting differences 
between the male and female skulls, apait from the 
naturally smaller absolute dimensions in the female 
The female are loss often dolichocephalic than the 
male and their moan index m higher The occipital 
foramen, which is highly developed in both sexes is 
larger in the female than the male, but the female index 
of jirognathiam is lower The nasal index is higher m 
the female being 59 35 as against the male index of 
58 40 It 18 probable that the group upon which the 
study IS based had not entirely preserved its primitive 
puiity 

Danish- Carib Crosses - A contribution to the study 
of racial crossing in man has been ma<le by Mr O A 
Merritt Hawkes (Jour of Hrreditg, vol 20, No 10), 
who describes the descendants through four genera 
tions from a mating which took jilace about 1770 
between a Frenchman m the West Indies and an 
Indian woman, probably a Canb Their daughtei 
married a blue eyed Dane and had six childien 
Photographs of many of these individuals and their 
tlescendants are given The Indian characters aie 
regardeil as dominant over European in F,, but it 
IS doubtful if this term is strictly applicable The 
general points distinguishing the two races are given 
An F, woman married to a Dane prodin ed a boy and 
a girl of Danish type, fair skin with blue eyes, and 
three girls and a boy with dark hair and eyes and more 
or less Indian features Hence this family showeil 
segregation Similarly, one of the dark daughters 
married to a blonde, blue eye<l Dane had five children, 
two Danish in type, one intermediate or mixed, and 
two lemarkably Indian m appearance although reared 
m Copenhagen The results in this and the fourth 

f eneration suggest a tendency to segregation of 
>anish and Canb types, or in other words, to linkage 
of the resjiective racial characters But the appear 
ance of mixed types as well indicates that such linkage 
IS incomplete That the son of a partly Canb woman 
and a Dane can be more Indian in ‘ type ’ than his 
mother is an interesting fact which requires further 
analysis 

Spread of the Mountain Hare — The mountain hare 
or arctic hare is a native of Scotland north of thei^lme 
of the Forth and Tay, but at various times about the 
middle of the mneteenth century it was set free m the 
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southern uplands of that country From two mam 
centres of dispersal there it has succeeded m colonising 
the whole of the south country and has crosseil the 
borders into Northumberland and Cumberland if rom 
information furnished by the shepherds on the hill 
pastures Dr James Ritchie (Fco^ Nat , p 169, 1929) 
has tiaced the piogiess of the hare’s movements, 
showing that less than half a century sufficed for the 
colonisation of this considerable area 

Behaviour of Starlings in Winter — Starlings are 
well known to congregate in common roosting places 
in winter and the behaviour associated with their 
roosting habits has been the subject of nii intensive 
and inteiesting study by V C Wynne Edwards 
(DrUish liirtlM, October and November 1929) The 
area investigated was in Devon and Cornwall, and 
in its 3000 siiuare miles the stai ling population was 
estimated to be of the order of hve millions Winter 
1 ousts were ton m number, and the two most populous 
accommodated about 500,000 birds each, while in the 
others numbers rangrsl from about 60,000 to a quarter 
of a nidlion The flights of the birds to and from their 
fooihng grounds were traced, and it was discovered 
that the feeding aioa of one of the largest roosts 
revered anproximati ly 130,000 acres, and that while 
III general not more than five to fifteen miles weie 
coverecl in the daily flight outwards flights extended 
uj) to 24 miles Apparently the flight stimulus is 
associated with the me leasing intensity of light at 
dawn and its waning towaids evening, for a table 
of observaticms shows a close correlation between the 
start of the first flight each day and sunrise Roosting 
III winter is jirobably a much more common habit 
m buds than has been realisotl In his own district, 
the author has traced twelve species of buds to roosts, 
some of consirlerahle suie, and ne adds some interesting 
spec ulations on the advantage of the gregarious habit 

New Method of Treating Frequency Curves — In a 
particularly arresting pajitr ajipearing m the Journal 
of the International Council for the Exploration of the 
tiea, vol 4 No 2, 1929, H J Buchanan Wollaston 
and William (. Hodgson describe at some length a 
new method of treating frequemy curves m fishery 
statistH s The method is based on three assumptions, 
quite now aiul fundamentally diffirent from previ 
oiisly existing ideas on the treatment of statistical 
data, and jirodiicing fundamentally different results 
Their applicability depends ui>ou ti eating each sample 
of fish measurements sepaiafoly, or on treating to 
get her only such data as are limited to a ver> re 
stiicteil ‘urea’ in time and space It seems worth 
while to quote in full the authors’ definitions of their 
three assumptions They are (1) that every fre 
fiequoncy curve of fish measurenienta is comiiourided 
of several substantially different symmetrical curves 
of narrow range, similar to the curve of error , (2) 
that every maximum shown m the rough fiequencies 
loi responds to a real mode , and (3) that the com 
parative rough frequencies given by the data, even if 
very small in numbei, correspond sufficiently well 
with the actual frequencies of fish at each length on 
the ground to bo treated as absolutely correct, with an 
insignificant error Those assumptions, the authors 
wisely odd, can be justified only by results borne 
results of the application of the new method, particu 
larly to herring data, are given 

Terra Notw Madreporarw — Prof J Stanley Gardiner 
records ten species of Madreporaria from the Antarctic 
(glacial) aiea of the Ross Sea and from the temperate 
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area north of New Zealand (Madreporana (b) Tur- 
bmohdte and Eupsamnudte, Coelenterata Part 4, 
British Antarctic ( Terra Nova) Expedition, Zoolo^, 
6, No 4, 1910 Natural History Report, British 
Museum (Natural History), 1029) Of the Madre 
porarian corals obtamed by the TerraNova Expedition, 
those from the Atlantic Ocean and belonging to the 
Mnus Favta have already been reported on by Prof 
George Matthai {Zoology, 6 , No 2 , 1919) The 
present reports deals with the remainder, three out of 
the ten bemg new speoies The genus Oardtnerta of 
Vaughan is recognisM, to which two of the new species 
belong, a possible third or even two more bemg 
mentioned Much of the text is taken up with a 

S tion of Oard%nerta antarcHea n sp , which is 
m a good plate with Oardtnerta Itllet n sp , 
im the Antarctic, DendrophyUta japontca Kent 
and FlaheUum hamtert n sp , the last two from New 
Zealand Notes on oollectmg and preservation are 
a useful addition to this work The author prefers 
spirit for preservmg corals If kept m the dark, the 
flesh alters little or not at all m thirty years 

Arthropods as Intermediate Hosts of Helminthes — 
Maurice C Hall {Smtthsontan Mtec CoU , vol 81, No 
16, 1929) has prepared a useful list of arthropods 
which have been shown to £ict os intermediate hosts 
of helminthes The list of arthropod hosts of costodes 
18 prefaced by the remark that the known number of 
such cases is so small that a comprehensive list can be 
given, but smoe the life histones of only about one per 
cent of the known species of tapeworms have been 
worked out, generalisations must be made with care 
Probably many cestodes now known as having only 
one intermediate host will be found to require two 
The list of cestodes and their intermediate hosts (10 
pp ), of trematodes (9 pp ), of nematodes (16 pp ), and 
of Acanthocephala (4 pi> ) is followed m each case by 
comments on the Ufe histones of the different families 
The next part of the work consists of a table of arthro 
pod hosts of helminthes arranged systematically — the 
orders of insects, the Arachnids, Myriapods, and Crus 
tacea There are altogether 143 species of helmmthes 
parasitic in vertebrates which have arthropods as 
intennediate hosts and for which the primary hosts 
are known , there are also 01 larval forms for which 
the primary host is imknown The author pleads for 
better co operation between parasitologists and those 
who work on arthropods and suggests that the latter 
should direct the attention of parasitologists to any 
larval helminthes which they find during the dissection 
of msects 


Peter I Island — This antarctic island, lying off the 
antarctic continent to the south of the Pacific, has 
seldom been sighted and never explored since Beltings 
hausen discovered it in 1821 In 1927 it was visited 
by the Norwegian whaler Odd 1, and again m 1927 by 
the N orvegta An article on the explorations, with a 
map of the island, by Capt W Sachse, appears m 
Petermanne M^ttetlungen, Hef te 1 1 and 1 2, 1 929 The 
island appears to be entirely volcanic and frmged with 
steep olins It is almost entirely covered with ice 
even to the summit, which is at about four thousand 
feet The length of the island is about fifteen milee, 
and the breadth about seven miles The position of 
phe centre is lat eg*" 60' 8 , long 90® 36' W There is 
no harbour of any value, and landmg is practically 
impossible 

The Length of a Nautical Mile — 'The nautical mile 
bemg one mmute of longitude varies in length from 
equator to pole^ The variations depend of course on 
the figure of the earth The ooeepted mean of 6076 8 
feet 18 taken in practice as 6080 feet for navigational 
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purposes This is 1863 2 metres At the Inter- 
national Hydrographic Congress held at Monaco m 
April 1929, it was decided to recommend that the 
nautical mile should have a length equal to 1862 
times that of the standard metre Tins has an equi- 
valent of 6076 0 feet In La Oiographte for Sept - 
Oct 1920, M Vallaux gives some of the lengths now m 
use m various countries The figure of 1862 metres 
has been used in France smoe 1906, and also by Ger 
many, Denmark, Iceland, Norway, Sweden, Greece, 
and Japan Belgium has a mile of 1864 metres, 
Italy and Spam 1854 8 metres, and the United States 
1853 26 metres or 6080 2 feet 

The ‘ Green Flash ’ at Sunset — A satisfactory ac- 
count of the origin of the ‘ green flMh ’ of the upper 
limb of the sun when it disappears at sunset is given 
by Lord Rayleigh in the January issue of the Pro 
ceedtngs of the Boyal Soctety As he pomts out, the 
colour cannot be due to retmal fatigue, since it can 
also be seen at sunrise, and it has come to bo generally 
recognised that it is due to the dispersion that accom 
pianies atmospheric refraction, the green usually seen 
being more refrangible than the general light of the 
disc at the horizon The mam point remaining to be 
decided was whether the normal dispersion of the at 
mosphere was sufficiently large to explaui the effect, 
and Lord Rayleigh has now shown that it is m fact 
probably s^lequate, and has also been able to demon- 
strate a ‘ flash ’ in some neat laboratory experiments 
with a glass prism of small angle as the dispersmg 
medium As possible causes of the natural ‘ flash^ 
bemg green rather than the more refrangible blue, he 
mentions the inferior visual luminosity of the pure 
blue of the spectrum, and the relatively greater toll 
taken of the blue Iw atmospheric scattenng Lord 
Rayleigh refers to Prof R W Wood’s suggestion 
(Nature, Mar 31, 1928, vol 121, p 601) that the 
flash is seen best when for some resaon the atmos 
phene dispersion near the honzon is unusually large, 
and remarks that, if this is the case, sunset should be 
deferred upon such occasions bv a time of the order of 
two mmiites, a phenomenon for which he hopes to 
have search made m tropical seas 

Protective Devices on Electric Supply Networks — 
The necessity of protecting the networks of cables 
and overhead wires which now link electric power 
stations with their consumers and with other power 
stations from accidental damage due to short circuits 
or hghtnmg has led to an extensive use of protective 
devices of all kmds, the manufacture of which is an 
important mdustry In modem practice, networks, 
mstead of receivmg, as formerly, a supply from a 
single feedmg point, receive it from many pomts As 
a result, when a ‘ fault ’ occurs, the direction of the 
current flow in a mam depends upon the position of 
the fault in the network Those devices, therefore, 
which act when the current flow is m one direction 
only ore no longer applicable The more elaborate 
protective devices being tried are naturally more ex 
pensive, but engmeers regard this cost as the msurance 
premium for their mams On the Contment, the 
neutral pomt of a network of overhead power hnes is 
generally meulated from the earth If a fault develop 
on one of the mams, it is usually followed by an arc 
oarrymg a large current Damage is usually done by 
the arc, and so a special device for its suppression 
called a Petersen coil is connected between the 
neutral pomt and the earth It is adjusted so that m 
the event of the capacity to earth of one of the mains 
being short circuited, the coil resonates with the 
capacity of the remammg mams and thus lowers the 
voltage and extmguishes the arc When an insulator 
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flashes over, the operation of the coil is so quick that 
the arc is usually suppressed before the other safety 
devices begin to act T W Ross and H G Bell m a 
paper read to the Institution of Electrical Engineers 
on Jan 9 discussed the merits of the various types of 
protective devices useii for the protection of three 
phase Imes and ‘ feeders ’ They conclude that at the j 
present time it is possible to protect adeipiately the 
mams of a supply network by means of some of the 
devices that are in use, but as the networks (.ontinue 
to grow, still more elaborate devices will soon be 
required 

History of Bell-founding — ^At a meeting of the 
Newcomen Society held on Dec 18, Mr A A Hughes 
read a poper on the art of bell founding In England, 
the art can be traceil back to Saxon tunes, there being 
records of bells at Whitby, York, and Canterbury in 
the seventh and eighth centuries, while in the tenth 
century seven bells were presented to C'rowland 
Abbey The earliest instructions recorded m Groat 
Britam are contained m a manuscript by Walker of 
Odymgton, a monk of the time of Henry HI pre 
served in the library of Corpus Christi College Cam 
bridge Ml Hughes gave particulars of the methods 
used m designing, moulding casting, and tuning bells, 
and said that fundamentally the actual processes of 
mouldmg and casting have altered onW slightly duting 
the last SIX or seven centuries Quality of tone 
<lopends more upon coriect shape and correct pro 
portions of thickness at various points than upon the 
quality of metal The theory was apparently partly 
understood by a few early English founders, and it was 
certainly understood by some sixteenth and seven 
teenth century Flemish founders After the design is 
aettleil, a ‘ strickle ’ is used for forming the moulds 
which are built up from bricks and loam, the sur 
faces of the moulds being dressed with plumbago and 
polished Bell metal contains about 76 ])er cent 
copper and 23 per cent tin Great advances have been 
made in the tuning, the first machines tor whic h wore 
made at Gloucester and at the Wlutochapel I? oundry 
about a hundred years ago In olden times surplus 
metal was removed by hand, but vortical lathes are 
now used, while the note and the harmonic tones are 
recorded by registering tuning folks 

Isotopes of Oxygen —The presence of an isotope of 
oxygen of mass 18 in the earth s atmosphere was 
reported by Giaque and Johnston (in Naturk of 
Mar 2, 1929, p 318), and in the December number of 
the Journal of the American Chemical Aocteli/ these 
authors show that the atmospheric absorption 
spectra obtained by Babcock at Mount Wilson 
Observatory indicate the presence of another isotope 
of mass 17 A senes of very weak lines is mterpieted 
as due to the molecule 0**0”, present to the extent 
of 1 part in 6000 as a maximum The 0>*0‘* mole 
cules are present to the extent of 1 part in 626 The 
existence of oxygen of mass 17 has previously been 
reported by Blackett, by Kirsch and Pottersson and 
by Harkins and Shaddock from data obtamed on 
collisions between a particles and nitrogen nuclei 
One or two collisions per 100,000 result in combination 
of the a particle with the nitrogen, formuig an un 
stable isotope of fluorine, which immediately ejects 
a proton and becomes oxygon 17 A full list of 
calculated and observed Imes in the A bands is given 
in the piaper 

Production of Helium from Monaxite — The mdus 
trial sources of helium have m recent years attracted 
a considerable amount of attention m view of the use 
of this gas in place of hydrogen for filling the gas 
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contamers of airships In the United States a con 
sidorable amount of helium extracted from natural 
gas, the rich varieties of which contain about 1 per 
cent of helium, is available and in use An altcma 
tive source of helium which is of groat interest ui the 
possible apphrations of the gas in the British Empire 
IS the mmeral monazite, the raw material for the 
production of thoria for ineandescent gas mantles, 
which IS foiiiKl in large quantities m Travanooro, India 
In the issue of Dec 27 of the Journal of the Society of 
Chemical Industry, Mr R Taylor, who has been 
working in the Chemical Reseanh Laboratory at 
Teildingtoii under the direction of Sir Richard Threl 
fall anil his successor. Prof G T Morgan, describes 
some interostmg experiments on the production of 
helium from monazite The mineral contains about 
1 c c of helium per giam, and thus m the working up 
of eveiy 100 tons of monazite about 100,000 litres of 
helium are ullovcil to escape into tho atmosphere 
The gas escapes on heating, and the paper ilestiibes 
how It IS purified by treatment with hot metallic 
calcium, which absoihs nitrogen and other gases It 
IS ailvantageoiis to remove most of the mtiogen by 
heated magnesium before treatment with calcium 
Working drawings of the apparatus are given m the 

Autoracemisation — The sjiuntaneous or autorace 
misation of bromosuctimc acid has been studied by 
T Wagner Jam egg, who discusses the reaction at some 
length in a paper m the Sitzunysbcrichte of tho Vienna 
Acailemy of bcioncos, vol 138, buppl j) 791 The 
author has boon able to show that the racomisation, 
so far from being spontaneous, is catalysed by mere 
tiaies of liydrogen bromide, which are too small to 
bo jiri'cipitated as silver halide and have hitherto 
escaped detei tion Racemisation can bo eliminated 
either by repeated distillation under very low press 
uros, or by tlio presence of certain salts or metals such 
as silver, copper mercury, or /me, but not magnesium 
or platinum The latalytio activity of tho ions in 
creases raiuilly in tho order chlorine, bromme, and 
iodine, the latter being nearly twelve times os active 
as chlorine Tho vcloi ity of racemisation varies also 
with tho solvent, acetone being very much more 
active than methyl alcohol Other ions appear to be 
inactive In discussing the mechanism of the process, 
the author suggests that the halogen ion on approach 
mg tho asymmetric molecule induces a charge upon it 
m swh a way that tho hydrogen atoms are detacheil 
as protons from the asymmetric larbon atoms (cf 
Lowry, J Chem Soc , p 2667 , 1927) A stream of 
valency electrons begms to flow out through the 
carbonyl oxygen of tho acid group to meet the free 
protons, thus enabling tho hydrogen atoms to re enter 
the molecule As this process involves enohsation, 
tho asymmetry is destroyed by the temporary forma 
tion of a double bond, so that the regenerated 
molecules are of necessity racomio in structure 

Fuel Testing in Canada — The report of “ Investiga 
tion of Fuels and Fuel Testing for 1927 ”, isaUod by the 
Canadian Department of Mines (Ottawa, F A Acland, 
1929, Paper No 696), gives a belated account of the 
activities of the Dominion fuel research organisation 
for thot year Tho rejKjrt shows that State effort is 
being given to encourage the domestic use of coke in- 
stead of anthracite, supplies of which are difficult 
This gives point to the recorded study of the cokmg 
properties of Canadian coals The gasoline survey 
reveals a slight deterioration in the quality of motor 
spirit A study of peculiarly Canadian importance 
deals with the assay of the bitummous sands which 
I occur m Alberta 
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A Table of Electronic Configurations of the Elements 


I^R ROY GARDNER gave an interesting paper divalent ions, the point is of minor mtereat chemically 
on “ A Method of Setting out the Classification Distribution of electrons into k subgroups is un- 
of the Elements ” at a recent meeting of the New necessary , these have at jiresent little significance 
Zealand Institute The paper included the arcom for chemical purposes, and in any ease the subgroups 
panytng Table, which shows the distribution of are considers to be filled in order to the maxima 2, 



electrons into groups corresponding to the principal 
quantum numbers for all tne elements ana at the 
same time preserves the most essential features of the 
two dimensional arrangement of Mendel^ef Elements 
having the same complete groups (that is, all stable 
groups of 8 or 18) are placed m the same honrontal 
row, and the vertical columns include elements with 
the same number of electrons m the mcomplete outer 
groups The electronic configurations are those given 
by Sidgwick (“ Electronic Theory of Valency ”, 1927) 
An asterisk marks elements for which the * normal ’ 
atom IB thought to have only one electron in the 
outermost group, but as practically all these give 


6, and 10 The electronic arrangements are read off 
as shown by the following examples 

8b 2,8,18,18,5 
Be 2 , 8 , 14 , 2 
Ce 2, 8, 18, 19, 9, 2 
The existence of four types of elements is emphasised 
— (1) those with all groups complete, (2) those with 
one incomplete group , (3) those with two incomplete 
groups (transition mements) , (4) those with three 
incomplete groups (rare earth elements) The upper 
limits of existence of covalencies of 8, 6, and 4 are 
marked by heavy horizontal lines 


Electrical Research in Industry 


^NE of the most important functions of the research 
V-' department of a manufactunng company is to 
study the development of science with the view of its 
industrial apphoation At the begtnmng of the War 
there was a wide gulf between research and mdustry, 
although it was beginning to get narrowed In 1915 
there was a national movement in Great Bntam to 
accelerate the application of science to mdustry, and 
this contributed largely to our mdustnal progress 
We have received from Messrs. Metropolitan Vickers 
Eleotncal Co , Ltd , of Trafford Park, Manchester, an 
account of their research activities during 1929 This 
bears out how advantageous it is to make full use of 
scientific methods and the latest scientific develop 
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ments m industry An example of this is the develop 
ment of a low vapour pressure grease for use with 
vacuum pumps and valves This has made commer< 
cially possible the manufacture of vacuum apparatus 
which can be taken to pieces W ith the highest vacua 
used at the present time, grease can be used for sealing 
the jomts which has no appreciable evaporation pro- 
ducts The research work on the ‘ creep ’ of steels and 
other materials has led to important results Apparatus 
has been made which enables the creep characteristics 
to bo determined immediately by oompanson with a 
standard up to temperatures of 800® C The study of 
the rates of stram has enabled a tolerance limit to be 
fixed m turbme construction The effect of oombma* 
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tioM of various stresses in thin walled tubes has led 
to important results It has been found that the 
structural changes which occur in carbon steels at 
high temperatures also take place at the working tern 
peratures of present turbine practice In all future 
designs, the rate of creep and permanent distortion of 
the steel will have to be taken into accoimt 

Many experimental turbine tests were earned out 
The work has demonstrated that the correct formation 
of blade passages in turbines vanes in different parts of 
the machine A novel a( tivity is the development of 
a means of studying nozzle emciency by observation 
of the stream flow of the steam This method has now 
been developetl to a stage where it is giving very 
valuable guidance on the understanding of steam flow 
phenomena 

The quantitative tests made m the new acoustical 
laboratory on the noise emitted by electiical and 
mechanical apparatus has le<l to important results 
which are now being applied in praitice Tlie skin ’ 
effect produced when electric currents flow m laige 
conductors has been studied to help with the design 


of bus bars for central stations In this connexion 
a study of the flow of heat from hot bars along irregular 
paths has also yieldotl useful results Ihe design of 
induction furnaces has now advanced so far that a 
furnace having a capacity of one ton is being 
constructed 

A cathode ray oscillograph has been completeil, the 
farst of its kind in England, for taking accurate 
oscillograms of very rapid electrical distmbanees 
The periodic time of the instrument is of the order of 
the millionth of a second Much work has been done 
on flomestic apfiaratus which has leil to great improve 
meiits A now range of fire elements has been developed 
and the existing elements used in hot plates, grills, anil 
ovens have boon made more efficient and trustworthy 
An investigation has boon mode on the breakdown volt 
age of very long air gaps and ^larks up to fourteen feet 
long have been obtained The safe workmg limits 
under all conditions of the high voltage testing equip 
ment have been deteimined High voltage tests have 
been particularly useful in testing insulatois for use 
on the national grid ’ for distributing electrical energy 


Water Supply of London 


J N a lec ture delivered before the Junior Institution 
of Engineers on Jan 17, Mr G Andrew Marshall 
gave some interesting figures indicating the immensity 
of the responsibility involved m undertakuig the 
supply of water to so great an area and population as 
IS comprised m the district served by the Metropolitan 
Water Board Thus the area supplied is about 660 
square miles in extent , the population 7,381,000 , 
and the quantity of water distributed last year was 
100,723 million gallons, the average daily supply being 
276 million gallons , a little more than the half of 
which quantity was equivalent to the combined supply 
for Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, Sheffield 
Nottmgham, Leeds, and Brighton The net amount 
received for water rental amounts to about £4,600,000 
a year, and the capital debt is £63,856,000 The 
number of offlters employed by the Board is about 
960 and of workmen 4200 The capacity of the stor 
age reservoirs is 19,667 million gallons, and of service 
reservoirs there are 92, holding 321 million gallons , 
there are 176 acres of filter beds , about 7000 miles of 
mams, and a total horse iiower of 27,270 la required to 
pump water through the system 

The raw water comes from three sources , the 
largest, giving 68 per cent of the total, being the River 
Thames , 24 per cent comes from the River Lea, and 
the remamder from wells sunk in the Thames Valley 
and in Kent at Addington, Eynsford, etc Notwith 
standmg the great capacity — 321 million gallons— of the 
service reservoirs, the daily quantity used — 276 million 
gallons — mokes contmuous pumping necessary ,ond the 
reservoirs in many cases only serve as jack heads and 
cannot generally be looked upon as reservoirs for the 
storage of filtered water for anything but a short period 


The enormous capacity of the storage — as distinct 
from the service — reservoirs, namely, 19,657 million 
gallons, IS essential to lompensate for the great varia 
tion in the flow of tho river sources of supjilv at 
different jietiods of the year 1 bus in December 1 929 
the flow of tho River Thames as gauged at Teddington 
Weir was nearly 10,500 million gallons in twenty four 
hours, whereas in the jirovious July it was only 170 
million gallons, about sixty times less than the former 
figure It IS, theiefore, only possible to collect water at 
favourable penotls of the year, and tho reservoirs have 
to be of suen < apacity as to be able to span the periods 
of drought 

In addition to storing water, the storage leservoirs 
have another function — the clarification of tho water 
by precipitotion of susiiended particles of matter and 
its improvement from a bacteriological point of view 
Thirty days was generally considered a desirable 
peiiod, m this time the number of bacteria of all 
kmds was reduced and the microbes of water borne 
disease devitalised The systematic purification of 
Thames water was commenced more than a hundred 
years ago by James Simpson, the engmeer of the old 
Lambeth and Chekoa Water Companies, who passed 
It through sand filters Many improvements in this 
system have been maiie, though the principle remains 
the same, and m the latest developments primary and 
secondary sand filters are installed, the conjunction 
enablmg the slow sand filters to be worked at a faster 
rate The normal rate of filtration by slow sand filters 
varies from to 2 million gallons per day for a bed 
of about 1 acre, but by passing prefaltered water on to 
them they can be mode to work at about three times 
that speed 


Composition of the Population of Canada. 


A new departure by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics at Ottawa is tho publication of a 
volume entitled “ Origin, Birth, Nationality, and 
Language of the Canadian People ” In this volume 
the data of the population according to the figures 
collected m the census of 1021 are analysed m some 
detail and made to afford much interesting and some 
times lUummatu^ information relatmg to the com- 
position of the Canadian people, especially m such 
matters as affect immigranon m relation to growth 
of the population 
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In 1021, about 65 per cent of the Canadian people 
was of British stock and nearly 28 per cent French, 
other European stocks constituting 14 16 per cent of 
the population Of these, north-western Europeans 
(other than British or French) exceeded the Latm 
and Slav elements by approximately 20 per cent, 
though the latter group has m recent census periods 
been rapidly overtakmg the former 

In 1921, about 97 per cent of the French Canadians 
and three quarters of the people of Bntish stock were 
Canadian bom, elements from other ports of Europe 
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showing proportions of Canadian bom ranging from 
60 per cent to 80 per cent, those of the ^nnanio 
group being highest Many of the people of Scan 
dinavian or Germanic ongm reach Cwada from the 
United States Durmg t^ decades elapsing between 
the censuses of Canada, the proportion of the popula 
Uon which is Canadian-bom has contmued to decrease, 
and there has been a corresponding increase m the 
immigrant proportion 

The vanous provinces of Canada present different 
racial textures, and it is not surprising that m Quebec 
so per cent of the population is of French origin and 
only 16 12 per cent of British stock In Ontario the 
position IS reversed, more than 77 per cent being of 
British stock and more than 8 per cent of French 
stock, nearly 12 per cent bemg of other Euro{>ean 
ongm In the prairie provmcee the proportion of 
European stock other than Bntish or French was three 
times greater than in Ontario, people of Bntish stock 
representing about 60 per cent of the population of 
Alberta, nearly 63 per cent of that in Saskatchewan, 
and more than 67 per cent of that of Manitoba In 
British Columbia nearly 74 per cent was of British 
origin, slightly more than 2 per cent of French ongm, 
and nearly 12 per cent of other European ongm, 

r irsons of Asiatic ongm formmg m this Province 
87 per cent The Bntish and French stocks con 
tinue to predominate m the maritime provinces 

Discussing the urban and ruial distnbution of the 
Canadian population, it la of interest to note that 
approximately a quarter of the population is resident 
m cities cf 25,000 and more, the cities being more 
predominantly Bntish than the rural dwtncts Of 
the people of British stock, 28 17 per cent live in 
cities, the correspondmg penentage for the French 
stock bemg 22 46 per cent 


University and Educational Intelligence 

Cambridoe; — Mr F L Engledow, fellow of St 
John’s College, Cambridge, and University lectuier m 
agriculture, has been elected to the Drapers professor 
ship of agriculture, vacant by the death on Nov 6 of 
Prof T B Wood 

The Vice Chancellor announies that the Royal 
Society, in virtue of its reversionary interest m the 
residue of the estate of the late Mr B W Smithson, 
holds a sum yielding about £1200 a year, and that 
the regulations now published have bwn adopted by ! 
the Royal Society after consultation with the Council 
of the Senate in order to give effect to the terms of 
the bequest Accordingly, at the Congregation on 
!l^day, Jan 24, the Regent House will be asked to 
pass a Grace to the effect that Prof A C Seward, 
Master of Downing, Mr W H Mills, of Jesus College, 
and Mr R H Fowler, of Tnnity College, be appomted 
members of the committee for the administration of 
the Smithson Research Fund The Royal Society 
will appoint four members of the committee The 
moome of the fund is to bo devoted to the estabbsh 
ment of a fellowship for research in natural science 
with the view of the discovery of new laws and pnn 
ciples, to be called the Smithson Research Fellowship 
The research must be carried out m the University of 
Cambridge provided that an appropnate laboratory 
IS prepaid to offer the accommodation needed The 
fellow may not undertake any paid work outside the 
research without the written fieimisston of the Com- 
mittee The Committee will normally not withhold 
such permission to the holdmg of a paid teaching 
appointment in the University of Cambridge, provided 
that this does not involve a total of more thm forty 
eight hours of actual teaching m any one academic 
jjjljM, but It will not permit the holding of an appoint- 
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ment for college teaohmg or supervision of students’ 
work The total emolument of a fellow will be made 
up to £800 a year dunng the first two years of his 
tenure 

Lbsds — Dr J H Richardson has been elected to 
the Montague Burton chair of industrial relations Dr 
Richardson is at present Assistant Chief of Section in 
the Research Division of the International Labour 
Office of the League of Nations at Geneva 


A DI80D8S1ON was hold on Jan 3 at the annual 
meeting of the Science Masters’ Association on School 
Certificate Bioloj^ Mr J W Stork (Charterhouse) 
was m the chair Mr E H Michael (Swindon) 
opened the discussion by reaihng a paper dealing with 
the gradual growth of biology m schools, and the 
general problems in connexion with httmg it into the 
school certificate cunculum The programme of the 
meeting included a senes of propositions which were 
set out in the leading article in Nature of Jan 11 
Tliese were next discussexl in turn, the chairman 
making it clear that they were not to he regarded as 
representing a syllabus, but merely as points on which 
the discussion might be focuseil Resolutions were 
paaoeil lecommendmg, among other things, that 
biology should be included as a separate subject m 
every school certificate examination syllabus, and 
should rank for matriculation , that school certificate 
biology, though inteiideil primarily foi general odiica 
tion purposes, must also provide jireparation for 
8pe< lalised higher certificate work , that questions 
should bo sot m the examination which demand a 
practical acijuaintance with exiiorimonts and types, 
but there should be no separate practical examina 
tion , that as few ‘ types ’ as possible should be 
included in the syllabus , and that the syllabus should 
melude “ An elementary knowledge of, at least, the 
evidences of Evolution ” 

Under Section 4 of the University ot Durham Act, 
1908, the .Sunderland Technical College was entitled 
to he aftihatei] to the University of Durham in the 
Faculty of Science as soon as it had satisfied certain 
conditions Dunng the past few years a considerable 
extension has been added to the College buildmgs 
contaming a large engineering laboratory equipped 
with types of Diesel, steam, oil, gas, and petrol engines , 
air compressor , carbon dioxide refrigeration plant, 
and a large number of accessories, such as pyrometers, 
indicators, etc The matenals testing laboratory has 
also been remodelled and the equipment brought up 
to date, and hydraulic plant installed for expen 
mental purjjoses The electnoal engineering lahora 
tory has boon enlarged and equipped with plant and 
instruments for tests on all tj^pes of electneal ma 
chinery, and the physics laboratory accommodation 
has been extendeil and much equipment has been 
added Upion the completion of this work the local 
education authority m May of last year made formal 
application for affiliation to the University The 
Statutory Committee apjiomted by the University of 
Durham reported favourably and mvited the Chan- 
cellor of the University to decleire the College to be 
affUiated to the University m the Faculty of Science 
as from the close of the present academical year 
Students of the College, therefore, will now be entitled 
to be admitted as candidates for demies in engineer- 
mg and electnoal engineenng m the University of 
Durham without being required to attend lectures or 
instruction other than the teachmg provided by the 
College, and the executive authonty of the College 
will be entitled to nommate two persons to serve on 
the Senate as its representativee 
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Histone Natural Events 

J«n 36, 1884 Great Storm — The centre of a very 
deep barometric depression appeared off the west 
coast of Ireland on the morning of Jan 26, and {lassed 
across Scotland to Aberdeen, which it reached at mid 
night At Ochtertyre, Pertlishire, the barometer fell 
to 27 359 inches (corrected for gravity), or 926 6 milli 
bars at 8 30 p M , the lowest known sea level pressure 
m the British Isles A severe gale was felt in north 
east England, the velocity at Alnwick between 1 1 30 
PM on Jan 26 and 12 30 a m on Jan 27 averaging 
76 miles per hour The Observatory on the summit 
of Ben Nevis was m operation at the time, and the 
storm there was exceedingly violent 

Jan 27, 1889 Wind Storm — During a thunder 
storm at Sydney, New South Wales, some damage 
was done by a violent gust of wind One house was 
completely shattered, the roof bemg lifted off and the 
walla blown outwards At the Observatory three 
miles away, the highest gust recorded was 68 miles 
per hour 

Jan 37, 1930 High Wind --A severe gale on the 
west coast of Ireland was remarkable for a gust of 
wind at Quilty, County Clare, which reached the 
highest velocity known in the British Isles The wind 
increased steadily in force until about 8 a M , when 
it was 61 miles per hour At 8 20 a violent gust 
octurreil , the pen of the pressure tube anemogiaph 
rushetl up above the top of the chart, for it caught m 
the upper etlge and spluttered as it came down 
The indicated speed of the wind was at least 111 miles 
per hour Tins isolated squall <lid not last much 
more than a minute, after which the general veloc ity 
fell again to 50 miles an hour 

Jan 39, 1921 Storm in Washington and Oregon 
— The severest storm experienced m 200 years At 
the mouth of the Columbia River, the wind velocity 
recorded by an anemometer averaged 126 miles jier 
hour over a period of five minutes, and reached 160 
miles per hour in a gust Irees four feet in diameter 
were broken off, the damage to standing timber being 
the greatest over experienced in the United States 
Billions of feet of the hnest timber were uprooted 
and thrown down , much of it was a total loss, as the 
district 18 not readily accessible for salvage 

Jan 30, 1766 Dust Storm — A violent hailstorm 
at Gibraltar brought also enormous quantities of dust, 
which fell so thickly in the streets that in plewjes it is 
said to have reached to the roofs of the houses, and 
afterwards one thousand labourers were required to 
remove it 

Jan 30, 1911 Eruption of Taal Volcano — A groat 
eruption occurred m Taal Volcano in Luzon Island, 
39 miles south of Mamla The chief feature was an 
explosion scattermg scalding mud and ashes that 
ultimately formed a layer 2J feet deep to a distance 
of 6 miles west of the crater The sound was heard 
for at least 310 miles, and the resulting atmospheric 
depression was registered by barograp£» withm 186 
miles of the volceuio Though frequent earthquakes 
preceded the eruption for three days, no attempt 
was made to save the mhabitants, nearly all of whom 
(1336 in number) perished (see under headmg Jan 12) 

Jan 31, 1918 Fog — With an anticyclone over 

western Europe, the three days Jan 31-Feb 1 were 
foggy at many places in Europe, and on Jan 31 
occurred the densest fog recorded in London for many 
Years It began to form in the City on the afternoon 
and evemng of Jan 30, but under the influence of 
light easterly airs it drifted up the Thames Vallejj, 
and at the same time increased m intensity During 
the afternoon and early evening of Jan 31 rail and 
road traffic waa completely partdysed over all the low 
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ground from Hammersmith to Iwickenham, and m 
many places vision was limited to not more than a 
yard It was a typical example of shallow radiation 
fog, ending against the slopes of the hills almost as 
abruptly as a sheet of water 


Societies and Academies 

London 


Royal Society, Jan 16 — J R Marrack and F C 
Smith The composition of diphtheria toxin — anti 
toxin floccules The floccules formed by diphtheria 
toxin anti antitoxin closely resemble senmi pseudo 
globulin Their ultra violet absorption curves are 
iflentical The amount of precipitate obtained from a 
balanced mixture of a given toxin and antitoxm is to a 
large extent iiidopentlont of the conditions under which 
flocculation takes place, particularly of the amount 
of non speoihc protein present Lipoid material 
forms a very small fraction of the floccules 1'he 
authors consider that the floccules c (insist mainly of 
antitoxin, and infer that antitoxin is not merely earned 
down in the psoudoglobului fraction but actually is 
pseudoglobulm — F G Spear The delayed lethal 
effect of radium on tissue cultures in intro Cultures 
in mtro of the choroid and sclerotic of embryo chuks 
were exposed for v arving periods to gamma rays from 
radium and wore afterwards suhe ultivatod every forty 
eight hours When a delayed lethal effect followed ex 
posure to radium, it occurred sooner in those cultures 
which hod been exposed to the greater intensity of irra 
diation for a shorter time than in those subjected to a 
lesser intensity for a longer time, the product of milli 
grams of radium and hours of exjiosiire bemg the 
same m a given comparison Sir Frederick Keeble, 
M G Nelson, and R Snow Iho integration of plant 
behaviour (1) Separate geotropio stimulations of 
tip and stumji in roots In seedlings of Zea Mays a 
geotropic stimulus can be transmitted across a dis 
continuity from a coleoptile tip or root tip to an un 
stimulated root stump Conversely, the sensitivity 
to gravity of a gootropioally stimulated root stump is 
increased by an unstimulated coleoptile tip placed 
upon it, and probably also by an unstimulatecl root 
tip — Charles Todd Cellular individuality in the 
higher animals, with special reference to the indi 
vuluahty of the red blood corpuscle It is possible in 
the fowl, by means of simple immunity reactions, to 
differentiate red blood corpuscles of any particular 
fowl from those of any other individual of the same 
species, except m certain cases where there is close 
blood relationship It appears probable that m the 
higher animals this individual specificity of the red 
blood corpuscle is only one example of a general 
rule applying to most cells of the body — J Ewles 
and J B Speakman Examination of the fine struc 
ture of wool by X ray analysis Photographs have 
been obtained showing for the hrst time that wool has 
a deflnitely fibred structure The throe types of wool 
investigated in the unstretched state suggest an m 
terestmg transition in structure Cotswolii wool has 
definitely ordered structure and its strongly fibred 
pattern indicates an elongated cell Geelong 80 
merino wool, though flbroiJ, is less so than that of 
Cotswold wool anil suggests an ellipsoidal cell 64 
merino wool shows only a trace of ordered arrange- 
ment and fibrmg The three types suggest the mode 
of development The wool cell probably begins as a 
gelatinous spherical cell , by elongation m the direc- 
tion of growth, strams may be set up which will give 
nse to ordered and preferential arrangement, tendmg 
to the orystallme state 


Mineralogipal Society, Jan 14 — ^ 
Mawson On the' occurrence of potassium 
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near Goyder’s Pans, M'Doimell Ranges, Central 
Australia The nitre occurs as encrustations on the 
walls and impregnations m the wall rock m small 
caves m dolomitio limestone The roof of the caves 
consists of a case hardened crust formed by superficial 
sdioifioation and ferrugmisation of the limestone , 
and It IS this impervious crust that has enabled the 
nitrates, probably of animal origin, to be preserved 
Mention is made of some other occurrences of mmeral 
nitrates in Australia — Louis T Nel A new occur 
rence of zunyite near Postmasburg, South Africa 
The mmeral runyite, previously known only from 
Colorado, has been found in some abundance m 
altered, highly aluminous, shales and flagstones m the 
viomity of the deposits of manganese ore of the Post 
masburg District in Cape Provmce Minute perfectly 
developed tetrahedra are aggregated in clusters or are 
disseminated through the rock, which contains also 
diaspore, kaolin, and lovemente Most of the tetra 
hedra are simple, but a few are mterpenetration twins 
with a triad axis as twin axis Analyses agree with 
the formula Al,(OH, F, Cl)„{SiO,), 


Academy of Sciences, Dec 23 — A Danjon Results 
obtained during the eclipse of May 9, 1929, by the 
expedition of the Strasbourg Observatory to Poulo 
Condore The period of the eclipse was troubled by 
clouds, but the whole of the projected programme was 
carried out Three photographs of the corona taken 
during totality are reproduced in the paper — A 
MichsULdvy and H Muraour The microscopic ex 
amination of colloidal powders in polarised light 
Contrary to the views hitherto held, it is shown that, 
with explosives of mixtures of nitroglyoerme with gun 
cotton, the examination m polarised light clearly 
differentiates the different types of powder, as regards 
the unequal distribution of the jiroportion of nitric 
nitrogen The microscopic examination and the de 
termination of the rapidity of combustion are always 
m agreement, the latter being mvariably higher, for 
the same percentage composition, when the polarising 
microscope indicates the presence of strongly nitrated 
fibres of nitrocellulose — P Mondain>Monval The 
spontaneous mfiammation of mixtures of air and 
hydrocarbons The influence of concentration A 
summary, with diagram, of the results of preceding 
papers Generally, even when there is no inflamma 
tion, a sudden s]X)ntaneou8 increase of pressure is 
observed in the bomb, an increase impossible to differ 
entiate by external manifestations from a true com 
bustiori —Const Ktdnas The limits of the mixed 
^gean region An attempt at a geological synthesis 
— Paul Wintrebert The equilibrium changes of the 
egg and the jiosition of the blastopore in the course of 
the development of Dtacogloasua ptcltts — ules Amar 
The respiratory adaptation of the heart — Brocq> 
Rousseu, Mme Z Gruzewska, and G Roussel The 
relation of the hydrolysing power of the amylase of 
horse serum to the serum protems — F V14t, A de 
Coulon, and J Nieod ^Experiments on the action of 
the ammo acids towards tar tumours m mice Treat 
ment with ammo acids, alone or mixed, showed several 
cases of cure of the cancerous tissue m others the 
normal growth of the tumour was arrested 

Cbacow 

Polish Academy of Arts and Letters, Nov 11 — 
O Nicodym The condition of Baire — K Kordy* 
tewski The variable star Taun 41 1929 The ele 
ments are calculated from 76 observations on 16 
nights between 1926 and 1929 The tune of eclipse 
18 eight hours — W Swietoslawski The heat of com 
bustion of camphor, azobenzene, and hydiazobmizene 
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For the heat of combustion at constant volume for 
1 gram weighed m vacuum the values obtained are, 
camphor, 9248 7 cal , azobenzene, 8477 0 cal — 
L Marchlewski Phyllerythrm This substance, 
when recrystaUised from chloroform, forms a stable 
compound with the latter This dissolved in pyridme, 
and precipitated by alcohol or by acetic acid, and 
this treatment repeated several times, yields pure 
phyllerythrm free from chloroform — K Dziewonski, 
Mile A Glasnerowna, and Mile J Schoenowns Be 
searches on the derivatives of a bromoacenaphthene 
— K Dziewonski, St Leptsnkiewicz, J Moszew, and 
L Sucheni 1, 4 Dibenzylnaphthalene and its ketonio 
derivatives - Z Grodinski The lymphatic hearts of 
fossil reptiles 

M ASHIMUTOM, D C 

National Academy of Sciences (Froc , Vol 16, No 11, 
Nov 16) - William Duane On the polarisation of 
X radiation A horizontal stream of high speed 
electrons passes through a vertical stream of mercury 
atoms m the middle of the anode and the polarisation 
of radiation at right angles to the electron stream was 
mvestigated by means of the scattereil radiation from 
a block of carbon The weighted mean value for the 
degree of polarisation is 0 497 — F Zwicky On 
mosaic crystals It is suggested tliat structure in 
sensitive properties of crystals are determined by the 
primary lattice and structure sensitive properties by a 
secondary structure superposed on the primary struc 
ture -~H P Robertson On the foundations of 
relativistic cosmology A mathematical discussion 
leading to the view that the only possible cosmologies 
the intrinsic properties of which are independent of 
time are those of Einstein and de Sitter — G I Lsvm 
and Francis B Stewart Production of hydroxvl by 
the water vapour discharge Excited hydroxyls are 
found m the discharge tube and destroyed in passmg 
through the observation tube by some recombination 
reaction Intensity of the hydroxyl lines is parallel 
to the quantity of hydrogen peroxide found m the 
water condensed m the outlet trap — Emma T R 
Williams A spectrophotometric study of class A 
stars — M Demerec Genetic factors stimulatmg 
mutability of the miniature gamma wing character 
of Droaophila virxlta —Clyde E Keeler ( 1 ) The occur 
rence of a heritable twisted nose m the house mouse, 
Mtta tnuaciUiu — (2) On the amount of external mirror 
imagery m double monsters and identical twins 
Mirror^ features apjiear to be most frequent in 
laterally loined monsters — S H Yarnell Meiosis m 
a tnploid Fragarta There appears to be complete 
pairing of non homologous chromosomes — Karl Sax 
Chromosome behaviour in Sorbopyrua and Sorbaronta 
Both these hybrids fruit freely, but the former sets 
veiy few seeds , cytological studies were carried out 
to aetermine chromosome compatibility and behaviour 
— J C Walker, Karl Paul Link, and H R Angell 
Chemical aspects of disease resistance m the onion 
CoUetotrtchum ctrexnana (onion smudge) does not 
attack coloured varieties Black spots appear at 
harvest on the outer scales near the neck and, during 
ourmg and storage, the fungus penetrates the fleshy 
scales causing shrinking amd decay A crude water 
extract from dry coloured scales is toxic to spores and 
also to thalli of the fungus Free protooatechuio acid 
(3, 4 dihydroxybenzoic acid) occurs m this extract 
— ^thiB establishes the free existence of this acid — eaid 
18 one at least of the toxic agents mvolved — Tracy 
Yerkes Thomas On the existence of mtegrals of the 
system of partial differential equations A‘apx = 0 m 
n variables — Marston Morss Closed extremals — G 
A, Miller Non Abehan groups of odd prune power 
Older which admit a maximal number of inverse 
correspondences m an automorphism 
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National Museums and Galleries.^ 
rilHE Royal ComraisBion on National Museums 
J- and Gallenes has completed its labours by 
the issue of Part 2 of the Final Report Appointed 
in July 1927, the Commissioners wore given the 
task of reportmg on the admimstration, biuldmgs, 
cost, and mdeed every phase of the activities of 
twenty institutions contauung national collections 
situated in Ijondon and Edmburgh An Interim 
Report waa published m September 1 928, and the 
Pinal Report testifies to the satisfaction which 
the Commissioners felt in the endorsement of their 
first recommendations by the Oovemment and by 
public opinion The final reports aro models of 
clarity, and bear m mind the national need for 
economy in the public services, differentiating 
between what is immediately necessary and what 
IS desirable Above all, the reports are practical, 
so far as possible avoidmg ideas of change in the 
governance and methods of the national mstitutions, 
provided that they have worked reasonably well 
m the past Since many recommendations may be 
put into effect by the authorities of the institutions 
concerned, wo trust that they will at once receive 
the closest attention, for there is little doubt 
that the Commission has accurately expressed 
le6uling representative opimon 

In the present report the museums and gallenes 
of Great Bntam are considered in turn Their 
sixteen governing authonties are not to be altered 
seriously, this being the natural consequence in the 
previous report of the recommendation of a Stand 
ing Commission charged with the duty of securing 
CO ordmation and reviewing estimates The govern 
ance of the Bntish Museum is a jiseudo hereditary 
or hierarchic matter, and this is likely to give as 
high an average of mtcUigenco as could be obtamed 
by any other methods The power m any event is 
mamly in the hands of the ‘ elected trustees and 
after all it is difficult to imagine a more impartial 
electing body than the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Lord Chancellor, and the Speaker of the House 
of Commons, who themselves are largely selected 
for their power of judgment of men 

While it may bo admitted that practising scien 
tifio men are not always the best acquamted with 
the needs of science, we think that they should not 
be wholly unrepresented m the ‘ elected trustees ’ 
These need not be appointed for life, and it is of 
vital importance m science to have representation 
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of the youngs goaerations, since each science 
revolutionisefl its immediate aims about every 
twenty years The Natural History Museum is a 
vital unit in the science biology, and its future 
position and usefulness depend on the due fitting 
of its wheel with many others, most of which are 
perhaps represented solely in research institutions 
and umversities Of such bodies we would not 
advocate any direct representation , but the pay 
ment of due regard to the hues along which bio 
logy IS advancmg, by the selection as trustees of 
men active and distinguished in research and ad 
ministration, is a matter which scarcely requires 
argument 

The Director of the Natural History Museum, as 
has been proposed by all committees of mqmry, is 
to be made “ wholly responsible for the care and 
custody of the collections housed therem ” The 
Commission pomts out that this would require a 
short Act of Parliament, and, bemg clearly doubtful 
of the fate of its recommendation, suggests that 
the Director at once be given direct access to the 
Treasury in all matters aifeotmg his museum We 
trust, however, that there is no doubt in this matter, 
and that the requisite steps may be taken to restore 
the original plan of the legislature, thus rectifymg 
the organisation m accordance with the demand of 
practically all biologists As by Darwm and Hux 
ley m the past, so by biologists to day, the inde 
pendent responsibility of its Director is deemed 
to be essential for the development of the Natural 
History Museum m accordance with modem 
views 

The Commissioners point out that such develop 
ment will entail as a consequence that the Museum 
takes a more active part m expeditions abroad, 
since the mere collection of ammals and plants for 
the sake of acquisition is of relatively small use 
compared with definite objectives m respect to 
particular problems An mcreased grant is recom- 
mended, and a staff adequate to the duties which 
it IS called upon to perform Amongst these might 
be the attempt to mcrease the educational value of 
this institution, and a close study of the thoughts 
of the Commission as to the Science Museum 
might suggest several Imes of evolution of groat 
value 

The need for a lecture theatre for these and other 
museums on the South Kensmgton site is endorsed, 
but it 18 suggested that, by arrangement, the new 
theatre of the Royal Geographical Society might 
satisfy present requirements This theatre will 
hold 1000 persons, and this is the maximum size 
I»oposed by the Commission It is not big enough 
No 3144, VoL 126] 


for important meetings of the Society, and we 
think that, with the development of mtereet m 
science, a theatre of at least twice this size is essen 
tial, inviting alike the leadmg men m science and 
the educated mass in our metropohs It is essen- 
tial to the contemplated increase of the Science 
Museum, so as to give full educational facihties, 
which 18 now recommended by the immediate 
erection of its central block 

The question of the herbaria at the Natural 
History Museum and at Kew is faced The Com 
mission has evidently given much time and thought 
to this question The members of Sir Michael 
Foster’s committee in 1901, with one exception, 
were m favour of concentration at Kew The 
Commission endorses this as the ideal to bo aimed 
at, but m view of the comphcations and difficulties 
to bo met, refrains from making any definite recom 
mendation It is suggested that if the combination 
could be effected, Groat Bntam would possess “a 
centre for botanical study which would be without 
a rival m the world ” This raises a question as to 
the reasons for exhibiting botanical or indeed any 
preserved specimens at all m the Natural History 
Museum Beautiful and interestmg plants and 
ammals, with attractive labels, can teach much , 
and it might be advisable to retain and develop 
the exhibited series of plants at South Kensmgton 
for the instruction of the public, while relegating 
research collections to Kew Agam, a possible 
division of plants (as into water and land forms, 
aetiBU largo) might perhaps be worth considering, 
or research on the algffi and fungi might be con 
centrated in the Museum Again, Kew is cole 
bratod the world over for acclimatisation and 
horticulture, and the British Museum for its 
possession and knowledge of type specimens , pos 
sibly a correlation would be useful which emphasised 
these characters 

The chief reason agamst the concentration of the 
botanical type collections in one place is the capital 
expense entailed, but this does not apply to the 
Geological Museum and Survey, the ground for the 
new building of which is now being cleared close to 
the Geological and Mmeralogical wing of the Natural 
History Museum The Geological Museum is ‘ a 
research institution ’, but it is not to be treated 
as such smee one of the best sites m the metropolis 
IS assigned to it and a large part of its bmldmg is 
designed for exhibition It mterdigitates with the 
biological Bide of geology, the central institution 
for which IS the Natural History Museum The 
latter m its mmeralogical division also possesses 
collections of great beauty and of high importance. 
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which obviously in their present surroundings cmi 
never receive the consideration they demand or 
attam the populanty they deserve We are sur- 
prised to see m the report no specific reference to 
them, smoe their present position is a matter of 
common discussion, and if they were suitably 
housed the space they occupy would be immediately 
utilised for other purposes As the Natural History 
Museum must extend its energies into the field, and 
as its exhibited series depends on research, we dis 
like the differentiation implied above in the term 
‘ a research institution ’ It is not too late for 
the two authorities concerned to review all the 
facts between themselves, and it might be econo 
mical to relieve the officers of the Qeological 
Survey, who are chosen for research, from all 
responsibility for exhibition 

The Commission concludes with observations on 
the adequaev and recruitment of the staffs of the 
national museums and galleries, but so diverse are 
the requirements that it can only offer some 
general considerations As in most scientific msti 
tutions, there is a deficiency m the clerical staff, so 
that there is a wastage of the energy of the semor 
officers, who are speciabsts The recruitment is 
under Civil Service rules, which are designed on the 
idea that a young man of a certam ability can be 
taught anything to a fair level This is so, but 
museums and galleries require certain sections of 
feelmg and loarmng developed to a supremo degree, 
if their work is to be properly carried out Both 
taste in display and powers of research require 
characters which are not usually shown until 
beyond the normal age of recruitment An invosti 
gation of the whole matter is suggested, but we are 
doubtful whether this is likely to secure results of 
any importance Brief courses in universities may 
lead to a level of mediocrity, which may well be 
deplorable in its results 

We would be inchned ourselves to suggest the 
general adoption by the national museums and 
galleries of the system of pension insurance now in 
vogue in most of our educational institutions 
Thereby the freest interchange would be possible m 
each section of learning, and inevitably the most 
smtable curators would gravitate towards the 
national institutions, upon which the schemes 
adopted in the provincial museums and galleries 
depend It would appear to us a natural step m 
the umty of leammg and research , to promote 
which unity is the highest function of any umver* 
sity, society, or institution for the furtherance of 
knowledge The greatest of these may be the» 
British Museum 
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Brighter Chemistry 

At Home among the Atoms a First Book of Con- 
genial Chemistry By Prof James Kendall 
Pp XV -(-270 + 16 plates (London G Bell and 
Sons, Ltd , 1929 ) Is 6d net 

S OMEONE has spoken of chemistry as a science 
ot symbols, and in a sense the allusion is apt, 
smee a skilful system of symbolic representation 
has lightened the labours of the chemist as much 
as the wonderful decimal notation has shortened 
the processes of the mathematician The pecuhar 
force of a paradox is therefore lent to the reflection 
that this prime clarifying influence of modem 
chemistry is a direct outcome of the obscurantism 
of medieval alchemy From very early times, 
imleed, chemistry has been closely bound up with 
symbolism and mysticism in ancient Egypt a 
knowledge of chemical secrets was the jealously 
guanled prerogative of priests and kings , and at 
a later day the “ sons of Hermes ” enmeshed their 
“ precious pearls ” of alchemy m a web of enigma, 
cryptogram, and obscure expression which mam 
tamed the high standard of unmtelligibility of their 
patron’s famous Smaragdine Table 
Thus, in his “ Cours de Chymie ”, published in 
1676, Nicolas L4mery had ample reason to complain 
that ‘‘ la plfipart des Auteurs qui ont parl4 de la 
Chymie, en ont 6crit aveo tant d’obsountd, qu’ils 
semblent avoir fait leur possible pour n'6tre pas 
entendus ” L^mery himself was so successful in 
stripping chemistry of its mysticism that ho pro- 
duced a comprehensive and intelligible text-book 
which may bo read with pleasure even at the pro 
sent day So the “ Cours de Chymie ”, which for 
the first time presented the naissant science to the 
world in all its native simplicity, became hterally 
a ‘ best seller ’ of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries , it passed through numerous editions 
m various languages, and held its place as the 
authoritative work on chemistry until the time of 
Lavoisier 

The epoch making “ Trait4 4Wmentairo de 
Chimie ”, published m 1789, swept away the last 
remnants of mysticism , while Dalton’s “ New 
System of Chemical Philosophy ” afforded an 
mdication, some twenty years later, of the coming 
resurgence of symbolism m the cause of progress 
Since the birth of the atomic theory there have 
been innumerable works dealing with the rapidly 
expanding science from various points of view, and 
ranging in size and cost from the lordly and mis 
named ‘ handbooks ’ of Beilstein and others to 
plebeian sixpenny primers Lemery, as we have 
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(wwn, presented his information m an attractive 
form He had, m the vords of Hoefer, le talent 
de d^rire ten ohoses les plus obscures et les plus 
andes vno one simplicity et one prycuion remar 
qnaUes ” Unfortunately, the same cannot be 
said of some of fais successors , for, on the whole, 
chemical wnters have become more formal and 
and as knowledge has accumulated 

In ^e early days of the atomic theory, however, 
popular expositors of the science were not wanting 
Among such writers we may well pause to pay a 
tnbute to Jane Marcet and John Scoffem for how 
many contemporary students of chemistry have so 
much as heard their names 1 Jane Marcet’s “ Con- 
versations on Chemistry ” first appeared m 1806, 
and ran through many editions during the sue 
oeedmg fifty years The text took the form of a 
conversation between a certain Mrs B and her two 
.pupils, Caroline and Emily 

“ To confess the truth, Mrs B says Carolme 
boldly, at the outset, “ I am not disposed to form 
a very favourable idea of chemistry, nor do I ex 
pent to denve much entertamment from it I 
prefer the sciences which exhibit nature on a grand 
scale, to those that are confined to the minutije 
of petty details I grant, however, there may 
be entertaining experiments in chemistry, and 
should not dislike to try some of them the 
distilhng, for instance, of lavender, or rose 
water '' 

In countenng this frank avowal, Mrs B points 
out that Carolme ’s “ want of taste ’’ for chemistry 
IS a consequence of her limited ideas “ You con 
fine the chemist’s laboratory to the narrow pre 
cmots of the apothecary’s and perfumer’s shops, 
whilst it 18 subservient to an immense variety of 
other useful purposes Besides, my dear nature 
also has her laboratory, and there she is mcessantly 
employed m chemical operations You are sur- 
pn^, Carolme , but I assure you that the most 
wonderful and the most mterestmg phenomena of 
nature are almost all of them produced by chemical 
powers ” 

If modem ambition should feel disposed to mock 
such useful pioneermg toil, it suffices to quote a 
passage from one of Faraday’s letters 

“Mrs Marcet was a good fnend to me,” he 
wrote to de la Rive, “ as she must have been to 
many of the human race I entered the shop of a 
Book seller and book bmder at the age of 13, m the 
year 1804, remained there eight years, and during 
the chief part of the time Iwond books Now it 
was in those books, m the hours after work, that 
I found the begmmng of my philosophy There 
were two that especudly helped me, the Bncydo- 
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paedw Brtkmmca, from which I gained my first 
notions of electricity, and Mrs Marcet’s Converea- 
twM on Chemtstry, which gave me my foundation 
in that science You may imagme my delight 
when I came to know Mrs Mamet personally , how 
often I cast my thoughts backwai^, delighting to 
connect the past and the present , how often, tmen 
sending a paper to her as a thank-offenng, I thought 
of my first instructress, and such like thoughts will 
remain with me ” 

Sooffem’s “ Chemistry No Mystery ”, published 
m 1830, IB one of the few scientific books oontaming 
illustrations by Cruikshsnk, who made great play 
in It with the effects of laughing gas and sul- 
phuretted hydrogen The frontispiece, entitled 
‘ Laughmg Gas ’, has a truly Pickwickian motif 
” Some jumped over the tables and chairs , some 
were bent upon making speeches , some were very 
much mclmed to fight , and one young gentleman 
persisted in an attempt to kiss the ladies ” More- 
over, the harrowing story of the lady ” made 
beautifully white ” with a preparation of the metal 
bismuth, who “ took a bath in the Harrowgate 
waters, when her fair skin changed in an instant to 
the most jetty black ”, would have made a notable 
addition to the repertoire of Sam Weller In this 
entertaining and informative work, chemistry is 
ably expounded in a senes of twenty one lectures 
The author’s pomt of view is explained in the fol- 
lowmg remarks addressed to his “ dear young 
friends ” m the opemng lecture 

“ You think ”, he says, “ that young people 
cannot possiblv engage themselves m the study of 
a science whicn has been cultivated by such great 
men as Sir Humphry Davy and Doctor Wollaston 
— this supTOsition 18 wrong I grant that the very 
highest order of mtellect is often required to make 
a discovery , but when once made it may per- 
haps be rendered comprehensible to persons much 
younger than yourselves , and indeed I cannot 
thmk of any necessary portion of chemical science 
which does not admit of a very easy and agreeable 
exemphhcation ” 

Like his predecessor, L4mery, Scoffem practised 
what he preached 

These were joyous days for the ‘ joyous science 
for it was in the following year (1840) that Wohler, 
writing under the significant name of S C H 
Wmdler, published his pseudo senous contribution 
to Dumas’ ideas on ” Substitution and the Theory 
of Types ” in iMbtga AnnaUn der Chemte und 
Pharmaext To S C H Windler’s statement that 
“ in the decolonsing action of chlorme, there is a 
replacement of hydrogen by chlorine, and that the 
fabrics which are now bleached in En gland ac- 
cording to the laws of substitution preserve their 
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types ”, the genial Liebig, entering into the fun, 
added in an editorial footnote, “ I have just learnt 
that there are already in the London shops 
fabrics of spun chlorine, much sought after m 
the hospitals and preferred to all others for mght 
caps, etc ” 

Later in the nineteenth century, chemical 
hterature relapsed into a severe formalism, which 
has been relieved only during the last few years by 
the appearance of a number of treatises designed 
to meet the needs of the growing popular interest 
m chemistry The new movement towards a 
brighter chemistry has been borne along upon the 
wave of increasing inti^rest m the human side of ! 
science, and has found its mam expression among 
the Enghsh speaking commumties of the world 
Prof Kendall s book is an excellent example of this 
new tendency m the exposition of scientific facts 
and principles Reducing, as he explains in his 
preface, the formal side of chemistry to a minimum 
throughout his treatment. Prof Kendall develops 
in a logical and systematic manner the meaning of 
substances, elements, atoms, and other fundamental 
chemical conceptions Having brought us by 
pleasant ways into the atomic Lilliput, he proceeds 
to put us “ on really intimate terms ” with such 
prominent Lilliputians as oxygen (‘ the working- 
girl — Heaven has already protected her ’), hydro 
gen (‘‘ mco baby”), and chlorine (‘gentlemen 
prefer blondes ’) T^ter he conducts us around 
the apartment house of Mendelejtff Court, pausing 
en route to relate to his party the story of young 
Nowlands and “ the dear old Tones of the London 
Chemical Society ” 

On the first floor wo meet the metals of the 
alkali family , on the second, we hear of radio- 
activity, discover that the alchemists were funda 
mentally right, and rewrite the constitution , on 
the third, we are told in an impressive stage 
whisper that “ Al’s hero ! ’ , and eventually we 
wander out into the country and explore the m 
tnguing mazes of Bohrville The whole itinerary 
18 enlivened by interesting glimpses of the human 
and historical side of the subject (including, we are 
glad to note, a quotation from Mrac Marcet) , 
while the dark places are unfailingly illuminated 
by flashes of humour, dashes of picturesque phrase- 
ology, and telhng illustrations from the things and 
domgs of everyday life , the book also contains 
numerous explanatory diagrams and plates " Head 
Sir John Mandeville’s Travels to cure you ”, was 
the advice of Charles Lamb the convalescent of 
a later and more scientiflo age may be recom^, 
mended to jom m Prof Kendall’s personally oon- 
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ducted tour among the genuine marvels of the 
atomic world 

Up to the present, the revivification of chemical 
hterature has not extended to the periodicals, and 
if we suggest that the circulation of any one of our 
standard chemical journals would increase by 
leajis and bounds if only every hundredth com 
muiucation were written by a modern S 0 H 
Wmdler, we may perhaps anticipate a reply from 
“ the dear old Tories ” in the sense of the concluding 
words of the excellent Scoffern “ As a young hon 
tom from the forest is tame and playful, allowing 
caresses, and joining in every frolic, so we found 
chemistry , but as it grew up to its full size and 
strength, it became a thing no longer to be played 
with , demanding all care, attention, and resjicct ” 
John Read 

Prehistoric Art and Symbolism 

Rork Patnhngi of Southern Andahtma a Dencrip 
hon of a Neohthtc and Copper Age Art Group 
By the Abbd Henn Brtuil and M C Bnrkitt , 
with the collaboration of Sir Montagu Pollock 
Pp xii + 88+34 plaUs (Oxford Clarendon 
Press , London Oxford University Press, 1929 ) 
OJa net 

T here are already several important treatises 
on the Upper Palaolithic art m the caves of 
France and northern Sjiain Thtre are also several 
memoirs on the peculiar art, probably of the same 
age, in the rock shelters of eastern Spam The 
subsequent development of this art, however, has 
not hitherto been exhaustively treated only a 
few scattered papers have shown that there is ample 
material for the purpose in the rock shelters of 
southern and south eastern Spain Since 1913, 
when the Abb6 Brciul and Mr Miles Burkitt made 
some preliminary explorations and observations, 
the Abbe has devoted several seasons to the task 
of tracing all the more important examples of this 
later art and makmg notes in the held Sir Montagu 
Pollock has translated and edited the notes for 
publication, and Mr Burkitt has added some 
introductory and concluding general remarks. The 
result IS a handsome volume, illustrated not only 
by photographs and text figures, but also by several 
coloured plates, of which two are due to the 
generosity of the Marquis of Bute 

The art under consideration is definitely proved 
to be later than the Palaeolithic art of eastern 
I Spain, because it extends mto the same area and 
IS sometimes represented in the same rock shelters 
I When the two sets of paintmgs are superposed, 

B 1 
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those of the Palaeolithic phase are underneath 
The later art, however, is not characteristically 
eastern it has been traced over the greater part 
of southern Spam, and its centre seems to be 
Andalusia It is expressed chiefly m small paintings 
made by usmg the oxides and carbonates of iron, 
probably mixed with fat which has disappeared, 
and it IS preserved only in shelters which are dry 
There are very few engravmgs 

The pamtmgs, which are usually only a few 
centimetres in diameter, are of particular interest, 
because they are not naturalistic but reduced to 
conventional designs, often no more than symbols 
The human figure is especially common, and a 
female is often represented with clothmg and head 
dress A form of deer is the only abundant 
mammal, and the multitude of birds is especially 
noteworthy When well preserved, as m the 
Cueva de las Figuras, m the south west of the 
Sierra Momia, the paintings are so numerous and 
conspicuous that they have long been known to 
the local people, who regard them as the handiwork 
of the Moors 

The detailed descriptions and coloured illustra 
tions begin with the shelter or ‘ cave ’ of Las 
Figuras, m which there are more than five hundred 
separate pamtmgs, not grouped into scenes Every 
noteworthy figure is mentioned and explained, and 
besides several photographs of these figures, there 
are also many beautiful photographs of the various 
shelters themselves and the country surrounding 
them The whole forms a most valuable work of 
reference for the student, who may draw his own 
conclusions, and will be grateful for the guidance 
afforded by Sir Montagu Pollock’s mtroductory 
note In this note, senes of conventional pamtmgs 
of the human figure are collected, to show how the 
recogmsable outlme may degenerate mto a symbol 
which would be mexplicable if the successive 
gradations were not forthcommg In one senes, 
a man passes mto somethmg like a Greek </>, m 
another to a cross, m a third to a star A multi 
pbcation of the arms (as in the case of certain 
Indian deities) produces a still stranger ultimate 
figure A deer, by the multipbcation of the legs 
and the loss of the head and neck, passes mto 
Bomethmg like a comb The beginning of symbol- 
ism IS indeed most evident 

The authors suppose that some of the pamtmgs 
are considerably older than the others, and suggest 
the possibility that there is a connexion between 
the earliest of them and the markmgs on the well 
known Aziban pamted pebbles Mr Buikitt, 
however, compares the pamtmgs of the deer and 
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some of the symbols with similar ornament on 
Spanish pottery which certainly belongs to the 
Copper Age If the comparison be ]U8tified, most 
of the art now described is thus either Neobthio 
or slightly later This conclusion is so interest- 
ing, that archaeologists will eagerly await further 
developments of the research A S W 

Measurement of Animal Environment 

Laboratory and Field Ecology the Responses of 

Animals as Indicators of Correct Working Methods 

By Prof Victor E Shelford Pp xii + 608 

(London Bailb^re, Tindall and Cox, 1929 ) 

45a net 

I 3 ROF SHELFORD is one of the best known 
-L American students of animal ecologj’^ It will 
bo remembered that, more than twenty years ago, 
he published a number of studies on the relations 
between the larvae of tiger beetles and the soil and 
vegetation on the shores of lakes near Chicago, and 
that more recently he and his associates have been 
concerned in the study of the relation between the 
codbn moth and climate From field work of this 
type he has progressed m the direction of controlled 
work in the laboratory He has not tried to study 
the animals as a physiologist would, by isolating 
factors and deyising ‘ good experiments ’ m which 
one factor only is allowed to vary On the contrary, 
he holds that the ecologist m his laboratory should 
aim at reproducing the complex, varying, cyclic 
conditions of Nature This is a legitimate view, but 
it IS not in accordance with the general scientific 
maxim that work should proceed from the analysis 
of simple controlled experiments to the synthesis 
of more complicated conditions Parts of Prof 
Shelford’s book describe the extremely complex and 
expensive plant, designed to give complete control 
of temperature, atmospheric humidity, and other 
factors, and to provide a great variety of combina- 
tions of them 

We have found it difficult to know where the Ime 
should be drawn between ecology, physiology, and 
other clearly defined sciences, and some of the con- 
tents of the book under notice are unexpected On 
the other hand, there are some omissions which we 
may be permitted to pomt out If the mdex may 
*be trusted, there is no mention of the katather- 
mometer m spte of its recognised value m relating 
climatic conditions to the life of warm-blooded 
animals , moreover, the same instrument can be 
eihployed to measure currents air under condi- 
tions which prevent the use of most types of ane- 
mometer Prof A C Hardy’s plankton recorder 
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should also find a place in the book The account 
of the methods and results of marking migratory 
brnds with metal bands makes no mention of what 
has been done m Europe this one regrets, for 
much work done m Britain, Germany, and other 
European countries has been very thoroughly 
cam^ out and summarised The list of references 
at the end of the book will be of great value As it 
does not attempt to approach completion, one can 
scarcely criticise the omissions, but it is noticetl that 
comparatively few reftrences in Freneh or German 
are included Surely Mr Elton’s excellent Animal 
Ecologv ” should be among the works to which the 
student is referred 

Those parte of the book which deal with climate 
and its effect on animals have interested us particu 
larly, and we find two omissions which appear to be 
noteworthv There is a full discussion of thi rela 
tions between animals and humidity, and on the 
complication which is introduced by temperature, 
but there appears to bo no allusion to the essential 
fact that humidity measured as relative humidity 
has very little biological meaning yet we know 
already that it is saturation deficiency which is of 
importance in the physiology of mammals and of 
plants The distinction between saturation de 
ficiency, absolute humidity, and relative humidity 
IS one that is appreciated by very few biologists, 
and had Prof Shelford stated it clearly (and possibly 
represented it graphically) we should have been 
very much m his debt 

We should also like to see it recognised by ecolo 
gists that solar radiation of one tyfie or another is 
the most imjiortant part of climate for plant or 
animal it is the least understood and studied, be- 
cause meteorologists concern themselves so much 
with barometric pressure and the dynamics of the 
atmosphere In reading the section on solar radia 
tion we discovered a curious error repeated several 
times it 18 stated that black bulbed thermo 
meters are used for recording the intensity of Itght 

The book contains a mass of information on a 
number of subjects We know none other which 
covers the same ground, and it will be contmually 
used for reference, for its particular valfie lies in the 
descnptions of methods and apparatus It gives 
less attention to field ecology, and does not show 
the livmg animal set m a complex envirortment of 
climate and soil, living enemy and competitor 
When a second edition is called for, we hope the 
mdex will be much fuller The contents of the book 
are so essentially promiscuous that a full index is 
more than usually necessary » 

P A BexToir 


Fossil Plants from the Coal Measures 

Coal Meamre Plants By Dr R (’rookall Pp 
80 + 40 plates (London Edward Arnold and 

Cki , 1929 ) 12s 6d net 

T he study of British Carboniferous plants will 
be stimulated and advanced by Dr R 
Crookall’s book Dr Crookall is palsBobotamst 
to the Geological Survey of Great Britain and is 
also in charge of the splendid collection of Palseo 
ZOIC plants made by the late Dr R Kidstoii , he 
18 therefore in a position to speak with authority 
on Carboniferous plants The book, howevci, 
18 not written primarily for the specialist or the 
botanist, and will roconimend itself as an intro 
duction to the subject to geologists who have had 
no botanical training, to amateurs, and to field 
naturalists It will also be of value as a book 
of reference for umversity students in connexion 
with courses on the Pteridophyta and Gymno 
siicrms 

The great advances in palaeobotanical research 
made in the last century m Britain were due very 
largely to the enterprise of amateurs, among whom 
may be mentioned that group of Lancastnans, 
some of whom wore working men, whose discoveries 
of ‘ petrifactions ’ of plants m the coal seams were 
desenbed by Binney and Williamson Kidston 
was responsible for jiractically all the important 
work on Carboniferous plant ‘ impressions ’ and 
he received very considerable assistance from other 
amateur collectors, as well as from the Geological 
Survey, to which he acted as honorary paloeo 
botanist But active amateur interest in fossil 
plants has almost disappeared in the last few 
decades, probably partly as a result of the compli 
cated terrors of nomenclature and the consequent 
difficulty of identifying specimens Dr Crookall’s 
book, with its clear descriptions and excellent half- 
tone illustrations, will help to remove this dis 
ability 

In many parts of Great Britain the countryside 
18 disfigured with waste tips from collieries, but 
these afford some compensation by offenng a great 
opportumty to the student of fossil plants The 
shales and sandstones brought up from the work 
mgs of the mines contain abundant examples of 
mummified plants, which, with the help of such a 
book as “ Goal Measure Plants ”, may become 
intelligible to the non specialist 
Dr Crookall m the mtroductory chapter de- 
senbes the nature and ongin of plant fossils, with 
a brief account of the stratigraphy of the Coal 
Measures and a general review of the main divisrons 
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of the plant kingdom encountered in them Six 
chaptem are devoted to the detailed deaonption 
of these diTunona, noth valuable notes on the identi 
fioation of the important species, and are fully 
illustrated m the thirty-nme plates Kidston 
divided the Goal Measures, on the basis of the 
plants found m them, into four pnncipal zones, 
each characterised by certain species and the 
relative abundance of others, and m the last 
chapter lists are given of the species characteristic 
of these zones In a short appendix some valu 
able practical advice is given to collectors A 
full hst of the species described, with the names of 
their authors and an adequate index, completes 
the letterpress of the book 

The mam object the author has in view is to 
facilitate the identification of specimens, and he 
will have achieved this partly by the descriptive 
chapters, but mainly by the large number of plates 
contaimng illustrations of two hundred and forty 
species The photographs, which fall twenty one 
of the plates, are excellent The other plates, 
contaimng hue drawings, which are used by the 
author to indicate distinctions between species, 
are on the whole good, but a few of the drawings 
are unnecessarily crude, and while quite effective 
for purposes of identification, are somewhat 
unsightly 

We may congratulate Dr Orookall on having 
produced a clear and well illustrated gmde to the 
study of fossil plants from the Coal Measures 
J W 


The Design of Scientific Instruments 

Tht Kinemahcal Design of Couplings in Instrument 
Mechanisms By Prof AFC Pollard Pp 64 
(London Adam Hilgor, Ltd , 1929 ) 4« Od 
net 

■pROF POLLARD’S monograph is a clearly 
JT written and well illustrated little book urgmg 
the apphcation of kmematical prmciples in all m 
stroment design The basis of his book is the well- 
Ipiown theorem that a rigid body has six degrees 
of freedom, any number of which can be annulled 
by an equal number of suitable kmematical oon- 
stramts, neither more nor less This smgleness 
of purpose, together' with the author’s attractive 
manner of wntmg, have oombmed to produce a 
concise and readable book, which should be closely 
studied by all instrument designers who ate not 
already aoquamted with the prmciples advocated 
Not the least valuable part of the book to the 
designer are the well-choaen examples of correctly 
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designed instruments, which occupy actually the 
greater part of the book The descriptions and 
illustrations of these leave nothing to be de- 
sired 

Prof Pollard censures the ‘ machine tool ’ t3T)e 
of design severely, and with certam reservations 
we are in full agreement with him It frequently 
happens m practical desigiung that one is reluctantly 
forced to abandon some kinematically correct 
feature on account of other considerations, such 
as wear of the parts or prohibitive contact stresses 
An example of this may be taken from the book 
itself A knife edge pivot is described, which is 
quite a beautiful example of kmematic perfection, 
in which the four necessary constraint^ are supplied 
by four steel spheres in contact with the edge 
Yet this perfect device is not applied m our balances, 
presumably because of the excessive elastic de 
formation which would occur at the four point 
contacts Instead of this, the modem balance 
fiagrantly violates kmematical pnnciples, which 
have to be subservient to other considerations, 
such as sensitivity and durability In such cases, 
as the author clearly oxplams, only perfection of 
workmanship can comiiensate, and the book 
strongly emphasises the sound proceiiure of com 
monemg every design on kinoniatioal principles, 
and only falhng back on accurate machuung when 
absolutely necessary 

In the important class of movements havmg one 
degree of freedom, such as a shdmg or a rotating 
member, the author strongly advocates the use 
of commercial steel balls Where instruments of 
high precision are concerned, it would seem well 
to caution designers to employ only balls which 
will pass a three point test for sphericity In most 
apphcations the ball is actually in contact with 
three different surfaces, whereas it is manufactured 
by a process which ensures umformity of diameter 
as measured between two parallel planes, but does 
not necessarily produce true sphencity 

In one place we should differ completely from 
the author, where he recommends ‘ Staybnte ’ 
steel as superior to hardened and ground steel, m 
that it does not require hardening This special 
non-rusting steel is in fact incapable of being 
hardened, except to some extent by cold working, 
and could not well take the place of hardened steel 
where hardness is the essential property The 
book, however, is not concerned with the matenala 
of mstrument design so much as with the pnn- 
ciples, and its value to the designer is in no way 
'reduced by the small pomt on which we have 
commented 
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Our Bookshelf. 

Thyroxine. By Dr Edward C Kendall (Amen- 
oan Chemical Society Monograph Senes, No 47 ) 
Pp 266 (New York The Chemical Catalog 
Co , Inc , 1929 ) 6 60 dollars 
Thb researches of Prof Kendall into the chemistry 
of the active principle of the thyroid gland are 
well known this monograph, however, is much 
more than an account of his own work, smce the 
study of thyroxine imphes the study of the physio 
logy of the thyroid gland The viewpoint is that 
of the chemist who is concerned with the relation- 
ship of thyroxine to the processes of oxidation m 
the ammal body 

Although Kendall isolated the active pnneiple 
m crystallme form in 1914, it was not until 1926 
that Harington and Barger proved its constitution 
by synthesis As a result of his original analyses, 
Kendall had found that thyroxine contained three 
atoms of iodine, whereas actually four atoms are 
present the explanation of the discrepancy 
appears to be that volatilisation of traces of organic 
ally bound lodme occurred durmg the aikabne 
fusion of thyroxine, so that the molecular weight 
assimed waa too low 

Thyroxine is not the only iodine compound 
present m the thyroid gland Hanngton (Btochem 
J , vol 23, p 373 , 1920) has recently isolated 
diiodo tyrosme and considers that only these two 
are present , Kendall, however, inclines to the 
view that thyroxine may exist m the gland m 
an ‘ active ’ form, since dned thyroid may have 
quantitatively somewhat greater activity than 
thyroxine, and also that other compounds are 
present He describes also the activities of the 
vanous substances which have been isolated from 
the gland and reviews the evidence on its physio- 
logical function m this connexion he refers to 
the clinical disorders of this functionmg, in so far 
as they throw light on the mfluence of the active 
principle upon the chemical activities of the body 
This book should bo m the hands of all biochemists, 
physiologists, and pharmacologists it will be m- 
valuable as a work of reference, since more than 
five hundred papers are reviewed m the text 

(1) Youth the Psychology of Adolescence and tie 
Bearing on the Reorgammtum of Adolescent Educa- 
tion By Prof Ohve A Wheeler Pp xv-i-202 
(London Umversity of London ftess, Ltd , 
1929) 5s net 

(2) The Child from Five to Ten Interests and Prob 
lema of Early Childhood By Evelynjand Minam 
Kenwnok Pp vu+299 (London KeganPaul 
and Co , Ltd , 1929 ) 7s 6d net 

Wb place these two books in juxtaposition because 
together they constitute a sign of the times In 
oertam respects they differ markedly Dr Olive 
Wheeler’s treatment of her theme is emphatically 
scientific, whilst the Misses Kenwnck are strong m 
human sympathy and m praetioal insight This is 
by no means to say, however, that Dr Wheeler is 
not human, or that the Misses Kenwnck are nqt 
scientific Each wnter gives of her best, and her 
best 18 very good 
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(1) Dr Wheeler has chosen the more famihar 
ground, for the psychology of adolescence has a 
considerable literature of its own But besides mv- 
mg us a more manageable book than Stanley Hall’s, 
and a more adequate one than Dr Slaughter’s, she 
has brought her account abreast of recent inquiry, 
includmg work of her own, and has thought out her 
subject in connexion with the questions of educa- 
tional reorganisation that confront Plngland at the 
present time “ Youth ” is both an able and a 
timely book 

(2) In a sense the Misses Kenwnck break new 
ground, for the period between infancy and adol- 
escence has not received so much attention from 
psychologists as these two penods, the one so full 
of charm, and the other so full of penl But the 
child from five to ten, or at any rate from seven to 
eleven, is destined to become a definite educational 
problem by himself , so we welcome this book 
The writers owe nothing to the method of the ques- 
tionnaire, or to any studies on the extensive scale 
But their keen insight, their exptnence as teachers, 
and their adequate psychological equipment, have 
enabled them to give us valuable intensive studies 
of individual children 

An Htstorical Catalogue of Surrey Maps By Henry 

A Sharp Pp 56 (Croydon The Central 

Library, 1929 ) 3« 6d net 
This is a handy catalogue of those maps of Surrey 
which find a place in the Croydon Public Libraries 
The list IS arranged m chronological order, and the 
first entry of an original map is Peter Keer’s map 
of Surrey of 1699, published by Speed We then 
find entries of maps by Nordon , Speed (engraved 
by Jodocus Hondius), in many forms , Blaeu 
(1648) , Jamison , Blome (engraved by Hollar) , 
Morden (1695) , Seller, “ Surrey actually survey’d 
and delineated” (1733) , Roequo, on the large scale 
of 2 inches to the mile (1762) , until we come to 
John Cary (1764-1835), and the beginning of the 
more modem type of map There are altogether 
176 different maps or editions tabulated and de- 
scribed, and the work has evidently been a labour 
of love for the author 

'There is an excellent introduction m which the 
reader will find a great deal of information about 
the maps of Surrey, and some other matters, such 
as the story of Mr Smyth and his Dog A useful 
addition in any future issue would be some mfor- 
mation as to the amount and value of the original 
field work which forms the basis of the maps , some 
account, for example, of Saxton’s actual survejys 
Saxton was bom about 1642, and be has been called 
the first English cartographer Keer reduced hia 
maps from Saxton, but it was Saxton who did the 
field work Some description of Cary’s actual sur- 
veys would be of value, and generally, it would be 
of mterest to disonmmate between those carto- 
graphers who used new material, and those who 
merely made a re hash of previously existing map 

It might be as well, in future editions of this 
catalogue, to rearrange the entries reiatmg to the 
Ordnance Survey 1 inch maps The present 
arrangement is not perfectly systematic 
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Problems of Neuroste a Book of Case Hwtortes 
By Alfred Adler With a Prefatory Essay by 
Dr F G Crookshank Edited by Philippe 
Mairet Pp xxxvii + 178 (London Kegan 
Paul and C» , Ltd , 1929 ) Ss 6d net 
Thb number of books m Enghsh on Alfred Adler’s 
contributions to psychology grows, and the pre 
sent volume is certainly not the least interesting of 
them.w The principles and practices of * individual 
psychology ’ are exemplified by a number of case 
Atones The book thus resembles “ The Case of 
Miss R ”, which appeared in an English translation 
some time ago, but it is more comprehensive 
We are strongly inclined to think that anyone 
desiring a clear introduction to Adler’s way of think 
ing will do better to begm with ‘‘ Problems of 
Neurosis ** than with the more formal treatment to 
be found in other books They will also realise that, 
like IVeud, he gives a doctor’s rather than a teacher’s 
psychology, although no hard and fast distinction 
can bo drawn between the two This view is 
strengthened by the fact that Dr Crookshank, a 
medical man, introduces the reader to Adler’s text 
In doing so he gives a clear and helpful account of 
the individual psychology 

'The convmo^ Freudian may continue to assume 
the dominance of the sexual factor in, let us say, 
the interpretation of dreams Others, and we be 
lieve a maiority of students of psycho analytic hter- 
atuie, will agree with Adler that the sexual factor 
18 determmed by the goal of superiority We think 
that this book streng&ens Adler’s position, and at 
the same time makes a very readable addition to 
the hterature of the subject 

Descrtpttve Sociology or, Groups of Soctologtcal 
Facts, Classified and Arranged by Herbert Spenser 
No 13 Mesopotamia (The Ancient Inhabitants 
of the Tigris EuphreUes Lands) Compiled and 
Abstracted upon the plan organised by Herbert 
Spencer, by Reuben Levy Issued bv Mr Spencer’s 
Trustees (T W Hill, Editor) l>p iv-(-49+4 
tables (London Williams and Norgate, Ltd , 
1929 ) 42s net 

This wonderful collection of snippets goes on as 
before The compiler’s industry and the trustees’ 
funds would appear to be practically wasted in the 
preparation of a commonplace book for the late 
Mr Spencer, who is not here to consult it Under 
the heading " General Government Hittites ” 
there is this and nothing more “ Taxation The 
man who is given absolute possession of landed 
propeity must pay a tax on them ” (whom ’) If 
the possession ‘ is only partial, he need nay no tax 
(A O , XX p 11) ” How helpful in dealing ‘ socio 
logically ’ with Income Tax Schedule A how 
futile, otherwise ' J L M 

Glue and Gelatine By Paul I Smith Pp x + 162 
(London Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd , 1929 ) 
Ss dd net 

Thb author’s general survey of the subject, given 
withm a modest compass, should be of interest and 
use to the technologist and manufacturer The book 
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includes a consideration of the raw materials used 
in preparing glue, gelatme, and ismglass , the pre 
servation of stock by the glue manufacturer , the 
plant used in filtration, evaporation, and other 
general operations , the analysis and uses of glue 
and gelatine together with some historical notes 
The chapter on the chemistry of proteins needs 
careful revision In the note on ammo acids (p 21) 
the prefixes a and )3 should be interchanged , the 
structure attnbuted to alanine is incorrect , and the 
representation of the pnmary ammo group may 
convey the idea that it is bivalent Esters are mis 
represented in the first two structural formulae on 
p 24 , on p 30 leucine is termed “ lencin ”, and its 
molecule is credited with a primary amino group 
attached directly to a carboxyl group ' Another 
qmnquevalent carbon atom is represented on 
p 138 Comment is also invited by the use of such 
expressions as “ a strata ” (p 39) and “ good quality 
glue ” (p 64) The book is well printed, and it 
contains some interesting illustrations 

Creation by Evolution a Consensus of Present day 
Knowledge as set forth by Leading Anihorities in 
\ Non technical Language that all may Understand 
E^ted by Frances Mason Pp xx + 392 + 22 
plates (New York The Macmillan Co , 1928 ) 

1 21« net 

I Thbbs is much to be said for the method adopted 
1 by the editor of associatmg short essays on different 
1 aspects of evolution, each written by a specialist, 
as a body of evidence designed to appeal to the 
1 general reader If there is bound to be a oertam 
amount of repetition, as when the recapitulation 
theory or the ongin of birds from reptilian stock 
IB discussed by different authors, or a certain 
amount of inconsistency, as, say, in the attitude 
adopted towards ‘ species ’, these weaknesses are 
more than atoned for by the variety of style and 
outlook of the individual contributions The editor 
has been fortunate in obtaining as witnesses to the 
reality of evolution some of the best known bio- 
logists m Great Britain and the Umted States, and 
the twenty six essays, which cover an extra- 
ordinarily wide and interestmg field, are marked 
by a simplicity of statement (and occasional 
dogmatism) which will appeal to the plain man 

Lehrbush der Oeophysik Herausgegeben von Prof 
Dr B Gutenberg Lieferung 5 (Schluss) Pp 
XX +797 1017 (Jrorlm Oebruder Bomtraeger, 
1929 ) 18 gold marks 

The fifth and last part of Gutenberg’s ” Lehrbuch 
der Geophysik ’ ’ has now ap^ared Most of it deals 
with meteorology, and 18 by Dr L Weickmann The 
chief instruments are described, and most of the 
existmg theoretical work is outlmed The result is 
a handy book, with copious references to original 
papers, which has long been needed There are 
some cunouB omissions , for example, the chapter 
on atmospheric friction does not oontam the name 
ofG I Taylor or of L F Richardson The perfect 
book on dynamical meteorology will not, however, 
be written for some time, and meanwhile Weick- 
mann’s work is a useful approximation H J 
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Letters to the Editor. 

[The EdUor does not hold htmeelf reeponaiMe far 
opmtone expressed by his correspondents Neither 
can he undertake to return, nor to correspond with 
the writers of, rejected manuscripts intended for this 
or any other part of NATtmis No notice %a taken 
of anonymous communications ] 

Early Rhodesian Gold 

I HAVE not the inteiition of enterinv into the 
< orrespondenoe which I hope to see develop further 
out or Prof J W Gregory’s letters in Nature of 
Nov 9 and Jan 11 If, however, that correspondence 
is to be prohtable to science and clear thinking, may 
I ask that precise information be given on certain 
jximts which have been once more resurrected ? For 
example 

(a) Homan (Join from UnUali — Who found it T Who 
has seen it ’ What were its associations when found 1 
I made inquiries of course, in Rhodesia, but even the 
late Mr R N Hall had, it seems, given up faith in it 
Tlie history of other coma of antiquity pur[x)rtmg to 
be South African finds is, when mvestigateil, no more 
satisfactory See Prof Dart’s article. Nature, Mar 
21, 1026, and Mr Schofield’s devastating retort. 
Mar 27, 1926 

(b) Hoapslone Birds on Beams —What parallels 
sufficiently close to pass morphological muster are 
provided by ancient Egypt and Aasy/ia J Who has 

E ' ’ shed them ? For one would wish, when these 
come to London in the spring for temporary 
exhibition at the British Museum, to place their 
counterparts beside them for c onmanson This I shall 
also heme to see done with the ‘ Rosette ’ Cylinder 
(o) Ptofernatc Beads — Who ‘ referred ’ them to this 
source t I am of course, acquainted with Bent’s re 
ference He says (“Ruined Cities of Mashonaland ’’, 
p 204), “ beads of doubtful provenance, though one of 
them may be considered as Egyptian of the Ptolemaic 
period ’’ They were found ‘ In the vicinity of the 
Temple ” very near the surface What were 

their associations ? Celadon, Arab glass, and Persian 
ware Deposits, like ladies, have the fortune to be 
dated by their youn^t feature 

(<1) Proto Arabic Inscription — Wliere was it found 
and where published T Bent published (“ Rmned 
Cities of Mashonaland’’, p 199) an ‘ inscription ’ on 
a soapstone bowl, and supposed letters on a rock in 
Bechuanaland These were elaborated by Keane, 
with the result recorded m the Oeographtcal Journal, 
April 1906, p 346 I have looked at all the bowls in 
museums but could not identify Bent’s inscnptioii 
The soapstone bowl fragments we found are a mass 
of scratches 

Further why is that nice eighteenth dynasty Ushabti 
figure from Ndanga always left out of the argument 7 
Its value as ' evidence ’ is not less remarkable than 
that of the other relics mentioned 

Two more questions (1) When mmmg. authorities 
of emmence differ id their estimate of the gold produc 
tion by £60,000,000 (maximum £76,000,000, minimum 
£16,000,000), what is the archseologist to do 7 I can 
only suggest that he should read Theal’s “ Records ’’ 
carefully, and examine the relics from ‘ ancient 
workings ’ at Bulawayo and Salisbury (2) When a 
com of Antoiunus Pius is found in a nune shaft at 
Umtali and is considered to date that mine, why should 
not four Bantu skeletons found in ancient mmes be 
token equally as evidence 7 
So far as space has hitherto allowed, I have put the 
plam facts of excavation on the table , these faetk 
Hre now being dealt with fully in book form, which I 
hope may be available by the summer It is fair, 
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therefore, that I, too, should be given facts, so that 1 
may take them into full consideration Theory I 
have had offered to me, and generalisations without 
number But facts can only be met by facts Who 
will supply them 7 

Gertrude Caton Thompson 
Bedford College, 

Regent’s Park, N W 1, 

Jan 15 


Colours of Inorganic Salts 

No satisfactory explanation of the colours of in 
otganic salts in the vapour state, in solution, or m 
crystalline form has yet been put forward, excepting 
certain suggestions bv b ajans ( “Handbuch der Physik , 
Bd 24, p 664), that the colours are due to the deforma 
tion of the cation jiroduced by surrounding anions and 
molecular complexes The ideas of b ajans were lather 
vague, but the time has now come to jmt forward a 
more precise hypothesis It is well known that salts 
like NaCl, CaCl,, A1C„ in which the elections of the 
ration form closed shells (p*),are lolourless or white 
Horrfeld found from a study of dispersion of NaCl 
that there aie three ultra violet absorption bands, 
one at \340 which was ascribed to Na^, another at 
about M600, which was asrnbetl to CP ion This 
lost one has been experimentally obtained by Pfund 
{Phys Rev vol 32) bv the Re^tstrahlen method 
The wave length X340 ascribed to Na+ agrees 
remarkably well with the resonance line of Na+ 
identifieil by K Majumdar (hid Jour Phys , 1927) 
ami Bowen, though definite assignment of values of 
the absorption wave length from dispersion data m 
this region is subject to certain uncertainties 

Colours are almost entirely shown by the compounds 
of the transitional group of elements (the first group 
consisting of elements from scandium to copiier) 
Let us hx our attention on the first groiq) alone, as 
the same arguments will apply to other groups The 
colours are somewhat modified by the anion, or the 
state of aggregation (solution or ciystal),but intrinsic 
ally it IS duo to the cation Taking a compound like 
CiGl,, wo can say that it consists of a Cr''‘+'*' ion, sur- 
roumled by three CP ions The absorption of light 
m the visible region m clue entirely to the outer olec 
troneof the Cr'+<- ion Let us see how this absoi-ption 
takes place 

The outermost shell of the ion (and generally 
of all ions of transitional elements ) consists of a number 
of elec irons m the d shell In Cr'^++, the number is 3 
I The multiplicity of the most stable combination state 
IS obtained by adding up the multiplicity vector 
r=J for all the electrons, and the next metastable 
states are obtained by reversing the vector r for one 
of the electrons In d», the states are respectively 
*X end *r, 
lated Tins 
according t 
Cr«^n X^I 
The average 

obtained in this wav, that la, by having the rotating 
quantum number all iii one direction, and then 
reversing only one, is about C», = 20,000, the value 
increasing with the number of not charges in the nucleus, 
as shown by the spectroscopic data of Russell, Gibbs 
and White, Lang, Shenstone, etc (see various papers 
in the Physical Review) 

It 18 therefore evident that the absorption of light 
in the visible region is due to some of the a electrons 
changing their r vector from i to - J This type of 
tranffltion is possible only m transitional groups, and 
though usual!} forbidden they become very prominent 
in all molecular formations We cannot, of course, 
expect that the values of energj difference which we 


where X and Y are further to be tormu 
18 obtained by considenn^ the I couplmg 
o Pauli’s principle, and m the case of 
S’ and P m *X, and Y=H, O, D m *Y 
3 difference m energy between the tei-ms 
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obtain from spectrosoopio studies will eontinue to 
hold good in moleoules or complex formation, but 
they will remam of the same order of magmtude 
An mdefimteness will be introduced by the modi- 
fication of the rules of f-couplmg (vide Stoner’s 
suggestive paper in the Phil Mag , September 1928, 
which explains D M Bose’s hypothesis that it is only 
the rotating vector r which is responsible for the 
magnetism of the ions of transitional elements in a 
similar way) 

There seems to be no experimental evidence in 
exist^oe which can be utilised in support of the 
above hypothesis The absorption spectra of none 
of these compounds have been studied m the vapour 
state (the work of Franck and his school being con 
fined mostly to the study of alkali halogenides) 
The emission spectra of some of these salts have been 
studied, but it is difficult to draw any conclusion 
from them Other interesting experiments may also 
be devised to test the above hypothesis Some of 
them are m progress M N Saha 

Department of Physics, 

Allahabad University, 

Dec 27, 1929 

Tbe Heat of Dissociation of the Molecule O 4 and 
Sutherland's Constant for Oxygen 

The law of interaction of two colliding molecules 
follows the curve shown in Fig 1, where the mutual 
potential energy U of the molecules is plotted against 
the distance r between their nuclei In the case of 
molecules with saturated bonds, V is determined by 
the polarisation forces and repulsive forces, the nature 
of which we do not propose to discuss here When 
the chemical bonds are unsaturated, the ‘ chemical 
forces ’ {Aasknucheffekt) also must be taken into 
account In both cases the energy minimum (U,) 
corresponds to a deflmte stationary state of the 



aaaowOed molecule Such a twm will appear if the 
molecules lose during the collision a certain amoimt of 
their energy, for example by means of a tnple collision, 
so that ^e total energy attains a negative value 
The dissociation energy W of this twm is equal to 
-U,(Fig 1) 

In the kmetic theory of gases, the molecules are 
regarded as perfectly elastic rigid balls, and the real 
curve ahe is replaced accordingly by the curve abc' 
In this case the mutual energv of two molecules at 
the moment of collision must be equal to - Ug We 
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propose to show that this energy is nothing else them 
Sutherland’s oonstant, which determines the depend- 
ence of the effective area of the molecule on the 
temperature 

OWig to the polarisation forces, the effective area 
for the ooUiBion of moleoules increases, as may be 
seen from Fig 2 The molecule 2, m the absence of 



the attractive forces, would move m the direction of 
the dotted line without undergoing a collision with the 
molecule 1 But the attractive forces will draw the 
molecule away from the stroight line path and a 
collision may occur The loss the relative velocity of 
moleoules 1 and 2, the greater will be the aim distance 
fj, at which a collision still occurs Let us fmd now the 
connexion between r, and rg From the eijuations 
expreesmg the laws of conservation of energy and 
moment of momentum, namely. 


where m is the effective mass of the molecules, i> and 
v' are the relative velocities before and at the moment 
of collision respectively (v'>v), we obtam 


'2 






or, introducmg real and effective target areas of the 
moleoules (Vg and o-,). 

This 18 valid for a smglo collision In order to cal 
culate the mean value of Vj (for the gM as a whole) 
we must average the expression (1) We have 
1 ^ 2 
mii»/2 


and therefore 

2W\ /, 2D\ 

where D is the molar heat of dissociation Comparmg 
this expression with Sutherland’s formula. 


D=-^C, or approximately 
D~C cal . (2) 


we get 
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(The calculated ratio D O depends on the way in 
wluoh the averaging is done , see, for example, 
Condon and van Amunge, Ph4 Mag , 8 , 604 , 1927 
However, the order of magnitude of this ratio sdways 
remains the same ) 

Unfortunately, the failure of the experimental data 
on the heats of dissociation of twm molecules and 
Sutherland's constant makes it impossible to prove 
the correlation (2) in many examples The values of 
D and G simultaneously are known only in the case 
of oxygen Thus, in order to explam the fact that 
the oxygen does not obey Curie’s law, Lewis (Jour 
Amer Chem Soc , 46, 2027 , 1924) assumed that m 
liquid oxygen as well as m oxygen gas, the molecules 
O, are associated to some extent into O 4 Using data 
of Perrier and Kamerlingh Onnes for the magnetic 
susceptibility of oxygen at various temperatures, he 
estimated the molar heat of dissociation of O, mto 
20, to be about 128 cal (for htiuid oxygen) There 
are some grounds for regarding this value as approxi 
mately correct for the gas The existence of mole 
cules of O 4 has also been suggested by Wulf (Jour 
Amer Chem Soc , 60, 2596 , 1928 , Proc Nat Acad 
Sci , 14, 609, 1928), on the ground of optical data, 
concerning the absorjition spectra of liquid and gaseous 
oxygen The identity of absorption spectra due to 
molecules of O, in the liquid and the gaseous states 
shows that the action of oxygen molecules does not 
produce any appreciable change in the energy levels 
of the molecule O 4 On account of this feg-t, we may 
suppose that the dissociation energy of O 4 caimot 
differ considerably m the liquid and gaseous states 
For Sutherland’s constant for oxygen, ilifferont authors 
give values varying from 127 to 138 These figures 
arc very near to that obtained by Lewis for D 
Further experiments will show whether it is a mere 
coincidence or not 

Experimental work on this problem is in progress 
in the laboratory of Prof N N Semenoff in this 
institute In conclusion, wo wish to extend our thanks 
to Prof J Frenkel for his kind advice 

S Bhessleb 
V Kondbatjew 

Physical Technical Institute, 

Leningrad, Nov 16 


The ‘Common Third Level’ In the Raman Effect 
In recent communications to Natubb, Langer and 
Dieke have pointed out that generally the shifts 
observed m the Raman spectra correspond not 
directly to the absorption frequencies of the scattering 
substance but to differences between its absorption 
frequencies, and that this is in accordance with the 
dispersion theory of Kramers, Heisenberg and Schr6d 
mger As a consequence of the quantum dispersion 
theory, the probabnity that we should observe a shift 
of Raman lines oorrespontling to the transition 
18 dependent on the probabilities of the 
transitions from E, E„ and from E^ — E„ where 
E„ 18 any third common level The purpose of this 
note 18 to point out the significance of the common 
level from a physical point of view 

In the case of scattermg of light by free electrons 
Pauli (further extended by Einstein and Ehrenfest) 
(Zeits filr Phys , Band 18 and 19) showed that the 
probability of scattermg of light of frequency r', when 
the incident light has the frequency v, is ap, 

From the classical pomt of view, scattering is really 
made up of two processes taking place simultaneously, 
namely, (1) absorption, (2) re emission Hence, even 
in cases when the frequencies of the incident an^ 
scattered light are different — that is, the scattenng is 
not classical — we should expect, from the general 
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ideas of correspondence between classical and quantum 
concepts, that the mechanism of the process should 
stdl be essentially the same as it will be in the limiting 
classical case In all cases of scattermg, two pro- 
cesses must always take place, ( 1 ) absorption and 
(2) emission The probability of ( 1 ) from the point of 
view of Einstein is and of (2) A^ +lfji p„ , and 
hence the probability of scattermg of r' is =ap„ + ftp„p , , 
where r = B, - v' -E^- B, 

These considerations can now be applied to the Raman 
effect 

Let us consider scattermg from a molecule possess- 
mg only two levels B, and E* When light of fre 
quency v is incident and is then scattered, the two 
processes which take place are 

( 1 ) Absorption— the molecule passes from B| — ^ E*, 

(2) Re omission — the molecule passes from E» — >■ E,, 
and thus, on the whole, the molecule neither takes nor 
mves anything to the incident quantum, and so the 
frequency of the scattered light remains v If a mole 
oule has only two levels, it cannot give rise to combina 
tion (Raman) scattermg 

If thero be a third common level E„, the molecule 
during the processes 

( 1 ) may pass from E| — y E„, 

(2) may return from E, — y E, or E„ — y E 4 , 
giving rise to the unmodified and the modified lines 

Combination scattering (Raman effect) is, there 
fore, entirely dependent upon the existence of a third 
level, and this view also enables us to calculate the 
intensity of the modified lines 

Kramers and Heisenberg m their original paper 
discussed the possibility of another allied effect wnicn is 
theoretically as important as the Raman effect, but has 
not yet been observed Generally is much «e, 
but if If , 4 > V, as we should expect only in olectronio 
transitions, then when the molei uies are illuminated 
by light of frequency y, it should excite m the scattered 
relation light of freijueni y y and ifi* - r A molecule 
m the excited state k, when subiectcd to the field of 
frequency y, is forced to emit radiation ► To do this 
the molecule should revert from the state to the 
normal state and the balance of energy if*, - if will 
appear as another quantum It can be easily seen 
that the experimental verification of this prediction 
will be much more difficult than that of the Raman 
effect, as we must have a sufficiently large number of 
molecules m the miicli largely energy rither state k* 

We may be pornuttod to mention that the possibility 
of such an effect was discussed in the local Science 
I'olloqiuiim on Nov 22, 1929, but we did not publish 
our views m the hope of gaming some experimental 
verification The same view has been expressed by 
GOppert in a recent note in Eic Naturwissensrhaft (Nov 
29, 1929), but no experimental venhcation has yet 
been obtained R C Majumdab 

D S Kothabi 

Department of Physics, 

University of Allahabad, 

Dec 17, 1929 

The Fallacious Determination of the Specific Heats 
of Gases by the Explosion Method 

The recent gales suggest how fortunate a thmg it is 
that the rate of motion of gas m an equilibration of 
pressure is not that of sound, which is of the order of 
740 miles per hour The phrase, common among 
students of gas explosion phenomena, that ‘ pressure 
equilibrium is attained at the speed of sound ’ has, 
mdeed, on analysis, no meaning whatever , the rate 
at which gas moves over a pomt is a function of the 
pressure gradient at that pomt 

b2 
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Since the ’eightiee, m«uiy attempts have been made 
to determme the speoiho beats (C,) of gases by meas 
unng the maximum pressure reached m an explosion 
of such a mixture that the gas in question is one of the 
residual gases Such determmations are fallacious, 
for when the experimenter has taken the elementary 
precaution (foreshadowed by Mallard and Le Chatelier) 
of usmg a sphere, with central imition, so that at the 
moment of maximum pressure ml the gas has suffered 
the passage of flame— a consideration which also 
dictates the use of a mixture through which flame 
passes^Bo quickly that buoyancy may be neglected — 
there is still the difficulty, stated by Sir Dugald Clerk, 
that the combustion is not then complete 

This mcompleteness is not mainly a surface pheno 
menon, the effect of which would be small and ehmm 
ated by the use of different vessels Ellis and Wheeler 
have shown that the combustion is most nearly 
complete m the gas which suffers the passage of flame 
in the later stages of the inflammation, when the 
pressure is high, and that the combustion of the gas 
Ignited earlier continues for some time after the 
moment of maximum pressure — it may be for a 
period many times os long as that taken by the flame 
to^recMl through the vessel 

This result may be shown independently, as follows 
Inflammation of the mixture is achieved gradually in 
successive portions by a contmuous ignition, shell by 
shell, each shell at an mitial pressure a little higher 
than that of its predecessor, and each shell over a 
greater surface than its predecessor’s As each 
successive portion of the gas mixture is thus inflamed, 
it expands, thus making its own contribution to the 
inoreasmg pressure, which is entirely derived from 
this continuous succession of local expansions On 
the face of it, one should be very chaiy of assuming 
either that the work it lemls the system, by its tern 
porary expansion, is necessarily fully repaid again by 
subsequent compression to initial volume before the 
moment of maximum pressure, when the last shell of 
gas IS inflamed , or that inflammation when the pres 
sure IS low follows the same chemical regime and 
reaches the same chemical goal as when it is high 
To recognise a contmuous succession of local ex 
ponsions is to recognise in the flame surface a water 
shed source of contmuous pressure generation a 
pressure gradient, accompanied by an equilibratmg 
surge, extends inwards towards the centre , and a 
Second pressure gradient, accompanied by an equili- 
brating surge, extends outwards to the wall We are 
concerned m this letter chiefly with the state of affairs 
at the moment of maxunum pressure, when the lost 
shell of gas becomes flame It is evident that the 
mward gradient and the inward equilibratmg surge 
must now extend from the wall to the centre The 
speed of this surge, which is the immediate agency by 
which the inner gases are reoompressed toward their 
imtial volume, has, from its inception, been mcreos 
ingly affected by the chemical action which it has 
contmuously and increasingly induced m the gases 
suffenng this recorapression , it« speed now begins 
to be aiffected also by the contraction of gases in its 
rear as they lose heat by conduction to the wall of the 
vessel This surge must spend itself before the output 
of energy from the inner gases con be regarded as 
having ceased 

As corollaries, it may be noted that the inmost 
portions of the gas are never subjected to a pressure 
quite so high as that reached by the outermost and 
registered at the moment of maxunum pressure by the 
manometer at the wall , also that these portions are 
never reoompressed quite to their mitial volume if 
thw finally reach it, it is by cooling 

When the vessel is not spherical, the mward surge 
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may be faster or slower accordmg to the shape of the 
vessel and the moidenoe of the coohng losses An 
mterestmg snapshot photograph of such a surge may 
be consulted in Fttel, 410 (1928) 

Summonsing, the constitution of the gas m an 
explosion at the moment of maximum pressure is not 
known , but it is impossible that it is homogeneous, 
or that the combustion ceases before sensible ooolmg 
has supervened OnrvEa C db C Ennis 

Safety in Mines Research Board’s Laboratones, 
Sheflield, Jan 11 


Reversibility of Evolution 
1 H4.VB read with deep mterost the report of the 
lecture by my old fnen<l. Prof H I< airfield Osbom, on 
“Tertiary Man’’, published in Natubb of Jan 11 
In this lecture Prof Qsboiti stresses very strongly 
Dollo’s principle of the irreversibility of evolution , 
that 18 , the doctrme that once a structure has been 
lust by an anunal through disuse, even if i hanged oir 
cumstances should agam make it useful it oannot be 
revived 

Whilst acoeptmg this principle as applying to the 
majority of cases, there are certam exceptions to it 
which put us on our guard agamst assortmg it uncon- 
ditionmly One of these — particularly clear — I should 
like to refer to here The origmal dermal armature of 
the craniate vertebrate appears to have consisted of 
small teeth embedded m the skin such as are retamed 
to day m the placoid scales of sharks and rays 
As time went on the bases of groups of these teeth 
became bound together by an ossification of the con- 
nective tissue beneath them, and so the bony scale, 
still foimd m the archaic ‘ ganoid ’ fish, Polypterus and 
LepuJoateus, was produced On the surface of these 
scales minute micrusoopio teeth can be detected Later, 
as the earlier Mesozoic fish developed into the first 
true Teleostei of the Cretaceous period, not only these 
teeth but also the bony layer disappeared, and the 
scale became a mere homy film as it is m the majority 
of fish to day 

Some time m the earlier Eocene these herring like 
early Teleostei threw off a fresh water branch, the 
Siluroids or cathsh The typical catfish has lost the 
scales altogether, but some South American forms 
which iiihemit torrential streams, possibly owmg to 
the habit of pressmg then bodies closely against the 
bottom, have redeveloped bony plates in the skin, 
and, in some genera, on the surface of these plates 
amall dermal teeth in all reapecta identical in structure 
unth the placoid scales of sharks 

I remember well when this extraordinary fact was 
demonstrated to me by my fnend and fellow student, 
Pollard, of Clinst Church, Oxford, when we sat side- 
by side m Naples in 1892 It was fully described by 
Hertwig and was well known at the time 

I respectfully ask Prof Osborn to estimate how 
many million years intervened between the time that 
the ancestors of Siluroids lost their teeth and the time 
when their descendants redeveloped them 

We must admit, therefore, that even after on organ 
has ceased to appear in the normal development of a 
creature, the power to produce it still remains for an 
mdeflmte but varying tune embedded m the organi- 
sation of the amroal and can be revived if the appro- 
priate circumstances recur 

This power may be aptly compared to habitudmal 
memory, and its calling into action resembles the re- 
vival of a half forgotten habit 

E W MaoBbidb 

43 Elm Park Gardens, 

Chelsea, S W 
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Tertiary Man 

In Prof Fairfield Osborn’s address on “ The 
Discovery of Tertiary Man ” (Natotib!, Jan 11, p 56), 
it IS stat^, in regard to the discoveries I have made 
m East Anglia, that Prof Brouil “ shifts the entire 
pre Chellean and Chellean flint industries from mid- 
Quatemary down into the base of Quaternary time, 
namely, into the first Interglacial or Mindel-Riss 
stage’’ The first inter glacial is, however, that of the 
Oum Afindei— according to the Penckian scheme — 
and it IS to this phase — represented in East Anglia by 
the Cromer Forest Be<l — that Breuil now relegates the 
Chellean industry Prof Osborn had no doubt in 
mind Breuil’s recently published list of his scientific 
papers when wntmg the address referred to, as in 
this list the impression is given, no doubt uninten 
tionally, that the author was the first to refer the 
Chellean implements to the first inter glacial epoch 
This impression is, howevei, incorrect, as no loss than 
ten yeais ago, in 1920, I pubhsheil a note in the 
Geological Magazine (vol 67, No 671 , May 1020, 
pp 221 224), in which, witVi much detail, I set forth 
my views on the relationship of palaiolithic man to 
the glacial period, and statetl (p 223) that “ The 
Chellean implements may therefore be of Gum Mtrulel 
inter glacial age” When I made this announcement, 
to which I have adhered with ever increasing con 
viction, few, if any, archseologists agreed with my 
opinion, and it was only after several visits of Prof 
Breuil to East Anglia that he was convinced of its 
truth J Reid Moib 


Entomophagoua Parasites and Phagocytes 
In his intorestuig letter in Natubf of Jan 4 on the 
arasites of tho pine shoot moth, Evetna buolvana 
chiff, Mr C C Brooks gives some figures which 
seem to indicate a correlation between the percentage 
of parasitism and the size of the emerging moths, and 
advances the view that the diminution in size, which 
he has observed m moths from areas m which tho 
parasitism is high, is due to the fact that some of the 
parasitised larvsB have recovered from tho parasitic 
attack, so that the adult is able to emerge, although 
It shows the effect of tho feeding of the parasites 
m its unusually small size 

It IS not uncommon to find in caterpillars or pupae 
the remains of dead parasites, but so far as I have 
observed, this is rather rare in cases where the para 
sitic larvae have reached a stage so advanced as those 
mentioned by Mr Brooks His suggestion is, there 
fore, a highly mterestmg one, and it is to be hoped 
that he wdl be able to verify it by dissections 

My object m makmg these comments is not, how- 
ever, to discuss the hypothesis put forward by Mr 
Brooks , I simply wish to make a few remarks in 
regard to the view he has expressed concerning the 
process of recovery from parasitism, and more ee|ieci 
ally the part played by phagocytes in oases of this kmd 
The evidence m favour of the views advanced by 
Mr Brooks is, on the whole, very unsatisfactory 
What tho data actually mdicate is that the part 
played by phagocytes m relation to insect parasites 
18 of very little importance Metchnikoff, the founder 
of the phagocytic theory of immunity, long ago 
pointed out m his “ Lectures on tho Pathology of 
Inflammation ”, that the phagocytic reaction of 
Arthropods is, m general, veiy feeble 

In his excellent work on the biology of the parasitic 
Diptera, J Fantel {La CeUvle, 26, 1" faso , 1910), 
whose conclusions were based on the study of a lat^ 
number of species, states that as a general rule the 
free and healthy larvae of entomophagous insects are 
not attacked by phagocytes 
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My own conclusions, based upon the dissection of 
thousands of individuals of insects belonging to 
practically all orders, and infested by entomophagous 
rarasites of many groups, agree perfectly with those of 
Pantel Healthy parasites, no matter m what stage 
of the host they are found, are practically never 
surrounded by phagocytes, provided they he free 
within the body cavity of the host There is no 
particular reason for believmg that the parasite larvtn 
repel the phagocytes In sections of parasitisetl 
hosts the blood cells seem to be just as numerous in 
the vicinity of tho parasite larval as they are in other 
parts of tho body They are simply indifferent to the 
parasites, as they are to the organs of tho host itself 
On the other hand, if a parasite has an anatomical 
relation with the host, of such nature that destruction 
of tissue IS producoil, a considerable accumulation of 
phagocytes may occur around tho pomt of the lesion 
The extent to which phagocytes accumulate is van 
able and appears to depend ui part upon the specific 
nature of the host, and in part upon its general con- 
dition On tho other hand, an accumulation of 
phagocytes does not appear to exert any effect what 
ever on the healthy parasites 

A brief summary of the results obtamed by mo up 
to that timewaspubhshedm 1916 (BtiW Soc Zoologique 
de France, 40, pp 63 68) A detailed account is now 
in course of preparation 

W R Thompson 
Inmenal Bureau of Entomology 
Famham House Laboratory, 

Bucks 


Scattering of a- Particles by Light Atoms 

In a recent discussion at the Royal Society (Nattjbb, 
vol 123, p 246), Sir Ernest Ruthoi ford pointed out the 
great importance of the experiments on tho scattering 
of o particles by light atoms like those of magnesium, 
aluimnium, helium, and hydrogen which are being 
carneil out at the Cavendish Laboratory by himself 
and his co workers Bieler, Chadwick, and others The 
results of these experiments show very wide variation 
from the classical expression obtained on the assump 
tion of an inverse square law, and led Rutherford and 
Bieler to the view that the repulsive force between 
positively charged particles changes into an attractive 
one when the distance of approach is loss than 
3 X 10 “ cm Many attempts have been made to get 
an exact expression for this force Bieler thought the 
force to be given by the law F = while Debye 

and Hardemoier took the additive term to be inversely 
proportional to the fifth power of the distance 

While the exact form of the law will probably take 
some time to discover and will probably be given 
by some developments in the generalised theory of 
relativity, it is profitable to see how for the assumptions 
of these additional forces can be justified from the point 
of view of wave meohcuucs Bom has given a general 
way of treating collision problems on wave meenMuos, 
and Wentzel, Sommerfdd, and Mitchell have de- 
duced, by the use of Born’s method, Rutherford’s 
classical expression for the scattering of a particles 
I have tried to explain abnormal scattering of a- 
particles by light atoms from wave mechames by using 
the law F = ^ It appears that the equations 

can be solved by the polynomial method only when 
n=3 Using this value of n, I have deduced an 
expression for scattering which is m very good agree- 
ment with the resnlts obtained m the Cavendish 
laboratory 

I The assumption of the same larw m Sehrfidinger’s 
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equation enables us to calculate the ‘ Ei^^enwerte ’ of 
a-particles m the nucleus Discrete positive m well as 
negative ‘Eigmwerte* are obtained, according to initial 
conditions assumed The |>oBitive ‘ Ehgenwerte ’ are 
very interesting, because with certain further assump- 
tion they are capable of explaining the y rays of the 
SIX radioactive elements which have been so far 
accurately measured The numerical agreement is 
veiT remarkable 

The complete papers will bo published m the 
Ph*lo»oph%eal MagazvM A C Banbrji 

Mathematics Department, 

University of Allahabad, 

Deo 11, 1929 


Nitrifying Bacteria 

Ddbino the course of mvestigations on nitrification 
m soil and m a sugar beet effluent filter bed, several 
different bacterial strams have been isolated capable 
of oxidismg various ammonium salts to nitnte, as 
shown by the Qness Uosva method This is interest 
mg because it has usually been assumed that mtnte 
formation was brought about by the varieties of 
bacteria known as NUroaomonaa and Nttroaococctia first 
isolated by Winonadsky m 1891 There are, how 
over, scattered rrferences in the literature to other 
organisms capable of producing nitnte from ammonia, 
but unfortunately the diaf^nostic characters given are 
msufficiont for sure identification Among the well 
known characteristics of Winogradsky’s orgamsms are 
the following inability to grow on nutnent agar or 
gelatme, inhibiting effect of organic compounds such 
as sugar, optimum growth at pH of 7 7 - 7 9 In 
contrast to wese the organisms isolated m this labora 
tory grow well and rapidly on both nutnent agar and 
gelatme (m the case of the soil forms Winogradsky’s 
medium is unsuitable) , the presence of 0 1 per cent 
sucrose m no way inlubite growth, and m the soil 
forms deflmtely stimulates nitnte production Nitrite 
formation takes place at a wide range of pH values 
varying from 4 8 to 7 9 

furtner, morphologically, the vaneties of Nttro 
aomonaa and Nftroaococcua on the whole do not re 
semble the soil emd effluent forms isolated here 

This new group of organisms has up to the present 
been showm to produce nitnte when grown m a culture 
solution of the following percentage composition 
0 06 sodium chloride , 0 002 calcium chlonde , 0 0006 
magnesium sulphate , 0 08 potassium acid phosphate , 
0)1 sucrose , the only sources of nitrogen bemg one of 
the followmg ammonium salts, sulphate, phosphate, 
carbonate, chloride, lactate, or acetate home of the 
strams produce nitnte from all the ammonium salts 
tested, while others will only produce it from certain 
of them On the whole, the organisms isolated from 
the effluent produce nitnte more freely from ammomum 
lactate and the soil forms from ammonium phosphate 
A full descnption of these bactena, together with 
their physiological reactions, is m the courseof prepara 
tion D Wabd CuTUtB 

General Microbiological Dept , 

Rothamsted Expenmental Station, 

Harpenden, Herts 


The Life-Cycle of B*e aaecbarobutyrtcua v KlecU 
In 1927, Cunnmgham and Jenkins (Jour Agrte 
Sex , Vol 17, pp 109 117) showed that under certain 
conditions the motile butync acid bacillus is capable 
of pr^uciAg »robic micrococoi Studies of this 
organism continued during the mtervemng penod of 
three years have demonstrated that it passes through 
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a life cycle m which at least seven distinct cell types 
can be distinguished — forms similar to the ( 1 ) coccoid, 
(2) short rod, (8) slender rod, (4) large rod, (6) dwarfed 
growth, (6) fungoid, and (7) large cell types of Ldhtus 
and Smith Of these, representatives of types 1 to 4 
have been stabihsed and the majority have been iden- 
tified with previously described ‘ species ’ 

The COCCI consist of white, orange, and red forms 
corresponding to M oandxcana Flugw, M auranttaoua 
Cohn, and M roaeua (Bumm) L et N The short rods 
are represented by imidontified white and red types 
The more important of the slender rods are B putr% 
fieua Bienstook, B aporogenea, Metchnikoff, B putri- 
ficua Reddish and Rettger, B circulana Jordan, 
Pecttnobacter amylophxlum Maknnov, and B Olobtgxt 
Migula, while the large rods are represented by B 
EUenbachenaia Stutzer and B aphcencua A M et Neide 
Formation and germination of endospores, exo 
spores and microcysts have been observed as well as 
formation of gomdangia, gomdia, and regenerative 
bodies Observations have also been maile on the 
formation of, and regeneration from, the symplasm, 
and on conjunction with formation of regenerative 
bodies at the points of contact of the cells When cul 
turee of the slender rod type produce terminal re 
generative bodies they have been found to be capable 
of decomposmg cellulose imder anajrobio conditions 
A detailed account of the results of the investigation 
will be published elsewhere 

A Cunningham 

Department of Bactenology, 

College of Agriculture, 

Edinburgh 


Regeneration of the Spines in Sea-Urchins 
In Natube of Nov 16, p 760, Mr H C Chadwick 
records a case of regeneration of the spines in Echmua 
eaculentua While working at the Marme Laboratory, 
Plymouth, last summer, I noticed a number of speci 
mens of Psammtehxnua mxharxa behavmg m a similar 
way The mdividuals belonged to a small, deep water 
rtwie obtained from about 16 fathoms near the Eddy- 
Btone On J uly 26 about thirty specimens were placed 
in a bowl under circulation and kept m darkness A 
similar number wore exposed to direct sunhght The 
former lot remained healthy and underwent no change 
About half of the lot kept in the light threw oS all 
their spines except those on the oral surface, which 
were unaffected A week afterwards a fresh crop of 
mmute spmes began to appear These grew so rapidly 
that in two months the majority of these individuals 
could scarcely be distmguished from those which had 
not thrown off their spines 

It may be noted that Dr Mortensen states m his 
“ Handbook of the Echinoderms of the British Isles ” 
(1927, pp 262 263) that in sea urohms “ The power of 
regeneration is groat, spmes and the other external 
organs are easily regenerated Autotomy is not 
known to occur m the Eohmoids ” 

A D Hobson 

Department of Zoology, 

University of Edinburgh 


Ruthenium a Superconductor 
In some experiments recently made m collaboration 
with J F Allen and J O Wilhelm, we found ruthe- 
mum became superoonduotmg at 2 04® K 'The metal 
was supposedly of high purity, but retamed its high 
resistance down to nearly 4° K 

J C McLennan. 
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The Great Telescopes of the Future ^ 


F or some ten years past visitors to the Obser- 
vatory of Pans have found Dr Ritchey in- 
stalled on the top floor, working out his optical 
ideas These ideas are the fruit of his long expen 
ence in the use and oonstruotion of telescopes, first 
at Yerkes and later at Mount Wilson They are 
thus very mature, and unless we are to discard 
expenence altogether, they deserve the most care 
ful consideration 

The publication before us has been distributed 
by the great glass making firm of St Gobain M 
Delloye, the manager, to whom Dr Ritchey pays 
many grateful ae^owledgments, states that it 
arose from the wide interest excited by a presenta 
tion m Pans, by the Company, of Dr Ritchey’s 
celestial photographs Accordingly, to make the 
presentation permanent, the company has issued 
half-tone reproductions of nineteen of the finest 
photographs, together with several others illus- 
tratmg Dr Ritchey’s experience and projects 
Most of the pictures are included m the excellent 
series of astronomical photographs which are avail 
able through the Royal Astronomical Society, and 
one gets the impression that they are famihar by 
their mcorporation in various popular books A 
careful scrutiny, however, shows that the present 
pubhcation leaves far behind the best that has been 
produced before , and in that connexion it is germane 
to recall that all the best photographs of stellar and 
nebular fields were made by Ritchey, and the most 
sensational of them were made by telescopes the 
chief parts of which, both optical and mechanical, 
he had made, and in many cases had devised also 
On revision of that sentence one may add Barnard’s 
name, but no other This should not be forgotten 
m considermg the outlook for the future 
The text of this brochure has been wntten m 
English, and translated into French, somewhat 
carelessly Both versions appear side by side 
In no case is the French an improvement upon the 
author’s careful wordmg In one case the French 
text achieves the exact opposite of the English, 
as when “Nous avancerous ainsi lontement, mais 
sfirement ’’ does duty for “ We shall thus advance 
by Umg, sure steps ’’ What is of mterest, in addi 
tion to these epoch making photographs, is an out 
line of Ritchey’s view of the right construction for 
the great telescopes of the future Those who 
wish for a fuller account of the same will find it m 
the Trausactuma of tike OptuxU Society, 29, p 197 
(1928) — ^the Thomas Young Oration — ^where details, 
numbers, and references, h^ere lacking, are given 
It 18 evident from this pubhcation that Ritchey 
18 still ardent and unwearied m the pursuit of more, 
and still more, perfect and powerful optical means 
That may seem an obvious thing to say But im 
provements of means demand an ever stricter 
discipline m their use, and there is a good deal to be 
advanced for gettmg full service out of the mstru 
meats we possess It is possible to spend so much 
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time m preparation that nothmg is left for achieve- 
ment But let that be the consolation of those who 
must be content with something less than the best 
It IS evident that if we are to penetrate further mto 
space — and the remote, small objects are at least as 
significant as those we happen to be near — we must 
have greater power Now few look for a greater 
refractor than about 40 inches Even the 100 mch 
reflector is not likely to be surpassed without change 
of plan But as readers of Naturb know from an 
article in the issue of Deo 21, 1929, the Califorma 
Institute of Technology has been furmshed with the 
funds for a reflector of 200 inches, and the plans are 
already energetically advanced, by Dr G E Hale, 
assist^ by investigators of every tjrpe In the 
conduct of these investigations no door has been 
closed m advance, and any location and any type 
of telescope may be adopted But so far as they go, 
they seem to point to a repetition of the 100 inch as 
to mounting, and as to the mirror, a solid disc of 
fused silica, faced with fused quartz The total 
weight of the moving parts is estimated at 600 
tons To intensify the hght gathenng the focal 
ratio IS to be unusually short, 3 3, and is to be 
shortened still further by an mtorposed lens which 
IB also to correct the field for coma 

Everything depends upon a right choice, but it 
18 scarcely the place of those outside the scheme to 
follow the decisions that must be made with any 
thing except hearty good wishes for their success 
The dewgn of a super telescope to which Dr 
Ritchey has been led, and which he has jpadually 
developed, but varied very little, in a lifetime of 
study, 18 quite different, and in many ways it is 
bolder in its novelties First of all he would not 
have a sohd mirror, which for the 200 mch size 
must weigh 30 tons He could build it up of a back- 
and a face plate, separated by a honejeomb struc- 
ture, also built of thin plates of the same composi- 
tion Weight could be reduced to one quarter, sup 
port could be made by flotation, or at the centre of 
gravity , air could be circulated throughout A 
reduction in the weight of the mirror permits a pro 
portionate reduction elsewhere Intensification of 
hght gathermg and correction for coma would be 
produced by ‘ figurmg ’ from a Cassegram model, on 
a plan devised % Prof Chr6ti6n and himself The 
telescope building would be in the form of a tower, 
at the top of which would be a dome eontammg 
two flat mirrors of which one only rotated m the 
ideally simple coelostat manner, and sent a vertical 
beam through the centre of the tower to the great 
mirror whi^ lay fixed in a horizontal position 
This construction permits immediate change of the 
secondary mirrors, thus multiplying the uses of the 
telescope Not unimportant, the observer would 
also be in an easy position There are many other 
details of technical mterest, but they must be 
passed over here 

It 18 again scarcely useful to express or to form 
an opinion upon Hiese proposals What is imprac- 
tioable to one pair of hands, may be perfectly sue- 
oessfol m another Most seems to depend upon the 
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suooees of the built up mirror Cemented glass is the honeycomb part of a 60-moh mirror, and also a 
usually reckoned a tncky construction, with a more advanced stage, but it does not appear to have 
homble aptitude for flying and teanng flakes oS the ever been complete If it is a question of funds, 1 
face it IS cemented to As agamst this. Dr Ritchey submit that it would be well worth the while of 
in 1911 and 1912 made two flats m this way, ^ those mterested m the major problem, to see that 
inches in diameter, and they have since behaved that experiment, which has b^n earned so far, is 
beyond reproach He figures in these publications tned out and not left mconclusive R A S 


Denudation in the Punjab Hills 


rpHE denudation of mountam slopes, as a 
JL result of the ignorant clearance of forest 
under the combmed activities of the lumberman, 
fire, and excessive grazing, and the resultant 
damage is not a new problem and has been pre- 
viously referred to m Natithk For oentunee the 
Alps have furnished examples of the difficulties 
which governments have to contend with m 
combatmg the ignorance of the local population 
on the subject of the actual causes from which 
the trouble anses Throughout the Mediterranean, 
large areas of bare hills form an object lesson of 
the same kmd, whilst America provides the most 
recent examples of the inevitable results foUowmg 
wholesale destruction of the vegetation in hiB 
and moimtam areas through excessive logging, 
often followed by extensive ffires, and over grazing 
A recent paper on “ Denudation of the Punjab 
Hills ” (/nd For Records, Sylv Sertes, vol 14, 
pt 2 , 1929), by Mr B O Coventry, traces the 
history of denudation and its results m the pro- 
vince Mr Coventry is a conservator of forests 
and has been in the provmce since 1896 His 
treatment of this important matter and the 
conclusions he has arrived at merit careful atten 
tion 

The monograph commences with a considera 
tion of the forest vegetation and evidence of 
denudation The mam topograpliical tracts are 
distin^ished as (1) The Himalayan tract , (2) The 
Sub Himalayan tract, compnsmg the lower hills 
up to about 3000 ft and mcludmg the Salt Range 
on the west and the Siwaliks on the east, two 
outlymg ranges of hills rismg from the plains to 
about 3000 ft , (3) The Flams 

The climate m these regions vanes considerably, 
the rainfall being about 30 m per annum near the 
foot of the hills to 6 in or less m the south of the 
Plains Mr Coventry, m considermg the denuda- 
tion problem, divides the chmatic or forest zones 
as follows (1) Plaina — Tropical zone (below 
1000 ft ), zone of Prosopa epetgera (2) S-ub- 
Himalaya — Sub Tropical Zone (1000 ft to 3600 ft ), 
zone of Acacia modesta (forests in east differ from 
those m west) (3) Himalaya — (a) Sub-Tem- 
perate Zone (36K)0 ft to 6600 ft ), zone of Pinue 
longifolia , (b) Lower Temperate Zone (5500 ft to 
7600 ft ), zone of Pintis exedaa , Upper Temperate 
Zone (7600 ft to 9600 ft ), zone of Abuts Ptndrow , 
Sub-Alpme Zone (9500 ft to 12,000 ft ), zone of 
Betala vUlis , Alpme Zone (above 12,o0o ft ), no 
tree growth 

It will be understood, as is mvanably the case 
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m mountamous regions, that aspect, exposure, 
and latitude modify the appearance of a species 
in a locality , and there is no clearly marked line 
of demarcation between two adjacent climatic zones 
though these are separated by what may be 
regarded as a ‘ neutral zone ’ where species of the 
two zones flourish equally well Moreover, each 
of the above forest zones is not occupied by one type 
of forest alone, but different kinds of forest occur 
m the same zone, and the factors determmmg the 
distribution of the types are edaphic or soil factors 
The species which will regenerate on dry soils are 
termed ‘ xerophytes ’, and those which require 
moist soils ‘ mosophytes ’ These terms become 
important when it is considered that whereas a 
seedlmg may find the requisite soil conditions to 
enable it to become a well established tree, its 
root system then gomg deep down m the soil, 
subsequent denudation may remove all the surface 
soil, thus preventing further seedlmgs developing 
on the area Owmg to this fact, as the author 
pomts out, and to the great ago to which some 
species live, “it is not uncommon to find a forest 
of a particular species growmg on a soil ” or even 
on bare rock “ which is quite different from the 
kmd of soil it requires for its natural regeneration 
or upon which its distribution is dependent ” 
A change from a xerophytes tyjie of vegetation 
to a mesophytes type m the series is regarded as a 
case of ‘ progression ’, whilst the contrary is looked 
upon as a case of ‘ retrogression ’ One part of 
Mr Coventry’s observations has been devoted 
to a study of the ‘ retrogressive ’ changes m the 
vegetation of the Punjab Hills After discussing 
the forest vegetation m the different forest zones 
(for which the reader is referred to the mono 
graph) the retrogressive changes m the different 
zones are summarised as follows 
The forests in each zone are generally undergoing 
retrogression In the Sub Tropical zone the eSmax 
formations of olive (OUa cuspidata) forests and 
other mesophytio types are changing to brushwood 
forests of sanatha (Dodonaea viacoaa) In the Sub 
Temperate zdne the mesophytio and climax forma 
tions of oak are changmg to chir pme (P longifolia), 
and the chir pme forests are generally deterioratmg 
m quabty In the Temperate zone climax forma- 
tions of oak or other broad leaved spiecies are changing 
to blue pme {P excelsa) In other words there is a 
general tendency for the climax and mesophytio 
types to change to more xerophytio types mdicating 
a genertd change from moist to drier soil conditions 
Although these conclusions have been amved at 
from observations with r^rd to the vegetation 
chiefly on the Murree and &ahuta hills, they apply 
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more or less equally to the vegetation on the hills 
throughout the Punjab, including the Indian States 
of Kashmir, Chamba, Poonoh, etc 

Evidence of denudation is then considered , 
and everyone having acquaintance with the 
Province will appreciate the truth of the following 
description 

A considerable proportion of the hills of the 
Punjab, exclusive of areas under cultivation, are 
bare of forest vegetation, espeoially in the lower 
zones, but it is evident from a study of the forest 
vegetation of the neighbouring wooded hills, and 
oven to the most casual observer, that these bare 
hills were previously densely wooded evervwhere 
withm the limits of tree growth and at no very 
remote date There is evidence in some localities 
of hills havmg become denuded of their forest vogeta 
tion within comparatively recent years, and the 
older mhabitants of many of the villages can give 
instances where hills have become more or less 
denuded within their lifetimes Considerable areas 
of village forest lands which were known to be well 
wooded at the time when tlie Forest Settlements 
were drawn up about forty to fifty years ago, have 
since been more or less completely denuded of their 
\egetation, especially in the lower hills home of 
the villages now oxpcneiipe considerable difficulty 
in obtaining sufficient timber and firewood or fodder, 
whereas formerly they had omfile supplies available 
There is evidence m old historical records of hills 
whuh are now in a denuded condition being pre 
viously densely wooded For instance, in the 
flazelteer of the Kaiigra District there is on inter 
estmg account taken from old records of the conejuest 
of Mail and Nurtiur under Shah Jehan about 100 
yeors ago, in which reference is made to the ‘ iinpone 
trabihty of the jungles ’ at that time, but these 
jungles are no longer existent Again some of the 
old Atlas sheets prepared from surveys made 60 70 
years ago show tracts of low hills as densely wooded, 
which are now in a denuded condition 

Although there is ample evidence of great denuda 
tioii having taken place in the past, the retrogressive 
changes accompanied by erosion of the surfnie soil 
which have been shown above to be taking place in 
the existing forests is evidence that denudation 
IS still actively m progress at the present day, anil 
it requires little imaguiation to foresee that if this 
steady process of denudation contmues uncheckcxl 
the hills of the Punjab must sooner or later become 
moie or less completely denuded of sod and vegeta 
tioii and reduced to a desiccated condition 

As to the causes, Mr Coventry dismisses the 
theory that there has been any change of climate 
responsible for the desiccation, remarking that 
there ate hving trees m existence of ohve, oak, and 
deodar which cannot be less than a thousand years 
m age, and these species still regenerate and grow 
Vigorously m the same localities provided the 
conditions of sod are suitable In common with 
a number of other authorities, he allooates the 
blame for the present state of the hills upon man, 
(and not climate), to whom the retrogressive 
changes m the vegetation are due, the changes being 
traceable to changes m the sod followmg erosion 

If, however, the erosion of the surface sod is simply 
to be regarded as the normal result of disintegration 
and gravity and has always been m progress to the 
extent to which it is taking place at the present day. 
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it becomes impossible to explain how the hills ever 
became clothed with forest vegetation, and especially 
with the chmax formations on deep defiosits of 
humus soil This can only have taken place when 
there was a condition of more or less ecjuihbnum, 
that 18 to say when soil was accumulating as rapidly 
as, or more rapidly than, it was bemg eroded away, 
and it seems evident, therefore, that some factor 
has come into play which has upset this previous 
condition of equilibrium, resulting m erosion of the 
surface soil, which is gradually denudmg the hills 
of soil and vegetation All the evidence which is 
forthcoming shows very conclusively that this factor 
IS man, by means of hres and grazing of his cattle 

Outside the broaii leaved type, when not opened 
out, the only typo of forests which are resistant 
to fire are the Chir pine forests These have been 
burnt periodically from remote times The per 
sistcnce of the tree is due to its thick bark But 
each time the forests are fired a certam amount 
of sod erosion follows, and eventually the forest 
degenerates into scattered stunted trees standmg 
on more or less bare rock, of which there is an 
excellent illustration m the monograph Next to 
fire comes grazing of the large llocks which the 
hill people keep, exceedingly poorly bnd and of 
little value The trouble diuing the past fifty 
years has been tlue to the almost unlimited recog 
nition by tlie old Settlement ofticors of the peoples’ 
rights to graze the flocks over large aioas of the 
hills With the impoverishment of the forests 
and increasing denudation, gross and browsing 
materials greatly decreased and the people took 
to loppmg the trees In the Report of the recent 
Royal Commission on Agriculture m India (1928) 
it was r< marked that no eomplomts os to serious 
damage bemg done by loppmg of trees were 
received There are, however, plenty of instances 
in the North West Himalaya , the practice is a 
most senous factor m the work of denudation 

It 18 unnecessary to follow the author into his 
treatment of the effects of denudation — floods, 
water supplies, and imgation, and so forth As 
regards remeiiial measures he prescribes the 
introduction of an organised pasture manage 
ment He does not appear to be acquainted with 
the methods found in France, where areas of 
pasture are managed m conjunction with rougher 
grazmg and timber forest (from which ammals 
are excluded) The whole area may be communal 
or village owned — but is managed under the 
supervision of the Forest Department This 
system of management is on the lines Mr Coventry 
advocates, but in France it is established 

In the Punjab the Government is faced with 
the difficult work of afforestmg the denuded areas 
This Will demand high skill and sufficient fimds 
But that the matter is urgent Mr Coventry’s 
monograph well displays Others have stressed 
the same wammg The fate and future of the 
great irrigation schemes m the Punjab plams 
are directly dependent upon the preservation of 
the water supplies in the hills and the iwevention 
of furtlier denudation and the arrest of what 
18 takmg place Government has already had 
wammgs by means of bad floods m the past 
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Last year flooding and wholesale damage were 
on a terrible scale, and it may be hoped that 
the appearance of Mr Coventry’s brochure may 
pave we way to a better understandmg of this 
senons problem 

The monograph may also be commended to the 


I Colonial Office and its officials For there are 
many other parts of the British Empire where 
the same conditions as Mr Coventry descnbes in 
the Punjab Hills are bemg produced and by the 
same agencies It forms one of the large and 
I pressing problems of the day in such regions 


Obituary. 


Db Skbastian Z dh Feebanti, F R S 

S ebastian ziani de ferranti was bom 

in Liverpool on April 9, 1864, and was edu- 
cated at Hampstead School, St Augustine’s College, 
Rawgate, and at University College, London Even 
from ms earhest days he showed a great bent 
towards engmeenng mvention, and before he left 
school he began to build a dynamo When he was 
only seyentwn years of age the first Ferranti 
machinb with its coreless disc armature was m 
stalled in the arches under Cannon Street Station 
In the year 1882 he and Mr Francis Inoe went to 
Glasgow to mterview Sir Wilham Thomson (Lord 
Kelvm) to try to arrange a working agreement with 
him, as it was found that one of Thomson’s patents 
partly anticipated Ferranti’s myention An agree- 
ment was arrived at, but it placed rather too heavy 
a burden on their manufacture In 1883 the firm 
of S Z de Ferranti and Co , the forerunner of 
the large works at Holhnwood, Manchester, was 
estabhsned at Charterhouse Square I remember 
going over this factory so long ago as 1890 and 
ming greatly impress^ by seemg hundreds of 
Ferranti meters all connected in series bemg 
tested 

In 1883 the late Lord Crawford and Sir Coutts 
Lmdsay decided to adopt electric hghting at the 
Qrosvenor Gallery in Bond Street They installed 
a small plant, but the urgent requests of neighbours 
led them to enlarge it, and Ferranti was put in charge 
He planned 2600 volt overhead conductors and under 
ground mains, and supphed an area extending from 
Regent’s Park to Charmg Cross and from Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields to Albert Gate This was a marvellous 
feat for that period, but Ferranti’s magnetic per- 
sonahty attracted an enthusiastic band of assistants, 
to whom he used to attribute much of his success 
He was soon convinced, however, that Bond Street 
was not a smtable site for a power station He saw 
that m order to supply electricity econonucally it 
was necessary to build a large generatmg station 
m a place to which coal could be conveyed cheaply, 
where rents were low, and where abundant water 
could be had for the boilers and condensers He 
visualised that to light London it would be neces- 
sary to obtain a site in the suburbs near the nver 
and to transmit electricity to substations at the 
high pressure of 10,000 volts The site he selected 
was at Deptford, some eight miles from the centre 
of the load, and there he built a great power station, 
having maohmery of more than 40,000 horse power 
j^d generating at 2300 volts The pressure was then 
%ised to 10,(W volts and transmitted to the sub- 
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stations The scheme was taken up enthusiastic- 
ally by Francis Ince, Lord Crawford, Lord Wantage, 
and others, and the London Electric Supply 
Corporation, Ltd , was founded 

With practically no previous experience to guide 
him, as ^18 was the first high tension station in the 
world, Ferranti designed by himself generators, 
transformers, mains, and aU the necessary com- 
plicated switchgear Serious difficulties were soon 
encountered , amongst others the resonance pheno- 
menon called the Ferranti effect At this period, 
when even his strongest supporters began to waver, 
Ferranti pushed resolutely forward, overcoming 
difficulty after difficulty, and undeterred by break- 
downs until success crowned his efforts He fre- 
quently consulted Sir Wilham Thomson profession 
ally, and the latter found some of his problems of 
absorbing interest In particular he computed the 
effect produced by the rapidly alternating current 
m increasing the resistance of the Deptford- 
TYafalgar Square mams 

In 1892, Ferranti resigned his post of engineer 
to the London Electric Supply Corporation, and 
devoted himself exclusively to the manufacture 
of electncal apparatus His works were finally 
established at Holhnwood, near Manchester 'They 
supply every kind of apparatus for electric hghting, 
and their transformers, meters, and radio apparatus 
are very widely used In particular Ferranti de- 

S \ and installed the million volt transformer 
IS now in use at the National Physical 
Laboratory, Teddington 

In 1910, Ferranti gave a remarkable presidential 
address to the Institution of Electrical Engineers, 
in which he prophesied the trend of future electncal 
development In the electrical age to which he 
looked forward all the world’s drudgery would be 
done by automatic machines—' robots ’ dnven 
electrically and controlled by human minds The 
enormous savmg m labour and waste would be a 
pncelesB boon to humanity Assuming that every- 
thmg were done as he suggested, he calculated that 
the average cost of an electno unit would be reduced 
to Jth of a penny He assumed that the nitrogen 
in the fuel would be recovered m the form of 
ammonium sulphate, which could be used for the 
mtensive cultivation of home grown food Coal 
could be conserved, and as there would be less 
smoke there would be more sunshme It was a 
remarkable address delivered m a most pleasmg 
and attractive way, as if it had been compo^ with 
little or no labour He told me, however, that 
he had spent laborious months composing it and 
checking the necessary calculations 
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Ferranti married the second daughter of Mr 
Francis Ince, a sohcitor who gave a ^eat impetus 
to the electncal industry m its early days (me of 
Ferranti’s sons, Basil, was killed m the War, after 
distmguishmg himself as a major and gaming the 
military cross , another son, Vincent, is a director 
of Ferranti’s Ferranti’s home at The Hall, 
Baslow, Derbyshire, was fitted up with every 
electncal convenience, including even artificial 
sunshine His seaside house in Wales was also 
‘ all electnc ’ 

He was a great motonst, and for his summer 
hohday he often went for a motormg tour abroad 
In the wmter he and some of his family wont to 
Switzerland for the winter sports On Deo 19 
last he attended the meeting of the Institution of 
Electncal Engmeers, at which Mr Haldane read a 
paper on a heat pumn which reversed the Carnot 
cycle of operations Ferranti was enthusiastic over 
it, and remmded me that Prof Perry as well as 
Kelvin had advocated reversmg the Carnot cycle 
He was just starting for his wmter holiday, and was 
looking forward to skating and to seeing his children 
and grandchildren takmg part m more active sports 
His death at Zurich on Jan 13, following an opera- 
tion, came as a great shook to his many fnemm all 
over the world 

Ferranti, through his father m law Mr Ince, was 
closely connected with Faraday House Electncal 
Engmoermg Oillege At the old students’ dinner 
on Oct 25, in proposmg the toast of the Ckillego, he 
encouraged the students by reminding them of his 
own strenuous struggle during the days of his youth 
He missed m his student days, by a hairbreadth, the 
invention of the tungsten filament lamp and the 
induction motor He attnbuted these failures to 
lack of technical knowledge, and urged the students 
to use every endeavour to widen their knowledge 
One could never tell what scientihc fact would give 
the key to an mvention 

Ferranti was a great inventor and engineer, one 
of the greatest the world has ever seen We need 
merely mention the mercury meter, the Ferranti 
alternator, the Ferranti rectifier, the Ferranti con 
oentne cable, Ferranti switchgear, the Ferranti 
Steam engme, the Ferranti steam valve, his system 
of earthmg, his induction furnace, his high tempera 
ture improvements of the steam turbine, his 
systems of electric welding, and his high-speed 
spinning machmery for cotton mills There are 
many more Electricity supply as we know it 
to day was largely fashioned by him In England, 
m Amcnca, and practically all over the world, his 
name is a household word in engmeCftng circles 
Yet he was a smgularly modest and retiring man 
He never stood in the limelight or pushed himself 
forward for pubho recognition Foreigners after 
meetmg him sometimes asked, wondenngly, “ Was 
that the great Ferranti ? ” 

He was a fellow of the Royal Society, an honorary 
member and Faraday medallist of the Institution 
of Electncal Engmeers, an honorary member of the 
Amencan Institute of Electncal Engmeers, and an 
honorary D So of the University of Manchester ’ 
A Bnsssix. 


Pnor H L Cai,lkndaii, C B E , F R S 

It is with deepest regret that we record the 
death of Hugh Longboume Callendar, professor of 
physics at the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology He was born m 1863, and died after 
a brief illness on Jan 21 last He leaves a widow 
and three sons 

Callendar received his early education at Marl 
borough at a time when little encouragement was 
given to a brilhant scholar to take up any form of 
experimental science, and he passeil through the 
school on the classical side In his first year at 
Trmity C!ollege, Cambridge, he received college 
prizes for classics and mathematics, obtained a 
first class m Part I of the Classical Tripos of 1884, 
and was bracketed sixteenth Wrangler in the 
Mathematical Tripos of 1885 Afterwards, how- 
ever, his whole career was devoted to the expen 
mental branches of physical science, in which he 
developed a degree of skill and a Jlatr for accurate 
work that left him without a rival 

(^llendar’s first work, on the platinum resistance 
thermometer, was communicated to the Royal 
Society in 1886, during which year he became a 
fellow of Trimty (Jollege, and his researches on 
temperature measurement were continued at the 
(^vendish Laboratory until 1893 After a bnef 
interlude at the Royal Holloway (Allege, Egham, 
he accepted appointment to a professorship of 
physics at McGill University, Montreal, remaining 
there for five years During this period he de- 
velojied his method of continuous electrical calon 
metry, the first application being the measure 
ments by his assistant Barnes on the specific heat of 
water It was also at McGill that ho first brought 
his knowledge to bear directly on the problems of 
engineermg science, and m conjunction with Nicol 
son he made many valuable discoveries on the 
heat transmission and leakage losses from steam 
engme cylinders 

In 1898, Callendar returned to England as Quam 
professor of physics at University College, London, 
and m 1900 he first put forward his characteristic 
equation for an imperfict gas which has been so 
useful and satisfactory in representing the pro- 
perties of steam He accepted appointment as 
professor of physios at the Royal College of Science, 
now incorporated in the Imperial College of Science 
and Technology, in 1902, and still filled the chair 
at the time of his death His long occupancy of 
this post has been crowded with work representing 
not only the developments of his early researches 
but also bnlhant and vital investigations on many 
new Imes to which he turned his attention 

Of the many services which Callendar has 
rendered to pure and appbed science, it is difficult 
to say which should be placed first, but undoubt 
edlv the most widespread utibsation of his re 
searches hes in the applications of the platinum 
resistance thermometer In this instrument, Cal- 
lendar not only gave to the research worker a 
method of the highest order of accuracy for the 
measurement of temperature, but also gave to 
the engineer and metallurgist a eonvemeut and 
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praotioable method of heat regulation m industrial 
operations To the perfection of the thermometer 
itself Callendar added the design of his automatio 
recorders put the combmation to many and 
vaned uses His equation for an imperfect gas 
with his measurements of the properties of steam 
are similarly of universal importance It now 
seems so obvious that the values of the various 
properties of a vapour must be thermodynamically 
consistent with each other, yet of the many systems 
of steam tables in use throughout the world 
none possessed that vital attribute until Callendar 
showed the way He was spared to put the crown 
mg touch to the edifice which he had erected, and 
last year saw the pubhcation of his experimental 
values for steam up to and beyond the critical 
pressure He had long been dissatisfied with the 
usual presentation of conditions m the neighbour 
hood of the critical point, and his revelation of a 
difierentiation m density and a latent heat beyond 
the temperature at which the meniscus vanishes 
came after a prolonged senes of experiments which 
only he could have brought to a successful con- 
clusion 

Space does not permit of a detailed reference to 
Callendar’s work on the gas thermometer, the radio 
balance, the re-determmation of the specific heat 
of water, and the many other physical problems 
which he successfully attacked dunng his tenure in 
London Concurrently with those researches, he 
conducted a senes of mvestigations on engineering 
problems connected with steam turbines and in 
tcmal combustion engines, and in 1925 and 1926 
he published papers on d<^s and detonation, m 
conjunction witn the staff of the Air Muustry 
Laboratory, which represented most valuable ad 
vances m the elucidation of that important but 
obscure phenomenon In all the major works 
which bear his name, he alone was responsible for 
every detail and every determination, and it may 
be that lus most valuable contribution to science of 
the present day was the introduction of a new 
standard of accuracy for physical and engmeenng 
measurements The elimination of every possible 
source of error and the very highest degree of con 
sistency alone would satisfy him 

In his college lectures, Callendar was clear and 
concise, presentmg his subject with logical sequence 
and perfect illustration He took few hohdays, 
and was most happy when allowed to pursue his 
individual research steadily and without interrup- 
tion, 3 ret no mterrupter was ever received with any 
thing but TOrfect courtesy He was a good tennis 
player, and had won the Prince of Wales’ Cup at 
Bisley for nfie-shooting He had been mterested 
in motonng from its earhest days He was the 
mventor of a system of shorthand which is in fairly 
general use m some parts of the Colomes where older 
systems had not become firmly estabhshed prior 
to its advent He had no great likmg for pubhc 
lectures or for committee work, but accepted m his 
course such duties as they called He was for some 
years treasurer of the Physical Society of London, 
and was president m 1010-12 He was also presi- 
dent of Section A (Mathematical and Physical 
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Science) of the Bntish Association at the Dundee 
meeting in 1012 He was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society m 1804, when only thirty years of 
age, and received the Rumford Medal m 1906 
When the Physical Society of London established 
the Duddell Memorial Medal, to be awarded for the 
advancement of knowledge by the invention or 
design of scientific instruments, the name of the 
first recipient was a foregone conclusion and the 
medal was unanimously awarded to Callendar m 
1924 He was a Hon LL D of McGill University, 
and at least one British university was desirous to 
bestow the same honour upon him, but he declmod 
to leave his college duties dunng the examination 
period 

It IS pleasing to record that m the industrial 
world the work that Callendar did was valued, 
accepted, and used His steam tables were officially 
adopted by the turbme manufacturers of Great 
Bntam through the British and Electneal Allied 
Manufacturers’ Association, and used for turbine 
tests and contracts, and his later work on high- 
pressure steam was supported and financed by 
the manufacturers’ research association He was 
awarded a Watt Medal by the Institution of Civil 
Engmeers in 1898 for his work with Nicolson on 
the laws of condensation of steam, and received the 
Hawksley gold medal of the Institution of Me 
chanical Engineers in 1915 for his investigations 
into the fiow of steam through nozzles and throttles, 
while m 1929 ho was invited to dehver the Hawksley 
memorial lecture He was made a C B E m 1020 
for his work for the Air Mmistry and the Anti- 
Submarme Department of the Admiralty, but his 
most lasting memorial is the mark he has made on 
the science of accurate measurement H M 

We regret to announce the foUowmg deaths 

Dr A J Bignoy, professor of zoology in Evansville 
College, Indians, and president m 1015 of the Indiana 
Academy of Science, on Nov 13, aged sixty five 
years 

Prof Ralph H Curtiss, of Detroit Observatory and 
professor of astronomy at the University of Michigan, 
who was known for his work on stellar spectroscopy, 
on Deo 26, aged forty nine years 

Dr Henry Wilson Hake, lecturer on chemistry and 
toxicology at Westminster Hospital Medical School, 
and consulting chemist, on Jan 18, aged seventy- 
two years 

Prof F Neher, professor of organic chemistry smee 
1914 at Pnnoeton University, who was known for 
work on the derivatives of halogenated ethers and 
esters, on Dec 11, aged sixty two years 

Prof T Brailsford Robertson, professor of bio- 
chemistry and general physiology in the University 
of Adelaide since 1020 and officer in charge of m- 
vestigations on the nutrition of animals for the 
Commonwealth Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research, on Jan 26, aged forty five years 

Rev F A Tondorf, director of the seismological 
observatory and professor of physics at Georgetown 
University, Washington, on Nov 29, aged fifty nm® 
years 

Suf Frank Warner, K B E , president in 1918-20 of 
the Textile Institute and a leadmg man m the silk 
industry of Great Bntam, on Jan 23, aged sixty- 
seven years 
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News and Views 


It was announced m the House of Commons on 
Jan 23, m reply to a question, that the Sub Com 
mittee of the Committee of Civil Research which is 
mquirmg into the fishing mdustry has considered the 
problem of exploration for new hshing grounds, and, 
in view of the evidence put forward as to the neeil 
(or systematic and well planneii mvestigations, has 
presented an Interim Report to the Committee of 
Civil Research After considering this report, the 
Government has authorised the construction of a 
survey vessel at an estimated capital cost, including 
scientific eqmpment, of £80,000 The vessel is to be 
constructed and equipped by the Admiralty in a naval 
dockyard, and is to operate under the control and 
direction of the Hydrographer of the Navy The 
Government proposes to ask Parliament to provide 
annually a sum of £34,000 to cover running expenses 
m each of the five years next succeeding the com 
pletion of this vessel The Royal Research Ship 
Discovery II , a description of which was given in 
Natubk on Nov 23, 1029, p 798, will be the pattern 
on which the new vessel will be constructwl Specially 
designed for ice navigation, and with a bunker 
capacity sufficient to enable her to steam 7800 miles 
at full speed and more than 10,000 miles at economic 
speed, such a ship should bo able to accomplish much 
valuable work in arctic waters Discovery II , how 
ever, does not carry fishing gear of commercial 
dimensions, such as the sister ship will presumably 
employ if, as the British Trawlers’ i ederation suggests, 
the survey is accompanied by practical testa on a 
small scale of the fishing capacity of the grounds 
exploreil 

It may occasion some suqinso to those not ac 
quainted with the present fisheries’ situation that a 
groat part of the area to be surveyeil lies north of the 
Arctic Circle The explanation of this rests u^ion the 
fact that every year the productive centre of our groat 
sea fisheries tends to move farther north The North 
Sea, once the most important fishing region, has 
yielded pride of place to Iceland, while increasmg 
quantities of fish are now being landed from the still 
more northerly waters off Greenland and Bear Island 
But with this movement northward the available 
charts and normal aids to navigation become fewer 
and less informative, so that our fishing pioneers 
labour under increasingly difficult and dangerous con 
ditions Thus it happens that substantial expendi 
ture m time and money is meurred even to locate 
grounds previously visited With capital expenditure 
moimtmg on account of the bigger ships ne^od, and 
running expenses becomuig heavier due to the longer 
(and unproductive) journeys to and from the fishing 
grounds, the owners feel that they cannot undertake 
the desired survey work Nor is it unreasonable, as 
the Sub Committee of the Committee of Civil Research 
pomts out, for the industry to look to His Majesty’s 
Government to provide, m respect of the new fishmg 
grounds, the same type of information as was fonnefly 
suppUed in regard to the nearer fishing grounds 
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The expedition of the British Museum to British 
Honduras to excavate Maya antiquities left England 
on Jan 23 Owing to the mabihty of Capf T A 
Joyce to accompany the expedition this season, it m 
under the command of Capt E L Gruning He 
IB accompanieil by Mr Robert Ashton and Mr E H 
Nelson The expedition will again start from Punta 
Gorda, after a short stay at Boli/e, jiroi ceding up 
the Mojo River to PusilhA by canoe and motor 
tractor Investigations will bo resumed at the pouit 
at which they came to an end in 1929 Of the six 
large monuhths discovered last year, two remain to 
be deciphered and brought bock Further ext avatioiiB 
will bo made m the cave discovered last year It 
will be remembered that the deposits in this cave, 
which yielded such a large store of remarkable pottery 
fiagments, suggested that it hod boon usetl as a 
domestic rubbish shute by the inhabitants of a 
village site above In addition to carrying further 
the work begun last season, Capt Gruning proposes 
to examine a largo number of rums on the other bank 
of the river — an mvostigation which the topographical 
conditions suggest should provide much interesting 
material bearing ujion cultural sequences and develop- 
ment in the area as a whole 

It is announcoil that the material obtained by the 
British Honduras expedition m 1929 will shortly be on 
exhibition in the British Museum Of this material a 
considerable propoi tion consisted of literally thousands 
of fragments of pottery which have been laboriously 
sorted, classifieil, and pieced togethei in the months 
which have elapsed since the membeis of the expedi- 
tion returned to England The results will well lopny 
close study The quality of the potteiy is mr the 
most part romaikable in the fineness both of its 
texture and hnish, while the jiainted ornament, some 
of it unique in design, is beautiful m colour and style 
The reconstruction of so many complete pieces from 
such a. mass of heterogeneous sherds is a remarkable 
testimony to the skill and patience of the museum 
staff The variety of style in form and decoration, 
which will be apparent when the material is seen as. 
a whole, will serve to emphasise its importance as a 
clue to cultural development anil m itself point to 
the need of a complete investigation of the site 
Unfortunately, the British Museum itself has no 
funds for continuing the investigation on this or 
other sites m Bntish Honduras In previous years 
the expedition has been linancod by donations, £209 
a year having been contributed from a fund given 
to the Museum by Mr John A Roebling, an American 
benefactor A similar amount has also been con- 
tributed by the Colony of British Honduras In 
appealing for further contributions, the Director of 
the Museum pomts out that this is an oppor- 
tunity for mvestigatmg a hitherto unknown culture 
withm the British Empire and that it gives British 
archeologists a security of tenure not obtamable 
m the excavation of prehistoric sites m the Old 
World 
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The International Union for Pure and Applied 
Chemistry has now been reoonstituted and brings m 
the Oerman chemioal societies under mutually accept- 
able conditions Before this could be accomplished 
it was necessary for three of the leading German 
chenucal societies to form a jomt committee for 
mtemational occasions This Verband Deutsoher 
Chemischer Vereme has been able to negotiate with 
the Union Internationale de la Chemie Pure et Ap- 
pliquto The new constitution and statutes are given 
m Ml article by Prof Haber, president of the Verbemd 
D C V m the Zettachnft /tlr AngewandU Chemte 
of Doc 7 The new title is to be Union Internationale 
de Chimie, omitting the words pure and applied 
The new statutes were agreed upon at Schevenmgen 
in Jime 1929 If there are mmor ambiguities m the 
German translation the French text is to be taken 
as official German adhesion to the reconstituted 
Union 18 subject to the understandmg that m its 
new constitution the International Pesearoh Council 
will not hinder the autonomy and free development 
of the Union For German mtemational chemical 
interests, communications may now be addressed to 
the secretary of the Verband D C V , Herm Qehounrat 
Prof Dr Marckwald, Berlin, W 10, Sigismundstr 4 

At the general assembly of the International Be 
search Council which was hold at Brussels m July 
1928, the executive committee of the Council was 
authorised to approve any modifloations which the 
Umons might desire to make m their statutes so long 
as these did not conflict with the statutes of the 
Council At the same meeting a committee was 
appomted to consider what modifications should be 
m^e in the statutes of the Council at the end of the 
present convention, which is in force up to Deo 31, 
1931 This committee met m Pans in September 
last, and its recommendations are now before the 
executive committee of the Research Council on which 
all the Unions are represented The present general 
secretary of the International Research Council is 
Sir Henry Lyons, c/o The Royal Society, Burlington 
House, London, W 

To everyone interested in research the report for 
last year of the British Electrical and Allied Industries 
Research Association will be very encouragmg Not 
only has substantial progress been made in scientiflo 
researches on various important branches of the m 
dustry but also the finances of the Association are in 
a very satisfactory state This was due to the prompt 
response made by electricity supply undertakings to 
an appeal for assistance, the automatic reduction of 
the Government grant bemg more than oomiiensated 
by the new subscriptions Valuable researches are 
being earned on for the Electricity Commission and 
for the Central Electricity Board Special mention is 
made of the work done m elaborating methods for 
measuring the losses which occur m dielectrics when 
subjected to great electric stresses Methods have 
been devised for the accurate measurement of the 
heat transferred from electric cables to the ducts oon- 
t^mng them and to the heatmg of deeply buried i 
eables Researches on the losses m dielectrics at radio 
frequency are being earned out at the City and Guilds ' 
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I College and at the East London College A very 
complete r4Bum4 of all the available information on 
the mterferenoe of power hnes with telegraph, tele- 
I phone, and radio circmts has been compiled Experi- 
ments to clear up difficulties m the practical theory of 
‘ mterference ’ have also been made Researches on 
the effect of earth returns under all conditions of 
working have received special attention as they have 
a very practical bearing on the working of the ‘ gnd ’ 
system in Great Bntain 

In his Friday evening discourse on Jan 24 at the 
Royal Institution on “ Cellulose m the Light of the 
X Rays ”, Sir William Bragg stated that when a fine 
pencil of X rays traverses a fibre of any kmd, cotton, 
hemp, ramie, jute, or such like, the mode of scattering 
mdicates that cellulose is composed, in large part at 
least, of a mass of small crystals That the same 
X ray diagram is obtauied from all fibres, even from 
animal cellulose, shows that we are dealing always 
with one and the same substance It can further be 
deduced that there is m each crystal a periodicity 
parallel to the direction of the fibre , and this quantity 
can be determined exactly The essential feature of 
the construction for cellulose suggested by both 
X-ray and by chemical evidence is the long chain of 
many links The bonds that tie the links together are 
far stronger than those that tie the chain together , 
those that keep each of the cellulose chains together 
are as strong as the bonds in the diamond Indeed, 
how could a threiwl carry a suspended weight unless 
there were great forces m play ? But the side to side 
forces are far from bemg so strong There seems 
ground to suppose that bundles of these long chams 
form ‘ crystallites ’, small crystalline masses of which 
the cellulose is largely composed When the thread is 
stretcheil the X rays show that these bundles go more 
and more into line When the stress is too great the 
bundles begm to slide past one another, and if the 
force 18 too great, they let go and the thread breaks 

Thk Council of the Institution of Electrical En 
gineers has made the nmth award of the Faraday 
Medal to Sir Ernest Rutherford The Faraday Medal 
IS awarded by the Council of the Institution not more 
frequently than once a year either for notable scientific 
or industrial achievement m electrical engmeenng or 
for conspicuous service rendered to the advancement 
of electrical science without restriction as regards 
nationality, country of residence, or membership of 
the Institution 

Dr Louis A Baukr, Director of the Department 
of Terrestrial Magnetism of the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington since the establishment of the Depart- 
ment on April 1, 1904, retired from this position on 
Jan 1, last, with the title of director emeritus Pro 
vision 18 being made whereby if his health permit he 
may carry on studies durmg the coming year as a 
research associate of the Institution Mr John A 
Flonung, associated with Dr Bauer as chief assistant 
m the Department of Terrestrial Magnetism smee 
1904, as assistant director for observational and od- 
mmistrative work during 1922 and 1923, and as 
assistant director m charge of operations since 1924, 
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pontinuea m charge of the work of the Department 
with the title of actmg director 
Da FaiEDaiCH KiIstneb, director ementua of the 
Bonn Observatory, has been made an honorary mem 
ber of the American Astronomical Society, accordmg 
to the provision that permits the election of one such 
member each year Seven other living astronomers 
have been thus honoured Dyson, Charher, Tumor, 
Baillaud, Eddington Wolf, and Dcslandres Kustnor is 
best known for his detection, in 1888, of the variation 
of latitude, from observations made with a zenith tele 
scope at Berlin His two fimdamental star catalogues, 
earned out with the meridian circle at Bonn, aie un 
excelled in accuracy and thoroughness, and are 
universally regarded as models for this class of work 
With the comparatively modest equipment of the 
Bonn Observatory he has earned out a long series of 
determinations of radial velocities, and has shown 
that largo telescopes are not necessaiy to secure 
results of a high order of accuracy As a by proiluct 
of this work he was the first to determine the parallax 
of the sun by observing radial velocities of stars 
Tub Rivers Memorial Medal for 1929 has been 
awarded by the council of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute to Mr J H Hutton of the Indian Civil 
Service for his services to anthropology m the field 
m Assam Mr Hutton is the author of a monograph 
on “ The Angami Nagas ”, published for the Assam 
Government, and a frequent contributor to scientific 
penodu^als of notes on the ethnography of the Naga 
hill tribes He has written the introductions to 
several of the monographs on tho ethnography of the 
Kagas, published for the Government and written by 
members of the Civil Service and others, and it is 
largely owing to his energy and keen mterest as 
director of ethnographical work, in which he has 
received the full support of tho Government authorities, 
that a large amount of valuable information relating 
to tho Naga tribes has been collected by himself and 
Ills subordinates m the course of their official duties 
The Frazer Lecture, which was foundeil as a 
tribute to the work of Sir Jamos Frazer, and w do 
liverod biennally m turn in the universities with which 
he has been mtimately oonnectetl — Oxford, Cambridge, 
Glasgow, and Liverpool — will be delivered this year at 
Oxford on Feb 22 The lecturer is Dr P Rivet of 
Pans, the distmguished authonty on the primitive 
cultures of America The subject of tho lecture will 
be “ Civilisation om^ricaine et ocdanienne ” Dr 
Rivet proposes to be m England for some days, and 
during his stay will deliver several leotures On 
Feb 20 he will lecture at the University of Bnstol 
on “Les Grafides Civilisations And^ennes de la R6 
publique de I’Equateur ” On Feb 26 he will be 
entertained at Cambridge and will deliver a lecture 
on “ Lee Races ocdaniennes en Amtoque " On 
Feb 27 he will be entertained at lunch m London by 
the Anglo-French Institute on behalf of Sir James 
and Lady Frazer, and m the evening of the same day 
Will address the Institut Fran^ais, when his subject 
Will be “ Voyage au Mexique ” The following week 
he will be at Manchester on Mar 6, when he will agam 
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give an account of his travels in Mexico, and on 
Mar 6 will read a paper before a joint meetmg of 
the Anthropological Society of the Umversitj' of 
London and the Royal Anthropological Institute at 
the London School of Economics at 8 p m , his subject 
hemp “ La Mdthode histonque et la Mdthode dvolu 
tioniste en Ethnologic ” 

On April 6-9, the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers will celebrate its fiftieth anniversary, and 
Mr W H Patchell and Mr L St L Pendred have 
been appomted to represent the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers during the celebrations It 
was on Feb 16, 1880, in the office of the American 
Machtniat, that the jireliminary meeting of the Society 
was held, while tho inaugural meetmg took place on 
April 9, 1880, m the auditorium of the Stevens Insti 
tuto of Technology at Hoboken Prof R H Thurston, 
as well known for his work for engineering education 
as for his if^earches and writings, was tho first presi 
dent, while his immediate successors included sui h as 
Leavitt, Sweet, Sellers, Babcock, and Towno, all 
pionetrs m their resjiective spheres The Stevens 
Institute IS preparing an elaborate pageant depicting 
tho early activities of tho Society, a memorial service 
will be held at the Cathedral of St John the Divme 
Now York, an<l the subsequent proceedings mil be 
held in Washington and will include a reception at 
White House It is scarcely necessary to remind our 
leaders that Mr Hoover, the president of the United 
•States, m himself an eminent raining engineer A 
sj}ocial featuio of the proceedings will bo the loading 
of sixteen papers hearing upon the influence of en 
ginoenng upon civilisation, each of the jiapers sum 
marising and evaluating tho contributions of engineer 
mg to the cultural, social, occmomic and political life 
111 one of tho sixteen selected geograjihical divisions 
of the world 

Two publications relating to the conference of 
Empire Meteorologists, held in London m August last, 
have been received They refer to tho agricultural 
section of the conference, which was arranged at tho 
suggestion of the Empire Marketing Board, and was 
held under tho chairmanship of Sir Napier Shaw Tho 
first 18 simply a general rejjort, riuming to sixteen 
pages, which gives details of tho organisation of the 
section and of tho resolutions ai lived at in regard to 
future research in agricultural meteorology It also 
contains various dohnitions that indicate which, in the 
opinion of the Conference, are the branches of agn 
culture particularly affected by weather or climate, 
and which are the subjects in the domains of the 
meteorologist and the agricultural research worker 
respectively Among the resolutions may be noted 
one which was arnved at by a special committee, 
namely, that the month is too long a period for 
sununanaing, for publication, statistics of agncultural 
meteorology, and that the week should be used in 
preference 

The second publication is a comparatively bulky 
volume runnmg to more than three hundred pages, 
entitled “ Papers and Discussions ”, giving the full 
substance of all the papers read at tho Conference, 
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each 18 followed m addition by a considerable biblio- 
graphy of recent papers on that particular subjeot. 
It will be understood that this volume will prove veiy 
valuable to research workers throughout the Empire 
The papers cover a wide field, which includes the 
influence of weather on crops, insect pests, the growth 
and fruiting of various fruit trees, etc , and the re 
lationship between individual meteorological factors 
wd the physiological processes of plant growth 
Twre IS a subject index that faciUtates the extraction 
of particular items of information — a point of some 
importance to those practical farmers who may bo 
sufficiently up to date m their methods to make use 
of information of this kind, but have little time for 
study 

The nmth Annual Report of the Animal Breedmg 
Research Department of the University of Edinburgh, 
by Prof F A E Crow, the director, indicates m small 
compass the great variety of investigations being 
undertaken by that institution Apart from many 
researches in the physiology of sex and reproduction 
m buds and mammals, studies m subjects bearing more 
or less directly ujxin the problems of the farmer and 
breeder have touched upon all the common domestic 
anunals of Great Bntain The now building which 
has been designed for the work of the Department is 
likely to be m full occupation early this year, and this 
should add greatly to the facilities of the many re 
search workers who make use of the institution Much 
has been gamed by the attachment of the Imperial 
Bureau of Animal Genetics, and already the produc 
tion is forecast of a quarterly bulletin on the breed- 
ing of domestic animals, especially of those withm 
the Empire Through the generosity of Mr T B 
Macaulay, a new lectureship, with assistantships and 
maintenance, has been endowed, and a sum of £5000 
has been offered for the purchase of a farm, designed 
to be equipped, stocked, and run as a fully functioning 
experimental station 

The Report of the British Photographic Research 
Association for the year 1928-29 has recently been 
issued It shows a continued and satisfactory pro 
gress, with a few changes in the personnel, as of course 
IS to be expected In the endeavour to estimate the 
value of investigational work, there is nothing more 
deceptive as a guide than the number of commumoa 
tions published, but we cannot help noticmg that 
while three papers have been published, eleven 
“ Private and Confidential Reports ” have been circu 
lated to members We hope that the private and 
confidential section of the work will tend to dimmish 
by the transfer of what might perhaps belong to it 
from some points of view, to the published section 
Judgmg merely from some of the titles, it appears 
that this might well have been done during the past 
year 

A WIRELESS station for meteorological purposes 
has been erected in Frans Josef Land by the Soviet 
Government A report of the expedition that was 
ohairged with the task is contamed in a recent issue 
of the Wtekly Newe Btdletm (No 44) of the Soviet 
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The icebreaker Sedov left Archangel in July 1929 
After some difficulty with pack ice. Hooker Island 
was reached and a landmg made Newton Island 
and Cape Flora were then visited , eventually Scott 
Keltic Island to the north of Hooker Island was 
chosen for the station which was erected durmg 
August and put in charge of Prof O Schmidt The 
Sedov pushed north along Bntish Channel and visited 
Rudolf and Nansen Islands before retummg to Europe 
Geological and oceanographical results are promised 

OwiNO to unusual ice conditions in the Boss Sea, 
Admiral Byrd’s American Antarctic expedition is in 
some danger of being held m the south for another 
winter The Times reports that Admiral Byrd from 
his station near the Bay of Whales on the Ross Barrier 
has sent a wireless message asking for help His ship, 
CUy of New York, is unable to force its way south 
through the pack ice in order to pick up the expetli 
tion, and the assistance of Norwegian and British 
whalers, of which there are several m the Ross Sea, has 
been asked for There seems to be about seventy five 
miles of pack ice lying some two hundred miles north 
of Admiral Byrd’s camp, and offermg an obstacle to 
his ship Even if the expedition is unable to escape, 
there should be no danger of starvation, since abundant 
stores were landed last year and seals are numerous 

Endbkby Land in the Antarctic, lying on the 
Antarctic Circle in about long 60® E . was discovered 
by Biscoe in 1831 and was not sighted again until De 
cember 1929 To the east of it in about the same lati 
tude, in long 60° E , Kemp Land, reported in 1833 by a 
sealer of that name, appears on the maps Despatches 
to the Timsa show that the Discovery expedition of bir 
Douglas Mawson and the Norvegta expedition of Capt 
Ruser Larsen have both made considerable discoveries 
by sea and air and have met m the neighbourhood of 
Enderby Land Sir Douglas Mawson has rediscovered 
Kemp Land and charted a new stretch of coast line 
to the east, which he has named MacRobertson Land 
This evidently contmues in the direction of Wilhelm 
Land and marks the contmuity of land south of the 
Indian Ocean The Norvegia on Dec 22 found land 
between Kemp and Enderby Lands and charted the 
coast from long 66° E past Biscoe’s Cape Ann to 
long 43° E Two weeks later Sir Douglas Mawson ’s 
expedition landed on a rocky coast m Enderby Land in 
lat 66° 30' S , long 53° 30' E , and found it to be built 
of ancient crystalline rocks, which proves the con 
tmuance of the Antarctic plateau into that area 
Several lofty ice free peaks were noted to the south- 
south west Many penguins and other sea birds were 
nestmg along the coastal rocks The frequency of 
huge tabular icebergs m the vicimty indicates the 
existence of tongues of the ice sheet not far off and 
probably to the east 

Among the recent acquisitions of the British 
Museum (Natural History) are the followmg Prof 
A C Seward, of Cambridge, has presented to the 
Department of Entomology a large collection of insect 
j galls and gall makers from vanous localities m Great 
I Bntam The plants upon which the galls were found 
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belong to some 28 genera and many of the specimens 
date back necurly to 1860 A correlation of these 
early records with present day knowledge should 
thei^ore render it possible to form some idea of the 
way m which many species of gall makers have ex 
tended their range The recent Oxford University 
Expedition to British Ouiana, for the purpose of 
studjong life m the upper levels of a tropical forest, 
has handed over some 10,000 insects of various orders 
as part of the proceeds of its work This collection 
derives special mterest from having been made almost 
entirely m primitive jungle, as distinct from second 
growth forest , and from the fact that it mcludes many 
specimens obtained in trees at heights of 80 100 feet 
The value that the common pheasant may sometimes 
possess from an agricultural point of view is illustrated 
by a senes of 243 larvae, or gnibs, of the St Mark’s 
fly {Bibto mnrci Linn ) found m the crop of a hen 
plioasant, and presented by Mr Mark Crapp, of 
Liskeard The larvae of the various sjiecies of Btbto, 
of which a number occur in Great Britain, live in 
colonies in the soil and do a certain amount of damage 
to the roots of grasses and other plants As a further 
lesult of a collecting trip to South Africa last year, 
the mineral collection has received this month seven 
lots of material from South Africa The collection of 
diatoms in the Department of Botany of the British 
Museum is both m historical value and in size the most 
important in existence It has recently been enhanced 
by the bequest of about 12,600 slides which formed the 
collection of the late Wynne E Baxter This con tarns 
nearly 6000 slides from the famous collection of 
Frederick Kitton and a separate type collection 
arranged according to Van Heurok’s treatise on the 
Diatomsceae which was translated by Baxter in 1896 
Sir Alitreo Yarrow has been elected an honorary 
member of the Institution of Civil Engineers 

It is announced in the Timet that the residuary 
estate of the late Mr George do Arroyave Impes, which 
IS to go to the Zoological Society of London to form a 
De Arroyave Fund, will amount to more than £70,000 
The Fund is to be appheil for the upkeep and improve 
mont of the Zoological Gardens and for the objects of 
the Society, the only conditions being that the Society 
hang the portrait of the testator’s mother in its boaril 
room and maintain the family grave of Mr de Lopes 
and his own grave 

The Botanical Museum of the University of Zurich 
has voted the sum of 4000 Swiss francs, distributed 
over three years, towards a hydrobiological m 
vestigation of high Alpme Swiss lakes Candidates 
for grants should apply to the president of the 
Commission, Prof Dr HansSchinr, Biberlinstrasaelh, 
Zurich 7, from whom the detailed programme of work 
may be obtained Those of foreign nationality must 
have spent at least one year at a Swiss university in 
order to be eligible 

The first photograph of the skull of SinatUkropus 
or Pekmg man recently discovered m Chma was 
exhibited by Prof Elliot Smith at the meeting of thd ^ 
Royal Anthropologioal Institute on Jan 21 Prof 
Elliot Smith gave a bnef demonstration of the photo 
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graph, pointing out the distmctive features to which 
attention has already been directed in the preliminary 
accounts of the skull which have ajipeared in our 
columns (Dec 28, 1929, p 973) and in the daily Press 

A JOINT meeting of the Royal Aeronautical Society 
and the Royal Meteorological Society will be held on 
Friday, Mai 14, at 6 30 r m , at which a lecture will be 
delivered by Dr Fridtjof Nansen on “ The Aims and 
Objects of the Aoroarctic ” The meeting will be held 
m the Lecture Hall of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers, Savoy Place, when Lord Tliomson, Secre 
tary of State for Air, will take the chair After the 
lecture a dinner in honour of Prof Nansen will be held 
at the Savoy Hotel 

At the anniversary meeting of the Royal Anthropo 
logii al Institute held on Jan 28, the following officers 
and new members of couni il w ere elected for the 
year 1930-31 — President Prof J L Myres , Hon 
Secrctari/ Mr E N Fallaizo , Hon Treasurer Mr 
G D Horn blower , Hon Editor Mr H J Braun 
holtz, New Members of Council Miss G Caton 
Thompson, Prof W Le Gros Clark, Dr E E Evans 
Pritchard, Mr C F Hawkes, Mr T A Joyce, Mr A 
Keillor, Lord Raglan, and Miss M Tildesloy 

We have received No 9 of the present senes of the 
Reeuetl des Travaux Chimiques des Pays Bos, published 
in August lost, which is a complimentary number 
dedicated to Piof A F Holleman on his seventieth 
birthday. Ihe volume con tarns short papers by 
chemists of many countries and covering a wide range 
of subjects Some of those give useful siunmanes of 
researches carried out by the authors over a series of 
years 

The Ministry of Health has issued a memorandum 
(Memo 122 C/T) on the costs at residential mstitu 
tions for the treatment of tuberculosis The table 
has been compiled on the same lines as m former 
years, and the information given should be of assist 
ance to authorities in enabling them to check their 
expenditure and to take such steps as may be 
necessary to secure oflicient and oconomicaladministra 
tion of their institutions 

We have receivoil Technical Paper No 1 on Water 
Pollution Research, Department of hcientific and 
Industrial Research (London HM Stationery Office, 
6<f net), which deals with water softening, the base 
exchange or zeolite process, mid gives a summary of 
existing knowledge on this subject The report has 
been prepared by Dr A R Martin under the direption 
of Prof G T Morgan, in the Department’s Chemical 
Research Laboratory at Toddington 

The semi official Institute of Physical and Chemical 
Research of Tokyo has published a Cfuide which states 
that the object of the Institute is to assist mdustrial 
development by investigations in pure science It 
occupies a site of nearly 40,000 square metres in 
Tokyo and has a capital of £670,000 derived largely 
from official sources Its expenditure for the year 
ending Mar 31, 1929, was £67,000, mcludmg an 
annual subsidy of £26,000 from Government Its 
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stafl oonnsts of 2Sd directly engaged m mveetigatione 
and about three hundred aasistante, some of whom 
are engaged in experimental work in factonee 

This effects of the presence and absence of ultra- 
violet radiation have been the subject of experiment 
in the Aquarium of the New York Zoological Society 
The tests were mostly carried out upon fishes The 
detailod results are to be embodied in technical 
publications, but the Annual Report of the Director 
of the Aquanum states that the benefit of such 
irradiations under proper control, and the deleterious 
effect of their absence, were satisfactorily demon 
strated They include effects on health, fecimdity, 
and growth of fishes and turtles of various species, 
as well as various minor effects upon representatives 
of other groups. 

Atpucatioms are invited for the followmg appomt 
ments, on or before the dates mentioned — A 
headmaster of the Euclid Street Secondary School 
(Oo educational), Swmdon — The Secretary to the 
Education Committee, 22 Regent Circus, Swmdon 


(Feb 8) A mathematios master and a chemistry 
master at the Acton Jumor Techmoal School — J E. 
Smart, Mumoipal Offices, Acton, W 3 (Feb 8) A 
chief assistant under the Scottish Society for Research 
in Plant-Breeding, for research mto virus disease of 
potatoes — ^The Secretary, Scottish Society for Research 
m Plant Breedmg, 3 George IV Bridge, Edmburgh 
(Feb 16) An oil seeds specialist in the Madras Agri- 
cultural Department — The Secretary to the High Com 
missioner for India, General Department, 42 Grosvenor 
Gardens, S W 1 (Feb 22) A senior and a junior 
geologist and a junior mmeralogist in the department 
of the Geological Survey of Southern Rhodesia — The 
Secretary, Office of the High Commissioner for 
Southern Rhodesia, Crown House, Aldwych, W C 2 
(Mar 31) A junior assistant under the Directorate 
of Ballistics Research of the Research Department, 
Woolwich — The Chief Superintendent, Research De- 
partment, Woolwich, S E 18 A temporary science 
mistress at the Borough Polytechnic Institute — The 
Pnncipal, Borough Polytechnic Institute, Borough 
Road, SE A Secretary of Clifton College — The 
Secretary, Clifton College, Bristol 


Our Astronomical Column. 


Astro-Photography of the Future — The French 
loumal, L'lllttstraHon for Dec 21 contains an article 
Dv Dr G W Ritchey, late of the Yerkes and Mount 
Wilson Observatories, entitled, “ De Nouveaux J?ir 
mamonts D^voilAs par I’Astrophotographie ” The 
article is enriched by some admirable large scale 
reproductions of Dr Ritchey’s beautiful photographs 
of nebulae taken with the 60 moh reflector of Movmt 
Wilson Observatory, and is itself mainly a descriptive 
and speculative commentary on those photoOTaphs 
Those who attended Dr Ritchey’s lectures m London 
a few years ago wdl remember with pleasure the 
numerous excellent lantern slides with which they 
were illustrated In the course of some reflections on 
the future possibilities of astro photography. Dr 
Ritchey remarks that, in spite of many examples of 
the achievement of the seemingly impossible, if to day 
an experienced astronomer should venture to affirm 
that m a dozen years our knowledge of the universe 
would be enormously increased by the employment of 
photographic telescopes a hundr^ times more power 
tul than our present ones, he would be considered a 
heretic Nevertheless, adds Dr Ritchey, this is a 
possibility capable of immediate realisation The 
super telescopes which he foreshculows will give us 
large scale photographs of thousands of spiral nebulte 
m each stage of their development, with details of 
structure more delicate than those visible m existmg 
photographs of the Andromeda nebula By their 
companson and classification there will gradu^ly but 
surely become luiveiled the story of the evolution of 
these immense stellar systems of apace 

Washington Naval Observatory — The Report of 
this observatory for 1920 has just borne to hand The 
eclipse expedition to Iloilo, Philippines, “was favoured 
with almost perfect weather conditions’’ Eighty 
photographs were taken, m addition to sketches and 
motion pictures taken from aeroplanes ^preciation 
18 expreasad for the help given by Prof W A Co^ 
shall, of Indiana University, who jomed the expedi 
tion 

The Ameruum Ephemeris, hke the British Nautical 
Almanac, is introducing several changes m 1031 
The mean equmox of the beginning of the year ts 
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used for the longitude and rectangular co ordinates 
of the sun In the prediction of eclipses the sim’s 
longitude from Newcomb’s tables is incieasod by 
1 6', and m the prediction of eclipses and occultations 
the moon’s longitude is increased by 7" A new 
zodiacal catalogue is in progress of formation which 
will contain all stars down to magnitude 7 0 that are 
liable to occultotion The 26 mch equatorial was 
used for observations of occultations of double stars 
and of the satellites of the planets , theoretical re 
searches have also been made on the sateDites of Mars 
and Saturn 

An mteresting graph is ^ven of sunspot activity 
since 1923, when the mmimum occurr^ , the m 
crease m activity in 1026 was very rapid , the highest 
maximum occurred before the middle of 1926 , a 
second, but lower, maximum occurred just two years 
later There is a decided depression between the two 
maxima , the curve resembles that of two sunspot 
cycles earlier 

Preparations are bemg made for observm^ Eros at 
Its commg near approach, and many observations have 
been made of the stars selected as oompai^ison stars 

Radial Motions of the O-type Stars —Prof C D 
Pernne discusses the radial motions of these stars m 
AbPt Nach , 6672 After correcting for solar motion, 
he finds that the stars without emission lines show a 
decided positive velocity, while those with emission 
Imes show negative velocity The proper motions 
do not give any support to the view that the difference 
is in the space velocities of the stars, and he concludes 
that it arises from mtemal motions of expansion and 
contraction He reached a similar conclusion oon- 
oeming the planetary nebulse in Aatr Nach , 6670 
He further suggests that the vanable radial velocity 
which hcH been found m some of these stars, and 
ascribed to orbital motion, may be due to alternate 
expansion and contraction This is held by many to 
be the explanation of the shift of spectral lines in the 
Cepheid variables Prof Pemne also si^ests that 
the planetary nebulss and the O and the J^ype stars 
form a progressive series of objects This, howevm, 
does not seem to harmonise with his conclusion that 
all the planetary nebulie are the relics of former novie 
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Research Items 


New Light on Dreke’s Voyage — Two documenta 
discovered by Mias E G R Taylor in the British 
Museum throw much light on the plans of Drake’s 
voyage of 1677 One of these documents, reproduced 
in part with an article m the Otographtcdl Journal 
for January, la a draft plan for the voyage Un 
fortunately, the document la mutilated, but careful 
exanunation reveals that the ships were to go and 
return by Magellan’s Straits, that unknown shores 
not in the possession of any Christian prmce wore to 
be visited, and that the voyage was to be extended to 
30” Miss Taylor believes that the coast to be exam 
med was not that of western America, which was al- 
ready in Spanish possession between 40° S and 
36° N , but that of Terra Australis as shown on 
the Ortehus map of 1670 This coast ran north west 
from the Strait of Magellan across the Pacific to the 
Moluccas The second document is John Winter’s 
report made on hts return to England after losing 
touch with Drake in the South Seas Winter’s report 
shows that the westerly winds of the boiith Pacific 
made a westerly course impossible for him and no 
doubt encouraged Drake to turn north to harry the 
Spaniards and accept the alternative plan of seekmg 
for the Strait of Anian On hia failure to find this 
strait in lat 48° N , he turned to his original destina 
tion of the Moluccas 

Birds of the Adventure and Beagle —‘When H M B 
Adwnture and Beagle were sent on a survey to the 
Strait of Magellan m 1826, the oftioers were mstructed 
to collect rare, new, or interesting obiects of natural 
history Capt King faithfully earned out the order, 
sending a first collection of 78 specunens of birds from 
Rio de Janeiro in 1827, and bringing with him on his 
return m 1830 a further collection, the numbers of 
which are unknown These collections contained 
manv new species of birds, and in view of the doubt 
which has existed as to the final resting-place of the 
type specimens. Surgeon Rear Admiral J H Sten 
house has given short descriptions of the twenty one 
^ecimens now in the Royal Scottish Museum in 
Edinburgh {Scot, Nat , p 181 , 1920) Seven appear 
to be types or co types of species described as new, 
but of these tliree have since been recognised as 
synonymous 

American Chipmunks — The “ North American 
Fauna ” series of the Biological Survey of the U S 
Department of Agriculture continues its useful course 
Vith a revision of the chipmunks Some impression 
of the amount of concentrated observation m present 
day systematica may be gamed from the fact that 
Arthur H Howell, m writmg this monograph, had at 
his disposal 1349 specimens of one genus with one 
species and 13,205 of another with 16 species The 
result has been an increase in the number of geo 
graphical races recognised Where Tamteu, last 
revised in 1886, had two races, there are'now five in a 
compact species, and where EtUamtaa, revised by 
Allen in 1890, had 23 forms, 60 have now been re 
cognised Somethmg of the effect of diverse environ 
mental conditions is suggested by the compactness of 
the eastern genus, and the extraordinary breaking up 
of the western genus mto a multitude of forms 
Interesting accounts are given of burrowing and 
nesting, food storing eind hibernation, breeding and 
feeding habits, and the descriptions of the various 
laces are marked by a careful disenmmation between 
Summer and winter pelages The chipmunks, partly 
oularly the western forms of the mountains and v^er- 
nesses, are of little eoononuo sigmfloanoe, but they are 
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fanuliar to most Americans, since they appioach 
townships and cities with much more freeilom than 
the native squirrel of Groat Britain 

Crabs from Panama — Mr Lee Boone, member of 
the research staff of the Tropical Research Station of 
the New York Zoological Society, describes several 
very rare crabs in his paper “ A Collection of Brachy 
uran Crustacea from the Bay of Panama and the Fresh 
Waters of the Canal Zone ’’ (Bullettn of the Amertccm 
Museum of Natural Hxstory, Vol 68, Art 11, New 
York 1929) The crabs were collected by Dr Willard 
G Van Name and his party, dunng a trip to the 
Isthmus of Panama and Pearl Islands in the spring 
of 1926, several hundreds bemg obtained, all of great 
interest Among other rarities wore two specimens of 
Puho qmnquederuata, one a female which is the first 
seen, as hitherto only two males were known, and a very 
fine example of the ‘ periscope eyed ’ crab, Euphylax 
dovtt, one of the Portunidfe New records wore ob 
tamed of the large fresh water crab Pseudothdphusa 
rtehmondi showing an extended southern range In 
this species the young, as in other Potamonidie, are 
like the parent at birth, omittuig all larval stages In 
the present case the abbreviated life history is prob- 
ably corrolateil with tlie fact that in the dry season 
there is fre<iu®>i^ily tio water in the stream beds in 
whicli the crab makes its homo The paper is illus 
trated by good photographs 

Studies on Pectinatella — C M Brooks {Froc Acad 
Nat Set Phtladelphia, vol 81. 1 929) records observ a 
tions on Pectmatella magmfuM, the largest of the 
colonial fresh water Poly^oa, the colonial mass of 
which sometimes exceeds two foot in diameter This 
large gelatmoiis moss is hollow in the centre and there 
live flatworms, protozoa, snails, and orustacea , the 
flatworms are especially numerous and their eggs also 
are almost always to be found The young flat 
worms appear about the time the statoblasts of 
PeettnateUa break open and they devour the polypidos 
in large numbeis The formation of statoblasts in 
PeettnateUa begms m early autumn and contmues 
until stopped by cold weather Tlio statoblasts are 
the chief means of distributing the species When 
they first appear they are covered with a layer of jelly 
which prevents them clinging to the parent colony 
and they arc reailily dislodged and swept away by 
currents m the water, the zone of air filled colls keep- 
mg the statoblast afloat The covermg of jelly soon 
decays and the hooks then oxjiosed attach the stato 
blast to floating debris or to other objects The 
statoblast develops steadily from the time it is fully 
formed until the polypide is produced, but the rate of 
development depends largely on the temperature 
The author adds details of the anatomy of the poly- 
pide and states that scattered through the mass of 
food m the stomach are largo nuclei, vacuolated and 
in degeneration, of cells which have migrated from the 
wall of the stomach possibly to aid in digestioiT 

Errors in Precise Levelling — Apart from move 
ments of the earth’s crust, considerable errors m 
precise levelhng may occur m several ways Move- 
ments of the pef^ or bench mark during the night or 
between successive seasons is a source that cannot 
always be obviated. The small but appreciable error 
duo to the use of wooden staves is to be prevented 
m the survey of India m future by the use of invar 
staves Irregular refraction may be serious on a long 
contmuous gradient Lastly, the crossing of wide 
unbndged nvers involves a great loss of accuracy 
In Professional Papers, No 22, Survey of India, 
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Capt G Bomford disousses the errors connected with 
the last three sources Becommendationa are made 
for levelling across unbndged rivers in the primary 
net Micrometer eyepieces should bo used Cross 
mgs should be made at a number of sites covermg 
some miles of the banks Sites below river junctions 
should be avoided Directions are given for the use 
of sites in the middle of the river when the width 
renders this necessary The paper discusses many 
pomts of great importance 

Properties of B-Particles — Collisions between par 
tiolos*aad electrons or atomic nuclei are leas easy to 
study than those of o particles, but two recent m 
vestigations indicate that the correct laws of inter 
action have yet to be derived theoretically One 
paper on this subject appears in a recent issue of the 
Annalm der Phyaik (No 7), by O Klemperer, and 
deals with the scattering of electrons with energies 
equivalent to 9 kilovolts and 18 kilovolts respeo 
tively These were drawn from a hot filament, and 
examined by a Geiger electrical counter after passage 
through thin Alms of celluloid, beryllium, or alu 
minium , their angular distribution could not be 
reconciled with any of the usual laws which were 
tried The other paper on the same subject is by £ 

J Williams and F R Terroux, m the January issue 
of the Proceedinga of the Royal Society, and is eon 
cemed with the tracks of rather faster /3 particles m 
a Wilson cloud chamber The results show that the 
classical theory gives only the order of magnitude 
both of the primary ionisation produced and of the 
frequency of production of branched tracks, the ob 
served values being appreciably greater than the 
classical values, and followitig moreover a different 
law of variation with the velocity of the particle 
The deflection of the particles in branch collisions 
does correspond, however, approximately to the 
momentum of the branch, contrary to the results 
found by Prof GTE Wilson for slower rays 

Radioactive Constanta — The question of the m> 
vanability of the decay constants of radioactive 
elements has been discus^ by Mme P Cune in two 
papers m the September number of the Journal de 
Phytxque In the first of these, commenting on a 
previous pi^r by L Bogojavlensky (see Natubk, 
June 8, 1929, p 872), she points out that very strin 
gent precautions must be observed before the exist 
ence of any change m a constant with position on the 
ecuth's surface can be regarded as established In 
the second, she describes briefly a number of experi- 
ments which have been made by her, or under her 
direction, m attempts to influence the normal course 
of radioactive disintegration These have been made 
upon radium, radon, and polomum, by exx> 08 ure to 
various types of radiation, and although some of the 
observations have still to be accounted for in detail, 
Mme Cune believes that m no case do the results 
obtamed furnish any certain evidence of departure 
from the generally accepted laws 

Electrons and Protons — A theory of positive elec 
tnoity has been put forward Iw Dr P A M Dirac m 
the January number of the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society The relativity quantum theory of an electron 
leads to a wave equation which possesses solutions 
correepondmg to negative energies — the energy of 
the electron of ordmary expenment being reckoned 
as positive — and although there are serious difficulties 
coioountered m any immediate attempt to associate 
these negative states with protons, the existmce of 
positive electncity can bo predicted by a fmrly direct 
Ime of argument toce the stable states of an elec- 
tron are those of lowest energy, all the electrons 
would tend to fall mto the negative energy states— 
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with emission of radiation — wore it not for the Pauli 
exclusion principle, which prevents more than one 
electron from gomg to any one state If, however, it 
18 assumed that “ there are so many electrons in the 
world that all the states of negative energy are 
occupied except perhaps a few ”, it may be sup 
posed that the mfimte number of electrons present m 
any volume will remam uiuletectablo if umformly 
distributed, and only the few ‘ holes ’, or missing 
states of negative energy will be amenable to obaerva 
tion The step is then made of regarding these ‘ holes *■ 
as ‘ things of positive energy ' which are identified 
with the protons A difficulty now arises in ordmary 
electromagnetic theory which apiiarently has to cope 
with the presence of negative electricity of infinite 
density , this is met by supposing that for ordmary 
purposes volume charges must be measured by de- 
partures from a ‘ normal state of eloctiification ’, 
which IS “ the one where every electronic state of 
negative energy and none of positive energy is occu- 
pied ” The problem of the large mass of the proton, 
as comparetl with that of the electron, is not dis- 
cusseil in detail, but a possible line of attack is indi 
oated Dr Dirac has included the minimum of 
mathematical analysis in this paper, which can be 
followed 111 all essential points by anyone acquainted 
with the principles of the quantum theory 

Relation between Specific Heat and Temperature — 
The Atti della Pontificia Accademia delle Sciente 
(Nuovi Ltncet) for 1929 contains a communication by 
A Denizot on a relation existing between specific heat 
and temperature This author has previously directeil 
attention to the formula, c=a log T, according to 
which the specific heat is proportional to the log 
arithm of the absolute temperature This expression 
18 purely empirical and holds only for solid elements- 
If the values of a are plotted as ordinates agauist the 
atomic numbers N as abscissso, a curve is obtained 
which IS probably contmuous under oertam conditiona 
and extends at one end to sodium (Nil) and lithium 
(N 3), and at the other to bismuth (N 83) There is, 
however, a gap left by the rare earth elements (N 66 72), 
and the values for boron, potassium, and nickel do not 
fall on the curve Although no theoretical foundation 
exists for the curve, yet the marked agreement shown 
between the calculated and observed values of the 
specific heats for most of the elements seems to justify 
Its use for calculating the specific heats of the rare 
earth elements, zirconium, etc , and also the atomic 
weights of the recently discovered elements, masurium, 
florentium, and rhenium 

Gibbs’s Absorption Equation — The December num- 
ber of the Journal of the American Chemical Society 
contains a paper by McBam and Du Bois m which 
experiments on absorption m a liqmd gas interface, 
supplementing those already noticed m Natubb 
(120, p 819, 1927) are desenbed The results, it is 
claimM, support the conclusion arrived at m the 
earlier experiments that the surface of an ordinary 
solution IS a ununolecular surface layer of orientated 
molecules which serve as points of support for the 
Mowth of chams of orientated molecules relatively 
far into the solution, such chams bemg evanescent, 
constantly breakmg up as a result of thermal vibra- 
tions and constantly bemg replaced The absorbed 
amount can be several times that which is compatible 
with the well known equation of Gibbs 'l^en a 
bubble passes through a solution of a simple substance, 
it can carry with it from two to eight times as much 
solute as is predicted by that equation, and from two 
to four times that which can be accommodated in a 
monomoleoular film of closely packed, vOTticaUy 
orientated molecules It is suggested that the use of 
Gibbs’s equation to calculate abimrption is artificial. 
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Insects Infesting: Stored Cacao ^ 


^FHE Empire Marketmg Board, m eatablishmg a i 
Committee on Infestation of Stored Products, 
has recognised the importance of dealing with the 
losses, occasioned both in transit and storage, by 
insect and other damage to a wide range of foodstuffs 
By means of a senes of grants made to the Imjienal 
College of Science, the Board has enabled that 
institution to establish at Slough a special laboratory 
for stored products research At present, attention 
IS being mainly concentrated on the insect pmblems 
affecting cacao and dried fruits, and on fungus damage 
to cacao and copra This work is under the general 
diiection of Prof J W Munro, and, as experience 
and facilities increase, it will doubtlessly embrace the 
study of other stored products in addition to those 
mentioned 

A report on insect infestation conditions prevailmg 
in cacao stores in certain of the London docks anil 
wharves, has been prepared for the Marketing Board’s 
Committee on Stored Products by Messrs J W 
Munro and W S Thompson This shows that the 
prevention and control of the losses at present occa 
sioned by cacao insects can only be attained byio 
operation on the jiart of all concerned, since the 
infestation occurs throughout all stages of the cacao 
industry 

The problem of insect mfestation in stored cacao 
has three mam aspects, namely, (a) in the exporting 
ooimtry , (6) in wharves and warehouses of the im 
porting country , and (c) in the cocoa and chocolate 
factories of the importing country Cacao insects, 
for example, may enter the prodiu e in the exporting 
country and then descendants eventually become 
transferred to chocolate factories far inland in the 
importmg country This may result in the occur 
renoe of such insects in boxes of manufactured 
chocolates which may thus roach the consumer 
Furthermore, certain cacao insects may affect other 
products stored in proximity to cacao and considerably 
reduce the value of such products 

Tlie chief insects infestmg cacao belong to three 

‘ K«port on Insect Infestetlon of Stored faceo Prepared for the 
tinpire Marketlns Boards lommlttee on Infestation of Stored Pro 
duets by J W Munro and W S Thomson (London H M Stationery 
Offlce 1929) Is (Id net 


species The moth Epheatta elutella Hb is the most 
important, and its larva* attack not only cacao beans 
but also a great variety of other stored iiroducts, 
including bis( iiits, figs, chocolate, many kinds of 
gram, dried fiuits, etc It is, consequently, an 
inset t of great economic significance and is very 
widely distributed The larvte of another small 
moth, Corcyra cephalonica Staint , are loss harmful, 
suice they only occur m small numbers Like the 
pret oiling species, it has become widesjiread, although 
it was probably originally a pest of nee and has 
later taken to living on other products The third 
species IS the Anthribid beetle Arcecercua fasciculatus 
Do Ct , the larvic of which eat out the endosperm of 
the cacao beans It is more especially an enemy of 
nutmegs and only ajipoars to bo a serious cacao pest 
in the (iold Coast 

Tho results of Messrs Munro and Thomson s in 
vestigations iii London docks and warehouses show 
that the above species of insei ts are all found infestmg 
the cacao on arrival from overseas Cacao reieiveS 
from all exporting countries indic ates that infestation 
takes place m those countries, and if remedial and 
control measures are to be effective they must be 
carried out at the sources of the trouble In Croat 
Britain it is obvious that wliatevor measures may be 
taken to clean up infected buildmgs, the latter will 
bo liable to become reinfestod from fresh cargoes 
constantly coming in from abroad 

Special attention is being given to the Ephestia m 
order to ascertain the life cycle and behaviour of 
the insect under varying warehouse conditions Its 
responses to heat, cold, fumigants, and other treat' 
ments are bemg tested, and various experiments have 
been, and are being, conducted relative to the do 
infestation of affected buildings where consignments 
are housed Under present conditions, clean cargoes 
stored m the warehouses are open to attack, and it is 
evident that the problem requires concerted action 
both by the exporting and imjxirtmg countries 
These facts are fully recognised, and there is little 
doubt that now investigations have been initiated, 
we can look forward to a solution of at least some of 
the outstanding problems ADI 


Field Strength m Broadcasting and Receiver Efficiency 


F connexion with the field strength produced at 
vanoiis places by a broadcasting aerial, the paper 
on signal strength, by J H Reyner, published in the 
Journal of the Jnatitution of Electrical Engineers for 
January, will be found of interest Measurements 
were made in Cornwall of the field strength due to 
the broadoastmg station 6XX at Daventry by means 
of a simple portable equipment consisting of a 
screened local oscillator and a sensitive micro 
ammeter 

This equipment enabled the actual* pressure m 
nulhvolts set up m a portable experimental aerial by 
the radiations from 6XX to be accurately measured 
The effective height of the aerial being known, it was 
possible to convert the readmgs into field strength 
values in millivolts per metre 

The first set of readmgs was taken at selected 
pomts m Cornwall The contour Imes obtamed 
seemed to indicate that the coast line was exeroismg 
a marked absorbing effect, the field strength at 
Plymouth and Newquay bemg only about one-third 
that at Launceston In tho Perranporth district, th^ 
field strength on the coast hne was only about hedf* 
that on the hiU-top about two miles inland The 
masts of the Bodmm beam station were visible from 
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the hill top and this suggested that it possibly cast a 
radio shadow Subseijuent experimental results 
afford strong evidence of this shadow 

The region of bad reception extends almost in a 
direct line from Daventry through Bodmin as far as 
Redruth, the distance between the latter two towns 
being about 26 miles Surrounding this area of low 
signal strength is a ridge of good reception For 
example, as one goes out towards the coast from 
Truro, the signal strength first rises on either side and 
then falls rapidly as the coast Ime is approached 
The Bodmm beam station was erected some years 
ago, but no complaint seems to have been made 
hitherto of any shadow bemg cast by it 

There is httle doubt that with an accurate method 
of measurmg how a raulio receivmg set fulfils its 
functions there would soon be a ^at improvement 
m their design Now that the fidd mtensity of the 
radiation from a broadcast station can be readily 
measured, simple methods of testmg sets experi- 
mentally will most probably soon be devised 

In a paper read to the Institution of Electncal 
Engineers on Jan 16, H A Thomas, of the National 
Physical Laboratoiy, gave a method of measurmg the 
overall efficiency of a receiver The ultimate aim of 
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all meaaurements of the constituent parts of a re> 
oeiver is to obtain the relationship between the input 
supplied to it and the output it gives This is the 
most important of the tests, but it is most diffloult to 
obtain accurate results 

In making the tests use was made of the screened 
oecdlator cabin at the laboratory, which has a mercury 
sealed trap door, and the long copper ventilatmg 
pipes of which are provided with three copper gauze 
baifies which screen unwanted radiation completely 
The apparatus described covers a wave length range 
from o metres to 30,000 metres 
-^e results of tests on four receivers of widely 
different type are given The experiments show that 
the overall properties of any receiver can be specified 
when the mput voltage required at a definite module 
tion percentage to produce a definite standard out 
put signai IS luiown at all wave lengths within the 
desired range The selectivity of the receiver is the 
variation of the sensitivity in the neighbourhood of 
certain fixed wave lengths The distortmg properties 
m the audio frequency stages have also to be measureil 
If It 18 only desired to determme the range of a receiver 
With respect to a particular transmittmg station, two 
characteristic curves suffice The work carried out 
has been done for the Radio Research Board 


Fishery Investigations off Iceland 

rPHE Scientific Report of the North Western Area 
J- Committee for 192fi-27 (Rapport Atlantique, 
secteur Nord ouest, 1926-27 Cionseil Permanent 
International pour I’Exploration de la Mer May 
1929), by Prof Johs Schmidt, contains four papers, 
the first and fourth on the haddock and plaice re- 
spectively, the second and third being shorter papers 
dealing with bottom faunas, by R Spdrk, and the age 
composition of the stock of cod in Eeist Iceland fjords, 
by Ami Fridnksson 

Dr Harold Thompson’s work on the haddock, 
“ General Features in the Biolo^ of the Haddock 
(Oadue wgUfinua L ) in Icelandic Waters m the Period 
1903-1926 ”, and Dr A Vedel T&ning’s “ Plaice In 
vestigations in Icelandic Waters ”, are both of great 
importance These works deal with the stock on the 
feeding rounds, etge composition, rate of growth, and 
vanous biological considerations Both fishes inhabit 
natural sub areas of the Icelandic plateau For the 
haddock, two main regions are differentiated, one to 
the north and east where the coasts are exposed to the 
polai current, and one to the south and west which 
IS exposed to the warmer Atlantic stream, spawning 
taking place in this warmer region with a maximum 
in April, the fish being larger at the same age than 
those from the north east It is, however, only the 
bottom stages of the haddock which are hero de 
»onbed. as the and larval forms have been fully 
dealt with by Johs Schmidt ((7on« Int«mcU Rapp et 
Proc Verb , vol 10, 1902-7, No 4) The otter trawl 
js shown to be efficacious and trustworthy for samphng 
the haddock shoals Growth rates are calculated 
from the annual zones in the scales 

It 18 assumed, and the assumption is confirmed by 
biological evidence, that the Icelandic haddock are 
a sell contained stock cut off from interchange with 
those of other grounds by deep water The first year 
haddock, the product of the i^awmng season, hke 
those m the North Sea, probably remain m fairly deep 
water, later moving nearer the coast for feeding 
Except the Fm-oc haddock, those from Iceland grow 
mpre rapidly than «iy m the East Atlantic It is 
thought that the feeding conditions probably aooOunt 
for mis, although so far only a be^nnmg has bean 
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made m research of this kind Sand eel is shown tO( 
be largely eaten and rapid growth is then effeoted- 
The Icelandic haddock spawn at an age of at least one 
year older than is the case with those from the Noiili 
Sea 

Dr A Vedel Tuning’s work on the plaice deals with 
spawning and larval forms as well as with the adults 
Spawning continues from February until May with a 
maximum in March and April and takes place cluefly 
in the warmer water of the south and west, the late 
spawning having a great influence on the rate of 
growth The maximal growth is found on the western 
part of the south coast There is a marked deolme 
m the growth along the south coast round to the east 
coast coinciding with the fall of temperature Tern 
perature and length of summer are shown to be of 
great importance for the rate of growth in the plaice 
in Icelandic waters, and probably these factors m 
fluence the rate of growth of plaice generally Unlike 
the haddock, the Icelandic plaice has a higher total 
number of vertebrie than other known forms, and also 
vanes much m this respect m the Icelandic area itself 


University and Educational Intelligence 

Cambbtdok — The Gordon Wigan Pnze in chemistry 
for 1929 has been awarded to C G Lyons, Tnmty 
Hall, for a dissertation entitled “ Thin Films, their 
Properties and Structure ” 

Applications for the John Lucas Walker studentship, 
the holder of which has to devote himself to onginal 
research m pathology, are mvited and should be sent 
before July 1 to the professor of pathology The 
studentship is of the annual value of £300 and is 
tenable for three years Applications for the Gwy 
naeth Pretty studentship, the holder of which has to 
devote himself to original research in the etiology, 
pathology, and treatment of disease, are also mviteti , 
they should be sent before July 1 to the professor of 
pathology The studentship is of the annual value of 
£200 and is tenable for throe years 

The managers of the Nita King Research Scholarship 
for the encouragement of original resevch m the 
etiology, pathology, and prevention of fevers, mvite 
applications from candidates , these should reach the 
professor of pathology before Feb 28 

The governing b^y of Emmanuel College mvites 
applications for a research studentship which will be 
awarded in July next Apphoations (with evidence 
for a proposed course of research) must reach the 
Master of Emmanuel College not later than June 30 
Preference will be given to candidates who have 
already completed one but not more than two years 
of research The studentship has a maximum annual 
value of £160, and is normally held for two years 

Lbbds — ^M Q B Howarth, senior research assist 
ant on the staff of the Joint Research Committee of 
the Institution of Gas Engineers and the University of 
Leeds, has been appoints chief chemist to the New- 
oastle-upon Tyne and Gateshead Gas Company Mr. 
Howarth was awarded a University scholarship in 1920, 
and smoe thMi has had varied research expenenoe on 
the works and in the laboratory at Birmmgham and 
Leeds, dealing with blue and oarburetted water gas 
plants, waste neat boilers, aeration of burners, and the 
products of combustion of gas appliances 


‘ PaBBNT Tjsaohbs ’ associations have been at work 
in the Umted States for more than thirty yean, 
stnvmg to bring about closer co-operation between 
home and school No similar movement elsewhere 
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has attained the volume represented by the member 
i^ip roll of a million ana a half of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers of the United 
States, entirely independent, as it is, of State direction 
In 1927, however, suffloiently widespread interest had 
been aroused in other countries to justify the organisa- 
tion of an International Federation of Homo and 
School This was accomplished at Toronto m con 
nexion with a meeting of the World Federation of 
Education Associations, the declared object being 
“ to brmg together for conference and co operation 
all those agencies which concern themselves with the 
care and training of children m home, school, and 
commimity , and with the education of parents to 
meet these responsibilities ” Twenty two countries 
are represented on the board of management, the 
first action of which was to undertake a survey of 
the present situation Some of the sahent features 
revealed by reports received from thirty three 
countries are recorded in an article by the president 
of the Foileration, published m the November issue 
of School Life, the organ of the United States Office 
of Education From this we learn that next m size 
and seniority to the American Congress of Parents 
and Teachers is a West Australian f^eration, which 
concerns itself specially with the provision of playing 
fields and other matters of importance to the physical 
welfare of school children The movement was 
introduced mto Canada in 1916 and quickly spread 
from Ontario to other provinces Here, too, special 
emphasis is laid upon improvement of school con 
ditions affectmg the health of pupils In almost evey 
country of Europe systematic at^mpts are, it is found, 
m progress to establish conscious commimity of 
purpose and oo operation m home and school 

Thk International Federation of University Women 
celebrateil its tenth anniversary and held its fifth 
conference at Geneva last August Some five hundred 
delegates from thirty one national associations were 
present Among the matters discussed in the course 
of the proceedmgs, which lasted seven days, was 
“ The Value of Research ” Madame Ramart Lucas 
from the Sorbonne contributed a survey of “ The 
Creative Effort of the Chemists”, and Dr Luise 
Lammert, who, after a year of study in Australia os 
holder of one of the Australian university women’s 
fellowships, IS workmg at the Leipzig Meteorological 
Institute, gave an account of solar radiation observa 
tions, mcludmg her own researches in Austraha The 
Federation’s project for the establishment of inter 
national fellowships has not hitherto met with the 
encouragement it seems to deserve, the capital, con- 
tributed by eighteen associations, amountmg to less 
than £4000, whereas the sum required to endow one 
fellowship 18 £6000 The Carnegie Endowment for 
the Promotion of Peace has marked its appreciation 
of the Federation’s efforts by grantmg 6000 dollars 
to be used for travellmg expenses Among resolutions 
adopted at the conference was one providmg for 
assistance in the translation of scientiflo^works A 
scheme was formulated for utilismg and oo ordmatmg 
for this purpose the Imguistio and techmeal knowledge 
of the Federation’s members In that part of the 
conference report relatmg to the work of the various 
national associations, their activities are described 
under the following heads encouragement of m 
dependent research work, stimulation of interest m 
national and raumcipal policy, social service, m 
telligenoe service, assistance towards finding employ- 
ment, facilities for social mteroourse, educational and 
cultural work, and other activities The headqueutess, 
of the Federation are at Crosby Hall, Cheyne Walk, 
London, S W 8 
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Histone Natural Events. 

Feb a, laSa Severe Winter — 8tow records that 
“ From Christmas to the Purification of our Lady 
[Fob 2] there was such a frost and snow as no man 
living could remember the like wherethrough five 
arches of London Bridge were borne downe and 
carried away by the etreame , and the hke hapned to 
many other bridges in England And, not long after, 
men passed over the Thames between Westimnster 
and Lambeth dryshod " The frozen Thames was 
used as a highway, and the damage to the bridges 
was caused by the break up of the ice The winter 
was also severe m Europe, and at the end of February 
such heavy snow fell m Austria that many houses 
could scarcely be seen The melting of the snows 
caused great floods, and Paris was inundated by the 
Seine 

Feb 2, 1887 Drought — In January 1887 a great 
area of high pressure lay over Europe, and in Feb- 
ruary this moved westward over England In London 
a drought began on Feb 2, the first of 17 consecutive 
days without ram In March the anticylcone moved 
still farther west, and until the end of August with 
few uiterruptions pressure remained abnormally high 
over the Atlantic west of Ireland The year 1887 
was consequently very dry , over the British Isles as a 
whole the rainfall was the smallest on record since at 
least the begimimg of the nmeteenth century, though 
m south oast England the drought was less severe 
than in 1921 The level of Lake Derwentwater fell 
lower than ever previously recorded , at Maresfield, 
Sussex, threepence a pail was paid for water, and at 
Lwgho, near Blackburn water was brought m cans 
like milk and strictly rationed by the station master 

Feb 4, 1 579 Snow — Holinsheil records that on 

Feb 4, and the following night ” fell such abundance 
of snow, that in the morning, the same snow 
was found in London to he two foot deep m the 
shallowest and otherwise, being driven by the wind 
very boisterous in the northeast, banks one ell or a 
yard and a half deep In tho which drifts of snow, 
far ileeper in the country, manv cattle, and some men 
and women were overwhelmed and lost It snowed 
till the eighth day of that month, and freezed till the 
tenth, and then followed a thaw with continual ram a 
long tune after, which caused such high waters, and 
great floods, that the marshes and low grounds bemg 
drowned for the time, and tho water of the Thames 
' rose so high mto Westminster Hall, that after the fall 
thereof, some fishes were found to remain m the said 
hall ” 

Feb 5, 1783 Earthquake — The senes of great 
Calabnan earthquakes beginning on Feb 6 are of 
mterest as the first to be carefully studied There 
were six great shocks, the strongest being those of 
Feb 6 and Mar 28 The meizoseismal areas were 
all small, one town bemg ruined, while another a few 
miles away escaped damage Besides bemg shallow, 
the focus oscillated to and fro over a distance of 60 
miles from Messina to Gintalco By Oct 1786, 1186 
after shocks were felt at Monteleone 

Feb s and 7, 1892 Low Temperature — The lowest 
temperature ever recorded on the earth’s surface was 
-90^F at Verkhoyansk, Siberia, 200 miles from the 
mouth of the Lena River 

Feb 7, 1 9a r Drought — ^Prom February to October 
1921 barometric pressure was above normal over the 
whole of Europe except the north of Scandmavia, over 
the United States, and most of Asia These nine 
months, and tho Jrear as a whole, were exceptionally 
dry over a large part of the northern hemisphere 
In London, the drought began on Feh 7, and no 
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appr«oi«ble nun fell until V«b 20. The yeaf was not 
eapeoially diy in Sootland and Ireland, but in England 
It 'Waa the meat smoe at leaet the beginning of the 
nineteenth oentu^ , in parts of east Kent the rainfall 
was less than half the average, and at Margate the 
total rainfall for* the year was only 10 Uiones In 
July the flow of the River Thames at Teddington fell 
to less than one third of the normal July flow In 
western Europe the drowht was equally severe . m 
Belgivun and northern France it was without pro 
cedent in histone tunes, Switzerland and northern 
Italy suffered severely, and in the Trentmo the water 
of “tine of the lakes f^l so low that a small island 
appeared for the first tune since the great drought of 
1809 In Russia the harvest failed, oausmg wide 
sprMd famme and many deaths 

Fsb 8, 1843 Earthquake — By the destructive 
earthquake of Guadeloupe, Pomte k Pitre, the prm 
oipal town and port of the island, was reduced to a 
heap of nuns The shock was felt in Barbados and 
along the coast of British Guiana, so that the disturbed 
area must have contamed at least one million square 
miles The wharves of Pomte k Pitre subsided 
throughout their length, m one place by about a foot 


Societies and Academies 

London 

Royal Society, Jan 23 — Lord Rayleigh Normal 
atmospheric dispersion as the cause of the ‘ Green 
flash ’ at sunset, with illustrative experiments (see 
NaTuas, Jan 20, p 144) — F W Aston The photo 
metry of mesa spectra and the atomic weights of 
krypton, xenon , and mercury The relative abundance 
of isotopes can be deduced from the photometry of 
their lines in mass spectra with sufficient accuracy 
for a prelunmary survey Numerical results are 
given for the six isotopes of krypton, nine isotopes of 
xenon, and seven isotopes of mercury The ‘ isotopic 
moment ' of an element is defined and its value given 
for these three elements Atomic weight of mercury 
deterramed from the abundance resets is in good 
accordance with the accepted value , those for 
krypton and xenon suggest that those deduced from 
the densities are about 1 per cent too low -PAM 
Olrac A theory of electrons and protons It is 
proposed that nearly all the states of negative energy 
are occupied, so that an electron in a state of positive 
energy cannot jump into them, by the exclusion 
principle A state of negative energy that is not 
occupied may then be identified as a proton, as it will 
appear to have a positive energy and positive charge 
(see also p 182) — R V Southwell ana L Chitty ^ 
the problem of hydro dynamic stability ( 1 ) The paper 
deals with stability of steady shearmg motion m a 
viscous fluid The method of normm 00 ordinates 
appears to be satisfactory for infinitesimal disturb 
anoes Within the range of ‘ Reynolds’ number ’ 
covered, all normal disturbances have a decreasing 
tune-factor, which depends on Reynolds’ number in 
an extremely oomplioated way The looped diagrams 
representmg this dependence have no counterpart m 
ordmary problems of vibration theory — T E Stern 
Some remarks on the conduction of electricity in 
metals and upon allied phenomena There are two 
classes of phffliomena (1) Those sssooiated with the 
flow of electricity m closed oirouits, to be investigated 
only by making use of transport theories , and (2) 
those associated with insulatM conductors, to be m 
veetigated by general equilibrium theories Various 
consequences of this difierence — such as difference 
between cooling effects of evaporation of electrons 
from msulated and from unmsulated eimduotora — are 
mveetigated Special phenomena arising m case of 
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non isotropic oonduetors are considered — A Harvey 
The Zeeman eOeot in the band speotnim of hdium (2) 
Estimates are given of magmtudes of (unresolved) 
Zeeman patterns m He, bands of type *£> — >-2P *11 
Effects are widely different for different imtial terms 
J>e, Dr, and Do, and appear to bo closely related to 
uncoupling of eleotronio orbital angular momentum L 
from the mter nuclear axis A few observations on 
the singlet system were possible, results bemg gener- 
ally similar to those for the triplet system 
Genkva 

Society of Physics and Natural History, Oct 24 — 
T. Tommasina Experunoital proof, m the heat 
rsKliation, of dynamic ultra red rays A double radio- 
meter, revolving m opposite directions, is placed under 
a triple glass wall, m order to ekmmate the direct 
action of heat With a previously heated pad of cloth, 
or piece of wood charcoal, coke, or anthracite, there is 
an immediate rotation of the vanes The author con- 
cludes from this that heated black bodies emit pene 
trating radiations— R Matthey The chromosomes 
of saurians The author has established the ohromo 
some formula of ten species, representmg eight 
families A olassifioation based on the chromosome 
formula fits m fairly well with modern systematios — 
E BrinerandA Rivier The chemical action of eleotrio 
discharges , the influence of the electrodes on the pro 
duotion of nitnc oxide by the are Relymg upon elec 
tronic theories, more especially on the laws regulatmg 
the eleotronio emission of solid bodies, the authors have 
realised, usmg appropriate material for the electrodes, 
marked improvements m the chemical yield of the elec 
trie arc in the fixation of nitrogen in the form of oxide 

Nov 7 — E Cherbuliez and St Antbacher The 
physiological presence of copper m certain organs m the 
higher animals A very exact method of estimation 
has shown the presence of copper in the organs of the 
higher animals The liver and the spleen are much 
richer in this element m the newly bom than m the 
adult , m the tuberculous guinea pig the proportion 
of copper 18 mcreased m the liver and reduced m the 
spleen These facts suggest a hitherto unsuspected 
pnysioloKical rfile for copper — G Tiercy Generalisa 
tion of the Flantamour method for the measurement 
of the error of compensation of chronometers The 
Flantamour method, applied at Teddm^on, Beean^on, 
and Geneva, has been proposed by Flantamour for 
the case of three thermal periods The author shows 
that it also applies m a very simple maiuier to the 
ease of n periods — R. Wavre Complement to the 
theory of planetary figures The author, by a rigorous 
and short method, had obtamed a system of theo 
retical relations givmg the free surface of fluid stars 
in slow rotation Wishing to pass from theory to 
practice, he puts these relations m a form directly 
utihsable m geodesy, makmg evident the quantities 
physically measurable The results obtamM surest 
that an agreement is possible between the geod^o 
measurements and the value of a oertam constant 
furnished by the precession of the equmoxes 
LENmOBAD 

Academy of Science* (Comptea rendua. No 19) — 
E Selivanova Coelanihtta aubHUa (Tratt ) Seidel 
This grass, known hitherto from a few looahties in 
western Europe, Siberia, and North Amenoa, has been 
found by the author near the river Volohov, m the 
Novgorod provuice of European Russia — P Piatkov 
Botanical and soil mvestigations on Novaya Zemlya. 
in the area of the poUw geophysioal observat^ 
‘Matoohkm Shar’, during 1927-1928 A brief pre- 
liminary account of the mvestisations — A N Labuat- 
eov The depositsof molybdenite m the Khibm tundra. 
A description of the deposits is presented 
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Research and Finance in the Study of 
Man and his Past 

I N a note which appeared m Nature of Feb 1, 
p 176, the announcement of the departure of 
the British Museum’s expedition to British Hon 
duras for the purpose of contmmng the excavation 
of Mayan antiquities is coupled with a reference to 
an appeal by the Director of the Museum for funds 
to carry on the work and to ensure its continuation 
It is held out as an inducement to subscribers, that 
the sites on which these investigations are being 
made are within imperial territory, and that this 
fact gives to British archajologists a security of 
tenure which they are unable to secure on any pre 
historic Bite in the old world That this is an 
element in archffiological research of no little im- 
jKirtance is indicated by the recent removal of the 
ojierations of the British School of Archaeology m 
Egypt to Palestine, as well as by the experience of 
those who have continued to work in Egypt since 
changed conditions have prevailed Even the m 
tensely interesting archaeological field which is 
opening up m India along the Indus Valley is not 
likely to offer rival attractions to Honduras m this 
respect, while at anv rah' investigation on import 
ant sites is primarily a function of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey The Schools of Archaeology m 
Iraq and Palestme operate m mandated territory, 
while those at Athens and Romo are naturally 
entirely subject to the regulations for the time 
being of their hosts They may at any moment 
hnd their activities restricted, as happened in 
Greece a few years ago when the operations of 
foreign schools of archaeology were limited to 
two sites in any one year The expedition to 
British Honduras, therefore, it is justly claimed, 
enjoys a unique advantage m that it is workmg 
entirely within the boundaries of British territory 
Wo wish the Director’s ajipeal every success , 
but while commending it strongly as m every way 
calling for the generous support of the public, it 
IS in no spirit of criticism that wo point out that it 
inevitably gives nse to a variety of reflections It 
may he said without undue partiality that British 
field work in archaeology has proved itself second 
to none m scientific methods of excavation and in 
the accurate and painstaking recordmg and preser- 
vation of results Yet while our archaeologists are 
to the fore in every field m the Old World, the New 
has been sadly neglected Students m Bntain of 
the archaeology and cultures of America — ^North, 
Central, and South — are a small, if distmguished, 
body. If, however, there is one man who jdayed the 
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greatest part m establishing the modem study of 
Central American aroheeology, it is an Englishman, 
Dr A P Maudslay, whose remarkable journeys of 
exploration brought back from the Centred Amenoan 
forests, Burmountmg almost incredible difficulties, a 
wonderful senes of plaster casts of Mayan anti- 
quities which were afterwards presented to the 
nation 

l!'lie magnitude of this work has never been j 
generally appreciated The density of vegetation I 
m the tropical forest made it a work of mtense 
endurance even to rhach the rums and to clear 
them from the vegetation with which they were 
covered , but apart from that, every ounce of the 
plaster of Fans used m making these large casts was 
imported from England and earned by the expedi- 
tion to the sites on which it was used The total 
cost borne by Dr Maudslay himself was at least 
£10,000, while the labour and time involved by his 
expeditions will be appreciated when it is remem- 
bered that Capt Joyce’s expedition to Pusilh& m 
1929 with the aid of a motor tractor took eighteen 
days to cover a distance of 48 miles by land and 
nver For Honduras that was good progress 
The whole way on land had to be out through 
thick vegetation 

With a record of this character behind us m 
Amenoamst studies — ^without reference to the 
valuable contnbution made by Capt Joyce, both 
in his synthetic studies of Amenoan archaeology 
and his original mvestigations — ^it seems moredible 
that the opportumty should be neglected The 
attention of Bntish archaeologists should be at- 
tracted to a study of such mterest and importance 
A Bntish school of Amencan archaeology should 
be built up to explore our own territory in Central 
Amenoa The fields of the Old World offer an at- 
traction which cannot be denied They are be 
ginmng to Imk up the history of civilisation as a 
whole in time and space m a manner in which 
American archaeology m its present isolation, apart 
from diffusionist views, cannot hope to do The 
development of scientific method on Old World 
sites makes them admirable trauung grounds for 
the student , but Amenoan archaeology presents 
its own problems in method, and it must be re- 
membered that even here stratigraphical problems 
have to be solved even if the conditions differ, as 
can be seen m the work of American archaeologists 
in the South-Western States, in Mexico Valley, and 
m some of the other recent mvestigations m Central 
and South Amenoa 

Further, m Central Amenoa it is difficult to fore- 
cast what the future may bring forth, for mvesti^- 
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tion has still to demonstrate with certainty the 
beginnmgs of this culture The opportunities for 
discovery seem to be practically unlimited The 
short tnal aeroplame flight made from Behze recently 
by Col Lmdbm'gh showed how many unknown ruins 
It was possible to sight m an area relatively 
restneted When once the facts of the case are 
appreciated, they require no emphasis to press the 
need for the formation of such a school, perhaps on 
the hnes of Sir Fhnders Petne’s Egyptian school 
rather than of those at Athens and Rome The 
Bntish Museum’s expedition, if placed on a per 
manent basis, might form its nucleus It would be 
a graceful recognition of a great piece of work, which 
18 a credit to Bntish archaeological studies, if it 
could m some way be linked with the name of 
Dr Maudslay 

These matters, however, he with the future 
The Bntish Museum’s appeal is of the present 
The Bntish Museum appeals for funds for an ex- 
pedition of exploration m a Bntish Colony 1 In 
other words, a great national institution has to 
appeal to the generosity of the pnvate mdividual 
to carry out work which its administration has 
decided is withm its province and for which mem- 
bers of its own staff have been seconded In this 
year’s expedition the expenenced and exceptionally 
qualified leader is unable to participate, owmg, it 
18 presumed, to his official duties as Deputy Keeper , 
and part of the funds are denved from the generous 
gift of an American For this gift we are grateful, 
but an expedition so essentially Bntish should be 
able to rely if necessary upon British money 

The case of the Honduras Expedition is not 
smgular The excavations at Ur, which have pro- 
duced results epoch makmg m their revelation of 
the early history of civihsation, have also been 
earned out by an expedition of the Bntish Museum , 
but although the Museum authorities were well 
aware of the importance of the site, they did not 
feel justified m entenng upon the financial responsi- 
bilities mvolved by its excavation until a joint 
expedition was proposed by the Museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania Three seasons ago 
the excavation had to close down prematurely for 
lack of funds at a most important stage of its work, 
when the possibihty of disturbance during the 
summer endangered the most momentous dis- 
covenes ever made on the site, as was shown im- 
mediately the work reopened in the foUowmg 
season 

It scarcely calls for argument that work which is 
considered sufficiently important to be corned on 
; under the ssgis of a national institution such as the 
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Bntiflh Museum should not depend for its con 
tmmty upon the preoanous generosity of the private 
individual Such investigations are not under- 
taken with undue frequency, or without careful 
consideration of their intrmsic importance and 
their moment in the general advancement of know- 
ledge If they are undertaken, it is surely beneath 
our digmty that the Director should be m such a 
position that he must appeal to the mdividual 
citizen, or even to a foreign benefactor, to provide 
the funds to carry out what it has been decided 
after due consideration is a proper function of a 
national institution 

The Royal Commission on Museums and National 
Galleries has reported with admirable moderation 
and discretion , but it has shown that our national 
collections have been starved The Report recog- 
nises the nation’s indebtedness to the private 
benefactor in the past it hopes that we may still 
rely upon the generosity of the mdividual in the 
future Archseological exploration, however, is 
too often a matter of immediate opportumty, both 
in Bite and persoimel, to depend upon fortuitous 
finance It would be an excellent thing if a com 
mission similar to that on the Museums were ap 
pomted to examine the question of State assistance 
to scientific research m general Some provision 
IS already made out of national funds for certain 
branches of research , but the benefits of this provi- 
sion are practically confined to the physical sciences 

How much 18 done for the humamstio sciences ? 
What funds are available for anthropology ? A line 
has been drawn at physical anthropology, while 
the amounts available for archaeology from the 
grants allocated by the Royal Society are, as a rule 
and relatively, almost neghgible It has been 
pomted out again and agam that, through a lack of 
funds, enthnographio material withm the Empire 
IS being allowed to disappear rapidly as our pnmi 
tive peoples come mto contact with European cul 
ture Archseological material is perhaps m better 
case , but if so, this is due to pnvate benefaction 
and a greater interest taken m the subject by the 
pubhc, who are sometimes prepared to give prac- 
tical expression to that interest in the form of a 
subscription Even so, financial resources are pre- 
eanous and often inadequate 

The success of the appeal for a School of Aroheeo- 
logy m Iraq was almost entirely a success of the 
personahty of the late Miss Gertrude Bell The 
appeal of the British School of Archeology m 
Palestme failed utterly, and that too at a time when 
the Government had withdrawn its temporary flnan* 
mal support Here, however, if anywhere, might 
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archaeology have looked for sympathy and assist- 
ance from the public when it was engaged in 
mvestigating the early history of that country m 
which so many of our rehgious and intellectual 
antecedents are rooted Palestme is the chief 
spiritual fount of the Bntish peoples, but it is not 
the only one We have Bntish schools m other 
countnes to which our civilisation is almost as 
deeply mdebted The schools at Athens and Rome 
have been generously supported by subscnption 
and benefaction, but their means have been and 
contmue to be inadequate to carry out fully the 
programme of instruction and research they have 
sot themselves Further, m each case they repre- 
sent the Bntish nation m almost an equal degree 
with the Bntish Embassy They provide an m 
telleotual and academic, as well as a social, centre 
representative of the British nation, for visitors 
and residents alike That their work should be 
endangered or restricted for lack of funds does us 
as a nation no credit 

The question of the subvention of research in 
humanistic studies from public funds opens up a 
wide field upon which it is not possible here to 
do more than touch The archaeology of Great 
Bntam itself, for example, has its no less urgent 
needs While claims on the pubhc purse are many 
and the country is overburdened with taxation, a 
plea from any one department of knowledge may 
easdy be set aside as mopportune on grounds of 
public pohcy It is for this reason that for a 
reasoned verdict on the urgency of the plea we 
should look to a public inquiry mto the present 
needs of research, especially m the humanistic 
sciences 


Mendelism and Anthropology 
Heredity in Man By Prof R Ruggles Gates 
Pp xiii + 385 (London Constable and Co , 
Ltd , 1929 ) 24« net 

A BOOK with a title “ Heredity m Man ” will 
attract the attention of the many who are 
mterested m human affairs, and who have been 
made aware of the proven usefulness of the con- 
tributions of the science of genetics to the practices 
of ammal and plant breedmg 
It will appeal strongly to such as hold the view 
that the further evolution of man, and therefore 
of society, will take the form of the conscious and 
dehberate mampulation by man of the attributes 
of hiB enviroiuuent and of the mechanisms that 
are himself These will agree with the statement 
m the preface that a knowledge of human heredity 
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muBt form the baeis of any enlightened attempt to 
influence the future development of the human 
race This is the pomt of view of the ardent 
eugeniBt, who would seem to advocate the apphoa- 
tion of stock breeding practices for the prevention 
of the continued existence of undesired types 

The book will be read by the student of pohtical 
science as well as by those politicians, professional 
and^amateur, who, nowadays, so eagerly seek 
biological endorsement for their own peculiar 
prejudices To day it is not uncommon, when 
the politician speaks, to hear the views of some 
biologist If, for example, m a country, changing 
economic and political circumstances make it 
desirable on the part of those presently m power 
to limit the numbers of immigrants from countries 
where a lower standard of living and different 
habits and manners obtain, the official reason 
that 18 commonly given in explanation of such an 
attitude and for such a policy is one that is based 
on the teachings of those biologists who preach 
the view that certam races or racial types are 
genetically supenor 

Beading this book, the ougenist who seeks en- 
couragement for pohcies of a positive kind, and the 
politician who seeks an authority that he may 
quote, will be disappointed, for Prof Buggies 
Oates avoids discussion of the implications of 
genetic fact, contentmg himself with the presenta 
tion of what has been said and what has been 
thought, and leaving the task of weavmg these 
facts into considered pohcies to other people, 
probably less able than himself 

The book will be read by the physician who seeks 
an answer to the question now frequently put to 
him, ‘ Should we two with such and-such family 
histones, or with such and such personal dis- 
abilities, marry and have children ^ ’ It is true 
that now the domination of bactenology m medi- 
cine 18 wamng, medical practitioners are studymg 
much more thoroughly the rdle of inheritance m 
the etiology of disease, and that this new and m- 
tensified interest is revealed in the quality of their 
wntmgs But though the doctor will hnd m this 
book a very complete compilation of what has been 
recorded and of what has been said of the mode of 
inhentanoe of physical defect and derangement, 
he will probably decide that the author too fre- 
quently goes beyond the human subject for his 
examples — there are at least a hundred references 
to inherited characters in ammals other than man — 
and he will certamly find that m a very great many 
instances of such inherited abnormality he can 
obtam nothing that will help him to answer cate- 
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goncally the question that is asked. This, un- 
fortunately, must necessarily be so, for the majority 
of the records of family histones have been taken 
by such as have been untrained m genetical methods 
and relate all too commonly to individuals intro- 
duced solely through anecdote But even though 
Prof Buggies Gates advises but rarely, as when, 
for example, he states, quoting Macklin, “ 13 per 
cent of pupils in bhnd schools are blmd through 
cataract They should obviously not have 
children ”, such facts as are known are fairly 
given, and these will permit the physician himself, 
having read the book, to present a reasonable 
opimon 

It 18 accepted that, socially, the inherited physical 
defects and derangements are not so important as 
are the mental The reason for this would seem 
to be that a greater proportion of the physical are 
either curable or are of a land that do not senously 
handicap their exhibitors in competition with their 
fellows The fact that polydaotyly is mherited 
IS of mterest and of scientific importance, but no 
one would advocate legislation which would deny 
parentage to the polydactylous The condition 
does not seriously handicap its exhibitor, and, in 
any case, the extra digit in each succeeding genera 
tion can be cut off Bed green blindness is an 
inherited character, and unless parentage is denied 
to such as carry m their hereditary constitutions 
the factors responsible, it will spread slowly but 
surely through a population But although it 
cannot be cured, it is not, in present circum- 
stances, a serious handicap It can therefore be 
disregarded It is only when a defect is incurable 
and when it renders its exhibitor unable success- 
fully to compete with his fellows that it constitutes 
a problem The simplest method of solving this 
would of course bo to find a cure, and doubtless, 
as time passes, advances in medical science will 
give to mankind the power to repair hereditary 
deficiencies and to prevent many forms of genetic 
defect 

Since most of the inherited and undesirable 
mental characters are presently incurable, since 
we do not know the chemistry of normality, and 
because they render the individual a burden to 
bimself and, more particularly, to his fellows, they 
constitute a very serious social problem For 
example. Prof Buggies Gates quotes Goddard, 
who states that 60 per cent of all paupers and of 
all prostitutes are feeble mmded, and accepts the 
statement that feeble mindedness is, m the majority 
of instances, an inherited character, behavmg as 
a simple Mendelian recessive Here again Prof 
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Buggies Gates studiously avoids any discussion 
of the unpkcations of this statement Surely, if 
it is accepted that feeble-mmdedness is commonly 
a hereditary character, behaving in inheritance as 
a simple recessive, the methods to be adopted to 
prevent the multiplication of such stocks are 
obvious Surely it is reasonable that those who 
read a book such as this should expect therein a 
statement of the views of the author ooneemmg 
such a matter as this Possibly, Prof Buggies 
Gates IS of the opimon that it is the task of the 
biologist to present the facts, and not for the bio- 
logist alone to discuss policies based on these facts 
Many will agree with this view But the biologist 
to day cannot refuse to make his contribution 
towa^ the construction of policies that affect 
mankind It is probable that Prof Buggies Gatos 
holds the view that before the biologist can advise 
action he must be in possession of all the pertinent 
data The fact that only some 30 pages out of a 
total of some 380 are devoted to a discussion of 
mental characters in man will show how very little 
is known of those normal and abnorihal characters 
which are so important socially 

It IS only as one approaches the end of the book 
that one realises that Prof Buggies Gates’s interest 
in human heredity is directly related to his activities 
as an anthropologist Throughout the book he 
neglects the interest of the pohtioian, the physician, 
and the eugemst, though he continually refers to 
matters of profound interest to them, and for the 
reason that undoubtedly he is addressing himself 
to the anthropologist He treats the subject of 
racial crossing mamly from this angle, and dis 
cusses all too briefly the general pohoy of such 
mtermixtures From the very insufficient and 
haphazard crosses that have been made he con 
eludes — as would be expected from one with 
genetical knowledge — that the melting pot con 
ception 18 now discredited, and that segregation 
of independently inherited characters occurs even 
after thousands of years 

It 18 entirely satisfactory to know that through 
such a book as this the genetic pomt of view will 
be mtroduced mto anthropological htorature, and 
there is no doubt that m writing this book Prof 
Buggies Gates has rendered great service But 
anthropologists are few, and politicians, physicians, 
and eugenists are many, and it is to be hoped that 
Prof Buggies Gates will now address the large 
audience that awaits him. The geneticist has 
contributions of the utmost importance to make, 
and it is highly desirable that we should know what ' 
Prof Buggies Gates, as a geneticist, has to say upon 
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such questions as, for example, the effect of emigra- 
tion and immigration upon the Scottish stock , 
the worthiness of our present information concern- 
ing feeble mindedness , the validity of the argument 
concermng racial genetic superionty There are 
scores of questions such as these that are puzzlmg 
the minds of those who are guiding the destimes 
of Great Britain, and they can only be answered 
when the biologist has made his contribution 
Having read the book carefully, one suffers from 
a feehng of regret that the author has quoted the 
opimons of others so much and presented his own 
so infrequently, for, without doubt. Prof Buggies 
Gates can bring to the discussion of this subject of 
human heredity, fresh points of view that would be 
exceedmgly stimulating F A E Crew 


Science and Art of Lubrication 

The Principles and Praciice of Lubrication a 
Manual for Petroleum Technologists, Students, 
Engineers, Oil Salesmen, etc By Prof Alfred W 
Nash and Br A B Bowen Pp xi+3I5+29 
plates (London Chapman and Hall, Ltd , 
1929) I5e not 

I N the opmion of the authors, lubrication is no 
longer an art , for to secure efficiency it is 
now necessary to understand the scientific pnn- 
ciples upon which the proper choice of lubricating 
oils and greases depends, and also the laws upon 
which the proper design of bearings is based 
Engmeers m the past have had to rely wholly 
upon their practical experience when deahng with 
lubrication problems , but of recent years scientific 
ally conducted experiments have shown what the 
actual conihtions are under which lubricated bear 
mgs run One of the most satisfactory features of 
such research work has been that whilst engineers 
inter(»ted in lubrication problems are more 
inohnod to study the teachings of scientific dis 
covery, scientific workers are more desirous of 
assistmg the practical man to ascertam the causes 
of the difficulties met with in practice , with the 
result that it is now possible to produce a manual, 
such as the one we are considering, deahng with the 
subject rather as a science than as an art How- 
ever, it must not be forgotten that, although much 
has been aocomphshed, there remam some pecuhar 
factional phenomena which cannot be satisfactonly 
accounted for 

The practice of lubrication is essentially the 
interposition between two surfaces m rubbmg con- 
tact, of some fluid or soft solid, which will suffi- 
ciently reduce the factional resistance to prevent 
vl 
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them from heating and injuring each other The 
vanous types of fnotion are treated of in Chap u , 
and are classified under two headmgs as follows 

Unlvbbioatbid Surfaces 

(a) Dry FruUum — This represents friction be- 
tween perfectly clean, dry, sohd surfaces 

(b) Boiling Friction — A term apphed to such 
reaq^ionary force as is found between sohd sur- 
faces separated by balls or rollers 

Lubricated Surfaces 

(c) Boundary Friction 

(d) Fluid Friction 

In the case of fluid friction the surfaces are 
entirely separated from each other by a compare 
tively thick film of the lubricant Beauchamp 
Towers’ experiments on journal friction are clearly 
described, as also are the investigations of Osborne 
Reynolds concermng the cause of the separation of 
the shaft and bearing surfaces by a film of oil 
under pressure When the rubbing surfaces are 
flat they separate only shghtly, and a compara 
tively thick fluid film does not form Michell’s 
method of causing such a thick lubricating film to 
accumulate is figured and described The co 
efficient of friction of bearings resting upon such 
viscous films 18 very small, so small indeed that 
the heat developed by friction escapes freely by 
conduction and convection, and there is no undue 
rise of temperature The authors, however, point 
out that, as evidenced by wear, very few beanngs 
in practice can be working at all times under 
conditions of complete fluid friction, as there is 
no wear when such conditions prevail On this 
account all bearings, even when they have been 
designed so that they are in most conditions of 
runmng separated by a lubricatmg viscous film, 
must be supplied with an oil which has a low 
coefficient of static friction, so as to keep them 
cool when boundary conditions of friction super 
vene 

Boundary friction receives a good deal of atten 
tion from the' authors, the experimental work of 
Sir Wilham Hardy and others bemg cited When 
viscous hquids or greases are spread over surfaces 
in rubbing contact, the resultmg threshold or static 
fnotion IS not found to bear any regular relation- 
ship to the viscosity of the lubneant, except when 
members of chemical senes, such as the paraffins 
or alcohols, are contrasted the one with the other 
Engmeers have alwajis recognised this, and have 
r^arded as lubricants only those liquids with 
small threshold frictions Thus, qmte apart from 
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its viscosity, a liquid, to be a good lubricant, 
must possess marked ‘ oilmess ’ Clean solids m 
rubbing contact also have widely different thresh- 
old fnctions , that is, they vary in ‘ unctuousness ’ 

In practice the lowest frictions are obtamed by 
using solids for the rubbing surfaces which have 
marked unctuousness, with lubricants of marked 
oihness 

Specific gravity and viscosity are dealt with in 
Chap m , methods for their determination being 
desenbed, and apparatus illustrated 

In Chap IV the design and lubrication of 
bearings are discussed As both ammal and vege- 
table lubricants possess the property of oihness 
much more markedly than mmeral oils, the authors 
consider that the importance of the property of 
unctuousness m lieanng metals cannot be over- 
estimated, a good bearing metal often enabhng a 
moderately oily lubneant to work satisfactonly 
Indeed, this chapter is sure to prove useful to the 
engineer 

Chap V deals with the source, methods of manu- 
facture, preparation, and composition of lubneants, 
as well as their compoundmg and blending In 
the followmg two chapters the chemistry and the 
chemical and physical testing of lubricants are con- 
sidered Here(p 191 ) the authors rightly remark 
“ It has already been pomted out that the best 
judgment of the value of an oil is made from a 
test in the machinery for which it is mtendod , 
such a test can constitute the only reliable guide 
to the durability and lubricating value of the oil 
However, there are certain chemical tests which 
should be made before the oil roaches the engineer, 
and these tests, although not deciding the lubncat- 
ing power, give important information upon the 
degree of refinmg of the oil, its mineral, fatty, or 
compound nature, and also the impurities or 
adulterants ” 

The mechamcal testing of lubricants in special 
machines is considered in Chap ix Mechanical 
fnction tests being the only fair means of ascertam- 
ing the lubricatmg value of oils, they are most 
satisfactorily made by usmg one or other of the 
many forms of mechanical oil testing machmes 
which have been devised to reproduce as closely as 
possible the conditions met with under vanous 
practical conditions of work Thus we have here 
described machines for determinmg unctuousness 
and oihness, and others for conditions when these 
and viscous film conditions are combined 

The manual has been well produced, the type 
being clear, and the illustrations numerous and 
good HMD 
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Modern Light 

MilUer-PouiMeta Lehrbuch der Physxk Elfle Aufiage 
HerauBgegeben von A Eucken, O Lummer und 
E Waetzmann In funf Banden Band 2 
Lehre von der strahlenden Energte {Optik) 
Herausgegeben von Karl Wilhelm Meissner 
Zweite Halfte, Erster Teil Pp xvi + 929 1708 + 
19 Zweite Halfte, Zweiter Tell Pp xv + 1709 
2392 (Braunschweig Friedr Vieweg und 
Sohn A -G , 1929 ) 87 50 gold marks 
f I IHESE important contributions to the literature 
-L on optics have been produced under very 
adverse conditions The initial responsibihty for 
their production was assumed by 0 Lummer, who 
arranged the division of the work and its distnbu 
tion among various oontnbutors Unfortunately, 
Lummer died in July 1926, when the work was m 
an advanced stage and the first half volume of 
“ Die Lehre von der strahlenden Energie ” was 
already in the press The first half volume, there 
fore, appeared in 1926, and the two books which 
form the second half-volume are now before us 
The long interval of time between the appearance 
of the first and second half volumes is due partly 
to the withdrawal of many of Luramer’s associates 
from active participation in the work, and partly 
to the need for considerable revision and enlarge 
ment of the articles which were ready for the press 
at the time of Lummer’s death, m order to bnng 
them up to date 

In spite of these serious difficulties, the new 
editor, K W Meissner, has produced two books 
which Will be regarded by all teachers of physics 
as extremely valuable contributions, although it 
must be recorded that their contents are over 
whelmingly drawn from German sources As 
Lummer’s original plan of production had more or 
less to be mamtained, there is some slight over- 
lappmg, but only one or two important points have 
been omitted from the work The books are pro 
fusely illustrated, and many of the illustrations 
have great pedagogical value 
Meissner commences the now half volume with 
a short section on plane polarised light, which is 
followed by sections on double refraction, rotation 
of the plane of polarisation, and the crystal optics 
of X rays, by E Buchwald The mathematical 
treatment of the Eresnel wave theory is rather 
condensed, but we appreciate the clear explanation 
of the way in which a modem polanmeter should 
be used On photometry the English reader has 
excellent sources of information m his own tongue,* 
but the article contributed by H Kohn is not 
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without distinction His discussion of Lambert’s 
law IS particularly good, as also are his descriptions 
of modem spectro photometers and colorimeters , 
we wish, however, that he did not consider it 
necessary to express the pentane lamp as 10/9 
Hefner unit The apparatus and technique for the 
investigation of the whole spectrum are descnbed 
in a senes of articles by Czerny, Oehroke, Hettner, 
and Meissner The methods descnbed for produc 
mg spectra include the explosion of wires and 
King’s carbon furnace Czerny and Hettner are 
also responsible for an excellent article on black 
body radiation, although the experimental portions 
do not take into account work earned out later than 
1926, and no modem Amcncan experiments are 
described The theoretical portions have, however, 
been brought up to date by W Pauli, who, inci 
dentally, emphasises that the Compton effect pro- 
vides a prtMif that the pressure of radiation is dis 
continuous R Minkowski completes the first book 
with a long chapter on the theory of reflection, 
refraction, and disiiersion, in which adequate atten- 
tion IS paid to modem developments 
The second book opens with an introductory 
chapter on the fundamental ideas of the quantum 
theory applied to atomic structure Although this 
introduction is very good, it would not excite en- 
thusiasm were it not for the fact that to it are 
added sections on the magnetic properties of elec- 
trons and on the new wave mechames These 
additions increase the value of the chapter enor- 
mously, although it 18 felt that more attention could 
well have been paid to the experimental aspects, and, 
for example, some mention made of G P Thomson’s 
work 'The reader will have little difficulty in 
following the excellent summary of Heisenberg’s 
theory of the hehum spectrum, which led directly 
to the prediction of the two forms of hydrogen 
A short description of the production of spectral 
lines by G Hertz is the prelude to lengthy contnbu 
tions by F Paschen and A Kratzer, v ho respect 
ively describe in detail the structure and ongin of 
line and band spectra The investigation and theory 
of the Zeeman effect are very ably summarised by 
E Back, whose work with intense magnetic fields 
IS so well known D Coster is responsible for the 
treatment of X-ray spectroscopy He gives a 
histonoal outhne of its development, and then 
describes m detail the design of modern X ray 
tubes and spectrographs for research purposes 
He discusses the bearmg of Bohr and Stoner’s 
ideas on the experimental results and devotes 
considerable attention to the contmuous X-ray 
spectrum and to thq phenomena of dispersion 
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Of all the German workers on radioactivity, few 
can be better qualified to write on X-ra 3 rB than 
Fr&ulem Lise Meitner Her contribution is brief 
and to the pomt, but would be unproved by the 
provision of more diagrams The contributions of 
R Ladenburg on magneto- and electro-optics are 
very impressive R W Pohl deals with photo- 
electncity, but his treatment of the mam pheno- 
menriB rather of the nature of a summary This 
is mainly because he confines himself to the purely 
optical aspects of photoelectnoity We would 
certainly have expected some reference to the 
work of Auger m the section on the photoeleotno 
effect m gases, for there exists at least one 
excellent summary of this work m German B 
Gudden is responsible for the articles on fluor- 
escence and phosphorescence They cover a wide 
field, but the average English reader will be sur- 
prised at the smallness of the space devoted to the 
effect of collisums of the second kmd on the fluor 
esoence of gases He will also be surprised at the 
frequent omission of names from the index to the 
half volume, but this will only shghtly diminish his 
respect for an excellent work 


International Astronomical Union 

IntematKmal Research Council International Astro 
nomical Union (Union Astronomique Inter 
natumaie) Transactions of the International 
Astronomical Union Vol 3 Third General 
Assembly held at Leiden, July 5 to July 13, 1928 
Edited by F J M Stratton Pp ix + 348 
(Cambndge At the University Press, 1929 ) 
15s net 

T he third volume of the Transactions of the 
International Astronomical Umon, embodymg 
an account of the proceedmgs at the third general 
assembly held at Leyden m July 1929, is a 
valuable document which, in its general form, 
closely resembles the previous volumes It opens 
with the reports of the executive committee and 
the vanous commissions of which the Union con 
Bists, which were circulated to members before the 
meetmg and formed the basis of discussion The 
modifications and decisions which were made at 
Leyden have, however, been included so far as 
possible witiiout moumng heavy expenditure on 
prmtmg, so that this part of the Transactions 
differs to some extent from the reports issued before 
the meeting 

The volume under notice forms, m fact, a fairly 
complete statement of the present position of the 
proigrammee of research m the vanous departments 
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of astronomy For actual completeness, however. 
Part S also must be consulted, which gives an ac- 
count of the meetmgs of each commission at Leyden, 
with the recommendations adopted Part 2 deals 
with the maugural ceremony and opening general 
assembly, and Part 4 with the closmg general 
assembly Most of the matenal m the first four 
sections is given m English In Part 6 the several 
resolutions adopted by the Umon are collected in 
a classified form and given m French A number 
of appendices record the statutes of the Inter 
national Research Council and the International 
Astronomical Umon, the names of members of the 
committees and commissions, and other cognate 
information 

It 18 much to be hoped that the efforts of the 
Umon to standardise the procedure of astronomers 
m certam matters hitherto left to mdividual choice 
will meet with the success they deserve Such 
matters as the defimtion of the galactic system 
of CO ordinates, the form adopted in publishmg 
astronomical papers, and the abbreviations by 
which recognised publications, societies, etc , are 
represented, have been given senous and praise- 
worthy attention by the respective commissions, 
and their recommendations, if generally adopted, 
would greatly facilitate the work of astronomers 
In particular we would mention the recommenda 
tion, already adopted by some editors, that every 
astronomical paper should be accompanied by a 
short summary The Umon has, of course, no 
power to enforce its desires on these points, and 
this 18 an additional reason why attention should 
be specially directed to them 

To those who were fortunate enough to attend 
the Leyden meetmg, this volume will come as a 
welcome remmder of a delightful experience, and to 
astronomers everywhere it will be an indispensable 
guide Prof Stratton is to be congratulated on 
well maintauung the high standard set by previous 
volumes 


Our Bookshelf. 

Practical Design of Sirnple Steel Structures By 
David S Stewart (The Glasgow Text-Books, 
edited by Q Moncur ) Vol 1 Shop Practice, 
Riveted Connections and Beams, etc Pp xv + 
183 12s Vol 2 PkUe Orders, Columns, 

Trusses, etc Pp xv+215 16s (London. 

Constable and Co , Ltd , 1929 ) 

Txxt-books on structural engineering are now so 
numerous that justification for a new one must 
really be difficult to find The field is certainly 
amply covered by many excellent treatises, the 
names of which will at once suggest thrasselves to 
the student and the practitioner the majority 
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of these pubhoations, however, theoretical con- 
siderations are paramount, sometimes to the ex 
elusion of all others Guided by their instruction, 
the student would be fully equipped to design 
structures on correct scientmc prmciples But, m 
actual practice, there are divergences from theo 
retical considerations on vanous grounds, and this 
aspect of the subject is generally but slightly 
touched UTOn In the case of the present volumes, 
such a detect does not exist, and they are to be 
welcomed as a most valuable vade mecum to the 
mexperienced and the beginner They are full of 
practical hints and directions of sound economical 
value, such as (to mention only a few) the hmita 
tions m the rolling of steel plat^ and sections, and 
the extras charmable on excess sizes, the deterrent 
effect of meticmouB drawings and specifications on 
the obtamment of reasonable quotations, the loss 
due to scrap matenal, etc Some of the hints 
appear to affect minor details, but the cumulative 
effect 18 considerable Perusal of the work, with 
its clear appreciation of the practical aspect of 
structural design, was a distinct pleasure 
In a short notice it is only possible to deal very 
bnefiy with the contents of the volumes, but a 
summansed statement is as follows Vol 1 oon 
sists of eleven chapters dealmg with rolled sections 
for structural purposes , drawing office , template 
loft and the works , fastenings, pitches, and simple 
riveted jomts of plates , flange plate splices , 
sphees for angles, joists, and channels , splices for 
the web plat^ of plate girders , eccentric nvetetl 
connexions , wind pressure — factors of safety , 
beams and the design of a joist and channel crane 
gantry girder Vol 2 has nine chapters dealing 
with plate girders , design of a 40-ft span gantry 
girder , axially loaded columns and their founda 
tions , non axially loaded columns , design of a 
55 ft span roof truss , roof trusses , portal trusses 
and workshops , design of a lattice girder foot- 
bndge , and design of a 70-ft span through rail- 
way bndge Full details of the designs are given 
and many examples are worked out m detail, both 
in symbols and numerically Altogether, excel 
lent volumes and cordially to be recommended 
B C 

An IrUroduction to the Study of Map Projectuma 
By J A Steers Second and revised edition 
Pp xxm-(-204 (London Umversitv of London 
Press, Ltd , 1929 ) 8a fid net 
This httle book is, in the main, what it professes 
to be, and is written chiefiy for those students 
of geography who have but httle knowledge of 
mathematics For that reason the study is oast 
largely m an elementary geometrical form, and 
mathematical symbols are, where possible, avoided 
The plan of the book includes chapters on the pro- 
perties of projections, their systems, the measure- 
ment of areas, the use of scales, and then a 
description and explanation of the more common 
prdections, especially those to be found m atlases, 
those of practical use m topography Givna 
the bmitstions imposed on himself by the author, 
the book fulfils its purpose, and its appeal to the 
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non mathematical student is evidenced by the 
fact that this second edition has been called for 
three years after the issue of the first 

A few matters might perhaps be considered by 
the author before the preparation of a third edition 
The use of the word ‘ normal ’ instead of the usual 
term ‘ polar ’, for that particular case of zemthal 
projections, seems to be an unnecessary alteration m 
estabhshed practice The statement on p 170 that 
the 8 mch maps of the Ordnance Survey are plotted 
by rectangular co ordinates from a central mendian, 
might give the impression that there is one such 
meridian, whereas these maps are plotted by coun- 
ties or groups of counties At the begmmng of the 
book appears a classification m which all projections 
which are not zemthal, comcal, or cylindrical are 
boldly liumped together as conventional — a pos 
Bible arrangement, but not commonly accepted 
Finally, it may be as well to sound a note of warn- 
ing against the habit of looking at map projec- 
tions from a purely geometrical point of view No 
thoroughly sound understanding of the beautiful 
subject of map projections can be arrived at 
through geometrical constructions 
A History of the. Birds of Essex By Wilham E 
Glegg Pp XXXV 142 + 20 plates (London 
H F and G Witherby, 1929 ) 26s net 
Thietv-njnk jears ago Mr Miller Christy’s well- 
known work on ‘ The Birds of Essex ” was pub- 
lisheil, and advances in the technique of idontifi 
cation as well as some changes in the status of the 
birds themselves have taken place dunng the 
mtervemng years This new volume, which takes 
account of the changes and deals critically with 
the older as well as with new reconis, must there 
fore supplant in most respects the earher work as 
the text book of Essex ornithologists The avi- 
fauna of the county is now known to comprise 
281 forms, of which 95 are breeding birds, 26 are 
regular winter visitors (although it will be noted 
that in each of these figures there is a discrepancy 
between the statements on pp xxiv and xxxiv), 
and 160 are birds of passage or irregular visitors 
In connexion with each species are given the 
records of local occurrences and distribution, migra 
tion movements and their dates The book contains 
just the mforraation that the local naturahst de 
mands, and the mtroduction, which with advantage 
might have been very considerably extended, places 
parochial details in a more general sotting 
Chemistry of Pulp and Paper Making By Edwin 
Sutermeister Second edition, rewntteiu Pp 
x + 566 (New York John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc , London Chapman and Hall, Ltd , 1929 ) 
32s 6d net 

Thb new edition of this valuable work, which first 
appeared m 1920, has been carefully revised and 
brought up to-date In incorporating the fresh 
matenal, the author has contmued his useful prac- 
tice of giving the original sources of his information 
m footnotes The work is admirably prmted and 
lUustrated, and it will be welcomed by an mcreasmg 
number of chemical workers m the pulp and paper 
industry 
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Letters to the Editor. 

[The Editor does not hold hitnaelj responstbU for 
optntont expressed by his correspondents Neither 
can he undertake to return, nor to correspond with 
the writers oj, rejected manuscripts intended for this 
or any other part of Natubs No notice is taken 
of anonymous communications ] 

The * Wave* band ’ Theory of Wireless Transmission 

Tm^artiole on this subject in Nature of Jan 18 
by Sir Ambrose Flemmg is scarcely a complete state 
ment of the usually accepted ‘ wave band ’ theory, 
and unless the more complete aspects of this theory 
and their signifloanoe witn respect to the number of 
wireless telephone stations that can ojierate on a 
given range of wave length, and with regard to the 
possibilities of the extensive use of television, are 
correctly stated, it is to be feared that misconceptions 
will arise 

The so called ‘ side bands ' are more than a mere 
mathematical conception Their existence admits of 
the simple experimental demonstration of taking a 
resonance curve of a selective receiver with an un 
modulated, and then with a modulated, valve oscil 
lator In the latter case resonant ‘ humps ’ can 
be shown to exist at the frec^uencies {p ± g)/2ir , 
{p ± 2q)l2r, etc The same expenment shows that a 
selective receiver responds to a modulated electro 
motive force quite differently from an unselective 
receiver, and it is here perhaps that the real explana 
tion 18 to be found of the width of frequency band 
found necessary m practice If a sudden change of 
amplitude takes place an undamped receiver will 
contmue to oscillate for many cycles before its amph 
tude falls correspondingly Its response to sudden 
changes is therefore not strictly in accordance with 
the changes of the received impulse and the rendermg 
IS imjierfect The well known effect of excessive re 
action in a broadcast receiver is due to this cause A 
heavily damped oscillator, however, follows quickly 
the changes of amplitude and gives a true rendering 
But such a heavily damped oscillator cannot be 
limited to pickmg up energy from a narrow band of 
frequency Or, as the wave band theorists express it, 
the sudden changes involve a certam ‘ width of band ’ 
Thus, whether the side bands exist or not is merely 
a matter of a choice of points of view The final 
results ore the same, namely, that a considerable 
range of frequency is necessary for each line of com- 
munication, and the higher the frequency of the 
changes, the wider the range of frequency on which 
energv must be received by the receiver Hence, since 
television involves the greatest rapidity of change of 
amplitude, it also necessarily involves the most highly 
damped receiver and thus the widest band of fre 
quency Cecil L Fortesoub 

City and Guilds (Engmeenng) College, 

Exhibition Rood, 

London, S W 7, Jan 21 

Im Nature of Jan 18, Sir Ambrose Flemmg pre 
sente the wave band theory of wireless transmission 
as a mathematical fiction and issues a caution against 
being misled by the assumption of any physical reality 
m the so called ‘ side waves ’ It can be shown, 
however, not only that this assumption is perfectly 
justifiable, but also that the other mode of thought is 
uable to lead to false conclusions 
Adoptmg Sir Ambrose Fleramg’s notation, we may 
write tor we modulated part of a high frequency 
signal 

a 006 sm pt, 

m which ql2w is the audio frequency and pl2r is the 
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radio frequency This is mathematically mdis- 
tmguishable from 

iA(sm p +qt -fsm p -qt), 

and the question arises whether there is any sort of 
distinction The same kind of question arises when 
we attempt to distmguish a force from the vector sum 
of Its components, and either question is one of 
philosophv which need not concern us here 

The mmrence which one is invited to draw from 
Sir Ambrose Fleming's article is that if a signal 
2 A cos qt sm pt were applied to a band pass filter with 
a pass range oi p - q^top +qg it would emerge intact , 
but everybody knows that in fact all the terms 
corresponding to q>qf, are cut tlown 

The possibility of filtering out side waves, and of 
‘ smgle side band ’ transmission and the like, are the 
usual arguments for their physical existence, but the 
root of the matter and the relation between the two 
points of view can be more clearly exhibiteil thus 
The solution of any electrical network problem 
turns on the solution of simultaneous or possibly 
partial linear differential equations which may be 
typefieil by a simple case 

y + By +Cy -f(t) 

Here y is the current in a certain branch and /(<) is 
the ‘ driving force ’, which may, for example, be 
A cos qt sm pt In this form there is no generally 
known method of solu tion, but if the right hand side 
IS replaced by iA (sin p -gt +sin p +qt), the equation 
assumes a well known standard form and the solution 
18 equally a solution of the original, because there is no 
mathematical distmction between the two forms of 

the right hand side 

O ccasio nally it is possible to recombine the p -qt 
and p +qt terms occurring in the solution , in this 
event one might regard the introduction of the side 
wave terms as a mathematical fiction , but far more 
generaUy no such recombmation is possible, and this 
IS the basis of the ‘ real side wave ’ viewpomt 
Even so it may be possible to develop a calculus of 
the subject which does not employ the side wave 
concept, but it is difficult to see how it could fail to be 
cumbersome, and certainly less convenient than the 
known methods But if it is proposed to think on such 
lines, an amendment does seem necessary to Sir 
Ambrose Flemmg’s statement, “ The whole question 
at issue then is, What range of amplitude is admis 
sible t ” The question surely is not how much the 
amplitude may vary, but at what frequency 

Leslie H BrnroRD 


It is evident there are strong differences of opinion 
08 to the validity of the accepted ‘ wave band’ theory 
Prof Fortesoue and Mr Bedford have stated with 
great clearness their views May I present the follow 
mg considerations on the opposite side t 

If a highly selective wireless receiver associated with 
a good moving coil loud speaker is used to receive 
vocal or instrumental music from a broadcast station, 
we do not find that we have any imjierfeot reproduc- 
tion of high notes relatively to bass notes in receiving 
music broadcast If we are m tqne for very low 
frequency acoustic modulation or bass notes, we are 
also in tune for high frequency or shrill notes If this 
was not the case, we should have to keep on adjusting 
our receiver as the pitch of the music vaned 

Now musical pitch vanes from 40 to 4000, and if 
the carrier wave has a frequency, say, of 103 kc/s (long 
wave Daventry), then tne ordmary theory would 
assert that for each of the highest notes of the orchestra 
there are two simultaneous earner waves emitted 
which may differ m frequency by as much as 4 per cent 
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A good selective receiver cannot respond equally 
well to waves diflenng so much in frequency If, then, 
these two component waves really exist, we should 
have to set our receiver condenser so as to pick them 
up m equal strength, without which the modulation 
would not be created If the receiver resonance curve 
is sharp, this implies that on the band theory high 
notes in mitsio would not be reproduced sufficiently 
loud relatively to low notes Hence one would hie 
led to the conclusion that the best results would 
be obtained by the use of a not very selective 
receiver But that is contrary to experience Makers 
of wiieless receivers endeavour to give them the 
highest selectivity - not only to get the best results 
on one broadcast station but also to exclude that back 
ground of noise which is due to the jam of waves in 
the ether at present of closely adjacent frequencies 
What we leqiure to improve broadcasting is greater 
constancy m omitted carrier wave length and greater 
selectivity in all receivers 

If it were merely a question of formulating explana 
tions, everyone is entitleil to reganl the results in 
whatever light he pleases or to employ what inatho 
raatical artihoes enables him to solve equations But 
alien we come to practice and official regulations, it 
IS a great disadvantage from the point of view of 
experimental progress to have these official regulations 
such as the 9 kilocycle wide wave band, based upon 
a merely theoretical interpretation of certain facts, 
and moreover an interpretation which seems out of 
agreement with practical experience 

Ambrose bLBMiNo 

Manor Road, 

Sidmouth, Devon 


Light In Four Dimensional Space 
In works on relativity little mention is made of 
the plane in which light travels in four dimensional 
space If we assume that a small body sends out 
rays of light m a three dimensional plane at right 
angles to its world line, the form of the equation for 
the interval ds 

ds*=c*dt* -dx* -dy* -dz* (1) 

can be simply explainer! without the use of imaginary 
angles and imaginary time 

Let the plane of Fig 1 be a section of four dimen 
sional Euclidean space containing the world lines 
of the following particles or observers A A, BB, and 
CC at rest relative to each other, and DD in motion 
relative to the other three The sinuous Imes re 
present the bobs of the pendulums of two flocks 
travelling with A and D Time in the case of each 
observer has of course the direction of his own world 
line At P and Q rays of light are sent out from DV 
They travel at right angles to DD in three dimensional 
ffianes, which cut the plane of the diapam m the Imos 
XX and YY An observer A A wishing to measure 
the interval PQ will make the two measurements, 
dx with a foot rule and dt with his clook. He will 
tlien calculate the interval by the formula 

ds*=.ic*dt*{l + yiT4(g)*} (2) 

which follows immediately from the geometry of the 

figure, for dx/sin e -ds =cdt cos fl 

where ds* = c*** cos* 9 = I + cos 2«) 

In this form ds is mvariant to all observers If 
we wnte v ^dxjcdl and neglect high powers of v, • 
formula (2) becomes 

ds* =c*dt*(l - V* - 
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which reduces to formula (1) when the relative 
velocity IS neglected altogether 

Observer AA is very much handicapped m his 
choice of CO ordmates A fictitious observer at right 
angles to him, or to the plane of the diagram, for 
example, could measure the co ordinate dp with a 
foot rule, which would give the simple formula 

ds* ^dx* +dp* (4) 

In practice, however, he must be content with the 
indirect measurement rit ami must not expect even 
the simplicity of formula (1) We have assumed 
flat four dimensional space In curved space, XX 
and YY will become geodesics A A must know 

the value of the Riemann Christoffel tensor at every 
point along the path of the light and correct formula 
(2) acconlingly 

In the case of two observers whose world-lines 



Fia 1 


he in the plane of the diagram and are inclined at an 
angle a, the transformation formula become 

rft' = *^^-{1 +tan o tan 9}*^ (6) 

dx' cos o{ 1 - tan a cot 9) (6) 



Formula (5) and (8) are derived from the relations 
cdt' cos 9’ =ds =c(it cos 9, 
dx'Ism 9' =ds =dxlBin 9, 

9' =9 -o 

If wo neglect powers of tan o and of v, =dx/odi, and 
wnte M =c tan a the formula reduce to 

cdt'=^{cdt-d»“(l+v»- )} . (7) 

dx' t=coB a{dx -dtu(l -V* - )} (8) 

If V* 18 neglected and /3 put m place of seo o, they 
correepond very closely to those of the Lorentz 
transformation as given in Eddington’s “ Mathe 
ntatical Theory of Relativity ” 

I The question naturally arises Is the velocity of 
light a measure of the curvature of space and would 
1 it bo infinite in flat space T Assume that the measure 


) -dx* 


(3) 
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meat la made between two mirroro A and B at a fixed 
dietanoe apart In a gravitational field the world 
Imee of A and B will not bo parallel Light leavee 
A at right angles and travels m a geodeeio to B It 
returns starting at right angles to B and the return 
geodesio outs A at A', which m general will not oomoide 
with the startmg pomt The difference m time which 
18 due to the curvature of space will be taken as a 
measure (mverse) of the velocity of light Cannot 
the velocity of hght be expressed m terms of the 
Biemann Christoff el tensor ? In formulas (1) c is 
usuuly identified with the velocity of light, but AA 
will have to adjust the value of it if his acceleration 
of gravity changes and the latter is a function of the 
curvature of space J Halcbo Johnston 

P W D Secretariat, 

Lahore 


Intracellular Bodies In Plant Virus Diseases 

It has been known since 1903, when Iwanowski’s 
paper on tobacco mosaic appeared, that virus disease 
in plants is frequently accompanied by the appear 
anoe within the cells of abnormal inclusions beanng 
some resemblance to amoebai These inclusions, or 
‘ X bodies’, are well defined masses of granular oi 
finely reticulate material not imlike protoplasm, 
typically rounded or roughly spherical in shape, 
though often elongated, and usually containing in 
their substance vacuoles, which varyln number from 
one to as many as ten or eleven The resemblance 
to ammbee is heightened by the not infrequent ap 
pearance of lateral projections suggesting pseudopodia, 
and the occurrence of bodies constricted in such a 
fashion as to suggest fission has led several observers 
to believe that these X bodies are in fact livmg organ 
isms or plasmodial colonies of organisms, which 
represent some stage in the life history of the vniis 
parasite 

Some fresh light has been thrown on the formation 
and nature of these bodies by a study of them as they 
occur in Solanum nodiflorum, when infected with the 
yellow or auouba mosaic of tomato In this plant 
the hairs stand out stiffly from the leaves and lend 
themselves to exammation in the living state, under 

C ) high magmfication, without further treatment 
mounting the leaf in water or other suitable 
medium The bodies in the cells of infected hairs are 
unusually conspicuous, and ordinarily occur uncom 
plicated by the other abnormal structures, for example, 
stnate material, crystal plates, etc , which are usual 
in the cells of mosaic tobacco, tomato or other plants, 
although a long crystalhne spike is- frequently seen 
lengthways m the cell They can be readily seen m 
cells of other type than the hair cells, for exsunple, m 
epidermal or palisade cells of the leaf, but m these 
situations some operative interference is necessary to 
show them clearly 

It was noticed by one of us (F M L 8 ) that m the 
early stages of infection there appear in the streaming 
cytoplasm of the hair cells small particles, which are 
carried along m the stream and tend to aggregate 
together to the formation of larger masses , and it 
has been found possible to follow m the individual 
living cell the formation of the X-body from its early 
beginnings to its completion A young plant is in 
oculated and, when the first signs of the disease 
appear, a smtable leaf is detaci^, and under the 
imoroscope the hairs projecting from its margm 
exaimned senatim The leaf is ttien placed with its 
petiole in water or nutrient solution, and exammed 
again from tune to time at short intervals , the 
appearance and development of the X bodies can be 
watched m selected individual hairs for many days 
At the first examination, no bodies may be visible 
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in any hairs In a few hours tiny particles appear 
in the cytoplasmic strands and are earned round the 
cell in the stream As tune goes on, these particles 
increase in size, and at the anastomoses of the strands 
tend to hesitate or halt for a longer or shorter time 
before they move on, their further progress being 
facilitated by modification of the strands and by 
alteration in shape of the plastic particles themselves 
With still further increase of size, the halts become 
longer they may last for a couple of hours or more 
At such a halt another particle may join the stationary 
one, and when the movement is resumed the two 
may again separate or they may go on together os one 
mass By successive increments large masses are 
eventually formed which are readily recognisable as 
X bodies There may be several such masses in a 
single cell, which continue to move independently of 
one another, or they may coalesce to form one or 
more larger masses 

These composite masses may remain peimanently 
in union, and, when they do, they seem to fuse 
together, as it were, into a moie homogeneous whole, 
m which vaouolation can bo observed , even in quite 
small masses vaciiolation is sometimes observable 
Sometimes, however, a composite mass may again 
separate, even after long contact, into its constituent 
parts which resume then independent movement 
When this occurs, figures are seen which look quite 
like a process of fission , but it is not a case of division 
m the sense of multijdication, since the separate 
portions may again unite Similarly, when a smaller 
mass breaks away from, or joins up with, a larger 
mass appearances may be presented which simulate 
pseudopodia, and have been so interpreted In leaves 
which have heen infecteil for several weeks, breaking 
down of the bodies is comparatively common 

This mode of formation accounts for many of the 
appearances which have led to the belief that X bodies 
are living creatures, for example, the pseudopodia, 
the fission figures, the occurrence of several bodies in 
one cell (which has been attributed to division of a 
rarent body) It also exjilains the great tendency of 
X bodies to be associated in position with the nucleus, 
since It IS round the nucleus that the protoplasmic 
strands cross and anastomose most freely, and it is 
, in such situations that aggregation tends to occur 
Of the nature of the small particles themselves it is 
too early to say anything defimte They give the 
impression of being foci where the protoplasm has 
condensed or solidified, and are of no fixed shape 
There is no sign of autonomous movement and nothing 
to suggest that either they or the complete body is 
living, in the sense of being an independent organism 
or^rasite 

'The possibility that they are cytoplasmic condensa- 
tions 18 strengthened by the fact that X bodies are 
protein in nature They give the usual protein re- 
actions, such as Millon, EMpail, biuret, and various 
aldehyde tests , they are soluble in acid and alkali 
of sufflcient strength, insoluble on boiling and in 
alcohol They have a distmet tendency to crystallise 
out, especially m old leaves, and the crystals have all 
the characters of protein crystals, such as are seen m 
aleurone grains, including the tendency to take semi- 
crystalline forms with faces and angles on only part 
of their surface In polarised light these crystals do 
not appear, nor does the uncrystalhsed body, ^ough 
sometimes one or two small doubly refracting crystals 
may be seen lying on the surface of the bo^ or 
embedded m its substance 

F M L SHBmou), 

J HxKDxasoN Smitk 

Myoolo^ Department, 

Kothamsted Experimental Station, 

Harpenden, Herts 
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Insect Pests of Willows 

AiJ< plants of the genus Salve are attractive hosts 
for destructive insects In the case of basket willows, 
attacks of varying degrees of intensity are of annual 
occurrence A loss of 60 per cent is frequently 
experienced amongst willow growers, while at times 
insect mvasion is so great as to render the crop totally 
worthless for basket making purposes 

There is scope for extension of the willow growing 
industi^ in Great Britam for the following reasons 

(1) The climate suits the willow crop, no other 
country being able to produce rods superior in quality 
to the best English grown varieties 

(2) A considerable area of suitable land, now pro 
ducing crops of little or no value, could be brought 
under profitable willow cultivation 

(3) The demand of the basket making mdustry 
of the country for its raw material is not fully met 
from English sources, the annual value of basket 
makmg material and of basket ware imported being 
£170,000 and £400,000 respectively 

(4) No willow rods are exportecl 

In spite of the heavy losses due to insect attacks, 
the willow crop under average conditions is piofitable, 
but it IS probable if destmotive insects could be kept 
reasonably in check the financial returns from the 
crop would be such as to make willow growing the 
most profitable amongst agricultural crops, and should 
extend and improve our basket making industry and 
ultimately result in English grown willow rods becom 
ing an article of export 

We are primarily concerned in this communication 
with an investigation on the life-history, behaviour, 
and methods of control of the principal willow pests 
To mention one or two, such as Phyllodecta sjiecies 
and OaleruceUa luteola, these produce damage in two 
ways the first and more serious by the attack on 
the growing terminal buds and resulting development 
of side shoots which ruins the rods, and secondly the 
impaireil vitality of the plant through the loss of 
foliage by the adult and larval attack, and conse 
quently causing considerable reduction in yields and 
quality 

Oalerucella ItUeola appears to be confined to Sahx 
triandra varieties, and m this species of willow is 
grown extensively this beetle pest is frequently seen 

Phyllodecta mtelltnas will attack many species of 
willow, particularly Sahx purpurea and varieties, and 
Saltx alba mtelUna, whilst Saltx triandra is never 
attacked 

Phyllodecta vulgatiaaima appears to be confined to 
Salve mminaha varieties 

The above three species of Chrysomelid beetles are 
major pests, and it is seen that the principal species 
of willows grown for basket work are attacked 

Another pest, the bean gall sawfly of willows 
(galls are produced on the leaves Iw the oviposition 
of the sawfly Pontania galltcola Steph and occur 
commonly in huge numbers on Sahx triandra, S 
fragiha, and N alfeo), is not considered by growers a 
serious pest, although cases occur when the crop of 
rods is weighed down to the ground by the mass of 
galls The damage is not always so obvious, but the 
gall formation when many leaves are attacked may 
cause a drain on the plant and probably results in 
r^uced yields in the year of attack, and the vitahty 
of the plant is unpaired the following season 

Briefly, the life history of this pest is as follows 

The sawfly hibernates as a full grown larva m a 
waterproof ooooon under loose bark, etc , during the 
winter In spring the larva pupates and the adult 
eixMrges m early May, and oviposits in the terminal, 
wifolding leaves of the willow The gall very quickly 
develops and forms food for the larva mside, and the 
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larva w full grown about the third week m June The 
larva cuts an exit hole in the gall and in due course 
pupates m cracks in the bark of willow stumps near 
the ground A second brood of adults appear at the 
end of July Still, smmy weather greatly facilitates 
oviposition and a large numbei of galls results It 
18 this second crop of galls that cause the damage to 
the plant In mid September the majority of the 
larvsa are full grown and these go to their hibernation 
quarters 

The second brood of sawfly larvae is frequently 
attacked by Hymenopterous parasites, and in some 
seasons nearly every larva is found parasitised 
However, this natural control does not help the 
existing crop, os the damage has been done by the 
sawflies at the moment of oviposition, but possibly 
checks injury to the crop by reduemg the intensity 
of the attack the following season 

The bionomics of the above insect and other willow 
pests such as Phyllodecta sps , Oalerucella luteola, the 
willow sawflies, and willow aphids are under mvestiga 
tion at the Research Station, Long Ashton 

In the past the willow pests have not been studieil 
in detail, and it is hoped that eventually a better 
Icnowledge of them will result in the returns for the 
willow growers being considerably increased 

H P Hutchinson 
H G H Ke4RN8 

The University, Bristol, 

Ian 11 

Raman Effect In the X-Ray Region 

Attempts have been made to trace the Raman 
effect m the X ray region , the study of this pheno 
meiion would be m this case very interesting boi ause it 
would bo a piiiely electronic effect due to variations 
in the stationary positions of the electrons Expen 
mental results, however, are not consistent , Bergen 
and Davis (Phys Rev , 33, 338 , 1929) succeeded in 
obtaining, besides Compton radiation and the line of 
the same frerjuoncy, other radiations which can be 
well interpreteii as Raman radiation These workers 
exxienmented with carbon and beryllium as the diffus 
mg substances and used an ionisation camei a , other 
workers using photographic methods did not obtain 
any Raman effict (Ehronberg, Zed fur Phya , 53, 234 , 
1929) Similarly, Kast (Zed fur Phya , 68, 619 , 1929), 
using aluminium as diffusing substance, found nothing 
but the classK al and Compton radiation 

It should be noted that the Raman electionic effect 
will appear in the X ray region under the following 
conditions the electron in one of the Rhntgen levels 
K, L, M must be able to pass from one of these 
levels to an X level which is not yet filled up, or to an 
optical orbit at the pienphery of the atom In both 
cases the substance showing the effect must show the 
so called semi optical lines, that is, absorption lines 
in the X ray region Such lines show themselves as a 
fine structure at the limits of the continuous absorp 
tion bands It should be noted, however, that not 
all the elements showing such fine structure can pre 
sent this effect, because, as modem researches have 
proved, such fine structure is frequently duo to a 
process of double ionisation On the contrary, a sub- 
stance suitable for the study of this effect would be 
argon, because, as Coster (Nature, 117, 686 , 1926) 
has shown, in this element the passage of an electron 
from an orbit K to an orbit 2p has been controlled 
Wo have examined the question theoretically and 
calculated the intensity to be expected, and we give 
here the essential results The problem has been 
treated like the problem of the Compton effect, 
which has been already explained with great 
success by Wentzel {Phya Zeit , 4S, 1 779 and , 
F 2 
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1927) and Sommerfeld (“Atombau W^enn 
Erg”, p 251) Swpoenng that an aleotron could 
paea from an orbit K, L . to an optical orbit, we 
approached the problem using ScbrMinger's funo 
tions V< relative to the H, asaummg that the exciting 
frec^uency is much larger than the frequency of the 
limits of absorption In these conditions, we have 
obtained by cmoulations that the intensity of the 
Baman hnee is different according as the imtial state 
ie K or L ot M level and the final state is the 
optical level 1«, and u also different if the final state 
instead of 1« becomes the state 2p We have foimd 
that, indicating by E, the kmetio energy of the 
electron enutted for the Compton effect m one par 
ticular direction of observation, and with one par 
ticular exciting frequency, the intensi^ of the Baman 
hne for an element of atomic number Z observed along 
the same direction is proportional to the quantity 



where \E^\ is the energy of the K level if the jump is 
K — is As the intensity of the undisplaced hne is 
proportional to 



we sec that the relation of the intensity of the Raman 
line to the undisplaced hne is practically inversely 
proportional to the cube of the atomic number 
More complex emressions have been obtained for the 
jumps L — >■ Is, M — y Is If the final optical orbit is 
a level 2p, then the intensity is proportional to Z~* 
From our theoretical investigations we conclude 
that to observe this effect it is necessary (1) to use 
substances presenting semi optical lines, (2) to use 
substances of low atomic number, (3) to use exciting 
wave lengths, directions of observations, and sub 
stances for which the relation |^| is very high 
Details of calculations will be published elsewhere 
Antooto Cabbxlu 

Istituto Fisioo, 

R University, Napoli, 

20 Gennaio 


Existence of two Limits of Predissociation in the 
Nitrogen Peroxide Molecule and the Heat of 
Dissociation of Oxygen 

Thb absorption spectrum of mtrogen peroxide 
vapour IS composed of two regions the first from the 
red to about 2000 A , tlie second from 2696 A to about 
2200 A These two regions correspond to two different 
electronic activations of the molecule 

The first region is made up of a large number of 
bmids and fine Imes having a very comphcated struo 
tore, which we are studying now with L Hams From 
the visible up to about 3700 A the bands are very fine 
with quite definite rotation Imes , there are two or 
tiiree fundamental vibration frequencies But be 
tween 8800 A and 3700 A the bands become broad 
and diffuse, the fine structure disappears This corre 
igmnds to the first limit of predissociation 
In the second region we have obtained witli L Hams 
between 2596 A and 2459 A a series of bands with 
a fine structure oorrespondmg to a very clear double 
rotatKm spectrum , at X s 2459 A:, the bwids become 
abruptly diffuse and broad and up td 2200 A there are 
nine such bands This is the swnd prediseooiation 
limit, 

1%e physical mterpretation of these two predis- 
SDoiatton hmits is that they oonespond to the two 
liinite pf dissociation of the nitrcgen-perOxide m<deoale 
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atom 

The corresponding energies are 

<1) NO,— >.NO +0 - 77,000 cal (3700 A ) 

(2) NO,— VNO +0* - 116,000 cal (2469 A ) 

The first is in exact agreement with the reeidts 
obtained by Nomsh {Chem Soo , June 1929), who 
obtained a photochemical dissociation of NO, mto 
NO and O, by hght of \ = 3660 A , and no action by 
X =4300 A , the light of X =4060 A givmg a very shght 
reaction 

From these results, the heat of dissociation of the 
oxygen molecule can be calculated 

O,— >,0 +0 - 128,000 cal (6 6 volts) , 
and the activation of oxygen atoms 

O— >-0* -39,000 cal (1 7 volts =13,700 cm -») 

The dissociation energy of the oxygen molecule was 
calculated first by Birge and ^oner as 163,000 cal 
(7 1 volts), then corrected by Birge (Phya Bev , 84, 
1062, Oct 1, 1929), Bristol meeting of Faraday Soc 
(Sept 24, 1929) to 6 6 -66 volts, by Kassel (Phya Rev , 
84, 817 , 1929) to 8 0 - 6 6 volts, and by Mecke (Natur- 
tmaaenaeliaften, Dec 20, 1929) to 5 6 volts 
The active oxygen obtained from the second pre- 
dissociation limit is probably m the metastable 
•D state 

The value *P, - *D is not known for oxygen , R 
Frenclis (Phya Bev , 84, 1239 , Nov 1, 1929) gives a 
probable value of 16,600 cm -> , McLennan (Natubb, 
Doc 7, 1929, p 874) has calculated by analogy with 
selemum and tellurium spectra a value of 10,687 cm 'L 
Our value is therefore the mean of the two 

Victor Hbmbi 

Institute of Physical Chemistry, 

Zurich, Jan 17 


Tides of the Upper Atmosphere and the 
Heights of Meteors 

In Nature of Dec 14, 1929 (vol 124, p 913), the 
result of an examination of some data giving the 
heights at which the meteors disappear has b^n 
published There seemed to be a variation of these 
heights with the lunar hour angle By kind informa 
tion from Dr O M B Dobson my attention was 
directed to a great number of observations of the 
heights of meteors mven by Mr W F Denning in 
Monthly Nottcea of the Roy Aatron Soc , March 1912 
and January 1916 These observations (566) were 
divided into 6 groins and treated in the same manner 
as the former Using the same designations as in 
the former letter, the following values were found for 
the mean height at which the meteors disappear 
Flood tide 46 9 ± 1 8 miles 
+ 0 47 0±11 „ 

- 0 49 2 ± 1 9 „ 

Ebb tide 49 1 ± 0 8 „ 

The mean error is derived from the 6 group means 
Examimng in the same manner the heights at> which 
the meteors appear, the following values for the mean 
height are found 

Flood tide 70 1 ± 2 2 miles 
+ 0 67 6 ± 1 9 ,. 

- 0 70 8 ± 2 6 „ 

Ebbtide 71 6 ±1-0 „ 

From the result of the former letter it would be 
expected that the mean height for flood fade (and + 0) 
should be greater than that for ( - 0 and) ebb-fadet 
both for fJie heights referring to the ^sappearance 
of the meteors cmd for the heists referri^ to the 
appearance This is m no Way the cose ; on the con> 
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trary, from the above tables it will be seen that the 
values for flood tide (and + 0) are smaller From 
this It may be concluded that the result given in the 
former letter is due to an exceptional (but nevertheless 
an accidental) distribution of the heights examined 
A further examination has also shown that the num 
bers of heights imder 63 km for flood tide, +0, - 0, 
and ebb tide are 2, 3, 9, and 7, respectively The 
relatively great numbers for - 0 and ebb tide have 
caused that an amplitude with a comparatively small 
mean error was found 

After this it does not seem possible to obtain any 
trustworthy information as to the tides of the upper at 
mosphere from the meteor observations used hitherto, 
but it ought to be remarked that the highest meteors 
are not easily observed, and this circumstance might 
have influenced the result In this connexion, atten- 
tion may be directed to the fact that, while the mean 
height for disappearance was 86 km in the former 
case, the mean height derived from the present data 
18 48 miles or 77 km , and, furthermore, that the 
number of observations for flood tide and ebb tide in 
the present caee are 172 and 200, respectively 

In Naturb of April 27, 1929 (vol 123, p 642), 
some results are given, which are based on an oxamina 
tion of the two maxima of the fre(juenc 3 ' cuive of 
the heights of the bases of aurora This investigation 
led to the result that these maxima are due to the 
tides of the upper atmosphere It should be of great 
interest to learn whether new series of observations 
of the heights of the bases of the auroia confirm the 
existence of the peculiarity of the older senes 

J Eqbdai, 

Geofysisk Afdeliug, 

Meteorologisk Jnstitut, 

Kebenhavn, Jan 10 


Natural Control of Lueilla sericata 
At the Farnham House Laboratory of the Impenal 
Bureau of Entomology, experiments are being earned 
on to determine the value of the braconid partite 
Alyaui manducatoT Panzer as a controllmg agent of 
the sheep blowfly, Liictlta sericata Meigen Pre 
liminary studies of the bionomics of the host have been 
m progress for nearly a year 

The potential rate of reproduction of Lucilia aencata 
18 very high Eight females the oviposition of which 
was followed completely laid an average of 1561 6 eggs , 
the most prohfic of them depositmg 1883 The eggs 
are almost completely viable, and large numbers can 
be reared to the adult stage with the loss of only 1 or 
2 per cent In critical expenments this loss is kept 
below 1 per cent and m many oases can be quite elim 
mated Obviously such a high rate of reproduction 
IS by no means attained m Nature Parasites play a 
part — at certam seasons of the year an important part 
— m the control , but the reduction seems to be pnn 
cipally brought about in another manner 
In laboratory expenments it is found that if in 
oreasmg numbers of eggs of the same age are placed 
on equal portions of meat vmder identical conditions, 
the mcreaaing ngour of starvation has three effects 
( 1 ) the size of the adults obtamed becomes gradually 
smaller, (2) the mortality dunng the Imval penod 
gradually mcreases, (3) bwond a certain point fewer 
adults are obtamed thw the amount of food supplied 
is capable of supportmg The last result may be 
attnbuted to the use of food by many first and second 
instar larva that are never able to complete their 
develepment, but de|dete, by feeding, the amount of , 
food availidilft to those that are able to mature 
IhuTOg September and Octobw 1929 this matter 
was studied under field conditions at Farnham Royal 
No. 3146.VOI- 1251 


It was first ascertamed that exposed meat is soon 
overblown In one case, 166 gm of meat exposed m 
bright sunshine bore 6646 eggs, principally of Luctlta 
sencata, after only five hours , although this amount 
of food could support no more than 1660 normal m 
dividuals Mice, rats, and guinea pigs were similarly 
provided m a few hours with far more eggs than could 
develop on thoir tissues Moreover, oviposition con 
tmued for at least ten days on animal remains from 
which thousands of half grown, starvmg larvae were 
already migratmg It was then determmed that from 

E ieces of beef and whole small mammals, exposed in 
oth sunny and shady situations and known by 
observation to have been provided with immense 
numbers of eggs, comparatively few adults were ob 
tamed , fewer, in fact, than could have developed on 
the same food hod a smaller number of eggs been laid 
It appears, then, that the high reproductive rate of 
LttcUui sericata is largely offset by its habit of laymg 
more eggs on a carcass than the latter can support 
This results, it is to be noticed, not only in the loss of 
the surplus eggs, but also m the death of individuals 
that would have surviveii had the additional eggs not 
been laid Gkobok Salt 

Farnham House Laboratory, 

Imperial Bureau of Entomology, 
lamham Royal, Bucks 


Crossed Connexion of the Cerebral Hemispheres 
with the Muscles and Sense Organs 
The crosseii comiexion of the mammahan cerebrum 
with muscles and sense organs is a condition derived 
from a more primitive state of the nervous system 
Thus, Femer found • that stimulation of the brain in 
frogs and fishes caused movements of the opposite 
side of the body That the crossing is a general 
phenomenon is shown by the crossing of nerve fibres 
m the nervous system and the decussation of the optic 
nerves in all vertebrates » 

The crossed relationship is suggestive of an optical 
effect as the image (when real) of an object is always 
inverted, that is, on the opposite side of the optical 
axis In order that this optical inversion can be a 
factor in the development of the nervous system it is 
necessary to look for a primitive ammal with a single 
median eye An example of such an animal is the 
larva of a simple ascidian m which an unpaired optic 
organ is present and the region where the images 
would be formeil is represented by the enlarged an 
tenor extremity of the nervous system * 

The image of an obiect on the right of such an 
animal would be formed on the left side of the retma, 
and by a movement of the muscles on the right side 
of its tail It would move so that the image would be 
central By repeated correlation between stimula- 
tion due to an object and the movement to bring the 
image of it on the centre of the retina a relationship 
would be established m the same way that a condi 
tioned reflex is developed 

After such a relationship had been established, all 
those portions of the nervous system which grew out 
from tnat part of the nerve mass would show a crossed 
relationship This view is frankly Lamarckian, as it 
implies the inhentance of a relationship developed m 
response to a functional association 
The cerebrum m man shows a further relation to 
optical projection as the upper margm of the calcorme 
figure corresponds to the lower halt of the visual field 
and ^e lower margin to the upper half, but the 
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architecture of the human cortex is too far removed 
from the pnmitiAre state to be used as an argument m 
support of the view that the contralateral connexions 
m vertebrates are the result of the formation of 
optical images m an unpaired median eye 

The above su^estion may not be new, but it is not 
well Imown, anal have never hoard of it There is no 
means by which it can be put to the test by experi- 
ment Asoidians are degenerate forms, but their 
larvffi may not be far removed from the pnnutive 
vertebrate stem 

H E Roar 

London Hospital Medical College, 

Jan 17 


The Muscular Sense 

I HAVE just seen Col Lynch’s letter m Natube of 
Jan 11, m which he ontioises mine, which dealt with 
the muscular sense In order to experience a sensa 
tion, surely no “ analysis of a soarchmg character ” 
IS required, else the state of the child and of the savage 
would bo pecuharly unfortunate In my letter in 
Natcbe of Nov 23, I merely wished to describe a 
method mvolving no apparatus which permitted one 
to experience sensations produced by tW activity of 
muscles engaged in raising or lowering the mass of the 
limbs I am aware that some psychologists have dis 
cussed the question whether these sensations m or of 
muscles are not rather sensations of the outgomg, 
cerebral, efferent impulses to the muscles I have 
always thought that view extremely unlikely and 
akin to learned tnflmg If it were true, would it not 
be veiy pecuhar that we should not have any aware 
ness of any other kinds of efferent imiervations such as 
those of heart, blood vessels, or glandst 

I did not set out to offer any “explanation” of the 
muscular sensation which involved or did not involve 
” a minute examination of a long series of neurological 
phenomena ” 

I still think the method I have described is an mter 
esting one, because it is, to some extent, quantitative, 
in that the moment the limb rests on the water the 
sensation is minimal, and the moment it begins to be 
raised or lowered the sensation is increased m intensity 
1 hope we may still be allowed to experience and report 
on sensations without being compelled to give “ a 
valid analysis ” of them “ with the necessary rigour ” 
D F Fbasbk Habbis 

Chiswick, W 4, Jan 13 


Sterilisation at a Practical Policy 
May I add to the admirable review by Prof 
MaoBnde (Natube, Jan 1 1, pp 40 42) that there is an 
urgent and immediate plaocmr voluntary sterilisation 
m Great Britam side by side with voluntary birth 
control T The medical profession at present does not 
meet the demand of those conscious of heritable 
defect and with a sufficient sense of civil responsibility 
voluntarily to desire sterilisation Compul^ry stenli 
sation of the imflt would require legalisation which we 
may properly hope may be passed before long, but to 
secure the voluntary stenhsation of those ready to ask 
for It requires such public propaganda as was ^ven to 
constructive birth control But while it is easy to 
sterilise a male efieotavely and hannleesly, it is neither 
so easy nor so successful, as Prcrf MacBride's article 
would lead one to believe, to steriliae the female, the 
tying of the Fallopian tubes semetimes leadmg to 
internal pregnancies which are worse than the normal 
NeverthMess, as a social step it will be valuable to 
facilitate voluntary sterilisation even of the defective 
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males who are conscious of their defect and willing to 
have vasectomy performed 

The Society for Constructive Birth Control has for 
some time past been considenng the possibihties for 
faoihtating this and will be pleased to hear from 
competent surgeons willmg to undertake such cases 
in any part of the country 

Mabie C Stopes 
(President) 

Society for Constructive Birth Control 
and Racial Progress, 

108 Whitfield Street, London, W 1 


Botanical Nomenclature 

May I request the publication of a short note which 
I consider a point of importance in view of the forth- 
coming botanical conference in Britain ? 

Article 57 of the Vienna rules states “ the original 
spelling of a name must be retained except in C8u9e 
of a typographic or orthographic error” The use 
of the word “spoiling” along with the word “ ortho 
graphic ” m this sentence appears to many to over- 
ride the original meaning of the latter word, namely, 
“ correct writing ” , and to restrict it to the diction- 
ary sense of correct spelling alone But correct 
writing 18 equally important with correct spelling 
To avoid ambiguity, I suggest Article 67 be 
amended to read " typographio, orthographic or 
syntactic error” 

Is a man to be allowed to write sav, “ ein schoner 
Buch ” in German, or “ une beau fille” in French, 
through ignorance or temperamental whimsy, without 
protest from lovers of good Geiman or French 7 
Why, then, should we allow our ‘ nodding Homer ’ of 
nomenclature, even, to palm off on us an ortho- 
graphic blunder such as Polygala aanguinea instead 
of P Bangutneum , or pass by uncorrected a recent 
new specific blunder like Atrosperwa /ueca for A 
Jtiacum ? 

Robebt A Inous 

Central Experimental Farm, 

Ottawa, Dec 16, 1929 


Spectrum of Trebly Ionised Krypton 

A SHOBT note by me on the spectrum of doubly 
ionised krypton was published in Natube of Feb 16, 
1929 (vol 123, p 244) Since then the observational 
data with regard to the spectrum of krypton have 
been extended up to M930 A on the ultra violet side 
In the region oi about 41,000 frequency units, some 
very strong Imes, namely, 42,475 1(10) and 40,660 3(9), 
have been observed Although the Imes of Kr++ due to 
the transition 3N,(0, ■< — Oj) had been located near this 
region, it did not seem probable that this transition 
would give rise to such mtense Imes — hnes more intense 
than the fundamental Imes due to 3N,(0j-< — 0() 

Further, by extrapolation by the method of 
honzontal comparison, it has b^n found that the 
fundamental Imes of Kr+’^+ duo to the transition 
2N,(0,-< — Ox) would he m this region 

An attempt to find out these lines of Kr+++ has 
revealed a number of multiplets Thelmes42,476 1(10) 
and 40,660 3(9) have been found to be the *P. ~ *Da 
and - ‘B, Imes 

A complete analysis of this spectrum is m progress 
and will be pubhshed shortly 

D P Aohabya, 

B N College, Patna, 

Deo 3, 1929 
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The Raman EfTecfc 
By Dr A C Mbnzies 


Inteoductoby 

I T 18 now ]U8t two years Binoe the effect known 
by hi8 name was discovered by Sir Chandra 
sakara Raman, ^ but the phenomenon has aroused so 
much interest that even in this short time a tremen 
dous amount of work has been done A summary, 
therefore, at this stage may serve a useful purpose 
In bnef, the effect may be thus described 
When a beam of monochromatic light is directed 
mto some transparent substance, some of the 
light 18 scattered, and this light has the same fre 

? uency as the incident light (unmodihed scattering) 
n addition, a much smaller quantity of the light 
suffers a change of frequency, usually a diminution 
(modified scattering), and it is this which con 
stitutes the Kaman effect The magmtude of 
the change is found to depend upon the nature of 
the scattering material and is independent of the 
frequency of the incident light In general each 
exciting line evokes several modifieil lines, some 
of which may be plane polarised 
On account of their superficial resemblance, it 
would be well to make clear the respects m which 
this effect differs from fluorescence 

(a) In fluorescence, the frequencies of the 
fluorescent spectrum are independent of those of 
the exciting radiation, provided the latter are able 
to excite fluorescence at all On the other han<l, 
till frequencies of the radiations modified by 
Raman scattering are directly related to the in 
cident frequencies being (u±'‘g) These shifts, 
r*, are either actual infra red frequencies m the 
absorotion sjiectrum of the scattering material, 
or differences in such frequencies *• * For example, 
measuring wave numbers m cm ■^, the frequencies 
27354, 27290, 24704, and 22939 emitted by a mercury 
vapour lamp are scattered by benzene molecules 
and give rise to the Raman lines (among others) 
24294, 24231, 21646, and 19877 respectively These, 
it will be seen, are lines shifted to the red by an 
amount 3060 cm * approximately, and correspond 
to an infra red wave length 3 27 /*, while the infra 
red absorption spectrum of benzene mcludes a 
a strong band at 3 25 n 

{h) The intensities of the Raman lines are of a 
different order of magnitude 
(c) Many of the Raman lines are strongly polar 
ised 

Technique 

The first observations were made with com 
plementary light filters, but this was abandoned 
in favour of spectroscopic methods The Ught 
from a mercury vapour lamp is directed by a large 
condonsmg lens into a flask and the light scattered 
at right angles is focused on to the slit of a sTOctro 
OTaph (flask method) This has been modified by 
R W Wood,* who uses a long tube, water cooled, 
placed parallel to a long tubular mercury arc and 
almost touching it Observation is made axially^ 
aloim the tube, and portions of the spectrum of the* 
incident hght may be filtered out by the addition 
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of suitable colouring matter to the cooling water 
(tube method) 

As a source for Raman scattering experiments, the 
mercury vapour lamp has the disadvantage that it 
cannot be arranged to give really monochromatic 
radiation For this reason, helium excitation is 
sometimes used,® since the strong line A3888 A U 
can be isolated by ultra violet glws and the results 
are then unambiguous 

Although most obseivations have been made 
in the visible region, the ultra violet remon has 
been used as well, entailing the use of quartz 
throughout This region has the advantage that 
the Raman hncs are considerably stronger It 
must be borne in mmd, however, that chemical 
action may easily be induced by the use of such 
short wave exciting hght, anil the experiment 
thereby vitiated 

When gases are to be investigated, the tube 
method is used, and the exposure may be shortened 
by having the gas under pressure 

In the case of solids, a block is treated as in the 
flask method Recently, it has been shown by 
me • and independently by Bar ^ that the Raman 
spectra of solids in powder form may be obtamed, 
since the incident radiation is much weakened by 
repeated reflections Thus the field for mvestiga 
tion IS considerably greater, since only a few solids 
are obtainable in large pieces 

WiPTH OP Lines 

The scattcreil lines differ greatly m respect of 
width * • When scattered by crystals, the Imes 
are particularly sharp, less sharp for amorphous 
solids, and some lines scattered from liquids are 
more diffuse still The change in sharpness in the 
transition from solid to liquid is well snown in the 
liquefaction of icc In this cose the lines bet ome 
much broader when the ice melts, but with little 
alteration of frequenev This, as pointed out by 
C P Snow (private communication), moans that 
ice IS a molecular lattice and not an ionic one In 
some liquids the lines are very sharp indeed, but 
quite frequently a contmuous spectrum ** is 
obtainetl, especially in very viscous liquids The 
unmodified lines are often diffusely broadened , 
this IS perhaps to be accounted for as a Raman 
scattering where the incident radiation has been 
modified by the abstraction of energy required to 
produce changes m the rotational frequencies of 
the molecules ** 

Intensities 

If correspondmg Raman lines (that is, lines 
having the same frequency shift from the different 
exciting lines) be considered, the intensity is aug 
menteif considerably as the frequency of the ex- 
citing Ime 18 increased It does not, however, 
follow the fourth power law The Stokes lines 
(shifts to the red) are very much more intense 
than the corresponding anti-Stokes lines **• The 
ratio of the intensities of corresponding Stokes and 
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anti-Stokes lines has provided an interesting 
cntenon for the quantum theory of dispersion 
SchrOdinger’s original dispmsion theory implies 
an mte^ity-ratio equal to cme Statistical 
mechanics, however, yields mtensity ratios in 
accordance with those observed ** 

Effect of Tbmpebattjrb 
Intimately conneoted with the consideration 
of the intensity-ratio just mentioned is the effect 
of ^ange of temperature Whatever the true 
explanation of the Raman effect mav be, jumps 
between quantised states must be mvolved and 
mtensities will be affected by the molecular popula 
tions of these states So mcrease of temperature, 
which favours an mcrease m population m the 
higher states, is bound to augment the intensities 
of the anti-Stokes hues, and this is found to occur 
In quartz, for example, a particular Stokes Ime 
has an intensity about two fifths of that of the 
corresponding unmodified Ime As the temperature 
IS mcreased, the unmodified Ime mcreases m in- 
tensity, the anti Stokes Ime mcreases more rapidly 
and the Stokes Ime decreases shghtly m mtensity ** “ 
At the same time, the Imes become more diffuse , 
this has been attnbuted to an mcrease m the mole 
cular rotation ** 

Critical State 

Ordinary unmodified scattering mcreases very 
considerably in mtensity as the cntical state is 
approached, but there is little correspondmg m- 
crease m the mtensity of the modified radiations 
This IB taken as a proof that the modified radiations 
are mcoherent **• ** 

Polarisation 

In scattenng by bquids, the modified Imes may 
be plane polarised parallel to the direction of 
polarisation of the unmodified Imes, partially 
polarised m this direction, or unpolansed ^ " In 
scattering by sohds, it is possible in ad^tion for 
modified Imes to be plane polarised m a direction 
Mrpendicular to that of the unmodified hnes 
This has been shown to occur in quartz, and is 
related to the direction of the optic axis with re 
gard to the directions of the incident and scattered 
beams A new orientation of the crystal produces 
a change m the dmection of the plane of polarisation 
for some of the hnes, but not for others *• 

Scattering in Gases 

It has been suggested that many of the weak 
Imes listed m spectrum tables may be Raman hnes 
excited by strong lines of the element mvolved 
For example, H S Allen suggests that some of the 
secondary hnes of hydrogen may be Raman lines 
excited in the molecules by Balmer hnes ** 

Hydrogen chloride gas gives a sharp Raman 
hne correspondmg to the ‘ missuig ’ hne m its 
absorption spectrum, together with some hnes 
correspondmg to molecular rotations" It is 
mterestmg that the changes m ^e rotational 
quantum number m for the Raman spectrum of 
HQ gas are given by 

Awi-0 or ±2, 
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while m the infra-red absorption spectrum l^iey 
we given by 

Am “ dbl 

This fits in with the ‘ three level ’ theory discussed 
later 

Carbon monoxide gives a hne correspondmg to 
the infra red absorption band, while carlMn dioxide 
gives two hnes which correspond to the differences 
m frequency of the components of the doublet mfra- 
red absorption bands * 

Oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen scatter the 
exciting hne with several equally spaced Imes on 
either side , these are found to be due to changes 
in molecular rotational energy, with alternate 
rotational levels missing or relatively weak In 
oxygen the lines are due to transitions between odd 
levels only , m hydrogen the Imes due to transi- 
tions between odd levels are strong, while those 
between even levels are weak , and in mtrogen the 
intensities are reversed The difference between 
the three gases m this respect may be made clearer 
by the use of heavier type to indicate larger in 
tensities 

Oxygen odd 

Hydrogen odd even 

Nitrogen odd even 

It IS remarkable that m this respect nitrogen 
should be unlike hydrogen, for from the point of 
view of nuclear states one would expect them to be 
similar 

In mtrogen monoxide a Raman hne has been 
photographed correspondmg to a change m the 
direction of electromc spin ** 

Oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen were first ex 
ammed m the liquid state,** and in the case of 
hydrogen two quantum transitions in the molecular 
rotation were observed, and a one quantum vibra 
tional transition The rotational transitions are 
0 — ►2 and 1 — >-3, the molecules being m the zero 
vibrational state This is evidence of the existence 
of both the o and forms m hquid hydrogen 

Scattering in Liquids 

The effect was first discovered with liquids, and 
it 18 with the scattenng material in this state that 
most of the work has been done With the excep 
tion of the work on liquefied gases just mentioned, 
the results obtained with liquids have bron im- 
jxirtant more with regard to the mfra red spectra 
and chemical constitution of the matenal than to 
the elucidation of the effect itself It would be 
impossible here to refer to many of the papers 
dealing with liquids , a comprehensive memoir 
has lately been published by Ganesan and Ven- 
kateswaran •• 

As an example of the use of the effect for the 
study of chemical constitution we may consider 
the C-H bond This bond ig found to involve a 
Raman shift correspondmg to 3 36 /* m tetrachlor- 
ethane for example, but when the carbon has a 
double bond, the C H hne is displaced towards the 
shorter wave-len^hs, for example, 3 26 /» m tn- 
chlorethylene **• •* In a similat way other l^man 
shifts are conneoted with chemical linkages In 
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the instance just quoted, Raman effect measure- I 
ments are supported by infra red observations , 
unsupported evidence should be treated with 
caution, smce Raman shifts correspond so fre 
quently to the difference between frequencies 
rather than to the frequencies themselves 
Solutions of salts in water show Raman Imes 
charaotenstio of the salts m addition to those due 
to the water As an example of work on solutions 
mav be quoted the recent interestiim experiments 
of 1 R Rao with nitric acid at different concen 
trations ** Lines were found with the concentrated 
acid, due to the NO, ion, as well as lines attributed 
to HNOj On dilution, the NO, lines intensified 
up to a maximum and thereafter dimimshed in 
intensity, while the HNO, lines progressively grew 
weaker and faded out altogether The dilution 
at which the HNO, lines disappeared was the same 
as that at which the intensitv of the NO, lines was a 
maximum Thus, literally an ocular demonstration 
IS provided of the increase of ionisation in a solu 
tion when it is made more dilute 

SCATTBRINO IN SOLIDS 

Quartz and Iceland spar wore investigated by 
I^andsberg and Mandelstam,*'' who claim to have 
discovered the effect independently of Raman 
one of the shifts found by them in Iceland spar 
corresponds to the optically mactive fundamental 
frequency of the CO, ion Such inactive frequencies 

occur with groat strength in the Raman effect m 
crystals , they may be observed easily using the 
crystals as a coarse powder, or in solution 
When water of crystallisation is present, the 
water Raman lines are found, and are considerably 
sharper than in water itself 

Raman hnes corresponding to the residual ray 
frequency of rock salt are not found, nor do the 
residual ray frequencies appear in the Raman 
effect investigation of lithium or sodium fluoride 
Schaefer ** suggests that the Raman effect implies 
an asymmetrical vibration, while the lattice vibra- 
tion of NaCl IS essentially a symmetrical vibration 

Theory 

The original theory as put forward by Raman 
was that the modified hnes were displaced by an 
energy amount equal to that required to raise a 
molecule from the normal state to some higher 
energy state If this were so, all Raman lines would 
correspond to infra-red absorption lines, and this 
IS certamly not the case The modified lines are 
implicit m the Kramers Heisenberg ** dispersion 
formula, which was developed from the theory 
of Smekal The existence of the effect was 
nevertheless not sought for, and remamed to be 
discovered ^uite independently 
The modified hnes differ in frequency from the 
exciting lines by an amount equal to a difference 
m frequency between infra red absorption Imes 
The absorption lines themselves may appear, but 
they are usually very weak Three levels are m- 
volved in the production of a smgle Raman Idle, 
8a.y k, I, and n If transitions mav take place be 
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tween k and n, and between I and n, then a Raman 
line may be expected corresponding to the transi- 
tion between k and I, even though this may be a 
forbidden transition in the infra red * " Thus 
it IS at once explamed why Raman Imes exist havmg 
no counterpart in the infra red, and vice versa 
As the energv of the excitmg quantum approaches 
the value -E^), the Raman scattermg becomes 
mcreasmgly mtense, and when it reaches it, 
fluorescence occurs ** 

The theoretical explanation of the polarisation 
of the lines is not yet fully understood Raman 
has sought to explain it in terms of the optical 
anisotropy of the molecule,^® while I have en 
deavoiired to picture it in terms of the energy 
transitions between directions of vibration which 
have different orientations in the molecule 


Futurr I’booress 

Although a great deal has been done, much 
remains for investigation The polarisations of 
the lines, the relative intensities of the Stokes and 
anti Stokes lines, and the energy levels of molecules 
deduced from the Raman effect observations com 
bimd with infra red work, are a few of the hnes 
of investigation which will provide work for many 
investigators There is little doubt that when 
its usefulness is appreciated, it will be constantly 
employed by the research chemist 
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Malaria Prophylaxis in Kenya/ 


TN the years 1926, 1926, 1927 there were m Kenya 
-L at least 10, 10, and 5 deaths, and m Uganda 
at least 19, 48, and 22 deaths from blackwater 
fever in the respective years This is a deplorable 
waste of life, for it may be regarded as axiomatic 
that malaria and blackwater fever are so closely 
connected that freedom from the former means 
absolute freedom from the latter Blackwater fever 
to-day in Africa, as it did nearly a century ago, 
kills twenty-five in every hundred of those at- 
tacked, and yet, says Col S P James in the report 
before us, “ Several people told me, with obvious 
pride, that they had had two or more attacks of 
the latter disease ” [blackwater] (p 24) This 
century long waste of life, m spite of the “ obvious 
pride ” of the ignorant, is a totally unnecessary 
sacrifice It is unnecessary because malaria (and 
so blackwater) is a preventable disease, but now 
we are rejoic^ to near that this slaughter will 
cease in Kenya, for “ the Governor had announced 
that it was his Government’s intention to stamp 
out the disease ” (malaria) With it wnll also dis 
appear blackwater not only from among Europeans 
but also from among the Indians, of whom there 
are three times as many in Kenya as there are 
Europeans, and among whom the incidence and 
fatahty of blackwater is surpnsmgly high (p 29) 
Now “ although the Kenya Government had 
taken vanous measures within the limits imposed 
by financial considerations and available staff, the 
disease [malaria] was still a serious menace ” (p 5) 
Col James points out that the campaign (now to 
be undertaken) will be lonu and difficult , it must, 
in the words of H R H the Prmce of Wales, be 
" intensive and scientifically conducted ” How 
far these conditions are compatible with financial 
considerations remam to be seen So recently as 
1926, Mr Ormsby Gore * stated “ that malaria can 
be controlled is well known, but the difficulty and 
expense of such control, in view of the extent of the 
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West African colomes and the conditions which 
prevail m those territories, are almost insuperable ” 
(p 67) 

Whether or no we can stamp out malana remains 
to be seen, but if we try to do so, we should at 
least use thp best methods available It is true 
that malaria has been ‘ stamped out ’ (wo ourselves 
prefer a less ambitious word, ‘ moderated ’) here 
and there in vanous parts of the world, but it is 
unfortunately also true that no general wide 
spread success has attended the efforts of sam- 
tarians Perhaps a clue to the whole situation is 
afforded by the example of malana in Great Bntain 
itself Ague has disappeared from the country 
Perhaps the most satisfactory explanation is that 
it has disappeared as the result of improved social 
hygiene Poverty, dirt, malnutrition, ignorance, 
have been replaced by wealth, cleanliness, well- 
being, and education to such an extent as to 
mitigate completely its ill effects Drainage and 
agnculture and improved housing also play their 
part Whatever be the exact cause, malaria for 
all practical purposes disappeared long before anti- 
malarial campaigns were heard of, nor is this an 
entirely exceptional occurrence 

Col James in this report lays great stress again 
on the view, so ably (lefended by him, that the 
methods of malaria prophylaxis are not supply 
those of the ‘ Aquatic school ’ (pourmg paraffin on 
pools), or of the ‘ Mithndatic school ’ (poisoning 
the parasite with potions), if we may use these 
terms without disrespect, but that while both these 
methods have their (limited) usefulness there is 
somethmg more, namely, the great malaria problem 
18 one of social hygiene in its widest application 
and that mere prophylaxis as usually carried out 
18 not likely to succeed until this is realised Poverty 
then must be stamped out by wealth, and ignorance 
by knowledge , malana also will be stamped out 
in the process The practical advice given in this 
report will be of great value to those directly 
concerned with the actual administrative problems 
that anse in such a vast undertaking and high aim 
as the Kenya authorities have m view 

J W W S 


Obituary. 


Prof Karl von dbn Stbinbn 

B y the death of Karl von den Steinen on Nov 4 
last, ethnological studies in Germany have 
lost one of their most distinguished and widely 
known representatives Bom at Muhlheim a Ruhr 
in 1855, he graduated at Dfisseldorf m 1871 and 
studied medicine at Zurich, Bonn, and Strasbourg 
While travelhng round the world from 1879 to 
1881 , he met Adolf Bastian m Hawaii Association 
with that distinguished and enthusiastic ethno- 
logist turned his attention to the study of pnmi 
tive cultures, especially those of Polynesia. 

It was not, however, until 1884, after his return 
from South Georgia, where he had been attached 
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to the German party m charge of the meteoro- 
logical station, that von den Stemen definitely 
turned to anthropological exploration He then 
organised an expedition through Central Brazil 
and explored the then unknown region of the 
Xmgii, one of the southern tributaries of the 
Amazon The results of this expedition were em- 
bodied in his book “ Dutch Zentral Brasihen " 
He returned to the Xingfi m 1887, pubhshmg the 
results of his mtensive studies of the natives of the 
area m his dammar of the Bakairi language m 
1892, and m nis “ Unter den Naturvfilkem Zentral 
Brasiliens ” in 1894 

For long von den Steinen was best known to the 
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outer world for his work in South America, but his 
interest in the culture of Polynesia never flagged 
In 1897 he visited the Marquesas and in 1898 the 
tribes of north western Canada His studies m 
Brazil had mterested him in the problems of pnmi 
tive art, and this interest was intensified by the 
curious art forms of the Marouesas Prom this 
time forward he devoted himself to the accumula 
tion of material for the study of the history of 
Marquesan art The result was his monumental 
work on Marquesan art, of which the first volume 
appeared in 1925 and the second in 1928 — a work 
wnich cannot but have a profound effect on method 
in all future studies of primitive art 

Von den Steinen’s hie was devoted to research, 
but he held a chair in the University of Marburg 
from 1891 to 1892, was president of the German 
Geographical Society m 1896, director of the South 
American department of the Ethnographical Museum 
m Berhn from 1902 to 1906, and president of the 
Anthro^logical Society of Berlin from 1908 to 
1910 He was elected an honorary fellow of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute so long ago as 1905 


Peof Auguste Ratbau 
With De Laval, Sir Charles Parsbns, Curtis, and 
Ljungstrfim, the late Prof Rateau, who died m 
Pans on Jan 13, will be remembered as one of the 
successful pioneers of the steam turbine So long 
ago as 1890 he published his “ fitudes sur les 
turbines k vapeur ”, m 1896 he patented his 
well known form of multi stage impulse turbine , 
m 1900 at the Pans Exhibition ho exhibited com 
lete designs for a turbine installation of a torpedo 
oat, and m 1903 he founded the Soci4t6 Bateau, 
which from small beginnings rapidly grew into a 
large undertaking employing some three thousand 
\iorkmen, with branches in all European countries 
Though the turbme claimed the greater share of 
his attention, he did most successful work on the 


compound centrifugal air compressor, while his 
turbine super-charger has been fitted to aero 
enmnes and to marine Diesel engines 

fitom at the small town of Royan, near the mouth 
of the Gironde, on Oct 13, 1863, Rateau attended 
the grammar school at Cognac and then spent some 
years as a student, first at the Rcole Polytechnique 
and then at the ficole Sup4neure des Mines m 
Pans, gaming the rank of Inspector of Mmes in 
1886 He was already distinguished by his high 
attainments, and in 1888 was appointed a pro 
fesaor at the Mmmg School at St Etienne , about 
ten years later he returned to Pans as a professor 
of electrical engmeenng in the Ecole Sup^rieure 
des Mines 

It was Rateau’s early work on mine ventilation 
which laid the foundation of his work on turbines 
and turbo blowers Of world wide reputation, he 
read papers in England to the Institution of Mining 
Engineers, the Institution of Naval Architects, and 
the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, and dnrmg 
the James Watt centenary celebrations in 1919, 
with other distmgmshed engineers, received the 
honorary degree of LL D from the University of 
Birmingham He was likewise honoured by places 
so far apart as Charlottenburg, Wisconsin, and 
Louvain, while he was one of the few engineers to 
be eJecteil a member of the Institiit de Prance 


Wb regret to announce the following deaths 

M Maturin L Dolafield, originally of New York, 
who for the last twenty five years has resided in 
Lausanne, known for his work on the taxonomy of 
vascular plants and on phytogeography, on Dec 18, 
aged sixty years 

Ml E T Newton, F R 8 , formerly pulseontologist 
to the (Zoological Survey of Great Britam, on Jan 28, 
aged eighty nine years 

Dr J M D Scott, piofessor of physiology in the 
University of Saskatoon and formerly lecturer and 
senior demonstrator at St Bartholomew's Hospital 
Medical School, London, on Jan 28 


News and Views 


The centenary of the birth of Lord Salisbury, who 
delivered a noteworthy address as president of the 
British Association at the meeting at Oxfortl m 1894, 
fell on Feb 3 last It is interesting to recall that, for 
a great part of his life, scientific experiment was the 
favourite occupation of his leisure hours In the 
earlier phases of this hobby, his interest lay m the 
direction of chemistry, especially as applied to photo 
graphy, in that stage of its development when the 
amateur had to be a good deal more indei>enclent of 
expert assistance than he is to day In the biography 
written by his daughter we are told that, in addition 
to the camera and tnpod, “ the paraphernalia of 
bottles and trays and red lamps and sheets of un 
savoury velvet were, at this time of his life, a constant 
aocompaniment in holiday travellmg ” We are also 
told that “ his wife shored in the painful experiences 
famiUar to relatives of self educating chemists ”, End 
that on one oooaaion he staggered mto her presence 
and fell famtmg at her feet, as the result of a too suo- 
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cessful manufacture -and inhalation — of thlorme. 
At a later period, when increased means brought 
more expensive apparatus within his reach, he turned 
from chemistry to electricity, and m his laboratory 
at Hatfield spent his leisure on prolonged and minute 
expenments, at first on problems of polarisation and 
magnetism, and later on certain spei troscopio pheno 
mena On the latter he published a paper in the 
Phtloaophtcal Magazine, and in a German handbook 
on the subject they are mentionetl as the first m point 
of time in which the conclusion was drawn that a gas 
at low temperature could emit a bright spectrum 

Of Lord Salisbury’s work at Hatfield an account 
written by his friend and helper. Prof H M'Leod, 
shows hum “ repeating, checking, analysing, with as 
much patience and enthusiasm as if such work had 
been the occupation of his life ” There is no disposi 
tion on the part of hia biographers to claim or to sug- 
gest that he would have attained high enunence as a 
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soientifio worker had he adopted soienoe rather than 
pohtioa ae his life work , on the contrary, he was so 
deficient m the instinct for external observation — to 
the extent of being on one occasion unable to recognise 
a colleague in the Cabinet when he saw him — that, ae 
his daughter puts it, “ it is difficult to beheve that he 
could ever have acquired that power of recognismg 
unlooked for phenomena among the accidental by 
products of an experiment to which so many dis 
covenes have been doe ” But it is easy to under 
stand his addiction to scientific experiment, with its 
promise of some definite result, as a restful contrast 
to the mconolusiveness and lack of finality in politics 
A Bill for the Protection of Wild Birds in Scotland 
was mtroduced m the House of Commons on Jan 23, 
and obtamed a first reading The bill repeals the 
present laws relating to wild birds, other than game 
birds, and substitutes a simplified code the essence of 
which 18 that all birds and their eggs are to be pro 
tected at all times, with a few exceptions The 
apparent simplicity of such a measure is sure to 
appeal to unthinking mmds, but the principle of the 
bill 18 unscientific Equally to protect all birds is m 
reality to favour the stronger and more successful as 
against the weaker It has been forgotten that man, 
with his cultivation and mdustries, has irretrievably 
upset the balance of wild Nature The best he can 
now do 18 not to perpetuate this upset balance, but 
so to reg^ate numbers and species that so far as 
possible none should suffer unduly from his original 
mterference It would be easy to cite cases where 
already overmuch protection has resulted in the in 
crease of certain species at the expense of equally or 
more desirable birds The bill has other defects In 
some respects it is unnecessary legislation, for it pro 
teots many birds which require no protection It 
would make the schoolboy who takes a blackbird’s 
egg a cnmmal Even more curious, wlule preserving 
mtaot all the laws which conserve game birds for the 
wealthy, it makes serious inroads against the old- 
established nght of the ordmary man to obtain, if he 
can, an occasional meal on the seashore It is un 
likely that such a bill will pass unchallenged at its 
second reading, which is put down for Feb 10 

So little notice is taken by the public Press of Great 
Britain of the award of Nobel prizes, except the prizes 
for literature and peace, that the banquet given on 
Feb 3 by the Biochemical Society m honour of the 
Nobel Laureates m medicine and chemistry last year 
IS of particular mterest In Sweden the pnzes are 
rightly regarded as of outstanding and world wide 
importance, and when they are presented on the 
anmversary of Alfred Nobel’s death, the head of the 
State IS present, and the ceremony is conducted with 
impressive solemnity and dignity The Swedish 
people show that they are proud of the great founda- 
ti(»i with which Nobel entrusted them, and the nation 
delights to associate itself with the porogressive thought 
and work of the recipients of the prizes, British 
Laureates find a very different atmosphere prevailing 
whm they return to their own shores ; mid it is not 
sunirieing to know that this public mdiderenoe is not 
,^utuieiht 00 d in Sweden, 'The banquet on Monday 
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will, we hope, show that scientific people, at any rate, 
realise the high distinction conferred by the Nobel 
awards The three Laureates in medicme and chem- 
istry who were preemit were Sir Frederick Qowland 
Hopkins, Prof Hans von Euler, and Prof Arthur 
Harden Prof C Eijkman was unfortunately unable 
to attend, owmg to ill health 

Sib Cbables Mabtin presided at the banquet, 
which was largely attended, among the company 
bemg the Swedish Minister and Sir Ernest Rutherford, 
president Of the Royal Society In proposing the 
toast of “ The Nobel Laureates ”, Sir Charles Martm 
gave a very interesting survey of the growth of know- 
ledge of accessory food factors from the tune when 
Eijkman became director of the pathological labora- 
tory at Weltevreden to the present period of mar- 
vellous activity Ben ben was then regarded as an 
infection, and it was Eijkman’s experiments which 
showed that the disease was similar to a disease m 
fowls Mid due to a dietetic deficiency Tummg to 
Sir Fredenck Hopkins, the chairman hailed him as a 
prmoe of biochemists who has onnched physiology 
for forty years by his discoveries From his expen 
ments with synthetic diets he was led to conclude that 
for nutntion certain mmute quantities of hitherto 
unknown substances were essential , and so began 
our knowledge of vitamins Prof Harden’s researches 
began with the fermentations of bacteria by accurate 
quantitative methods, and developed into his brilliant 
work on alcoholic fermentation His discoveries have 
brought about completely new conceptions of the 
chemistry of these changes Prof von Euler’s ex- 
plorations m the same field have been most extensive, 
and there is scarcely any aspect of the subject that 
he has not illuminated by his researches 

Many British botanists realised anew, dunng the 
British Association meeting in South Africa last year, 
the very interesting nature of the vegetation of South 
and East Africa and of Rhodesia Between November 
1928 and March 1929, Dr T F Chipp, assistant 
director of the Royal Botamc Gardens, Kew, was 
travellmg m the Anglo Egyptian Sudan and, as a 
result, presented to the Royal Geographical Society 
on Jan 18 an interesting account of the vegetation 
featuree of this West Afnoan botanical region Vege- 
tation belts of very different character are found, 
lymg at varying distances from the Gulf of Qumea 
fttid rangmg from the luxuriant development of vege- 
tation m the south west area, favoured by the mon 
soon from the Gulf, to the desert vegetation to the 
north east in an area desiccated by the north-east 
Trades from the oontment of Asia 'iVhilst chmate, 
therefore, plays an all important rAle m determining 
the distribution of vegetation, biotic factors, as ex- 
emphfled by man, may play a very important part m 
two ways, which seMn of fundamental importance 
from the Cape to Cairo, namely, shifting native 
cultivation and the burning of the dry grass and bush 
lands 

Majob Cbibp, with his expenenioe both of vegeta- 
tion and of problems of agnoultoral and horticultural 
significance, discussed one administrative problem 
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that deserves examination He pointed out that the 
political umts m Africa are by no means natural 
v^tation units Each big British temtonal unit 
cuts across a number of the natural belts of vegetation, 
and so mdependently, m each territory, as scientific 
mvestigation begms to precede further agricultural 
exploitation, the same problems are taken up afresh 
by different investigators at different, and very iso 
lated, centres This would not matter if the men and 
money available were unlimited, but this is very far 
from being the case As Dr Chipp said “no 
one country can afford to maintain a staff of specialists 
sufficient to deal with all the food erojia and crops of 
commercial importance which occur within its bound 
anes, and the inevitable tendency is for a few indi 
viduals m each country to attempt research mto 
vastly diSerent problems’’ Such a dissipation of 
our very limited available scientific resources will 
oertamly prove wasteful Possibly, as the now 
tropical research centre at Amani, in Tanganyika 
Territory, gets into its stnde, we shall see a better 
CO ordmation and utilisation of the efforts of a widely 
scattered body of scientific workers, whose labours 
should certamly be utilised to beat advantage if the 
tropical resources of the Empire are to bo tapped 
at a pace in any measure commensurate with our 
needs 

The esteem in which the late Ernst Abbe was hold 
by his countrymen is well illustrated by the fact that, 
twenty five years after his death. Die Naturwissen 
eehaften devotes more than half its issue of Jan 
17 to an account of his connexion with the firm of 
Zeiss, written by Dr H Hartuiger Most of the facta 
are already known from the “ History ’’ by Prof von 
Rohr, but they furnish a romance of science which 
still bears repetition Carl Zeiss, after learning his 
trade as an instrument maker at Weunar and working 
in Vienna, Berlm, and other towns, established him 
self in 1840, at the age of thirty, as instrument maker 
to the Umversity of Jena His experience convmced 
him that great improvements in the microscope were 
possible, and in 1800 he took into his works Ernst 
Abbe, a mathematician of twenty six years of age, 
trained at the University and clever with his hands, 
and the firm began to construct instruments with 
Abbe’s improvements When, in 1870, their progress 
was stopped by the want of glass with new properties, 
they called m Otto Schott, and with the aid of a grant 
of £3000 from the Government, established the Jena 
glass works in 1884, proceeded to make the glass 
required, and m this way produced their apoohromatic 
objective in 1886 Carl Zeiss died m 1888, and his 
son retired in 1880, leaving Abbe the sole head of the 
firm Sfuch of the work now fell on the shoulders of 
Abbe’s assistants, Rudolph, Czapski, and von Rohr, 
and m 1903 he gave up scientific work He died two 
years later A statue of him by Hildebrandt stands 
m the hall of the University of Jena, and views of 
this and a smaller pne by Hischen are reproduced m 
the article An mdifferent photograph of Abbe m 
1886, a good one of Zeiss m 1883, and a drawing of 
the house m which he lived m 1834-38 are *d^o 
reproduced 
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The regulations of the Post Office with regard to 
broadcast licences m Great Britain have been sub- 
jected to criticism, some of which is discussed in the 
Wireless World for Jan 29 In particular, a Post 
Office regulation states that “ The Licensee shall 
not use or allow the station to be used for the 
receipt of messages other than messages intended for 
receipt thereby or sent for general reception” List 
eners, therefore, who take pleasure m picking up the 
messages sent out from Croydon air port to aero 
planes flying between England and the Continent 
have a guilty feeling that they are breaking the 
law One of them, Mr Cynl E Baron, during the 
recent gales, picked up 808 calls from a ship m 
distress m the Channel Finding that the calls were 
not bemg answered, he communicated the information 
by telephone to the North Foreland Railio Station, 
and by this action wets probably the means of savmg 
the ship and the lives of those on board For this 
action, presumably illegal, ho was duly thanked by 
the Post Office mstead of havmg hts licence cancelled 
The Post Office cannot hope to prevent listeners on 
radio receivmg sets overhearmg messages which it is 
desired to keep secret Those who are expert at the 
Morse code occasionally are interested in the messages 
they heai from ships at sea As a general prmciple, 
it IS not advisable to publish regulations which cannot 
be enforced 

Lord RAvnEiaH discussed, in his Friday evening 
discourse delivered at the Royal Institution on Jan 31, 
“ Iridescent Colours in Nature ” Ihe colours of in 
sects, said Lord Rayleigh, are of two distinct classes 
Some of them are due to pigmentary substances , for 
example, the tortoiseshell butterfly owes its red colour 
to pigments, and accortlmgly the red t olour is seen by 
transmitted light On the other hand, blue butterflies 
apparently never owe their colour to a pigment , for 
example, in Morpho Rketenor, the blue colour seen so 
brilliantly by reflection disappears entirely by trans 
nutted light, a nondescript brownish colour being 
alone perceptible The experimental evidence leads 
to the view that the blue butterfly owes its colour to 
interference of light , tlie reflection at the front and 
back surfaces combining to give this interference for 
the less refrangible parts of the spectrum, and leaving 
the blue as a residuum The colours of metallic 
beetles are of special mterest and have excited con 
siderable controversy Some authorities attribute 
them to the surface reflection of intensely absorbmg 
matter assumed to be present m the wing ease, and 
m fact to be analogous to the surface reflection of 
aniline colour Lord Rayleigh held that this view 
presents insuperable difficulties First, the colour by 
absorption is not saturated, as it always is in the case 
of substances known to give surface reflection 
Secondly, the colour of the reflection changes greatly 
with the angle of incidence, while surface reflection 
colours do not Lastly, when the spectrum is ex 
arained by absorption, it is found that bands are 
present which can be identified as essentially the 
same over different parts of the specimen, but vary 
slightly in position The colour seems to be due to 
mterference in this cose also, the pecuharities of the 
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reflection and also of the absorption being due to the 
presence of a large number of refleotmg layers suitably 
spaced 

Pbof J L Mybks’s presidential address to the 
Boyal Anthropological Institute on “Anthropology, 
National and International ”, which was delivered at 
the anniversary meeting on Jan 28, was a valuable 
survey of the movements durmg the last century to 
promote mteroourse between men of science within 
their own country and internationally Of these the 
British Association, which will celebrate its centenary 
next year, is a noteworthy example In the mter 
national field, anthropology appeared early with the 
International Congress of Arohaaology and Prehistono 
Anthropology, which first met m 1864 and continued 
to meet at more or less regular intervals up to 1912 
At Geneva in that year it was decided that the next 
session should be hold m Spam m 1916 The War 
mtervened and the meetings have never been resumed, 
although an attempt was made to hold a congress at 
Madrid m 1927, which fell through after the prelimm 
ary arrangemmits had been made 

Thk present position in regard to an international 
congress of anthropology is one of considerable diffl 
cutty, of which the facts are admirably summarised 
by Prof Myres’s address At the close of the War, 
our French allies, among their praiseworthy efforts to 
reinstate international co operation in intellectual 
affairs m accordance with the intention of the treaty 
of Versailles, founded an Institute of Archaeology 
m Pans to which the title of ‘ International ’ was given 
One of the objects of this Institute was the promotion 
of mtemational congresses m archaeology and anthro 
pology Several such congresses have been held at 
triennial mtervals, beginning with that at Li6ge m 
1921 But, as Prof Myres showed, whatever may 
have been the case m the period immediately after 
the War, a congress organised m conditions at present 
inseparable from the constitution of the French 
institute can no longer comply with the requirements 
of a congress which is truly to bo regarded as mter 
national The problem, though difflcult, should not 
be insoluble It appears essentially one for which a 
solution might be found through the International 
Research Council 

The relationship between the engmeer concerned 
with petroleum and the mdustry itself is not easy to 
define It is usually clouded by argument as to whether 
the engmeer made the oil industry or the industry the 
oil engineer It is further complicated by lack of agree- 
ment as to what really constitutes the engineer m the 
oil mdustry, smoe accordmg to circumstances and 
national custom the designation may imply anything 
from a raw driller’s assistant to the highly tramed and 
technically qualified consultant This would seem 
pnma fac%e a case for a formula, but Mr John 
OiUespie’s discursive paper on the subject at the Instt 
tution of Petroleum Technologists on Deo 10 cannot 
be said to have supphed one If cme takes the stand 
at the outset that “ the engmeer ts m the forefront, 
and forms, and will always form, the speaipoint m 
tbb line of attack upon the cesouroes which 
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Nature has hidden ”, then obviously the engmeer 
made the oil mdustry and the relationship becomes 
practically parental 

Wh would remmd Mr Qillespie, however, that m 
many instances the geologist might legitimately 
claim to be m the forefront of the attack on oil 
resources that it is due to his imtial efforts that 
the engmeer is led to the scene where his “spear- 
pomt ” will prove most effective On the other hand, 
there are equally cases where the engmeer, either be- 
cause he has no use for the geologist or because he 
believes more fervently in his own judgment, occu- 
pies the front Ime from the start The early history 
of development of the industry is full of examples of 
the tnumpha of pioneers of this kind, and to them all 
honour is due But m latter days, oilfields are not so 
easily located , those that formerly were ‘ there for 
the asking ’, so to speak, are now worked out, and new 
discoveries are more and more determined by mten- 
sive teclmical effort, to the mevitable displacement of 
the old time oil engmeer The vocation of the petrol 
eum engineer to day is entirely professional and 
specialised , in some countries he is both geologist 
and civil engmeer , m others, he is fundamentally 
the engineer responsible for winning the oil success- 
fully from the pool, and his geology is second hand 
The driller is the mechamcal engineer on the field he 
18 not a geologist and never will be The matter will 
for long continue to be contentious, but it will scarcely 
be helped to settlement by exaggeroted claims for one 
mdividual or the other 

Sir Douglas Mawson announces further discovenes 
in the Enderby Land region of Antarctica m messages 
to the Tftnea After finding that Enderby Land ex- 
tends to the south west in long 46° E , he turned east- 
ward and passed in lat 66° 22' S , long, 48° 30' E , 
the tip of a groat ice shelf walled by 200 feet loe 
cliffs This ice shelf extends south east to jom the 
land It IS evidently comparable with the Termma- 
tion and other floating ice shelves already known and 
18 responsible for many of the loige tabular bergs 
already reported m the neighbouihood About three 
degrees farther east the land faces the sea in a rocky 
height of 1600 feet on which antarctic petrels and 
other buxls were nesting Several aeroplane flights 
have facilitated exploration The ice plateau of 
Enderby Land seems to nse in the interior to about 
4000 feet and there ore many nunataks protrudmg 
through the ice On one flight no less than 73 were 
visible at one time, one of them bemg 7000 feet in 
height The Discovery is now short of coal The 
Norwegian expeilition m the Norvegta was last re- 
ported to be moving westward from Enderby Land 
carrying out oceanographical researches An aero- 
plane IS being used for coast exploration and recon 
naissance of ic© conditions 

Psittacosis or parrot fever has lately been much 
before the public The disease is primarily one attack 
mg parrots and some other birds, and is contracted by 
close association with sick buds In man it causes a 
fever of a septic or typhoid hke type with bronchitao 
or pneumonic oomplications, and severe cases are rare. 
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though milder forms may be more frequent and be 
mistaken for other maladies A considerable epidemic 
was reported m Argentina last July, and aooordmg 
to a Daily Science Netua Bulletin issued by Science 
Service, Washington, DC, 38 cases have recently 
occurred m the United States The disease has been 
attributed to infection with Bacillus psvUacosts, a 
micro organism first isolated from Parisian cases by 
Nocard in 1893 and very similar to, or identical with, 
B aertrycke of food poisoning This organism does 
not appear to have been found m the recent cases 
mvestigated, and Bedson, Western, and Simpson, m 
the Lancet of Feb 1 , p 235, suggest that it may prove 
to bo a secondary infecting agent, and that the disease 
may be caused by a filter passing virus 
M» F Twyman will dehver his presidential address 
to the Optical Society at the meeting to be held at the 
Imperial College of Science and Technology, South 
Kensington, on Thursday, Feb 13, at 7 30 p m The 
subject of the address is " Optics in Radio Trans 
mission and other Fresh Fields ” 

Sm HAKonn Hartley, fellow and tutor of Balliol 
College, Oxford, and distinguished for his work m 
physical chemistry, has been appointed a vice 
jiresident of the London, Midland and Scottish Railway 
Co in succession to the late Mr R W Reid, and also 
director of scientific research to the Company 
Libut Colonel the Right Hon Walter E 
Guinness, M P , has been elected president of the 
Marine Biological Association of the United Kingdom 
m succession to the late Sir E Ray Lankester 
Colonel Guinness was Minister of Agriculture and 
Fisheries in the recent Conservative Government 
Mr a H G Alston has been appointed Assistant 
Keeper in the Department of Botany, British Museum 
(Natural History), where he will be in charge of 
Ptondophytes Mr Alston was formerly systematic 
botanist to the Department of Agriculture, Royal 
Botamc Gardens, Peradeniya, Ceylon 

Mb G 8 Gordon, president of Magdalen College, 
Oxford , Prof O W Richardson, director of research 
in physios. King’s College, London, and Mr H T 
Tizard, Rector of the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology, have been elected members of the 
Athenteum Club under the provisions of the rule which 
empowers the annual election by the committee of a 
certain number of persons of distinguished emmenoe 
m science, literature, the arts, or for public service 
It is announced m Science that the Edwan medal, 
awarded by the Amenoan Institute of Eleotnoal 
Engmeers for “ meritorious achievement in electrical 
science, electrical engineering, or the eleotneal arte ”, 
has been conferred on Dr Charles F Scott, professor 
of electrical engmeermg at Yale Umversity, who was 
president of the Institute so long ago as 1902, for 
“ his contributions to the science and art of polyphase 
transmission of eleotnoal energy ” 

The council of the Institution of Naval Architects, 
has awarded the Gold Medal for the year 1920 to 
Mr John Johnson, chief supermtendent engineer of 
the Canadian Pacific Steamship Lme, for his paper 
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“ The Propulsion of Ships by Modem Steam Machm* 
eiy ”, and the Premium to Lieut Col F Dondona, 
for his paper “ Sea Trials of Italian Destroyers ” 
The meilal and the premium will be presented at the 
opening of the annual general meeting, which will 
bo held on April 9 at the Royal Society of Arts, John 
Street, W C 2 

Applications for the Government grant for 
scientific investigations must be made upon forms 
obtainable from the Clerk to the Government Grant 
Committee, Royal Society, Burlmgton House, W 1, 
and returned not later than Mar 31 

The annual general meeting of the Institute of 
Metals will be held in the Hall of the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers on Mar 12 and 13 The presi 
dent IS Dr W Rosenh am, and. the president designate. 
Dr R Seligman In addition to the reading and dis 
cussion of papers, members will be given facilities for 
visitmg the Birmingham section of the British In 
dustnes Fair The May lecture of the Institute will be 
delivered on May 7 by Dr I A Freeth, joint research 
manager of Tmjierial Chemical Industries, Ltd 

Thf annual meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute 
will bo held at the house of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, Great George Street, London, SW 1, on 
May 1 and 2, under the presidency of Prof H Louis 
The autumn meeting this year is to bo at Pi ague 
during the week beginning Sept 1 5, m response to an 
invitation from the Society of Czechoslovakian En 
gineers, m the house of which the meeting will be 
held As arranged m 1928, the autunm meeting for 
1932 will be held m the United States, at the invita- 
tion of the American Iron and Steel Institute ami the 
American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical En 
gineers 

The provisional figures of the birth and death rates 
and infant mortality for England and Wales durmg 
1929 have been issued by the Registrar General The 
birth rate, 16 3 per 1000 population, is the lowest re 
corded, and is 0 4 below that of 1928 The death rate 
IS 13 4 per 1000 population, which is 1 7 above that 
of 1928 The nse is practically confined to the first 
quarter of the year, and is due to the prevalence of 
epidemic influenza and to the severe weather in that 
penod The same causes probably account for a rise 
m the mfant mortality rate (deaths of infants less 
than 1 year of age per 1000 live births) from 65 in 
1928 to 74 in 1929 

Thursday last, Feb 6, was the centenary of Daniel 
Oliver, for many years Keeper of the Herbimum 
at Kew, and also professor of botany at University 
College, London He was bom on Feb 6, 1830, at 
Newcastle on Tyne His woik at Kew began m 1858 
he retired from the Herbanum in 1890 and died m 
1916 at Kew His official life was entirely devoted 
to hw botanical work, and he was gifted with remark 
able insight and a great habit of accuracy Oliver’s 
unoSicial life was largely given to art He worked m 
sepia, chalk, oil, and water colour It is proposed to 
hold an exhibition of his drawings at Kew this 
summer , the Dueotor of the Royal Botanic Gardens 
has arranged for the ^ow to be held m one of the 
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muaeums at Kew It is thought that this by •product 
of the life of a serious botanist may be of interest to 
both artists and soientifio workers The works are of 
varied character and many are of great delicacy 
Thb recently issued catalogue (No 448) of Messrs 
Bowes and Bowes, Cambridge, contains the titles of 
upwards of 3000 works relating mainly to mathe- 
matics, astronomy, and physics It is of special 
interest because most of the volumes belonged to such 
distinguished men as the late Dr J W L Olaisher, 
James Olaisher, Prof O H Bryan, and Dr B A 
Herman The prices asked appear to be reasonable 
The catalogue can be obtained upon request 

Appucations are invited for the following appoint 
ments, on or before the dates mentioned — An 
assistant lecturer in biology in the Detiartment of 
Education of the University College of the South 
West, Exeter — The Registrar, University College, 
Exeter (Feb 16) An instructor in commercial fruit 
growing and an assistant agriculturist under the 
Kent Education Committee — The Agricultural Organ 
iser, Springfield, Maidstone (Feb 20) A part time 
master for mathematics at Willeeden Polytechnic 
School of Bmldmg — The Principal, Willesilen Poly 
technic, Kilbum, N W 6 (Feb 22) Two appoint 
ments m the Forest Service of Burma — The Secretary 
to the High Commissioner for India, General Depart- 
ment, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, S W 1 (Feb 24) A 
demonstrator m the Division of Bacteriology and 
Immunology of the London School of Hygiene and 
Tropical Medicine — The Secretary of the London 


School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, Keppel 
Street, W C 1 (Feb 24) Three research assistants m 
the Department of Coal Gas and Fuel Industries of the 
University of Leeds — The Registrar, The University, 
Leeds (Feb 24) A lecturer in chemistry and a 
lecturer m mathematics at Raffles College, Singapore 
— ^The Private Secretary (Appomtments), Colonial 
Office, 2 Richmond Terrace, Whitehall, S W 1 (Feb 
28) A histological assistant under the Joint Board 
of Research for Mental Disease, Birmingham — The 
Director, Joint Board of Research for Mental Disease, 
City and University of Birmingham, Hollymoor, 
Northfield, Birramgham (Mar 1) An advisory 
veterinary officer at the Seale Hayne Agricultural 
College — The Principal, Seale Havne Agricultural 
College, Newton Abbot, Devon (Mar 1 ) A professor of 
pathology and bacteriology in the Veterinary College, 
Patna^The Secretary to the High Commissioner for 
India, General Department, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, 
S W 1 (Mar 16J An experimental assistant at the 
Air Defence Experimental Establishment — The 
Superintendent Air Defence Experimental Establish 
ment, Biggm Hill, near Wosterham, Kent A tech 
meal officer in the Admiralty Technical Pool for ser 
vice m an Admiralty Establishment at Portsmouth— 
The Secretary of the Admiralty (C E Branch), 
Whitehall, S W 1 Three research assistants under 
the British Cotton Research Association — Dr R H 
Pickard, Shirley Institute, Didsbury, Manchester A 
veterinary advisory officer in the Department of 
Agriculture and Horticulture of the University of 
Bristol — The Secretary, The University, Bristol 


Our Astronomical Column 


Comets — Popular Aatronomy for January contams 
an enlargement (six times) of aphotograph of Wilk’s 
comet taken by Prof G van Biesbroeck at Yerkee 
Observatory on Dec 22 The exposure was for 
20 minutes , the coma appears exactly circular, 20' 
in diameter , its brightness is nearly uniform, but there 
18 a slight fading at the edges A central condensa 
tion could be seen visually, but does not appear in 
the reproduction It is noted that a slender tail, 
pomting almost exactly opposite to the direction of 
the sun, can be traced through 20' on the negative 
Prof van Biesbroeck also gives reproductions of the 
two plates taken by M Quiinisset m Switzerland of 
Forbes’s first comet on Oct 26, 1928, nearly a month 
before its discovery Prof van Biesbroeck has 
measured the enlargement of the first plate, and gives 
the following position of the comet, which he estimates 
to bo trustworthy withm 6' 1928 Oct 26 1642UT, 

RA lOh 66m 64 5i, N Decl lU 32' 3* (eqmnox 
1928 0) 

The Central Solar Eclipse of April 28 next — This 
eclipse will be total for about IJ seconds m the 
western parts of the United States of America It 
passes a little north of San Francisco and runs from 
there m a north easterly direction Popular Astronomy 
for January states that the Lick Observatory is 
sending an expedition to Camptonville, Cahfomia, 
under Dr Moore its work will be mamly spectro 

n hio, and Dr Menzel will try to photograph the 
I spectrum Dr Aitken states that cm attempt 
will alw be made to obtain at least one photograph 
of the corona three observers with cameras will be 
stationed at intervals of | of a mile along a Ime at 
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right angles to the central line, as there is inevitable 
uncertainty of at least this amount m the prediction 
of that Ime This is one of the eclipses that, though 
‘ invisible at Greenwich ’, is visible in portions of the 
British Isles A small partial eclipse will be visible 
before sunset over the whole of Ireland and the 
northern part of Scotland 

The Grootfontem Meteor — Popular Astronomy for 
January contams an account of this enormous meteor 
by Dr W J Luyten, who made the long journey 
(1660 miles) from Bloemfontein to Giootfontem m 
order to study it Several photographs of the meteor 
are reproduced It is roughly rectangular m shape, 
about 10 ft by 9 ft , and the thickness at the sides 
varies from 2J ft to 4 ft Analysis of portions of it 
indicates that it is about one sixth niokel, the rest 
nearly pure iron Its specific gravity may be esti- 
mated as 7 3, and its mean thickness as 3 2 ft its 
mass m tons would then be roughly 68 7 tons it 
cannot be much lees than this, but may be more if 
th«re IS a ‘ nose ’ m the middle of the base It is 
probably the most massive meteor known , that 
brought by Peary from Greenland weighed 36 6 tons 
Dr Luyten, who removed a small fragment, noted 
that It was as hard as the hardest stem He states 
that the existence of the meteor ha« been known m 
the neighbourhood for “ a considerable length of 
time ”, but no record of the date of fall is mentioned 
He also mentions a valley “ east of Gibeon " that 
contains a number of smaller meteors, weighing about 
600 lb each , but these have been knowh for a long 
tune They contam less niokel than the great meteor 
— <mly 7 or 8 per cent 
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Research Items 


Plant Remains in Sun-dried Bricks —Prof Geoi^e 
W Hendry, of the University of California, looking 
for the source of the black oata grown in Sonoma 
County, California, noticed that ailobe bricks contain 
well preserved specunens of vegetation Since that 
time, 14 sun dried brick buildings in different parts 
of California have been examined, and whilst not one 
sprig of black oats has been found, many interesting 
data have been obtamed as to plant introductions 
and were reported by Prof Hendry at the meeting 
of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science at Des Moines in December last (Daily 
Science News Bulletin, Science Service) The approxi- 
mate dates of introduction and sources of many plants 
and weeds, however, have been accurately determined 
from a careful study of the ages of the buildings 
in which they occur In spite of the fact that 
much of this vegetation has been embedded in the 
clay for more than a century and a half, it is still 
pieserved well enough for uientitii ation Contrary 
to pojiular belief, it has been definitely established 
from these finds that wheat was introduced into 
California during the Spanish period Barley ho« 
been found in 12 of the 14 missions examined, which 
shows that its culture lasted from 1701 to 1837 Only 
one kem< 1 of wild oata has been discovered, and that 
was taken from the pulpit stair of the old church of 
the Mission of San Juan Bautista It is thought that 
the present wide dissemination of wild oats in Cali 
forma has occurred smee 1837 Remains of garden 
crops, ornamental plants, fruits and fibre plants taken 
from the sun made bricks have also been identified 

The Gaits of Quadrupeds — Having already analysed 
in a lengthy and detailed monograph the motions and 
limb stances of galloping animals, P Mayno de la 
Croix has now turned his attention to the elucidation 
of the laws which he thinks rule the evolution of 
locomotion m the vertebrates (Anal Soc Cunt 
Argentina, t 108, p 383, 1929) A long senes of 
observations leads him to postulate the great law of 
the evolution of quadrupedal locomotion as follows 
Progression takes place from the alternate use of 
quadrupedal and tripedal stances to the sole use of 
umpedal stances, and this evolution is made possible 
by means of a discord, always increasing, between the 
period of the swing of the anterior and that of the 
posterior Further, he finds that, just as m rapid 
gaits times of suspension are intercalateii, when the 
ammal is entirely free from the ground, so m slow 
gaits there are intercalate!! times of ‘ arrest ’ when 
the animal reposes upon all fours By this means are 
distinguished four great groups of gaits — reptilian 
croepmg gaits, reptilian leaping gaits, walking gaits, 
and leaping gaits — and the author proceeds, aided by 
a series of ffgures of the successive poses in these types 
of movement, to trace what he calls the phylogeny of 
locomotion *■ 

Habits of the Manx Shearwater —Much acute field 
observation makes R M Lockley’s account of the 
breedmg habits of the Manx shearwater (PuMnus 
puffinus) of special mterest (British Birds, vol 23, 
202 , 1930) The birds were studied nwa Skokholm, 
a rock bound isle off the coast of Pembrokeshire, 
where some five thousand pairs breed Nesting 
burrows havmg been marked and traced to their end, 
a large sod was very carefully cut immediately over 
the nest, so that, when need be, this improvised 
wmdow could be opened for observation Although 
shearwaters are nootumal birds, spending the day m 
the farthest recesses of their burrows, it was fotmd 
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that while the nesting holes were visited nightly with 
great regularity, dunng the d^ one or both of the 
paired birds might be absent Both parents incubate 
the eggs, but one bird may sit for several days at a 
stretch, its only exercise bemg the turning of the solitary 
egg Probably durmg this period it is fed by its mate 
The passage of the young birds from the nest to the 
sea 18 attended by considerable mortality Most of 
the young at this stage still bear some of the down 
plumage, and since they are unable to rise on the 
wing except in face of a stiff breeze, they make an 
awkward and exhausting journey on foot across 
country if the weather be calm Should daylight find 
them still in the ojien, gulls and other marauders 
almost certainly destroy them The young which 
reach the cliff edge launch themselves straightway 
into the air, and flap downwards to the dark sea 

Evolution of the Pelvis of Primates -Miss H C 
Waterman (Bull Amer Mus Nat Hist , vol 68, 
pp 686 642, 1929) has made a detailed study of the 
pelvic region of thirteen genera of Primates, with the 
purpose of determining the relation between the loco 
motor habits of the animal and the external form of 
the pelvis It was hoped thus to provide material of 
value III the attempt to separate habitus from heritage 
characters m these forms and to obtain some light on 
the evolution of the pelvis within the group The 
results of her stiulies lead Miss Waterman to support 
Gregory’s views as to the main stages in the evolution 
of the mlvis from primitive arboreal quadrupeds to 
man These stages are (1) a primitive lemuroid 
stage , (2) the stage of the primitive monkey in which 
there are incipient adaptations for upright sitting , 
(3) the stage of the quadrupedal monkey m which 
adaptations for upright sitting aie periected , (4) 
the brachiating stage , and (6) the stage of bipedal 
man 

Solution of Coral Reef Limeitone — In the Oeo 
graphical Journal for January, Mr W A Macfadyen 
ileecribes the result of some of his observations on 
coral islands m the Rod bea His work was done on 
the Ashrah and Jiibal Islands at the mouth of the 
Gulf of Suez and on the harsan Islands and Kamaran 
Island m the south oast of the Red Sea These are 
practically all islands of reef limestone fringed with 
growmg corals They project above a submergeii 
platform and are frmgeti with shallow water which 
largely protects the coast from erosion by wave 
action The coasts are usually fringed by undercut 
cliffs The undercut may reeuih a dejith of throe or 
four feet The sharpened and roughened surface of 
the undercut suggests solution rather than wave 
action, which would give a smooth surface The 
presence of barnacles on mmiaiure pedestals also 
suggests solution At the same time, Mr Macfadyen 
admits that bonng and other organisms projjedily 
play some part in the formation of the undercut cliffs 
The small range of the tide conhnes eu-tion to a narrow 
depth and makes it more eonspicuous 

Physico-Chemical Phenomena in the Silkworm’s 
Egg — ^Tlie results of an investigation of the various 
chemical and physic^ chemical phenomena observed 
m the egg of Bomb^x mori are described by Dr Mario 
Tirelli in the Att* -della Pontificui Accademia deUe 
Setenxe ((luavt Lincex\ for 1929 It appears that the 
silkworm’s egg is the seat not only of a morpho 
^logicaj, but also of ehemical and physico-chemical 
ontogenesis, which is to some extent independent of 
the first Emb»yonaJ development is aecompanied 
by oharaotenstic variations m the viscosity, cryosoopic 
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point, and ammo acid content of the egg, which con 
tama a proteolytic enzyme The hqmd of the egg 
exhibits the power of undergoing stratification, which 
takes place in different manner with different strams 
and ma^ be easily reproduced by adding toluene to 
the li<]|uid and drawing the latter up mto tubes The 
viscosity of the egg is characteristic of the race and. 
m the case of crosses, is sometimes intermediate to 
the values for the parental races, so that the male 
element also exerts an influence in modifymg the 
physico chemical cliaracters, and hence the chemism, 
of tlie egg 

Studies on Tetrarhynchids — Descriptions of larvae 
of Tetrarhynchua deal for the most jiart with external 
features and systematic characters The late Dr H 
Cammerloher (Sttzungaber Akad W%aa Wxen, Mat 
nat K1 , 138 Bd , pp 126 143, 1920) describes the 
structure of the larva of Anthoeephaliia dongatua from 
cysts on the liver of Orthagonaeua mola All the speci 
mens, which were obtamed at Trieste, Naples, and Mes 
sina, had completely formed proboscides , younger 
stages were not found In the fresh liver the worms 
he motionless in their cysts, but when the cyst is dis 
sected m sea water, active rhythmic movements of the 
larva are observed which are also seen in specimens m 
the hver when the latter begins to decompose Larvie 
preserved m extended condition are about 26 mm 
long After a brief account of the larva as seen in a 
whole mount, the author describes transverse sections 
through three different regions of the body and one 
through the tail appendage One of the most interest 
mg pomts m the histology is that giant fibres are 
present in two of the nerves, seen in transverse section 
of the bothridial region, which iimervate the muscle 
bases of the proboscides The muscle in the paren 
chyma m relation to the proboscides exhibits a spiral 
striation In the following paper Dr T Pintner de 
scribes the ongmal example of Iheatngtum (Rhyncho 
bothnum) lomentaceum Diesing, 1860, preserved in the 
State Museum in Vietma, from Muatelua taken at 
Palermo 

Hyperfine Structure in Line Spectra — It is by now 
well established that there is a hyperfine structure to 
certam spectral lines which requires for its description 
an additional ejuantum number, and that the effect 
has its origin in the rotation of the nucleus The 
nature of the infonnatiou which can be obtained from 
a study of this effect is well illustrated by two papers 
by H E White m the first December issue of the 
Fhyatcal Review The first of these deals with the spec 
trum of singly ionised praseodymium, data bemg given 
for the stnicture of 173 Imes, all of which have six 
components spread over on interval of only about a 
quarter of on AngstrOm unit High spectral resolu 
tion IS naturally needed to bring out such detail, and 
has been obtamed in this instance by working m the 
fourth order of the 76>ft gratmg spectrograph at 
Mt Wilson , Ireproduetions of the photographs ob 
tamed for ten typical lines are shown The praseo 
dymium nucleus has been shown to possess an angular 
momentum of i Bohr units, which compounds with 
the angular momentum of the outer electrons of the 
ion aocordmg to the usual rules of the quemtum 
theory The second paper treats of the theory of the 
effect at greater len^h, with particular reference to 
the spectra of cadmium, bismuth, and lanthanum, 
and it IS stated m a note that the theories advanced 
also fit m well with the structure reported by Prof 
McLennan and his collaborators for the spectrum of 
ionised thalhum (T1 II), and with the author’s own 
prehnimary observations with manganese The same 
issue of the Phyaieal Review contains a letter from 
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S Ooudsmit and R F Bacher on the subject of the 
Paschen Bach magnetic effect with hypei&ie struc- 
ture 

Quenched Arc Switches — ^The large currents and 
the verv high voltages now used in the networks dis- 
tnbutmg electrical energy have greatly mcreased the 
difficulty of breaking the supplv in the event of a 
fault developmg in a section of the network The 
problem of constructmg an oil switch which breadcs 
the current under oil has been solved up to a rupturing 
capacity (the product of the open circuit volts at the 
break and the short circuit current) of 800,000 kilo 
volt amperes When the switch contacts separate 
under the oil a high temperature arc ensues and a gas 
bubble 18 formed which rapidly increases m size even 
after the arc is extinguimed In a medium sized 
switch the bubble may grow to be a foot m diameter 
and the gaseous pressure even when a large air 
chamber is provided may nse to 200 lb per square mch 
The energy evolved in a break depends on so many 
variables that it is impossible to predict accurately 
what will happen In a paper read to the Institution 
of Electrical Engmeers on Jan 23 by L C Grant, the 
breaking performance of high power switchgear is 
discussed and a new form of quenched arc switch is 
described He quotes interesting results on the 
effects produced by oil switches which have one, two, 
or four breaks withm them Ho concludes that the 
average ‘ distress ’ produced by the three kinds of 
switches are in the ratio of 100 62 60 With six 
breaks there seems to be only a slight improvement on 
the four break The sue of the contact pieces and 
the speed with which they separate have a great 
infiuence on the performance of the switch The 
author msists on the necessity of manufacturers having 
high power available to test their switches A new 
quenched arc circuit breaker which ho described 
measures six mches m diameter and six inches long 
and weighs only 28 lb , and yet it easily broke 60,000 
kilovolt amperes at 6000 volts He stated that a 
device of this type could be constructed to break three 
million kilovolt omperes 

Promoter Action — It is well known that the 
activities of many catalysts are enhanced by the 
addition of small amounts of other substances, called 
promoters In a study of the catalytic oxidation of 
methane with steam (BvJletm of the Chemical Society 
of Japan, October), Kuboto and Yamanaka have ob 
served a relation between the type of reaction and 
the properties of the promoters They suppose that 
the reaction takes 311000 successively m the followmg 
manner 

H,0 H,0 

CH 4 CO + 3H, CO, + 4H, 

The catalyst was nickel, and it was found that the 
largest quantity of carbon dioxide was obtamed by 
using a catalyst promoted by A1,0„ whilst when 
water vapour was regulated the catalyst promoted 
with MgO gave the largest yield of carbon monoxide 
The effect of the promoters may be to tramsfer water 
molecules to the reaction centres of the catalyst where 
the action of water on methane is oocumng, and the 
products will then bo determmed acoordmg to the 
capacity of the promoter to adsorb water molecules 
and alro to the size of the promoter molecules The 
residts are m good agreement with this hypothesis m 
the special form given to it by Balandin in a recent 
communication ^e reactions are assumed to occur 
m associations of reacting molecules called multiplets, 
and the two factors mentioned then come mto con- 
sideration 
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Electrical Breakdown m a Solid Dielectric 


F ib now well known that if we have two spherical 
electrodes in a gaa, then in certain cases, over a 
very wide range of the distance between them, the 
disruptive voltage can be determined with great ac 
curacy In computing this voltage, it m necessary to 
know first the nature of the gas and its temperature 
and pressure , secondly, the tmii of the electrodes and 
the distance between them , and thirdly, the electric 
strength of the gas 

The only problem that is laborious and difficult is 
the computation of the maximum eiectnc stress be 
tween the electrodes When the electrodes are equal, 
these values can be found from tables well known to 
electncal engineers For example, when the electrodes 
are each one inch in diameter, the disruptive voltage 
m air can be computed with at least a one fier cent 
accuracy at distances varying from one tenth of an 
inch to three inches, the corresponding voltages vary 
ing from about 10,000 volts to 60,000 volts When 
the spheres are closer together than a tenth of an 
inch, other physical factors have to be taken into 
account Everyday experience seems to show that 
tliere is a minimum sparking potential which is about 
360 volts in air at ordinary atmospheric pressure and 
temperature 

The early exjierimenters, only having a few thousand 
\olts available, were naturally imable to hnd any 
simple law connecting sparking voltage anil distance 
Kelvin, however, in his Repnnt of Papers, pointed 
out so far back as 1860 that if we regarded the maxi 
mum olectiio stress as the determining factor, then it 
was ‘ most probable ’ that the numbers obtameri in 
this way at higher voltages would he found to be 
sensibly constant, a sumuse which has been rigorously 
proved m lecent years by electiioians 

With electrodes in a gas, theie are throe cases 


Transport of Stones 

M r (SYMINGTON GRIEVE directed attention to 
the ocean transport of stones through the 
buoyancy of attached seaweed, with their consequent 
piling up as a stony beach where obstacles intercepted 
the ocean currents, m a p^er in the Tranaactions of 
the Botamcal Society of Edinburgh, vol 14, pt 2 
(1882) This paper is rejirinted m the Trane and 
Proc Bot Soc , vol 30, Part 2, 1929, together with 
further papers which give results of additional 
observations by the author smee that time Charles 
Darwin discusses m “ The Voyage of the Beagle " the 
transport of stones to Keeling Island and other atolls, 
through their attachment m the roots of floating trees, 
and It IS interestmg to learn that shortly before his 
death (Mar 22, 1882) he wrote to Mr Symington 
Grieve from Down a brief note that indicated his 
interest m the subject, in which he states that he ha<i 
“ long known that stones were transported Jiy floating 
Fuel ’’ 

Probably almost every naturalist who reads these 
interestmg papers will lecall some observation from 
his own experience which might have enlightened him 
as to the buoyancy added to stones by the canopy of 
attached seaweed, but it has been left to the author to 
realise the significance such an apparently mcidental 
occurrence may have, both in building up beaches of 
water worn rooks, m oontributmg to the erosion of the 
cliff surface by its bombardment by Fmcus transported 
missiles m the waves, and even in contributing to thp 
disiod^g of massive masonry exposed to the waves' 
and wmeh, in time, has become covered with a canopy 
of seaweed Around the British Isles the seawe^ 
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which need to be considered separately I irst, when 
they are very close together , secondly, for distances 
apart up to about three diameters of either electrode , 
and thirdly, for greater distances when coronse form 
before the breakdown discharge occurs It is very easy 
to calculate in the last case when the corona appears 
In the Journal of the Franklin JnetUute for Decern 
her, P H Moon and A 8 Norcross prove that in a 
solid dielectric there seem to be three different physi 
cal causes that lead to its disruption by electric stress 
The experiments were made on the lead glass of the 
approximately spherical bulbs of flasks Meioury in 
side the flask formed one electrode, and it was im 
mersed in a bath of mercury which forms the other 
electrode This arrangement gets nd of the edge 
effett All the tests were mode with direct current 
voltcqte obtametl either from a hundred kilovolt 
kenotnin set or a 4000 volt motor generator set 

It was found, first, that for low temperatures and 
for low values of the thickness, the relation connecting 
the breakdown voltage with the thickness of the 
glass is a linear one Secondly, for higher tempera 
tures and greater thicknesses, the breakdown voltage 
IS no longer independent of the temperature but de 
creases as the temperature is raised Finally, when 
the temperature is raised above 160° C , the effect of 
temperature becomes much more jironounced and 
we teach the region of tliermal instability which has 
been much studied by electricians Tests with sodium 
lime glass give similar results Apparently there is 
no connexion between resistivity and breakdown m 
the disruptive region Messrs Moon and Norcross 
consider that there are three distinct mechanisms of 
breakdown, the one that actuallj' takes place depend 
mg on the temperature, thickness, and constants of the 
material 


by Attached Seaweed 

that contribute most in giving buoyancy to the stones 
on which they grow are Fucua veaiculoeue and Fueua 
(Aacophyllum) nodoaua , to a lesser extent Fucua 
aerratua and Chorda filum 

The author points out that the shape of the stone 
and the extent of the surface it exposes for the growth 
of the seaweed will bo factors of importance m deter- 
mining whether it is lifted from its betl by the tide, as 
also will be the amomit of growth of the seaweed and 
the height of the water above it when under the 
influence of this tidal scour He has noted stones 
with seaweed attachment drifting along the bottom 
of the tide, so that the stones left a grooved trail 
on the bottom In the earlier paper it was pointed 
out how such a trail may be left on the sand or 
mud as the tide recedes, an alternative suggestion 
thus arising for some of the ‘ reptilian marks ’ or 
‘ npple marks ’ described for ancient or modem 
beaones 

The author also raises the question as to whether 
the sargasso seaweed, composeii of the two species 
Sargaaaum vulgare and S bacciferum, as it floats away 
from its breeding places upon the shores of the islands 
of Martinique, Guadeloupe, and Dominica, may not 
carry with it stones on its journey in the Canbbean 
Sea or the Atlantic or Pacific Oceans The late Prof 
James Chdton directed attention, in the I'ranaaetwna 
of the New Zealand Jnatitute (vol 66, pp 623 524), to 
the habit of the tree swimming larvae of an asoidian 
of attaching themselves to p^bles, which are thus 
lifted from gravel beds so that, in stormy weather, 
they are thrown u{> on the beach 
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Derelopments of Electrodeposition. 

^HE Eleotropldters’ and Depositors’ Teohmoal 
Society held its annual convention on Jan 31 
at the Northampton Folytechmo Institute, St John 
Street, Clerkenwell, one of the features of the meeting 
being an exhibition representative of modem soientido 
and practical advances in electrodeposition This 
may be claimed to be the first exhibition devoted 
purely to the mterests of the many phases of electro 
deposition ever held m Great Britain and is mdioative 
of tlfe big strides which have occurred m the technical 
development and the resultant commercial applica 
tions of the deposition of metals since the War The 
exhibition aroused great interest, and the subsequent 
meetmgs were attended by members and visitors 
from all parts of the country 

The Bitemoon meeting was addressed by Dr W 
Rosenham, of the National Physical Laboratory, 
Teddington, who discoursed upon “ Research and 
Practice ” In the evenmg, a discussion was held on 
the “ Present Position of Chromium Platmg ”, at 
which more than two hundred people were present , 
Dr R S Hutton, director of the British Non Ferrous 
Metals Research Association and president of the 
Electroplaters' and Depositors’ Technical Society, 
bemg m the chair The discussion dealt with the 
practical aspects of chromium deposition 

The exhibition was fully representative of practi 
cally every phase of the science and art of electro 
deposition Exhibits illustrated the application of 
electroplatmg for decorative ( as m nickel and chromium 
deposition) and protective effect (as in the deposition 
of cadmium and zinc on ferrous metals) , the ‘ building 
up ’ of worn parts by depositing iron or nickel and 
grindmg afterwards to the required size , electrotypmg 
and galvanoplasty, deposits bemg shown upon such 
non conductors os glass, porcelain, plaster, vulcanite, 
and cellulose acetate 

One of the most remarkable exhibits consisted of 
very thm gold and nickel films, prepared by Dr Carl 
Muller of the Physikalisch Technisches Reichsanstalt, 
Charlottenburg, Berlin These gold films are 60 mm 
m diameter, and, although transparent, quite non 

orous The thickness of the films is no more than 

00002 mm One of the applications of these films is 
lor use as windows for cathode ray tubes, for which 
purpose they are supported on grids It is interest 
mg to add that Dr Miiller has exhibited elsewhere 
similar electrolytic films, ranging from 0 00002 mm 
up to 0 001 mm m thickness, in both a pohshed and 
matt condition In one of these exhibits the trans 
parmicy of these films was illustrated in a strikmg 
way, prmteii type being distmctly read through 
SIX foils placed one behind the other The Royal 
Aircraft Establishment, Famborough, at the same 
tune exhibited films of aluminium oxide obtamod 
m the anodic oxidation process which are of the 
order of one eighty thousandth of an inch in thick 

Among the comprehensive exhibits of the Research 
Department of the Woolwich Arsmal, X ray spectra 
of deposited nickel were shown, mdicating in stnkmg 
fashion the difference between hard and soft nickrf 
deposits The soft deposit is build up of nickel 
crystals, nearly all of which have their cube faces 
nearly parallel to the plane of the deposit, but have 
a random orientation about the direction of the 
current The hard deposit is built up mainly of a 
random arrangement of nickel crystals, but there is 
an appreciable number of crystals with their dodeca 
hedral planes parallel to the plane of the deposit, 
thus giving a weak symmetncat pattern in the 
perpendicular spectrum 
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Native Fish-Poisons as Insecticides. 

fT^HE use of certain orders of plants for purposes of 
stupefymg and catchmg fish is almost world- 
wide , this practice in countries under British control 
18 now deprecated and in many oases prohibited 
There are references to this custom scattered through- 
out the hterature of exploration, and in the course 
of time a considerable list of the plants used has been 
compiled 

Dems or tuba root (Deguelta ellipttca) of the East 
Indies IS the most widely Imown of these plants owmg 
to Its mcreasing use as an insecticide An examine 
tion at the Rothamsted Experimental Station of 
derris and many other tropical fish poisons, collected 
by Empire officers, indicated that for insecticidal 
purposes those of the order Leguminosie were, in 
general, the most potent Among those of a high 
order of toxicity are two plants used by the Indians 
of British Guiana and known to them as white and 
black haian {Lonchocarpus spp ), which contam the 
characteristic principle of dems root — now known as 
rotenone — a most potent insecticide These plants, 
which are banes, have been collecteil in the forests of 
British Guiana by Mr R A Altson, but such is their 
habit of growth that the definite species has not boon 
so far recognised An attempt is now being made to 
cultivate the haian plants for commercial use as insect 
TOrays and animal dips, and the Empire Marketing 
Board has made a grant for an investigation at an 
agricultural experimental station in British Guiana 
In the meanwhile, it is hoped that the woods and 
forests of British Guicuia will not be denuded of plants 
of such prospective value 

Other Leguminoseo of interest, from the fact that 
they possess both fish fioisonmg and msecticidal 
properties, are yarraconalli {Tephrosia toxicana) of 
British Guiana and iLozane (ftphroBxa macropoda) 
from South Afnca The fact, however, that Cocculus 
IndicuB (Mentspermacerr) Tiossesses the tame dual 
properties would indicate that they are not entirely 
limited to leguminous plamts Ihe constitution of 
the aitive pruiciples, which are neither alkaloids 
nor glucosides, is unknown, although much useful 
research on rotenone has been in progress for several 
years They are possibly closely related compounds, 
and should well repay investigation In addition, 
theie IS much to be done to clear up the confusion 
of the identification of the plants arismg out of the 
use of native names The encouragement of the 
Empire Marketing Board may well load to a wider 
use and more extended knowl^ge of these interesting 
plants 


Sea Trout from the Moray Firth 

triHE Scottish sea trout is a creature of much more 
J- variable habit than the Scottish salmon Mr 
G Herbert Nall has shown that it is a plastic species 
capable of adapting itself readily to its environment 
and reflectmg m a marked degree the feedmg possi- 
bilities of the area which it mhabits (Fisheries, Scot- 
land, Salmon Fish , 1929, No 111) 

The south westerly area of the Moray Firth, com- 
pnsmg the Inverness Firth and the Beauly Firth, is an 
extensive sheet of somewhat shallow water It forma 
a rich feedmg ground for the sea trout of the Ness and 
Beauly and a few mmor streams Many of the fish 
feed most actively and grow most rapidly m summer 
But in mid wmter, shoals of sprats and small hemngs 
enter the firths and a large portion of the trout feed 
heavily upon them, and m spite of lower temperature 
have a period of maxunum growth and fatness Wween 
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November and February Moreover, the aeales of 
certain fish reveal on examination strong evidence that 
individuals may be winter feeders one year and summer 
feeders the next Thus, the trout of the district seem 
to be in a transitional stage of partial adaptation to 
their special environment 

Between January 1921 and January 1924, nearly 
sixteen hundred sea trout, brown trout, and parr were 
marked in the Beauly Firth and in the lower reaches of 
the Bwuly and Ness Rivers m order to glean informa 
tion regarding their migratory movements About 
16 per cent of these have been recaptured, the re 
captures provmg that there is a constant movement 
and interchange of fish through the firth between the 
tidal reaches of the two rivers As only three marked 
fish have been recaptured outside the firths, there is 
little direct evidence that the Beauly Ness fish travel 
far from their rivers It is scarcely likely, however, 
that their movements are confined to this area, since 
from other districts there is abundant evidence that 
both fiimock and adult trout undertake extensive 
coastal migrations, and that adult trout are caught at 
times far out at sea 

Careful study of the scales of these sixteen hundred 
fish has also been carried out The reversal of the 
onlinary seasons of growth and rest render madeipiate 
the usual methods of scale mteipretation, and special 
methods had to be adopted to overcome this difficulty 
Like most sea coast trout, the Beauly Ness fish have 
short lives, and few survive to spawn more than two or 
three tunes One exceptional fish, however, was in its 
eleventh winter and had spawned seven times 


University and Educational Intelligence 

Cambridoe — Dr A B Appleton, University lec 
turer m anatomy, has been elected to a fellowship at 
Downing College 

Mr J 0 Dobbie, of Trinity College, has been 
appomted first junior observer at the Solar Physics 
Observatory 

Dr H McCombie and Mr H Thirkill have been 
appointed members of the ooiinril of the School of 
Pnysioal Sciences, and Dr E K Rideal and Prof 
Engl^ow members of the council of the School of 
Biological Sciences 


Edinburgh — On the recommendation of the 
University Athletics Committee, the University Court 
has appointed Colonel Ronald B Campbell as ilirector 
under the scheme for the promotion of the physical 
welfare of students and the development of Univer 
sity athletics, the appointment to date as from May 1 
London — ^The following doctorates have been 
conferred D Sc m chemistry on Mr R P Linsteod 
(Imperial College -Royal College of Science), for a 
thesis entitled “ Three Carbon Tautomcrlsm ”, D Sc 
m the history, methods, and prmciples of Science on 
Mr J H Woodger, University reader in bioloj^, for 
a thesis entitled ‘‘ Biological Principles ”, D Sc m 
zoology on Mr E A Spaul (Birkbeck College), for a 
thesis entitled “ On the Activity of the Anterior Lobe 
Pituitary ” 


The examinations for the award of scholarships in 
engineering, science, domestic science, and hygiene at 
the Battersea Polytechnic will be held on Wednesday, 
June 11, and succeeding days The scholarships vary 
in value from £20 to £30 per annum with free tuition, 
and are tenable for two or three years The latest 
day for applications is April 19 Full particulars may 
be obtamed from the Pnnoipal , 

Two Theresa Seessel research fellowships for the 
promotion of ongmal research m biological studies 
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are being offered by Yale University The value of 
each IS 1600 dollars Applications, accompanied by 
reprints of scientific publications, letters of recom 
mendation, and a statement of the particular problem 
which the candidate expects to investigate, should be 
mode to the Dean of the Uraduate School New Haven, 
Conn , U S A , before Mar 1 next 

The Board of Education is again prepared to re 
teive applications for full time studentships from 
teachers of hve years’ standing who desire finantial 
assistance in order to attend approved full tune courses 
of advanced study at universities or other institutions 
at home or abroad The amount of grant will not 
exceed £100 for an academic year The course pro 
posed if academic, should be of at least post grailuate 
type, but the Board is prepared to consider also pro 
posals involving travel or the practical study oi in 
dustnal conditions connected with the teaching of tech 
meal subjects Further information and application 
forms, to be returned by May 31, can be obtained from 
the Board of Education, Whitehall, London, S W 1 

The Cecil Peace Prize, of the value of £100, is 
offered yearly for an essay on some subject eonnei ted 
with the maintenance of international peace, and 
having some bearing on the principles or work of the 
League of Nations It is open to students of any 
university or university college m Oreat Britam or 
Northern Ireland who have not attained the age of 
twenty five years on the last day for submitting 
essays The subject for the year 1930 is ‘Possible 
Developments of the Economic Activities of the League 
of Nations” The essay must be sent in to the 
Secietary, Universities Bureau of the British Empire, 
60 Russell bquare, lAmdoii, W C 1, so as to arrive on 
or before Nov 1 next 

Fellowships and siholarships for advanced work 
in science and technology ore listed in a bulletin U64 
pages) recently publish^ by the National Research 
Council of the National Academy of bciences. Washing 
ton The number, variety, and value of those aids and 
encouragements are impressive A significant feature 
of the situation is the important part played by 
industrial firms and trade associations Eighty fi\e 
such bodies support fellowships or scholarships 
Conspicuous among these is the E I du Pont de 
Nemours of Wilmington, which maintains 24 fellow 
ships, each worth 760 1000 dollars, and four scholar 
ships of 300 400 dollars Tho comjmny selects each 
year the institutions in which the work is to be 
carried on The National Cannors Assoc lation, on tho 
other hand, which grants annually 19,000 dollars for 
research work in connexion with the wholesomeness 
and nutritive value of food, leaves the disposal of the 
grant entirely to tho University of California, which 
uses it in large part for the payment of salaries of 
assistants and fellows who ooncluct the work under the 
direction of members of the faculty Among tho 
methods employed by tho Mellon Institute of Indus 
trial Research, Pittsburgh, is a system of ‘ multiple 
fellowships ’, m which the services of one or more 
researchers are utilised under the direction of a senior 
fellow who, m turn, is responsible to the executive 
staff of tho Institute These twenty one fellowships 
are financed from foundation sums covering all 
expenses of the specific researches for which they 
are given, moludmg salaries, and rangmg from 8000 
dollars to 80,000 dollars While the activity of 
mdustnal firms m fostermg research tends to tho 
exaltation of applied science at the expense of pure 
science, the latter is of course not neglected in the 
allocation of funds m universities Under the head 
of astronomy, for example, twelve fellowships are 
mentioned , under mathematics, twenty six 
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Historic Natural Events. 

Feb 9, 1913 Group of Meteors — A remarkable 
group of meteors was observed over Saskatchewan 
m Canada at 9 6 p k and was last seen from ships 
bejrond Bermuda It travelled across Canada m seven 
mmutes and probably struck the sea after a total 
path of 6000 miles, traversed at from 6 to 10 miles 
per second The whole grou^ consisted of at least 
ten smaller groups, each contamm^ 20 to 40 meteors, 
which kept perfect formation while the groups fol- 
lowed one after another along the same path, the whole 
taking more than three mmutes to pass a given place 
The groups left long trails and were accompanied by 
a noise like distant thunder, and m some locahties 
the earth vibrated, but only the leading meteor of 
the procession burst 

Feb 10,1336 Floods — Ram contmued all through 
January, February, and a great part of March, «md 
for ei^t days it ramed almost without ceasmg On 
Fob 10, immediately after the change of the moon, 
there was such a high tide in the Thames that boats 
mi^ht have been rowed up and down m Westmmster 

Feb II, 189s Great Frost — ^The frost of 1866 
lasted from Dec 30, 1894, to Mar 6, 1896, except 
for a week of mild weather on Jan 14-21 During 
almost the whole of this period easterly wmds pre 
vailed, which were especially strong in February 
The greatest mtensity of cold occurrM from Jan 26 
to F^ 19, for which penod the average temperature 
at Greenwich was below 26° F Minimum readings 
below 0° F were recorded somewhere in the BritiSi 
Isles every day from Jan 8 to 10 and 28, Feb 6 to 
14 and 16 to 20, the coldest day bemg Feb 11 with 
-17° F at Braemar and -11* F at Buxton At 
Greenwich the lowest temperature was 7° F on the 
same <lay From Feb 9 to 17 the whole of the 
Thames was more or less blocked by ice, and it was 
impossible for full powered steamers to force their 
way up and down except with the tide Some of the 
ice floes were six or seven feet thick On Feb 18 
the loe on the lake m Regent’s Park was ten inches 
thick , m the Fens it was two feet , and at Oxford a 
coach and six were driven over the Cherwell Water 
mams were frozen at depths of throe feet The frost 
was the most severe m Great Britain since that of 
1813-14, but in Europe the wmter, though severe, 
was not so rigorous as in 1879-80 7° F was recorded 

at Paris, and the Seme froze on Feb 10 There was 
heavy snow m France 

Fee 1 3, 1 493 Storm — On retummg to Spam from 
his discovery of Amenca, Columbus and his fleet were 
overtaken by a severe storm, which lasted three days 
and threatened them with destruction, so much so 
that Columbus wrote an account of his discoveries 
and threw it overboard 

Feb 13, 1930 Snowstorm in Jerusalem — Twenty- 
nme mches of snow fell durmg the six days Fob 8-13 
m Jerusalem This was the greatest fall of snow ever 
recorded there It b%an with heavy ram and sleet 
on Feb 8 and 9 , a blizzard with wmd of gale force 
blew on the Moimt of Olives on Feb 9, but the 
snow did not lie until that night After that it 
snowed contmually until Feb 12 The total depth 
of ram and melted snow was eqmvalent to 10 mches 
of water The mmimum temperature recorded on 
the Mount of Ohves durmg that tame was 25° F 
Snow fell over a wide area and not otily on the hills 

Feb 13-14, *899 Cold Wave — On the mommg of 
Feb 1 1 pressure over northern Montana rose to 31 42 
mches (1064 mb ), and temperatures of - 20° F were 

»ded so far south as central Kansas, the lowest 
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bemg -61° F at Fort Logan, Montana During 
Feb 12 and 13 the ‘ high ’ passed southward over 
the Great Plains region to the Gulf of Mexico, and 
temperatures 8° and 13° F lower than previous 
records were registered at New Orleans and Mobile, 
Ala , respectiv^y At Tallahaesee, Fla , - 2° was 
recorded Snow began to fall in the Ohio Valley on 
the morning of Feb. 11, and spread southward over 
the east Gulf and Atlantic States By 8 p 11 of Feb 13 
the storm had become a ragmg blizzard centred over 
Cape Cod, with winds of 40 70 miles per hour 
Many people were frozen to death m the central and 
northern States, damage valued at imllions of dollars 
was done to frmt orchards, game birds perished by 
the thousand, and poultry froze m their roosts 
Swiftly flowmg streams froze over and flsh were 
killed , even the Mississippi hod one mch of ice at its 
mouth 

Feb 13-14, 1893 Magnetic Storm — A violent 
magnetic storm accompani^ by a magnificent display 
of the aurora which was visible, in spite of full moon, 
from Europe (so far south as Rome), Canada, and the 
United States above lat 36° Telegraphic systems m 
general suffered dislocation for a few hours The range 
m decimation at Kew and Greenwich exceeded 2° and 
IJ® respectively , the range at Washington was 14° 
At the tune a very large sunspot, covering jJu of the 
sun’s visible hemisphere, was one day past the central 
meridian The region of the spot, which showeil 
abnormal developments on Feb 11 and 12, was one 
of the first to be explored by Hale with his recently 
devised ‘ spectrohehograph ’ On Mar 11, that is, 
one solar rotation later as timed from the earth, 
another magnetic storm of somewhat lesser intensity 
took place, also accompanied by an aurora 

Feb 13-14, 1933 Blizzard — The wmd over the 
plains of North Dakota and Minnesota reached a 
velocity of more than 60 miles per hour with a tern 
perature below freezing In spite of wammgs by the 
Weather Bureau, more than twenty people froze to 
death and many cattle died, some of them suffocat^ 
beneath the snow The tram services on branch Imes 
were interrupted for more than a week, and on Feb 13 
no trams ran even on mam lines 


Societies and Academies 

London 

Royal Society, Jan 30 — R N SaUman Cnnkle 
’ A ’, an infectious disease of the potato Infection 
by grafting leproduces the disease m various varieties 
with certain modifications In one group the clinical 
picture IS still that of crinkle, in another it is mosaic, 
and m a third, streak Infection by needle mocula 
tion produces a reduced set of symptoms m all cases 
Cnnkle ‘ A ’ is a complex of two or more viruses 
Infection of Datura gives characteristic reactions, but 
the leaves motlify the virus, lessoning the virulence 
Passage through tobacco does not increase its virulence 
— R N SaUman and R H Le Pelley Para-crinkle, 
a potato disease of the virus group Para cnnkle is 
distmguished from crmkle ‘ A ’ by the fact that certam 
vanetiee highly susceptible to it are perfect carriers 
of para cnnkle, while others, which suffer relatively 
mildly from cnnkle ‘ A ’, are senously affected by 
para cnnkle Para cnnkle is due to a single virus , 
its action can be completely destroyed by the products 
of metabolism of the leaves of Datura Its virulence 
IS increased m those plants whic^ are themselvee 
raised from diseased tubers — E C Smith and T 
Moran The formation of lactic acid m desiccated 
amphibian muscles Formation of lactio amd in the 
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fronen state is due to the removal of water alone 
The peak m the production curve at -2 2® to 
-2 6* C (79 per cent water removal) is apparently 
comoident with the pomt at which death oocurs 
instantaneously in the musole No sudden change m 
concentration of any plasma constituent seems to be 
associated with these events — H G Thornton The 
influence of the host plant m mducmg parasitism in 
lucerne and clover nodules When inoculated lucerne 
seedlmgs are placed m the dark, formation of fresh 
nodules soon ceases, and those already formed cease 
to grow This 18 associated with, and probably duo 
to, cessation of cell division The bacteria b^ome 
parasitic upon the host tissues In old nodules m 
lucerne and clover, growing in the hght, bacteria 
behave sumlarly Lack of caibohydrate is the cause 
of change of behaviour of the bacteria, which then 
ilerive their energy from the host tissue — F Kidd and 
C West Physiology of fruit (1) Changes in the 
lespiratory activity of apples during their senescence 
at different temiieratures Carbon dioxide prwiuction 
bv apple fruit rises for a period and then falls off 
contmually, until the fruit dies as the result of inva 
Sion of the tissues by fungal organisms The accelera 
tion and deceleration of respiration rate have high 
temperature coefficients Change of respnatory 
activity IS not duo to changes in substrate concentra 
tion related to hydrolysis of sugars, starch, or cell viall 
materials, but to a change in state of the protoplasm 

Geological Society, Jan 8 —Stanley Smith (1) 
Some Valentian corals from Shropshire and Mont 
gomeryshire , with a note on a new stromatoporoid 
The Valentian coral fauna is not primitive, and is 
more closely allied to Salopian than to Caradocian 
assemblages , nevet theless, the important place 
occupied by the species of Sireptelasma m the Penta 
menu Beds links these up with the Ordovician The 
Purple Shales, on the other hand, have yielded several 
^ecies of Rugose corals which are typically Salopian 
The Tabulate corals are of little interest, except in so 
far that they prove the very long range of the Lower 
Paleoozoic species , there seems to be little, if any, 
difference between the Caradocian, the Valentian, 
and the Salopian forms — (2) The Carboniferous 
where at Codnngton and Wick (Gloucestershire) 
Ihe largest and most interestmg is the Wick Rocks 
Inlier, on the same line of latitude as the Avon 
Gorge and some 9 miles to the west The several 
outcrops expose, although not quite completely, a 
succession of beds ranging from the Toumaisian (Z.) 
to Coal Measures The arenaceous beds which 
succeed the limestone sequence are better exposed in 
the Wick Inlier than anywhere else in the Bristol 
district These belong m part to the Lower Carboni 
ferous, in part to the Upper, and within the senes 
(formerly mapped as ‘ Millstone Qnt ’) a considerable 
break in the Carboniferous succession must occur 
The general succession of the Carboniferous in the 
area under discussion is given The gap between the 
Lower and the Upper Carbomferous is pldeed tonta 
tively at the top of the massive grits which contain 
the ‘ Mollusca Band ’ 

Lmncan Society, Jan 9 — W H Thorpe Further 
notes on biological races in Hyponomeuta padeUa 
(Linn ) It has been shown previously that the small 
ermine moth, Hyponomeuta padeUa 
mnaMu Zell , H mahnella Zell ] is split mto two 
well marked biological races, one attached to apple, 
the other to hawthorn, blackthorn etc Further 
evidence suggests that the latter form is itself split mto 
two less strongly marked biological races, one attached 
to blaokthom (Pnmut eptnoea) and the other to 
hawthorn (Cratmcftu Oxyacantha) — J T Cunningham 
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The ongm of adaptations Two recent general 
reviews of the subject of adaptation m animals 
entirely omit consideration of (1) metamorphosis and 
recapitulation, (2) sexual dimorphism, especially the 
relation of these phenomena to mtemal secietions or 
hormones Consideration of these subjects is essential 
to the discussion of animal adaptation The chief 
general conclusion is that evolutionary changes are 
of two kmds, namely, those which consist of mutations 
of mtemal ongui, with no relation to external condi 
tions, anil those which have such a relation and can 
be ascribed to the action of external stimuli 

Edinbuboh 

Royal Society, Jan 13 — George Bond Occurrence 
of cell division in the endodormis Lndodermal cells 
frequently show a considerable increase in tangential 
dimension at a comparatively late stage in their 
existence This mcroase m size is often accompanied 
by their division, the new walls being radially 
orientated in the mam The divisions may actually 
cause the mciease in si/e of the origmal cells, or 
they may follow passive stretchmg Two types 
of division are distuiguishable (a) I hose occurrmg 
in pnmaiy endodermal cells, (6) divisions m tertiary 
endodermal cells The second type is the more 
common, and as many as twenty hve successive 
divisions of this type may occur in one origmal cell 
The condition of the ondodeimal cell at the time of 
stretchmg and division determines which type of 
division appears In neither case does tho develop- 
ment of new walls interfere with the efficiency of the 
endcxlermis as a physiological barrier — David G 
Catcheside Chromosome linkage and syndesis m 
(E nothera Cytologic al studies were made upon pollen 
mother colls of two close pollmated, small flowered 
i^ecies of (Enothera, (E pycnocarpa Atk & Bartl and 
(E nutans Atk & Bartl A single, continuous spireme 
18 formed , the whole dqiloid complement of fourteen 
chromosomes is arranged in a ring at diakmesis, the 
chromosomes being attached end to end A tnploid 
plant of (E pycnocarpa had the twenty one ohiomo 
sornes arranged end to end in a closed circle The 
telosynaptio view of chromosome conjugation is sup 
portM for the genus the recent parasynaptic hypo 
theses being examined critically Darlington’s theory, 
that ring formation in (Enothera is due to segmental 
mterchange between non homologous chromosomes of 
the same complex, fads to account for the formation 
of a rmg in the triploicl form Support is given to 
Sheffield’s theory that ring fonnatioii is an bent 
able phenomenon controlled by genes m the chromo- 
somes — D R R Burt On a case of mtersexuality 
in Boa xndicua, with a theory of tho significance of the 
genetic male mtersex An abnormality is described 
in which there is a functional ovary on the right side 
associated with a complete Mullerian duct, and a 
oryptorchid but small testis on the left associated 
with a complete Wolffian duct The animal is a 
genetic male mtersex A hypothesis is suggested 
which postulates tho action of a maternal sexTior 
I mono m initiatmg and controlling sex reversal dur- 
i ing intra uterine development, the difference between 
the left and right sides being attributed to earlier 
differentiation of the loft gonad in cattle Actual 
confluence of the blood vessels of the crypts and villi 
during development may be responsible for tho ab- 
normality 'rtiis hwothesis reduces the two classes, 
the free martm and the genetic male mtersex, to the 
same order 

Paris 

' Academy of Sciences, Dec 30 — A Cotton Asym- 
metrio synthesis and the existence of ^acemio com- 
pounds in solution Some remarks on a recent paper 
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by WemerKuhnandE Braun It has been generally 
held that raoemio compounds cannot exist m solution 
an expenment mth a mixture of solutions of Invoro 
tatory and dextrorotatory eopper tartrates is described 
which 18 regarded as furniuimg evidence of the 
contrary view — Jean Perrin cuid MH«. Choueroun 
Fluorescence sensibihsed in liquid medium (transfer 
of activation by molecular mduotion) — ^Marcel Bril- 
louin The dynamical tides of an ocean comprised 
between two parallels Simultaneous normohsation 
— Charles Nicolle, Charles Anderson, Md Jacques 
Colas^'Belcour The rfile of Omithodorut erroitcus m 
the natural transmission of two recurrent spirochetes 
The danger of the propagation of recurrent Hispano- 
Moroccan fever m Algiers and Tunis — A Gelfond 
Transcendental numbers — Mine M Piarzolla Beloch 
The number of odd branches of curves belongmg to a 
surface of the third order — G Pfeiffer The mtcgrala 
of partial differential equations and of systems of 
equations of the first order of an unknown fimotion, 
which iioBseBs S Lae mtegrals — Marcel Brelot The 
problem of Dinohlet external m the plane relatively 
to the equation du =c(x, y) u — Ldonldas Kantoro- 
vitch Projective ensembles of the second class — J 
A Lappo-Danilevskl Analytical functions of a single 
variable substitution — Oyatem Ore Hypergeometnc 
functions of several variables — Miloch Radoitchitch 
Inverse functions of meromorph functions — J Pet- 
rovsky Functions primitive with respect to a con 
tmuous arbitrary function — J Haag The general 
theory of synchronisation — ^Joseph Pdrds A formula 
for the calculation of the resistance of a sohd m an 
moompressible perfect fluid — Alex Vdronnet The 
theory of the formation of large ions and droplets — 
L Ddcombe Melde’s experiment and the conditions 
of Sommerfeld — Th Vautier The dissipation of the 
energy transported by an aerial wave — G Reboul 
A method of activation of matter — Michel The 
calculation of a galvanometer — Emmanuel Dubois 
The Volta effect The influence of the oxidation of 
the electrodes For the various metals exammed, the 
presence of oxygen, either adsorbed by the metai, or 
oombined with it, makes the metal electronegative — 
Trajan D Gheorghiu The absorption of dextro- and 
Isvorotatory copper tartrates and of their mixture 
The measurements were made with a photoelectric 
photometer The absorption of the two tartrates is 
the same, but the absorption shown by the mixture 
is clearly greater — ^J Dufay and Mile R Scbwtgler 
The visual measurement of very small lummosities 
The object of the experiments was to determine the 
aoouracy with which measurements of famt lummosi 
ties of less than 10** candles could be made — H 
Volkrlnger The band spectra of zmo vapour Zmo 
vapour, heated to a red neat m a silioa tube, gives a 
band spectrum when excited by discharge without 
electrodes Measurements are given of Imes between 
the wave lengths 2983 A and 3282 A From the 
large distances separating the lines it is concluded 
that the molecule has a very small moment of mertia 
The possibility of the spectra being due to zmo 
hydnm is discussed —Rena Audubert The photo- 
lysis of water and the photovoltaio effect of electrodes 
of gold and platmum — Mile Marguerite Qumtin 
The influence of the medium on the photovoltaio 
effect of iodide of copper The results given show 
that the phenomenon depends up<»i the action of light 
both on the liquid and on the photosensitised sub 
stance — Mite Irdne Curie and Frdddrie Joliot The 
nature of the absorbable radiation which accompanies 
the a-rays of radium Strong preparations of polomum 
produce m air an heterogeneous H radiation (maxi- 
mum path about 16 cm of air) and these probably 
traSttlt from a transmutation of nitrogen It is this 
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vacbation which was takoi for a y radiation of polomum 
m the ammmente of Bussell and Chadwiok — E 
Rinck Toe equihbnum in the fused state between 
potassium, sodium, and their iodides In this reaction 
the law of mass action (l^)(KI)/(K)(NiJ) =c has been 
verified, the mean value of the constant e being 66 — 
Ndda Marinetco Dieleotno polansSAwn and structure 
of absorbent colloids — J Stsilles A new method for 
the preparation of alumina m the wet way — L 
Andrlsux The preparation and properties of the 
bondes of tantalum and colombium The general 
method is the electrolysis of fused baths of imxtures 
of the oxide of tantalum (or oolumbium), mamesium 
(or oalcium, hthium, sodium), borate and a nuonde 
The bondes obtained proved on analysis to be TaB,, 
CbB, They are very hard and easily scratch quartz 
— E Carnire and Rouanet The estimation of fluonne 
as calcium fluonde — P Fleury and P Ambert The 
precipitation of sugars and of polyols as a cupro 
baryta complex — Raymond Charonnat and Raymond 
Delaby The constitution of dioxypyramidon By 
total and partial alkalme hydrolysis the constitution 
of this substance is proved to be CH, CO N(CH,)N 
(C,H,)CO CO N(CH,), —Georges Darzent and Andrd 
Ldvy The primary phenyl dimethyl ethyl alcohol 
and some of its denvatives — C Gaudefroy Half 
wave and quarter wave achromatios by the super 
position of several orystallmeplatee — P L Mercanton 
Observations made on board the Pourquot Pas f with 
the pycnosonde of La Cour and Sohou (summer 1929) 
Proofs of the value of this new instrument — R 
Bureau Thedaily variation of atmospherics montiily 
means, annual vanation, meteorological influences — 
J J Thomasset The caloosphentes of fossil tissues — 
Mile Germaine Py Cytological researchee on the 
nutritive layer of the pollen grams of HeUeborw 
fcettdus, Euphorh%a Sauluina and E Peplnts — B P C 
Hochreutiner A new genus modifymg slightly our 
conception of the family of the Malvaoete — N 
Wagner The ohondnome of the embryo m Cucurbita 
Pepo m the dry seed and during gemunation — M 
Bridel and J Rabatd The distribution of pioeoeide 
(Ch Tanret’s pioeine) m the vegetable kingdom 
Piceoside, the glucoside of Ptcea exeelsa, sahmgrme, 
gluooside from the bark of the black willow and 
ameharoside, glucoside from Amekmchier vulgaris, are 
all the same substance, the p- glucoside of p hydroxy- 
acetophenone — E Michel-Durand The influence of 
treatment with alcohol on the extraction of tanmn 
from plants A prelimmary treatment of the acorns 
of B robur with boiling alcohol renders the tannms 
insoluble m acetone — Aug Chevalier Stnpa hermon 
thica, a Scrophulana parasite on cereals m tropical 
Africa — A Demolon and G Barbier The fixation 
and mobilisation of phosphorus pentoxide in muds — 
Pierre Lesne The distribution of Olossma m the 
region of the Zambeze de Chemba (Portugeee Eastern 
Africa) — C N Dawydoff The preeenoe of the genus 
Ctenoplana m the waters of French Indo CJhina — 
Jacques Colas-Belcour The identity of Ormthodorus 
erratvsus and Ormthodorus marocanus — N K Koltzoff 
The element of tune m physico-chemical excitabihty 
— Jean Rdgnier and Fernand Mercier Dextrorotatory 
pseudococaine and Issvorotatory oocame , comparative 
trials of rachiansssthesia m the dog — J Lemarchands 
The proportions and the localisation of the earbo- 
hydratee m the seed of Hdxanthus annuus and their 
variations m the course of germmation — Ldon Vellus 
The action of soaps on the toxicity of certain alkaloids 
(oryptoalkaloids) The toxic action of Btryohnme 
and veratnne is reduced by solutions of soaps (sodium 
palmitate, sodium ricmeolate) — Ch Champy and M. 
Heitz-Boyer The mechanism of the action of the 
high frequency electric cautery Study of the me- 
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C LeradltiandP R Selbie The mode of tranamisBioR 
of acute epidemio polymorphous eF5rthema The 
mouse 18 subject to a spontaneous generalised infec- 
tious polvarthntis, caused by StrejMotaoiUus momlt- 
fonma, tne pathological agent of oertam mfectioua 
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Unemployment and Hope 
TjTVEN the most stnctly scientific mmd may, at 
the approach of spnng, be allowed to wander 
somewhat out of the old and beaten track — indeed 
the scientific mmd should be constantly on the 
search for now tracks — to indulge m flights of im- 
agination and of hope, especially of hope It is the 
season of new hopes, new resolves, new thoughts, 
and though the hardened cyme may smile at their 
apparent futility, yet, however often we fall and 
fail, it is best to go on trying and keep the shining 
portals of hope, far distant though they be, still in 
view Dum sptro, apero So, m our title we have 
included hope, even in connexion with unemploy- 
ment, and thus very flagrantly broken that excellent 
rule of the strictest school of economics which would 
ngidly exclude from consideration everything out- 
side the indicative mood, and certainly everything 
appertaimng to the optative mood {mde Prof 
Florence in lus recent woik on statistical method 
m economics) 

In the following few notes and crude suggestions 
the point of view is taken that we should make the 
best of our present industrial civilisation, that that 
best 18 better than is often imagined , that perfect 
safety m the cosmic adventure, perfect ease, 
pleasure, and a generally ‘ soft time ’ for everybody, 
are unattainable , that danger and difficulty are 
always present and will increase m proportion as 
we advance , and that this progressive advance m 
the face of mcreasmg danger and difficulty is the 
thing best calculated to develop a nation’s highest 
quahtios Nothmg revolutionary is proposed, for 
a fairly thorough comparative study of economic 
systems past and present, meludmg many so- 
called Utopias, has convinced us that nothmg re- 
volutionary can be proposed on any rational basis 

Our present mdustnal society has many ele- 
ments of strength and stabihty, and even of 
nobihty, to which attention has been only slightly 
or not at all directed, and many elements of weak- 
ness on which attention has been unduly concen- 
trated There is much that is sound and healthy, 
as IS evidenced by the amazing fact that, despite 
the overwhelming ills with which it is supposed to 
be afflicted, society has continued as a gomg con- 
cern to this day in wonderful vigour, whereby 
milbons are enabled to live a fairly healthy, active, 
and more or less happy Me, and wherem himdreds 
of thousands find scope and opportumty — of which, 
to their unbounded credit, they fully avail them- 
selves — tor exercise of the highest virtues of in 
t^nty, skill, and „oourage These Clemente and 
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scope for their exercise can be increased almost m- 
de&utely, and much that is evil will thus auto 
matically be reduced or held m check , but not, 
perhaps, altogether exterminated, for the mysten- 
oos shadow of evil remains a sinister spectre in the 
background of all man’s endeavour, leading him 
constantly into danger, and spurring him ever to 
greater efforts It is well that it is so 

The aims of industry are, or should be, as in- 
dicated in a previous article, chiefly two (1) to 
furnish a field for exercise of faculty and growth 
of character , and (2) to produce commodities to 
satisfy man’s varied wants, mostly of a material 
kmd, though of course there are large exceptions 
outside the material category, and the term 
‘ material ’ is here used m no derogatory sense 
Attention has hitherto been directed mamly to 
(2) and the primary aim of industry has been 
Ignored Such one sided view of industry coupled 
with a too narrow use of the much abused word 
‘ evolution ’ — as we shall see later — has led to over 
concentration on quantity and mass production 
and a ridiculous neglect of the human element , 
and there can be no doubt that had a httle thought 
been giyen to the first aim, then the second would 
haye been much more completely and satisfactonly 
attained , also unemployment would not have been 
heard of, and, as pointed out, too, m the article 
referred to, the nght use of leisure would have 
been treated rationally as a dommant factor 
Bevolution being excluded, one has naturally 
turned to evolution as correctly expressing society’s 
progress, assuming that progress m the right direc- 
tion IS being made , Ely’s “ Studies in the Evolu- 
tion of Industrial Society ” bemg a noteworthy con 
tnbution to the evolutionary view But the use of 
the term eyolution should not lead us to suppose 
that modem mdustry is evolving into some perfect 
and complete type or consummation Existence 
would bo very dull and dreadfully boring when 
such a state had been reached, with nothmg left to 
hope and strive for Then again, the best form or 
type of industry may not be and surely is not neces- 
sarily one particular fixed static type or form only, 
but may consist of many different and constantly 
changing forms, distmgmshod above all things by 
adaptability and elasticity — a livmg organism 
The prevailing idea, with exceptions here and 
there, appears to be that industry is evolving and 
must evolve towards one fixed type, for example, 
that of large scale production, with division of 
labour and specialism and consequent monotony 
of work pushed to still more disastrous extremes 
But it IS doubtful if this supposed ideal or consum- 
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mation would work very long, or prove to be the 
best even from the merely material pomt of view 
of quantity production, and it would of course 
altogether ignore the spiritual aims of industry, 
namely, scope for development of faculty, char- 
acter, and sound citizenship This latter is a vital 
consideration, for the pohtical strength of a nation 
IS dependent on a spiritual or ethical view of 
industry 

What 18 to be more specifically understood as 
elasticity in the industrial structure is the pro 
vision of opportunity for other forms than that of 
large-scale production only, to develop and see 
what they can make of themselves Beside large 
scale production, or, more strictly, large scale 
capitabstic production, there is co operative pro 
diiotion, which of course may be only another 
variety of large scale working but may also include 
much on the small scale Largo scale also may 
mean a conglomeration of several small and nearly 
independent units, such as an association of small 
dairy farmers, small village artisans or handicraft 
workers, and many such like Elasticity further 
means the possibility of reviving, under new and 
improved forms to meet modern conditions, two 
at least of the older t 3 T)e 8 of mdustry which are 
supposed to have been superseded or rendered ob 
solete by modern large scale production , namely, 

(1) small cottage industries or handicrafts, some 
times known as village industries ’ or home work ’ 
(in the factory inspector’s reports) and sometimes 
as ‘ sweated industries ’ — as many of them are, 
though they need not, of course, be ‘ sweated ’, for 
this IS an evil excrescence not essentially inherent , 

(2) a combination of manufacturing with agri 
cultural or garden industry, mcluding the possi- 
bihty of providing the industrial classes with some 
form of land interest (see Natueb, Mar 9, 1929, 
p 341) If the evolutionary doctrine, as applied 
by Herbert Spencer and others to the social body, 
means that those and perhaps other and older forms 
of industry are useless anachronisms and may not 
contain something of vital value at the present day, 
then its application here has been profoundly 
erroneous and disastrous, stupid and short sighted 
Industry still has its roots firmly and deeply fixed 
in the past, and foolishly to tear up a great part of 
those roots as old and useless is the surest way to 
weaken the industrial tree Perchance the source 
of the unemployment curse is to be found here 

The restitution of these two pnnciples of an older 
industnal order, so essentially and charaotenstioally 
English, under improved forms made possible by 
modem scientific achievement, mcluding notably 
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electncal power distribution, would furnish, in the 
first place, a new and almost mfinite field for human 
employment of all kinds, absorbing all or most of 
the present unemployed, giving extra occupation 
to those on short time , also scope for much organ 
ising talent and business ability now running to 
waste — a lot of it among the idle or leisured classes 
— through lack of opportunity Bv unemployed 
we mean chiefly the unemployed m Groat Britain 
only, but it would be vastly better to extend our 
consideration to cover unemployment throughout 
the whole world For, first, this would provide a 
splendid additional bond for international co 
operation and friendship, of which we cannot have 
too many , and, secondly, the solution or oven 
partial amelioration of the unemployment problem 
in other countries would be bound to have advan 
tageous repercussions on unemployment m Britain 
By accepting these two principles as a basis, 
with or without some kind of financial reform in 
the direction of a measurable amount of inflation, 
possibly on the lines suggested by Arthur Kitson, 
Douglas, and others, an approach can be made to 
the unemployment problem, as was done a few 
years ago rather successfully with the Greek 
refugees The application of these two principles 
to unemployment is, of course, only one part of 
their scope, for they have a far wider range even 
than this, especially in counteractmg one of the 
greatest evils of modern industry, namely, extreme 
specialism, monotonous work, and lack of scope for 
developing skill, with all that that implies 

Amid much controversy on unemployment, its 
causes and cures, one fact stands out m iinmistak 
able clearness, and may safely be taken as a starting 
point That is, the unemployed must have the 
wherewithal to hve — food, raiment, shelter, and 
probably a few things above this wretched mim 
mum Can they be put in a position to supply 
most of these things for themselves * At present 
they lack a market for their labour, and yet they 
are themselves a huge potential market for labour 
and the products of labour Another indubitable 
fact, standmg clear above controversy even though 
it comes from the realm of economics, is that the 
mstruments of production are land, labour, capital, 
and organisation or management There is plenty 
of land available or reclaimable in Great Bntam 
Milhons of pounds of capital could be provided by 
capitahsing the ‘ dole ’ for five or ten years The 
requisite organising and managerial ability is 
doubtless also m existence, but will have to be dih-, 
gently sought out much of it would probably be 
found or developed among the unemployed them 
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selves, who also would supply the greater part of 
the labour 

The aim would be to establish a vast productive 
organisation, consistmg m the mam of village com 
munitics and garden cities, containmg both large 
factories — if need be — and also cottage or home 
industries and handicrafts A considerable amount 
of whole time intensive farming probably on a 
large scale, together with market gardening and 
fruit growing, would be provided for , but a funda 
mental feature of the scheme would be a land in- 
terest for everybody, mostly a part time interest 
wherein they could spend much of their leisure, 
and would include the possibility of ownmg home 
steads containing up to quarter of an acre or more 
of land, part of which would be orchard Trainmg 
111 some form of skilled handicraft would also be 
available to everybody 

These ideas couUl of course be applied to British 
industry generally, and not only to the organisa 
tion above mentioned, and thus some sort of anti 
dote at least would be provided against two of the 
most serious evils of modim mdustriabsm — com 
plete alienation from the land and all that this 
moans, on one hand, and entire lack of scope for 
exercising skill, on the other A further evil, that 
of fluctuatmg employment, could also bo met and 
means afforded for absorbing or ‘ damping out ’ a 
great part of these miserable fluctuations in labour 
demand , and something would have been done 
towards encouraging the right use of leisure, a vital 
matter in modern society, the implications of which 
are as yet too little appreciated Science and re- 
search would play a dominating part, and large 
research institutes, especially in connexion with 
horticulture and growing under glass, would be 
established , also electrical or other forms of power 
would be utilised to the utmost, and though the 
term ‘ handicraft ’ may well be retained, it is fully 
intended that all the resources of modern science 
and engineering should be applied and every on 
oouragement given to the further development of 
such resources 

It IS probable that, under the more bracing 
atmosphere of varied work and interest and skill 
thus envisaged, the inventive faculties of mankmd 
would be greatly stimulated, and a much needed 
spur be given to ongmality It is doubtless diffi- 
cult enough to generalise m regard to such an elusive 
thmg as a nation's inventive talent or to trace the 
laws of its rise and fall , but it does seem to keen 
observers that, in view of the attention now de- 
voted to education and research, the amount of 
onginahty and creative talent shown is a Uttle 
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disappointing We refer not only to the meohanioal 
or physical realm — perhaps it is fairly satisfactory 
here— but also to other departments of mtelleotual 
activity In the social sciences particularly, the 
lack of ongmahty is deplorable, and outside em 
pmcists are allowed to have their own way without 
let or hmdrance or effective rejoinder 

If there is any such decline m ongmahty and in- 
ventiveness, the chief cause is probably extreme 
specialism In Adam Smith’s time, ^vision of 
labour may have been nghtly mcluded among the 
sources of mvention to day, m its present ex- 
treme form, it IS very likely a potent agent of 
torrefaction, and the spnngs of mtellectual creative 
ness are dned up But never before m the history 
of the world has there been a greater or more urgent 
need for ongmahty and freshness of view than now , 
and freshness of view includes seeing old ideas m a 
new hght, old prmciples m new applications and en 
vironment W G Likn Cass 


The Structure of St Paul’s Cathedral 
St Paid' a Cathedral By Arthur F E Poley With 
mtroduction by Sir Reginald Blomficld (Pnnted 
for the Author, “ Willowbank ”, Hampton Hill, 
Middlesex ) £7 7« net 

T he author of this magmficent monograph to 
the gemus of Sir Christopher Wren, as exem- 
plified m the neo-olassic masterpiece of St Paul’s 
Cathedral, has produced with immense skill a 
work adequate for its subject Just and yet 
sensitive feeling, a perfection of refinement m 
draughtsmanship, and a devoted patience in execu 
tion, are distmctive throughout this work The 
standard set is high indeed and has reached the 
peak of accomplishment , it has been held there 
throughout, with an almost grim determmation 
If there is a sense of effort m the monograph — a 
feeling as of a contmuous striving — ^throughout this 
great record, which is not too apparent m the 
ongmal work itself — that must be set down to the 
mvanable difference between the soarmg accom- 
plishments of genius and those of the more mundane 
service of the historian , which last must pursue 
naturally a more pedestrian route, and follow the 
way of prose This, of course, will always be 
apparent unless the supreme artist enbghtens us 
with his appraisement and knowledge, as refieotmg 
on the work of another artist , for he alone could 
brmg to the matter that unimpeachable mtuition 
of the artist and the craftsman, native to the 
medium m which both work 
The text of Mr Poley’s monograph is also 
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excellent , but its outstandmg merit is the pains- 
takmg, amazingly patient, and skilful draughts- 
manship reproducing with complete accuracy all the 
details of this supreme work of architecture 

The volume contains matter historical and bio- 
graphical, with building accounts and practical 
data, all entirely admurable in their way, but, 
perhaps wisely, no attempt has been made to 
examine into and cxplam the vast statical problem 
which faced Sir Christopher Wren in the technical 
resolution of his design 

Wren was a fine mathematician, and it is perhaps 
fan- to assume that commg comparatively late to 
the practice of architecture, he was not intimately 
acquamted with the practical science of the nature 
of materials and their behaviour imder loading, or 
their interaction when erected into a structure m 
mtimate association , all parts of the problem of 
architecture which call for the closest scrutmy mto 
their maximum resistances under compressive and 
tensional stress 

As a shght evidence of this supposition, witness 
Wren’s surpnsmg action in building mto the eight 
great piers supportmg the immense load of St 
Paul’s dome (some 50,000 tons approximately), a 
core of rough mortared, uncoarsed and unbonded 
fragments of soft Caen stone, and indurated chalk, 
many fragments calcined by the fare of the old 
cathedral^ and all taken from the demolished 
building which preceded his own 

It might well have been thought that Wren 
would have recognised that such a core would bo 
unequal m beanng capacity to the external skins 
of his piers, faced with Portland stone This one 
factor m the problem of the preservation of St 
Paul’s must have presented a serious difficulty to 
the highly expert committee deahng with the repair 
of the Cathedral, and must indeed remam a matter 
of anxious concern for all those m charge of the 
structure m the future 

Agam, Wren m his work at Hampton Court 
suffered odium from his enemies as a result of the 
fall of the east wall of the Palace consequent upon 
his building this wmg across the recently filled 
section of the long canal at its west end 

At St Paul’s, Wren apparently bmlt the founda- 
tions of hiB mighty church partly on soil compressed 
and loaded by the previously bmlt dathedral, and 
partly upon unloaded and virgm soil, mevitably 
meumng a risk of relative settlements, as can 
mdeed be found to have occurred in an examination 
of the structure to-day 

Instances of this apparent lack of the stnotly 
techmcal or merely practical knowledge of the use 
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of matenala and the incidence of loading in building, 
can be multiplied , yet so profound and masterly 
was Wren’s grasp of the mam statical problems of 
his work, that these presumed defects in his science 
of construction — or shall wo say this early lack of 
experience m building practice * — have not appar 
eiitly impenlled as yet the great work which ho did 
throughout the metropolis They must, however, 
cause serious heart searching on the part of those 
charged with the important responsibility of pro 
serving all the work of las gciuus for posterity, 
unaltered and m their complete integrity 

The authorities of St Paul’s art, wc believe, fully 
alive to their rcsponsibihty in this matter, and the 
wise assiduity nith which Canon Alexander dis 
covers and cnticists any proposal which may be 
held likely to distuib the status quo or the eon 
ditions of solum, etc , surrounding the Cathedral, 
IS evidence of this 

The new architectural technique w hich has been 
slowly devtlopod within the last half century, 
directed to the examination and iinderstamling of 
the structural stability of old buildings, and the 
statical conditions which remain as a result of 
centuries of depreciation and change in the 
materials of which they were constructed, will, in 
the future, we feel sure, be capable of making 
accurate and yet conservative judgments as to how 
all the buildings and structures which we consider 
of vital importance as regards their preservation, 
can be retained for the future without prejudice to 
their architectural and historic amenity 

It IS a great advance in any event that structural 
work of preservation should be recognised as in 
volvmg a different technique from that required by 
the erection of new structures , and Wren’s great 
cathedral will, in the future, set many and intricate 
problems for resolution to those who are peculiarly 
qualified to deal with the changed stabihty factor 
in the biuldmgs which survive the onrush of our 
modem civilisation Nothmg, however, can dim 
Wren’s genius He treated the renaissance with a 
freedom, audacity, and origmal sense of beauty 
which has never been surpassed, oertamly in 
England His character contnbuted to his success , 
he was a man of deep and simple faith, witness his 
last words when very old, out of favour with the 
Court, fallen on evil days and evil tongues, m his 
little house which he had leased on the Green at 
Hampton Court He wrote “ If I glory, it is m 
the smgular mercy of God, who has enabled me to 
prosecute and finish my gre^t work so conformable,, 
to the ancient and true model ” 

These words show his benign and serene spirit 
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he had serveil the Crown and the pubhc for fifty 
years, with supremo gtniiis and confident activity, 
and saw the patent which he had received from 
Charles II withdrawn He was succeeded in office 
by an ineompetent, who was unable to maintain the 
position for even a year, but Wren’s w ork remains 
an outstanding possession for all time F B 


Intensive Drying of Gases and Liquids 

The Effects of Moisture on Chemical and Physical 
Changes By Dr J W Smith (Text Books on 
Physical Chemistry ) Pp xii + 236 (London, 
New York and Toronto Longmans, Green and 
Co , Ltd , 1029 ) 16s not 
ri^UlS is a book which has long been nceeloel It 
-L IS a laborious compilation of .ill the work, 
until 1928, which has been done on intensive, or as 
it has been called by Longinescu, ultra drying A 
really satisfactory book it is not All the researches 
elescnbed are put on a level , there is no attempt 
made to deal ciiticallj with the different pieces of 
work The consequence is that m cases still under 
discussion, such as the dissociation of ammonium 
chloride, some researches which are obviously faulty 
are given the same weight as those which have been 
done with the greatest care Dr Smith has done 
one successful piece of work in this field, but he 
would probably be the first to acknow lodge that he 
has neither the experience nor the knowledge whieh 
would enable him to deal faithfully with the work 
he describes Perhaps only half a cloven persons m 
the world could have done this adequately, and 
probably no one of them would have undertaken 
the labour of compilation so well done by Dr 
Smith 

H B Dixon must bo regarded as the founder of 
this branch of chemistry His discovery, just fifty 
years ago, of the inertness of a dried mixture of 
carbon monoxide and oxygen to an electric spark, 
was the fans et origo of all the true cases of intensive 
drying He was a pupil of A G Vernon Harcourt, 
perhaps the most careful worker m the history of 
chemistry , and a good deal of his care and attention 
to minute detail Dixon has been able to hand on 
to some of his own students It is noteworthy that 
only one substance is capable of actmg as a true 
drying agent Phosphorus pentoxide owes its 
unique excellence in this respect to the fact that the 
product of its action on water is extremely stable 
Metaphosphonc acid can be distilled without de- 
composition at a bright red heat without givmg up 
water Hence the water which phosphorus pent- 
oxide absorbs, it retains It has, in addition, the 
Gl 
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advantage of being, when pure, inert to a large 
number of chemioal substances 

For those who mtend to work m this fascinatmg 
field, special training and a special attitude of mind 
are necessary It is not work for the slap-dash, 
get results quickly type of chemist It is hard to 
possess one’s soul in patience when one reads papers, 
even in journals of good repute, which describe so- 
called repetition of older work In one senes of 
papers on the boding pomt of hquids, phosphorus 
pentoxido was introduced into an apparatus con- 
taining benzene, and the glass walls were given no 
chance of drying, since the desiccatmg agent was 
submerged in the liquid In another paper am- 
monium ohlondc (guaranteed by the makers as 
chemically pure !) was used, in spite of the fact 
that, as the authors admit, the salt turned yellow 
on heating In the work of which this is supposed 
to be a repetition, the ammomum chloride was 
boiled with nitno acid to destroy amines, subhmed 
and re crystallised eight times from the purest dis- 
tilled water In the ideal book on the subject, such 
papers would either have been ignored or their 
errors pointed out, instead of allowing them to 
cloud the issue as Dr Smith has done 

A good preliminary training for this class of work 
would be the determination of an atomic weight, 
smee any error at once manifests itself by a dis- 
crepancy in the result It must be remembered, 
howoyer, that the standard of purity of material 
and care m handlmg arc very much higher than m 
atomic weight work, since the harmful quantities 
are imponderable Dust, often mvisiblc, is prob- 
ably at the root of many failures A practice has 
risen, in both the United States and Germany, of 
attempting to dry a glass surface by heating m an 
electric furnace while the apparatus is exhausted 
This method “ which must produce at least as dry 
a surface as that attained by Baker ” (aic) does not 
get nd of dust as does the standard method of heat 
mg the apparatus while a current of purified and 
dried air is passed through it It is necessary to 
bum up the mvisible dust particles, for water is not 
the only effective catalyst It is also to bo noted 
that m successful experiments the apparatus has 
been as simple as possible There should be, theo- 
reticalfy, no hmit to the drying by phosphorus 
pentoxide at the ordinary temperature The maxi- 
mum drying in a gas is said to be attained m two 
years (Bone) For hquids, as might be expected, 
the drying is much slower Judging by the boiling 
pomt of benzene, its rise m ten years was 38°, m 
seyenteen years it is 56°, and even now the process 
IS probably not complete 
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Dr Smith gives a good account of the various 
theories which have been advanced to account for 
the mfluence of extremely mmute traces of water 
vapour Prof H E Armstrong, the doyen of 
British chemists, without whose encouragement one 
at least of the ‘ dry ’ chemists would have done 
little, was the first in the field with the theory of 
reversed electrolysis Others, ignormg the theory 
of probabihties, assume m ordinary actions a link- 
mg of water vapour with the reacting gases Smits, 
of Amsterdam, one of the most persevering and in- 
defatigable workers, has published a theory based 
on his well known theory of allotropy Sir J J 
Thomson’s theory, published m 1894, extended to 
include the precipitation of water vapour on ions, 
seems to mo to explain all the facts, if one can con- 
ceive of a hquid drop of water persisting when sur 
rounded by at least a milhon other molecules 
With the hmitations mentioned, the book may 
bo recommended to students, but they would bo 
wise, if, before beginning oxpenmental work, they 
read a lecture by Sir Arthur Rucker, published m 
the Journal of the Chemical Society in 1888, and two 
papers on manipulation m the same journal for 
1929 H B Baker 

Reactions of the Nerve Cell to Injury 

Degeneration and Degeneration of the Nervous 
System By Prof S Ram6n y Cajal Trans 
lated and edited by Dr Raoul M May In 2 
volumes Vol 1 Pp XX -t- 396 Vol 2 Pp 
viu + 397 769 (London Oxford Umversity 
Pi css, 1928 ) 609 net 

H igh m the achievements of modern Spain 
must be ranked the development of a 
school of biological science which evolved from the 
work of the Madrid histologist, Prof Ram6n y 
Cajal His perfections of the silver impregnation 
of nerve fibres so that their axis cylmder (or essen- 
tial conducting element) could be revealed to 
microscopical observation, led to a long senes of 
researches on the structure of the nervous system 
from about 1890 to the present time 

Promment m these researches are those devoted 
to the study of degenerative and regenerative 
processes m the nervous system, and while many 
of the mam conclusions and methods had become 
known outside Spam, yet the multitudmous detail, 
the wealth of expenment and deduction, remamed, 
at any rate to most Enghsh-speakmg histologists, 
unknown There were several reasons for this, 
of which the more apparent are their pubhcation 
in Spanish in journals enjoying small circulation. 
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and the pubhcation of a hmited number of copies 
of a work on the subject in Spanish, close before 
the outbreak of the War The two volumes under 
review are the first Enghsh translation of this work 
The controversies over the polygenist and mono 
gerast dootrmes which took place m the first 
decade of this century have now only an historical 
interest Nevertheless, the accumulated evidence 
collected m the first volume of this work not only 
provides a lasting memorial to the virile champion 
ship and establishment of the monogenist doctrine, 
but also IS invaluable for all future work bearing 
on this subject With a wealth of detail of fine 
critical microscopy, Prof Cajal traced the replace- 
ment of damaged nerve fibre separated from its 
cell of oiigin The detail of the process is so com 
plex, the vagrancies of the wandering amoeboid 
growing termmal so varied and multiple, that 
their unfolding and rationalisation by systematic 
experiment, clear cut and boldly planned, is a 
fascinating study 

The work of Ross Harnson in America still 
remains the crucial demonstration of the indopend 
enco of the axis cylmder process, but the essential 
sjrabiosis of these two elements in their biological 
partnership depends for its illustration and proof 
on the findmgs of Cajal Of the various hyjio 
theses put forward to explain the re establishment 
of conducting paths by regeneration, he comes now 
to favour a combination of the established attrac 
tion of the proliferated cell of Schwann, and the 
attraction of the end organ itself , to explain on 
one hand the obvious attraction that degoner 
ated nerve has for regencratmg processes, and on 
the other the occurrence of regeneration when 
no degenerated segment delineates the path of 
growth These studies of the growmg point of 
nerve fibres and its reactions appear to offer 
insuperable obstacles to any other explanation 

The second volume, dealing with the reaction of 
the nerve centre to mjury, is, like the first volume, 
but even to a greater extent, a mine of information 
for all engaged on the physiology and pathology 
of the nervous system It is only nectessary, for 
example, to indicate the bearmg of the complexity 
of collateral formation in neurones under " regen- 
erative turgeseence ”, on recent work by authors 
who, unmmdful of these complexities of the subject, 
have adduced experiments on the dorsal nerve 
roots m support of efferent fibres (paras 3 mpathetio) 
m these roots This exposition of the work of 
Prof Ram6n y Cajal and his school on the dorsaK 
root ganghon cells throws considerable doubt on 
the widely accepted physiological hypotheses built 
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round the pericellular plexuses of these cells 
described by Dogiel 

Outstanding features of the second volume are 
the description of the phenomena of degeneration 
m the cerebral and cerebellar cortex following 
interruption of the axis cylinder processes The 
hypertrophy of collaterals and the atrophy of the 
damaged axon are of great significance both physio- 
logically ami pathologically Cajal reaffirms his 
belief in the lack of regeneration m the central 
nctvous system, although he adduces the experi 
ments of Tello to show this lack is not in the 
neurone, but m the absence of Schwann’s coll 

At tilt tiid of most of the chapters an additional 
note has been aildetl summarising work which has 
appeared since the publication of the Spanish 
edition These notes m most part fulfil their 
purpose, but one could wish that the chapter on 
neuroglia and its reactions had included the recent 
work of del Ilortoga, and that on the cerebellum, 
the work of Cajal himself on the newer silver 
mcthmls for studymg this cortex 

The book is admirably produced and includes 
a very large number of excellent illustrations 
portraying the wonderful contrasted effects which 
only the reduced silver method can produce Tho 
translation is perhaps in some few places too 
litoral to read comfortably, but is always intelli 
giblo In three places “afferent” is used where 
“efferent” is evidently mtended (p 269, 1 3, 
p 271, I 7, p 272, 1 7), and “sensory” is obvi- 
ously intended for “ motor ” on p 272, 1 29, and 
tho reviewer would also suggest that Nissl “gran- 
ules ” 18 more common usage m English that Nissl 
“grumes” D D B 


Our Bookshelf 

Allen’s Commercial Organic Analysis a Treatise 
on the Properties, Modes of Analysis, and Proxi- 
mate Analytical Examination of the Various 
Organic Chemicals and Products Employed in the 
Arts, Manufactures, Medicine, etc , with Concise 
MeUiods for the Detection and Estimation o/ their 
Impurities, Adulterations, and Products of De- 
composition Vol 7 The Vegetable Alkaloids 
By the Editor, and tho following Contributors 
F H Carr, Oliver Chick, Norman Evers, J J 
Fox, T A Henry, P J Sagoman, T M Sharpe, 
F 0 Taylor, R W Tonkin, and R Wh^jwr 
Editor C Ainsworth Mitchell Fifth Edition, 
Revised and Partly Rewritten Pp xi-f869 
(London J and A Churchill, 1929 ) 30« 

The editor of this volume can rightly claim that it 
18 a complete tbesis on tho analysis of the vegetable 
alkaloids It showjs improvement over the previous 
edition for reference purposes, as all the material 
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on this important section of orgamo chemistry is j 
now collected and classified m one book, w&oh 
includes the subject matter from Vol 6 of the last 
edition on alkaloids generally, and on the volatile 
bases of vegetable ongm, as well as the subject 1 
matter from vol 7 on the vegetable alkaloids Special 
sections, arranged alphabetically, owmg to the (bffi 
culty of chemical classification, are given to products 
of defimte commercial importance m connexion 
with loo<l and drugs (for example, caffeine, cocame, 
mcotme, opium, etc , receive separate treatment) 
The other known alkaloids are systematically 
dealt with in a general mtroduction, again with 
alphabetical grouping In the mtroduction the 
reactions and properties of the vegetable alkaloids 
as a group are also reviewed 

In contrast with the ordinary text-book, the 
drafting of a comprehensive techmoal the^s of this 
nature, with its great mass of specialised informa 
tion, requires the assistance of many experts to 
make the venture a success As a result, we find 
each section written by a specialist in that par 
ticular field The whole work is ably edited by 
Mr C A Mitchell, who also contributes the chapter 
on strychnos alkaloids 

There is lack of complete umformity m the re 
vision of material from the various editions of the 
Bntish and foreign pharmacopoeias , in some 
instances the latest data are not given, and there 
18 want of agreement between the statements re 
corded A number of typographical errors have 
also been noted, and m a few instances information 
that would be expected in such a volume has not 
been found These shps and omissions, however, are 
probably not more than might be expected m a work 
of this nature The book, which is pnnted m the 
United States, is excellently product with regard 
to paper, type, and bmdmg J Reilly 

The British Journal Photographic Almanac and 
Photographer’s Daily Companion, with which is 
incorporated The Year Book of Photography and 
Amateurs’ Chiide and The Photographic Annual, 
1930 Edited by George E Brown Pp 784 + 
64 plates (London Henry Greenwood and 
Ck) , Ltd , 1930 ) 2s net 

This welcome annual (for it is in no sense an 
almanac) again makes its appearance The general 
arrangement is very much the same as heretofore 
As this 18 the twenty fifth year m which the present 
editor has had the arran^g of it, the article which 
he contributes consists of his ^rsonal remmiscences 
(or some of them), which will be read with much 
mterest But we think that he has overstepped the 
mark to the detriment of the memory of Sir WiUiam 
Abney in statmg that his various text-books display 
a pronounced ^mclmation to deal with the work 
of other mvestigators, and that therefore we have 
m Ehighsh no comprehensive work similar to those 
of Eder m Germany and Fabre m France Abney 
never attempted such a comprehensive work, 
although the editor states that “ he was the one 
man to supervise ” it, and perhaps the editor him 
elf fflves the reason when he says that “it was 
an obvious effort to him to present a subject m 
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simple terms ” If Great Britain ‘ ‘ suffered from the 
Abney predommance ”, as stated here, that surely 
was the fault of his contemporanes, as this is a 
free country 

The volume mcludos the many items that we 
are accustomed to find in it, tables, formulce, hsts 
of addresses, new apparatus, and so on, and ox 
collently reproduced gravure copies of photographs 

Essentials of General Physiology By Prof Erie 
Ponder Pp viu -1-497 (New York, London 
and Toronto Longmans, Green and Co , Ltd , 
1929) 16« net 

This is a sound and clearly written text book 
which should prove useful to students beginmng 
physiology The opening chapters, of an intro- 
ductory character, are advisedly concerned with 
a plam description of surface phenomena, colloids, 
permeability, dissociation, and the action of en- 
zymes , the student may already be conversant 
with these aspects of physical chemistry, but his 
interest will be maintained by the well chosen 
biological examples Equipped with these ele 
ments of physical chemistry, the reader is better 
able to appreciate the actual physical and chemical 
basis of the processes underlying vital phenomena 
The contraction of muscle, conduction m nerve, 
secretion, tropisms, digestion, respiration, and cir 
culation are the branches selected by the author 
for treatment from the physu o chemical point of 
view With the rapid and many sided development 
of physiology, the subject is becoming so unwieldy 
that, if it IS to be approached from a scientific pomt 
of view, there will have to be a complete inversion 
of the present order of study , this book constitutes 
a step m the nght direction, since a grasp of the 
underlying general principles should precede a 
descnptivo study of the phenomena of the usual 
human and mammalian physiology As the book 
is intended mainly for beginners, perhaps more 
illustrations might be of value , this, however, is 
not a serious deficiency since the text is so lucid 

Les paysages Catalans leurs aspects, leur structure et 
lew Evolution Par Marcel Chevaher (Aspects 
physiographiques de I’Espagne ) Pp vi-n 172 -i- 
48 planches (Pans Albert Blanchard, 1929 ) 
30 francs 

Thebe is comparatively httle material available on 
the details of the geography of the Iberian peninsula 
This study of the north eastern comer of Spam is 
therefore welcome, although the author has dealt 
with little outside the purely physical aspects 
Apart from the comparatively recent plains, M 
Chevaher recomuses three structural divisions in the 
j mountams of Catalonia The Pyrenees m the north 
' with their exposures of ancient crystalhne and 
paleozoic rocks , then the sierras of secondary and 
tertiary rocks of a newer topography with no 
evidence of glacial action , and then, lastly, the worn- 
down remnants of old Hercynian foldmgs Structure 
and surface features are fully discussed lliere are 
many illustrations and sketch maps The book is 
an enlarged edition of a volume in Catalan that 
appeared recently 
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Letters to the Editor 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for 
opinions expressed by his correspondents Neither 
can he undertake to return, nor to correspond with 
the writers of, rejected manuscripts intended for this 
or any other part of Nature No notice is taken 
of anonymous communications ] 

Hydro2en-Uke Spectra ol Lithium and Beryllium 
in the Extreme Ultra-violet 
In preceding coinmunicatiori'i (Nature, Nov 2, 
1929, and Comptes rendus. Tan 19^0) we have given a 
brief account of the extension of the extreme ultra 
violet down to 100 lesp 88 A m the spectrum of doubly 


(Paschen tlbtzo, ‘ bonengesetze derLiriien spektren”, 
Berlin, 1922) we obtain 

Ma = 1 008 Rh =■ 109 077 7 cm 

A/Ua - 4 0 Rue - 109 722 1 „ 

Afij=6 9 ifi 1=109 728 6 „ 

A/iia-9 1 Rjie - 109 730 (> „ 

=109 737 1 „ 

The above relation gives for the sjiectrum of hydro 
gen the Past hen Ritz senes for n = 3, the Balmer senes 
for n~2, aiul the Lyman senes foi n = 1 The calcu- 
lated wave lengths of the hrst Imes in the Lyman series 
are shown below Several lines of this senes hav e been 
found by Lyman, Ilopfleld, and others 

In the corresponding series of singly ionised helium 



ionised beryllium (Be III) Using a vaiuurn spark 
with a considerably increased capacity and ionisation 
power, it lias now been possible to lecord the strongest 
radiations in the hydrogen like spectra of completely 
ionised lithium (Li III) and beryllium (Be IV), thus 
extending optical spectra to 70 A 

Accorfling to the Bohr theory, a system consisting 


(Hell) Lyman found the fu-st two members (Astrophys 
Jour , 60, p 1 , 1924) 

JIydrooin Heiium 



\ eulo \ obH Int 

n-I m = I 303 6 2 

i 256 3 1 



Fiq 2 — Vncuuiu spark spectrum troin metallic berylUc 


of a nucleus with the positive charge e Z and a single 
electron will emit radiations with the following wave 
numbers (neglecting the shght correction for relativity) 

- ‘Ml. 


■Rm -i?* where m =the maSs 

of the electron 

Using Paschen’s value for the Rydberg constant 
No 3146. VoL 126] 


In doubly lonisorl lithium (Li III), which was hitherto 
not observed, we have measureti the first two Imos, the 
stronger of whirh was also obtaineil in the second 
order (Fig 1) 

Trebly ionised beryllium (Be IV) is revealed by the 
first member of the same senes, which has been measured 
as well both m the first and second order (Fig 2) 


3 118 02 


s Ohs Int 
131102 2 n-1 

113 03 0 


BlHYUips 

* calc A obs Int 
m-2 7S04 7S04 1 

S 64 08 
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A detailed desonption of the apparatus and methods 
used m these expenments will appear m the ZenUehnft 
far Phy*xk 

Bbnot EdlAn 
Aloox Ebioson 

Physios Laboratory, Umvorsity, 

Uppsala, Deo 19 


Book Prices and Reading 
“ Thk first of those ‘ little books on great subjects ’ 
18 considerably shorter than the other two euid costs 
five tunes as much [2« Od ] it cannot be regarded 

as over priced , it is rather the others that are extra 
ordmanly cheap ” One of the others is a llenn 6d , 
“ Earthquakes and Volcanoes ”, by Prof Gregory I 
think of the story told long ago of Lant Carpenter 
lecturing at the ‘ Vio ’ When gas came off but slowly, 
as * water ’ was electrolysed upon the screen, a 
galleryite was heard to remark to his dissatisfied com 

E anion “ Well, Bill, you can’t 'spect to ’av many 
ubbles for a a’pemiy " What can’t you now get for 
fid from either Benn or Woolworth t 

I have quoted fiom “ Our Bookshelf ”, vn Nattob 
of Jan 4 On previous pages I see books are noticed 
priced at 18s , 21s and 14s How can students afford 
to buy at such prices ? They sunply do not and do 
not read , they only use cram boolcs As a consequence. 
Principal Tizard complains that young ‘ researchers ’ 
are uncultured , having read nothing, they also cannot 
write There seems to be a conspiracy of publishers 
to repress aut hoi ship A couple of years ago, a book 
of mine appeared of which I can say — adoptmg the 
Shavian principle that self praise is the only recom 
inendation — that it was dear at 8s but at 7s fid , the 
price at which the publisher led me to believe that it 
would be issued, it was as well worth a student having 
as any Shavian romance up to 10s , if only for the 
dedication , it was issued at 16s and killed Is it 
worth tlie pubhshers’ while to kill at 16s when they 
might mamtain m healthy activity at half the price f 
Prof Bone’s Vol 3 on “Combustion” costs two 
guineas How can we poor chemists study our future 
fate at such price t 

What IS going to be the effect upon the writing and 
upon the sale of real books, upon reading, of Bonn’s 
pommican — or shall wo say, ‘Bennioan’’? Mayhap 
the jam is spread too thickly upon the bread Or will 
It be, that, soon, the volumes will be issued with an 
insurance ticket — against more open reading ? 

To day yon do not get any discount on your shilling 
Scientific journals, especially German, are sold at pro 
hibitive prices Reading is not merely a disappeanng 
art but Doooming impossible no one can re^ m a 
library, the more os you must not mark the margins, 
let alone follow Darwin’s good example and tear out 
the few pages that arc of worth In addition, wireless 
is fast making headway as a reading soft option I 
know of two very distinguished men who formerly 
read ommvorously o’ evenmgs now they just ‘ listen 
in ’ My daughter writes, that, on the Pacific coast, 
the theatre is deserted, because the effort of listening 
and attending to the play is too much for the boys — 
‘ the pictures ’ have reduced them to mental somno 
lency Why was not the recent London Opera Festival 
properly supported by the pubhc f The performances 
were more than mterestmg Was not the pnee too 
high f Art lovers are as poor as are artists Is science, 
as wireless, in the hands of a few, to kill the intelli 
gence of the many I 

Into whose pocket is the book money gomg f Sir 
Ernest Benn is a great exponent of economics — has he 
at all fully studied the intimate economics of the book- 
8 h|^r The pohoy of failmg to encourage good books, 
^No 3146, Vol 126] 


other than those written by popular favourites or 
shockers ? He might well call, say. Mane Stopes, Mr 
Wells, the author of “ All Quiet ”, into conference 
It would be interesting to hear from him what his 
Woolworth senes is domg It is a fine effort 

Truth 18 beu^ withheld from the public — we only 
play with it l^ke biblical criticism Is it not our 
duty to present its results dispassionately, m clear 
readable form, even to the young 7 We seem now to 
be agreed that the mystenes of sex shall be displayed 
to the adolescent We are still afraid openly to 
discuss the foundations of the faith that is forced 
upon so many 

Chemistry is in dire need of critical discussion we 
have not a single work that is broadly cntical A 
recent Amencamstic attempt is not encouragmg 
The astronomers seem to be sailing close to the wind 
— when the fifth and other dimensions come along 
anythmg may happen we may then have what my 
Sunday paper calls ‘ gaudy mcarnations of common 
vanity, day dreams ad M ’ figuring as science 

Our present treatment of books threatens to be a 
very serious hindrance to the development of habits 
of sound scientific thought, indeed ot scientific pro 
gress Naughty ones seem to sell, whatever the price , 
nice ones do not Are wo all to bo forced to be naughty, 
only nice in a dim background ’ 

Hfnky E Armstrong 


Flint Implements of Upper Palseollthic Types from 
Glacial Deposits In Norfolk and Yorkshire 
My researches in East Anglia have demonstrated 
that palseollthic flint implements occur in the glacial 
Boulder Clays of this region, and that these deposits, 
and their contained artefacts, are of widely dirfermg 
ages Thus, in the Tills overlying the Cromer Forest 
Bed of Norfolk, have been discovered specimens of 
Chellean type,* while, in what I term the Upper 
Chalky Boulder Clav of Suffolk, which appears to 
be separated from the Cromer Tills by a series of 
sands, gravels, and brick earths, I have found spoci 
mens referable to Late Achouloan and to Early 
Mousterian times • Upon the surface of the Upper 
Oialky Boulder Clay in the Ipswich distnct are 
situated, at certain places, two superposed and ancient 
occupation levels yielding implements of Upper Mous 
terian and of Aurignacian typos, and these floors are 
covered by a considerable thickness of hill wash 
which, some years ago, I correlated with the latest 
glacial conditions obtaming m Suffolk • 

Recently, during a reseanh earned out under a 
grant from the Percy Sladen Memorial Fund, I have 
discovered, tn 8Uu, m the Brown Boulder Clay, and 
associated glacial deposits of the Hunstanton district 
m nortli west Norfolk, a number of flint implements 
of Upper Paleeohthio types These specimens, which 
comprise blade scrapers, hurma, or gravmg tools, 
cores, and flakes of vanous sizes, are to be referred 
to either the Aungnacian or to the Magdalenian epoch 
The artefacts he at varying depths m the deposit, 
which IS often nch in erratic rocks, and a number of 
them exhibit deflmte striations The Brown Boulder 
Clay IS f ullydescnbed m the Geological Survey memoirs ‘ 
deailmg with the area exammed, and the sections from 
which I have recovered my specimens are classed by the 
surveyors as of glacial origin It is, however, neces- 
sary to point out that, while m the memoirs mentioned, 
the possibility, from a geological pomt of view, of the 
Brown Boulder Clay bemg of later date than the 
chalky vanety of the distnct is suggested, no decision 
upon this important matter was reached by those who 
conducted the survey m north west Norfolk My 
researches, nevertheless, lead me to behave that the 
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Brown Boulder Clay, judging from the artefacts it 
contains, is clearly later than the chalky form 

Burther, the discoveries in north west Norfolk 
(which are to be described before the Society of 
Antiquaries on April 3 next) support, very strongly, 
the conclusions I had come to regardmg the glacial 
origin of the hill wash overlymg the floors, above 
mentioned, m the Ipswich district 

B'ollowmg upon the mitial stages of my work m 
Norfolk, Mr J P T Burchell has carried out researches 
in Yorkshire, which confirm, in a striking manner, 
the arohsBological results obtamed by me farther 
south, and it now seems possible to form an accurate 
and complete picture of the relationship of the various 
paliBolithio industries to the glacial deposits of 
England J Reid Mora 


Foplowino upon Mr Reid Moir’s notification to 
me that he had discovered flint implements of Upper 
Palasolithic types, at the base of, and scattered 
throughout, the uppermost Boulder Clay of north 
west Norfolk in the neighbourhood of Hunstanton, 
I determined to conduct similar investigations m 
a locality situated ooiisiderably farther northward 
The area I chose for examination comprised the 
intensely glaciated districts of Holdemoss and B'lam 
borough Head in Yorkshire Detailed descriptions 
of the glacial deposits of these two localities occur 
both m Ueological Survey Memoirs* and papers and 
books by Carvill Lewis, Dakyns, Lamplugn, Kendall, 
and others • 

The researches, which I carried out under a grant 
from tlio Percy bladen Memorial Fund and the Society 
of Antiquaries, resulted in the discovery, in ettu, of a 
considerable number of flint implements of Upper 
Palaoohthio types at the base of the uppermost Boulder 
Clay of the aiea This deposit contains an abundance 
of oriaticB, largely consistuig of North British and 
boottish rooks Similar implements I found scattereil 
freely throughout this Boulder Clay, many of which 
show marked striations This industry, which con 
sists, for the most part, of flake implements struck 
from tortoise cores, I would refer to Upper Mousterian 
Aurignacian times The specimens comprise hand axes, 
scrapers, gravers, blades, kmves, and tortoise cores both 
struck and imstruck This discovery, which indicates a 
complete dcglaciation of Holdemess and Blamborough 
Head during the Pleistocene period, is of particular 
interest in view of Prof J K Charlosworth’s paper 
of (September last,’ in which it is postulated that the 
terminal morame whuh builds a gravel ridge on 
Flamborough Head and is traceable through Holder 
ness to its south easternmost portion (the Cromer 
ridgo) is Magdaleman in date That the moraine m 
question is earlier than the St Acheul jieriod can bo 
proved both on archsaological and geological grounds 


, April 1923 
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On the Correct Formulation of Pauli’s Exclusion 
Principle 

PAtTLi’s ‘ Exclusion Prmciple ’ applied to the 
simplest case of the two electron or two proton 
system (helium atom, hydrogen molecule) is usuallw 
statM as follows if the electrons (or protons) are 
parallel, that is, if their spins point in the same 
direction, their eigenfimetion must be antisymmetncal 
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with respect to the co ordinates , if the electrons (or 
protons) are antiparallel, that is, pointing in opposite 
directions, their eigenfunction must be symmetrical 
I wish to point out that this formulation of Pauli’s 
principle is erroneous There is actually no direct 
relation between the symmetry character of the 
eigenfunctions (as functions of the co ordmotes alone) 
and the orientations of the electrons (or protons) In 
every stationary state of a single electron with a 
given enerjra A', both onontations are in general 
possible, although they have different probabilities 
(in the same way as the different values of the co 
ordinates) In Pauli’s theory of the spinning electron 
{Zs J Phys , 43, p 601 , 1927) these probabilities 
con be dehnfsl by moans of two eigenfunctions 
Mr, y, z) and ^^(x, y, z) which arc the solutions of a 
system of two simultaneous differential equations 

Hoa'f'a + HaS’f'S “ P'1'0, 

replaiing Schrodinger’s ‘scalar’ eijuation 
lo every eigenvalue, that is energy level, E^, of the 
latter there < orrespond two energy levels of the former, 
E^* and E^~ with the eigenfunction couples 
and ^o". respec tively, /■/fn'‘'/*citi being the proba 
bility of one and /ltj/0*'j‘dv of the other onentntion 
In the limiting i ase of a very strong magnetic field 
one gets M - 0, — whenc e the confusion between 
the typo of oiientaficm (o, /f) and the character of the 
stationary state ( ± ) As a matter of fat t, these are 
tpiito different notions, the d- c haractor of the state in 
question coin sjKinding to the two possible values of 
the fourth (inner) quantiun number, introduced by 
Soinmerfeld ond Pauli for the complete specification 
of the eleotioiiK oibits 

Now Pauli’s principle (in its original corpuscular 
form) loquiios that tlioie should not bo in the same 
atom two or nioie eleitions with the same values of 
all the four (piantum numbers This does not, how 
over, imply — except in the taso of a very strong 
magiietK held —that two electrons (or protons) with 
identical orbits should have opposite orientations 
The wave imchanual formulation of Pauli’s 
principle due to Dirac, amoimts to a restriction to 
functions whuh me antisymmetncal with rospoct to 
variable ijuadniplos a", y, z, o for different electrons , 
a denotes the spin variable taking two values, s-j 
and - i, say, for o and ft respectively (and being 
interpreted as the projei tion of the spin moment in 
hlZv units on one of the co ordinate axes) Thus in the 
case of n elections a wave function f (ari, Vi> ‘’i > > 

'/«. tint <’») for a given stationary state represents 
actually a complex of 2n functions of the co ordinates 
alone, coirespondmg to all possible (but in general 
not equally probable) orientation types of all the 
electrons with the same energy 'rhese functions 
need not, of course, bo antisymmetncal with respect 
to the co ordinates of the different electrons 

In the simplest case of two electrons which, taken 
separately, are specified by the eigenfunctions (or 
rather eigenfunction couples) ^(r,, (r,) and <rj) 
(r standing for x, y, z), the stationary state admitted 
by Pauli’s principle is dosenbed m the first approxi 
mation by the function (or function quadruple) 
•’MUt "j) - ir,)] Taking for V' 

and 0 the two functions and tfA considered above, 
wo got four stationary states if f and <i> correspond to 
different orbits (in Schrddingei ’s sense), and only one 
state in the opposite case, with definite probabilities 
both for the antiparallel and parallel spins 

In Dirac’s theory of the electron each state is 
specified not by two but by four functions, two of them 
^a, M say) being large and the other two (MM small 
This con be interpreted by introducmg along with 
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the two real eigenvalues of the electron's magnetic 
moment (or rather its projection on a given axis) 
he ^ he 

± %mag%nary eigenvalues ± y - 1 ^— — , 

which can be easily shown to correspond to two real 
values of the electnc moment (or its projection) asso 
ciated with the electron’s spin (the electric moment 
in the corpuscular mteipretation is equal to the 
magnetic one multiplied by \/- 1) The smallness 
of with respect to corresponds to the fact 

that the real part of the electric moment is equal to 
that of the magnetic one multiplied by e/c, ti being 
the electron’s velocity and c that of light 

J Frenkel 

Physico Technical Rbntgen Institute, 

Leningrad, Doc 30, 1920 


Rate of Vaporisation and Vapour Pressure A 
Method of Measuring the Specific Area of a 
Surface 

Langmuir (P^j/» JF2ev , 2, 320 , 1013) has developeil 
a method for the determination of the vapour pressure 
of metals from measurements of the rate of vaporisa 
tion of metalho hlamenta in vacuo The vapour 
pressure is calculated from the Knudson equation. 



where m is the rate of evaporation tn vacuo, after 
making the assumption, which Langmuir supjiorts 
with a considerable amount of experimental data, 
that the accommodation coefficient is unity In this 
way he determmed the vapour pressure at high 
temperatures, first of tungsten (loc cit ) and later, 
with other workers, of platinum, molybdenum, silver, 
gold, copper, and nickel ( J ones, Langmuir, and M€U3kay, 
i6td , 80, 201 , 1927) 

In order to determine the rate of vaporisation from 
unit area of the filament, Langmuir also assumes 
tacitly that the specific area of a metal surface is 
equal to the apparent area This assumption is, 
however, in general, not justifiable for irregularities 
of atomic dimensions are present to a greater or lesser 
extent in all surfaces (See Bowden and Rideal, 
P R S , A, 180, 80, 1928 Zwicky, Proe Nat Acad 
Set , 16, 253 , 1929 Constable, P R S , A, 119, 196 , 
1928 ) The work of Bowden and Rideal demon 
strates that the specific area in suitable circumstances 
may be many times greater than the apparent area 

The error involved m the vapour pressuie measure 
ments from this assumption may bo calculated quite 
easily Let m' equal the measured rate of vaporisa 
tion from unit ‘ apparent ’ area then 
p' =Km', 

where Kin a constant mven by ( 1 ) and p' is the vapour 
pressure as determmed by Langmuir Now if A is the 
ratio between the specific and apparent areas, the true 
rate of vaporisation from unit specific area is m'lA , 
and the true vapour pressure p is given by 
Km’ 

' 

that IS 

p’=>Ap 

The values of the vapour pressure determined by 
Langmuir’s method will, therefore, be too large by 
a factor equal to A Further, the values of the 
chemical constants calculated from Langmuir’s data 
appear to show that at least m the case of tungsten 
and molybdenum this correcting factor may be quite 
lai^, for the deviations from the theoretical chemical 
jwnstant are + 1 40 ± 0 60 for tungsten, + 3 02 ± 0 60 
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for molybdenum, and - 0 26 ± 0 40 for platmum i/ 
those deviations are to be attributed excluetvely to 
the factor A, it would appear that while m the case 
of platmum the specific and apparent areas are 
approximately ecjual, m the case of tungsten the 
former is approximately five times the latter, and 
m the case of molybdenum twenty times For the 
determmation of the vapour pressure from the rates 
of vaporisation it is, therefore, necessary to know A 
accurately It is important to noto that A is a 
measure of the area accessible to condensing mole 
cules of the vaporismg solid This is likely to be very 
different from the value of A determmed, for example, 
by the method of Bowden and Rideal, which measures 
the area of a surface accessible to hydrogen ions 

Wo have so far been concerned with the possibility 
of the determination of the vapour pressure from the 
rate of vaporisation, given that A is known It is 
quite clear, however, that the converse can be carried 
out that IS, knowing the true vapour pressure and 
the rate of vaporisation to determme A, since A is 
simply the ratio p'jp of the vajiour pressure p' 
calculated from the rate of vaporisation to the true 
vajKuir pressure p Moreover, since the true vapour 
pressure p can be measured accurately by some 
equilibiium method, such as the Knudsen effusion 
method, and p' can often be determinetl accurately 
from the rates of vaporisation, we have a fairly exact 
method for measuring 4 which is cajiable of extended 
application F J Wilkins 

Laboratory of Physical Chemistry, 
free School Lane, Cambridge, 

Jan 16 

The Glassification of the Primates 

Mb Tate Regan’s letter m Natubf of Jan 25 on 
tho classification of the Primates, with special refer 
enee to the microstructuie of the dental enamel, 
again raises the vexed question of Primate phylogeny 
Attention has lately been redirected to this problem 
by tho reiteration of tho ‘ unorthodox ’ opinions of 
two eminent anatomists, II I Osborn and F Wood 
Jones 

A consideration of the conflicting points of view 
regardmg the oiigin of the human stem will, I think, 
reveal that there are two sources ot confusion which 
tend to prevent a lucid survey of the problem, ( 1 ) an 
arbitrary use of tho conception of irreversibility of 
evolution, and (2) the careless employment of a 
nomenclature which is often insufficiently defined 

As regards the first point, it is to be noted that, in 
the absence of an abundant pala'ontological record, 
the construction of a phylogenetic tree must depenci 
almost entirely upon a study of comparative anatomy, 
with a proper appreciation of tho distinction between 
primitive or generalised, and specialised anatomical 
characters If, in the interpretation of the anatomi- 
cal data, reliance is placed on the ‘ law ’ of irreversi- 
bility of evolution, it is possible, by a sort of theo- 
retical triangulation, to mfer the nature of the common 
ancestor of the existing members of a natural group 
But if the ‘ law ’ of irreversibility be accepted at all 
as a basis for argument, it should be earned to its 
logical conclusion unless strong evidence to the con- 
trary IS forthcoming in exceptional cases Further, 
if all the available anatomical evidence is taken into 
account, such lines of argument will mevitably lead 
to the conclusion that the Catarrhmes cannot have 
been derived from the Lemuriformes (Lemuroidea of 
Mr Tate Regan) — as the ‘ Lemuriformes ’ are com- 
monly defined, nor can the Platyrrhmes have been 
derived from the Tarsioidea — as the ‘ Tarsioidea ’ ore 
commonly defined 

In regard to the second pomt, the adoption of a 
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loose temunology in some expositions of man's 
evolutionary origin has evidently been the cause of 
much profitless controversy Terms such as ‘ goril 
loid ' anthropoid ‘ tarsioid and ‘ lemuroid are 
constantly bemg used by different authors with 
different connotations It is not permissible, for 
example, to talk of the ‘ gorilloid heritage ’ of man, 
for the term ‘ gonlloid unless specihcally defined 
otherwise, can only be interpreted as an adjectival 
form of the word ‘ gorilla ’ which refers to an anthro 
poid ape with specialisations such as few anatomists 
can believe to have been features of the precursor of 
the human stem The term ‘ anthropoid ape also, 
by Its common definitioii, implies an arboreal animal 
showing oertam adaptive specialisations which would 
presumably be absent from any form ancestral to 
man Unless, therefore, the term ‘ ajithropoid ape ’ 
be given a wider application than it is usually accorded , 
it 18 highly questionable whether it is legitimate to 
say that man has ever evolved from a form which can 
be strictly called an anthropoid ape Opponents of 
the theory of the ‘ anthropoid ’ origin of man may, 
in this case, be justified in their criticisms even though 
they may be derided for basmg the latter on what 
ajipears to be a verbal quibble Similar criticisms 
apjily to the terms ‘ lemuroid ’ and ‘ tarsioid ’ 

As Mr Tate Regan implies, the interpretation of 
the available data in regard to the classihcation of the 
Primates is a matter of great diffioulty, and largely 
depends upon the taxonomic value accorded to dif 
feront anatomical iharacters by different authorities 
But the problem is rendered the more iliHicult by 
the lack of a precise definition of the nomenclature 
commonly emjiloyed m its discussion 

W E Lk Gros Clark 

Anatomical Department, 

St Thomas's Hospital 
Medical bchool, 

London, S E 1 


A Relation between Ultra-violet Absorption 
Spectra and Heats of Combustion 
Ihk ethylene linkage m the aliphatic hydrocarbons 
is characterised by two ultra violet bands , an intense 
one 1800 1900 A , and one of low intensity between 2200 
and 2600 A (Stark et al , Ja/ir /fad , 10, 139 , Luthy, 
Zeit Phya Chem , 107, 283 , Carr, J Am Chem Soc , 
61, 3041) The thermal equivalents (Nhy) of the two 
middle positions are 154 0 and 118 8 Kcal and the 
difference is 35 2 Kcal , this is almost identical with 
the ilifference in heats of combustion between a satur 
atod hydrocarbon and the corresponding olehne, which 
for the first five members of the senes is 36 8, 36 1, 
30 2, 39 9, 37 2 Kcal (Kharasch, Bur Stand Jour 
Reaearch, 2, 359) The average value for the thermo 
chemical characteristic of the C C and C H linkage in 
the liquid state is 62 1 Kcal The heat of combustion 
of an hydrocarbon (liquid state) containing m double 
bonds can be represented by 

Q-(3n + l)62 1 -Nhv^) 

where and v, are the centres of the absorption bands 
t or example, Q, calculated from Stark’s data for 
18 926 7 Kcal , experunental, 921 1 
The only spectral measurements of acetylene hydro 
cartons for which thermal data are available are those 
of Henri for acetylene and Stark and Lipp for acetylene 
end dipropargyl which are summarised m follows 


HCsCH’'2*63r 

(HC»C-CH,-), 2460 
2010 
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ANhr -Qf 

314 60 1=2x30 0 

26 6 114 4=4 x28 6 


The general formula would be 

Q -(3n + 1)62 1 -2m(Nhy^ -Nhv^) 
where m is the number of triple bonds m the molecule 

On the assumption that the band in the short ultra 
violet 18 related to the ai tivation energy of the C - C or 
C - H linkage, calculations were made for the aliphatic 
alcohols In ethyl alcohol Leifson (Aatrophya Jour , 
63, 73) found six equally spaced bands between 2039 
andl892A with the centre at 1962 A For alcohols in 
a homologous senes the band is shifted 20 frequency 
imits for each CHj (Henn’s results) I or the first four 
alcohols (calculated from Bielecki and Henn’s 

measurements) is 18 8, 18 3, 18 8, 20 4 Kcal , -Qj 
18 37 8, 37 0, 38 3, 39 8, theiefore <2, - Qt is equal to 
2 X ^Nhv 

By assuming for the aldehydes and ketones an 
analogous band near 1900 A , the value of ANhv for 
seven ketones is 48 2 Kcal , Q, - is 96 6 or 2 x 48 3, 
in three aldehydes AN hr is 46 3 Kcal and Q, - Q, is 
87 6 = 2 X 43 8 For compounds containing three dif 
ferent types of linkage the calculated values compared 
with experimental (in parenthesis) are, in Kcal allyl 
alcohol 435 8 (442 4) , croton aldehyde 637 7 (642 1) , 
mesityl oxide 844 3(846 7), allyl acetone 869 0(866 7), 
citral 1439 3 (1437 0) 

A more extended treatment together with the 
theoretical interpretation of the relationship will 
appear shot tly elsewhere Emma P Carr 

(A A V W Fellow) 

Physikalisch chemisches 
Institut der Univorsitat, 

Zurich, Jan 16 


Raman Effect with Optically Active Substances 
It is already known from vaiioiis investigations 
that the different isomeric forms of oiganic molecules 
give strikingly ilifforent Raman spet trn A note 
worthy case is that of the i is and trans forms of 
dichlorothylene, which have been studied by Bonino 
and Biull (Zett fur Phyatk, 68, p 194 , J029) 1 hese 

investigators have found that the must striking 
ilifferences apjiear in the characteristic molecular 
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frequencies lying in the remote infra red and made 
so readily accessible to observation by the Raman 
method 

It is evidently of great theoretical importance to 
ascertain whether optical isomers, that is, the dextro 
and leevo rotatory forms of the same molecule, give 
spectra which differ in any respect To test this 
question, the two ^tically isomeric forms of pmene 
were examined The materials as suppliM by 
Kahlbaum were carefully purified by fractionatmg at 
constant boiling point (164° C ) All the numerous 
Raman Imes which appear m the scattering by the 
dextro isomer are also observed with the tevo form 
and vice versa, and m identically the same positions, 
as we should expect There are, however, appreciable 
differences in tne relative wtenaUtaa of some of the 
lines This is peurtioularly conspicuous in the case of 
o2 
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the Raman line oorreapondmg to an infra-red wave- 
length of about 74m mariced by cm arrow m the photo 
^phs reproduced m Fig 1, which is conspicuous 
m the dextro form and scarcely visible m the Itcvo 
form This result is sufficiently surprising, and is 
therefore put forward with all due reserve Never- 
theless, the authors feel reasonably confident of its 
reality 

Further work has been undertaken to study other 
opUoaUy active substances (both fluid and crystal 
Ime) ^ It 18 also proposed to investigate whether the 
state of polarisation of the light has any influence on 
the observed results 

S Bhagavamtah 
S Venkatkswaban 


210 Bowbazar Street, 
Calcutta, Dec 28, 1920 


The Gibbs- Ewald Reciprocal Lattice 
The Qibbs Ewald reciprocal lattice is now of such 
general use in the discussion of problems m crystal 
physics that it seems worth while to record a simple 
an^ytioal expression for its definition 

The usual vector definition of the reciprocal lattice 
18 expressed by the relations > 

(b,a,)=l (b,a.)=0 t+if, 

where a, refers to the vector defimng any one of the 
primitive tnplet of translations of the crystal lattice , 
and b, refers m a similar way to the primitive tnplet 
of the reciprocal lattice 

I now suggest an equivalent formula of a purely 
analytic type Let us consider the equation 

and discuss the simple case in which the a;, are the 
CO ordinates of a pomt referred to orthogonal axes 
We now consider another space referred to similarly 
situated axes m which the co ordinates of a pomt are 
w, To every pomt u, m the second space, there 
corresponds an mflmte number of planes 
u,*i +U,*, =n, 

where n is an mteger The distance between any 
two adjacent planes is equcd to n/(u,* +u,* 

If now wo apply the law of rational indices to specify 
the crystallographioally possible planes, we see that 
the values of «, are then tW oo ordinates of the pomts 
of the reciprocal lattice as usually defined 

For the discussion of the case of obUque axes, the 
tensor form of the equation is probably the simplest 
We write immediately 

I*'**i*‘=l. 

where the x, are the covenant components of the 
vector xthe contravariant comjxinents of which are x* 
T^e 00 ordmates m the reciprocal space can then be 
associated directly-rwith the covanant components of 
the co ordmate vector in the ongmal space * In the 
use of the tensor form it is mterastmg to make use of 
an affine co ordmate system * of eonstants a, b, o, and 
angles a, p, y, appropnate for the crystal under 
discussion 

I hope to develop the present transformation cmd 
also the more general tran^ormation expressed by the 
equation F(*,»‘)=0 m connexion with the Founer 
integral transformation previously pubhshed • 

A L, Faxtebson 

Rockefeller Institute for Medi^ Research, 

New York City 

> r* r Ewsld J ‘ Hsodbuoh der Phyiik’ , M, 241 (Sprtnasr, 1927) 

• E Itsdeluns ‘HsthtmaUMhs UUiinlttei dM Pbyidkwi”, p 8S 
jpiuasr, isiui) 

“aT Psttawn. / PApt , 44, 694, 1927. 
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The Blowfly’s Mouth 

The proboscis of the blowfly has been so often 
figured and described that students generally have no 
difficulty m understandmg its structure and mode of 
workmg There is, however, one small ambiguity that 
beginners are hable to find somewhat perplexing, 
especially when only balsam preparations are used, 
namely, the use of the word mouth to describe the 
openmg m the centre of the termmal disc That this 
opemng is not the mouth in the sense of bemg the 
entrance to the pharynx is apparent when one dissects 
a well distended proboscis that has been cleared m 
potash If the disc is snipped off and examined under 
water without pressure (see Fig 1), the openmg is 
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found to be identical with the gap lymg between the 
two lobes {lobelia), particularly with the small central 
region, which is nearly but not quite partitioned off 
from the upper part and which is contmuous behmd 
with the channel like groove m the haustellum 

If the name mouth is retained for this region of the 
disc, the question arises what the aperture at the other 
end of the haustellar groove should bo called Unlike 
the gap in the disc, this small and deeply placed aper 
ture IS concealed from view and somewhat trouble- 
some to find unless the overlymg parts be first removed 
When this is done — when, for example, the haustellum 
18 cut away — the aperture is seen Iy™g between the 
epi- and h^opharynx at the end of the rostrum , and 
smee, besides bemg associated m this manner with 
appendages that are plainly oral m character, it opens 
directly mto the front portion (“ buccal cavity ”, 
Patton and Cragg) of the pharynx there seems to be 
good reason why it, rather than the opening m the 
disc, should be called the mouth 

T H TAvnoB 

The University, 

Leeds 


Organic Chemistry at University College, London 
It is now an open secret that the Academic Council 
of the Umversity of London is bemg moved not to 
appomt on emment organic chemist to succeed Prof, 
Robinson m the chair m organic chemistry in Umv«r- 
sity College, London, but to fill the two chairs of 
chemistry m this institution by distinguished physical 
chemists The acceptance of such a fantastic pro- 
position would disturb the balance of natural philo- 
sophical studies m University College so profoundly 
that immediate pubhe protest is necessary, and the 
more BO in that organic oheraistiy is not directly 
rewneeiited on the Academic Council 
Physical cheniistrv is a modem subject , its achieve- 
ments, baaed, on one hand, upon the recent rapid 
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developmente m physios, and, on the other, upon the 
vast accumulation of experimental facts of morganic 
euid organic chemistry, have led to great advances m 
pure and applied chemistry But when the pure 
physios and the pure chemistry are removed, httle is 
left of physical chemistry as an mdmdual science 
This border Ime subject, indeed, could not exist 
wi^out its essential props of physics and chemistry 
Meanwhile, orgamc chemistry pours out, through 
its research workers, a stream of new facts far broader 
than that issumg from physical chemistry its prob 
lems, particular^ of biological signiflcanoe, are bo 
commg more fascinating and more profound, and its 
experimental technique is growmg m intnoacw and 
oertamty The Royal Society continues with fair 
regularity to elect annually one organic chemist and 
one from the inorgamo or physical side to its fellow 
ship , the great chemical societies, the world over, 
BtiU publish many more papers on organic than on 
physical chemistry It is becoming mcreasingly more 
difficult to find young organic chemists to meet the 
ever growing needs of the research laboratories m our 
great mdustnal organisations 

Until the advent of the day when the mathematical 
physicist shall have rendered obsolete the experi 
mental worker in inorganic, organic, and physical 
(hemistiy, and mdeed also in physios and biology, 
the supproeaion of the chair of orgamc chemistry m 
so broad a science school as that of University 
College, London, will be an academic disaster 

W J Pope 


Cambridge, Feb 8 


Sir William Pope’s letter raises an issue of such 
importance to the future of chemistry m Great Britain 
that every effort should be made to place the ‘position 
before the Umversity authorities before any fmal and 
irrevocable step is taken 

During the last decades of the past century the 
condition of organic chemistry m Grent Bntam was 
such that many of our yoimger chemists had to go 
to one or other of the great continental universities 
to loam the science At the present time all that is 
changed, and schools of organic chemical research are 
established m all our chief universities From those, 
as Sir William Pope has said, there issues a steady 
stream of publish^ i-esearch comparable m quality 
and quantity with that emanating from any other 
country We must, therefore, be careful not to take 
any action which may set the clock back forty years 
and lead to a state of affairs which will agam place 
us m the hands of the great research schools abroad 

Indeed, it is almost mcredible that this could now 
happen, although a retrograde action, such as that 
mentioned m Sir William Pope’s letter, would un 
doubtedly deal a serious blow to organic science by 
preventmg the more bnlhant of the youiuer men from 
adoptmg a branch of chemistry which considered 
in some quarters to be moribund Such a view is, 
moreover, so alarming that unless one had heard it 
expressed m conversation one would hesitate to 
trouble readers of Natcrb by suggestmg that any 
justification of orgamc chemistry is either necessary 
or desirable 

Nevertheless, the people who have to decide these 
grave issues are not necessarily chemists, and a short 
article m Nature dealing ^nth the present position 
md prospects of oigaolo chemistry would certainly 
bring enlightenment to many Advantage of the 
occasion might also be taken' to refer to the admirable 
address given by the president of Section B at the 
reowit South Afnoan meeting of the British Associa 
No. 8146, Vox.. 125] 


tion I should add that I am wnting this letter in my 
personal capacity and not as president of the Cheimo^ 
booietv Jocelyn Thorpe 

Royal College of Science, 

South Kensington, 

London, 8 W’ 7 


X-Ray Measurements with a Plane Diffraction 
Grating 

Recently Pnns ' computed the Porter correction * 
for Bearden’s wave length value,* and found it amoimt 
to half the difference between Bearden’s value and 
that obtaineil from crystal measurements, which is 
0 23 per cent 

1 With some necessary assumptions I have com- 
puted the same correction to 0 0007 per cent for 
Bearden’s and to 0 002 per cent for my own value,* 
which was also mentioned 

2 It 18 to be noticed that this correction increases 
the difference, and that the function of the slits m these 
oases only is to screen off sufficiently narrow beams 

3 Effects as those calculateii by Fagerberg * also 

seems to have had little influence on my value 
Variations in the wave lengths which may depend 
upon such variations of the grating constant, could 
not be observed As already indicated m my dis- 
sertation, the variations obtamed were all explamable 
as accidental errors m the measurements of the 
plates Erik BXcklim 

Physics Laboratory, 

Uppsala 


l Prim NATUBB, Snpt 7, S70 1920 
W Porter, m Jko»,6, 1067 1928 
l^Bmrden Proe^U S^ Sat Ac .Se* Ji5, 62^, V 


Dr Sebastian Z de Ferranti 
Dr Ferranti was a valued member of the National 
Physical Laboratory Committee entrusted with the 
supervision of the expenments made possible by the 
use of the high tension equipment siipplied by his firm 
We shall miss his advice greatly 'There is, however, 
a slip m the admirable account of his work m Nature 
for Feb 1, p 172, which ho would have been the first 
to wish to see corrected Accordmg to the Report of 
the High Tension Committee, printed m the Report 
of the National Physical Laboratory for 1928, p 163, 
“ The high voltage transformers were supplied W 
Messrs Ferranti, Ltd , to the design of Messrs E 
Haefly and Co , 8 A of B&le, who constructed certain 
parts " R T Glazebrook 

Ballards Oak, Limpsfield, 

Surrey, Feb 3 


•• Encyclopfedla Brltannlca ” 

In volume 22 of certam sets of the new edition of 
the “ Encyclopeedia Britannica ” there is an article 
on Tides, beginning at the foot of page 198 and 
ending m the first column of page 204 In the list 
of authors this article is asenb^ to me, and it is true 
that it IS founded on a MS prepared by me But I 
am not responnble for the article as it is pnnted, and 
I should be very grateful to be allowed to use the 
columns of Nature to say so 

I am informed l?y the pubhshors that other sets 
of the * Enlsyclopiedia ’ contam a very different 
article, of which I do acknowledge author^ip 

J pRompuAN 

The Umversity ,*Liverpool, 

Feb. 3 ^ 
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Tanning Matenals of the British Empire 

Prof John Bxad 


rpHERE 18 much truth m the old sa^ng that 
-I- there is nothing like leMher , and one re- 
joices that the tanner continues to thnve in an age 
which has produced substitutes for so many of the 
common commodities and witnessed the decline 
and extmction of so many of the ancient crafts 
The exceptional calls which were made upon the 
leather industry during the War led to an enor- 
mous demand for tanning matenals, but even under 
the more settled conditions of the last few years 
the consumption has shown a steady moroase The 
total value of such matenals used in Great Britam 
in 1928 was £2,413,000, of which more than half 
was imported from foreign countnes , this position 
cannot be considered satisfactory when the supplies 
available within the Bntish Empire are reviewed 

The exammation of tanmng matenals has taken 
an important place among the many valuable 
senes of investigations which have been conducted 
at the ImpenaT Institute upon natural products 
from all parts of the Empire In 1926 an Advisory 
Committee on Tanning Matenals was constituted, 
and a recent pubhcation ^ prepareil by members of 
the Institute staflF, affords a general account of the 
chief tannmg matenals of Empire ongin, together 
with a useful bibliography, and statistics and 
naphs illustratuig consumption and pnces in 
Great Bntain The review includes materials 
which show promise, in addition to those which 
have already secured recognition , the classifica 
tion IS under the headings of barks, woods, leaves, 
fruits, tubers, and miscellaneous matenals 

The chief tanning materials grown m Great 
Bntain are oak and larch barks , the combmed 
annual production of about 10,000 tons furnishes, 
however, only about 7 per cent of the total supply 
of tannm required for domestic industrial purposes 
In spite of its slow rate of penetration mto the hide 
and its high cost, oak bark tannm is used exten- 
sively in produemg the best grades of heaw leather 
The best English oak bark, grown in Hampshire 
and Sussex, yields 12 14 per cent of tannin, while 
good European samples contam 10 13 per cent 
Tannm extracts are prepared on the Continent and 
in North America also from oak wood, which con 
tains 6-13 per cent of tannm , moreover, the cups 
of the acorns of Querews jEgilops, with a content 
of more than 30 per cent, are imported extensively 
from Asia Mmor and Greece under the name of 
valoma Withm the Empire, oaks occur notably 
m India, Burma, and New Gumea, but it is m the 
last named country only that the possibihty of 
utilising the bark or wood as a source of tannm 
appears to offer promise 

In 1928 the two mam vegetable tanning matenals 
used in Great Bntam were quebracho (extract) and 
myrobalans, and these were followed closely by 
wattle (bark and extract) and chestnut (extract) 
A glance at the sources of these four matenals re 
veals several pomts of much mterest Quebracho 

‘ "TmuIos HateiUUol the BiitUh Bmptee " Bepilnted trom the 
BuOttMttf a* Imperial InMUuU London Hurray, fS2S Price 2« 
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extract is imported exclusively from the Argentme, 
and the value of this trade has mcreas^ from 
£142,000 m 1913 to £669,000 in 1928 There 
appears to be no fundamental objection to the re 
placement of much of this matenal by Empire 
tannins Myrobalans, the astringent fruits of 
various species of Terminaha, are“produced exten- 
sively m India The combmed value of the fruits 
and extract used in Great Bntain m 1928 was 
£381,000, and shipments of almost equal value 
were made from India to the Umted States The 
pyrogallol tannm of myrobalans has a low rate of 
penetration and proiiuces a spongy leather , it has 
consequently been blended with quebracho and 
other tannins with greater astrmgency and pene- 
trative power “ Expenments conducted with 
Empire tannmg matenals dunng the War, when 
there was a shortage of foreign supphos, established 
the value of the mixed tannage of myrobalans and 
wattle bark The astringent, readily penetratmg 
wattle liquors are mellowed by the adchtion of 
myrobalans which, through natural fermentation, 
provide the necessary degree of acidity, and render 
the leather brighter in colour while dimimshmg its 
tendency to become red on exposure to light ” 
Wattle bark is one of the most abundant and 
widely used tanmng materials of the Empire, and 
its increasing popularity has led to a careful con- 
sideration by the Imnonal Institute Advisory 
Committee of its actual and potential sources of 
supply In Australia, the native home of the 
wattles, there are more than four hundred mdi- 
genous species, of which the most important for 
commercial purposes are dcocto pyemntha (the 
‘ golden wattle ’ of South Australia) and A moUis 
aima (the ‘ black wattle ’, a variety of A decurrens) 
The best commercial specimens of golden wattle 
bark (‘ Adelaide bark ’) contain about 38 per cent 
of tannin, but m some instances the air dried 
matenal yields as much as 50 per cent, so that 
A pycnantha provides one of tne nchest known 
sources of tannin Black wattle bark sold in the 
Sydney market gives an average tannin value of 
about 30 per cent, unless it has been mixed with 
the mferior bark of the silver wattle (A deedbata) 
At the begmmng of the century, Austraha en- 
joyed a thrivmg export trade in wattle bark, but 
in 1926-27 the total exports of tan barks (consistmg 
largely of mallet bark from Eucalyptus occtderUalts) 
amounted only to £4010 Moreover, in the same 
year the excess of imports over exports of tan 
barks reached £23,674 Austraha, by virtue of its 
profusion of wattles, Callitris ‘ pines ’, eucalypts, 
and mangroves, possesses unnvalled natural sources 
of astnngents , and yet the paradoxical position 
has arisen that the Australian leather mdustry is 
dependent upon imported tannmg matenals pro- 
duced from Australian species of Acacta wmoh 
have been cultivated m South Afnca The dechne 
m the Austrahan mdustry is due to a combination 
of factors, such as wages, labour supply, depletion of 
natural forests, and lack of market tor the wood 
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Of the total financial return from a wattle plan 
tation in Natal, 56 per cent was derived from the 
sale of bark, 33 per cent from mme props, and 11 
per cent from fuel Natal, which is now one of the 
mam centres of the wattle bark industry, offers a 
favourable climate for the cultivation of the black 
wattle, and at present cheap native labour is avail 
able for strippmg and handling the bark ‘ Ac 
cording to the secretary of the Wattle and Timber 
Growers’ Association, the present value of the 
8outh African wattle industry may be assessed, at 
a conservative estimate, at £2,000,000 a year, of 
which more than half is money brought mto the 
countiy by the export of bark and extract ” It is 
therefore not surprising that the Forest Depart 
ment of the South African Government has or- 
ganised a comprehensive scheme of sylvicultural 
research, dealing with growth mijisurt ments, 
standard yields, optimum age, incidence and extent 
of insect attacks, fertilisers, etc Encouraging re 
suits have also attended the experimental cultiva 


tion of A mollissima and other species in Kenya 
Colony, Tanganyika, and India 

Chestnut extract is produced mamly from the 
wootl, which when air drietl contains about 8 13 per 
cent of tanmn The chief producing countries are 
France, Italy, and the United States, and of the 
overseas countries of the British Empire only 
India and Burma offer possibibtics for the exploit 
ation of species of chestnut as sources of tanmn 
Researches carried out at the Forest Research 
Institute at Dehra Dun have indicated that 
trees from Burma yield a richer extract than the 
Europ«‘an trees, but it is doubtful whether the pro 
duct could bo marketed economically under the 
prtvading conditions 

In these remarks it has been possible to comment 
only upon a few of the many facts, figures, and in- 
vestigations faiidmg mention in an unusually 
intertsting publication, which, wo arc informeti, 
has already been published on the continent in the 
form of a German translation 


Research in Freshwater Biology and the Functions of a Freshwater Biological Station 


By Prof F 

1 ^'3RESHWATERS are put to many different uses 
Primarily they are the source of domestic 
water supplies, including the huge amount of water 
required lor sanitary purposes Fresh water is, 
further, employed in enormous quantities in most, 
if not all, manufacturing processes Flowing water 
IS increasingly used as a source of power, while many 
British waterways servo as a means of communica 
turn An appreciable section of the population, 
moreovci, find relaxation in freshwater fisheries, 
while many a lake or stream is the centre point of a 
beauty spot 

At the same time streams (and sometimes other 
kinds of waters) serve as the natural recipients of 
sewage, onlv too often incompletely purifieil, and of 
the w aste effluenl s from a great diversity of chemical 
works and factories During the course of the 
miietecnth century the quick growth of urban 
populations and t^e rapid industrial development 
combined, as a consequence, to bring about a very 
serious state of pollution in many British rivers, 
with the result that fish life was appreciably 
diminished, and certain kinds, like salmon and trout, 
disappeared altogether from the more strongly 
polluted waters This led to the appointment of a 
senes of Rivers Pollution Commissions, which sat 
from 1865 onwards, and the reports of which are 
classical pieces of work which gave to Great Britain 
a lead of thirty to forty years m water investigation 
Yet, since then, and particularly on the expen 
mental side, we have been far outdistanced by other 
countnes In the present century, and especially 
since the War, however, pubho opinion has again 
become alive to the evils attendant upon wholesale 
water pollution, and various committees have been 
set up to deal with the matter Among these, 
special mention may be made of the Standing Conf- 
mittee on Rivers Pollution appointed by the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fishenes m 1921, and 
No 3146, VoL 125] 
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the Water Pollution Research Board established in 
1927 

The three non technical reports published by the 
former Committee (1924-2()) contain abundant 
leferenccs both to the lack of scientific knowledge 
on the organic lift of stream and lake and to the 
need for its acquisition In the second report (p 
19) it IS emphasised as essential that ‘ those re- 
sponsible for the work of river regeneration should 
have at their disposal the fullest scientific informa 
tion bearing on the subji ct ”, whilst on p 24 the 
same report continues “ At bottom, the problem 
IS doubtless a question of the balance between all 
the different forms of animal and vegetable life 
under the particular environmental conditions 
which prevail ”, and (p 1 2 of the third repoit) “ it is 
upon the abundance and well lieing of these small 
orgamsms that the fish life ultimately depends ” 

It IS, however, not merely in relation to pollution 
and fisheries that a compltto knowledge of the bio 
logy of Bntish freshwaters must be of paramount 
economic importance It is no loss essential from 
the pomt of view of domestic water supphes, while 
Ignorance on this subject is no doubt often the un 
recognised cause of difficulties Or deficiencies m 
various manufactuimg processes in which water 
plays a considerable rdle Moreover, a biological 
treatment of the effluents may well become a 
practicable matter in certain cases Nor can it be 
doubted that fish-breeding would profit from a more 
adequate knowledge of aquatic biology 

What, then, is the state of our knowledge as regards 
the biology of freshwaters m general and of our own 
m particular ’ Professional biologists and amateur 
naturalists have done much to acquamt us with the 
multifarious aquatic fauna and flora, but there are 
immense gaps in our knowledge Collecting has 
been earned out mostly dunng the warmer period 
of the year, and few data are available os regards 
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the f»un» and flora duni^ the winter months 
Again, the organisms that thrive in the deejper 
water of nvers and lakes, and especially those that 
inhabit the stream-bed or the lake-bottom, are, as 
a result of their relative inaccessibility, very im- 
imrfectly known Our ignorance m this respect is 
much greater on the botanical than on the zoological 
side A recently published account of the attached 
algal communities of certam British streams in- 
cludea the description of a new genus and several 
new species, and analogous mvestigations m other 
quarters would probably afford a uke result We 
are thus at the present time quite madequately 
famibar with the orgamsms that occur m fresh- 
waters, yet whose mdividual presence or absence 
may be an mdex of the punty of the water and the 
cause of important biological changes Our know- 
ledge of the life histones, except m a very few forms, 
18 mcomplete, and in only too many oases ml 
Moreover, although at present only clearly 
demonstrate for small ponds and for the macro- 
plankton oommumties of larger waters, it is apparent 
that the microscopic fauna and flora exhibit a very 
deflmte annual penodioity and one, too, that vanes 
appreciably m successive years Such vanations 
in the amount and time of occurrence of the diverse 
orgamsms are certainly an expression of correspond 
mg vanations m the environment, and by corre- 
lating the two, a number of important hmts as to 
the causes underlymg the appearance and extent of 
development of the vanous demzens of a piece of 
water are to be obtained 
Conclusions of this kmd, however, require to be 
supporter! by expcnment and by a far more compre- 
hensive chemical and physical analysis of the 
environment than has hitherto been undertaken 
Such work would lead to results of fundamental 
value, not only from the purely academic point of 
view, but also because it would provide means of 
controlling to some extent the nature and degree 
of development of the orgamc hfe in froshwaters 
Again, we possess at present but very fragmentary 
ideas as to the interrelationships of the diverse 
animal and plant commumties m lake and stream 
Although data may be available as to the direct 
food of certain fish, the nature of the nutriment 
upon which their prey m its turn rehes for susten 
ance is almost always unknown Birge and Juday, 
working on the lakes of Wisconsin, have shown the 
great importance of the naimoplankton which 
furnishes a large proportion of the available orgamc 
food Of the nature and extent of the nanno 
plankton in other waters, however, practically 
nothing IS known N or are tb o mterrelationships of 
the orgamc commumties of froshwaters merely a 
question of food lelations 

The diverse problems just indicated are not by 
any means the only ones awaitmg solution m the 
realm of aquatic biology, but have been selected 
because they are perhaps the most obvious They 
are of a similar nature m many kmds of water, and 
a long stride will have been taken towards their 
solution by the selection of a typical area of fresh 
water for mtensive investigation over a period of 
y«*TB this pttrpoee a properly e^B^pqd 
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laboratwy, wilh a permanent staff of scientific 
workers, needs to be estabbshed m the immediate 
vicimty of one or more smtable water-surfaces 
The problems are not such as can be solved by 
occasional visits followed by work m a umversity 
laboratory, but m practically all cases require daily 
observations and records made on the spot Even 
a water sample does not remam the same if carried 
some distance before analj^sis 

The staff of such a laboratory would make it their 
busmess, not only to become acquamted with the 
fauna and flora all the year round, but also would 
undertake regular chemical and physical investiga- 
tion of the water m order to correlate changes m the 
one with changes in the other Plentiful expen 
mental work would be necessary in order to sub 
stantiate the conclusions thus arrived at Moreover, 
a detailed study of the life history of many of the 
organisms present would have to be undertaken, 
smce their whereabouts and state of existence 
during the ‘ absent ' period would m many oases, 
no doubt, prove to have a direct bearing on their 
time of maximum abundance An important 
function of such a station would further be to 
uutiate new methods of limnological mvestigation 
and to tost the efficacy of those m current use 
Freshwater biological laboratories of this kmd 
have long been m existence on the contmont, among 
the more important bemg those of PlOn in Germany, 
Lunz in Austna, and Aneboda in Sweden, all 
supported by public funds and growing in im- 
portance year by year While the work at such 
stations should primarily be of the nature of funda 
mental pure research, it is highly desirable that 
those concerned with applied problems should 
already, at an early stage, occupy working places in 
the laboratory While they may obtain consider 
able help from the permanent scientific staff, the 
latter woidd profit greatly from contact with the 
economic problems that have to be solved 

It 18 not considered necessary to stress the 
scientific imjxirtance of such an mstitution, which 
was made sufficiently clear m the widely attended 
jomt discussion between sections D and K at the 
Glasgow (1928) meeting of the Bntish Association 
on “ The Biological Investigation of Bntish Fresh - 
waters ” An additional point to be made, however, 
is that a station of this kind would soon furrash a 
quota of limnological workers who could be drawn 
upon for the solution of applied problems, whilst it 
would stimulate work m other parts of the Empure 
and provide mstruction m modes of attack 

It IS with the pnme purpose of secunim the 
estabhshment of such a laooratory that the l^esh- 
water Biological Association of the Bntish Empire 
(inaugurated at a meeting held m the rooms of the 
Linnean Society of London in June of last year) has 
been founded In order to arouse pubho mterest 
and to uutiate the raismg of the necessary funds, 
the Coimcil of the Association has invited all inter- 
ested parties to a meeting to be held at 2 30 p m 
on Feb. 21 next, at Fishmongers’ Hall, by kmd 
permission of the Court of the Fishmongers’ Com- 
pany The chair will be taken by the Ris^t Hon 
Lord 
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Major P A MacMahon, P R S 

O N Christmas Day of last year, Major Percy 
Alexander MacMahon died at Bournemouth 
By hiB death , the science of pure mathematics has lost 
a distinguished devotee witn a striking mdividuahty 
Not that MacMahon was solely a scientific investi- 
gator He had been a soldier , he retained the title 
of his military rank to the end of his days He 
bad been engaged m teacbmg for not a few years , 
his powers of exposition were marked by a clear 
liirectness that could be envied He had been a 
Civil Servant , for fourteen years, until his retire 
ment m 1920 under the age limit, he was Deputy 
Warden of the Standards of the Board of Trade 
But throughout all the stages in his varied avoca 
tions, MacMahon achieved and mamtained a high 
reputation as a pure mathematician 
The outward facts of MacMahon’s life may bo 
recorded briefly Bom at Malta on Sept 26, 1854, 
he was the second son of Brigadier General P W 
MacMahon His school was (^eltenhom on leav 
ing school, he went to the Royal Military Academy 
at Woolwich and entered the Royal Artillery in 
1872 He was professionally connected with that 
arm for many years until he was of standing for 
promotion to colonelcy , but he abstamed from 
qualifying for promotion, and he retired with the 
rank of major Some early years of mibtary duty 
were spent in India On his return to England ho 
was drafted into the educational side of mibtary 
trainmg He was appomted an instructor m mathe 
matios at Woolwich in 1882 there, he wm a col 
league of his former teacher. Prof A Q (afterwards 
Sir George) Qreenbill, for whose powers he over 
retamed the highest respect Later, m 1890, he 
was appomted professor of physics in the Ordnance 
College , and from 1904 to 1920 he was attached to 
the Board of Trade, m the office already mentioned 
Concurrentlj with all these successive professional 
occupations, MacMahon was diligently engaged m 
research In no long time he had estabbwied a 
mathematical reputation by his investigations, 
pubbshed m the Quarterly Journal of Mathemaltca, 
the Proceedings of the London Mathematical Society, 
the American Journal of Mathematics, and the Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Society Soon, a gradually 
growing share m the official activities of learned 
societies was assigned to him He was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society m 1890 was president 
of the London Mathematical Society m 1894-96 
was president of the Royal Astronomical Society m 
1917 and for many years, either at mtervals, or 
for long contmuous periods, he was a member of 
the respective councils of those hpAi^B He also 
acted as a General Secretary of the British Associa- 
tion for twelve years m 1914 he was appomted a 
Trustee while m 1901, at the meetmg m C^lasgow, 
he was president of Section A (Mathematical and 
Physical Science) of tbat body, delivering an mter- 
estmg address ugnte of the sub- 

J«®t8 of his own htatheznatloal pl'^ereace • 

THie value of "MhcMahon’s ongmal work was 
widely reoi^pnised'by oonfendent ot bonoun. 
No 


such as academic and scientific corporations alqne 
can worthily confer Unconnected with any urn 
versity by trammg, he received a number of honor- 
ary degrees , he was made doctor of science by 
Dublm m 1897 and by Cambridge m 1904, and 
doctor of laws by Aberdeen and by St Andrews in 
191 1 It 18 no secret that he was all but appomted 
Savilian professor of geometry m the Umversity of 
Oxford 111 succession to Sylvester, on the latter’s 
death m 1897 In his later years, until his health 
broke down m 1928, when he removed to the south 
coast of England, he and his wife settled in Cam 
bridge After his honorary doctorate, and by ex 
press invitation, he had jomed St John’s College, 
Cambridge, a college mcluding m its foundation 
many personal friends such as the present Master 
(Sir Robert Scott), Sir Joseph Larmor, and Prof 
H F Baker, among the mathematicians 
Nor were scientific honours less profuse than 
those of an academic quality MacMahon was 
elected an honorary member of the Royal Irish 
Academy and of the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society The Royal Society appomted him its 
representative as a governor and fellow of Win 
cheater , and award^ him a Royal Medal m 1900 
and the Sylvester Medal in 1919 The lAindon 
Mathematical Society awarded him the De Morgan 
Medal m 1923 

Thus MacMahon’s mibtary carter had gradually 
merged into avocations connected specially with 
ure science and the worth of his scientific life 
ad met with ample recogmtion But the real 
crown of his scientific life is constituted by the 
additions to knowledge which ho achieved m the 
course of his mathematical investigations 
MacMahon ’s contnbutions to mathematical science 
are contained in many separate memoirs, more than 
one hundred in number, and m one treatise on the 
grand scale, his ‘ Cdmbmatory Analysis ” m two 
volumes, published (1915, 1916) by the Cambridge 
Umversity Press The development of his genius, 
when once he had settled into his mam region of 
ongmal research (and he settled early), was swift 
and clear, as exhibited by the sequence of topics 
m his memoirs regarded chronologically , and that 
development was maintained with a continuity 
which was remarkable and persistent His earhest 
papers were rather scattered m their subjects he 
dealt with isolated topics, with some properties of 
special curves or the integrations of some difler- 
ential equations connected with elhptic functions 
But very soon his true hne had been found there 
after, progress was steady and unhaltmg 

His real beginning was made not later than 1883 
by a simple discovery which ojjened up a new field of 
mvestigation and completely transformed one range 
of the theory of mvariantive forms, created and 
ampbfied by Cayley, Sylvester, and Hermite In 
tihat theory it had long been known that any semin 
vanant— that Sjt invariant or the leading co- 
"efficient of a covanant— of a binary quantio of quite 
general rank satires a central Imear partial differ- 
ential equation Of the first tnxler, which depends 
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solely upon the parametnc coefficients of the the relations, which connect them, are established 
quantic It was also a matter of established know- by algebra of a simple character imtiated by 
ledge that, subject to one proviso, a symmetric Newton and the calculations thus became matters 
function of the roots of an algebraic equation of of pure arithmetic and algebra 
quite general degree satishes another hnear partial The way thus was mdicated for a new algebraical 
clifferential equation of the first order, whicn like- proof of one theorem of fundamental importance — 
wise depends solely upon the parametnc coefficients the fimtenoss m Humber of the aggregate of the 
m the equation The hmiting proviso is that the asyzygetic concomitants of a binary quantic , it had 
partition of the symmetric function must be non previously been known only by Gordan’s proof, 

unjtary that is to say, if the symmetnc function which used the methods of umbral representation 
of the roots a, /3, y, of the equation be denoted By Cayley and MacMahon, among others, especially 
by the expression iu'/Soy*- , no umt integer shall in relation to syzygies, to generatmg forms, and to 
occur in the partition p, q, r, of the number ground forms, the algebraic work was developed 
p + q+r-¥ which is the weight of the function By MacMahon himself, utihsing earlier researches of 
MacMahon’s discovery (hailed as ‘ very remark Sylvester and others on the partition of numbers 
able ’ by Cayley) was that, by mere arithmetical (and, as a happy incident, sccunng for pubhcation 
changes connecting the coefficients of the quantic some forgotten unedited lectures of Sylvester on 
(Oq, Oj, )(*, 1)" with the coefficients of the the subject) a full development of partitions in 
equation CqZ" + ® + =0 , the critical geneial, with many ramifications and amplifications, 

differential equation satisfied by the seminvanants was revealed The work was (what, m another 
of the quantic becomes identical with the critical connexion, Sylvester had called) a new world of 
differential equation satisfied by the non unitary- analysis 

partition symmetric functions of the roots of the Accounts of the work, while still it was m pro 
equation These anthmetical changes, by which gress, will be found (though with much self efface- 
the coalescence is effected, are ment) in MacMahon’s presidential address to the 

<Io=»Cq, Oi = l!ri, Oa = 2<Cj, rta=«3'c., London Mathematical Society (fror Lond Math 

The property, thus discovered, entails the conse Soc , vol 28, pp 5 32 , 1897) in 1896, and m his 
quence that seminvanants of the quantic and non- address as president of Section A at the Glasgow 
umtary partition symmetric functions of the roots meeting of the British Association in 1901 ( British 

of the equation are formally equivalent, if the fore Association Report ”, pp 519 528, 1901) Memoir 

going relations hold between the two sets of co succeeded memoir in nis consecutive development 

efficients For example, of the theory ovei a number of years He dealt 

ao®.a»»Oi*-aoa„2ao*i.tt*= -(ao®a3-3aortia, + 2ai»), with matters apparently so diverse as symmetnc 
sfl* A is functions, differential operations and their com- 

liffo -a P*-a(fii -4a,fl3 +daj parative effects partitions of numbers, unipartit© 

Thus seminvanants of a quantic can be treated and multipartite, their separations and their com 
as non unitary partition symmetric functions of positions permutations, in a multitude of assooia 

an associateil ordinarv algebraic equation This tions Euler’s Latin squares , magic squares, an 

range of mvanantive forms can therefore be con cient and modern diophantme equations and in 
structed from the results of the pure algebra of equalities enumeratmg (or generatmg) functions, 
svinmetnc functions, the weight of the form being in their persistent emergence throughout the theory 
the same as the weight of the function In turn, by Finally, he produced a systematic accoimt of all 
its dependence on the non unitary partitions of the this work, including cognate investigations of other 
weights, this pure algebra invokes the theory of the writers, m the treatise ‘ Combinatory Analysis ”, 
partitions of numbers MacMahon’s initial dis cited earlier It is a fitting and an abiding monii- 
oovery thus made a link between the theory of in ment to his genius 

variants and one branch of the theory of numbers Nor did MacMahon disdain the lighter issues of 
As invariants can arise through contmuoua vana his work It admitted of illustrations and apphea- 
tion of the magnitudes which occur, while partitions tions that can appeal (though, as the w orld esti- 
are necessarily concerned with discrete magnitudes, mates pure mathematics, too seldom do appeal) 
all the cognate work established another connexion to those who are unversed in mathematical 
between the calculus of contmuous quantity and phraseology and mathematical conclusions Thus 
the calculus of discontmuous quantity he deliver^ an almost unteohnical lecture on 

The ensuing researches had one important, almost “ Mamc Squares and other Problems on a Chess- 
an immechate, result Progress in the theory of Board ” as a Friday evening discourse at the Royal 
covanantive forms had, to some extent, been barred Institution on Fob 14,1902 At the same place, 
through lack of a complete mastery over the on the afternoons of ,Jan 30 and Feb 7, 1907, he 
syzygies, that is, the homogeneous relations among lectured on “ Standards of Weights and Measures ” 
tne seminvanants But owmg to this new corre- His mterest extended to special problems such as 
spondence between seminvanants (or perpetuants, as findmg the totality of ways of seating a number of 
Sylvester styled them) and the non umtary-par- mam^ couples at a round table dmner party, so 
tition symmetnc functions of the roots of an equa- that each lady sits between two gentlemen and no 
tion, the syzygies m question were transferred to lady is next her husband He found relaxation 
the region of the select^ 83 mmetnc functions The and amusement m usmg the ideas of combinations 
last can be enumerated by means of the partitions , and permutations for the construction of mgenious 
No 3146, Vol 126] 
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(yet not useless) pastimes Thus, to select one 
instance, full sets of pieces of cardboard are required 
all the pieces of a single set are to be of the same 
shape (usually triangular, or square, or hexagonal) 
and of the same size they are to be coloured, each, 
for example, with throe out of four colours, while no 
two are to be coloured in exactly the same way 
^ By the adoption of defimte rules for combimng the 
leoes of a set, a large number of different forms can 
e obtained, each such form being a geometrical 
pattern Each pattern can be repeated so as to 
provide a general symmetric design The designs 
can bo utilised in a variety of ways for humble 
wall paper, for mosaics and woven fabrics, for the 
refin^ ornament of architecture In a small volume 
entitled “ New Mathematical Pastimes ”, published 
in 1921 by the Cambridge University Press, ho gave 
an account of these recreations, at once light and 
serious the contents are entirely his own creation 
MacMahon’s investigations extended over nearly 
half a century Many in number, diverse in range, 
they constitute a fine contribution to his science, 
and they assure him an honourable place among the 
prominent pure mathematicians of his generation 


Prof T Brailsford Robertson 

News has been received of the death on Jan 25, 
from septic pneumonia, of Prof Brailsford Robert 
son, of the University of Adelaide His premature 
death, at the comparatively early age of forty five 
y, oars removes one of the most active and valuable 
workers from biochemical research, and is a very 
serious loss to the recently instituted movement 
for the more rapid application of biological know 
ledge to the development of animal husbandry in 
Australia 

Thorburn Brailsford Robertson was educated at 
the University of Adelaide In 1904, attracted by 
the work of the late Jacques Loeb at the University 
of California, he went there as a research student 
in biology and for several years worked in close 
collaboration with Loeb, and eventually succeeded 
him as professor of biochemistry and pharmacology 
at Columbia University in 1916 In 1918 he was 
called to the chair of biochemistry at the University 
of Toronto in succession to Prof A B MacCallum, 
and in 1920 he returned to Adelaide as professor 
of biochemistry and general physiology in succession 
to his father in law, the late Sir Edward Charles 
Stirling 

From 1920 until the time of his death. Prof 
Bradford Robertson occupied a prominent position 
m Australian biological science, both m pure re 
search and in the apphcation of the results of 
research to industrial problems He was one of 
the founders of the Australian Journal of Expert 
mental Biology and Medical Science ViTien the 
Commonwealth Counedfor Scientific and Industrial 
Research was instituted a few years ago, he was 
mvited to become the chief ofiScer m charge of in- 
vestigations on the nutntum of animals To enable 
him to devote the major part of his time to this 
work, he was reheved of teachmg at the Umversity, 
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though he continued to be a member of the Senate, 
so that his experience might be available in devel- 
opmg the school of biochemistry and physiology at 
the University 

Prof Robertson was an assiduous worker and a 
prolific writer He did most important work on 
the physical chemistry of the proteins, and later 
conducted long and laborious research on problems 
of growth and senescence Among the problems of 
general physiology to which he made valuable con 
tributions may bt mentioned allelocatalysis as a 
factor in the multiplication of infusoria, the perme 
ability of cells and the underlying physico chemical 
prmciples involved m cell division In addition to 
numerous papers m scientific journals, he published 
“ The Principles of Biochemistry ” and other two 
works, namely, ‘ The Physical Chemistry of the 
Proteins ” and ‘ The Chemical Basis of Growth and 
Senescence ”, m both of which ho incorporated the 
results of his own original work on these subjects 

Prof Robertson had a stimulating personality, 
and, as a lecturer, had the gift of irnpartmg his new 
enthusiasm to his audience His death will be 
deeply regretted in scientific circles, especially in 
North America and Australia, m both of which 
continents ho exorcised a great influence in the 
development of biochemistry, both as a science and 
m its application to practical problems The loss 
of his profound scientifac knowledge and great ex 
pcricnco m organisation will be a very serious blow 
to the work of the Commonwealth Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research J B 0 


Mb F P Ramsev 

The death on Jan 19 of Frank Plumpton 
Ramsev at the early age of twenty six has cut 
short a life which bore exceptional promise of 
eminence in mathematics and philosophy The 
elder son of Arthur Stanley Ramsey, now President 
of Magilalcne College, and the author of well known 
treatises upon subjects in applied mathematics, 
hYank Ramsey was bom m l‘K)3 and passed his 
boyhoixl in Cambridge From King’s College 
Choir School he became first a si holar of Winchester, 
and then a scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge 
m 192S he graduated m the first class of the Mathe- 
matical Tnpos, with distinction, and in 1924 was 
elected to the Allen (University) Scholarship At 
the time of his death he hold a Univ'ersity lecture 
ship m the Faculty of Mathematics, and was a 
fellow and director of studies at King’s College, 
Cambridge 

It could not be expected that Ramsey’s pubhshed 
work would fill a large number of pages , yet there 
18 enough to prove the distinction of his mmd and 
powers The London Mathematical Society has 
prmted two weighty papers, “ The Foundations of 
Mathematics ” (1926) and “ On a Problem of 
Formal Logic ” (1929) The former, written after 
Ramsey had become acquainted with the work of 
Wittgenstem, is probaoly his most important 
original production In it he aims at presentmg 
the general method of Whitehead and Russell m a 
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form free from the objeotiona raised by German 
ontics there can be httle doubt that Ramsey 
would have returned to this subject and further 
developed it He has written on ‘ umversals ’ m 
Mtnd (Oct 1925), and on mathematical logic m 
the “ Encyclopsedia Bntanmoa” and elsewhere 
Two papers m the Economic Journal, on the mathe- 
matics of taxation (March 1927) and of saving 
(December 1928) must be mentioned, on account of 
the high praise bestowed upon them by economists 
comp^nt to judge 

This scanty list reveals the bent of Ramsey’s 
mind As a student he poved himself a mathe- 
matician of exceptional gifts, but his mterest and 
strength lay m the application of mathematics to 
problems of philosophy or economics His mam 
mterest was m the very difficult boundary region 
between mathematics and logic m this he was 
already recognised as an authonty For a truer 
appreciation of him as a man we must turn to his 
contemporaries, his friends and colleagues To 
them, iVank Ramsey seemed to tower over his 
fellows intellectually even as he did physically — 
for he stood 6 ft 3 m or thereabout and was of 
unusually sturdy bmld What Ramsey might have 
achieved, how pave the loss to leammg m his un 
timely death, they cannot tell , but the memory of 
a fnend who combmed unrivalled powers of mind 


with an unassummg simphcity of manner and char- 
acter will remam 

Ramsey mamed m 1926, Miss Lettice Cautley 
Baker, and leaves two daughters At the end of 
November he was attacked by mfluenza, the ill- 
effects of which persisted At lenph an operation 
was judged to be inevitable, and after it he died 

Wh regret to announce the following deaths 

Prof Charles Julin, member of the Belgian Royal 
Academy of Sciences and formerly professor of com 

g arative anatomy m the Umversity of Li6ge, known 
>r his work on the morphology and embryology of 
the Tunicates, on Feb 6, aged seventy three years 
Dr £ D Roe, Jr , diwtor of the observatory 
and for twenty nme years professor of mathematics 
at Syracuse University, known for his mterest in pure 
mathematics, the testing of objectives and double 
stars, on Deo 11, aged seventy years 

Prof Eduard Study, ementus professor of mathe 
matics m the University of Bonn, author of works on 
the geometry of djmamios, on ternary forms, spherical 
trigonometry, orthogonal substitution and elliptic 
functions, on Jan 6, aged sixty-seven years 

Prof A V Vasiliev, of the Universities of Kazan 
and Leningrad, who was distinguished for his work 
on the theory of numbers and mathejiljiatical philo- 
sophy and was instrumental m establishing the Loba- 
ohevski prizes for works on non Euclidean geometry 
and mechanics, on Oct 6, aged seventy-six years 


News an 

Bationausatioh, especially in reference to the 
chemical industrj', was the subject of a paper by 
J Davidson Pratt, general manager of the Association 
of British Chemical Manufacturers, read at the 
Umversity of Bristol on Feb 6 The general pnneiple 
that exact knowledge should be the basis of mdustnal 
policy was most cleuly stated and of course the 
prmciple is in practice recognised more generally m 
the chemical than m other mdustries Imperial 
Chemical Industries and the German I G are well 
known Chemistry mvolves so obviously the prob 
lem of research and co ordmation of results that the 
tendency to large scale and long range thinkmg m the 
mdustnes dependant upon a knowledge of chemistry 
can scarcely be resisted Mr Pratt was m ftMt 
preaching to the converted But the oon version, ae 
be pomted out, has not gone far enough Besides 
the important issues with which he dealt there are 
others National ' rationalisation ’ on the basts of 
anudgamation or association of firms gives the group 
so united a great political mfhience, which in practice 
has been used for the mtroduction of protective 
tariffs and the mamtenanoe of high prices within the 
tanff wall It is quite useless to say that the oon 
suzner should not suffer He wilk unless policy prevents 
it, and the policy of a national amalgamation m any 
trade is never in favour of the consumer at home, 
unleee competition is feared from abroad But 
even mtemational agreements may be aimed only at 
keeping prices up 

Itr Great Britain, however, we bave still a long way 
to go towards standardisation and amalgamstion m 
ihost mdustnes before any danger to the oonsumer 
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need be feared For example, the coal mdustry seems 
still to be thought of, even by its reformers, as a 
separable mdustnal unit But would not true ration- 
ahsation be based upon the uses of coal, not the mere 
gettmg of coal ? Chemistry has scarcely been used 
by those who hove controlled the policy of coal- 
gettmg They have provided productive mdustry 
and the pnvate consumer with pnmitive lumps of a 
natural product and given no attention to research 
either for power supply or for by products If one 
may venture upon pohtical issues, neither the Samuel 
Report nor the present Government’s Coal Bill has 
envisaged the chemical connexions of coal The 
whole industry is pre scientific The chemists have 
still a large field to enter, outside what are called the 
chemical mdustnes The dcuiger, mdicated but not 
emphasised by Mr Pratt, is that the financier and 
mdustnalist will not go far enough m the apphcation 
of scientific knowledge and the promotion of research 
It 18 very tempting to 'rationalisers’ to be satisfied with 
a collection of meanmglesB statistics as to existing 
processes or methods 

Nkvkr before m the history of the world have 
greater or more momentous issues presented them- 
selves m the political sphere than those which now 
confront us Even the greatest of all at any time, 
that of peace or war, though pot now a direct or 
immediate issue, can never be far away but lurks as a 
sinister phantom in the badrground There is thus 
the greater need on the part of the electorate in any 
democracy for mteUigent apprehensicn^ of the many 
difficult and intni^te pqlitfcal jproblema which c^ so 
urgently for solution—and the pohtioal here necee- 
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sanly includee the eoonomio The trouble hitherto 
has been that evervone feels himself competent to 
discuss and even to decide weightv matters m this 
held without knowledge or tramed habits of thought 
Ignorance, shallowness, prejudice, and, above all, 
garrulity, reign supreme No wonder the scientific 
mind turns from politics in disgust, and this is a 
thousand pities , for, as we have frequentlj urged, 
there is plenty of scope for the scientific habit of close, 
concentrated, creative thought 

Amid the vast mass of political writing and speaking 
which deafens and confounds the modem ear, one has 
to proceed with discrimmatmg caution It will 
frequently be necessary to rule out and refuse to take 
too seriously the political diatribes of the daily Press, 
in view of the conditions under which these are pro 
ducod The monthly reviews are sometimes helpful, 
but despite the profusion of our periodical literature, 
it yet seemed that there remained room for a monthly 
or quarterly review devoted solely to the johtioal 
held, forming a platform for serious and well informed 
students of iiolitios So far as one can tell from the 
first number of the new review. The, PolUical Quarterly, 
published by Messrs Macmillan and Co , Ltd f price 
3« Gd), and controlled by a very competent editorial 
board, it seems reasonable to hope that we have here a 
guide, counsellor, and perchance a friend, amid the 
thorny mares of politics The first number is well 
balanced and contains several concisely wntten and 
authoritative articles, book reviews, and surveys of cur 
rent affairs Alfred Zimmem’s “ Democracy and the 
Expert ” should prove of considerable interest to men 
of science, who will also appieciate the attempts made 
to interpret the largo amoimt of real experimental 
research and its lesults now undertaken m the social 
and political sphere The now review takes a pro 
gressive point of view and intends to act aa a medium 
of constructive thought 

Substantial progress is now being bemg made with 
the grid of 132,000 volt overhead wires which will 
ultimately connect together all the large and efficient 
electric stations in Great Britain Up to the end of 
last year, about sixty miles of the system had been 
completed, but before the end of this year there will be 
nearly a thousand miles of the system m operation 
The principal mam line so far constructed extends 
from Greenock through Glasgow to Bonnybndge It 
includes high level crossmgs over the Cart and the 
Clyde and the extension to Dundee crosses the Forth 
and gives a clearance of 100 feet above high water level 
The problem of supplying consumers in small villages 
and farms has not yet been satisfactorily solved The 
33,000 volt Imes already m operation m several dis 
tncts have given little trouble even dunng the excep 
tionally stormy weather that has occurred recently 
St raw blown f rom st acks has occasion ally short -circuited 
the insulatois, and the sea salt dejiosited on the Ime 
insulators near the coast has m a few instances caused 
them to flash over In Asrrshlre the Imes have been 
struck directly by lightning on several ocoosionk, but 
beyond opening l^e automatic switches httlo difllciilty 
bas 'been Caused It is ImpCrtant that children should 
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be taught in schools the nature of conductors and 
insulators of electricity Possible dangers arising 
from high pressure conductors should also be pomted 
out In America there hew been at least one fatality 
duo to the wire of a kite flown by a boy nine years old 
coming mto contact with a high pressure overhead 
wire A damp string in similar circumstances might 
conceivably be dangerous 

In a paper read to the North East Coast Institution 
of Engineers and Shipbuilders on Feb 7, Mr 8 Cook 
discusseil the value of high pressure steam for marme 
work The significance of the term high pressure 
steam has changed with each succeeiling generation of 
marme engmeers At one time, even 15 lb or 20 lb 
pier sq m was considered high pressure In early 
days, some of the foremost engmeers declared against 
the use of high pressures, the theory not bemg undei 
stood Then, too, faulty construction often led to 
trouble To day, 200 lb jier sq in may be regarded 
as a standard pressure at sea, though some ships are 
using steam at 300 lb or 400 lb per sq m pressure, 
while the Clyde steamei King Oeorge V has i-un 
successfully for three seasons with a boiler pressure of 
660 lb per sq in and steam superheated to 750° F 

Increases in thermal efficiency can be obtained by 
raising the piressure or temperature, and by means of 
tables Mr Cook set out the effect on thermal efficiency 
due to (1) supierhcat only , (2) increase of pressure only, 
and (3) increase of piressuro and temperature From 
the tables it was shown “ that an increase of tempera 
ture at 200 lb per sq in by siiperheatmg to 760° F 
increases the efficiency from 31 9 pier cent for the 
saturated condition to 34 0 per cent for the higher 
initial temjieraturo Whereas if this increase of tern 
pierature is accompanied by un increase of pressure to 
1000 lb piorsq in the efficient y is increased from 31 9 
pier cent to 39 8 per t out, a total iinjirovement of 26 
per cent, the greatei [lart tif which is duo to increased 
pressure ” In touching upon the ty f>e of boiler the 
quality of the feed water, the design of condensers, and 
other practical matters, Mr Cook made the interest 
mg statement that, in spite of the high pressure in the 
King George V , in three and a half years it had not 
been found necessary to remake a single mam steam 
pipie joint 

The issue of the Journal of the Society of Chemical 
Industry for Jan 24 contams an mterestmg illustrated 
article by Sir Robert Hadfield, T G Elliott, and R J 
Sargant on recent developments in corrosion and heat 
resistmg steels They give a good historical account 
of the development of stamloss chromium steel, m 
which the work in France from 1876 onwards, the 
discovery by Brearley in Sheffield m 1912 and after 
that this steel could be hardened, tempiered, and p>ol- 
ished for use in makmg stainless cutlery, and other 
mvestigations are reviewed Sir Robert then piomts 
out that his firm is now collaborating with the Four 
chamboult Go m France and the Midvale Steel Co of 
Nioetown, Pa , m the development of a senes of heat- 
resMting steels These are of two types, those which 
are hardened by quenchmg and those which are 
softened In the termer, chromium is practically 
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the only allo 3 nng element, and by varying the amount 
of carbon the steel may be made to range from a soft 
material mutable for etampmg mto dishes and pans 
to a hard steel suitable for knife blades The best 
corrosion resistance is obtamed with somewhat higher 
chromium percentages, namely, 17 18, than the 
12 6 14 formerly used A steel with 17 per cent or 
more of chromium and 7 per cent or more of nickel 
IS not hardened by quenching and has superior 
corrosion resistance, although it is more expensive 
The article gives many details of the structures, 
resistance to acids, etc , of these steels, and also of 
their industrial applications, including furnaces and 
operations involving high temperatures and press 
ures 

A PBOPOSAL to excavate the Roman city of Veru 
lamium was considered at a meeting of the St Albans 
City Council on Feb 4, when the Parka Committee 
presented a report wluch had been made by Dr R E 
Mortimer AVheeler on behalf of the Society of Anti 
quanea at the request of the Mayor Tlie report 
stressed the importance of Verulamium, first as one 
of the great tribal capitals of prehistoric Britain, and 
secondly as one of the great centres of Roman Britam, 
which grew up as a city of the first rank a century or 
more before London vns even founded It appears 
to be the only city in Roman Britain which attained 
the rank of a mumcipium Di Wheeler suggests that 
the exammation and consolidation of the better 
preserved stretches of the Roman defences should be 
given precedence These defences consist of a mag 
nificent ditch, unequalled in Britam, a level platform 
or berm, behind this a wall of flint rubble with bond 
ifig courses of brick, and a broad and high bank piled 
agamst the inner side of the wall The well is at 
present in some danger from the weather and the 
dismtograting action of ivy and tree roots When the 
defences have received attention, it is suggested that 
the plan of the town should be revealeil and the 
prmcipal buildings located The Council decided to 
appoint a committee for this work to which the 
Society of Antiquaries and the St Albans and Hert 
fordshire Archseological Society would be invited to 
appoint representative members 

A PAPEB was read on Jan 27 by Prof R A 8 
Macalister and Prof J K Charlosworth before the 
Royal Irish Academy dealing with the archeeological 
finds at Rosses Point, Sligo The annoimcement of 
the discovery of these implements was first made by 
Mr J E P Burohell m Natcbe of Aug 20, 1927, 
p 260 An energetic discussion followed, durmg 
which directly opposing views were expressed, even 
by archeeologists who accepted the human origin of 
the implements The geological evidence is almost 
unanimously opposed to the possibility of palseolithic 
implements being found in this particular part of 
Ireland Profs Macalister and Charlesworth ex 
pressed the opinion that until archssologists can 
reconcile their own differences, and find some means 
of squarmg their conclusions with those of geologists, 
there is nothing to be gamed for science from these 
implunents 
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SiH Dopolas Mawson’s Antarctic expedition has 
returned to Kerguelen to coal the Dtacovery It is 
now too late in the season to allow further exploration 
within the area of pack ice Reports to the Times 
summarise the season’s work The edge of the land 
has been outlined between long 44° E and 66° E , 
including Enderby, Kemp, and MaoRobertson Lands 
Farther east as far as 90° E the position of the 
contmental margm has been mdicated by sovmdmgs 
Much of the new coast line is frmged by ice cliffs 
The ice sheet is pierced by many rocky nunataks, and 
several definite mountain ranges have been charted, 
of which the principal is Scott Range in Enderby 
Land It has about 200 peaks,* occasionally rismg to 
7000 feet, and some of these have been fix^ From 
the rock collections on the coast, islets, and from the 
dredge there is every indication that this part of 
Antarctica is built of ancient crystalline and early 
sedimentary rocks Much oceanographical work has 
been done with the sonic sounder and deep sea water 
bottle This is probably more detailed than any 
previous expedition has been able to do High level 
meteorological observations show that at 5000 ft 
the principal air currents are from the north west to 
south east The strong gales off Enderby Land are 
from the east or north of east, and not from the south 
east as they are m Adehe Land and elsewhere on the 
plateau coast The pack ice is thus driven to the 
west or south of west, and the coasts of Enderby and 
Kemp Lands are kept comparatively clear except for 
the impediment offered by groat rows of bergs, from 
farther east, stranded in the shallow water of the 
continental shelf East of Kemp Land there is much 
pack, reminiscent of the heavy ice of the Weddell bea 

A SHOWER of fishes from the sky might bo reckoned 
one of the classic stones of anglers, were it not that 
abundant evidence exists of this natural phenomenon 
Dr E W Gudger, who on two previous occasions has 
recorded the results of his investigation of fallmg fish 
records, returns to the subject in the December 
ScterUtfic Monthly In all, he has found about seventy 
one accounts, more or leas well authenticated, of rains 
of fishes extending from a d 300 up to the present 
time, and in sjiace encircling the whole globe He 
odds one or two new records in May 1900, at Rhode 
Island, when boys gathered and sold fishes by the 
pailful, and m May 1928, when hundreds of small 
fishes were deposited on a newly planted cotton 
plot at Tarboro, in North Carolina Of course, the 
explanation of the fish ram is the same in every case 
High wmds, particularly whirlwmds, pick up water, 
fishes and all and carry them inland, and when the 
velocity of the air and clouds becomes relatively 
lowered, the fishes fall to earth 

In view of the serious aspect which the slaughter 
of whales for commercial purposes has assumed, it is 
significant that the economic extmction of whales falls 
to be recorded from a new area For the second time 
m history there are no longer sufficient whales along 
the Californian coast to support a whaling mdustry 
(Colt/omta Fxah and Qame, p 387 , Oct. 1929) In 
1866 there were eleven whaling stations on the coast 
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of California, and a considerable fleet of ships was 
employed in the industry Writers often mentioned 
seemg fifteen whales at one time m one x>Iace, and in 
1863 it was estimated that fully 30,000 Californian 
grev whales visited the California coast annually By 
1880 the decline in whaling was noticeable , by 1890 
practically no whalmg was {losaible along the coast 
Then in 1919 with the gim harpoon and speedy ships 
with a hundred mile radius, commercial whalmg again 
began in Monterey Bay In the new operations, as 
was to be expected, only four or five California grey 
whales were killed, but 781 hump backs were secured 
within three years Now the huinji bocks also have 
been reduced below the economic level In less than 
ten years of operation, the Moss Landing whaling 
station has been dismantled and operations abandoned 
because of lack of whales It is a fortunate thing 
that demand is not suflicient to endanger still more 
the surviving brooding stock No laws have been 
enacted in ('ahfonna to curtail the catch or otheiwise 
to protect whales 

In his Friday evining discourse on “Diving’ 
delivered at the Royal Institution on heb 7, Prof 
I noiiaid Hill showed and described the new sub 
niaiine escape dress whidi has recently been testeil 
by the Admiinlty He also showed a new self con 
tamed diving dress with an injector for circulating 
the air m the helmet through soda lime and worktil 
by the food from a cylinder of oxygon and air With 
this diess the diver is independent of hose pipe and 
(an detach and fix his life lino containing telejihone 
w ires, and proceed with a distance lino into a wre< k 
The danger of oxygen xioisoning has to bo mot by 
suitable concentration of oxygen in the air supply, 
and fixed periods of work at various doiiths The 
decompression of divers by the now submersible decom 
pression chamber of Mr R H Davis was dealt with 
and the use of oxygen for washing nitrogen out of the 
body, so halving the present times for decompression, 
was discussed Speaking of the danger of oxygen 
poisoning. Prof Hill suggested that air contoinmg only 
10 per cent or even 6 per cent of oxygen should be used 
for dpej) work at say 300 ft , the diver enriching the 
air ho breathes with oxygen while climbing up, and 
then breathing pure ox> gen on entering, at 06 ft , tlie 
submersible deoompression chambei and while being 
decompressed m that chamber By such means 
diving at 300 ft or even 360 ft can be made safe 
Mb Rbuiro Wakatsuki, the chief Japanese dole 
gate to the Naval Conference, spoke to the people of 
Jajion on Feb 9 by Marconi beam telephony from the 
Imperial and International Communications Marconi 
Beam station at Dorchester, his speech being relayed 
throughout Japan by means of the Japanese Broad 
casting Company’s stations The wireless telephony 
apparatus designed by the Marconi Company was con 
nected to the beam telegraph aerial used for tele 
graphy with Jajian, and reports received indicate that 
the transmission over the groat distance separating 
the transmittmg and receiving stations was very satis » 
factory The incident is noteworthy because it was 
only SIX years ago that Marconi first transmitted in 
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telligible speech to Australia, and the evolution of the 
system of combined telegraphy and telephony on the 
beam aerials marks the progress which has biHin made 
in transmission over long transcontinental distances 

Ii IS announced by the Hague coirespondont of 
the Times that on Feb 10. M Reimer, Minister foi 
Dykes and Waterways in Holland, opened the first 
pumping stations for the draining of the Wieringen 
I’oldei, the hrst of the jiolders to bo completed in the 
scheme for the roilamation of the Zuider Zoo One 
station IS at Den Oov or at the noi th, and the other at 
Medembljk at the south of the jiolder, and about 
eight months will bo rcijuired to fiee the polder of 
watu The piojoct for the onclosuie of the Zuider 
Zee was described m an article m NATUKia of bejit 21, 
1929, by Dr Biysson Cunningham The Wieringen 
or Noith west Folder, with an area of about 50,000 
ai les, ih the smallest of the four poldeis conteinjilated 
When the whole of the reclamation work is comxileted, 
it IS estimated that more than half a million aires, 
or about 10 per cent of its jirosciit an a of arable land, 
w ill he added to Holland Tlu i lu lostd area w ill not, 
of course, be immediately available , it is considered 
that SIX or seven yeais must olajiso befoio it real lies 
Its full cultivable value 

Vabious ag< ru les tend to an improvement of the 
condition of iiihan atmospheres None can bo more 
welcome than the lution of the Royal Institution of 
British An hite< ts m issuing a report on smoke 
abatement (jmee Ik ) The widespread damage to 
buildings has < oiivini < d the arc hitocts of the need, and 
they have iniii h — somi times all— of the n sponsibihty 
for choosing the appliances for consuming fuel in 
domestic and other buildmgs There tan bo little 
doubt that if architects as a body strive to prevent 
the intiuduction of smoky applmucos into buildings, 
considerable amelioration should in tune follow The 
report gives an ac< oiint of the law as to atmosphono 
pollution Trahnual information as to the effects of 
smoke and sulfihurous impurities on buildings is 
given, and recommendation as to the fhoice of tuol 
and heating systems Little exception can be taken 
to the technu al contents but here and there appear 
signs that no one on the Committee had hrst hand 
knowkslge of fuels Still, the report is for architects, 
not fuel experts 

Thf fourth annual report for 1929 of the Pharma 
cological Laboratories of the Pharmaceutical Society 
of Great Britain mdicates that the time of the staff 
was divided between research work and the examina 
tion of samples submitted by manufactuiers borne 
of the problems investigated were suggested by tlio 
revision of the “ British Pharmat-opoeia ’’ The 
director. Dr Bum, workmg with Prof Bijlsma and 
Dr Gaddum, has found that the oxytoxio value of a 
pituitaiy (posterior lobe) extract does not necessarily 
indicate its pressor or antidiuretic activity each 
property must be assayed sejiarately The pressor 
pnnciple has antidiuretic activity and also inhibits 
the fall of blood sugar produced by msiilm Exam- 
ination of samples of strophanthm by Mr Wokes 
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indicated that the average activity was only 00± 15 
per cent of the international atandanl ouabain the 
strength of commercial tinctures of strophanthus was 
found by Dr Bum to be about equal to a 0 42 per 
cent solution of the standard ouabam, the majority 
lymg bet-ween 0 31 and 0 63 per cent Dr Barba 
has investigated the toxicity of samples of 
tetraiodophenolphthalein, the determinations being 
earned out by intravenous injection into the tail vem 
of mice- the criterion used was the death of half the 
animals withm three days The toxicity was found 
to vary from 0 27 mgm to 0 37 mgm per gm mouse 
Dr Coward, who is in charge of the nutrition depart 
ment, has tamed out a number of investigations on 
different vitamins With Key and Morgan she has 
obtamed evidence of a new growth factor for the rat, 
which IS found in certain samples of casern, m fresh 
milk, lettuce, fresh and dried grass, beef, liver and 
wheat embryo, but is absent from dried yeast and 
butter Its presence is essential m the synthetic diets 
usetl for assay of vitamms A or B Dr Coward has 
also found that cod liver oil contains from 50 to 160 
units of vitamin D per gm , butter 0 8 10 unit per gm , 
milk 0 2 unit jier gm as a maximum, and irradiated 
milk from 0 1 to 2 0 units per gm The staff of the 
Laboratory, together with attached workers, pub 
lished seventeen papers during the year 

Among the contributions contained within Vol 11 
of Nauka PoUka, 1929 (Setenoe and Letter a tn Poland, 
an annual publication oditeil by Prof S Michalski) 
mention may be made of Prof Paul llybicki’s com 
munication on “ Learning in Relation to Social Life , 
Some Borderline Problems of Sociology and the 
Theory of Learning ” and that by Prof b Ciechanow 
ski, which gives an account of the position and needs 
of medical science m Poland The former article con 
tains a close study of the subject, such as might be 
expected from so thoughtful a scientific worker as 
Prof Rybioki, whilst the latter is especially significant 
since It was only last sprmg that an important medical 
congress was hold in Warsaw The considered views 
which Prof Ciechanowski now publishes inilicate the 
hues upon which he believes Polish methcal science 
should advance In this volume, too. Dr M Loret 
announces the results he has obtamed from some 
searches into ancient archives for information con 
coming the Polish scholars in Italy and at Rome dur 
ing the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth cen 
tunes A survey of scientific tliought abroad is also 
included in Nauka PoUka, and it is interesting to note 
that lectures recently dehvereil by Prof R A Millikan 
(“Soiente and Society”), Sir James Ewmg (“A 
Century of Inventions ”, Natubk, 121, 947 , 1928) 
and Prof J F Thorpe (“Cooperation in Science 
and Industry ”, Natprr, 123, 631 , 1929) have been 
considered of such importance that they are now 
made available for Pohsh students Mention is made 
also of the formation of the Parliamentary fecience 
Committee m Great Britain last year Fmally, there 
IS a lengthy survey of recent acts and regulations 
issued by Polish legislative bodies and higher educa- 
tion authonties and on account of the purely educa 
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tionai and scientific (especially biological) aspects of 
the exhibition held last year at Poznan 

In connexion with the anniversary of Galen’s birth 
(a D 1 30) a small exhibition has been prepared at the 
Welcome Historical Medical Museum, 64 Wigmore 
Street, W 1 

Prof G von IIkvksy, of Freiburg im Breisgau, will 
deliver the Hugo Muller Lecture of the Chemical 
Society on Wednesday, Mar 20 The title of the 
lecture will be “ The Chemistry and Geochemistry of 
the Titanium Group ” 

Dh W H MiTiiS, University lecturer in organic 
chemistry in the University of Cambridge, has been 
awarded the Lnngstaff Medal for 1930 of the Chemical 
Society for his distinguished researches m organic 
chemistry, especially m its relation to stereochemistry 
The presentation of the medal will be made at the 
annual general meeting on Mar 27 

SoBonON Captain Shfidon Francis Duni-FV has 
been awarded the Chadwick Gold Meilal and Naval 
Prize of £100 for his medical and sanitary work and 
scientific researches during the past five years and 
before, directed to the prevention of disease among 
men of the Royal Navy Tlie clause of the Chadwick 
Trust Scheme under whicli the award is made permits 
the presentation of a similar iinzo and medal once in 
eveiy (ive years to a mwhial officer of the Navy, 
Anny, or Air lorco who, m the opinion of tlie Medical 
Director General of his arm of the service, shall have 
m the preceding five yeai-s specially assisted in pro 
moting the health of the men of the force to which 
he IS attached 

The Essex Field Club will celebrate its fiftieth anni- 
versary on baturday, I'eb 22, when a special com 
memoration meeting will bo held in the Great Hall of 
the West Ham Municipal College, at which a number 
of distinguishoil sciontiiic workers and others inter 
ested m the Club will be jiresent The jiresident of the 
Club, Ml D J Scourfield, and the Mayor of West 
Ham will hold a joint rer option at three o’clock in the 
afternoon, and speeches will be made by the Countess 
of Warwick, the Lord Lieutenant of Essex, the Chair 
man of the Essex Countv Council, Sir Henry Miers, 
Sir A Smith Woodward, and Sir David Pram An 
evening conversazione will follow, when a special 
exhibition of natural history and microscopical objects 
and of topographical photograplis and prints of Essex 
will be made, and lantern lectures will be given by 
Mr W E Glegg and Mr 8 Mazzledine Warren The 
Club’s Museum, which adjoins tlie College, will be 
closed to the general pubhc, and will be available 
for inspection by guests on the occasion 

We have received Part 4 of Vol 3 of the Peking 
Society of Natural Hiatory Bulletin (Jime 1929. 
Peping The Chma Booksellers 1 60 dollars ) It 
contains six scientific articles, of which no less than 
four are written by Chinese umversity graduates 
The subjects treated include the reproductive system 
of a Chmese Katydid, the anatomy of water snails, 
and the taxonomic characters of dragonflies and 
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Cyclops, all of which are illustrated by black and i Chelsea Polytoclinio — The Principal Chelsea Poly 


white plates The Society is to be congratulated on 
being able to issue this well printed joumol, which is 
destined to become the medium for makmg known 
zoological discoveries in China 

The latest catalogue (No 340) of Messrs W Hefter 
and Sons, Ltd , Petty Cury, Cambridge, gives the 
titles of nearly 3000 volumes dealing with matho 
matics, physics, astronomy, chemistry, metallurgy, 
anthropology, ethnology botany, agriculture, geology, 
geography, medicine, physiology, zoology, and biology 
It also contains a lengthy list of portraits of men of 
science 

ArpcicATioNS are invited for the following appoint 
inents, on or before the ilates mentioned — A senior 
lecturer in science ot the Notts County Technical 
College and School of Art, Newark — The Principal, 
County Technical College and School of Art, Nowaik 
(Fob 17) A bacteriologist and pathologist under the 
(. ounty Boiough of Belfast and Belfast Port Sanitary 
Authority — Ihe Town Cleik, Belfast (Feb 21) A 
tP( hnical assistant under the Directorate of Ordnance 
Factories of the War Office — The Pormanent Ilndoi 
Sec retary of State for War (C 4), War Office, Wliitelmll, 
HWl (iob 22) Tcmpoiaiy assistant chemists at 
the Oovomment Laboratory — The Oovommont Cliem 
isl, Clement s Inn Passage, W C 2 (Feb 22) A do 
monstiator in the Division of Bacteriology and Im 
munology of tlie London School of Hjgiene and 
Tropical Medicine — The Secretaiv of the London 
School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, Jveppol 
Street, W C 1 (Fob 24) A locturei in physics at 


technic, Manresa Road, S W 3 (Feb 25) A seientifao 
assistant under the Board of Greenkeeping Research 
— ^The Director ot Research, St Ives Research Station, 
Bingley, Yorks (keb 28) Two ] untor technical 
officers in the Achniialty Technical Pool for an 
Admiralty Experimental Establishment, mainly for 
work in connexion with acoustical and electrical 
appaiatus — The Secretary of the Achniralty (C E 
Branch), Whitehall, S W 1 (Feb 28) An assistant 
dairy bacteriologist in the Department of Agriculture 
and Horticulture of the University of Bristol — The 
Registrar, 1 he Vmversity, Bristol (Mar 1) A scientific 
losoaich officer in the Iirigation Branch of the Punjab 
Public Works Department — The Secretary to the High 
Commissioner for India (leni ral Department, 42 (Jios- 
vonor tJarili ns, S W 1 (Mar 31) A farm manager and 
lecturer in aiurnai husbandry and a stockman and dairy 
instructor at the Aiab Agrimlturiil School, Tulkarem, 
Palestine —The Piivate Secretary (Appointments), 
Colonial Office 2 Richmond Terrace, Whitehall, 
SWl (Mar 31) A professor ot ph\sics at Fast 
London College - The At ademic Registrar, Uiiiveisity 
of London, South Kensington, S W 7 (Apiil 8) A 
professor of geogiaphv at Birkbeck Colk^ge— The 
Atademit Rogistrai, University of 1 ondon. South Ken 
singtoii, iSW7 (\piil 10) A lecturer in petroleum 
prothittion, m tin Dtjuirtmint ot Oil Fngmeenng 
and Rehnmg of the irmversity of Biimingham— The 
S<( rotary, Iho I'linersitj , Biiminghain ( Vpiil Iff) V 
riadcr in phvsics lu the I^nivcrsity ot Dacca, East 
Bengal, India— The Registrar, the University of 
Dacca, E wt Bengal, India (April 30) 


Our Astronomical Column 


Prediction of the Sunspot Curve - Prof Dinsmore 
Alter gave an address at the meeting on Jan 1 of the 
British Astronomical Association, in which lie de 
aenbed researches on the effects of the different planets 
on sunspot activitv The method adopted was that 
described by Prof E Brown in vol 69 of Mon Not 
Hoy Ast Soc Prof Brown noted that the sunspot 
period was not very different from the jieriod of 
Jupiter , he found that by combining the tidal mffu | 
onoes of J upiter and Saturn he could get a curve that 
followed that of the observed sunspot activity very 
closely His prediction of a late maximum in 1907 
was fulfilled , since then the curve has been carried 
on to 1955, and its agreement up to date with the 
observed curve is fairly close, though the 1917 maxi 
mum IS predicted too early Later, the mner planets 
wore introduced , smee tidal action varies os the in 
verso cube, this partially compensates for tHe» smaller 
niMses , the fact of the tidal mfluenoe being appreci 
able 18 explained by the approximate oquihbrium be 
tween gravitation and light pressure at the sun’s 
surface 

Observers’ Handbook — This aimual, issued by the 
Royal Astronomical Society of Canada, is editM by 
Prof C A Chant, and contams this year a useful 
catalogue of stars down to magnitude 3 6 It gives 
magnitude, both apparent and absolute, proper 
motion, parallax, distance m light years and radial 
velocity 'There is a similar list for stars wnthin 
o parsecs of the sun the latter list has been steadily 
growing, and now contams 36 stars, of which only four 
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exceed the sun in hunmositj The one of smallest 
lummositj 18 Wolf 359, the absolute mognitucle of which 
IS 16 5, implying that its luminosity is one hfty 
thousandth part of the sun’s In the list of satellites 
the name ‘ ’Triton ' is inserted for Neiituiio’s satellite 
This very suitable name was suggest! d bj the late 
M kaniillo Flammarum, and is now adopted by many 
astronomers 

The Constant of Aberration — The fact that aberra 
tion has an annual period introduces the difficulty of 
eliminatmg seasonal effects, due to temperature or 
other meteorological causes, fiorn measures made for 
its determmation Mr H R Moigan contributes 
a paper to Astr Jour No 933, m which he deduces a 
value for the aberration constant from observations 
m declination of stars near the polo made with the 
9 mch tiansit circle at the U S Naval Observatory, 
Washington, between 1903 and 1926 , as the stars 
were observed at both upper and lower culmination, 
the observations bomg made near the btgmnuig and 
end of the night (at which times the aberration is 
almost wholly in declination), and each star was 
observed twice m the year at inton’als of 6 months, 
reasons are given for believing that seasonal terms 
have been noai ly eliminated This conclusion is 
supported by the fact that different groups of stars 
give accordant results 'Die value adopted for the 
constant is 20 479' ± 0 008' Using Miohelson’s latest 
value for the velocity of light, the corresponding 
distance of the sun is 92,895,300 miles, and its parallax 
I IS 8 800' ± 0 003' 
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Migration of Btrda and Sex Cycles — By a aenes of 
experiments on the junco {Junco hiemdlts connecters) 
Prof William Rowan has shown that the rhythm of the 
reproiiuotive organs can be mtemipted almost at will 
by appropriate lighting conditions (Proc Boston Soc 
Nat Hist , vol 39, No 5, 1929) Ho has thus 
succeeded in arresting the normal spring recrudescence 
of the gonads, m causing premature recrudescence in 
mid winter, and by alternate over and under lighting 
causing a maximum recrudescence three tunes and a 
minimum reduction twice in the course of a normal 
single cycle of a year Further, even in the absence 
of light, increasing periods of compulsory exercise 
cause a recrudescence of the gonads It is suggested, 
therefore, that the increase of light permits increased 
exercise and that this is the crucial factor in inducing 
the development of the gonads Birds which were 
released while the sex organs were in process of 
mcreasmg or dwindling migrateil, while those set 
free at the state of maximum or minimum develoji 
ment showed no inclination to move away Rowan 
shows that the spring recrudescence of the sex organs 
cannot be duo to rising teinperatui os, or the autumnal 
retrogression to falling temperatures, as has boon 
supposed While these concuisions apply primarily 
to the junco, he sees no reason to believe that it is 
exceptional 

Breeding Habits of South African Frogs and Toads — 
Three papers m the Annals of the Transvaal Museum 
(vol 13, No 3, 1929) desoribo the brooding habits 
and the early development of several snei les of frogs 
and toads found in the neighbourhood of Stellenbosch 
The appearance of temporary puddles and full 
drainage furrows following the winter rams is the 
signal for spawning The distribution of the spawn 
shows a certain selectivity of pool conditions on the 
part of the spawners, and a case of mass spawning 
illustrated differential survival In a temporary pool 
two species of Rana, one of Cacosternurn and one of 
Bufo, spawneil one morning and the young hatched, 
but on the examination of the larvse when the pool 
had eventually tlwindled to a square foot in area, 
only examples of Rana greyi were foimd COS 
de Villiors describes the food of the different tadpoles, 
their characteristics and development, and gives 
hints for keeping alive and preserving examples for 
subsequent examination He warns cmlectors against 
preserving amphibian larva- in alcohol, which in 
variably results in shrmkago of the tissues and serious 
distortion Where field conditions make the narcotismg 
of the larvae and preservation m a fixative contammg 
sublimate impossible, formalin or carbolic acid is 
recommended It would have been convenient had 
titles been attached to She figures and had a short 
summary followed the longest paper V Fitzsimons 
and G van Dam give for the first time an account 
of the breedmg of Brevtceps 

Californian Salmon — In a paper on the Sacra 
mento San Joaquin salmon (Oncorhynchus tschauiy 
tscha) fishery of California, Mr O H Clark (Division 
of Fish and Game of California, Ftsh Bulletin No 17) 
gives a review of the history of this fishery A 
serious deolme set m after 1018, and in 1926 and 1927 
the commercial catches were lower than they had been 
in any year since 1874 This is attnbuteil to a de 
pletion brought about chiefly by over fishing, for 
which ocean trolling is most responsible, and by dams 
obstructing streams and cuttmg off spawnmg grounds 
The author includes m his report a survey of the 
pawning grounds of the Sacramento and San 
J^qum river systems and some information on the 
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life history of the salmon It is noted that ocean 
trolling accounts for the takmg of numbers of ira 
mature fish as well as mature, and the biological work 
aimeii at ascertainmg the age of maturity of the salmon 
and the percentage of age classes which mature in a 
given year It was found that 60 per cent of the fish 
mature at four years of age, the five year and three- 
year fish following m order of abundanoe It is 
thought that 70 90 per cent of the young salmon go 
to the sea during their first year 

Pelagic Polychsetes of the Terra Nova Expedition 
— ^The Report on “The Pelagic Polychieta” of the 
British Antarctic ( Terra Nova) Expedition, 1910 
(Natural History Report Zoology Vol 7, No 3, British 
Museum (Natural History), 1929), by Dr William B 
Beriham, in< hides eleven sjiecies belongmg to three 
families Of these the Alciopmos are the most im- 
portant, two new species, both from New Zealand only, 
being described These are Vanadis augenert and 
Calhzorut grax ten Iho widely ihstributed Alciopa 
cantramii and Torrm Candida are now showm to occur 
in the waters round the northern coasts of New 
Zealand The Alciopines may be regarded as Phyllo 
dociiies which are modifieil for a pelagic life and are 
here iilaced in the sub family AIcioihiibb belonging to 
the family Phyllodocida* Of the four species of 
TomopUris, most is said about the Antarctic Tomo 
ptens carpentcri and there is a long discussion as to 
whether this species possesses a ‘ tail ’ Apparently 
it has none, and the tomopteiid from South Africa 
recently describwl by M'Tntosh as T carpentert, 
which has a tail ’, seems to bo a different sjjeoies 

Elm Disease — The so called Dutdi elm disease la 
HO insidious 111 its spread that any research which 
throws light on this subjett is of great economic 
important e T G Betrein (Meded Lahorat Enlomol 
liandbouv’hoogeschool, Wageningen, Holland) has 
published a paper in Dutch, with a Gennaii summary, 
in which he considers it proved that the disease is 
spread by the elm beetle (Scolytus scolytus) In a 
series of experiments he showetl that when beetles 
are shaken up with distilled water and the water is 
plated out on nutrient agar, the fungus, Qraphium 
Ulmi, now usually consideretl to be the cause of the 
disease, dominates the resultant growths Further, 
beetles alloweil to run over sterile nutrient agar causeil 
much mfeetion by Graphium Ulmi, and finally, when 
the intestines of beetles were removed and inoculated 
into agar, they gave rise to the fungus almost exclu- 

Afforestation m South Africa — South Africa is 
about the only Donunion of the Empire with but 
a small area of indigenous forest extant A great deal 
of attention has therefore been concentrate of late 
years on afforestation work, mamly with exotics 
Dr H M Steven’s paper, entitled “ Afforestation 
m South Africa ”, m the second issue of vol 3 of 
Forestry, makes it evident that a great deal of 
high class work has been undertaken and a consider- 
able experience gained in all the branches which 
such operations entail Experience has to be bought 
by ‘trial and error’ and careful research Many 
problems remain to be answered, but the paper 
gives evidence that the forestry authorities are on 
the high road to solving certain questions as to the 
species which will offer the best hope of success whilst at 
the same time providmg the Dominion with an increas- 
mg amount of the types of tunber hitherto imported 

Falcon Island a Pyroclastic Cone — The December, 
1929, number of the Amer Jour Sc\ contams an 
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interesting study of Falcon Island, an active Tongan 
volcano, by J E Hoftmeister, H b Ladd, and H L 
Ailing The island is described as a typical South 
Sea island in the makmg It is a pyroclastic cone 
built by explosive eruptions Not a single lava flow 
has boon found on the island, but the pyroclasts, 
which are mamly of dark brown glass, contain 
labradorite and pyroxene and are clearly of basaltic 
type Many islands of the south west Pacific have 
been built up in this way from the Eocene onwards 
There is here no evidence that pyroclastic action 
marks the waning stages of vulcanism Eua, near 
lalcon, has a core of volcanic tuff which is ovei 
lain by Eocene limestone White Island, near New 
Zealand, is a modem repi esentative Such c onditions 

<lo not exist in the Hawaiian Islands of the north 
Pacific The present Falcon Island is considered to 
bo an example of the first stage of island formation 
III the South Seas The second stage is the reduction 
of the rnoimd of ash and scoria to a shoal or sub 
marine bank Upon this, organic deposits then 
accumulate and an atoll may ultimately be produced 
A fourth stage is recognised when uplift of the 
liinestono cajipod bank takes place, Eua being an 
example Falcon Island lies on the well marked 
fault line which stretches from Samoa to New Zealand, 
a lino on winch many volcanoes, active or dormant, 
aie situated 

Chemical Denudation — In a report on Den Kemntka 
DemidaHonen i (Sv<ri<f< (with a summary m French), 
J V Eriksson presents the results obtaineil during 
the period 1909-2'5 by the Sweilish Buteau of Hydro 
graphy and the National bcrvice of Meteorology and 
Hydrogiaphy in the course of a detailed study of the 
transport by bwodish riv ers of materials m suspension 
and solution (Medd f Statens Meteorologisk Hydro 
grafiska Anstalt, Bd 6, No 3, pp, 90, Stockholm 
1929) Work was carried out at (lO stations and 
11,313 analyses were made The final results are 
given m metiio tons of material removed per year 
fiom each sq km of the areas investigate!!, the 
latter covering 57 per cent of the whole country It 
IS noteil that it would be unsafe to assume that the 
total for the whole country could be obtaineil from 
the ratio 67 100, since the terrains not yet studied 

are mainly coastal or argillaceous In a series of 
excellent maps, the geographical distribution of the re 
suits is presented graphically for inorganic materials 
organic materials , CaO , Cl , and SOg Annual and 
seasonal variations are well brought out by tables of 
< omparative figures In dominantly calcareous regions 
chemical denudation removes 60 to 70 tons/km ‘/year, 
whereas in foresteil areas the figure is generally 
about 10 tons Comparison with results for other 
countries (Euiope, North America, and the Nile) 
shows that in recently glaciated lands chemical de 
nudation makes up 80 to 90 per cent of the total, 
whereas corresponding percentages are for the 
Mississippi 13 to 46, for the Rhone 19 to *66, with an 
average of 23, for the Blue Nile 17, and the White 
Nile 72 It IS concluded that in Sweden chemical 
denudation amounts to 70 to 90 per cent of the 
total 

Isotopes of Nitrogen — The recent discovery of 
oxygen isotopes of atomic masses 17 and 18, and of 
a carbon isotope of mass 13 (see Nature, Mar 2 
and June 1, 1929, vol 123, pp 318 and 831, and 
Aug 3, 1929, vol 124, p 182) has now been foUowed 
up by the announcement by S M Naud4 in the first 
number of the Phystcal Remew for December of the 
discovery of an isotope of nitrogen of mass 16 If 
this existed, it should produce some additional band 
heads near 2166 A m the spectrum of nitric oxide. 
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and a search for these indicateti that they were 
actually present, very close to the predicted positions 
The bands were examined m absorjition, and the 
possibility that the reputed isotope effect was due 
to the presence of molecules such as (NO), ruled out 
by the fact that the relative intensity of the various 
band heads was independent of the pressure of the 
nitric oxide^ Nitric oxide N‘“0** is about as abundant 
ns nitric oxide N'* 0'“ Some very faint absorption 
lines have also been obseiveil which agree with those 
calculated for the molecule N’®0'*, but the oxistonco 
of this third isotope, of atomic mass lb, must still be 
legarded as uncertam 

An Ammeter for High Frequency Currents — The 
iioblem of measuring alternating currents of very high 
requency has come rapidly to the front during rec ent 
yeais cm mg to the extensive use of raiho communica 
tion In the early days ot electric supply, pow er erigin 
eers sometimes thought that possibly there were largo 
losses 111 their mams owing to the so calleil ‘ skin effec t ’ 
I his effec t c aused an uneven flow of current across the 
section of the mam, the current density as a rule being 
greatest near the surface One of the advantages cit 
(oncentrie mams m the old days was supposed to bo 
that they largely diminished this loss It is only, how 
even, when the mams are very large that this loss bo 
com! s notable at the standard powoi froqiioucy of 50 
When freiiuenc^ies of 1 00 million are used as m radio 
work, the skin effect becomes enormous, and many 
attempts have been made to obviate the difficulties it 
causes At this high freiiuency an ordinary ammeter 
would, owing to its induitanco allow practically no 
current to flow m the circuit In a paper road to the 
Institution of Electrical Enginoora on Feb 6, Pi of 
C L Fortescue dt'senbed an ammeter ho has invented 
which piacticallv overcomes all the difficulties hitherto 
experienced He points out that these difficulties 
arise fi om three mam causes That the capacity effei ts 
make the curre nt m the instrument difti rent from the 
current outside , secondly, even very short coniluctors 
have a high inductive reactance at high frequencies, 
and thirdly, the iiresenoo of the measuring clovioe m 
the circuit changes the value of the current that has 
to be measuied He gets over the difficulty by using 
a thin wiie screened by and coaxial with a concentric 
cylinder The instrument is calibrated with direct 
current, anil he shows how the true current can easily 
bo calculated by theory 

Laboratory Hot- Water Ovens — We have received 
from Messrs Brown and Sons, Ltd , 9 Wodmore 
btieet. Holloway, N 19, an illustrated booklet which 
eontains particulars of the jiatent ‘ Sanbio ’ laboratory 
hot water ovens By means of a very simple device 
the boiler at the base of the oven can bo removed, 
cleaned, and replaced within a few minutes ami without 
the use of special tools Moreover, when the deposit 
in the boiler becomes excessive, the latter can be 
replaced by a new one at a small cost The boiler 
consists of a loose pan to the inside of the top rim 
of which IS fixed a gutter into which the oven proper 
fits The two parts when fitteil together form the 
steam chamber, an air tight connexion being pro 
duced merely by a layer of water which forms an 
effective seal The ovens, which have already been 
installed m many laboratories with satisfactory results, 
can also be oombmed with water stills The great 
advantage of this new device will be at once apparent 
to anyone who has had to incur the coat of repairs to 
oven stills of the older t 3 rpe, m which hard water 
t has been continuously used The device can be 
fitted without much trouble to existing ovens of 
the sealed up type and can be adapted to various 
kmds of heating supply 
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Chemical Warfare 


•J^R HERBERT LEVINSTEIN, m a lecture de 
livered on i «b 'I before the London section of the 
Society of Chemical Industry, courageously exammed 
the position of chemical disarmament and chemical 
warfare in relation to the ideals and foundations of 
future peace and to the stem realities of the dangers of 
conflict Whilst it IS probably true that man is by 
nature n peaceable creature, and hence amenable to the 
settlement of domestic disputes peaceably under com 
pulsion of law, the extension of the same principle to 
mtomational disputes, however devoutly to bo sought, 
18 not so simple as may appear The neiessities of 
Me are provided for the mdividual who falls m the 
social Btmggle but not for the nation which succumbs 
in society organised on comjiotitive principles, and the 
possibility of defensive resort to arms remains m the 
background of international agreements Hence with 
the present organisation of society the jmssibility of 
lighting IS nevei remote, and Dr Levinstom’s first 

E lea was for the strengthening of the efforts of the 
eaguo of Nations in making wars on a largo scale less 
probable 

In mternational disputes, arms are the last resort , 
other means of persuasion are equally available, 
and not the least powerful is the possession of a 
powerful chomual industry Restriction of naval 
armaments, largely an economic measure, by making 
war cheaper tends m a sense to make it eusiei , and 
in Dr Levinstein’s opmion increases the imjiort 
anee of the chemical arm Exammation of the text 
of the agreements relating to the prohibition of 
chemical warfare leads to the conclusion that the 
prohibition is largely meffoctive Ho finds, for ex 
ample, no prohibition of the uso of screening smokes , 
yet it may be argued that such smokes as that of 
chlorosulphonic acul are m concentrated form dele 
tenons to the human organism and are therefore for 
bidden Justification of the use of a smoke can be 
based dn the grounds that its toxio y>ro|)ertios are 
accidental, as inileed arc those of the fumes from high 
explosive shells Tear gases, used m the United 
States for the protection of banks and safe deposits 
and for dealmg with riots £ind civil disturbances, may 
be classed as non osphyxiatmg and non poisonous, 
smee m low concentration they affect the eyes 
alone 

Chemical warfare has not, said Dr I,evinstein, been 
justly condemned by the general opmion of the world , 
condemnation lies against its use by the Gormans m 


1016 in violation of the spirit, if not of the letter, of 
the Hague Convention, and because it was used 
agamst improtected troops He asked why preterence 
should be shown for the uso of high explosives with 
their ghastly effects , theie is, unfortunately, no pro 
hibition against the droppmg of high explosive shells 
or incendiary bombs from hostile aircraft at dead of 
night on crowded cities 

The object of war is not to destroy human life, 
but to break down the opjionent’s will to resist 
Gas, Dr Levinstein claimed, maims or kills a far 
smaller projxirtion of those whom it puts out of 
action than does any other weapon used m the recent 
War , thus m proportion to the military results it 
causes far less human suffermg, and, m addition, less 
of the wasteful destnic tion of the work of man Dr 
Levinstein quoted statistics showing that of the 
casualties caused by gas only 2 3 per cent died and 
few— about 0 5 per cent— wore permanently injured, 
whilst of casualties insulting fiom all other forms of 
warfart 25 33 per cent died, and of the survivors 2 6 
per cent were maimed, blinded, or dishgureil for life 
He did not suggest that gas warfare is anything but 
dreadful, but he argued that it is both kss dreadful 
and of greater military value than the older forms of 
warfare It causes inconvenience, holds tlie element 
of surprise, pel mils economy of force, and is equally 
eerviceablo m attack and deftneo 

In Dr Levmstem’s opmion it is an elementary act 
of prudence for a nation situated as is Britain to see 
that research for chemical warfare purposes should 
continue to be a subject for special study, and that 
funds for thot purpose should not bo reduced below 
the safety jKnnt Gims and shells can bo lestricted, 
and in any case take long to prepare, but gas can be 
projected from quickly improvised c ontainera , limita 
tion of armaments as proposed may therefore greatly 
mcrease the military importance of tho chemical 
weapon, and prudence dictates contact in peace time 
between military authorities and the chemical m 
dustries 

If a purely general observation supplemontmg Dr 
Lovmstoin’s remarks may bo offered, it is simply 
that modem warfare m all its forms is increasingly 
based on chemical knowledge, and that if chemical 
research can make warfare even a little loss probable 
and loss hideous, its potentialities in tliat direction 
deserve the attentive interest and unbiassed support 
of oil right minded men and women 


Variations in the Skeletal Structure of the Pig 

XT AVING observed marked variations m tho lengths corded Reduction to thirteen is very rare " Various 
of exhibition carcases of swino used for bacon model pig skolotons exammed by Shaw all possessed 
curing. Prof A M Shaw, of the University of Saskat what was apparently consideretl to be the normal 
chewan, suspected that the difference might be due to number, namely, 14 pairs 

variations m the numbers of ribs He accordingly Prof Shaw has had careful coimts made m Canada, 
counted them and found that, of nine carcases ex the United States, Great Britam, and Denmark, 
hibited, two possossetl 16 pairs of fully developed and has now publislied the figures for 3967 animals, 
ribs, four possessed 16 pairs, while the remaining three representing several breeds, grades, and crosses 
carcases possessed 14 pairs of fully developed ribs {Setent Agrtc , 10, 1 , September 1920) When sum 
each marised they show the following results 13 pairs 

Reference to standard works on veterinary anatomy of ribs, 20 pigs , 14 pairs, 1674 pigs , 16 pairs, 1829 
was made Sisson states “ The ribs number four pigs , 18 jiairs, 310 pigs , 17 pairs, 7 pigs The 
teen or fifteen pairs The fifteenth rib when present remainder showed uneven pairs or floaters More 
may be fully developed and its cartilage enter into than 400 vertebral columns were scraped and cleaned 
the formation of the costal arch , but in most oases it for identification, varying m number of ribs from 13 
18 only about an mch (2 3 cm ) m len^h ” The verte to 17 The counts showed that cervical (7) and sacral 
bral formula given by Sisson is 0 7, T 14 16, 2/ 6 7, (4) remamed constant, thoracic varied according to 

S 4, Oy 20 23 Ho also states tliat “ the occurrence of the number of ribs, while tlie lumbar variation is from 
^teen thoracic vertebr® is quite common and tho 6 to 7, ex^t m two cases, where there were only 6 
eiistence of sixteen or even seventeen has been re present The true ribs were always attach^ to 
No 3140, VoL 126] 
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thoracic vertebraj and the mcroaso m lumbar verto 
brsB were associated with the smaller number of ribs 
present and vice versa There appeared to be no 
relationship between sex and tlie number of ribs 
Very interesting observations were made in regard to 
httor mates in that “ no normal litters were found 
where all pigs possessed the same nb number ” 

in addition to the scientific value of these observa 
tions, the economic aspect of rib variation m pigs is of 
considerable importance from the point of view of 


bacon, smee the increased length of the carcase is mainly 
in that r^ion usually regarded as furnishing the prime 
cuts The awards in various oomYietitions supports 
this, even though the judges apparently had no 
thought of rib count Moreover, m a private com 
munication Prof Shaw states “ there se< ms to be 
ample evidence that the animals with fifteen and siv 
teen pairs of ribs are decidedly suiierioi from the 
standpoint of rate of growth and economy of gams to 
those possessing thirteen oi fouiteeii pairs ” 


The Sugar 

ritllE world’s sugai milustry was the subject of 
A the htreatfeild Memorial Lecture delivered at the 
Institute of Chemistry by Mr Lewis Eynon, on Nov 
22, 1929, and recently published Sugar cane, which 
until about 1 30 years ago, was the only source of sugar, 
was known before the Christian ora, and is supposed 
to have originated m India Arabs and Egjrjitians, 
however, were the pioneers in the nit of i rystallising 
Rugai many centuries later Sugar appears to have 
been fitst imported into England from the Moditer 
ranoan countries in the fourteenth century, and the 
art of refining mtroduced during the reign of Henry 
VIII Dm mg the seventeenth and eighteenth con 
tunes, however, the bulk of the world’s sugar was 
derived fiom Amonca and the West Indies, whore 
abundant slave labour and good growing conditions 
paitioularly favoured the inilustry 

Attempts to produce sugar from sources other than 
cane wore first made in Europe during the Napoleonic 
Wars, when the possibilities of utilismg grapes and 
beetroot were investigated, hut without much success 
in the former case With the exception of France, 
where the industry obtaineii govormnent support, it 
was short lived and did not become general in 
Europe until 1800 

Despite the development of the beet sugar industry, 
the importation of cane sugar into Eurojie contmuw 


Industry 

to mcieaso tor some time, and although during the 
latter jiart of tho nineteenth century the ran© sugar 
industiy suffered temporanly from severe competi- 
tion, tho markets gradually adjusted thomseKos, and 
m 1901-2 lime and boet each contnbutod about lO 
ler cent of tho world's product ion of sugar Sugar 
leot growing was first attemjitoil m England seventy 
years ago , but tho industry developed but littlo until 
the raismg of tho subsidy m 1026 

Hosides tho oano and bcot sugar mduatnos, tho 
production ot glucose from starch, first discovered 
m 1811, 18 an important manufacture Improved 
methoils, tho discovery of new sources of sugai , anti 
the oxtensiun of the industry into tomnerate climates 
have enormously mcreiised tlu woild’s supply of 

Althougli sugar, at one time a luxury, has now 
become an important article of food, human con 
sumption IS not likoly to increase at tho same rate as 
the supply, and it seems that a now use foi sugai must 
bo found, or further growth of tho industry will be 
impossible Tho pioduction of powir aliohol from 
sugar seems to bo the solution of the problem, and 
It would also jirovide a useful subslitute for petrol 
before the world’s store of this is exhausted Tho 
future prosperity ot the sugar industry would thus 
seem assured 


Bacterial Infection in Fish 


TN the issue of Natukk dated Dec 29, 1928 (p 1012), 
^ there appeared a short notice ot recent work on 
furunculosis m Salmomdio by Dr Clayton and Miss 
I J Williamson workmg indejicndently hinco then, 
Miss Williamson has contmued and extended her 
studios on this diseaso, the results of which are om 
bodied in two papers recently published by the Fishery 
Board for Scotland Ihe external signs and visceral 
changes m furunculosis she fmds to bo variable, and 
theie may be no external symptoms, isolation of tho 
bacillus (if salmonicvlua) often being the only method 
of diagnosis i A notable and very important feature of 
the disease is that apparently healthy fish can act as 
‘ earners ’ of tho bacillus, but no moans has as yet been 
evolved for distmguishing such ‘ earners ’ from unin 
lected fish while still alive Rainbow troirt can also 
be attacked by the disease, and act as ‘ carriers ’ of it 
It IS mteresting fuither to note that, up to the present, 
no case of furunculosis has been found among salmon 
smolts or among kelts, nor have any such fish been 
found to be ‘ earners ’, but too few fish have os yet 
been examined to attach any but provisional value 
to this statement 

In the course of her investigations into furunculosis 
of balmonidie, tho author has made additional general 
observations on baotonal infection in fish and certain 
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other lower vertebrates • It is found that organisms, 
naturally saprophytic may under lortam conditions 
become pathogenic Those oigamsms f omptise types 
frequently found in water, such as B Jhiornacenjt 
and certain (Jram negative, non spormg, non chiomo 
genic bacilli 

Bacterial thsoose of fish and frogs usually takes the 
form of a general infection J ocal lesions may or may 
not bo found In furunculosis, infection may be both 
focal and general Secondary mfections, including 
ante mortem intoction, are of common occurrence in 
fish and frogs when tho resistance of the animals has 
been lowered by primary mfci tion, injury, and 
(possibly) other adverse conditions Little or no 
tissue reaction against invading bacteiia analogous 
to such reactions in mammalian animals has been 
found m frogs or fish, but a certain degree of phago 
cytic activity is displayed m some cases “ It seems 
oertam”, says the author, “ that many water organisms 
are potentially pathogenic for fish, so that when they 
are injured or their resistance lowered by adverse 
conditions, these organisms invade their tissues and 
usually produce a general infection Once bacteria have 
gained an entrance, they meet with but little opposi- 
tion from the tissues and rapidly overrun the body ” 


• Fishery Board tor Scotland Salmon Flahorlea, 1029 No 2 
A Study of Bacterlat Infortlon In Ftoh and rcrtnlo other lover 
Vertebrates (with a Syatomatic Account of the Bacteria plated from 
FhA and Irons la the oonse of Investigation of Furfinoulosis of tho 
M Edinburgh and 
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Feb ai-aa, 1003 Red Ram — Dust or ‘ red rcun ' 


Histone Natural Events 

Feb 16-19,1898 DuetHaze — A dense haze occurred 
over a largo part of the eastern Atlantic off West 
Africa, extending for at least 1600 miles north and 
south and a great but unknown distanc e east and west 
The haze was caused by very fine red dust, so fine that 
it was impossible to sweep it up, and so dense that the 
sun and stars wore completely obscured for two days 
When visible the sun was generally red, but one 
observer described it as “a perfect blue ball ” and 
another as greenish At Tenenffe the occurrence was 
preceded by a strong and very hot southerly wind, 
but during the haze there was no wind Many 
insects were observed, of species not generally found 
on the island The dust evidently originated in 
Africa, for it was much coarser near the coast, and 
was thrown oveiboard from ships in large quantities 

Feb 18, 1770 Damage by Lightning — During 
morning service St Keveme’s Parish Church, Com 
wall, was struck by lightning The vicarage seat was 
torn to pieces and a largo piece of oak was thrown 
20 feet The vicar’s sister was knocked down sense 
leas, the wooden part of one of her pattens was broken 
and it and her shoe wore burnt, as well as parts of 
her clothes and body The spire was rent, and stones 
from It were thrown on the tops of many houses , one 
that fell through a roof was found to weigh 14 lb 
♦Some smaller stones were found at a distance of a 
quarter of a mile 

Feb ao, i66t The ‘ Dantzig Phenomenon’ — A 
remarkable and extremely beautiful halo complex was 
seen at Dantzig between 10 30 and 11 51 am In 
addition to the usual halos of 22° and 46°, the circum 
zenithal ring and various arcs of contact, there wore 
no fewer than seven mock suns, some white, some of 
various colours, arranged with perfect symmetry 
This 18 probably the most comiilete optical display 
on record 

Feb ao, 183s Great Earthquake — Concepcion, 
Talcahuano, and other Chilean towns were rume<l by 
an oarthiiuako felt over an area of more than 400,600 
square miles Sea waves, 28 feet and more in height, 
swept over the coast and even caused damage at ,Tuan 
Fernandez, 420 miles from Chile The coast of Chile 
was raised by 4 or 6 feet, though it afterwords sub 
sided by half that amount The volcanoes of the 
Chilean Andos, a range 150 miles m length, were 
unusually active before, during, and after the earth 
quake 

Feb 31, l86< Great Storm in Southern England 
— This storm was noteworthy for the destruction of a 
wing of the Crystal Palace and of the cathedral tower 
at Cluchester, which fell m spite of desperate efforts 
to shore it up 

Feb 31,1923 Glared Frost — Durmg the night of 
Feb 21, in the region of the Great Lakes, a light ram 
fell at a temperature below freezing point A coating 
of ice formetl on everything out of doors, and as the 
ram contuiued falling, the ice grew thicker Trees 
were so heavily coated that they began to give way 
and the air was full of rifle like reports as the huge 
limbs snapped off Sidewalks m streets wore piled 
high, and as the rain oontmued whole streets became 
blocked as the trees were split from top to base and 
fell Trains ceased to run, and telegraph and tele 
phone wires were snapped by the weight of ico 
Newspaper presses stopped, and only the radio 
enabled people to keep m touch as they could not 
venture into the streets Recovery was slow The 
tram service resumed after several days, but it was 
months before all the telegraph equipment was 
replaced 
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fell over an area of 20,000 square miles m the southern 
half of England and Wales as well as in many countries 
on the Continent It is estimated that in England 
and Wales alone the total quantity of dust was not 
less than 10 million tons It was traced back to the 
Sahara, south of Morocco, where it was raised by a 
strong north east wind , it travelled on the western 
side of an anticyclone over south west Europe for a 
distance of at least 2000 miles m a wide sweep around 
Spam and Poitugal, probably across the Azores In 
Europe the fall was associated with oppressive heat, 
and visibility was limited to short distances 

Feb 22, 1909 Meteor Trail — A very fine meteor 
passed the length of the English Channel at 7 34 p m 
from a jioint 45 miles south south west of Beachy Head 
to 87 milos south south east of Start Point This chs 
tance of 1 60 miles was traversed in less than six sooonds, 
giving a velocity of at least 26 miles per second relative 
to the earth at a height of about 50 miles The meteor 
left an unusually well developed ‘ streak which was 
visible for nearly two hours It brightened appreci 
ably in the fust half minute, and the mam part drifted 
gradually north westward while the ends remained 
almost stationary Iho long continued bnglitness of 
the streak was atfiibutod to some imknown form of 
electrical action, possibly similar to the auiora, rather 
than to mcandoscent matter 


Societies and Academies 

London 

Royal Society, Feb 6 — A H Davis and E J Evans 
Measurement of absorbing power of materials by the 
stationary wave method The paper dosciibes an 
apparatus set up for detei mining the acoustical absorp- 
tion coefficient of small samples of material for sound, 
incident perpendicularly, and discusses the theory of 
the method and of its corrections Stationary wave 
coefficients for certain practical materials are com 
pared with coefficients obtained by a ‘ reverberation ’ 
method, m which random mcideneo of sound is cm 
ployed — W Fisher and H T Flint The equations 
of the quantum theory These equations are obtained 
by onofogy with Maxwell’s equations applied to empty 
space They are expressed by moans of a fave ilimen 
siuiial system of co ordinates with the adoption of a 
metric after the manner of Weyl and Eddington in 
four dimensions The quantum problem is shown to 
be a radiation problem in five dimensions, and the 
oauations proposed are mvariant — J Hargreaves 
The effect of nuclear spin on the optical spectra (2) 
The paper contams a general method for dealing with 
the effect of a nuclear spin of possibly more than half 
a quantum, by the use of multiple wave functions, and 
IS applied m detail to the cases of a nuclear spin of 1, 
14, and 4 } quanta respectively The interaction energy 
of the nucleus and electron spms is neglected, without 
effect on the kmematical problem of determining the 
multiplet intensities — E Rudberg Characteristic 
energy losses of electrons scattered from incandescent 
solids The velocity distribution of an mitially homo 
genoous beam of electrons, after scattering from a 
solid target kept at incandescence, has been studied 
by means of a magnetic deflection ^paxatus The 
curves show a sharp peak due to reflected electrons 
and several small maxima for slightly lower values of 
the energy These maxima are characteristic of the 
substance forming the target, their positions with 
respect to the reflected peak remam constant for a 
wide range of bombardmg voltages, and when target 
and electron gun are rotated, ate also independent of 
angle of scattering These maxima are associated with 
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inelastic oolUaions with the target atoms, mvolvmg 
definite energy changes, such as excitation and lonisa 
tion — J A Gaunt Contmuoua absorption This 
paper investigates afresh the problem of the rate of 
absorption of hght by electrons which are uutially 
bound to a nucleus, or free and ‘ colhdmg ’ with a 
nucleus, and after absorption are free ui either case 
Such a process gives rise to a continuous absorption 
spectrum and is the mam source of the general opacity 
in stellar atmospheres and mtenors The interest and 
difficulty of the problem lie iii the effective evaluation 
of the formal quantum theoretical expression for the 
absorption coefficient Kramers’ classical formula is 
asymptotically correct in the region in which one 
would expect it to be so by the correspondence pnn 
oiple The deviations of astrophysioal significance are 
found The discrepancy between the requirements of 
Eddington’s stellar theory and Kramers’ formula is 
probably retamed by the quantmn theory of contmu 
ous absorption 

Optical Society, Jan 16 — 0 G Hay The Ross 
modification of the Hilger interferometer is for testing 
large optical elements when the free aperture of the 
test element is larger than the normal aperture of 
the interferometer A pair of mirrors moved over the 
surface to be tested reflect a test beam and a reference 
beam and so enable any two areas to be compared 
Any error mtroduced, by mechanical motion, into the 
test beam is compensated by a similar error m the 
reference beam The two beams are linked together 
throughout the whole of the optical tram of the inter 
ferometer — J S Preston The reflection factor of 
magnesium oxide The factors were measured by 
means of a small integrating hollow sphere with three 
openmgs, one for illummation, another for observation 
through a photometer, and tho third covered by a test 
plate or by the specimen to be examined Results 
Total factor under diffused hght =0 0974 
Apparent factor for 90° incidence and 45° view - 1 00, 

46° „ „ 90’ „ 100, 

>. „ diffuse „ „ 46° „ 1 00 

„ „ „ 90° ., 0 98 

Edinbukgh 

Royal Society, Feb 3 — R W Wrigley On changes 
of rock tei^eratures and irregularities of tho earth’s 
rotation The investigation is based upon a senes of 
deep rook temperatures datmg from 1837 taken at 
tho Calton Hill After the removal of the effects of 
atmospheric changes at the surface, the residuals show 
a certam fluctuation A fifty years’ series of deep soil 
temperatures at Greenwich, when similarly treated for 
the removal of surface variations, shows similar fluc- 
tuations There is a close correlation between these 
temperature variations and the mmor fluctuations in 
the moon’s longitude Shdmg of the earth's crust 
over the core oombmed with more local variations of 
longitude may cause the latter, and the rock tempera 
tures would be influenced by the oonsequ^tf’changee 
of pressure m mtermediate layers of tho eeu'th’s crust 
— -S WiUtams The morphology of Tnehomanea 
aplHebwtde* Christ, with tmecial reference to the Aphle- 
bioid leaves T aphkbtotdes is endemic to New 
Gumea where it grows on tree trunks m humid forests 
It was first coUeoted by K Lauterbach m 1890 and 
briefly described by Christ in 1901 The scandent 
rhizome possesses a protostele similar to that of 
T scanderu The fronds measure up to 60 cm long 
and ore 4 5 pinnate In addition to these normal 
fronds, the plwt possesses hair-hke aphlebioid leaves 
These latter are home smgly at the nodes, and their 
position and structure mdicate that they are the first 
fronds of the axiUary branches Anatomically they 
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show great reduction m relation to the moist and shady 
habitat They may serve to promote transpiration and 
possibly also to protect the young fronds — ‘J S Patel 
The presence of a kuogenio sqbabance m the corpus 
luteum of the cow The corjius lutoum of the cow 
contains not only a hormone which produces the 
pregnancy changes in tho genital tract (corpus lutoum 
hormone, beta factor), but also a water soluble sub 
stance which mduces beta production m the ovary of 
the immature mouse This substance was mistaken 
by many authors for corpus lutoum hormone It re- 
sembles certain pituitary extracts m action and chemi- 
cal behaviour and is perhaps identical with the sup- 
posed RHO 2 - P Koller Genetic studies on the A 
and B races of D ohscura The taxonomist cannot 
distinguish A frorniJ, but oytologically and genetically 
they are dissimilar The i acial hybrid male is infertile 
the female fertile Experiment involving the use of 
several sox limited characters and crossmg over showed 
that the only male which was fertile was one with a 
Y chromosome of race B ami a racially compound X, 
tho ends of which were from B, tho middle from A 
Crossing over in the ends of the X was greatly reiluoed 
111 the case of the racial hybrid There are probably 
genes m the ends of the X, physiologically dissimilar 
m the two races, which determine fertility The rela- 
tion of puberty to testis si/o and to cytoplasmic con 
stitution IS examined No such relation exists — 
F A E Crew and L Mirskaia Maturity m the female 
mouse Fuborty and maturity are distinguished and 
defined In this study the albinos loachod puberty 
earlier than did the coloured , in them the comified 
stage of first mstrus lasted longer before mating, and 
more commonly they mated at tho tunc of the first 
oestrus Pregnancy tollowmg tho first oestrus was more 
frequent — Alan Morley Reports of tho Jasper Park 
Lakes Investigations, 1925-26 The mollusta of 
Jasper Park The Biological Board of Canada sent 
two exp^itions under the charge of Dr Chas H 
O’Donoghue to Jasper National Park in the Canadian 
Rookies to investigate the possibilities of augmentmg 
Its fishmg facilities The present report deals with 
tho Molluscn mainly from the systematic point of view 
Forty seven species or varieties are rec orded and de 
scribed, and while none of them are now they nearly 
all vary from the previously known forms Tlie col 
lection IB noteworthy m two respects first, all the 
specimens were taken at altitudes between 4000 ft 
and 7000 ft , and secondly, no such detailed study of 
fresh water mollusca has been made within a radius of 
2000 miles This report is intended to be prehmmary 
to one dealmg with the ecology of the group 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, Jan 6 — Gabriel Bertrand and 
M Mokragnatz The distribution of nickel and cobalt 
in plants Nickel and cobalt have been found m all 
the plants examined The (quantities of nickel found, 
express^ on the dry matenal, range from 0 02 parts 
per million m polished noe to 3 6 parts per million 
in an edible fungus, CanthareUua ctbariua The pro 
portions of cobalt are usually from one fifth to one 
tenth of the nickel present — Paul Pascal Aimdw 
and imidea derived from vanadium A study of tho 
mteraction of ammoma and \anadyl chloride at 
different temperatures At - 80° C vanadyl amide, 
VO(NH,), 18 produced, but cannot be separated from 
ammonium chloride at 85° C or higher temperatures 
the imide VONH. is formed — V Lalan The funda 
mental tensors of plane varieties — Jacques Certain 
^networks traced on qusaincs — Maurice Janet A 
senes of functions considered by Hermite and its 
application to a problaip of the cal<iuluB of variations 
— R Tambs Lyche A problem of interpolation — 
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VlAdimir Bernstein The regions of holomorphy of — H Bordier The efficacy of medical d’Arsonvalisa- 
the senes of Dinchlefc — Giuho Krall The variation tion in erythematous lupus 
of domain in the problem of Dirichlet — Fr Gireult 

The law of gravitation — Maurice Nuyens A new Geneva 

m^hc^ of mtegration of ^avidc equations of a massic Society of Physics and Natural History, Nov 21 — 
and ^ectromagnetio field with sphencal symmetry G Tiercy The new refngerating installation of the 
— Cellerier The scientific analysis of musical chronomotrio department of the Observatory of 
sounds The prmciple of the method employed is Geneva The Observatory of Geneva has recently 
based on the conversion of the acoustic phenomena completely reorganised its chronometer service Tn 
mto electrical vibrations the charaoteristics of which particular, an apparatus has been set up for testmg 
can be detennined with a higli degree of precision chronometers with a modern automatic refngeiator , 
As an example, the results of the examination of the this installation can keep a temperature in the 
note enutted by a motor horn is given — J B Galle chronometer chamber which is constant within 0 2° C 
and G Talon Researches relatmg to the propagation The same constancy can be inaiutamed m the chambers 
of radioelectnc waves earned out on the occasion of used for higher tempexatures — R Wavre A possible 
the eclipse of May 9, 1929 In recognition of the agreement between geodesy and the theory of the 
importance of researches on the propagation of radio precession of the equinoxes D*Alembert put the 
electric waves m its relations with solar activity, following problem Are the geodesic measurements of 
arrangements were made, on the occasion of the solar the terrestrial flattening entirely included between the 
eclipse expedition to Indo China, to cany out measure limits which are assigned to them by the theory of 
meats of the electric held produced by distant wireless precession ? Pomcar 6 showed that the studies, to the 
stations, observations on atmospherics, an<l the ap first approximation, of Clairaut and his successors led 
pai^nt venations of emitting station as given by to a disagreement He did not determme the agree 
radio goniometry A summary of the results obtained ment possible using the second approximation The 
IS given — G Ferric Remarks on the preceding note author, who has made a methodical study of the 
Comments on the results obtained m connexion with second approximation, shows that this agreement is 
retarded wireless echos — Perreu The limiting heat possible The problem of D’Alembert may be solved 
of solution of hydrated manganese chloride — R without abandoning the fluid chaiac ter of the earth 

LevailUnt Some reactions of sulphurous and cor considered as a whole — E Bnner and H Kuhn 
bomo esters Description of the preparation and Some new ammonia addition compounds of phenols 
oompoimds 80 jCH(CH,C 1),1, Onthebasisof a manometiic method, the authors have 
^H|C1), CH SOjCl, and (CH, CH,CI)jS 04 — “ detected and characterised by their formulae, dissocia- 
Tiffeneau, MUe Jeanne L<vy, and E Ditz Some pairs tion pressures and heats of formation, numerous 
of amino alcohols The preparation of each isomer new compiounds formed by ammonia with phenols, 
separ^ely In the preparation of the ammo alcohols naphthols, oxy anthraqumones, and subatituteil d© 
ArAr'C(OH)CH(NH 5 )CH, by the mteraction of the rivatives of these substanceM — B Susr and E 
organo mamesium compounds with ammo ketones, Briner The true energy yields m the production of 
either of the two stereoisomenc forms predicteci by ozone by the silent discharge and their improvement 
theory can be obtamod at will by mvertmg the order The authors have established by electrical and calon 
of introduction of the radicles Ar and Ar' — Raymond metric methods the true yields m the production of 
Delaby and Raymond Charonnat The synthesis of ozone by the silent dischaige These yields, improved 
^oxypyramidon — Pierre Viennot Intrusions of the by cooling, exceed 200 grams of ozone per kilowatt 
Tnas m the Adour basm — Marcel Casterat The hour This makes the use of ozone particularly 
structure of the mountains of Gar and Cagiro (Haute economical 
Garonne) — Louis Dangeard Algal reefs and pebbles Leningrad 

m the ferruginous oolite of Normandy — Mile A , 

Dusseau The chlorophyll of the leaves of wheat Academy of Sciences (Comptcsrcndiw. No 20, 1929) 
Physical measurements of alcoholic extracts of chloro — ^ Lazarev and L Teile The action of blood vosboI 
phyll may servo for the identification of the variety of dilators on the sensitiveness of the eye in peripheral 
wheat —Alphonse Labbd The pallial organs of some vision Experiments were made with amyl nitrite 
Dondido! -A Policard and M Boucharlat Contribu and nitroglyoermo and it was found that those sub 
tion to the study of pulmonary anthracosis The stances cause after the first 1 3 minutes a sharj) 
tolerance of cultures of tissues towards particles of decrease m the 8 ensiti\enes 8 of the eye, then an 
coal Results of growing lung tissue from the em increase occurs and after 6 9 minutes the sensitive 
bryo fowl in plasma contanimg fine particles of coal ness becomes more than double the normal minimum 
m suspension No poisonous action of the coal could — P Lazarev and N I Kolesnikova The staining of 
be detected These experiments tend to confirm the bone glass by the action of rariium rays No effect 
view that pulmonary anthracosis is an anatomical I'a® been observed from the action of 7 rays , ^ and 
state and not a disease — C N Dawydoff the larvte V rays acting together produce a purplish brown 

of the Polyola<lea of the coasts of Annam —Emile F stain , the combmed action of a and ^ rays results 

Terroinc and Fr Szucs The relation between ammo m producing a substance with a high absoration m 

punc nitrogen and proteid nitrogen in micro organ the blue part of the spectrum and smaller absorption 

wms — H Hermann, F Caujolle, and F Jourdan The »» tlie red part The substances produced by a and 
elimination of some alkaloids and some genalkaloids rays possess a different velocity of reverse trans 
by the bile ducts The presence m the bile of quinine, formation imder the influence of benzole and of m^gh 
nicotine, stryclmme, and genostrychnme, atropme, and temperature — P Lazarev and N Rodzevitch The 
genatropme has been proved — R Fosse, A Brunei, phenomena of ionisation of a gas during the dis 
and P de Graeve A new fermentation of uric acid coloration of colouring substances m visible and 
produced by the liver of various animals Unc acid m ultra violet bght While there is no lonmtion 
can be totally converted into allantom by a ferment effect when oyanme is discoloured by the action of 
in horse hver or by the liver of Rana i trtdta — MUes ordmary light, the action of ultra violet rays produces 

Marguerite Champagne and Gilberte Mourot The ionisation Similar results have beer^btained with 

estimation of allantom in animal urme — J Magrou crystal violet — A N Ts^tkov The theory of 

The mterpretations of biological actions at a distance physiological units The physiological unit is the 
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minimum quantity of the hviiiK substance which is 
still excitable Theoretical calculations show that the 
unit should be about m’ m size — A I Leskov The 
occurrence of Buxua aemperwrena L in the northern 
Caucasus The forests m which boxtrees are found 
contam about 75 per cent of species of plants which 
must be regarded as Tertiary rehcs 
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Education for Environment ^ 

U NTIL a few years ago the various local govern- 
ments m British Africa could justly have 
been accused of indifference to the educational 
needs of the native peoples committed to their care 
Within the past few years, however, these same 
governments have given welcome evidence of their 
glowing belief in education as the principal factor 
in the development of the capacities of the African 
peoples, and the need for supplementing the work 
of the various missionary bodies m the field of 
education They have been given much encourage- 
ment in their efforts to improve native education 
by the Advisory Committee on Education m the 
Colonies, which from its inception has had at its 
command the services of Major Hanns Vischer, 
who combines a genuine enthusiasm for education 
with an almost umque knowledge of the peoples of 
Africa and a sympathetic understandmg of their 
needs Equally important has been the stimulus 
given to educationists in Africa by Mr Ormsby- 
(Jorc, Mr Jesse Jones and his associates, and the 
members of the Hilton Young Commission, all of 
whom have visited Africa within the past six years 
In addition to the encouragement and stimulus 
from without, local governments find they are being 
urged from withm to increase the educational 
facilities for the natives The natives themselves 
are almost clamorous m their demands for educa- 
tion, particularly ‘ education by the book ’, just 
as m India, since the capacity to read and write m 
the language of the dominant whites gives those 
who possess it a comfortable feeling of superiority 
over those who do not, especially as it carries with 
It the possibihty of clerical or other semi pro- 
fessional work for government or for the trading 
commumty, and this work is the best paid 

In striking contrast to the thirst for instruction 
exhibited by the Africans is the comparative m 
difference of the adult members of the white- 
settled commumties m tropical (uid sub tropical 
Africa to the educational needs of white children 
In Kenya, Tanganyika, Nyasaland, Northern Rhod- 
esia and Southern Rhodesia, there are many white 
children who are receiving practically no formal 
instruction at all, with the mevitable result that 
in each of these territories there is growmg up a 
class of ilhterate whites If this state of affairs is 
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not soon ended, each of these temtones will have 
its own ‘ poor white ’ problem, a problem which is 
•Already intense m the Umon of South Afnca and 
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IS oauBing much anxiety to the Union Qovemment, 
for the ‘ poor white ’ is an unemployable , too 
Ignorant and moompetent to be worth emplo3nng 
m a skilled capacity, but cursed with a superiority 
complex which prevents him from seeking employ, 
ment m occupations regarded as only fit for blacks 
Even those white parents m these territories who 
do send their children to the schools provided by 
the Oovemment or voluntary bodies are almost 
without exception uncritical of the instruction 
given Tliey are apparently pathetically content 
that such instruction should be almost identical 
in form and substance with that which is provided 
m the schools m (Jreat Bntam The raajonty of 
these white cluldren will probably never leave 
Africa, essentially an agncultural continent, only a 
very few will proceed to a university, but their 
school studies are almost exclusively literary, more 
so than m the average grammar school m Great 
Bntam, divorced from the reahties of their en 
vironment and more likely to engender distaste for 
African life than to inculcate an intelligent apprecia 
tion of the sigruficance of Africa in world economics 
and politics or a sympathetic understanding of its 
peoples, without both of which the assumption of 
leadership by the white minorities m Africa is an 
impertinent presumption 

World opmion now demands that the whites m 
Africa should equip themselves for leadership An 
essmitial part of this equipment is the capacity to 
adapt themselves to the changed order of thmgs 
The exploitation of the Africans by the immigrant 
races is no longer condoned by most of the govern 
ments m Africa The prosperity of the whites has 
to be based on somethmg other than the misery of 
the blacks It can be attamed by the develop 
ment of the other natural resources of the con- 
tinent The development of these resources, 
animal, vegetable, and mineral, is obviously depend- 
ent upon the quabty of the oo operation between 
the Africans and the whites, and this m turn is 
deternuned by the “ right adjustment between the 
developing human organism and its surroundings ” 
(Sir Richard Gregory’s definition of education), 
whether the human organism be white or black 
The school, it is true, is only one of the many 
forces at work to secure this adjustment , but it 
can be made the most potent of them all, if it pro- 
vides “ an education that works and moves entirely 
amid the facts and circumstanoee which make up 
the texture of life for its pupils ”, the aim set forth 
m the recent published repwt of the Education 
Commission, which was appomted at the beguuung 
of 1929 by the Governor of Southern Rhodesia, Sir 
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Cecil Rodwell, to mquire mto the present system of 
education, other than native education, of that 
colony 

This Commission surveys with admirable clarity 
and understanding the facts and circumstances of 
the life of the white settled commumty m Southern 
Rhodesia The white colonists, mainly of British 
stock, comprise less than 5 per cent of the total 
{lopulation, but they are the dominant pohtical 
power The natives are doode and mtelligent 
The Asiatic element m the population is very small 
as compared with that m the Umon of South Africa 
or Kenya, and there is no Arab slave tradition as 
m eastern Africa It is a country of known great 
natural resources, both agncultural and mmeral, 
and still greater possibihties It enjoys a fine 
climate It is situated in the midst of other great 
productive areas and is across the main lines of 
communication of the southern part of Afnca “its 
pohtical, economic, and social development is 
bound to exert a powerful influence on such de- 
velopment m other African colonies Also, smee 
the detormimng factor m this development will be 
the white minority, it is all important that this 
white mmority should be provided with an educa 
tion which will fit it for its great responsibilities 
” In a community of white people set amidst a 
great black population ”, says the Commission, 
“ the obhgation to give every white child the most 
complete education which he is capable of receiving 
must be accepted at whatever cost ” 

The Commission considers that the mam per 
manent objectives which a system of education 
for the white commumty in Southern Rhodesia 
must have m view are 

1 “ The continuance m full strength of the 
European mheritance ” 

2 The erection and maintenance of “a com 
mumty that will be, in every aspect of its life, char 
acteristically Rhodesian ” 

3 The development in the youth of the country 
of “ the moral stamina to overcome the strong and 
subtle mfluenoes which, m a mixed society like 
that of Rhodesia, are constantly at work to sap the 
energies and weaken the moral tenacity of the 
privileged European ” 

4 “ The development and wise use of the great 
natural resources of the country ” 

For the attainment of the first objective the 
Commission regards it as essential that not only 
teachers, but also other educating agencies, must 
contmue to come from Europe, particularly from 
Great Bntam, for this will ensure that the common 
store of achievement m hterature and art and the 
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general apparatus of ombsed life will be drawn 
directly from the source, to provide for those bom 
m a hitherto barbarous land such as Southern 
Rhodesia “ the beat substitute for that nch back- 
ground of long established civilisation which is the 
unconscious inheritance of every child in an older 
community ” As regards the second objective, 
the Commission lavs emphasis on the educative 
value of the study of ‘ the natural life of Rhodesia, 
its plants, animals, mseots, climatic phenomena an<l 
so forth , the life of the natives which so intimately 
and subtly concerns the welfare of every child , the 
mam industries the history of African settlement ” 

Regartimg the third objective the Commission 
refers to “ the dangei of moral degeneration which 
threatens the youth of a country, where the services 
of others are so easilv come by, and where the labour 
that serves the hrst neetis of life is apt to be de 
spised as mtnial and dishonouring” It recom 
mends strongly that the expert aid of psychologists 
should be enlisted to investigate the influences on 
the life of white children through their many con 
tacts with the native peoples, particularly in con 
nexion with the attitude of the former to the latter 
The fourth objective will be best attameil, it be 
lieves, by the multiplication of centres to provide 
facihtics for training skilled workers, and bettor 
and more systematic co operation between the 
schools on one hand and organised mdustry and 
the technical departments of Government on the 
other 

There follows a critical survey of the existing 
facilities for the education of the whites m Southern 
Rhodesia Various recommendations arc made for 
the improvement of the system Southern Rhod 
esia IS warned of the dangers of parochiabsm m 
education, and m particular is advised to lose no 
opportumty for friendly and fruitful co operation 
with the Umon of South Afnca Equally im 
portant are the suggestions made for the co opera- 
tion of parents with school authorities The tendency 
on the part of parents to regard teachers as a class 
apart, and schools as institutions with no links with 
the homes of the scholars, is not uniquely a Southern 
Rhodesian phenomenon it is almost umvorsal 
In this connexion the Commission’s suggestion, that 
one means of promoting co-operation between 
parents and the education authorities would be by 
designing better home tasks for pupils, merits the 
most careful consideration m Great Britain 

This IS by no means the only need Southern 
Rhodesia and Great Bntam have in common 
Where secondary schools exist in any British oolo- 
nies, they appear to be based on home models, that is 
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to say, the school curricula are designed to meet 
the needs of the universities to which only a very 
small proportion of secondary school scholars will 
proceeil Parents and the public generally con- 
done this, the former because they lack the courage 
to resist the demand by employing bodies for the 
stereot^ ped educational hall marks prescribed by 
umversities The needed change will only be 
brought about, as the Commission states, by the 
public realising that Secondary schools should be 
regarded as the final stage of school education for 
the many rather than as the preparatory stage for 
the few ” The need m all coimtnes of the Empire 
IS for the provision of a variety of secondary courses 
of equal status, not ” one selected body of studies 
having a traditional pre eminenc t over others, any 
more than it i an be regarded as the exclusive privi 
lego of a select class ” In anv course, however, 
the Commission strongly roeommends the inclusion 
of manual training and general science subjects, 
including biology What is surprising is the re- 
action of the Commission to the suggestion made by 
certain wotiusses that some provision should bo 
made m the white schools for the study of native 
languages The Commission says quite definitely 
that “ the advantage to be garni d from the intro 
dui tion of native languages as a school study is not 
sufficiently great to justify the encroachment that 
would be mvolveil on the time available for other 
studies ” 

A chapter of the report is devoted to agricultural 
education “ Comparatively littlo has been done 
m Rhodesian schools to develop mterest in the 
problems and the life of the countryside, and to 
produce what may be tailed rural ramdedness ” 
This the (kimmission attributes mainly to the fact 
that primary education m the Colony has been 
dominated by secondary education, and the second- 
ary schools have lieen developed under teachers 
whoso own education and training have been in the 
mam on purely academic lines ” But Rhodesian 
parents also object to their children “ digging and 
hoeing ”, or doing any other form of manual work, 
smee such occupations are regarded as ‘ Kaffir ’ 
work, too degrading for whites The result m 
Rhodesia as elsewhere is the progressive migration 
of the rural population to the towns 

The staffing of the white schools m Rhodesia is 
adequate to the extent of generosity, but there is 
an undue proportion of iintramed teachers, parti- 
cularly m the secondary schools This the Cora 
^ mission regards as a grave defect It considers that 
both a university degree and training are essential 
for secondary school work, and' backs its opinion 
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by the specific statement that the proportion of un- 
trained teachers among the meffioient teachers is 
very much higher than the proportion of untrained 
teachers m the sernoe as a whole This opinion is 
valuable, for it gives added authority to those 
members of the Colonial Office Advisory Committee 
on Education who have, for some years past, advo- 
cated the provision of professional courses, prior to 
appointment, for those graduates from Bntish uni 
versities who wish to enter the education services 
m the Colonies A G Church 


The Philosophy of Spinoza and Leibniz 

The Philosophy of Spinoza The Unity of hta 
Thought By Richard McKoon Pp ix+345 
(New York, London and Toronto Longmans, 
Green and Co , Ltd , 1928 ) 25« net 
Spinoza By Prof Leon Roth (Leaders of 
Philosophy Senes ) Pp xvi + 250 (London 
Ernest Benn, Ltd , 1920 ) 12s 6d net 
Leibniz By Prof Herbert Wildon Carr (Leaders 
of Philosophy Senes ) Pp vi + 222 (London 
Ernest Benn, Ltd , 1029 ) 12s 6d net 

T he new senes of publications which, under the 
title of "Leaders of Philosophy”, is bemg 
edited by Prof J L Stocks, ought to supply a 
want which has long been felt It is true that 
certain of the volumes contamod in Blackwood’s 
" Philosophical Classics ”, such as Adamson’s 
monograph on “ Fichte ” and Croom Robertson’s 
on " Hobbes ”, are m their way umque and of per 
manent value , but they were wntten nearly fifty 
years ago, and the last half century has been par 
ticularly fruitful in historical and critical work 
respecting all the philosophical systems that have 
influenced western thought There is, therefore, 
ample room for such a set of volumes as Prof 
Stocks contemplates , and with those that deal 
with Spmoza and Leibniz, the two greatest meta 
physical thinkers of the pre Kantian penod, the 
new senes appropriately makes a start 

At first Bight, it IS true, the individualism of 
Leibmz would appear to be diametrically anti 
thetical to the umversalism of Spmoza But, as 
Prof Roth points out, when it comes to a detailed 
working out of the two systems, the opposition 
tones down, and the similarities are at least as 
striking as the contrasts Prof Roth instances 
Leibniz’s theones of soul, of pre-established har- 
mony, of hberty, of perfection, as dependmg on 
specific features m Spmoza ’s doctrme, and he 
refers to the cardmal notion of activity (esse- 
agere) as bemg already mvolved m Spinoza’s view 
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of modal bemg He might, however, have gone 
further, and have shown that m the end both 
thinkers were confronted with precisely the same 
crucial issues 

Prof Carr’s account of the historical back- 
ground of Leibniz’s career, as alsd^f the intellectual 
world of the last half of the seventeenth century, 
IS extraordmarily well done, and forms a most 
fitting introduction to the later study In setting 
forth the various aspects of Ijeibniz’s philosophy, 
there is room for considerable difference of em- 
phasis, if not of interpretation For, although the 
philosophy 18 in itself essentially systematic, yet 
Leibniz himself left no single systematic exposition 
of it, and a connected view can only bo obtamed by 
drawing together what was put forward m de- 
tached letters and papers and essays Prof Carr 
justly lays stress upon the characteristics of umty 
and activity as defining for Leibnir the notion of 
real existence In contradistinction from the dis- 
creteness of a physical atom, consisting of partes 
extra partes, the unity of a real existent was the 
umty of an internal variety , and, in contra- 
distinction from ‘ moving force its activity was 
an ‘ implanted principle of change and persistence 
involving effort, conatus, and that without external 
stimulus In other words, a real existent, or 
monad, was essentially psychical m character 

It was, however, by the help of a further con- 
sideration that Leibmz was enabled to advance 
from this fundamental conception to the thought 
of an mfinite plurahty of monads — the considera- 
tion, namely, that psychical activity cannot be a 
mere flowing forth of ummpeded energy, because 
this would give no more mamfestation of itself 
than would an elastic force which met with no 
resistance Accordingly, a monad must be both 
active and passive active, m order to exist at all , 
passive, m order to exist as an individual and to 
manifest itself as a centre of activity Hence the 
existence of one monad presupposed that of a 
world of monads with which it was m some way m 
relation, otherwise its umty would be impossible 
I think it 18 because Prof Carr makes no reference 
to the passive side of the monad’s nature that 
Leibmz’s philosophy, as he presents it, appears to 
be even more lacking m coherence than it really is 
For it was just this element of passivity, of limita- 
tion, of fimtude, that Leibmz fixed upon to ex- 
plam the appearance, in the life of the more 
developed monads, of the phenomenal world of 
sense expenenoe In so far as the monad is pass- 
ive, its representations are, he argued, obscure and 
confused, and what is obscure and confused seems 
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to it foreign, other than itself , seem^, that is to 
say, to be external and material In brief, it was 
owing to the element of passivity m the constitu 
tion of the human mind that what is m truth non 
spatial appears A us as extended All this im 
portant side of J^ibniz’s teaching Prof Carr leaves 
untouched 

The volume by Prof Roth is an able and 
scholarly piece of work, admirably adapted for 
those who are beginning the study of Spinoza It 
IS divided into three parts, dealing respectively 
with Spinoza’s life and general outlook, his philo 
sophy, and his place in the history of thought 
Emphasising the fact that it was primarily as a 
moralist, bent on ascertaining the true goal of 
human endeavour, that Spinoza embarked upon 
metaphysical inquiry. Prof Roth unfolds with 
singular lucidity and well-balanced judgment the 
mam results of the quest Nothing could be better 
111 their way than the chapters that expound 
Spinoza’s view of human beings as parts of Nature 
and the three grades which he distinguished of 
knowledge and conduct Where I think the author 
has been loss successful is in his tre atment of the 
metaphvsical foundation of the whole system For 
bringing out the real significance of the meta 
physic, it seems to me to be necessary to take 
account of the logical raethcKl that was bemg pur 
sued , and, in particular, to be clear that it was 
with the notion of reason and consequent, and 
not with that of cause and effect as ordmarily 
understood, that Spinoza was proceeding More- 
over, it IS unfortunate, so far as his exposition is 
concerned, that Prof Roth seems unable to make 
up his mind as to whether what ho calls “ a recent 
gloss ”, which identifaes what Spinoza described as 
‘ extension ’ with phjsical energy, is justihable or 
no, because the interpretation of the metaphysic 
depends to a large extent cm which of these views 
IS taken 

Dr McKeon s book is planned on a more 
ambitious scale than Prof Roth’s, and makes 
greater demands on the reader It is evidently the 
work of one who has laboured long and meditated 
much upon the philosophy which it seeks to exhibit 
as a unified whole The chapter, for example, on 
Spinoza’s attitude towards experimental science is, 
in itself, a valuable contribution to Spinoza htcra- 
ture, and the account it contains of the controversy 
with Boyle ought to remove several prevalent mis- 
apprehensions So, too, m treating of Spinoza’s 
doctrine of the passions, and of the function of the 
mtellect in respect to the passions, the author has 
conscientiously striven to bring out the essential 
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things and to play the part of a faithful expositor 
Again, however, the least satisfactory portion of 
the work is that which handles the metaphysic It 
IS true Dr MoKoon gives duo prominence to the 
conception, fundamental for Spinoza, that while 
each hmte thing is conditioned to exist and to act 
by another finite thing, which is its cause, and this 
again by another, and so on ad infinitum, yet all 
these finite ‘ modes ’ depend upon an ultimate 
ground in such a way that without it they can 
neither be nor be conceived ITnhappily, however, 
111 this context a serious printer s error has been left 
uncorrccted on p 192, which altogether obscures 
the sense of the important quotation from “ Ethics ”, 
1 17 But there is no adequate discussion of the 
notion of Substance, or of the relation of the 
‘ modes ’ to Substance 

In point of fact, it is impossible to make clear 
the nutaphysic of either Spinoza or of I^eibniz 
except by a critical treatment , mere exposition 
IS not enough For the truth is that in the writings 
of both of them two inconsistent conceptions of 
infinite or ultimate being are struggling for expres 
Sion , and the oxigi ncies of their thinking occasion 
repeated oscillation between these two conceptions 
Spinoza, working on one hand with the principle 
ommi delermiruilio esl negaho, conceived of Sub 
stance as purely indeterminate being, being in 
respect to which any positive characteristic would 
infringe its absoluteness , and then Substance was 
for him simply the unconditioned, that which must 
be in each particular ‘ mode ’, but in which the 
particular ‘ mode ’, as particular, could not be 
contained On the other hand, working with the 
principle that each finite ‘ mode ’ expresses the 
infinite in a definite and determinate manner, he 
conceived of Substance as ens reahssimum, the 
sum of positive reality, and it is this conception 
which Dr McKeon and Prof Roth ascribe to him 
But the two conceptions are obviously incom 
patiblo , and, whichever alternative bo selected, it 
18 clear that the pai ticularity of finite ‘ modes ’ is 
left without a ground 

Similarly in the case of Leibniz On one hand, 
m accordance with the principle of continuity and 
with the notion of a graduated scale of existents, 
God was for him, as Prof Carr explains, the 
‘ supreme Monad ’, the culminating terra m the 
series of monads, although manifestly the differ- 
ence between the ‘ supremo Monad ’ and any 
finite monad can no longer be a difference of degree 
only, as that between the other members of the 
series had been declared to be On the other hand, 
however, if each monad is essentially an mdividual. 
Hi 
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and if individuality is dependent on the passive, 
limiting element, it is evident that God, as ctctua 
purw, as wholly devoid of passivity, cannot be a 
member of the series of monads, in the sense m 
which the term ‘ monad ’ had been originally de 
fined For Qod then becomes what Leibniz him- 
self once said a monad without passivity would be, 
“ a deserter from the general order ” Accord- 
ingly, we get the theory of a transcendent supra 
mundane deity, who calls the world of monads 
into existence by an act of will, although what 
it IS that converts the ideas of them in the 
mind of the deity into actual existents remains, 
from the necessity of the case, an inexphcable 
mystery And, indeed, as though conscious of this 
perplexity, Loibmz is not seldom to be found 
hinting at yet another view, according to which 
God IS the source of all monads, that proceed from 
him by “ a sort of emanation as wo produce our 
thoughts ” , and then, while it is true the word is 
retained, the doctrine of monads would appear to 
have vanished, and that of deua stve natura to have 
taken its place 

In fine, it has to be said that while Leibniz’s 
philosophy undoubtedly contains features which 
are m advance of anything contained in the 
“ Ethics ”, features that make for a more concrete 
conception of the world of existing realities, it 
proceeds largely by the help of like abstractions, 
and terminates in difficulties similar in kind to 
those which beset the path of Spmoza 

G Dawes Hioks 


Geometry of AT Dimensions 

An Introdvction to the. Owmeiry of N Dxmenaums 
By Prof D M Y Sommerville Pp xvii + 196 
(London Methuen and Co , Ltd , 1929 ) 10s 
net 

I T needs courage to produce a text book on the 
geometry of N dimensions The subject is 
not unduly difficult to those who take an mterest m 
it, but most people have deeply seated prejudices 
which prevent them from taking it seriously mto 
consideration One of the pioneers, Sohlafli, m 
spite of his reputation m other branches of mathe- 
matics, failed to secure pubhcation for his valuable 
memoir on h 3 'per 8 p 6 u:e, and m fact it did not appear 
m full imtil after the author’s death and fifty yeare 
after it was written 

Let us exanune the prejudices that are responsible 
for such obstruction, and consider how far they swe 
justifiable The crudest form of prejudice is what 
may be called the ‘ common-sense ’ opimon that as 
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space cannot have more than three dimensions, any 
consideration of hyperspace is obviously nonsense 
This opmion is due to a misapprehension as to the 
nature of the science of geometry, which certainly 
started as a form of surveymg or ‘ earth measuring ’, 
but even in the time of the ancient Greeks had 
developed into a semi abstract science, to be deduced 
from a limited number of definitions and axioms 
We use the word semi abstract rather than abstract, 
because in the time of Euclid, and for more than two 
thousand years after him, it was supposed that the 
axioms were self evident truths about the real 
world Only one axiom, that concerning parallels, 
appeared to fall short of the high standard of the 
others No one doubted its truth, but it was 
scarcely self evident Many attempts were made 
to prove it, but all failed, and at last it was realised 
that a logical system of geometry (non Euclidean) 
could be constructed by starting with the demal of 
the parallel axiom This was the starting point for 
further progress, and by slow degrees it w as recog- 
msed that there are an unlimited number of different 
kinds of geometry, each based on a certain set of 
axioms, which were really more or less arbitrary 
assumptions Moreover, the terms used in these 
geometries, such as straight line and plane, are not 
really fully defined , all that we know about them is 
that they are assumed to have the properties stated 
in the axioms 

Geometry, then, is a sort of mental game played 
with an arbitrary set of rules, and by varying the 
rules we can get different kinds of geometries By 
varjnng only the parallel axiom we get non 
Euclidean geometry of three dimensions , by 
varying only another axiom we get Euclidean 
geometry of four or more dimensions, with which 
Prof Sommorville’s book is concerned Of course 
we could also vary two or more axioms at once, 
giving for example non Euchdean geometry of four 
dimensions 

Even when all this is recogmsed, it is still felt by 
many that hypergeometry, m spite of its logical self- 
consistency, 18 rather an unprofitable subject of 
discussion, like the medieval schoolmen’s topic of 
how many angels could stand on the point of a pm, 
which, it should be remembered, had to be argued 
m strict conformity with the rules of logic from 
certam assumed premises Many scientific workers 
cannot escape from the opmion that hypergeometry 
can have no apphcation to the geometry of the real 
world and cannot possibly have any application to 
physics or other branches of science Well, they 
are wrong Hypergeometry can be employed to 
discuss the properties of a cubic surface m three 
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dimensions, just as three dimensional geometry can 
be employed to discuss the properties of a quartic 
curve m two dimensions The bitangents of such a 
curve, as Geiser showed, can with advantage be 
considered as the projections of lines on a cubic 
surface Segre and other Italian mathematicians 
showed how, in an analogous way, a cubic sur 
face can be considered as the projection of a four 
dimensional configuration 

These researches have been brought within reach 
of Enghsh readers by Prof Baker’s “ Principles of 
Geometry ”, vol 4, m which he gives illustrations of 
the utility in geometry of the consideration of space 
of higher dimensions, especially of four and five 
dimensions As for physics, the importance in 
relativity of one particular kind of non Euclidean 
geometry (Riomannian) is now widely recogiusod 
Begmners in wave mechanics naturally assume that 
the three dimensions required m Schrbdinger’s 
theory of the motion of a single particle are the 
three dimensions of ordmary space, but as soon as 
we come to the case of two particles six dimensions 
are required Possibly this fact is not generally 
recognised As Eddington remarks, “ Schrodinger’s 
theory is now enjoying the full tide of popularity, 
partly because of intrinsic merit, but also, I suspect, 
partly because it is the only one of the three that is 
simple enough to be misunderstood ” Many prob 
lems in thermodynamics require a number of 
dimensions (or degrees of freedom) exceeding throe 
Commg to other sciences, R A Fisher’s “ Statistical 
Methods for Research Workers”, a book addressed 
to biologists and others, is partly based on a use of 
the geometry of hyperspace The vagueness m the 
undefined terms of abstract geometry, which at 
first appears such a defect, is m fact an advan- 
tage, for it enables the science to be applied to 
entities which are very different from those con- 
sidered m ‘ earth measurmg ’ 

After so lengthy a justification of the study of 
hypergeometry, the discussion of the details of ftof 
Sommerville’s treatment must be very brief Of 
the three mam branches of hypergeometry, metrical, 
projective, and differential, he deals fairly fully with 
the first and less fully with the second, possibly in 
view of Baker’s treatment mentioned above The 
third aspect is not dealt with here, presumably 
because of the full treatment that it has received m 
connexion with relativity 
Prof SommerviUe’s first four chapters explam the 
fundamental ideas of moidence, parallelism, perpen- 
dioulanty, and angles between Imear spaces Then ‘ 
follow two chapters on anal 3 rtioal geometry, iwo- 
jective and metrical The remaming four chapters. 
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perhaps the most attractive part of the book, deal 
with regular figures in hyperspace, corresponding to 
the ordmary regular sohds As a parting word to 
those who are still afraid that the subject is too 
abstract, we may mention that there are sixty 
diagrams and several references to sets of models 
H T H PlAGGIO 


Scientific Prospecting 

Applied Geophysics in the Search for Minerals By 
Prof A S Eve and Prof D A Keys Pp 
x + 263 (Cambridge At the University Press, 
1929) 12« 6d net 

rriHE location of mineral deposits and structures 
-L associated with the formation of mmcrals by 
their deformation of natural and artificial fields of 
physical force is a comparatively recent branch of 
geophysics, having its origin mamly m the economic 
requirements created by the War, and owing much 
of its development to the methods evolved during 
the War for the detection of unseen bodies The 
literature describing the various methods and 
apparatus used consists raamly of scattered papers 
m techmeal journals Notable attempts to co- 
ordmate this mass of material have been made by 
Ambronn, in Ins book on apphed geophysics, trans- 
lated from the origmal German by Dr M C Gobb 
(“ Elements of Geophysics ” , see Naiurb, July 13, 
1929, p 62), and by the American Society of Mmmg 
and Metallurgical Engineers m the symposium 
“ Geophysical Prospecting, 1929 ” The former 
work outlines the early history of applied geo- 
physics and is a mine of information on related 
hterature, but is written rather for the speciahst 
than the general reader The latter work is a 
collection of essentially specialist papers on details 
of procedure and practical work 
In the present work, Profs Eve and Keys have 
attempted to produce a concise and reasonably 
detailed text book on applied geophysics, smtable 
for physicists, geologists, and mmmg engmeers — m 
short, for all who may m their practical work require 
a fairly complete knowledge of this subject It 
may be said that they have most decidedly suc- 
ceeded m their difficult task They have carefully 
steered between the dubious imaginativeness of the 
‘ popular ’ account, and the bleak inhospitality of 
the ‘ specialist ’ exposition, and have product a 
sound, well-balanced treatise The engmeer or geo- 
logist who 18 not thoroughly familiar with physical 
prmciples can yet denve a good working knowledge 
of these geophysical methods, and obtam a weU- 
reasoned assessment of the relative apphoabihty 
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of each method to a particular problem On the 
other hand, no difficulties are shirked, so that 
the physicist can obtam a correct insight mto the 
basic principles underlymg each method, and a 
satisfactory treatment of the methods and apparatus 
employed Where he wishes for further enhghten 
ment, he is referred to extant papers written by 
speciabsts In this latter respect, however, the 
bibhographical references are not qmte so extensive 
as could be wished, but further references appear at 
the end of the book 

The first fifteen pages of the volume are devoted 
to an mtroduction contaimng a sketch of the history 
and principles of geophysical methods as apphed to 
the location of minerals, and reveal the essentially 
practical outlook of the authors In Chap ii 
(pp 16-52) magnetic methods are discussed, and a 
very lucid account presented of the prmciples and 
apparatus employed Chap iii (pp 53 111) is 
concerned with electrical methods, and more 
particularly with earth resistivity measurements, to 
which the authors have given especial prominence 
based on their own field tests Their treatment of 
the potential methods is rather scanty, and would 
bear amphfication m view of the amount of material 
available On the other hand, in Chap iv , which 
deals with electromagnetic methods wherem the 
variations in the electromagnetic field are measured 
by means of search coils, the authors have within 
the scope of 37 pages presented by far the best 
review of these methods that has yet appeared 
The vital problem of the elliptic polarisation of the 
field due to phase differences between the con 
stituont electromagnetic vectors is boldly dealt with 
Chap V (pp 149 182) details the gravitational 
method, and, whilst thoroughly sound, would be 
improved by a few examples of the theoretical 
effects due to vanous simple typos of structure and 
more details of quantitative mtcrpretation made 
possible by consideration of such types Also the 
possibihties of isogam representation are rather 
scantily dismissed Seismic methods are discussed 
m the twenty seven pages of Chap vi , which is 
somewhat scurvy treatment for a method which has 
had such success m locating salt domes and other 
structures Lastly, Chap vu devotes thirty pages 
to radioactive, geothermal, and other methods which 
have, as yet, attamed httle practical value A 
bibhography and index complete the volume 

The only real cnticism possible is that the sections 
deahng with other methods might usefully have 
been expanded to the same degree as the ones 
devoted to electrical processes At the same time, 
the authors are to be heartily congratulated on the 
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extraordmanly concise and attractive presentations 
of these methods which they have given The book 
should bo mvaluable to all interested in applied 
geophysics, includmg the speciahst, who will turn to 
it repeatedly, especially when he wishes to readjust 
his horizon to ‘ practical politics ’ The price is very 
reasonable indeed for such a pioneer work, and the 
typography and illustrations are excellent This is 
not a book to he at rest on the hbrary shelf, but one 
to be read with enjoyment and then treated as a 
constant source of reference on all questions on this 
fascinating subject, which may truly be styled ‘ the 
new treasure hunting ’ 

Our Bookshelf 

Principles of Experimental Psychology By Prof 
Henri Pi^ron Translated by Prof J B Miner 
(International Library of Psychology, Philosophy 
and Scientific Method ) Pp viin-190 (Ijondon 
Kegan Paul and Co , Ltd , New York Har- 
court, Brace and Co , 1929 ) 10s 6d net 
PaoF PiAron is known to psychologists in Great 
Britain as carrying on the work of Binet at the 
laboratory of the Sor bonne, and as the author of 
numerous monographs, as well as a treatise on 
thought and the brain, already translated into 
English In the work now translated, and added to 
the Library of Psychology and Philosophy, he 
defines psychology as ‘ a science of behaviour, of 
activity, of the co ordmated responses of orgamsms, 
considered in their totality ’ ’ He thus hokls a form 
of behaviourism, but his position is by no means 
identical with that of J B Watson 
With his modified form of behaviourism as his 
guiding principle. Prof Pi^ron summarises the work 
of psychological science as he understands it, and 
the reader naturally finds that his exposition wears 
a very different aspect from that of the more ortho- 
dox treatise He &8t discusses reaction processes, 
affective, perceptive, and intellectual, and then gives 
valuable sections on levels of activity, and mental 
stages and typos Very good examples of careful 
statement, based not on mere speculation but on 
scientific inquiry, are seen m what he has to say 
about masculme and feminine types, and about that 
much used but imperfectly understood term ‘ mtel- 
hgence ’ Every page of the book shows, however, 
that it was well worth translating Only a master 
could have said so much m so few pages, and said 
it with such perfect clarity 

The New Nature Study By F J Wright Pp 
287 + 4 plates (London Thornton Butter- 
worth, Ltd , 1929 ) 5s net 
Thh term ‘ Nature study ’, as used by modem 
educatiomsts, is not a synonym for natural history, 
or for what is vaguely called the study of Nature 
The primary concern of Nature study is not with 
the acquisition of knowledge, but rather with tW 
cultivation of the scientific habit of mmd by the 
logical correlation of natural phenomena The 
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selection of material suitable for mvestigation of 
this kind by young pupils is the teacher’s mam 
difficulty, but in practice it has been found that 
the behaviour of familiar animals and plants lends 
itself most readily to the method desired 

For this reason it is, unfortunately, often sup 
osod that Nature study is a dilute form of natural 
istory, and Mr Weight’s attractive book gives 
some oountenanee to the idea He frankly refers 
to the study as a ‘ hobby ’, the aim of which is to 
acquire knowledge The mothcxl of study he 
advocates is ‘ now ’ only m being based upon pht no 
logical recording It is well that attention should 
be directed to the great importance of the obser 
vational work organised by the Phenological 
Committee of the Royal Meteorological Society 
and not the least valuable part of the book is to 
be found m the appendices on “A History of 
Phenology ” and “ Phenology Abroad ”, which are 
respot tivcly t ontnbuted by Mr J Edmund Clark 
and Mr I D Margary To phenological observers 
the book may bo recommended as a gossipy, 
though sententmus, guide to the identification of 
the plants and animals specified by the committee 
It IS to be regretted that the manuscript was not 
revised by a competent botanist, who would have 
eliminated references to the petals of the wood 
anemone and to turnip bulbs, with various other 
unfortunate slips The volume contams a number 
of useful diagrams and five photogra{)hic illus 
trations 

Erngmaa Another Book of Une.xplained Facta 
By Lieut Comdr Rupert T Could Pp 320 +8 
plates (London Philip Allan and Co , Ltd , 
1920) I2a 6d net 

Those who have read Commander Gould’s “ Oddi 
ties ” will be equally interested in his new book, 
which consists of a senes of essays the object 
of which 18 to collect and digest the facts relat 
mg to a number of incidents which have not, 
up to the present, been satisfactorily explained 
He ojiens by discussing legi ndary giants, and sums 
up against the existence of any race of giants, 
although admitting that men of unusual tallness have 
been seen among the Patagomans The “ Cry 
of Memhon ”, a sound emitted at or near sunnse 
by an Egyptian statue at intervals diinng a penod 
of two hundred years is ascribed to unequal expan 
Sion of two portions of the stones formmg the statue 
Legendary longevity is another interesting topic, 
and it seems well established that Old Parr did 
really attain a remarkable age In disctissmg the 
controversies surrounding the first land sighted 
by Columbus in the Bmiamas, and the various 
mvthical discoveries of a north west passage from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, the author is in his 
element, and is able to bring all his nautical ex 
perience to bear on the problem However, the 
detail IS at times wearisome The mysterious 
nngmg of bells is described but left unexplamed 
The book closes with a discussion of the objective 
reahty of the so colled canals on Mars, from which*^ 
it appears that the ease for their artificial origin 
18 ‘ not proven ’ L J C 
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Outttms of Zoology By Prof J Arthur Thomson 

Eighth edition, revised Pp xxvm+972 (Lon- 
don Oxford Umversity Press, 1929 ) 21« net 
Every teacher of zoology thinks that, if only he 
had time, he would write the ideal text book for 
his students , and not a few have found the time 
The trouble usually is that so small a public outside 
the particular school concerned considers the work 
acceptable But in this most uncertain market 
Thomson’s “ Outlines of Zoology ”, written pnm- 
anly for students in the Scottish universities, 
apparently meets some very real demand, for it 
goes steadily on to its eighth edition and un 
diminished popularity throughout the country 

This book will never completely satisfy the 
student of comparative anatomy , but such is not 
its aim The author expressly intends it to be 
used 08 an accompaniment to other well known 
works As such it should be an invaluable member 
of the small hbrary that oven the most impecunious 
must possess, for in it he may learn to see the 
organism as a whole and living, and, as ho reads, 
he will find guidance to certain vital aspects of his 
subject that many of the famous text books of 
zoology Ignore 

The present edition is some hundred pagi s longer 
than that published in 1921 To meet the needs 
of the more modern teachmg, the author has 
expandeil especially the chapters on function and 
development, the section on gent tics has been 
increased, ami one hundred additional illustrations 
have been inserted D L M 

Chemtatry tn the Home By I>r J B Firth Pp 

246 (London Constable and Co , Ltd , 1929 ) 

5« net 

This book, which is intended especially for house- 
wives, welfare workers, and women teachers, is 
divided mto two sections, the first dealmg with the 
atmosphere, ventilation, water supply, heating, 
hghtmg, cleansing materials, disinfectants, and 
textile fibres, whilst the second is devoted to food- 
stuffs and beverages The subject matter is of very 
general ink rest, but the treatment is inadequate, 
the style of the writing bemg rather careless and un- 
attractive Moreover, the title of the book seems 
badly chosen, since no attempt is made to develop 
the chemistry of the subject, chemical formulse and 
equations being carefully avoided for the sake of 
“ those who have no previous knowledge of chem- 
istry ” 

The volume contams a highly condensed mass of 
facts, which are often merely enumerated without 
being adequately discussed Such technical terms 
as catalyst, saturated compound, enzyme, alkaloid, 
casein, etc , are likely to baffle the beginner, who 
may also be astonished to learn from the table on 
p 16 that the air from Hyde Park is richer m 
oxygen than that from other sources The expres 
sions “ hydrates of carbon ” and “ oxyhydrate of 
lead ” are unfortunate, and the descnption of an 
amorphous substance in the footnote on p 227 
IS apparently meanmgless Many scientific terms 
which are used m the text are omitted from the 
mdex 
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Letters to the Editor. 

[Th* Editor doe» not hold htmsdf reoponaihU lor 
opinions expressed by his correspondents Neither 
oan he undertake to return, nor to correspond with 
the writers of, rejected manusorypts intended tor thus 
or cmy other part of NATxnui No notice is taken 
of anonymous commumeations ] 

Th« ClaaBlflcatloii of the Primates 
In bis letter to Natubk of Jan 26, Dr Tate Regan 


s the researches of my colleague, Mr Thornton 
(barter, as an ailment against the ' ' ' ' ' 

classification of the Prir 


int against the validity of the 
e Primates adopted by Prof J P 
Hill and myself In particular, he hints at the possi 


ANTNROPOIO APES 



blhty of a complete dissociation of the Platyrrhme and 
CatMrhme monkeys, and their diphyletio ongm re- 
spectively in Amenca from Tarsioids and in Africa 
from Lemuroids 

No one who is aware of the original researches bear- 
ing upon the problem, which have been earned on m 
this department by many mveetigators dunng recent 
years, will expect me to give m detail my reasons for 
rejecting his iconoclastic suggestion Tate Began 
himself seems to overlook th^act that my letter m 
Natubb of Deo 7, 1929, was a oommentary on ttie 
Croonian Lecture, m which J P Hill adduced new and 
decisive corroboration of the classification, graphically 
expressed m the accompanying diagram (Fig 1 ), which 
I have been expounding m Natubb and elsewhere for 
more than a quarter of a centuiy 

The significance of Thornton darter’s bnlliant m 
veetigataon, which Tate Regan has put to such strange 
usee, 18 worthy of much fuller study than has lutherto 
been given to it To economise space and to help in 
lucid exposition I have set out his results by inserting 
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, the members of the sub order L«nur- 
oidea found m Madagascar, as well as the Hocene 
fossils, E F L , found in America), and the monkeys 
and apes of the Old World, hove enamel characterised 
by pnsms with even edges and a scanty mterprism 
otic substance In the Lemuroidea found m Africa 
(Qalagme) and m Asia (Lonsuiffi), theTarsioidea (both 
recent and fossil, EFT), and the monkeys of the New 
World, the enamel pnsms have imdulatmg edges and 
the mterpnsmatic substance is abimdant Thornton 
Carter has emphasised the profound importance of the 
histological differences for purposes of classification 
If, however, we accept Tate Regan’s reference to 
“ the microstructure of the teeth as of primary im 
portance m the classification of the Pnmates ”, and, 
ignormg all other evidence provided 
by anatomy, embryology, blood-re- 
actions, and susceptibihty to disease, 
break up the natural group of Pithec- 
oidea mto two mdependent phyla, 
American and Afncan, we ought also 
to disrupt the Lemuroidea mto two 
mdependent groups and exclude the 
African family Qalaginn and the Asiatic 
family Lonsmas from the sub order, 
which would then be restricted to the 
Lemurinee, Indrismae, and Cheiromyidss 
of Madagascar, with the fossil Lemur- 
Olds of Amenca and France 

The aflSnities of the Lonaiform 
Lemuroids, the Tarsioidea, and the 
Platyrrhme monkeys are admitted by 
most zoologists — all, in fact, except 
those who insist upon excludmg tne 
Lemuroidea from the Primates The 
complementary claim, which logically 
follows if we attach pnmary and ex 
elusive importance to the evidence of 
dental histology, that the Mascarene 
Lemuroids are more nearly akin (than 
the rest of the Primates) to the monkeys 
and apes of the Old World, will be 
repudiated by the vast majonty of 
zoologists, m particular by those men 
tioned m the foregoing sentence The 
facts of embryology given m Hill’s 
recent Crooman Lecture, the new re 
searches on the eye and brain, the 
well known evidence provided by the 
muscles and skeleton, the reactions of 
the blood, and m fact every department 
of comparative anatomy and physio 
8° to establish the fact that, m the course of 
their evolution from remote Lemuroid ancestors, the 
Catarrhme monkeys must have passed through stages 
which are now known only in the hvmg Platyrrhine 
monkeys and the Tarsioidra 
The fetots of comparative anatomy are fatal to such 
a classification as Tate Regan adumbrates Perhaps 
a concrete illustration will make this consideration 
plamer The outstandmg factor m the progressive 
modification of the Pnmates is a profound revolution 
in the structure of the bram to give efiect to the grow- 
mg influence of vision and the transference of optic 
functions from the mid-bram to the cerebral cortex 
The morphological effects of this transformation are 
epitomised m the lateral geniculate body In the 
ancestors of the Pnmates tlm geniculate body consists 
of two nuclei of approximately equal size, the ventral 
Imkmg the optic tract with the old optic meohamsms 
m the mid bram, the dorsal with the new cortical 
formation ]jitheTar8ioidea,Fitheooidea,andAnthro- 
poidea the growing uifluence of vision upon behaviour 
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u expressed anatomioally in the expansion and differ 
entiation of the dorsal nucleus, while the ventral 
nucleus undergoes progressive diminution until 
eventually it disappears Woollard has shown 
(Bra%n, vol 49, 1920, p 25) that the enhancement 
of the biological significance of the eyes m the Lemur 
oidea (not simply the Lemuridae, but also the Lon 
sinse) IS expressed m a hypertrophy of the ventral 
nucleus of the gemculate body while the dorsal nucleus 
remams insignificant — the direct antithesis of what 
occurs in the ancestors of the monkeys, which is dis 
played also m Tamwi This is a certam mdication 
of the fact that the Lemuroidea definitely left the 
track that led to the Tarsioid and Pithecoid con- 
ditions 

This 18 merely one example (which might bo paral 
leled by scores of others) to illustrate the impossibility 
of acceptmg Tate Regan’s suggestion He tells us that 
ho 18 interested m the subjectfrom “ the pomt of view 
of a student of ^;eo^raphical distribution ” Yet he 
hints at the possibility of the evolution of the Catar 
rhines from a Lemuroid m Africa, where the only 
known Lemuroids {Oalago and PeroduUtctts) have 
enamel of the Tarsioid type, that is, lack the very 
character upon which his speculation has been erected ' 

The outstandmg fact established by Thornton 
Carter’s and Hill’s researches is the strength of the 
links that bind into one closely knit order all five 
stages in the progressive evolution of the Primates 
(1) Lemuroidea, (2) Tarsioidea, (3) the Platyrrhino 
Pithecoidea, (4) the Catarrhme Pithecoidea, and (6) 
the Antliropoidea 

The distinctive characters of the enamel are already 
developed respectively in the Eocene fossil Lemuroids 
(E F L ) and Tarsioids (E F 1 ) found in America 
The earliest Eocene fossil Lemuroids {Pelycodtis and 
Notharctua) reveal the same pecuhnnties of enamel 
as are found in the hving lemurs of Madagascar The 
Lemuroids of Africa and Asia reveal the other type of 
enamel Whether this trait was inherited from some 
early Eocene (f or Cretaceous) ancestor common to 
the Loriso Lemuroids and the Tarsioidea (? B m Fig 
1) or the common character developed mdependently 
m Tarstua and the Lemuroid Oalago (by convergence 
in the two closely related descendants of one remote 
ancestor) there is no evidence to prove 

Yet the suggestion is lUummatmg as a possible ex 
planation of the appearance m the monkeys and apes 
(of the Old World) of the enamel type found elsewhere 
in the Primates only m the Mascarene Lemuroids If 
the tendency towai^ the emergence of this character 
developed m the remote ancestors of the Primates 
(7 A m Fig 1), shortly before or simultaneously with 
the contrasted tendency, is it unreiwonable to mter 
pret the known facts by the statement that the former 
was held m check as man’s ancestors passed through 
the Tarsioid and Platyrrhme phases and emerged 
again only when the Catarrhme phase was reachea ? 

In his great treatise on the Titanotheres (1914) and 
elsewhere, Henry Fairfield Osborn has Tseeatedly 
directed attention to the fact that m the divergent 
descendants of a common ancestor, characters wWh 
have been omitted m the immediate predecessors may 
emerge m both Imes mdependently Tins variety of 
convergence is really the manifestation of a (previously 
latent) tendency which is due to a common origin 
The emergence m the Catarrhinee of the typo of 
enamel found m the Lemuroidea may be explained m 
this way The importance of this character is not 
diminished by the tact that it was suppressed durmg 
the Tarsioid and Flatyrrhme phases of Pnmate evolu 
tion Its mterest, moreover, is enhanced by the 
possibility that it may be Imk^ with other properties 
of the organism Thus Tate Regan’s contention seems 
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to receive corroboration from the biometricians In 
their monograph, “ A Study of the Long Bonos of the 
English Skeleton” (1919), Karl Pearson and Juha 
Boll make the suggestion that the Cebidse (Platyrrhme 
monkeys) are derived from a form approximatmg to 
the Tarsioidea and “ the Simiadai from a form approxi 
mating to the Lemurme group of the Lemuroids ” 
(Sect II , p 314) For the reasons already given this 
suggestion is untenable Yet it may imply that the 
peculiarities of the enamel are Imked in the evolution 
of the Primates with the proportions of the femur (and 
possibly also other features widespread m the whole 
organism) 

The diagram (big 1) affords evidence that I have 
not overlooked the individuality of the Platyrrhme, 
Catarrhme, and Anthropoid groups, the distmctions no 
less than the mutual relations of which have been so 
lucidly ex{>ounded in J P Hill’s Croonian Lecture 

May I rommd Tate Regan of what Huxley wrote in 
1860 with reference to another pair of Primate groups 
“ It would be no less wrong than absurd to deny the 
existence of this chasm but it is at least equally 
wrong and absurd to exaggerate its magnitude, and, 
resting on the admitted fact of its existence, to refuse 
to inquire whether it is wide or narrow ” (“ Man’s Place 
in Nature ”) 

G Elliot Smith 

Institute of Anatomy, 

Umversity College, 

WC 1 


The ‘Wave- Band’ Theory of Wireless Transmission 

My fnend Sir Ambrose Fleming raises an mterestmg 
question m lus admirably clear article on page 92 of 
Natube of Jan 18, no less a question than whether 
a mathematical alternative does or does not invariably 
correspond with some physical reality I am inclined 
to thmk that it does For example, there is some 
thing rotatory in a magnetic field, and whether the 
rotation of a plane of polansation may be properly 
expressed as an acceleration of one circular com 
ponent and tho retardation of another, we have 
no better inode of expression until we know more 
bo also I think that a sinuous wave of fluctuatmg 
amplitude may be rightly and exactly represented as 
if it were a band of neighbourmg frequencies This 
is not obvious , but I would remmtl Sir Ambrose 
Fleming that the complete solution of the relevant 
differential equation for forced vibrations contains 
not only a simply periodic eO" term, but one with an 
evanescent exjMinential amplitude like as well , 
and these latter periodic effects— depending as they 
do on the natural frequency of tho receiver circuit 
(or on its range of possible frequencies) — though they 
rapidly die away — are of influence at the beginnmg 
and end of a wave series Dr Bodes tells me that 
those mitial and final effects are called ‘ transients ’ 
by electrical engmeors , and that is a good name for 

If we anange for hyper selective reception we can 
deal with a oontmuous sme wave perfectly , but then 
It must be continuous, and have neither beginnmg 
nor end, and its amplitude throughout must bo 
constant If the amplitude changes, as when a pure 
earner wave is fluctuated by a microphone, it is no 
longer a pure sme curve , and then transient effects 
must be taken into oonsideration, for speech depends 
on those fluctuations of amplitude An excessively 
sharply tuned receiver workmg at the top of its peaks, 
,^80 as to exclude everything except the last trace of a 
'single pure tone, may exclude some of the transient 
effects also, and thei^efore not give clear reception 
Moreover, the amphtude of forced oscillation in the 
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receiver depends on the tuning, and the equation 
shows that this must allow for a slight departure from 
p on either side An alternative and different way of 
putting It, IS to say that the fluctuations of sinuosity 
mav prolong themselves by a sort of loud pedal effect, 
and cause indistinctness, unless some automatic 
damper can bo applied This might conceivably be 
possible, by a relayed magnetic field, but mean 
t^ile I suggest that the easiest way of taking the 
variations of amplitude mto account is to express 
them as the boimdanes of a wave band, to the whole 
breadth of which the receiver should be competent 
to respond 

I understand from a private letter that Sir Ambrose 
Flenung intends to put this to the test of experiment, 
and see if extremely selective tuning which serves for 
bass notes will be equally effective for the high 
pitched harmonics essential for clear articulation , 
and vice versa How wide a band must be to achieve 
this under customary conditions, I do not know, and 
I hope he will tell us the result , at present he does 
not beheve m a wave band at all, and his heresy must 
be of interest to all wireless experts I rather sym 
pathise with heresy, and hope he can substantiate 
this one of his, but I am exceedingly doubtful The 
heterodyne method, of regarding a smuous dis 
turbance of fiuotiiatuig amplitude as a superposition 
of pure tones of slightly different frequencies, seems 
at first artificial, as he says, but it appears to corre 
spond with experience and if so, it is an mterestmg 
justification of the use of a tngnnometnoal equi 
valence famihar to many schoolboys, that “ the sum 
of two sines is equal to twice the sme of half the sum 
mto the cosme of half the difference ” 

OuvFR Loocb 

Normanton House, 

Lake, Salisbury, heb 6 


the receiving circuit is large, that is, unless k is large, 
the disturbance will be considerable 

Similarly, if r =p - j, a note of frequency (p -?)/2ir 
will be reinforced 

If r IB not equal to \ or /t, disturbances of frequencies 
(p +9)/2r and (p -?)/2ir 11111 still be produced m the 
receiver, but the amplitudes will be small 

In any event, then, there will be the two side band 
waves which under favourable conditions will produce 
laige effects R T Glazebbook 

Ballards Oak, Limpsfield 
Surrey 

In his comments on iny letter in Natubb of Jbeb 8 
Sir Ambrose Fleming makes m rather categorical 
terms some statements that I think he would bo in 
clmod to modify if he could giv e this question a little 
more consideration I would remind him that an 
unduly selective receiver most certainly does fail to 
rwroduce high notes in their proper proportion The 
effect IS well known and observable at any time by 
anyone having a receiver m which the reaction is 
unifer proper control 

I agree that many receivers are msufflciontly select 
ive for practical purposes, but this neither alters the 
fact that a too highly selective receiver distorts by 
failing to pick up the side bands nor proves anything 
with regard to their non existence 1 would submit, 
111 fact, that theory, laboratory experiment and all 
practical experience imite m proving that in every 
sense of the word the side baniis do actually exist and 
that official regulations must necessarily bo hosed on 
considerations of width of bond as well as of 
anmlitude Cbcii, L Fobtbscitr 

City and Guilds (Engineering) College, 

Exhibition Road, I ondon, b W 7, 

Feb 12 


Mb Bedford’s letter m Natuhe of Feb 8 appears 
to me to explain the difficulty raised by Sir Ambrose 
Fleming’s article very < Icarly, but it is perhaps 
mterestmg to give the solution ho indicates and 
evaluate the current set up in a receiver of frequency 
r/2ir when receivmg a wave of frequenc y p/2ir modu 
lated to g/2r 

If we write p +g --x, p - g = the etpiation to be 
solved to give the disturbance m the receiver tuned 
to frequency r/2T is 

u +leu +r*M -^{sin Xt +8in id) 
and the solution is 

cos (\t -0 cos (m« + 0 ] 


k\ 

where « = {(x> -r«)« +Jfc«x«}I 

and cos t' has a similar meaning with n substituted 
for X, while C and a depend on the initial conditions 
These would normally bo m =w =0, when < - 0 
Hence if r* = x* =- (p + g)’, 

cos(=l, f=0, 

Mid the first term m the bracket becomes 


Thus a receiver tuned to a wave of frequency 
(p+g)/2T will be disturbed by the incidence of a 
Wave of frequency p/2*- modulated to g/2ir, and 
tmless the ratio of the resistance to the mduotanoe of 
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Thf correspondence in Natubk of heb 8 (p 198) 
on the subject of the wave band theory of wireless 
transmission has directed attention to the ouestion 
of the physical existence of the so called ‘ side bands ’ 
The following experimental results seem to indicate 
that these ‘ side bands ’ have, in every sense of the 
word, a \ery definite physical existence 

( 1 ) It 18 possible to isolate one of the side bands at 
the transmitting station and to transmit it separately, 
as m the system of single side band transmission used 
on the trails Atlantic telephony service 

(2) Bown, Martin, and Potter (Jour Inittit Radio 
Eng , vol 14, p 57) transmitted a modulated wave, 
received the carrier and the two side bands separately, 
and showed that the ionised regions of the atmomihere 
had treated the three component waves in different 
ways, as if they were physically distinct It appears 
that the atmosphere recognises the side bonus as 
separate entities 

(3) Rupp (Zext fur Phymk, 47, p 72 . 1928) used 

a modulation method to change the frequency of a 
light wave, so that it could pass through a selectively 
absorbmg \ apour which had stopped the unmodulated 
wave J A Ratcliffp 

Cavendish Laboratory, 

Cambridge, Jan 31 


Thp correspondence on the existence of the Founer 
components of a modulated earner wave (Natitbe, 
Feb 8, p 198) does not seem to have made the subject 
quite clear The existence of anythmg cannot be a 
mere matter of point of view, neither can the root of 
the matter be exhibited by the form of the mathe- 
matical treatment necessary 
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The question at issue seems to be this Will a 
disturbsnee in the * ether * due to modulating a 
earner wave affect receivm^ circuits tuned to the 
Founer components of the disturbance ^regardless of 
whether the circuits be damped or not, tnat is, of low 
or high selectivity) T Sir Ambrose Flemmg says no , 
m which case their existence is only mathematical 
fiction 

The more orthodox argument seems to be as follows 
Fourier analysis shows that provided Huygens’ 
prmciple of superposition holds, a disturbance in the 
ether due to a modulated carrier wave will be physically 
indistinguishable as regartls amplitude variation from 
that duo to the superposition of sme waves of certain 
amplitudes and frequencies It follows that oirouits 
tuned to these frequencies will bo affected, and there 
fore they can be said to exist 

Smee, however, in all reasoning from mathematical 
equations to the physical world we can never bo sure 
that there aie not other factors, not represented in 
the equations, which may affect the conclusions, we 
have to resort to experiment The practice of smgle 
side band suppressed carrier wave transmission, and 
the experimental resonant ‘ humps ’ referred to by 
Prof Fortescue, supply sufficient evidence for the 
existence of the Founer components The value of 
bir Ambrose Flemmg’s reply depends on whether 
makers of wireless sets, in thoir search for greater 
selectivity, have yet arrived at a point where the 
response in the audible range vanes sufficiently to 
counteract the advantage gained by excluding inter 
ference from other stations 

O B Brown 

Physios Department, 

University College, 

London, W C 1, 

Feb 2 


The Connexion of Maee with Luminoeity for Stare 

Vebv remarkable and fruitful correlations have in 
recent years been detected, mainly at Mount Wilson, 
between the magmtudee of stars and their speotro 
soopio characteristics The interpretation that would 
naturally present itself is that mamitude can enter 
mto relation with the radiative phenomena of the 
surface atmosphere only through the intensitv of 
gravity at the surface, which when great flattens down 
a steady atmosphere far more than proportionately 
But if, following Eddmgton’s empirical relation, total 
radiation of a star is a function of its mass alone, there 
must bo more than this mvolved , for the radius of 
the star persists m this relation when expressed m 
terms of mtensities of surface radiation and of gravity, 
the former determimng the temperature roughly by 
Itself Modem hypothesis, whicn treats ooimdently 
of an ‘ electron gas * with an atomic weight, as Ramsay 
boldly tmd prematurely proposed long ago, and sub 
jeot to the Maxwell Boltzmann exponential energy 
formula for statistics of distribution, and to its con 
sequences for the theory of dissociation of mixed gases 
m relation to pressure and temperature, has on the 
mitiative mamly of Saha led to promismg applications 
to stellar atmospheres, which are h«d to be of 
densities low enough at any rate not to forbid this 
mode of treatment 

It would seem then to be necessary to conclude that 
these empirical spectroscopic relations on the surface 
require that the stellar atmosphere must be dominated 
to some degree by the remote steady mtenor of the 
star Acoordmgly, tentative theories of the m 
temal constitution of the stars and their flux of radia-,, 
tion have been developed m much detail With 
Eddington the stars are perfect gases right down to 
the cenlae, though the density may there be hundreds ' 
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of times that of platmum, as has apparently been 
verified for the case of the companion of Sinus — the 
high density mvolvmg the view at one time not uii- 
famihar that two atoms can occupy the same space, if 
the picturesque oonoeption of atoms ‘ stnppea ’ irre- 
vocably to the bone is to be avoided , and tW energy 
emitted as railiation would come from a dissociation 
or destruction of matter according to a law involving 
temperature On the other hand, it is insisted on by 
Jeans that the necessary radioactivity for the very 
long evolutions that are contemplate must be of 
constant and absolute intensity, else the star would 
explode and he has essayed to regard the star as 
‘ liquid ’ m his investigations, apparently, however, 
implying a very imperfect gas ratner than a Bpectal 
phase with its surface of sharp transition There 
are other theories of less statical type 

A determmed effort to shed off all such special hypo- 
theses h€w been published very recently by Milne 
(Monthly Notices R A S for November, pp 17 53), 
which accordingly invites close attention and scrutiny 
The procedure is the natural one, to try to make con- 
tinuity between the gases of the atmosphere subject 
to laws more or less already formulated, and a dense 
interior about which as little is to be assumed as can 
bo helped He holds that it suffices merely to con- 
sidei laws of internal density that are in mechanical 
equilibrium radially under internal pressure P, of 
which the fraction (1 ^)P is pressure of the internal 
field of radiation Ho does not find it necessary to 
consider how this field of rewliation of pressure ( 1 /S)P 
18 sustained against loss by outward flux for if ho 
can arrive at results in terms of surface values that are 
valid for all such equilibrated densities whether other- 
wise possible or not, they must hold good for the one 
that follows the actual law of distribution whatever it 
be 

The essential feature, so far as a reader ceui extract 
the gist from the complication of formulas that seems 
to be mherent m these discussions, appears to be that 
the coefficient while increasing rapidly downward 
in the atmosphere m a manner which can be regarded 
as known, suddenly rises when a photospherio level is 
reached, altering with steep gradient until a nearly 
constant value of ^ is soon attamed for the interior 
of the star and the same must apply only m less 
degree to the density p The condition of mere 
mechanical equilibrium of the mtenor is found to 
express the pressure at the interface between atmo 
sphere and photosphere in terms of values at the 
centre and one quantity C arising from an integral 
along the radius involving the arbitranly assumed 
law of density The expression for the atmospheno 
pressure at the interface mvolves the same constants 
in such way that on equating the pressures on the 
two sides of the interface th^ divide out of the result 
and only G remains This C is held, in the light un- 
foreseen of comparison with facts, to be m some degree 
a characteristic constant for all the stars, and thus 
may be the now element beyond surface values, and 
without asaummg anythmg about their interiors, that 
the law as formulated requires 

This seems to be right enough m a general way, were 
It not that the formula for O involves the gradient of 
density withm the star close to the interface, and 
thus Its value must be very substantially chang^, m 
absence of some verification to the contrary, by a very 
slight radial displacement of the surface which is 
chosen for that interface For inside the photo 
sphere p is as S', while P which is continuous across 
the mterfaoe is as so C"' is as the value of 

P-\dpldr)* in which the second factor is the internal 
gradient, at the surface If this consideration be 
correct it would appear that it » not legitimate to 
connect the chromosphere with the mtenor across a 
h2 
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Bbarp bovindary surface, as if they 'were different 
phases of matter like a liquid and ite vapour This 
conclusion would mvolve that the formula itself for 
O cannot be well founded and the reason can be 
assigned, that the transition from Milne’s formula (21) 
to (22) IB mvahd because the mtenor gradient of ^ at 
the mterface is very large and cannot bo neglected 
even when multiphed by 0 Apparently one can only 
assert that the mass of the star mvolves the value of 
dPidr withm the photorohere and other quantities 
relating to the centre of the star, and the lumin 
OBity mvolves the value of P outside it, while the 
prestoe P is contmuous across a transition but 
not dPIdr 

In anv case, perh^s not much stress would be laid 
on the deduction The formula is regarded probably 
by its author as essentially an empincal result When 
the value of O had been adaptM to two promment 
stars, the Sun and Capella, it turned out m his hands, 
as he relates, to his astonishment, that it was a uni 
versal constant the same for all stars, and if so per 
haps not connected with their mtenor constitutions 
at all 

Joseph Labmor 

Cambndge, Jan 18 


The Tesla -Luminescent Spectrum of Benzene 
In a recent letter to Nature (Sept 7, 1929), Shapiro 
has pomted out that Kiemann’s wave numbers for 
the iftuorescenoe spectrum of benzene (Ann d Pkys 
80, 43 , 1920) could be expressed by formulas of the 
type 

I- =37494 +92 In' -998n,' -6n/, 

where b takes the values 0, 600, 865, and 1 180 m four 
senes and n', nj', and n/ have appropriate small 
mtegral values 

It may be of mterest to note that similar formulas 
hold for the band heads m the emission spectrum of 
benzene The experimental data were obtamed 
dunng the tenure of a Commonwealth Fund Fellow 
ship when I collaborated with Dr J B Austm m an 
investigation of the tesla lummescence spectra of 
organic compounds at Yale Umversity The expen 
mental method we employed differed m many respects 
from that of M'Vioker, Stewart, and Marsh {JCS, 
T 123,842 , 1923) and gave much sharper band heads 
The error m the wave numbers, which were determmed 
mdependently by Austm and myself, is probably less 
than 6 cm m the case of the reasonably strong and 
well defined bands Out of a total of about 110 bands 
recorded, 87 are satisfactonly accounted for by the 
formults 

(o) r =38613 +924n' - 161n' -994n'" 

(6) » =37647 +924n' - 161n' - 986n'" 

(o) » =36476 + 924n' - 160n' - 990»'", 


where n', n', and n"' have mtegral values from 0 to 6 
It IS noteworthy that the bands which are not 
accurately expressible by these formulss are, without 
exception, situated m a part of the spectrum where the 
bands are famt, and consei^uently the accuracy of 
measurement is low It is m general true that the 
famt bands occur where the quantum numbers are 
simultaneously large In the most mtense system — 
formula (b ) — the b^d represmted by the quantum 
number (0,0,0) is not observed famt Imes are, how- 
ever, represented by the numbers (0,0,1) and (0,1,0) 
The strong band heads in this system begm with an 
mtense btmd and m approximate agreement with the 
wave number 37485 given by ( 1 ,0,1) This value corre- 

r ida to the rg =37494 given by Henn (“Structure 
Molaoules ”, 1926) 
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There are five vibrational frequencies m the above 
formulss, 924, 101, 986, 990, and 994, and these are m 
approximate agreement with similar constants m 
meviouB work on the various spectra of benzene 
Tbus, 921 occurs m Heim’s absorption work, and was 
used by Shapiro m the mterpretation of the fluores- 
cence spectrum 163 is a vibrational number em- 
ployed by Riemann m formules for the fluorescence 
spectrum, and 164 6 occurs throughout M'Vioker, 
Stewart, and Marsh’s work on the ^ooission spectrum 
Finally, 987 ^peors m the formulte of M'Vickwr, 
Stewart, and Marsh, and 998 is given by Shapiro 

In his letter to Nature, Shapiro has direct^ atten 
tion to the agreement between his vibrational fre- 
quencies 600, 856, and 1180 and the Raman values 
605, 863, and 1176 It may be noted that these 
numbers can be obtamed with considerable accuracy 
by the combmation of the vibrational frequencies m 
the present work In conclusion, these constants 
appear to be related to frequencies m the mfra red 
spectrum of benzene , a result which has already been 
mdicated by M'Vioker, Stewart, and Marsh m the case 
of their constant 104 6 

It IS hoped to publish elsewhere, in conjunction 
with Austm, a more detailed account of these results, 
as well as a description of the experimental mvestiga 
tion, and to extend the work to some benzene homo 
logues for which new experimental data are available 
Ian Armstrono Black 

Plwsios Laboratory, 

The Umversity, 

St Andrews, 

Jan 23 


Gaseous Combustion 

It is intorestmg to loam, from the letter which m 
conjimction with Mr W Davies he published in 
Nature of Jan 26, that my fnend Prof W T David 
seems to be oommg round to an interpretation of 
his experimental work not unlike, although more 
advanced than, that which I suggested to him some 
five years ago as an alternative to the one of ' after 
bummg as distinguished from ‘ dissociation ’, which 
he had then put forward 

Many of those present at the meetmg of the 
Institution of Meohamcal Engmeers m London on 
Oct 24, 1924, when a paper by Prof David, on the 
“ Missmg Pressure and Heat Losses m Gas Engines ” 
was read and discussed, will recall that he then re 
garded his work as proving that (to quote his words) 
“ even imder the ideal conditions obtamable m a 
closed vessel some 10 per cent of the gaseous fuel 
(coal gas) IS unbumt at the moment of maximum 
pressure and that, therefore, mcomplete combustion, 
in addition to mcreasmg specific heat and beat loss, 
must be regarded as an important factor m hmiting 
the pressure development ” 

In a written contribution to that discussion (Proc 
Imt Mech Eng , pp 806-9 , 1924) I ventured to 
cnticise such conclusion, saying that it was by no 
means the only possible mterpretation of Prof David’s 
experimental results, and that “ Other equally prob 
able alternative explanations (as, for instance, the 
assumption of a different distribution of the total 
energy, as between vibrational, rotational and kmetio 
kinds, of steam and carbon dioxide molecules at their 
moment of formation m the neighbouAood of the 
maximum pressure from that pertammg to the same 
molecules when in true equihbnum at the same 
temperature but at some considerable mterval of time 
after their formation m combustion would equally 
well satisfy such facts ” Also, I said that, so tar oa 
I could see, " there was noibing in the results of Prof 
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David’s experiments which would enable them to 
disonmmate at all between the possible alternative 
explanations Therefore whilst Prof David had 
preferred the particular mterpretation put forward m 
hia paper, he would have been equally justified by his 
facts m adoptmg (had he so chosen) another which 
some might regard as equal^ or even more probable 
than his own ” In reply Prof David rejected mv 
profiered alternative, because (he said) “ the rate of 
partitionmg of energy at the high temperature of 
explosion must be exceedmgly rapid, and thermal 
equilibrium would set in almost instantaneously ” 

The alternative view, which I have long held, was 
further elaborated m the followmg paragraph on p 
202 of the book on “ Flame and Combustion m Cases”, 
byDr D T A Townend and myself m 1027 “When 
an explosive gaseous medium m eqmlibnum with its 
environment is igmted, a very sudden and violent 
change occurs, whereby now molecules are born at a 
high temperature m an mtensely vibrational con 
dition It IS probable that, in the first instance and 
momentarily, the energy of the newly born molecules 
is mamly mternal , and that a cortam time interval 
must elapse, durmg which a rapid process of adjust 
ment between the mternal and kmetic energies occurs, 
before the medium re attains a steady state of equih 
brium with its environment Indeed, it may be said 
that, in general, if T be the maximum mean tempera 
ture of the medium on explosion, m all probability 
its ‘ energy distribution state ’ is momentarily differ 
ent from that which would result had the products of 
combustion merely been heated up to that tempera- 
ture In other words, it is generally agreed that the 
chemical changes occurnng m flames and explosions 
do generate molecular systems whose ener^ is, m 
the first instance, largely vibrational , and that a 
definite, though it may be small, time interval must 
elapse before the energy becomes mainly kinetic, and 
the system re attains equilibrium with the environ- 
ment ” 

In supposing the formation of ‘ long lived ’ mole 
cules of carbon dioxide and steam of ‘ abnormal 
structure ’, Prof David and Mr Davies have ex 
tended the foregoing view much further than I 
would be prepaid to go, especially as regards the 
‘ long life ^ of the supposed raetastable molecules 
Also, m saying that luminosity was manifested m 
their exploded gases “ at a time long after that at 
which combination (as inferred from the chemical 
analysis of rapidly cooled samples) has been com 
plet^ ”, they would seem to have modified the for 
mer view about the so called ‘ after burmng ’, in the 
sense that it seems now to be ascribed to moomplete 
ness of the energy development (because of that hold 
up m the suppos^ metastable molecules) rather than 
to that of the actual oxidation itself at the moment 
of maximum pressure 

While reserving any further comments on the 
matter until after I have studied the evidence ad 
duced m their forthcoimng paper, perhaps I may be 
allowed to put m a caveat that m ‘ closed vessel ’ 
explosions the relative times for complete inflamma- 
tion, for the attainment of maximum pressure, and 
for the cessation of lummosity m the medium, so 
largely depend upon such factors as shape an4 size 
of the endloBure and the occurrence of compression 
waves, that due caution should be exercised in judging 
the significance of particular experimental data, 
especiallv where the vessels used are larger than 
would aUow of substantial homogeneity throughout 
the medium at the moment of maximum pressure , 
WlUiUK A BoifB 

Imperial Oollege of Science and Technology, 
London, Feb 10 
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Dissociation Energy of Oxygen Determined from the 
Pre-Dlssoclatlon of Sulphur Dioxide 
The absorption spectrum of sulphur dioxide vapour, 
which we are studymg with Wiefand, is composed of 
three electromc regions the first 3000 3400 which 
appears at high pressure (1 atmosphere and more in a 
tube of 100 cm ) , the second 3370 2460, which begins 
to appear at p — 0 1 mm , and the third from 2360 
extending beyond 2000 for low pressures 0 02 10 mm 
The first and third regions are made im of senes 
of bands with a fine rotation structure The second 
region is also made up of bands with fine structure, 
but between 2660 and 2500 the bands become broad 
and diffuse The molecule is then pro dissociated 
If wo assume that this pro dissociation limit corre- 
sponds to the reaction 

SO, -).SO +0 

the heat of this reaction must be between 111,000 
(2660) and 114,000 (2600) calories, the mean value 
being 112,600 cal 

We have studied with F Wolff {Jour Phya et Rad , 
March 1929, p 81) the spectrum of SO, and have 
calculated from the convergence linut of the normal 
term the heat of normal dissociation, SO ->S -fO - 
148,000 cal 

From the sharp limit of pre dissociation at 2792 
which we obtained in the absorption spectrum of 8, 
vapour, wo can calculate the heat of aissociation of 
sulphur 8, ->-8 -i-S -102,200 oal This value is m 
agreement with the thermal determination 103,600 
(Budde,Betf an Chem 78, 169, 1912) The heat of 
reaction J8, + O, ->SO, is 83,000 cal (Ferguson) 
The heat of dissociation of oxygen is, therefore, 

148,000 + 1 12,000 - - 83,000 = 

126,400 oal (6 6 volt) 
This value is in good agreement with the determina 
tion which we made from the pre dissociation of NO, 
(128,000 cal ) (Natubb, Feb 8, p 202) 

It 18 very probable that the third absorption region 
of SO, presents also a pre dissociation limit oorre 
spending to the reaction 

SO, ->SO-(-0* 

We have found that the energy level of the meta- 
stable ID oxygen is equal to 13,700 cm (Natubb, 
Feb 8) The second pre dissociation must then occur 
between 1800 and 1900 A We are studying it now 
with the vacuum spectrograph 

ViCTOB Hbhbi 

Institute of Physical Chemistry, 

Zurich 


Non-Dlsjuncdon Produced by Carbon Dioxide 
The abnormal mitoses seen m tissue cultures kept 
under high tensions of carbon dioxide were desenb^ 
m a commimication m Natube of Mar 17, 1928, p 420 
(see also Ar%t J Exp Path , 9, 240 , 1028) Frag- 
mentation of the chromosomes and irregular migration 
of the chromatin to the oontrosomee were seen, exactly 
similar to the mitotic changes observed many years 
previously m the eggs of A scans megatocephala sub- 
jwted to radium (Arch Middx Hoap , 80 . 08 , 1013) 
’^ese observations suggested that carbon dioxide 
might produce heredita^ disturbances, when applied 
to germ cells, analogous to those produced by A-rays 
and radium In older to test this, observations on 
non disjunction in Droaophtla have been made, m 
which newly hatched virgm red-eyed mee were sub 
jeoted to either pure oarbon dioxide for a few hours, 
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or to varying mixtures of air and carbon dioxide for 
lonp;er periods of tune They were then crossed with 
white-eyed males, and allowed to breed 

In the experimental series, 0 exceptional sons m 
8930 sons were found, m the oorrespondmg controls 
2 exceptional sons m 4880 Usmg the formula given 
by Karl Pearson (PAtf Afag , 6th Senes, 1 8, 366, 1907), 

/^^—(p + l) (l +~) ?< 0 6746 equals the probable error 

of difference, it is calculated that the difference between 
the pean number of exceptional sons expected from 
the control senes and the actual number of exceptional 
sons of the carbon dioxide treated flies is equal to 
4 66 times the probable error Among the oorre 
sponding daughters two gynandromorpht were found, 
both in the expenmental senes, none in the controls 
In view of this effect of carbon dioxide on non 
disjunction, there is reason to think that it will pro- 
duce other chromosomal disturbances, and alter germ 
cells m a manner similar to X rays , and I write m the 
hope that those who have facilities for the study of 
the production of mutations will give carbon dioxide 
a tnal For those who are workmg upon ‘ the somatic 
mutation ’ hypothesis for cancer these results are of 
special mterest, in that they provide a way for the 
production of somatic mutations other than by X rays 
and radium J C Mottbam 

The Radium Institute, London, 

Jan 16 


Mounting Medium for Film Sections 
In the photomicrography of film sections for the 
purpose of exammin^ the edge of the section, difll 
oulty 18 encountered m the case of nitrate base when 
ordinary benrol- or xylol balsam is used as the 
mounting medium, owmg to the refractive mdex of 
the medium bemg very close to that of nitrate film 
A mounting medium of high refractive index 
(^D =»1 691) suitable for photomiorographing sections 
of nitrate film is made up os follows 

10 cm * of alphabromonaphthalene is added to 16 
gm of dried Canada balsam m a glass stoppered or 
‘ balsam ’ bottle The mixture is heated on the water 
bath until the balsam has melted Gentle agitation 
will then cause the liquid to become homogeneous 
This highly refracting balsam will find other appli 
cations in microscopy, for example, for use with Diato 
macega and micro crystals 

For the photomicrography of sections of acetate 
film, benzol or xylol balsam is satisfactory 

Edwin E Jrllby 

Research Laboratory, 

Kodak, Ltd , The Works, 

Wealdstone, Middlesex, Jan 16 


A Probable Band Spectrum of Neon 
Hbbzbebo has recently suggested (Za f Phy , vol 
67, p 626) from theoretical considerations that two 
excited neon atoms may combme to form a neon 
molecule, just as two excited helium atoms combme 
to form a molecule of helium, yielding a band spectrum 
discovered by Goldstein m 1913, and the sub^t of 
numerous researches m recent years by Curtis, Dieke, 
Takamine, Weizel, and others It may be interestmg 
m this connexion to note that while working with a 
neon discharge tube supphed by Leyboldts Naoh- 
folTCr, Cologne, I obtained about a year ago a number 
of bands in the red which appear to be due to neon 
molecules The bands appeal^ under a transformer 
discharge, and disappeai^ when the discharge was 
sent from an inductiqp coil 

The bands are rather peculiar, as they show no head. 
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and consist of a number of lines at equal frequency 
mtervals Apparently the Q branch is entirely 
missing , only the P and R branches are developed 
The bands are approximately at 7393, 7208, 7063, 
6963, 6847, and seem to be associated with strong red 
hnes of noon The frequency difference between the 
successive lines is approximately 6 units, from which 
the moment of mertia comes out to be 18 x lO'^'cm *gm , 
and the distance between the neon atoms comes 
out to be of the order 1 x lO'* cm The distance 
between the atoms of the Na, molecule is stated by 
Birge to be 2 33 X 10-> cm Since the electron in the 
excited neon comes from a closed shell, its distance 
from the nucleus should be much less than that of the 
electron m Na„ and this is in accordance with my 
result D G Dhavadb 

Department of Phvsios, 

University of Allahabad, 

Deo 18, 1929 


Preparations of Protozoa and Algse 

With reference to Dr LI Lloyd’s method of 
obtaming preparations of protozoa and algss (Nattibb, 
Jan 18, p 91), I have used a similar method since 
1 926 for the study of growths of sessile algse I demon 
strated this method in a paper to Section K (Bot^y) 
of the British Association at the Glasgow meeting in 
1928 

Glass microscope slides 1 inch wide and of the 
suitable length are fitted m a metal photograph 
prmting frame and either wired (or chained) on the 
bed of the river or buoyed at a certam level with 
corks After a given period the frame is lifted out 
and the slides can be fixed and treated in the same 
manner aa other microscopic preparations 

I believe the first to use glass slides for this kmd of 
work wae Nauman (see Ber Deutach Bot Oea , 37, 
76 78 . 1919) R W Butchrb 

The Tees Laboratory, 

Barnard Castle, 

Durham, Jan 30 


Wild Birds and Butterflies 

Afbofos of the recent discussion m Natcbb as to 
the frequenov with which butterflies are eaten by 
birds, the followmg extract from The Emu, 29, Ft 3, 
October 1929, p 88, may be of mterest The writer 
18 Mr M S R Sharland, Melbourne, and the species 
of bird 18 the dusky wood swallow {Artamua eyanop 
terua) “ When ahnost full fledged they (t e the 
nestlings) wore fed at frequent intervals on butterflies 
This was the first tune I bad noticed butterflies being 
mcluded in the menu of either adult or young birds 
The wood swallow is evidently immune from any 
objectionable sensations to the palate which the 
butterfly may cause, but these insects seem to be 
shunned by most birds ” J B Clblano 

The Umversity, 

Adelaude, Deo 24, 1929 


Insect Pests of Willows 

In a letter in Natcbb of Feb 8, p 201, by H P 
Hutchinson and myself, a serious error in the proof 
escaped notice Oalerucella luUola MfiU was quoted 
as a common pest of SdUx tnandra vaneties in Great 
Britain The species, of course, should have been 
O hneola Fabr The former Chrysomelid beetle is 
common on the Continent and is not mdigenous to 
Great Britain H G H Kbabns 

The University, 

Bristol 
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The Function of Phosphate in Alcoholic Fermentation ^ 

By Prof Abthue Harden, F R S 


T he discovery that phosphates play an essential 
part in alcohohc fermentation arose out of an 
attempt by the late Dr Allan Macfadyen to prepare 
an anti zymase by injectmg Buchner’s yeast juice 
mto ammals As a necessary prehmmary to the 
study of the effect of the serum of these mjected 
ammals on fermentation by yeast juice, the action 
of normal serum was examine It was thus found 
that this exerted a two fold effect , m its presence 
the action of the proteolytic enzymes of tne yeast 
juice was greatly dimmished, and at the same time 
both the rate of fermentation and the total fer 
mentation produced were considerably increased 
In the course of experiments made to investigate 
this phenomenon, which it was thought might have 
been due to the protection of the enzyme of alco 
holic fermentation from proteolysis by means of an 
anti protease present m the serum, the effect of 
boiled autolysed yeast juice was tested, it being 
thought that the presence of the products of proteo 
lysis might also exert an anti proteolytic effect 
As my colleague Mr Young, who ha<l by this time 
jomed me, and myself had fortunately decided to 
abandon the gravimetric method chiefly used by 
Buchner m favour of a volumetric method which 
permitted almost contmuous observations, we were 
at once struck by the fact that a great but tem 
porary acceleration of the rate of fermentation and 
an increase in the carbon dioxide evolved pro 
portional to the volume of boiled juicc added were 
produced This was ultimately traced to the 
presence of two independent factors in the boiled 
yeast juice, a thermostable dialysablo coenzyme, 
now often known at the suggestion of Euler as 
co zymase, and inorganic phosphate 

With regard to the phosphate, subsequent experi 
ments showed that in all fermentations brought 
about by preparations obtamed from yeast the 
presence of phosphate is absolutely essential 
Leaving aside the question of living yeast for 
consideration later on, three different types of 
fermentation can be estabhshed (Fig 1, curves 1, 
2, and 3) with such preparations 

(1 ) A relatively rapid fermentation (Fig 1, 
curve 1) in which sugar is decomposed mto carbon 
dioxide and alcohol and simultaneously inorgamo 
phosphate is converted mto an ester (or esters) of a 
sugar which accumulates The rate rises to a 
maximum, and when the supply of morganic 
phosphate ceases, the rate of fermentation falls, 
the accumulation of ester also naturally ceases and 
the fermentation passes mto Type 2 
(2 ) A relatively slow fermentation (Pig 1, 
curve 2) m which the rate at which fermentation 
occurs IB controlled by the rate at which morganic 
phosphate is supphed by the hydrolysis of the 
phosphoric esters present m the system by the 
phosphatase also present This morgamc phos 
phate IS alternately reconverted mto a sugar- 


' AdOren deUvend at Stockholm on Dec It, 1029, on the occtalon 
ol the praaentatlon of the Nobel PrUee. 
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phosphoric ester and again liberated by hydrolysis, 
and thus fermentation proceeds at a steady rate 
m the presence of available sugar without any 
permanent increase m the amount of morgamc 
phosphate or of phosphoric ester present This is 
the type of fermentation which goes on when sugar 
IS added to an active preparation from yeast and 
the process is allowed to proceed until a steady rate 
18 obtamed In some preparations, dependmg on 
the amount of phosphatase present, the rate of 
fermentation is increased to some extent if more 
of the sugar phosphoric ester is added or produced 
(Boyland, Biochem J , 28, 219 , 1929), but this soon 
reaches a limit If morganic phosphate be added, 
the fermentation passes into Type 1 If sugar fails, 
inorganic phosphate appears and ultimately (under 



favourable conditions) the whole of the sugar 
phosphoric ester is hydrolysed, its sugar moiety 
fermented and the whole of the phosphate liberated 
m the morgamc form 

(3 ) If now into a fermentation mixture in which 
a Type 2 fermentation is proceeding an additional 
quantity be introduced of a phosphatase, capable 
of hydrolysing the sugar-phosphoric ester and thus 
mcreasmg the rate of supply of morgamc phosphate 
(Harden and Macfarlane, unpublished results), the 
rate of fermentation also rises If a sufficiently 
active preparation of phosphatase could be added 
so that the sugar phosphoric ester was decomposed 
as rapidly as it was formed, a rapid fermentation 
would ensue, unaccompamed by accumulation of 
phosphoric ester This has not yet been accom- 
plished directly, but an mdirect method of attaimng 
the same end is available, masmuoh as arsenates 
have been found to have the power of greatly 
stimulating the effect of the phosphatase 

This observation was in reahty the undeserved 
reward for thmking chemically about a biochemical 
problem In many chemical reactions the type of 
compound conoemed is the mam fact of importance , 
artienates react like phosphates , potassium may be 
replaced by sodium, iron by nickel or cobalt Bio- 
chemically, the difterence between potassium and 
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sodium m&y foe the difference between life and 
death, and when iron is not used m a respiratory 
pigment it is not replaced m Nature by nickel 
or cobalt, but by copper or vanadium So, also, 
arsenate does not play a similar part to phomhate 
in fermentation, but acts in an entirely different 
manner On the addition of a suitable amount of 
arsenate a rapid fermentation (Fig 1, curve 3) 
occurs comparable m rate with that of I^pe 1 , but 
differing from this m that the rate is permanently 
raised and that no accumulation of the sugar- 
phosphonc ester occurs Under optimal conditums 
the addition of inorgamc phosphate does not 
produce any sigmficant nse in this rate of fermen 
tation, as the rate of fermentation is controlled in 
these circumstances by the concentration of the 
fermenting complex (enzymes + co-enzyme) Ar- 
senate, on the other hand, does not increase the 
maximum rate m fermentation of 1 , as the 
supply of morgamc phosphate is already optimal 
Without making any assumption as to the exact 
nature of the phosphoric ester actually produced, 
the changes so far considered may be illustrated 
^ the two equations originally proposed by 
Harden and Young for the case m which only 
hexosediphosphate is formed, the first representmg 
the evolution of carbon dioxide and production of 
alcohol, accompanied by the accumulation of ester, 
and the second the hydrolysis of this ester with 
liberation of a hexose and mineral phosphate 

I 2C,Hu0, + 2Na,HP04- 

C,Hi,04(P04Na,), + 2 H 4 O + 2COi + 2C,H,0 

II C.H„04(P04Na,), + 2H,0 - 

C,H„ 0 .+ 2 Na 4 HP 04 


Equation I represents the condition of affairs m 
a fermentation of Type 1 , Equation II that m a 
fermentation of T 3 pe 2 In the presence of arsen- 
ate, the hydrolysis of hexosephosphate according 
to Equation II proceeds sufficiently rapidly to 
supply phosphate at such a rate that Equation I 
process at maximum velocity 


Fbbmbntatioii by Livino Ybast 
A striking feature of fermentation by yeast 
preparations is that it proceeds much less rapidly 
than fermentation a oorrespondmg amount of 
livmg yeast Thus Buchner’s yeast juice ferments 
at only about 1/20 1/40 of the rate of the yeast 
from which it is denved 

The fact that the rate of fermentation of such a 
jiuoe can be raised m favourable circumstances 
some ten to twenty times simply by mcreasing the 
supply of phosphate seems to me to mdicate clearly 
that a large fraction, at least half, of the fermentmg 
complex of the yeast has escaped injury m the 
preparation and has passed mto the juice, but that 
the mechanism for the supply of morgamc phos 
phate has been JQ a large extent destroyed Neither 
arsenate nor noosphate has an accelerating action 
on the rate oi^ermentation by hving yeast This 
may be due tftthe fact that the supply of morgamc 
phosphate m the interior of the yeosb cell is already 
optimal, but some doubt exists as to whether or 
not th^ salts freely penetrate the cell If, how- 
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ever, as seems to me probable, it is true that in the 
making of preparations from yeast it is the phos- 
phate-supphung mechanism that is thrown out 
of gear, it oeoomes an object of mquiry m what 
w$,y this IS brought about 
several possibihties present themselves As sug- 
gested for the fermentmg complex itself by Euler 
and hia colleagues, the phosphatase may m large 
part be combmed with the cytoplasm and thrown 
out of action when the cell is killed Another 
possibihty 18 that in the cell the action is localised 
and that disorganisation of the cell leads to less 
favourable oonoitions (for example, concentration, 
presence of mhibitors, etc ) and to lessened rate of 
action There is some evidence for this, smce the 
amount of phosphatase present, as judged by the 
normal rate of fermentation (Type 2 ), seems to 
dimmish as the disorganisation of the cell becomes 
more complete Thus dried yeast and yeast de 
hydrated with acetone ferment sugar (Type 2) more 
rapidly than yeast juice, although when phosphate 



IS freely supphed they all cause fermentation at 
about the same rate Again, some labile substance 
which acts as an accelerator of the phosphatase 
may be inactivated by the various modes of treat- 
ment (gnndmg, drymg, treatment with toluene or 
acetone, etc ) to which the cell is subjected 

The process least hkely to activate such an 
accelerating substance is probably that of Buchner, 
but the possibility also exists that such a substance, 
if present, might be adsorbed and thus removed from 
the jmce by the large quantity of kieselguhr em- 
plwed 

Experiments (not yet published) have recently 
been made in my laboratory by Miss Maofarlane 
to find out at what stage in the process the change 
occun and whether a juice richer m phosphatase 
could be obtamed by modifying the process of 
gnndmg and pressing out It appears, however, 
that simple grmding with sand produces a change 
of the same order as that observed m Buchner’s 
yeast juice The expenments were made by gnnd- 
mg a mixture of sand and yeast for different times 
and testmg the rate of fomentation and response 
to phosphate at mtervals of the whole mass without 
piessmg out (Fig 2) 

These curves show the rate of fermentation of 
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2 gm of yeaet + 2 gm of sand m 20 c c of 10 per those which occur m the various preparations made 
cent fructose at 30“ , (a) without gnndmg , (b) after from the dead cell, but differ from these mamly 
grmdmg for 20 minutes , and (c) after finding for in the relative intensity of some of the reactions, 
60 nunutes At the pomt marked witii an arrow and I know no vahd argument against this assump- 
0 6 c c of 2M potassium hydrogen phosphate was tion 

added The curves show that the longer the period The cycle undergone by the phosphate in the 
of grmdmg, the lower the rate of fermentation and senes of changes which constitutes ordinary fer- 
the greater the response to phosphate Here agam mentation clearly consists m the alternate forma 
the total loss of fermenting power was only small tion of a phosphonc ester and the hydrolysis of this 
Minor differences were observed when different to free phosphoric acid A simple calculation 
substances were substituted for the kieselguhr based on the phosphorus content of hving yeast 
usedby Buchner, the most active juice, for example, shows that the whole of this phosphate must pass 
being obtamed by the use of calcium carbonate, through the stage of phosphoric ester every five 
whereas banum carbonate yielded totally inactive or six minutes in order to maintain the normal rate 
material Further investigation may possibly of fermentation, whereas m an average sample of 
throw more light on this aspect of the question yeast juice the cycle, calculated in the same way, 
I have assumed up to now that the processes m would last nearly two hours 
the living cell are essentially of the same kind as {To be continued ) 


Hybrid Vigour and Fibre Production 

M an may not consume more vegetable food per the Fj hybrid, usuaUy segregate mdependently and 
capita now than in days past, but it is there is little likelihood of many se^mgs of the 
certam that the amount of vegetable fibre employed new Fj generation contammg that happy summa- 
to plothe him, and to spread before his eyes the tion of dominant factors contributmg to vigorous 
prmted word, moreases from year to year, and growth which wore foitunately combined by the 
the subject of vegetable sources for our cellulose cross making the Fj plant However, m recent 
supplies 18 frequently canvassed as a result years numerous cases have come to light where 

In a very mterestmg and suggestive chapter in many factors, thus first brought together in a cross, 
their text book “ Genetics m Relation to Agncul have remamed together during subsequent genera- 
ture ”, Messrs Babcock and Claussen, two dis* tions as the result of that obscure process controlling 
tinguished geneticists of the University of Cahfonua the fusion and sorting of the constituents of the 
at Berkeley, pomt out that rapid vegetable growth, chromosome which are grouped under the term 
ui all kinds of plants is frequently very marked m ‘ Imkage ’ It is, therefore, perhaps worth pointing 
the first generation hybnd offspnng of crosses out that at the present time two plants which are 
between species or varieties , it is impossible to or have been under trial as sources of fibre may 
define the procedure too accurately m view of the represent the offspnng of a natural hybrid 
confusion that surrounds the taxonomists’ defimtion Prof F W Oliver, now enjoymg his well earned 
of a species, but these authors were refernng to a rest from the Department of Botany, University 
famihar phenomenon which very early received College, Gower Street, by taking charge for a short 
attention m the history of breedmg experiments period of the Botanical Department of the Univer- 
The rapid production of cellulose for the voracious sity of Cairo, has frequently directed attention to 
maw of the pnnting press depends upon the rapid the vigorous growth of one of these plants — rice 
growth of the plant, and in Amenca, following the grass or cord grass, Spartina Townaendti 
lead of such geneticists as Babcock and Claussen, Three articles upon this grass, upon its dis- 
the foresters are explonng the possibihties of tnbution, its use m reolamung maritime muds and 
hybridisation as the source of an F, generation of resisting foreshore erosion, and as a fodder, etc , 
trees which shall grow more qmckly than either appear^ m the Journal of the Ministry of Agncul 
parent The mtention, of course, is to propagate ture recently, and were reprinted by the Mimstry 
such a vigorous seedlmg when procured by vege as Miscellaneous Publication No 66 , whilst, during 
tative means In such a ‘ clone ’ of vegetatively the War, experiments were made with this plant 
propagated trees the hybnd vigour of the ongmal m paper makmg As Prof Ohver pomts out m 
plant may be expected to persist, and when, as m his contnbution m these articles, we are still un- 
the case of the paper pulp industry, the essential certain of the accuracy of the assumption that this 
pomt IS quantitative yield of wood, to a certam grass arose as a hybrid between the species 8 
extent regardless of quality, the problem is rela altemtflora and S sfriefa, expenments made m cross 
tively clear-cut and there seems considerable ing the putative parents having so far been without 
possibiUtyofattammont of the practical end in view result If a hybnd, it is at least remarkable that 

Where, however, plants of bnefer duration of no segregates have been discovered durmg the fifty 
life are concerned, and where each new generation years m which the spread of 8 Townaendti has now 
of plants 18 raised from seed, at first sight the been observed 

possibihty of obtammg more-vigorously growmg . In the other case, the plant m question is under 
plants as the result of hybndisation seems very much more vigorous exploitation as a fibre plant 
remote As is well known, m subsequent genera- ‘ Brotex ’ was referred to in NATtrBB of Mar 9, 
tions, the Mendehan growth factors, combmed m 1929 Its botanical history is far less known than 
No. 3147 ,Vol 126] 
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that of 8paii%na Towntendtt, aa ite examination 
has been conducted for commercial rather than 
soientiflc ends We are told, however, that this 
malvaceous plant is a hybrid biennial which comes 
true to seed and can be grown successfully m 
Devonshire, with vigorous production of fibre 
The Brotex Company, of 10 New Burlington Street, 
London, has issued a booklet contauung some very 
stnkmg photographs of the plant imder cultivation 
at I'btnes, Devonshire There seems httle doubt 
also that a valuable fibre can be obtained from the 
plant , it has still, of course, to estabUsh its place 
as a commercial source of fibre 
Agam, we seem to be confronted with a case of 
vigorous cell wall production by a plant of hybrid 
on^ If the claims for the plant are justified 
and this vigour of growth mamtained in subsequent 
years, as m the case of Sparttna, once more the 
question arises whether linkage has eatabhshed 
amongst the hybrid ofispnng a stable and vigorous 
race of plants 


Another alternative m such cases has to be borne 
m nund, and will doubtless form the subject of 
future mvestigation In Citrus and m many other 
genera of plants, it is possible to mamtam a hybrid 
race mtact, although propagating by seed, because 
these seei^B are actually asexually produced, so 
that though ‘ seed ’ is planted, the plants are 
actually members of one vegetatively propagated 
‘ clone ’ 

The whole subject of the utihsation of hybrid 

3 ur, for fibre production as for fruit and vege- 
B production m the service of man, is a fascmat- 
ing topic fraught with great practical possibihties 
In view, especially, of the utilisation of Britain’s 
tropical resources, it is to be hoped that its investi- 
gation will not be left to America , but, on a con- 
servative estimate, twenty times the number of 
scientific workers are engaged m the study of 
plant genetics in the l^ted States compared 
with the number of workers in this field in the 
British Empire 


Obituary 


Mr E T Nbwton, F R S 

E dwin TULLEY newton, who died m Lon- 

don on Jan 28, aged nearly nmety, was for 
many years a leader m the study of fossils m Great 
Britain He was bom m London m May 1840, and 
at an early age was apprenticed to a handicraft which 

S ave him special skill m designing and carrying out 
ehcate mampulations He was at the same time 
deeply interested m natural history, and was 
fortunate m attracting the notice of Huxley, whose 
lectures he attended at the Royal School of Mines 
m Jermyn Street Eventually, m 1865, he became 
assistant to Huxley, who was then naturahst to 
the Geolomcal Survey, and henceforth he was able 
to follow his inclination and devote himself to the 
study of life, both recent and fossil His official 
work, however, led to his deahng chiefly with fossils, 
and in 1882, when Mr Robert Etheridge left for 
the British Museum, he was appomted palseon 
tologist to the Geological Survey, a position which 
he occupied until his retirement under the age 
hmit m 1905 

Newton’s earhest noteworthy success, ansing out 
of his routme duties, was the preparation of the 
first satisfactory microscope sections of coal, for use 
by Huxley m a lecture which he dehvered at Leeds 
in 1870, and afterwards published in the Gowtew- 
porary Review These sections Euxiused much in 
terest, because they revealed masses of spores as 
the chief constituent of certain bitummous coals, 
and Newton followed up the subject m his first 
scientific paper, which was pubhshed m the 
Geological Magazine in 1875 Next he turned to 
the diffioufak task of preparing a regular senes of 
transversjOieotions through the bram of a cock- 
roach, wB^h he described, vntih the aid of his own 
drawings, m the Quarterly Journal of Mteroacopical 
Science m 1879 Each of these sections represent^ 
a known thickness, and Newton reproduced them 
exactly on an enlarged scale m a senes of plates 
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of soft pinewood He then fixed the wooden plates 
together in regular order, and thus made a ma^fied 
model of the cockroach bram, which he desermed in 
the Journal of the Quekelt Microscopical Club This 
was one of the first attempts to make a model from 
serial sections, and it is now preserved m the 
Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons 

Newton’s chief ofiicial duty as palffiontologist to 
the Geological Survey, like that of his colleague 
George Sharman, was the preparation of lists of 
fossils for the memoirs which accompamed the 
maps Throughout his career, however, he did 
much more than official routme, and found both 
time and opportumty to make many important 
contributions to our knowledge, especially of the 
fossil Vertebrata His earhest researches of this 
kmd were devoted to the Cretaceous fishes, and he 
published his results not only in short papers, but 
also in his well known memoir on the “ Cretaceous 
Chimmroid I’lshes'’, issued by the Geological Survey 
m 1878, and in the second edition of Dixon’s 
“ Geology and Fossils of Sussex ”, which appeared 
in the same year 

Most of the English Cretaceous fish-remains were 
fragmentary, and Newton was always fasemated by 
fragments, which needed special sl^l and patience 
for their interpretation He was particularly inter- 
ested m the scattered remains of the small mammals, 
birds, and fishes found m the later geological forma 
tions , and as the museums of London proved to 
be deficient m the skeletons of common existmg 
ammals which he wanted for comparison, he pro 
needed to make his own collection He thus 
brought toother a valuable series of exquisitely 
prepared weletons, which mcluded parts often 
neglected, such as the otohths of fishes Aided by 
this collection, he made great additions to our 
knowledge of the vertebrate fauna of Bntam which 
immediately preceded the present, and his services 
were frequently sought when isolated bones and 
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teeth were discovered in cave deposits and other 
comparatively recent geological formations In 
this connexion may be raecially mentioned his 
Survey memoirs on “ The Vertebrata of the Forest 
Bed ^ries of Norfolk and Suffolk ” (1882) and 
“ The Vertebrata of the Pliocene Deposits of 
Bntam ” (1891), also his paper on the Pleistocene 
vertebrates from the Ightham fissure in Kent con 
tnbuted to the Geological Society’s Journal in 
1894 He continued such researches at intervals 
until qmte recently, his last paper, on a bone of a 
jiehcan from the Yorkshire peat, appeanng m The 
Naturaltst of June 1928 It may be addfed that 
Newton rarely dealt with controversial matters, but 
his account of a human skull found m a Pleistocene 
deposit at Galley Hill, Kent, pubhshed by the 
Geological Society m 1895, began a long discussion 
which still continues 

Of all Newton’s contributions to vertebrate 
palseontology, however, the most fundamental were 
three memoirs on fossil reptiles published m the 
Philoaophtcai Tranaactiona of the Royal Society 
In 1887, by the delicate preparation of the skull of 
a pterodactyl from the Upper Lias of Whitby, he 
gave the first satisfactory description of the brain 
of a flymg reptile In 1893 and 1894, by takmg 
gutta percha casts from the hollows left by the 
decay of bones which were once buned m the 
Permo 'Tnassic sandstones of Elgm, Scotland, he 
utilised in an astomshmg manner a most un- 
promising collection of the remams of various land 
reptiles, and revealed several skulls and other parts 
of the skeleton of genera closely related to some 
previously found only m the Karroo formation 
of South Africa and m correspondmg rocks m 
India 

Although occupied so much with research, 
Newton still found time to take an active part m 
the work of scientific societies m London For 
several periods he was a member of council of the 
Geological and Palaiontographioal Societies and of 
the Geologists’ Association He was also a member 
of the pubhcation and finance committees of the 
Zoological Society He was president of the Geo 
legists’ Association in 1896-98, and president of the 
Palseontographical Society from 1921 to 1928 He 
was elected a fellow of the Royal Society in 1893, 
and received the Lyell Medal from the Geological 
Society m the same year To his scientific worth 
was added a charming personality, unassunung and 
kindly, which leaves happy memories with all who 
had the good fortune to be associated with him 
•A- S W 


Sib Gbobgb Dabcer Thabe 
Sir Gsobob ThaIie died on Jan 14 within four 
months of the eightieth amuversary of his birth 
He was associated with Umversity College, London, 
as student, demonstrator, professor of anatomy, and 
ementus professor for more than sixty three years 
When only twenty years of age, and not yet qualified 
to practise medicine, he was chosen by Prof Georgb* 
Vmer Ellis for the office of demonstrator of ana- 
tomy, and seven years later, on Elhs’s retirement. 
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Thane was appointed to succeed him in the pro- 
fessorship, which he occupied for forty two years 

The mere enumeration of the forty nme years 
which Thane devoted to the teaching of anatomy 
at Umversity College represents only one aspect of 
the great services he rendered Nor did the work 
or research m, and teachmg of, anatomy form the 
major element in his whole hearted devotion to 
University (Allege and to anatomy His greatest 
achievement was his cultivation of a personal know- 
ledge of the students who worked under him, and 
of a smeere interest m their welfare, which he main- 
tained throughout their subsequent careers He 
became their lifelong friend Thus his genial per- 
sonahty, and in particular his passion for accuracy 
m observation and restramt in expressing what he 
saw, influenced the hves of thousands of medical 
men and women This played a large part in 
building up the solid reputation of medical educa- 
tion in London 

Thane had a very wide and exact knowledge of 
anatomical literature Among his contemporaries 
he was personally acquamted not merely with their 
published works but also with the men themselves 
m their laboratories and their social life By his 
own investigations he acquired the critical instru 
raent for assessing the value of other anatomists’ 
work, and his judgment and power of lucid expres- 
sion made his own writings a sober and wonderfully 
accurate picture of the state of anatomical know- 
ledge 

Like his predecessors m the chair of anatomy at 
Umversity College — the men who createii “ Quam’s 
Anatomy ” and made it the standard text book 
which was adopted as a model throughout the world 
— ^he put his best work into this book, rather than 
into the scientific journals His contributions to 
the 9th and 10th editions of ‘ ‘ Quain’s Anatomy ’ ’ not 
merely maintained the high qualities and reputation 
of the work, but also extended its range and pre- 
cision, and made it the most reliable and adequate 
text book on the subject that at the time had been 
produced 

Thane was one of the founders of the Anatomical 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland, and years 
afterward when he became its president the respect 
in which he was held abroad was shown by an 
exceptionally large attendance of distinguished 
foreign anatomists Thane was an active member 
of the German and French anatomical societies, and 
took a dehght in attending their meetings, as well 
as the international anatomical congresses 

Durmg bis years of service as inspector of ex- 
penmento on living ammals. Thane took a keen 
mterest in acquirmg a personal knowledge of 
physiolo^ts and in facilitating their work He 
was an honorary D So of Dublm and LL D of 
Edinburgh, and on his retirement from the active 
work of hiB professorship a knighthood was con 
ferred upon him m recogmtion of his public service 
By hiB death his former students have lost a wise 
and kindly friend and the science of anatomy a 
teacher who unobtrusively did a vast amount of 
work to estabhsh the foundations of an exact know 
ledge of the human body 
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News and Views. 


Db Cabi. ST 0 BHXB, profeesor of pure mathematics ] 
m the tlmversity of Oslo, Norway, is shortly visitmg | 
Great Britain — for the first time — ^pnmanly at the | 
mvitstion of the University of London He is known 
m scientific circles throughout the world as the leadmg I 
authority on the aurora polaria His work on this 
subject has covered a very wide range On the side 
of theory he has developed mathematically the ideas 
first propoxmded by Kron Birkeland as a result of 
laboratory experiments on the projection of cathode 
rays towards a magnetised ^here representmg the 
earth In a long senes of mathematical papers, 
Stermer has mvestigatod the trajectones of electric 
corpuscles projected from the sun towards the earth 
and defiected by the earth’s magnetic field , he has 
shown that numerous observed features of the aurora 
can thus receive a natural explanation Many 
problems connected with aurorte and the associated 
phenomena of magnetic storms still remam unsolved, 
but it seems oertam that much of S termer’s work will 
form on mtegral part of the complete theory when 
this is amved at finally 

Fubtbkb, Stermer is a great pioneer observei of 
aurorae , he was the first to develop a practical and 
accurate method of determinmg the height and situa 
tion of auroral m the atmosphere Simultaneous 
photographs of the aurorae are taken, from two or 
more places connected by telephone, and on plates 
that also show some of the background of stars, which 
serve as reference points for direction The tele 
phonic facilities which he receives in this work from 
the national authorities m Norway, when an aurora 
IS m progress, afford a remarkable instance of State 
00 operation m purely scientific research Among 
his most important recent discoveries is the fact that 
the exceptionally high auroral rays, nsing to heights 
of 700 km or 800 km , are situated m the sunht 
atmosphere, though they are viewed after sunset at 
the place of observation , he has also recently 
directed attention to the long period radio echoes, 
which he attributes to refiootion by streams of solar 
corpuscles far from the earth Prof Stermer is 
lecturing m London on Feb 28, Mar 6 and 7, mainly 
on the theory of the aurora, but also on his observa 
tions, which he will illustrate with many of his 
beautiful auroral photographs He is also visiting 
the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, Manchester, 
Edmburgh, and Aberdeen It is to be hoped that his 
Visit, particularly to Scotland, will arouse new mterast 
in the observation of aurone by skilled amateur 
observers , an mtemational committee, of which he 
IB chairman, has prepared an auroral atlas, and various 
alternative plans, for use in such observations 

Thb Bntisb Industries Fair, 1930, was opened on 
Feb 17, jjnd wll remam open until Feb 28 The 
London section is being held this year at Olympia 
instead of, as formerly, at the White City The 
Birmingham section is held, as before, at Castle Brom 
wich At London the exhibits cover a wide and 
diversified range of British manufacture, mcluding — 
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to take only a few examples at random — cutlery, 
jewellery, glassware, paper, leather, toys, scienti^ 
and optical instruments, wireless apparatus, musical 
instruments, chemicals, and textiles The exhibits 
at Birmmgham may be described as heavier, smee 
they relate mainly to the iron and metal trades, power 
(hghting, heatmg, cooking, and ventilatmg plant), 
engmeermg, railway plant, mining plant, and brewing 
While the London section is organised by the Depart 
ment of Overseas Trade, the Birmingham section is 
oiganised by the Chamber of Commerce under the 
auspices and with the support of the Department of 
Overseas Trade It should be noticed that only 
British manufacturmg firms are permitted to exhibit, 
and that no exhibitor may exhibit articles other than 
those of his own manufacture Smee the Fair is 
organised for busmess and not for show, trade buyers 
are admitted to the Fair free between 10 a m and 
8 B M on each day The public are, however, ad 
nutted daily on payment between 4 pm and 8 pm, 
except on Saturday, Feb 22, when the hours will be 
1 PM to 8pm 

In order to further the busmess purpose of the Fair, 
the Department of Overseas Trade has installed a 
special office m the Faur where visitors and exhibitors 
can obtam commercial information on such subjects 
as tariffs, transport, etc In addition, there is m each 
section of the Fair an officer of the Department who 
IS prepared to give mformation as to conditions in 
overseas markets, sources of supply, the appomtment 
of suitable agents, and other matters relatmg to export 
trade Besides these facilities the servicos of mter 
pretors are available free of charge The British 
Industries Fair has grown steadily from strength to 
strength It is perhaps the one Exhibition which 
offers, above all others, the greatest opportunity of 
seemg the latest developments m British manufactures 
gathered together under one roof — or, rather, under 
two roofs, one m London and the other in Birmingham 
The importance of the Fair at this critical period m the 
manufacturing mdustry of Great Bntam can scarcely 
be exaggerated 

An mtereetmg experiment has been inaugurated m 
Lanarkshire this week as a result of which ten thousand 
school children are receiving three quarters of a pmt 
of mdk daily until July The scheme is the most 
ambitious venture m the realms of physiological 
research ever attempted in Great Bntam Five 
I thousand children are receivmg a ration of raw milk, 
i five thousand axe receivmg pasteunsed milk, and ten 
I thousand will be observed as control subjects All 
I are bemg weighed penodically, and elaborate data 
regarding increase m stature, progress m healih, etc , 
will be compiled at the close of the expenment The 
enormous number of children mvolved m the test will 
ensure that results will be of so general a character 
that physiologists Ball be able to justify the broadest 
conclusions from them It is expected by loading 
Scottish ognculturists that the consumption of milk 
m Scotland will be greatly mcreased as a result of the 
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expenment At present the consumption per head in 
Scotland is one of the smallest m the world, and an 
increase would raise the standard of public health m 
the country 

From the medical pomt of view, tins expenment m 
Lanarkshire is equally mterestmg All milk used is 
Grade A, guaranteed from herds free from tuberculosis 
At present almost three thousand cases of tuberculosis 
are reported every year ui Scotland, and if this scheme 
assists by showing to the people the benefits denvod 
from usmg the best milk available, then it will to a 
great extent have justifaed itself All the arrange 
ments are in the hands of the Lanarkshire Education 
Authonty and ite staff of doctors, nurses, and teachers 
No admmistrative charges will require to be met, and 
all the money will be available to provide the milk 
Ihe coat of the scheme is m the neighbourhood of 
19000, of which £5000 has been granted by the Empire 
Marketmg Board and £2000 by the Distress in Mining 
Areas (Scotland) Fund The remainmg £2000 will bo 
provided from a source not yet known The experi 
ment was maugurated at a meeting in Hamilton 
Academy on Saturday last, when an address was given 
by Mr Thomas Johnston, Under Secretary of State 
for Scotland Several Lanarkshire Members of Par 
hament also took part, and representatives were 
present from the West of Scotland Agricultural 
College, the Hannah Dairy Research Institute, the 
Scottish Milk Agency, Ltd , and the Farmers’ Union 
Nme hundred gallons of milk are being supplied daily 
by the Scottish Milk Agency, Ltd 

Thr composition of the new Economic Advisory 
Council was announced by the Prune Minister in the 
House of Commons on Feb 12 Fifteen non Minis 
tenal members have been selected to serve in an 
advisory capacity, and of these, fave represent what 
may be called the academic side, namely, Mr G D H 
Cole, Sir Daniel Hall, Sir William Hardy, Mr J M 
Keynes, and Mr R H Tawney Seven of the mem 
bers have been drawn from industry and" finance, in 
eluding Sir Arthur Balfour (chairman of the Com 
mittee on Industry and Trade), Sir John Cadman, 
Mr Ernest Debenham, Sir Andrew Duncan, Sir Alfred 
Lewis, Sir William MXmtock, and Sir Josiah Stamp 
Labour organisations sure represented by Mr Ernest 
Bevm and Mr W M Citrine, while Mr W B Blair 
IB representative of the co-operative movement The 
Ministerial members of the Council, as already an 
nounced in the Treasury Minute dated Jan 27, are the 
Prime Minister (chairman), the Chancellor of the Ex 
chequer, the Lord Privy Seal, the President of the 
Board of Trade, and the Minister of Agnoulture 
Other Ministers may from time to tune be invited by 
the Prime Minister to participate m the debberations 
of the Council, and it has been stated that a number 
of distmguished mdustnahsts and economists have con 
seated to assist on specific pomts A whole tune staff 
has also been appomted, oonsistmg of Mr Thomas 
Jones (secretary), Mr H D Henderson, Mr A F 
Hemming, Mr H V Hodson, and Mr Colm Q Clark 

The appomtment of the Economic Advisory Council 
has recently been the subject of correspondence m the 
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columns of the Ttmes In the issue dated Feb 13, 

‘ Econax ’ pointed out that a vast amount of economic 
information is already provided by various Govern- 
ment Departments, such as the Board of Trade, the 
Mmistry of Labour, the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, and the Ministry of Transport On the 
establishment of the Board of Trade there is a chief 
economic adviser to II M Government who is able to 
draw upon all the resources of the Board Empire 
problems of an economic character are already covered 
by the Imperial Economic Committee, the Imperial 
Shipping Committee, and the Empire Marketing 
Board In view of this very exhaustive machmery for 
the collection of economic data and for advisory pur 
poses, ‘ Econax ’ argued that the setting up of an 
Economic Advisory Council is an innovation which 
appears to merit more detailed exammation by Parlia 
ment than it has hitherto leceivod Commenting on 
this letter, the Times stressed the existence of a net 
work of departmental and other bodies created for 
the very needs which an Economic Advisory Council 
appears to be designed to supply “ Why should 
the Civil Research Committee or the Melohett Turner 
Conference be superseded as co ordinatmg bodies ”, 
or if they were not to be superseded, “ How was the 
new Council to supplement their work ” f In a reply 
to ‘ Econax ’, Sir William Beveridge claims that some 
body IS necessary to co ordinate the various economic 
activities of different departments so that the eoo 
nomic life of the country may be seen as a whole by 
the Government, although he admits that only ex- 
perience can show if the new machinery will accom- 
plish this object 

Prof Julian Huxley, speaking on the aims of 
school biology, in an address delivered on Feb 8 to 
the School Nature Study Union, urged the cultural 
value of the subject, and deprecated unnecessary 
technicality in the teaching He pointed out the 
■wide applications of biological pnnciples to purely 
human, political questions, such as population, 
eugenics, social and personal hygiene, and so on, and 
their consequent national importance , and sub 
mitted that this consideration justifies the employ 
ment of biology as a ‘ bridge ’ by which the humanities 
should be linked with natural science , the easiest 
bridge bemg afforded by the history of biology In 
the course of the e^ldrees it was shown that many of 
the facts and principles of chemistry and physics, 
mcludmg mechanics, can be approached and eluci- 
dated from the biological side , to mention but a few 
examples, respiration naturally leads to the chemistry 
of combustion , nutrition and metabolism to sources, 
expenditure, and conservation of energy, and also to 
the theory of solution and osmosis , skeletal stnic- 
tures to the mechames of levers In actual practice, 
however, the order of teachmg is almost always re- 
versed, the chemical and physical processes exhibited 
by living organisms bemg approached through 
previous study of inanimate objects In view of the 
fact that Nature study, chiefly of a biological kind, 
f IS usually the first stage m science teaching, it is more 
rational to expand on this foundation in every pos- 
sible direction so as to embiaoe the other subjects as 
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the educational edifice la enlarged, rather than to 
create a gap, and start the second stage, where 
definite scientific principles are properly introduced, 
ds novo and disconnected from its predecessor 

For bis presidential address to the Optical Society 
on Feb 18, Mr F Twyman took as his subject “Optics 
m Radio Transmission and Other Freeh Fields ” 
Optics, which origmally meant the science treatmg 
of light and the phenomena of vision, has, said Mr 
Twjonan, by general consent come to molude the 
phenomena of infra red and ultra violet radiation 
The tune is now npe for a further extension to include 
other radiations, such as those used in radio trans 
mission and the X rays Not only does the propaga 
tion of all these radiations follow the same laws, but 
also the mamfestations of them which have become of 
mterest m recent years are often of a nature long 
famihar to those dealmg with optics Furthermore, 
some of the recent developments have resulted from 
the apphoation of minds tramed m optics to considera 
tion of these other radiations Illustrations mclude 
the polarisation and interference of radio waves, the 
latter phenomenon enablmg the height of the Heavi 
Bide layer to be determined , while the use of the 
notions associated with the diffraction gyrating have 
resulted m novel suggestions for radio transmission 
The ‘ optical ’ phenomena of X rays mclude the forma 
tion of characteristic spectra of the elements by the use 
of a crystal in a manner closely analogous to that in 
which the well known optical spectra are produced by 
means of a diffraction gratmg The production of 
Aston’s mass spectra, m which atoms of varying mass 
are distributed, and photographically register their 
position in a ‘ spectrogram was also dealt with 

In a leadmg article m the Engineer for Feb 14, 
reference is made to the appointment of Sir Harold 
Hartley as vice president of the London, Midland and 
Scottish Railway Ck) (Natuer, Fob 8, p 213), and to 
the subject of scientific research on the railways An 
advisory council of eminent men of science is to be 
set up under the chairmanship of Sir Harold, and our 
contemporary asks, among other things, whether the 
investigations made are to be solely for the benefit of 
the L M and S R , or whether the results are to bo 
made available for the other companies Collective 
experiment and collective testing have gone further 
tlW collective research, and the question is of greater 
moment now, as a committee is inquiring into the 
question of the Department of Scientific and In 
dustrial Research establishmg a locomotive expert 
mental testing station There are many matters, 
both technical and economic, connected with the 
railways that will pay for careful inquiry, and one of 
the thmgs to be guarded against is unnecessary over- 
lappmg and duphcatiun It is pointed out that the 
capital invested m the railways of Great Bntam 
mnounts to 1211 nullton pounds , the receipts to 218 
millions h yeSlr, and the expenditure to 177 millions, 
and that no fewer than 700,000 persons are employed 
on them To emphasise the value of research, the 
Engineer recalls the figures given by Mr Qaroke at a 
recent luncheon of the British Electrical and Aihed ! 
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I Industnoe Research Association Research work on 
insulating oils, he said, has cost £8S00 but is saving 
£100,000 a year , researches on the heating of buned 
cables has cost £18,600, but has saved the mdustry 
at least half a milhon and added something like four 
millions to the duration value of the cables 

Thr movement for establishmg scientific and in- 
dustrial museums m important provincial centres is 
one worthy of support from all those who have it m 
their power to further such projects, and it is with 
mterest we learn that the North East Coast Institu 
tion of Engmeers and Shipbuilders is takmg active 
measures for the founding of an engineering museum 
m Newcastle In a memorandum, the Cotmcil of the 
Institution has given its reasons for so doing and it has 
now requested the Lord Mayor of Newcastle on Tyne 
to appoint a fully representative committee for the 
purpose of establishmg the proposed museum As 
the metropolis of one of the largest industrial districts 
in Great Bntam, Newcastle has cause to be proud of 
its long list of distinguished shipbuilders and engmeers, 
and with the assistance of the great firms in the 
district there should be no difficulty m immediately 
formmg a nucleus for such an mstitution Stephenson, 
Hawthorn, Armstrong, Swan, Palmer, Tweddell, 
Noble, and Parsons are but a few of those who, during 
the past hundred years, have contributed to engmeer 
mg progress, and their names are wntten large across 
the amials of the Tyne Stephenson’s first locomotives 
conveyed coal to the river Stephenson’s shop m 
Forth Street was the fii-st locomotive factory m the 
world , the John Bowes, the forerunner of our ocean 
tramps, was laimched on the Tyne , hydraulic cranes 
and hydraulic tools were introduced there by Arm 
strong and Tweddell , the turbo generator and the 
marme steam turbme were brought to perfection there, 
while m the Tyne built vessels the Tur^nta and Maure 
tania the river gave birth to two of the most histone 
ships that ever floated 

Whii,k engmeenng and shipbuildmg occupy a fore 
most place among the mdustries of the north of Eng 
land, that of coal mming is equally important and its 
history goes back to the thirteenth century The 
development of coal mining and transport would alone 
form an interestmg section for an industnal museum 
But Newcastle is the home of many industries to 
which science has given birth, as it is also the cultural 
centre of Northumberland and Durham, which have a 
population of more than 2,000,000 The museum thus 
should bo not only a place for the preservation of 
memorials of the past but also an mstjtution with 
definite educational aims We may perhaps be per 
mitted to express the hope that the exhibits will be 
chosen with the greatest care , that each section will 
be made to illustrate in orderly sequence the out 
standing improvements of the subject and that it will 
bo borne m mmd that a few objects well displayed 
are generally of greater use to the visitor than more 
extensive collections It should also be possible, m 
such a museum, to secure for temporary loan, collec- 
tions of a similar character to those distributed to 
local museums by the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
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and an essential part of the work of the museum should 
be the provision of oecaaional leetures both of an ele 
mentary charewjter suitable for school classes and of a 
most advanced nature for the general public In the 
development of a local technological museum such as 
18 evidently contemplated, the committee will have 
many problems to solve , m the museums in London, 
Munich, and elsewhere, the committee will have much 
experience to draw on, but it will have at the same 
time the opportunity of founding a iniiseiun which 
might well become a model for others elsewhere 
The interest of Ur seems inexhaustible P^nch 
report from Mr Woolley now seems to open up frt>sh 
vistas in the development of the early civilisation of 
Mesopotamia In the present season, the woik of the 
month of December, which is desciibed in the Timea 
of Feb 11, has revealeil material whuh once more 
takes the time series back to a date far beyond the 
hopes of the excavator m this aiea a few years ago 
Continuing excavation in the cemetery aiea, the t x 
pcdition, among other discoveries, has fomid a man’s 
burial with the remains of a wig deoorateil with gol<l 
ear rings and a gold frontlet, thus confinning a sus 
jiicion that the Sumerian nobleman was clean shaven 
and wore a wig on state occasions The < hief in 
terest of the excavation in this area has now, however, 
been diverted to the huge rubbish mounds in which 
the graves were dug Here eight well defined strata 
have been found Over the graves is the stratum of 
the First Dynasty, about 3100 b r , below this a 
layer with slightly earlier seals , then a deep zone m 
which are nearly all the graves Below the graves 
are five further layers contaming tablets and seal 
impressions It is mtcrosting to notice that m the 
siK cessive strata a gradual development from natural 
ism to convention m art is noticeable Iiitiuate 
linear designs such as are not known in any later 
period are sometimes tombmed with signs from the 
sciipt In some cases half the characters are new , 
in others they are interrupted by pictures, birds, bulls’ 
heads, and the like, which suggest a transition stage 
between hieroglyphic and linear writing 

The whole senes of now finds at Ur is unparalleled 
in Mesopotamia, so much so that it is suggesteil a 
foreign origin might bo attributed if it wore not foi the 
clearly Sumenan character of other objects Bulls’ 
hoofs m copper exactly resemble the copper sculptures 
of the tombs, though more than 20 feet lower dowm 
The stratification of the cemetery is to be closely 
related with that of the town site, where a second ex 
cavation is in progress Hero houses are found built 
one above the rums of another In a depth of 29 feet, 
eight separate buildings have been unearthed, the 
fourth of these from the top already older than the 
royal graves, and the sixth contemporary with the 
cemetery stratum which produced the bulls’ feet and 
the remarkable seal impressions In the eighth are 
splendid examples of the pottery painted in three 
colours hitherto reported only from Jemdet Nasr, near 
Kish, and below begin to appear the black and green 
sherds of the al ’Ubaid type In this same stratum 
was found the figure of a wild boar in steatite, the 
oldest piece of sculpture from Ur 
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A FILM phonograph which plays continuously for 
two hours has now been invented by Dr C W 
Hewlett, the engineer to the General Electric Co of 
America A reel of film four hundred feet long but 
small enough (o fit into a coat pocket can reproduce 
a complete play oi opera which otherwise would re 
quire at least fifteen twelve inch disc records To 
obtain this result Dr Hewlett utilises one of the 
methods used for recording sounds when making 
‘ talkie ’ films A jagged line photographi'd on the 
edge of the film represents the sound Light coming 
from a narrow slit jiasses through the film into a 
photoelectric tube As the teeth of the jagged lines 
pass by the slit the amount of light reac hing the tube 
IS varied and this vanes the magnitude of the elei trie 
iiirrent This current after amiiliflcation actuates a 
loud speakei and a clear reproduction of the original 
sound IS made According to the Sciencf' News 
Letter of Jan 26, this ‘ cliild of the talkies ’ heralds 
the home entertainer of the futuie The film has no 
sequence of photngiaphs and contains only sound 
lecords A continuous loop of film is used, unwinding 
from the inside as it winds up on the outside With 
the present model, theie is space for nine sepaiate 
souikI tracks, but this will iloubtloss be imreaaed 
When a tiack ends, the machine shifts automatically 
to the next in a frat tion of a second, so that there is 
no pruitKiil interruption of the sound The film runs 
at a speed of foity five feet pel minute which is 
about half the speeii at which ordinary talking motion 
picture filins luii bo far, no jilaiia have iieon an 
noimcod for the commercial development of the film 
phonograph 

iNmtKSi has boon taken in (ireat Britain in gliding 
since 189t>, when Pilcher and Weiss, to mention only 
two of the pioneers, made then successful experimeiits 
In Germany, because tiie Peace Troaty made the use 
of aiicraft difficult oi impossible for the private 
owner, the glider was developed scientifically, with 
the result that an entirely new typo of aircraft, the 
‘sail plane’, was eyolyed The glider will fly in a 
strong upwanl < urrent of air such as is found on the 
slopes of hills, but it is not capable of extending tiie 
flight beyond the limits of this current of air The 
' sail jilano ’, althougli it requires a moderate iijiwaril 
cuiront of air to start its flight, is able to make use of 
the very slight iqiward trend of the air winch sujiports 
cumulus clouds, the foico of gusts of wind, and line 
squalls, as well ns those very slight currents of air that 
aie due to the changes in the reflection of the sun’s 
rays by variations in the surface of the giound The 
ability of the ‘ sail plane ’ to soar in the same manner 
as a bird ojiens fiesh possibilities iii the held of aero 
nautics In Germany the Rhfin Rossitten Gesell 
schaft, and m the United States the National Glider 
Association Inc , have drawn up regulations to ensui-e 
the odefjuate strength and safety of gliders and ‘ sail 
planes ’ They issue certificates of airworthiness, 
approve gliding grounds, and license pilots and m 
structors for these engmeless aircraft In Great 
Britain the British Glidmg Association, 44 a Dover 
Street, London W 1, will do the same work , full 
regulations will be announced at the inaugural 
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meeting to be held on Mar 27 Lord Wakrfield la | 
preaenting a cup to the Aaaooiation, which will be 
awarded for the most mentonoue performance j 

At the meeting of the Linnean Society of London 
on Feb 6, the president. Sir Sidney F Harmer, e* 
hibited a pair of shoe laces, and commented on their 
zoological interest as illustrating a remarkable char 
actenstic of the Delphmaptendte This family, the 
only recent species of which are the white whale 
(D^htnapterug leucaa) and the narwhal (Monodon 
monoeeroa), both Arctic animals, differs from other 
Cetacea in the structure of the skin The epidermis 
m this order is normally in immediate contact with 
the blubber, a thick layer of dermis contauung a great 
quantity of oil or fat In the Delphmapterids the 
epidermis is separated from the blubber by a super- 
ficial layer of dermis, which by smtable treatment 
becomes leather of excellent quaUty, generally known 
as ‘porpoise leather’ The laces exhibited had more 
elasticity than ordmary leather, and probably were 
actual products of D leucaa, as mdicated by the 
designation, ‘ genuine white whale buckle lacee under 
which they are bemg sold The white whale has been 
captured m limited numbers, during recent years, 
chiefly by vessels operating from Norway 

Prot B Blaoklock, of the Liverpool School of 
Tropical Medicine, delivered a Ch^wick Public 
Lecture on Feb 13, taking as his subject " Health in 
West Africa ” The health problems of the British 
West African colonies are of growing importance 
The mcrease of annual West African trade, from six 
teen milhon pounds in 1907 to sixty million pounds 
in 1027, has resulted m a large influx of white resi 
dents The fall m the death and mvaliding rate among 
Government officials since the beguming of the cen 
tury has been remarkable For the period 1881-97, 
the Gold Coast officials had a death rate of more than 
76 per 1000 per annum, and Nigerian officials a death- 
rate of more than 63 per 1000 per annum , for 1028 
the death rate for officials over the whole of the West 
African colonies, including Gambia, Sierra Leone, the 
Gold Coast, and Nigeria, was only 6 7 per 1000 It 
would be useful to have similar figures from commer- 
cial firms with employees m West Africa The marked 
improvement m the health of Government officials 
reflects great credit on the medical and sanitary 
administration But it was obtained only by the co 
operation of the total white residents , the European 
in West African coastal regions can only keep free 
from disease by meticulous care of himself Even 
when free from actual sickness, the average Eurojiean 
does not feel fit in the West African low lymg country , 
better housmg and more suitable recreation, m which 
the governments might take an official mterest, will 
help to eliminate port of this disabihty Prof 
Blacklock then discussed the problem of trymg to 
bring the housmg, diet, and general samtation of the 
native up to a reasonable standard In West Africa 
there are under British rule some 26 million natives, 
and the vast majority of them are remote from 
medical aid Good work has been done m Sierra 
Leone m the form of a survey of disease and the con- 
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struction of good motor roads, but a very great deal 
can also be done by the education of the native, m his 
own tongue, m elementary hygiene 
Thb major contribution m the January number of 
the Natural Htalory Magaz%ne of the British Museum 
(Natural History) is Dr Rendle’s popular account of 
some of the impressions made upon a botanist by his 
recent tour with the British Association m South 
Africa Many naturalists will read with mterest also 
B I Pocock’sunravelhng of the identity of the ‘Nandi 
bear an unidentified predatory anunal, held m 
horror by the natives of East Africa (according to 
themselves), which so far has eluded the white sports 
man The skm and ekuU at last received as the 
authentic rehos of this creature turn out to be, as 
regards the skin a spiotted hyena, and as regards the 
skull a leopard The entire story of this fabulous 
beast and the solution prove again the need for the 
closest and most critical scrutmy of natural history 
information derived from native sources 
Thb Boyal Air Force is to be congratulated on the 
distinct success achieved with the first issue of its new 
journal, the Royal Air Force Quarterly The magazme 
has for its object the promotion and advancement of 
aeronautics, both m and out of the service, and if the 
standard of future issues can be kept as high as that 
attained in the first, so far as quality at any rate is 
concerned, its success is assured The articles deal, 
among others, with such diverse questions os opera- 
tions in the Near and Far East, co operation m the 
Army and Navy Air Force, air strategy, analysis of 
leadership, preparation for the Staff College, Trans 
Jordama, wmd structure, metal military aircraft, and 
high speed flight — clearly a very broad field of view 
The journal is illustrate by a senes of exquisitely 
produced and valuable photographs and reproduc 
tions which reflect great credit on the compilers It 
IS to be hoped that an equally lugh standard of finish 
will be maintamed m future issues 

Thk Medical Research Council has appomted Air 
Vice-Marshal David Munro, on his retirement, as 
Director of Medical Services, Boyal Air Force, to be 
Secretary of the Industnal Health Research Boeu'd m 
suoceesion to Mr D B Wilson, lately appomted 
Deputy Chief Inspector of Faotones at the Home 
Office Tlie appomtment will take effect on Mar 1 
Thb following officers and new members of Council 
of the Royal Astronomical Society were elected at 
the annua] general meeting of the Society on Feb 14 
Preaident Dr A C D Crommelm , Treaawer 
Mr J H Reynolds , Secretanea Prof H Dmgle 
and Dr W M Smart , Foreign Secretary Prof H H 
Turner , New Membera of Council Dr J A Carroll, 
Dr J Jackson, Mr B M Peek, and Prof F J M 
Stratton 

SiB Wn-UAK Bbago, Fullenan professor of chemistry 
m the Royal Institution and director of the Davy 
Faraday Research Laboratory, has been awarded 
the Franklm Medal by the Board of Managers of the 
Franklm Institute, Philadelphia, “ In recognition 
of a life work m the study of X-rays and radio- 
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activity, m the course of which he made fundamental 
contnbutions to that realm of physics, of his develop 
meat of a method of determining molecular and 
crystal structure by the reflection of X rays and of 
lu 3 fruitful guidance of the Davy Faraday Research 
Laboratory and the Royal Institution of Great 
Britam ” 

The High Voltage Research Laboratory of the 
Metropolitan Vickers Electrical Co , Ltd at Trafford 
Park, Manchester, will he opened by Sir Ernest 
Rutherford, President of the Royal Society, on 
Friday, Feb 28 In recent years the Company has 
been developing buildmg accommodation, equipment, 
and staff at Trafford Park to deal satisfactorily with 
its requirements for mvestigational work in the whole 
held of high voltage phenomena The nature of the 
opening function on Feb 28 will be a short formal 
ceremony by Sir Ernest Rutherford, followed by some 
special demonstrations, and an inspection and ex 
nmination of the detailed equipment m the high 
voltage laboratory itself, and also m the other labora 
Lines of the Company, oovenng a wide field of physics, 
metallurgy, and electrotechnics generally 

In conseiiuence of inquiries respecting psittacosis 
or pairot fever, the Minutry of Health has issued 
a memorandum on the subject which should prove 
useful to medical officers of health and others (Memo 
l6l/Mod London H M btationery Office, price 
Id ) The charaotenstics of the disease and the 
circumstances of its occurrenco aro described end 
precautionary measures suggested, and should sus 
jiecteil cases occur the data of importance for iiives 
tigation are detailed 

A NEW (the third) edition of “ Studies concoming 
the Handling of Milk ” {Betearch Monograph No 1) 
has been issued by, and may be obtained from, the 
Muustry of Agnculture and Fishenes, Whitehall 
Place, 8 W 1 (Is net post free) It contains much 
valuable and detailed information on the factors 
concerned m the production of clean and wholesome 
milk 

Messbs W Dawson and Sons, Ltd , Cannon House, 
Pilgrim Street, E C 4, have just issued a catalogue 
(N S No 2) of scientiflc journals, transactions of 
learned societies, and books relating to travel, topo 
graphy, ethnology, anthropology, statistics, etc The 
list is noteworthy for the many sets and long runs of 
scientific serials and transactions offered for sale — the 
longest to reach us recently It should be seen by all 
who wish to fill up gaps m their libraries 

With the publication of the January number, the 
CoUectum of Czeehoaloiak Chemical Communications 
begins a second volume of this new journal The 
first volume (reference to articles in which have 
appeared m Natubh) contained 690 pages In the 
January number there are papers on adsoiption 
phenomena at a mercury droppmg electrode and on 
the prejMiration of new sugars m the series of methyl 
jientoees There is also a bibliography of Czeoho 
Slovak chemical pubhoations which have apj>eared 
during 1929 m vanous joumab 
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The first number has reached us of the Journal 
of Dairy Research, a new periodical published on 
behalf of the Dairy Research Committee of the 
Empire Marketmg Board and edited by its chairman, 
Prof Stonhoiise Williams The journal is designed 
to mclude reviews by specialists of existing knowledge 
m different aajiects of dairying, origmal contributions 
to dairy science, and reviews and abstracts of current 
literature, and is published by the Cainbndge Univer- 
sity Press m half yearly parts of about 100 pages at 
the subscription price of 16» per volume of two parts 
The present number contains a foreword by Lord 
Passheld, a review monograph by E T Hainan 
on feeding standards for dairy cows, four original 
articles, and abstracts and reviews of current htera 

Monthlv summaries of current scientific and 
technical literature dealing with water supplies, 
sewage, trade wastes, river pollution and relevant 
subjects have been prepared dunng the past two 
years by the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research These summaries were compiled primarily 
for the use of the Water Pollution Research Board of 
the Department, and a limited iiumbei of copies were 
circulated in neostyled foim There is evidence that 
those summaries would be of value to a wider public, 
and It has been decided, therefore, to issue a monthly 
publication oontaming selected abstracts, the first 
number of which has just been issued as Summary 
of Current Literature, Vol 3, No 1, January 1930 
Abstracts Nos I 119 Water Pollution Research 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research 
(London H M Stationery Office Is 3d net Aimual 
subs Kis net) 

Applh. ATioNS are invited for the following ajipoint 
meiits, on or before the dates mentioned - A junior 
lecturer m mathematics at the Royal Mihtnrj Aca 
demy, Woolwich— The Commandant, Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich, SK 18 (Feb 28) A lecturer 
m charge, with good dogroo in jiliysits and oheunstiy, 
and a lecturer in applied science, nt the Ahertillory 
Mmmg and Technical Institute— D Brynmor Morgan, 
County Hall, Newport, Mon (Feb 28) An assistant 
lecturer m metallurgy in the University of Birming 
ham— The Secretary, The University, Binningham 
(Mar 3) An assistant lecturer and demonstrator 
m anatomy m the Faculty of Medicmo of the Univer 
sity of Birmmghom — The Secretary, The University, 
Birmingham (Mar 10) A keeper of the Natural 
History Division of the National Museum, Dublm, 
and two assistant keepers m the Art and Industrial 
Division, one assistant m the Irish Antiquities 
Division, and one assistant in the Natural History 
Division of the Museum — The Secretary, Civil Service 
Commission, 46 Upper O’Connell Street, Dubhn (Mar 
10) A semor and a junior research assistant under 
the Animal Diseases Research Association — The 
Secretary, Animal Diseases Research Association, 
Moredun Institute, Gilmerton, Edmburgh (Mar 31) 
‘A temporary part tune mathematics master at 
WiUesden Polytechnic — The Prmcipal, Willesden 
Polytechnic, Priory Park Road, Kilbum, N W 6 
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Researcl 

Birth- and Death-rates — In an article by Dr C 1 
Tietze m the Eugemcs Review for January last, 
interesting data regardmg the birth and death rates 
m Qertnany we given, as well as coinparablo statistics ] 
for England and France Since 1926 the birth rate 
of England has been less than that of Germany or 
France England and Germany were nearly equal 
in 1920, at 26 5 and 25 8 respectively The French 
rate was then 21 3, but afterwards fell to 18 2 (1928), 
while Germany was 18 fi and England 16 7 But 
considering the number of child bearing women, the 
French birth rate is 10 per cent higher than the 
German All these dimimshmg rates are evidently 
due to wider use of contraceptives and increased 
abortions Death rates have aunilarly decbned from 
26 in Germany and 21 4 in England in the period 
1841-46, to 11 6 and 11 7 respectively in 1928 The 
net reproduction rate is now below zero m western 
Europe, but of the three countries considered, it is 
lowest of all m England and highest m h ranee 
Prediotuig from such figures, the population of both 
England and Germany m ill probably begin to decline 
m the period 1940-60 

Boredom in Industry — Reiiort No 66 of the Indus- 
trial Health Research Board is concemeil with an 
investigation into the effects of monotony m work, 
by Wyatt, Fraser, and Stock Output curves from 
workers in several industrial processes of a repetitive 
kind were obtauied and these were related to subject 
ive experiences with regard to mterest tmd boredom 
It 18 clear that there is considerable individual varia 
tion m Busceptibilitv to boredom, although there were 
very few of the subjects who wore seldom or never 
bored The more mtelligent workers were more liable 
to boredom on repetitive work than the others The 
effect of boredom was to reduce the rate of work and 
to morease the variability Boredom was also related 
to the degree of mechanisation , it vraa less likely to 
occur when, (a) the work was entirely automatic so 
that the thoughts could wander to other thmgs, or 
(6) when attention could be entirely concentrated on 
the work The effects of different methods of remimera 
tion, whether piece rates or time rates, the influence 
of the group and other complicating factors are also 
considered The report is describeil as of a preliminary 
nature, but the problems raised are so important for 
industry that it is well that they should bo formulated 
and studied scientifically 

Breeding Groundi of Blue Goose — ^Although the 
blue goose (Chen cwruiescens) is a migrant which is 
familiar in winter in the United States, whore it then 
inhabits the estuary of the Mississippi River, until 
now its breeding ground in the Arctic has never been 
found A great search for this mysterious simuner 
haunt, which was generally thought to be m the 
northern regions of Canada, has finally been crowned 
with success The discoverer, J Dewey Soper, in his 
long drawn out exploration, spent nearly throe years 
in the task and covered about 30,300 miles m all, of 
which 4000 miles were by dog team and small boat 
in and about Baffin Island (Canadian Field Naturaltat, 
January, p 1 , 1930) In June the birds began to 
enter the Weeding area, by June 8 and 9 thousands 
appeared, but the heaviest influx, which included, 
besides snow geese and blue geese, also brent and 
Hutchin’s geese, occurred m the middle of the month 
Even then the nestmg ground was difficult to locate, 
but on Juno 26 a group of ten nests, eight of them 
those of blue geese, was found on the tundra near 
Foxe basm m latitude 66° 30' N An account is 
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given of the nest and the characters which dis 
tinguish the downy young of the blue and lesser snow 
geese 

Growth in Insects — The observations upon the 
growth and development of some ten species of 
dragonflies (Odonata), made by Philip P Calvert, 
have some interesting general results (Proc Amer 
Phil Soc , vol 68, p 227 , 1929) The number of 
moults was found to vary, and therefore moults are 
not absolute indicators of biological age Nor do they 
show that rigidity of growth whii h has been expressed 
by the Brooke Przibram ratio of 1 25 or 1 26 Ten 
species of dragonflies were reared from egg to adult, 
and the ratio of each in star recorded Nine of the 
species gave a more rapid rate of growth than the 
ratio demanded, and the ratios from instar to instar 
were very inconstant The growth factor varies m 
an irregular way from instar to instar in dragonfly 
larvse and m other arthropods, and these variations 
are not correlated with changes in the charaiter of 
the food, facts which detract from the value of 
Brody’s comparison of growtli m warm blooded and 
cold blooded animals Adults of insects with complete 
metamorphosis are usually smaller than their corre 
spending larval stages, a character exhibited by a few 
non artliropods But in the great majority of non 
insectan animals the relationship resembles that in 
msects with mcomplete metamorjihosis, where the 
adults usually exceed in length the larvso from which 
they have developed 

Arctic Diatoms — Dr D Vito Zanon, S C , in a paper 
entitled “ Diatomee della Baia del Re (Swalbard) ” 
(Memone della Pont Accademia delle Scieme Nttovi 
Lincei, Sene 2, Volume 12, 1929), describes a num 
ber of diatoms from King's Bay on the west coast of 
Spitsbergen These were collected by Dr P Gion 
franceshi durmg the polar expedition undertaken by 
General Nobile, and consist mainly of httoral and 
bottom forms, although a few planktomc species are 
recorded A full list of arctic cliatoms is given and a 
large number of these were found in the material in- 
vestigated, besides other forms which are new for that 
region, several new varieties and one new species, 
Denttcula nobilei, which is named after General Nobile 
Among the planktonic species are Rhizoaolenia hebe- 
tata and four species of Chcetoceroa which are new 
Spitsbergen records 

Striated Muscle in Liver of Spider — S Maziarski 
(Bull Internal Acad Polonaise Sci , Senes B, No 3, 
6BII, 1929) describes the occurrence m the liver of 
spiders ( Tegenana, Araneus, Epevra) of numerous con 
tractile elements in the form of branched transversely 
striated muscle cells These are disposed on the ex 
temal face of the basal membrane of the acini of the 
gland and form a network either by intercrossing or by 
direct anastomosis of the prolongations of the cells 
In their form and position these cells correspond with 
the branched cells which have long been known — 
under the name of the basket of Boll — in the salivary 
glands of vertebrates In the latter the branched cells 
are smooth and are situated on the mtemal face of 
the basement membrane The presence in the liver 
of spiders of cells the muscular nature of which is 
beyond doubt, homologous with those m the salivary 
glands of vertebrates, confirms the view that the 
basket of Boll is contractile The liver of spiders is a 
diverticulum of the intestine and its glandular follicles, 
richly branched and anastomosed, open by four or five 
ducts into the gut The considerable development of 
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muscular tissue m the hvor is, iii the author’s view, 
correlat'^ with the double function of this otgan The 
follicles aro lined with two kinds of cells , some are 
glandular and produce digestive ferments and the 
other cells absorb the digested matei lal The muscular 
tissue IS responsible for the transport of material from 
follicle to follicle 

Wild Cacao —Two interesting photographs by Prof 
O Stahel, director of the Surinam Agricultural Rxperi 
ment Station are reproduced in Ke.w BuUeltn, No 1 , 
1930, which show what is thought to be indigenous, 
wild cacao growing along the valley of the Mamaboen 
Kreok, wheio it is many miles away from any original 
plantations or oven from any Indian village The 
plants m this valley were extraorilinarily uniform in 
character and could definitely be identified ns belong 
ing to the type Forastero Anotherpomtof great interest 
which has been observed by Prof Stahol is that on 
this natural growth of cacao can be found the witch’s 
broom disease, Marasmiua perniciosua This disease, 
which IS only known upon cacao, has of recent years 
made very serious inroads upon the .Surinam planta 
tions, which aro some 175 kilometres distant from the 
valley where the native trees grow, on which the ilmease 
occurs to a very largo extent Tho Kew Built ttn coti I 
tains an account by Di J G Myers oi his visit to this | 
locality tor native cacao on behalf of the Empire 
Marketing Boaid Di Myers hail in view Iho possi 
bility of the biological lontiol of the more impoitant 
insect pests of cacao in the West Indies However, 
the chict insect pests of cacao wei e not found attacking 
the wild tree which seems to suggest that thrips and 
the cacao beetle have botomo attracteil to ca< ao, from 
other wild host plants, since it has come imdor exton 
sue cultivation 

Soil Science in Sweden — J'he recent appearance of 
the second number of vol 3 of Forestry, the journal 
ot the isoi loty of foresters of Groat Britain, shows 
that the high level ethciency of the publication is 
maintained An mteiestmg naper m this issue is 
‘ horoat Soil Science m Sweeien ”, by (> V Jacks 
Mr Jacks’ jiaper discusses the position to which the 
researches in sod science have reached m Swocleii 
since the first serious inquiries were imdertaken and 
the foundations laid by the work of Sveriges Geo 
logiska Uiidersdkmng in the middle of last century 
buico the beginning of the present century the woik 
has piocooded under the auspices of the Statens 
Skogsforsoksanstalt, an institute luider State control 
Prof Hosselinan, who was losponsiblo for assembling 
the International Congress of forest Research Sta 
tions which met at Stockholm ui July last (a deseni) 
tion of the jiroceodings of which is also given m the 
present issue), is the president and is assisted by 
Dr O Tamm, geologist, and Dr C Malmstrbin, 
botanist The sod investigations have been mainly 
earned out with a practical, usually forestry, end in 
view, hut they have involved a great deal of research 
of a purely scientifio value Mi Jacks’ pajier is 
therefore well worth consideration on both counts 

Rust Recurrence on Indian Wheat —This subject 
formed the theme of Prof K C Mehta’s presidential 
address to the Botanical Section of the Inclian Science 
Congress {Proo S*xteerUh Indian. Sci Congr , Madras, 
1929), m which he gave a very clear account of the 
interesting conclusions that follow from his own work 
upon this subject It would ^pear that on the 
plains, rusts on wheat are only found over a period 
of three months m each year , the uredosporos ai^e 
then killed by the summer heat and no source of rust’ 
infection is left upon the field when the new crop is 
sown With each species of wheat rust investigated, 
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the source of reinfection appears to be in the hill 
country, whore the uredosporos suivive through the 
critical summer period on self sown plants and tillers 
Prof Mehtas earlier exponent e upon the over 
wiiiteruig of rusts in England, when woiking with 
Mr P T Brooks at Cambridge, may bavsi helped him 
in reaching this conclusion , his case is stated tern 
perately aiul tlearly and seems to be based ujioii 
long and careful observation, involving considerable 
travelling Prof Mehta complains that the progress 
of this mqiortant investigation has boon delayed by 
lack ol hnaiKial sujijiort T his woultl seem surpiising 
in the case of such an imjioitant piactical problem 
His results suggest that, with hnarit lal suiijioit, it 
might be possible to attomjit some control ot rust 
dissemmation on wheat by attomjitmg the oradica 
tion of the rust hosts in some of the hill localities, or 
coiitiolhiig more larefiilly the growth of wheat in 
regions where the rust is able to overwinter 

Irrigation in India - Some interesting figuies appear 
in the review for 1927-28 of iirigation ui India, pub 
hshod by the Department ot Tndustiies and Labour of 
the Goveininont ot India Ihe monsoon broke about 
the usual time and its jirogress was normal but there 
was a slight detuioncy ot rain m many of the jilain 
areas Ihe total aiea inigated in Bntish India by 
government woiks ot all classes was twi ntv seven and 
a half million acres, which amounted to 11 5 per cent 
of the total area sown In .Sind, the irngatoil area was 
76 8 percent ot the total atca , in the Punjab 35 2 jior 
ct lit , and m tho Madras Piesideni y 18 (> poi cent In 
most of tho provinces tiiithei irrigation woiks aro m 
progiess Details aie given ot these and of projects 
under consideration One of tho most important 
sehemos in hand is tho bukkur barrage on tho Indus 
Important woiks are also on hand in the North Vest 
Piontior Province, where drainage works are being 
constructed to relievo the waterlogged soil of the iiri 
gated areas This has already rosiiTted in heavier crojis 
and tho ret ult ivation of many at res which for long 
have been lying waste 

Multiple Origin of the Japanese Earthquake of 1923 
—Two papers have locently been published on the 
multijilo origin of this earthquake Pi of A Imamura 
{Tokyo Imp Acad Proc vol 5, jip 330 33 1929) 

shfiws that tho initial portion of the soismogram at 
Tokyo contains three distinct jihases due to move 
ments from diffeiont centies The first came from 
an origin in Sagami Bay to the north of tho island of 
Oshunn, tho set ond 3 secontls later anti much stronger 
from one near Mount Tanzawa, about 1 8 miles to the 
north north west, and the third anti greatest of all, 
after 4^ seconds more, from a centre about half way 
between Prof Imamura remarks that the vary mg 
directions of the initial motion are explained by the 
existence of these diffeient centres He also shows, 
from a study of the measured changes of level, that 
faults with noticeable soarjis are continued for some 
miles either as faults or flexures, some of them more 
than 12 miles in length Prof Koto (Jour Pac Set, 
Tokyo Imp Unit , vol 3, jij) 1 21, 1929) refers to 
tho existence of a contributory seismic zone about 
nine miles to the north of Tokvo along the valley of 
the old river Ara kawa After the earthquake of 
1894, ho traced a fault track 18 miles in len^h along 
this valley, and, after the earthquake of 1923, he 
mapjied a broad destructive area along the same 
zone 

Geological Structure of New Zealand — A most 
valuable paper to students of tectonic geology m 
general and of New Zealand m particular is contn 
buted by Dr J Henderson to the N Z Jour Set 
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and Tech , vol 11, Aug 1929 It k illustrated by a 
map showing the mam structural hnes, depressions, 
and lowlands of the islands, and by two large scale 
maps (prepstfed by the late Mr P G Morgan), which 
aie not issued with the Journal but can be obtamed 
by subscribers from the editor New Zealand is 
regarded as the shattered crest of two crustal up 
bowmgs that meet at right angles m the Taupo region, 
the earth stresses involved having been active dunng 
the late Tertiary Theoretically, the shear zone due 
to horizontal pressure m the crust should curve 
upwards from a horizontal sole, reachmg the surface 
as a fracture curved m plan and dipping steeply 
The block rises vertically m front and rotates on the 
curved surface on which it rests The original upper 
surface of the block thus comes to be tilted away 
from the inner side of the fault trace Many of the 
faults and blocks of New Zealand show features m 
close agreement with theory There is good evidence 
for the following statements (1) The mountam 
building faults, wherever observed, dip stewly 
(2) Many of the faults are arcuate m plan (3) Many 
blocks are back tilted from the bordering fault 
(4) Many blocks are highest near the central part of 
the fault (5) Several faults grade into anticlines 
The north east trending crustal ndge of which New 
Zealand is the highest part may be considered as 
the upthrust edge of a gigantic earth block with its 
frontal scarp overlooking the Tonga Deep Pressure 
at right angles has raised on this block a number of 
isolated north west trendmg ridges, of which the 
Auckland Penmsula and New Caledonia are ex 
amples 

Elastic and Electric Properties under Pressure — The 
December issue of the Proceedings oj the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences contains two papers by 
Prof P W Brid^an of Harvard which continue his 
long series on the properties of substances under 
hydrostatic pressures ot the order of 12,000 atmo 
spheres The first shows that, m general, pressure 
increases the modulus of rigidity of a metal less than 
6 per cent per 10,000 atmospheres, and in the case of 
two rare metals diminishes it slightly In the second, 
the compreBsibiktiCB of four single crystals of metals, 
seven of morganic and four of orgamc substances, and 
lastly of bakelite, are determined The diminution of 
1 cm parallel to an axis of a crystal due to a hydro 
static pressure of 12,000 atmospheres is of the order 
1 to 6 X 10-* cm and vanes almost as much from one 
ass to another m the same crystal, particularly m 
morganic crystals The electrical resistances of 
indium, manganese, chrormum, and arsenic all de 
crease with increase of pressure and are thus normal, 
while arsenic appews to undergo a modification of 
form at 6600 atmospheres 

Properties of Ammonia — The thermodynamic 
properties of ammonia are of considerable importance 
m connexion with its use m refrigeration In the 
January number of the Journal of the American 
Chermoed Society, Beattie and Lawrence deal with 
tbese properties and describe experiments on the com 
pressibility of gaseous ammonia and the vapour 
pressures of liquid ammonia from 30° to 132° An 
equation of state for the gas is derived from the first 
set of experiments , the vamur pressures are m 
agreement with those found by the U S Bureau of 
Standards and by Keyes and Brownlee 

Combustion of Charcoal — ^The nature of the 
chemical reactions mvolved m the combustion of 
charcoal has long been a matter of mvestigation and 
dispute The theory usually aoomted at present is 
that put forward by Rhead and 'V^eeier in 1912 on 
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the basis of experiments, ncunely, that the oxygen is 
first attached to the carbon m the form of a loosely 
formed complex, C,0„ which at higher temperatures 
decomposes into carbon monoxide and dioxide Tlie 
view that the oxygen is adsorbed is also tenable, 
especially smee Langmuir has identified the forces 
holding adsorbed molecules on surfaces as primary or 
residual valency forces of the atoms composing the 
surface The fact that the adsorbed oxygen cannot 
bo removed as such by reduomg the pressure, and 
appears to be firmly bound, is better explained by 
Rhead and Wheeler's theory, although Richardson m 
1917 could find no evidence of a complex oxide in the 
study of the reverse action of carbon dioxide on char 
coal at relatively high pressures In the December 
number of the Journal of the Chemical Society, M 8 
Shah describes experiments on the combustion of 
charcoal m oxygen, nitrous oxide, and nitric oxide 
It IS well known that brightly burning charcoal bums 
more brilliantly in nitrous oxide than in air, but does 
not continue to bum in nitric oxide, although the 
latter contains more oxygen He considers this 
anomalous, although it is usually explamed by the 
undoubtedly greater thermal stability of nitric oxide 
The mam result of the work is that the mitial stage in 
all throe cases seems to be due to fixation of oxygon 
Charcoal retams nitric oxide as well as oxygen , re 
action then proceeds between the charcoal and the 
fixed gases, and the ultimate products are carbon 
dioxide and nitrogen Even m a rapid stream of 
gas no carbon monoxide was detected, whilst with 
oxygen and nitrous oxide both monoxide and dioxide 
were formed Shah prefers Langmuir’s adsorption 
theory to the chemical complex theory of Rnoad 
and Wheeler, and shows how, when suitably modified. 
It 18 capable of explaming his results 

Power Measurement in an Alternating Current 
Circuit — One of the most difficult pioblems which 
electrical engmoers have to solve is the measurement 
of the power in an alternating current circuit The 
measurement of direct current power is easj , one has 
merely to measure the current and the pressure and 
multiply them together This can be done by a smgle 
instrument called a wattmeter, which can be calibrated 
with a maximum maccuracy of about the tenth of one 
per cent Wattmeters suitable for measuring alter 
natmg power at high voltage when the cuiTent is large 
are much more difficult to construct In cahbratmg 
the instrument, not only have the current Etnd the 
voltage to be measured but also the difference of phase 
between them The mean power is the product of the 
voltage and the current mto the cosine of the phase 
difference As transformers have to be usm to 
reduce the pressure and voltage to values which can be 
measured by voltmeters and ammetei-s, the trans- 
forimng ratios of tliese devices have to bo very accur- 
ately determined As the power to be measured is 
far larger than any available m a teetmg laboratory, 
artificial ‘ loads ’ for the meters have to be made up, 
the voltage cod being actuated by one circuit and the 
ampere cod being actuated by another, the circuits 
bemg arranged so that the phase difference between 
the currents flowing m them can be accurately calcu- 
lated At the Institution of Electrical Engmeers on 
Feb 7, three papers dealmg with this problem were 
read The first paper, by G F Shotter, described a 
null method of testing instrument transformers The 
second paper, by R 8 J Spdsbury and Dr Arnold 
of the National Physical Laboratory, described ^e 
accessory apparatus required for the precise measure- 
ment of large currents In the third paper Dr Arnold 
described a rapid and accurate method of testing 
current transformers by means of a potential ^vider 
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History of 

rpWO interesting lectures connected with the history 
J- of medicine were delivered at the Wellcome 
Medical Historical Museum at the end of last month 
by Sir William Willoox and Dr A P Oawadias respect 
ively The former, who chose the subject of secret 
poisonmg for his etddress, stated that the recent 
excavations in Mesopotamia have shown that an 
mterest m poisons could be traced back to about 4600 
B 0 , when a goddess named Gula was worshipped by 
the Sumerians under the name of The Mistress of 
Charms and Spells and Controller of Noxious Poisons 
The first scientific student of poisons, however, appears 
to have been Mithridates kmg of Pontus, who not only 
conducted toxicological experiments on condemned 
criminals and others, but also wrote a book on the 
subject and invented a universal antidote which 
nccordmg to Celsus, consisted of thirty six ingredients 
It IS recorded that when he wished to ooininit suicide 
by penson, rather than surrender to the Roman 
invader, his constitution had become so inureil to 
various poisons that his attemiit was unsuccessful and 
he had to ask a mercenary to dispatch him with a 
sword His name survives m modem scientific 
nomenclature, m the term ‘ mithridatism ’, which 
signifies unmimity to poisons, bacterial anil otherwise, 
ai ijuired by graaually incieasmg doses of the poison 

itself 

During the Roman li,mpire, Agnppma anil her son 
Nero made elaborate studies in cxjiei'imental toxi 
oology on the human subject, anil by the knowledge 
thus obtained successfully removed the persons who 
incurred their disfavour In the course of the next 
thousand years, poisoning was extensively practiscxl 
without, however, any gioat developments taking place 
in the soienco of toxicology, and it was not imtil the 
tune of the Italian Renaissance that an intensive study 
of poisons was made, the most notorious experts in 
this field being Pope Alexander V I and his son Caesar 
Borgia 

Until modem times, the methods of detection of 
poisons depended mainly on the circumstances attend 
mg their ailministration Nothing was really known 
about the post mortem appeareuicos, and toxicology 
did not make any great advance until the development 
of modem chemistry and its application to the ana 
lytical problems with which toxicology is concerned 
While the only certain sign of poisoning is the identi 
fication by analysis of the poison m the body, of recent 
years so much progress has been made in morbid 
anatomy and histology that the post mortem aptiear 
ances often mdicate tne poison responsible for death 
apart from its detection in the body bpr chemical 
analysis In conclusion. Sir Wilham Willcox illus 
trat^ his address by the exhibition of ounous poisons 
and their antidotes from the museum 

Dr Cawadias, whose address was entitled '* From 
Epidaurus to Galen The Prmcipal Currents of 
Greek Medical Thought”, maintained that rational 
medicine was invent^ by the Greeks and tnat before 


Medicine. 

their time the general attitude towards disease was 
irrational, medicme being essentially rebgious and 
magical m character Although faith healing was an 
important feature m the cult of ^sculapius at Epi 
dauriis, it was limited to special cases of non organic 
disease, and was free from the mystic element of the 
religious medicine of the ancient peoples of the East 
Every jionod of ancient Greek medicme, of which five 
can be distinguished, is based on the physiological 
work of the ancient Ionian natural philosophers such 
as Thales and Anaximander 

In the first period, which mcluded the seventh, 
sixth, anil early hfth centuries B c , a method of 
diagnosis based on physiological considerations with 
veiy elementary clinical control was elaborated to 
gether with rules for diet and gymnastics In the 
second peiiod, which inducleil the fifth and fourth 
centuries B c , Greek medicine became based on more 
jirecise physiological knowledge gamed mainly by the 
rosoarilies of Anaxagoras of Clazomente, Democritus 
of Abdera, and Diogenes of Apolloma The general 
medianism of disease was explained more precisely 
by the doctrines of Hippocrates t'linioal inoilicme 
reached its zenith through the method of noso 
graphical diagnosis developed by the Gnidiaiis as well 
as by the method ot personal diagnosis devised by 
Hippocrates anil the school of Cos 

Tlie doctrmos of the third period, which included 
the last thiee centuries B c and the tirst two centuries 
A D , were based on the physiological works of Ai istotle 
and markeil a veiy great advance in the knowledge of 
the functions of tlie various organs This phvsio 
logical work was supplemented by the Alexandrian 
physicians Horophiliis and Emsistratus Numerous 
mcidiial schools flourished during this period Wlule 
the Alexandrians of the thinl century b c controlled 
research in physiology by a stnet clinical examination, 
the Methodists and Pneumatists made physiology the 
sole basis of diagnosis and neglected the cTmical 
method The Empirics, on the other hand, confined 
themselves to tlmical consideiations and refused to 
consider any diagnostic method connected with the 
physiological mechanism of disease 

The fourth period of Greek medicine is represented 
by Galen alone (a d 130-200), whoso jihysiologioal 
work marked on enormous nilvance on that of Ans 
totle owing to the introduction of the experimental 
method The fifth and last phase of Greek medicme 
was a period of compilation and transmission, the 
principal compilers being Cielius Aurehanus (a d 400), 
Onbosius (a d 328-403), Alexander of Tralles (a d 
626-006), and Paulus of ^gina (a d 600-650) Their 
compilations wore used by the Nestorian monks, who 
transmitted Greek medicme in the sixth and seventh 
centuries to the Arabians and through them m a slight 
degree to western Europe The transmission of Greek 
medicine, however, was mainly due to the Greek 
scholars of the fifteenth century, who had left Ojeeoe 
after its conquest by the Turks 


Cotton in Africa 


^PHE report of the executive oommitteo of the 
Empire Cotton Orowmg Corporation to the 
meeting of the admmistrative council, held in Man 
Chester on Jan 21 last, contains several important 
soientiflo observations on the growth of cotton in 
Africa 

The diseases and pests which attack the cotton 
plant are many, and each looabty has its particular 
problems to solve in breedmg resistant strains 
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Cotton growing in South Africa has suffered from 
attacks by the jassid insect, and it is interestmg to 
note that a strain has been isolated which is resistant 
to this pest The new stram of cotton is givmg high 
yields, which is of primary importance to the grower, 
and recent experience has shown that it is capable 
of givmg good orofis m districts with a seasonal ram 
fall of 10 mobes, whereas it is genercdly considered 
that a minimum of 20 mohes is necessary for cotton 
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growing In Uganda, one of the most promising 
cotton growing regions in South Africa, there are 
ood prospects of increased yields, and steps are 
emg taken to ensure this by instructing the native 
growers in improved methods of cultivation, and by 
effectively controlling the seed supply 

The cottons which the Corporation is cultivating 
m South Africa are of the American typo, and are 
intended to provide the Empiie with sources of supply 
other than America It is to the Anglo Egyptian 
Sudan that we have to look for the supply of the 
better ^ality cottons of the Egyptian type The 
Sudan is now producing an increasing quantity of 
cotton which is almost indistinguishable^ from the 
best qualities of long staple Egyptian cotton Re 
oentlv the disease known as leaf curl has been attack 
mg the crops m this locality, and there is evidence 
that the jassid insect is responsible for spreading the 
oontasion The Corporation is now considering the 
desirability of breeding jassid resistant strains m the 
Sudan 

The Coiporation, durmg the first years of its 
activities, round difficulty in obtaimng agricultural 
scientific officers of adequate experience, but it is 
pleasing to note that it is now able to arrange foi its 
senior officers to visit cotton growing localities out 
Bide then own chsrgo Much good is expeotetl of 
this interchange of thought and knowledge bom of 
long experience, and the scheme should stimulate 
the younger officers who are strivmg to make head 
way in recently opened cotton giowing areas 

It IS unfortunate that the continued depression in 
the cotton industry has made it necessary to reduce 
the spinners’ levy from id to Id per 500 lb of raw 
cotton, but the Corporation will be able to carry out 
its full programme for the coming year by drawing 
on its accumulated reser\os The but den on tVio 
Corporation has been reduced in recent years by the 
increasing share that colonial governments are now 
talcing in the cost of developmg cotton growing, and 
also because the Colonial Office is now trauimg men 
for agricultural appointments on the lines initiated 
by the Corporation F P S 

Meteorological Conditions accompanying 
a Waterspout 

/VT 0 31 A M , on Tune 14, 1929, a waterspout formed 
over Pensacola Bay, Florida, three hours after 
Lieut P U Hale of the U H Navy had obtauied 
accurate records of the pressure, temperature, and 
humidity of the atmosphere up to a height of 3000 
metres close to the place where the spout doveloiieil 
Mr Hale also secured an admirable photograph of the 
phenomenon, taken from an aeroplane, which shows 
that the spout took the usual form of a sharply defined 
oord like cloud stretching m a rather sinuous curve 
from the base of a cumulo nimbus cloud to the sea, 
with a cloud of spray at its base 
At the time of the sounding, there was a dust 
horizon to the east at a height of about 2800 
metres, and tall cumulus clouds were thrustmg 
their heads through the ha/e top Additioiiiu 
evidence of atmospheric mstabdity was furnished 
by the graph of temperature and entropy plotted 
on a Shaw ‘ tephigram *, which is reproduced tc^ther 
with the photograph m a short article in the Monthly 
Weather Remew for August 1929 The artiole is of 
especial mterest, owing to the attention directed to the 
subject by Wegener’s recent introduction of the theory 
that the visible part of a waterspout is the extension of 
a whirl with a horizontal axis within the parent cumulo 
nimbus cloud, and also because the ohonoes are so 
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against an aerial sounding happening to be made such 
a short time before the ocourrenoe of a spout 

The ‘ tephigram ’ reveals an atmospheric environment 
such that a very moderate amount of general heating 
of the lower layers of the atmosphere, or, alternatively, 
a shght increase of their water vapour near the sur- 
face, would allow any portion of the surface air with 
a little extra warmth or moisture to ascend auto 
matically It shows, furthei , that the ascending air 
would have possessed a large amount of surplus energy 
beyond that required merely for its ascent, such 
energy bomg available for develojimg the kinetic 
energy corresponding with the violent winds around 
the axis of a waterspout This is the kind of mforma 
tion that a glance at the ‘ tephigram ’ will reveal to 
anyone famihar with it 

When we read that the construction of a ‘ tephigram ’ 
IS a matter of daily routine for weather forecastmg 
at the Pensacola air station, it becomes clear that 
the thermodjnamieal researches of Carnot, Clausius, 
Maxwell, and others are beginning - mainly owing to 
Von Bezold m Gonnany and Napier Shaw in Great 
Britain — -to have novel fields of practical application 


University and Educational Intelligence 

BiRMiNuiiAM — The annual meeting of the Court of 
Governors of the UniversityistobeheldonFeb 27, and 
thorepoitsoftheVii e ChancellorandtheCouncil, which 
are to bo presentetl to the Court, have been issued 
The Vico Chancellor, 8ir Chailes Grant Robertson, 
leviows the changes which have occurred during the 
ten years of his tenure of office and is able to report 
much progress Iho income and expenditure have 
greatly incieased, and it is satisfactory to note that 
the largest item of expendituie is that of salaries 
Nine mombors of the non profeasoiial staff have been 
[iromoted to Giade I with a minimum salaiy of £800 
a year- -a refonn long overdue The number of 
students continues to increase slowly 

The eighth annual leport of the Joint Standing 
Coinimttee for Research shows an iinposmg auay of 
subjects of lesean h m aid of which grants have been 
made, and enumerates the publications of the various 
departments of the fac ulties of science, aits, medic me, 
commerce, and law The report indicutos a healthy 
activity in reseaich over a wide range of subjects 

The event of the greatest moment to the University 
IS the development of the new hospital scheme, in 
wluc h on imjiortunt step has been taken in the seleo 
tion of plans for the buildmgs If the money is forth 
comuig (11,000,000 has been mentioned) a magnificent 
group of buildings will aiise, on a site near to the 
University grounds, to accommodate the hospital and 
the University Medical School 

Cambridge —Mr W R Dean, of Trinity College, 
has been appouited University lecturer in mathe 
matics 

London — ^The Couit of the University has grate 
fully accepted a beijuest by the late Lady Dummg 
Lawrence of £10,000 for the equiiimont of the Physical 
and Electrical Chemistry Laboratory at University 
College 

Notice is given by the University of Wales that 
five fellowships, each of the annual value of £200 and 
tenable for two years, are to be awarded during the 
present year to graduates of the University Applica- 
oations for the fellowships should be sent by June 1 
to the Registrar, University Registry, Cathays Park, 
Cardiff 
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Histone Natural Events 

Feb 23, 1887 Earthquake — The Rjviora earth 
quake was not one of great strength, for only 640 
persons were killed, while the area distui be<l contained 
219,000 sq miles The earthquake is, however, 
interesting on two accounts It was one of the early 
earthquakes in which the existence of two foci was 
recognised It was also one of the first to be registered 
by mstruments far beyond the disturbed area, mag 
neto^aphs being displaced at Kew, Wilhelmahaven, 
and Lisoon, which are respectively 682, 690, and 961 
miles from the epicentre 

Feb 24, 1575 Flood of Flies and Beetles — Ac 
cordmg to Holinshed, at Tewkesbury, “ after a flood 
which was not great, but such as thereby the meadows 
near adjoining were covered with water, m the after 
noon there came down the river of Severn great 
numbers of flies and beetles, such as m summer 
evenmga use to strike men in the face, in great heaps, 
a foot thick above the water, so that to creilible 
men’s judgments there were seen, within a pair of 
butt’s len^h, of those flies above a hundred quarters 
The mills thereabouts were dammed up with them 
for the space of four days after, and then were cleansed 
by digging them out with shovels From wheme 
they came is yet unknown, but the day was cold and 
a hard frost ” 

Feb 24, 1844 Mild Winter — “ I tell you that wo 
have had the mildest winter known The extra 

ordinary fine season has killed heaps of people with 
influenza, debilitated others for their lives long, 
worried everybody with colds, etc ” — FiTroERALi) 

Feb 26, 1658 Severe Winter — The winter of 
1667-8 was very rigorous On Fob 26 Charles X 
of Sweden crossM from iuenen to Zealand across the 
ice, with all his army, cavalry, artillery, and baggage 
The ports of Ostend and Sluys were blookeil by ice, 
and even in Italy the rivers were frozen so solully 
that they supporteil the heaviest carnages In Rome 
at the begiimmg of February wew the greotest snow 
fall of the century The Seine was frozen, and the 
thaw was followed by a flood on Feb 27-28, greater 
than any previously recorded In England the cold 
was severe, with persistent northerly and north 
easterly winds On Mar 7, Evelyn wrote “ This 
had been the severest winter that any man alive had 
known in England ” Sprmg appears also to have 
been backward, for on June 12 he wrote “ The 
season as cold as winter, the wmd northerly near six 
months ” 

Feb 26-27, *903 G»le — On the night of Feb 26 
and the mommg of Feb 27 a deep barometric depres 
Sion travelled north eastwards across the British 
Isles The barometer fell below 988 mb (28 3 inches) 
and the winds reached nearly 90 miles per hour in 
squalls The south westerly gale over Ireland was 
desenbed as the most violent since the ‘ Ijig wmd ’ 
of Jan 6, 1839 , thousands of trees were i^rooted 
and much damage was done to buildmgs On Leven 
Viaduct, near Ulverston, a tram consisting of ten 
passen^r coaches and vans was overturned by the 
force of the wmd 

Feb 28, 1540 Beginning of Great Drought — The 
year 1640 was extremely hot and dry both in England 
and m central Europe, probably the hottest on record 
and comparable for drought with 1000 and 1473 
In England ram fell only six times between February 
and Sept 19, and m Zurich only four times during 
the same period In Regensburg and Milan there 
was practically no ram for five months In Switzer 
land It was known for a century as ‘ the hot summer ’ 
The foUowmg year, 1641, was also very dry m Eng- 
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land, and the combined effect of these two years had 
serious consequences Almost all the small nvers 
dried up, the River Trent diminisheil to a stragglmg 
brook, and the Thames fell so low that even at ebb 
tide sea water extended beyond London Bridge— an 
unheard of phenomenon at that time Many cattle 
died for want of water, especially in Nottmghamshire, 
and many thousands of persons died from grievous 
diarrhoea and dysentery 


Societies and Academies 

London 

Royal Society, Feb 13 — G Slater Studies on tho 
Rhone Glacier, 1927 The structure of the ice in a 
compressed zone on the south eastern part of the 
glacier This zone is marked by a senes of ni^es 
<hssected by three crovassed longitudmal basins The 
striu ture of tho easterly ndge, which was plotted to 
scale, showed a complete disarrangement of the normal 
ribbon structure, the loe being dissected into blocks 
bv thrust {llanos The general strike of the thrust 
planes suggests a deviation of the ice southwards from 
the normal south westerly movement of the glacier 
Relief from pressure was obtained by upward move 
ment along thnist planes, and by lateral squeezing 
towards the tonsional areeis Tho structure developed 
m the glacier is the same m principle as that of tho 
disturbed Pleistocene drift deposits of Europe and 
Amerua -T Goodey On a remarkable new nema- 
toile Tylenehtnema oscxnellcr gen et sp n , parasitic 
III the frit fly, Osanella fnt L , attacking oats The 
parasite is widely distributed in F'ngland and Wales , 
its life history and the develojimont of the gonad for 
both sexes are descnbeil Tho general result for the 
host 18 sterilisation — D E Sladden Distortion of 
development in amphibia caused by lack of oxygen m 
very early stages m develojimont Eggs of the com- 
mon frog deprived of oxygen, either by sugar solution 
or by reduced air pressure, gave rise to tadpoles show 
mg various types of abnormalities The abnormalities 
present at the time of hatching died shortly after, 
leaving only apparently normal Tarvee, From among 
these, however, after a period of about eight weeks, 
abnonnalitios showing flexure in tail, distortion of 
sacral region, and in one case suppression of hind 
limb, made their appearance These latter wore sue 
oeesfully rearetl through metamoiphoses — Sir Freder- 
ick Keeble, M G Nelson, and R Snow — The Integra 
tion of plant behaviour (Pt 2) The influence of the 
shoot on the growth of roots m seedlmgs By remov 
mg the shoot in young pea seodlmgs or the shoot 
and coleoptilo in young maize seedlings, the growth of 
the main root is slightly increased for a few days, but 
the growth of secondary or adventitious roots is very 
greatly decreased By^ removal of tho ooleoptile alone 
in young maize seodlmgs, the growth of adventitious 
roots is decreased, but to a much less extent — A^W 
Greenwood and J S S Blyth » The results of testicular 
transplantation in brown Leghorn hens Persistent 
grafts of testicular substance nave been obtamed m a 
series of normal hens Modification m the functions 
of the ovary have been produced, both m regard to the 
production of eggs and to the development of the 
secondary sex oharacte'ta 

Geological Society, Jan 22 — J W Gregory, Ethel 
Dobbie Currie, J Weir, S Williams, and G W Tyrrell 
On the geological «ollection from the South Cantoal 
Sahara made by Mr Francis Rodd The Air Massif 
ih the South Central Sahara was shown by tl}e work of 
Barth (1867) and Chudeau (1907, oto^ ) to eeeisist of a 
foundation of gneiss, schist, and gran^, on whudi rest 
m the north and west sheets of Devonian marme beds. 
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«nd m the south Cretaceous lunestonee and subaenal 
sandstones The meiss and schists are probably pre 
Palieozoio AtInNaguren,weetoftheAlrniaa8if,tnere 
are well-preserred Turoman fossils afiordins evidmoe 
of a connexion of the sea m Angola with that of the 
Mediterranean across the Central Sahara Some terres- 
trial dmosits earher than the Turoman limestones con- 
tain silioifled fossil wood identified as Z>adoa^Ion The 
imeous rocks collected represent a northern extension 
of the Kamozoio volcanic senes of Kenya and Kordo 
fan The Cretaceous limestones mdicate that the 
Central Sahara was partly submerged by a Turoman 
transgression, which connected the Angola Gulf and 
the Lower Niger with-T^inisia It had a branch west 
ward through In Nuguren towards the Middle Niger, 
but had no known connexion across Abyssmia with 
Somaliland or the Gulf of Aden — J V Harrison 
The geology of some salt plugs in Lanstan (Southern 
Persia) The area is contained m the rectangle be 
tween lat 27“ and lat 28“ 20' N , and long 64“ 20' and 
long 57“ E Much of the district is covered by norm 
ally folded rocks which range in age from Ordovician 
to Recent, and reach an aggregate thickness of 26,000 
feet The only general angular unconformity occurs 
high m the Mio Pliocene On the north and east the 
frontal part of the nappes overrides and ploughs into 
the normally folded rooks South and west of tlie 
Ime of nappes the normal folds have been invaded by 
plugs of salt, which have brought up quantities of 
o^sum and blocks of sedimentary and igneous rocks 
The extrusive salt has come to the surface at different 
tunes, from Oligocene to late Mio Pliocene The in 
trusivo salt masses, sheathed with autochthonous sedi 
ments tilted around them, form, in some osises, brightly 
coloured mountains of very stnkmg and characteristic 
appearance The formation of the salt vdugs is attri 
buted to tangential forces actuig on Cambrian salt, 
which, on account of its comparative plasticity, has 
acted as somethmg analogous to an i^eous magma 
m its behaviour 

Pabis 

Academy of Sciences, Jan 13 — The president an 
nounoed the death of Auguste Rateau — Ch Fabry 
and E Dubreutl A supposed transformation of lead 
by the effect of solar radiations Cntioism and cor 
rection of some results recently published by Mile 
8 Maraomeanu No trace of either gold or mercury 
could be found m the specimens of lead examined — 
Ch Achard and M Enschesco The reciprocal action 
of chlorination and alkalmisation of the organism in 
acute diseases — Maurice de Broglie The use of 
gratings at grazing incidence for speotrophoto- 
graphy of the extreme ultra violet J 'Thibaud 
was the first to apply the use of a grating at 
graring mcidence to the study of the radiations in 
the ultra violet An account is given of subsequent 
developments of the method, with special reference 
to the X rays — Pierre Weiss 'The diamagnetism of 
the ions — S Lefsthetz Continued transmrmations 
of closed ensembles and their fixed points — 'Marcel 
Brelot The extenor problem of Dinchlet for the 
equation Au =c(x, !/)u(*, y)(c>0) — A Mdtral An 
essential character of conformal representations 
utilisable for planning the profiles of the wings of 
aeroplanes — Carl Stdrmer The absence of retarded 
(wireless) echoes during totality of the eclipse of May 9 
in Indo Chma — h Caurier The alteration of the 
alluvium of lakes converted into reservoirs — L 
Pirot 'The deviation from the vertical round the 
pemnsula of Brittany — Gutchard, Clausmann, and 
Billon The variations of the hardness of oertam 
metals and alloys aa a function of cold hardening — 
Carl Benedicks The density of some iron alloys m 
the liquid state — Bdldn and Erieson The condensed 
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spark spectrum m the extreme ultra violet to 
88 A — Georges Fournier An anthmetioal relation 
between the atozme weight and the atomic number 
— P Mondain-Monval and Pierre Galet The anom 
ahes of the physical properties of the vitreous state 
'The. case of amorphous sulphur and selenium The 
viscosity measurements of sulphur, which were made 
by a form of penetrometer, showed a sharp change m 
viscosity at -21“ C a study of the density changes 
showed a point of transformation at - 20“ C Similar 
measurements with selenium gave a clear point of 
uifieotion on the viscosity curve at 46“ C and on 
the density curve at 31“ 33“ C As in the case of 
glass, at a temperature slightly below the softening 
point, sulphur and selenium undergo an allotropio 
transformation this takes place with a diminution 
of viscosity, an increase m the coefficient of expansion, 
and a sensible heat absorption — Pierre Brun The 
boiling points of aqueous alcoholic hquid mixtures 
Experiments on ternary mixtures of water, ethyl 
alcohol, and isoamyl alcohol have been made and the 
results given m a triangular diagram — Maurice Fran- 
cois The action of concentrated ammonia on the 
compound HgBr,2NH, The formation of HgH,NBr 
and Hg»NBr — Marcel Guillot An attempt to prove 
the eiastonce of a non electrolytic complex of polo 
mum 'The expermients described point to the prob 
able existence of a complex substani e of the formula 
Po( -8 -C8 -NR,),— Daniel SchnSegans The pre 
aence of radiolarites m the Brian?onnais sheet — 
Pierre Dangeard The influence of oxygon in lodo 
volatilisation Experimental proof that gaseous 
oxygen is necessary for the omission of lodme by 
Ijammana It is suggested that the negative results 
obtamed by H Kylm were due to the non recogmtion 
of this fact - Raymond-Hamet The action of oua- 
bame on the mtestme »n »»<« The intestine when 
isolated is contracted by ouabamo, but the intestine 
tn sUu IS relaxed by the alkaloid — J Enselme Con 
tribution to the study of the at id hydrolysis of the 
proteids — Mme Phisalix Natural immunity against 
snake poison and the vims of rabies of the common 
dormouse, Eltomy* mtela This aiumal shows no sign 
of poisoning after bemg bitten by the viper In 
battles between the dormouse and thfe viper, the 
former always takes the offensive and the snedee is 
invariably killed The dormouse is also immune to 
mtra muscular injections of the rabies virus The 
serum of the dormouse tn vitro neutralised the rabic 
vims The immunity of this animal towards both 
snake {loison and the virus of rabies is duo to the 
existence m the blood of anti substances 

Gbneva 

Society of Physics and Natural History, Deo 19 — 
F Chodat A now demonstration of the Traube cell 
The author proves the penetration of water into 
the semi permeable copper ferrocyanide membrane 
cell The progressive flocculation of egg albumen 
incorporated in the cell allows the measurement by 
nepholometry of the velocity of penetration by the 
water — Ed Farejas Would the Geneva basm lend 
itself to a study of glacial varves t The author, from 
the researches which he has made m the eastern part 
of the Laire of Geneva, considers it probable that 
the Geneva basm (western part) would lend itself, by 
the study of the varves, to an attempt at the synchro- 
nisation of the Alpme and fioandmavian post glacial 
deposits — G Tiercy On four ‘ mean ’ curves rdative 
to the Cepheids The author has recently termuiated 
the study of two variable stars of the Cepheid type , 
he proves that the new reeulta agree very well with 
those that he has previously obtained for other 
Cepheids 
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International Cong^resses 

W HEN IS a congress international ? Still more, 
when 18 it ‘truly international’, as well as 
mtemational in name ? At first sight the question 
is one of nomenclature , but it covers one of prm 
ciple, and of discrepant practices It has also been 
brought momentarily into prominence m a special 
case by a presidential address which, though nomin- 
ally addressed to one of our ‘ learned societies ’, 
was in a sense encyclical ^ 

Apart from oecumenical councils of — as yet — 
undivided Christiamty, and uniformly unsuccessful 
attempts to ‘ get both sides together ’ in later 
schisms, international congi esses are of recent 
invention, a proiluct of an ‘ industrial ago ’, with 
its facilities for orgamsed study and intercom 
mumcation National conferences, such as the 
British Association, are meditating their centenary , 
few international congresses have had a jubilee, 
though the oldest, that were designed to be periodic, 
go back into the ’sixties 
Even before the War, there wire two grades 
of such congresses , one summoned by a govern 
ment or governments, was composed of official 
delegations representing nations as such , the other 
was a privately arranged meeting of fellow workers 
m a particular branch of learning, usually convened 
by a leadmg society or institution in some one 
country m the name of colleagues there Naturally 
there wore hybrids, as when a government either 
selected or recogmsed one or more of its nationals, 
attending a private congress, to express its good- 
will, and even to concert practical measures for its 
own subsequent consideration 

Of the status of a congress convened by invitation 
of one recognised government to all others, there 
can be no question , it is ‘ mter-national ’, a 
conference between representatives of nations , if 
there are absentees or defaulters, “ the unworthi- 
ness of the minister affecteth not the efficacy of 
the sacrament” Also, naturally, private con- 
ferences have courted the prestige of official patron 
age, even when it did not bring the substantial 
encouragement of a subsidy 

Before the War, private international congresses, 
however penodic by custom, were usually organised 
Jby a body of nationals of the country to which the 

* " Anthropolpsy Nutional and Interaational Praridantial Addnaa 
of Prof John L Itym to the Aoyal Anthropological Inatitnte of Great 
Britain Jan 2S, 1080 
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oongrees was invited, and in which it Utm to be 
more or less gratuitously entertained This had 
the obvious advantage that the hosts were neigh- 
bours aooustomed to work together as a team , they 
knew local conditions, and were the persona most 
deeply engaged tq make the meeting a success In 
such meetmgs effective mtemational co-operation 
usually began only when the members assembled, 
and ceased after the ‘ butter meeting ’, leaving the 
national committee to publish ‘ proceedmgs ’ and 
pay the bills In countries where the law of 
associations is strict, it was necessary to mcor- 
porate a joint-stock company to hold and expend 
subscriptions , but its duration as well as its 
habihty was ‘ limited and m due course it went 
mto voluntary liquidation , the doctrme of cy-pri» 
goveming the disposal of assets, if any, either to 
endow research locally, or to be nest-egg for the 
next congress To receive such cash balance, how- 
ever, some similar body had to come into existence , 
and accordingly some congresses established a 
‘ permanent committee ’, either of nationals of the 
country the mvitation of which for next meetmg the 
defunct congress had accepted, or of a few emment 
members irrespective of nationality In the latter 
event, de mtnxmxa non curabat lex outgoing and 
incoming treasurers were presumably both just and 
solvent , and pre War congresses were oftener 
insolvent than intestate 

What was more difficult was to give effect to the 
voewt or resolutions of such mtemational meet- 
ings It was all very well to refer them to a 
multi national committee but that way the Tower 
of Babel fell yuM commtUerei commtaewnem f 
Agam the solution, found slowly and tentatively, 
was in an inter-congressional executive or ‘ bureau ’ 

Now, concurrently with this trend towards con- 
tinuity between successive congresses, there was 
perceptible from about 1899 onwards, similar trend 
towards coherence between the leading ‘ learned 
societies ’ of civihsed countries , towards inter- 
academic correlation of workers, methods, and 
results But an adolescent International Associa 
tion of Academies, comphcated by the existence of 
rather many academies m some countnes, and of 
fewer, or none, in others, was suspended by the 
War , and the failure to resuscitate it at the Peace 
left both academies and congresses in chaos aggra- 
vated by a tangle 

In October 1918 an ‘ int«-alhed ’ conference m 
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London called on ‘ allied and associated ’ countries 
to denounce all international scientific associations 
m which they had participated before the War 
It was a drastic, and perhaps necessary act of 
sabotage ”, but it cleared the ground for the Inter 
national Research Council which was estabhshed 
m 1919 But the International Research Council 
was not (at the outset) inter-national, but, at 
best, mter alhed-and-assooiated This drawback 
was. however, remediable, m time It was afurther 
complication that a permanent body, as the IRC 
was mtended to be, had to have domicile some 
where, and the atiye social of the IRC was, and is, 
m Brussels, incorporated under Belgian law The 
League of Nations, with domicile in Geneva, had 
not come mto bemg yet 

Now it was a pnme function of the IRC to 
estabhsh (1) national umons for collaboration m 
the several sciences , (2) inter national congresses 
between the national unions m any science , all 
deriving sanction and status from the IRC This 
was no doubt why countnes adhenng to the IRC 
were to forswear allegiance to all pre War congresses 
Such umons and congresses have been m due course 
formed and held m certain sciences, under the 
sanction of the IRC 

What, however, governments or academies ad- 
hered to, or forswore, left many nationals — and 
even fellows of learned societies — ummpressed In 
some subjects, where the resumption of collabor- 
ated observations, m as many countries as possible, 
was urgent, national umons, and more or less 
mtemational congresses, sprang mto bemg forth 
with In others, ” tune, the great reformer ”, has 
been also the great restorer of normality One 
senes after another of the pro War congresses has 
been quietly revived, as soon as people felt like 
meetmg agam , and no one has been sent to the 
Tower for this, or excommumcated from a stiye 
social anywhere 

More than this, the League of Nations, through 
its International Committee for Intellectual Co- 
operation, has summoned another tjrpe of mter- 
national congress — for example, at Prague m 1928 
for ' popular arts ’, making use of a body, domiciled 
m Pans, and subsidised by the French Government, 
the International Institute for Intellectual Co- 
operation, the precise relations of which to the 
International Committee of the League at Geneva 
scarcely concern us here In this League type of 
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congress, a general assembly of members at the 
place of meeting elects a general committee, in- 
cluding many nationalities The members of this 
committee domiciled in Pans form a ‘ permanent 
bureau ’ for busmess between congressos , and the 
secretariat is supplied by the Pans Institute above- 
mentioned Hereby the inter national character of 
the penodic congresses and their general assembly 
18 assured and maintained , the local arrangements 
for successive congresses are made by a temporary 
local committee in the inviting country, as under 
pre War conditions while continuitymadministra 
tion and collaboration in research are ensured 
through the liberabty of the French Gtovemment 
and the goodwill of members resident in Paris , all 
under specific sanction from an international com 
mittee of the League of Nations 

In anthropology, foru et origo of this meditation, 
an arrangement, superficially similar, presents, on 
closer examination, divergent features, which ap 
pear to have disquieted some of those concerned — 
not in Great Bntain onlv Within a few days after 
the Armistice, an eminent institution for anthropo 
logical teaching and research, the ‘ ficole d’anthropo 
logie ’ in Pans, convened a conference, attended by 
representatives of twelve countries, at which was 
founded, under the title * Institut International 
d’Anthropologie ’, an association, domiciled in Paris, 
on the promises of the ‘ficole’, for “grouping, co 
ordmatmg, and centrahsing the efiorts of all per 
sons engaged in anthropological problems, provided 
that they are accepted by its ‘ Conseil d’adnunis- 
tration’ ” (or, as one of the speakers put it, “sauf 
I’exception quo vous savez ”), which, under French 
law regulatmg mcorporated bodies, necessarily con 
tarns a large proportion of French nationals, and 
was deliberately so constituted at the first con- 
ference Actually this ‘ Conseil ’ includes twenty 
SIX Frenchmen with not more than four represent- 
atives of any other country up to a maximum 
of fifty Naturally, any country which desires 
effective representation on a body which meets m 
Pans most easily secures this if it is represented 
by Pans residents The president and tteasurer of 
this ‘ Institut ’ must be French subjects, and the 
secretanes are nommated by the management of 
the £oole d’anthropologie 
One, but by no means the only, function of this 
‘ Institut ’ IS Hie organisation m vanous countnesof 
congresses of tta members elected by the ' Conseil ’ 
m Pans, paying a subscnption, and receivmg the 
periodical Bdme d’anthropdogte published by the 
teaching staff of the Paris £cole , this provides 
the management with a meana of pubhcation for 
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proceedings, announcements, and the hke These 
‘ adherents ’ in some countnes have formed ‘ auto- 
nomous offices ’ rather like the ‘ national umons ’ 
of the IRC, except that they are solely composed 
of individual subscribers or affibated societies, 
accepted by the ‘ Conseil ’ m Pans For each 
congress there is in future to be an ‘ international ’ 
committee, eonsistmg of one member for each 
country, but its functions are advisory, not executive 
Countnes which do not ‘ adhere ’ to the ‘ Institut ’ 
are nevertheless provided with a representative by 
the ‘ (kmseil ’ Congresses of this senes have been 
hold at Libge in 1921, at Prague m 1924, and at 
Amsterdam in 1927 , and it is reported that a 
similar congress is being arranged at Lisbon in 1930 
At the Amsterdam congress, survivors of the 
pre War senes of ‘ Congr6s d’anthropologie et 
d’archi^ologie prehistonques ’ (which dates back to 
1867), and representatives of the Royal Anthropo- 
logical Institute, discusswl with colleagues of 
French and other nationalities the future relations 
between the old and the new congress organisations, 
and also between the Pans ‘ Institut ’ and the new 
senes of congresses and in the following years 
practical fusion has been effected between the old 
and new senes of congresses, so that it would now 
be possible for a congress orgamsed on the pre War 
model to be convened and prepared ‘ par les soms 
de ITnstitut International d’Anthropologie ’, with- 
out being so wholly governed by that not very mter 
national body as the present statutes prescribe 
What the Pans ‘ Institut ’ may decide is a matter 
of immediate interest, for its adherents appear to 
have been informed that there is to be a congress 
m Lisbon m September next Presumably the 
moment will come when anthropologists, other than 
subsonbing ‘ adherents ’ of the ‘ Institut ’, will have 
official intimation of it Governments of other 
nations may be invited to send delegates, as some 
governments did send delegates to Amsterdam 
But it would seem an open question whether the 
resolution earned by the subscnbmg ‘ adherents ’ 
there, that this congress had a “ caract^re vraiment 
international”, was, or was not, rather seriously 
quahfied by the aspiration appended to it “ que ce 
caract^re mtemational devienne chaque fois plus 
©ffectif ” If a congress be already ‘ vraiment 
international ’, it cannot become more so by any 
enhancement or recurrence , except on the Bell- 
man’s pnnciple, " What I tell you three times is 
true ” What all anthropologists desire — and prob 
> ably many persons who are not — ^is that in fnendly 
fashion this character of mtemationahty may be- 
come not only effective but also accepted 
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Pioneers of Electrical Projgrress. 
Ptoneera of EUdneal Communtcaiton By Bollo 
Appleyard Pp ix + 347 (London MacnuUan 
and Go , Ltd , 1930 ) 21« net 

T hebe can be little doubt that electncal 
communication has done much to promote 
mtemational peace It promotee a better mutual 
und^^nding between different races and prevents 
false rumours from spreadmg and warping the 
judgment of nations As a help to international 
commerce it is of the greatest value The manu 
faoture of the necessary electncal apparatus and 
operating the oommumcation Imes provides work 
for hundreds of thousands of skilled workmen and 
engmeers all over the world Yet it was only in 
June 1837 that Cooke and Wheatstone patented 
the first pnmitive electno telegraph That so little 
attention has been devoted to the lives of the 
pioneers who perfected the art is at first sight 
surprising But when we remember how rapidly 
epoch making developments have succeeded one 
another we see how the attention of young engineers 
has been attracted to the present and the future 
rather than to the past 

In this book, brief and interesting biographies 
are given of the famous physicists and mathe 
maticians who have laid well and truly the 
theoretical foundations on which our present 
systems of communication are based There are 
many pioneers of electncal communication who 
have done mvaluable work, and so the author has 
had to choose those whose work he regards as the 
most fundamental Every electrical engineer and 
workman is continually usmg the names ohm, 
ampere, and volt, yet there are many of them who 
have forgotten or who never knew that they wore 
called after the great physicists, G S Ohm, A M 
Ampere, and A Volta There are many more who 
have only the haziest notions about the personality 
of these great men, of their environment, and the 
nature of their life work Mr Appleyard has 
therefore rightly included them amongst the ten 
pioneers he has chosen 

The author begins by giving an excellent 
biography of Clerk Maxwell He has taken pains 
to verify his references and to introduce the nght 
atmosjdiere mto his descriptions Old students 
will recognise the picture of the lecture room in 
the Cavendish LaWatory at Cambndge where 
Maxwell lectured, but in his time there were no 
modem electno hght fittmgs and switchboards 
The writer remembers it well in Lord Rayleigh’s 
and J J Thomson’s time Maxwell, like Kelvin, 
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was much interested in gyroscopes One of these 
(p 19) which he showed at Cambridge so far 
back as 1867 is of the well-known ‘diabolo’ 
pattern 

Maxwell’s electromagnetic theory of hght and 
the great part this theory played m the develop- 
ment of radio telegraphy and telephony is well 
known Considering the immense amount of 
highly original work he did, the cutting short of 
hiB life at the comparatively early age of forty - 
eight, when his activities were at their greatest, was 
an irreparable loss to the scientific world He left 
to his successors his equations and his theories, 
which are of inestimable value in scientific work 
and m telegraphy and radio oommumcation 

The story of Andr4 Mane Ampere is well related 
In 1793 his father died on the scaffold, a victim of 
the ‘ terreur ’ The shock of this tragedy produced 
a complete nervous breakdown of the son, who was 
then eighteen years old The shadow lasted for 
more than a year, but his love for mathematics 
and physics was one of the main factors which 
effected a cure His great work on the mutual 
action of two currents, published in 1820, and his 
wonderful book on electricity and magnetism, 
published m 1 822, led to his election to the professor- 
ship of physics m the Collfege de France in 1824 
He died m 1836 Maxwell well descnbed him as 
the Newton of electncity, and his name has been 
universally adopted for the umt of current 

Alessandro Volta was bom in 1746 and was 
educated at Como His early leanings were 
towards literature, but when he was twenty four 
he was attracted by chemistry and physics He 
was a man of affairs and a great traveller, visiting 
Holland, Germany, England, and France, where he 
met many of the great men of science He married 
in 1794, and durmg the next five years wrote 
many valuable memoirs His home at Como was 
ID the centre of the tempest ragmg between 
Austria, France, and Italy at the beginnmg of last^ 
century In 1801, on the invitation of Napoleon, 
he visited Pans and gave a demonstration before 
the French Institute Napoleon showered gifts 
and dignities upon him, making him a corate and 
senator of the realm of Lombardy He died at the 
age of eighty two 

Georg Simon Ohm belonged to a German burgher 
family He was bom in 1787 and died in 1864 He 
was an instructor at the Military School m Berlm, 
then a professor of mathematics at the Umversity 
of Erlangen, and finally he was appointed in 1849 
professor of physics at the Umversity of Munich. 
Hm work on electncity was at first neglected, but 
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the English physicists acknowledged freely their 
great indebtedness to Ohm 
The other biographies given by the author are 
those of Wheatstone, Hertz, Oersted, Heaviside, 
Claude Chappe, and Ronalds The book is full 
of attractive pictures, including portraits of the 
pioneers, and much of the mteresting apparatus 
used in their researches Visits were made m 
many cases to the towns where the pioneers dwelt, 
and photographs taken of the houses m which they 
hved and of the monuments erected to their 
memory A R 


Nature Unadorned in Tropical Africa 

Zunschen Weisaem Ntl und Belgtach Kongo Von 
Hugo Adolf Bematzik Mit Beitragen von Prof 
Dr Otto Reehe, Prof Dr Bernhard Struck und 
Dr Hellmut Antomus Pp 139 + 140 Tafeln 
(Wien L W Seidel und Sohn, 1929 ) 85? 

F IOBABLY m no part of the world can pictur 
esque dress and fashion without clothing be 
studied to better advantage than on the Upper 
Nile Except perhaps m the Pacific Islands, no 
people addicted to unabashed nudity are such slaves 
to fashion as the Shilluks, Dinkas, Nuers, and other 
Nilotic races The tall Dinka, though posscssmg 
not a stitch of clothmg, is a proud and haughty in- 
dividual, and woe betide the Shilluk or Nuer who 
omits to make room enough for him on the path 
way Nothing would induce him to appear in public 
with a faulty garter below one knee or the wrong 
shaped spear , and farther south, where bead oma 
mentation is the order of the day, and beads current 
money, the traveller may find himself, as the writer 
has done, m serious difficulties as regards ready cash 
if, before entering the country, he has omitted'to 
obtain correct information as to the precise sorts 
of beads to take with him Ho may buy a choice 
selection m Houndsditch or m the Birmmgham 
‘ trash ’ markets — green, white, red, or yellow — but 
when he reaches, say, Northern Kairroudo, he will 
find that he can do no barter and his camp market 
soon dwindles No one wdl part with chickens, 
goat, eggs, or flour Why ? Because the traveller 
has none of the particular blue beads which he 
notices are worn by all the men, women, and chil- 
dren of the distnct His beautiful Brummagem 
works of art are valueless 
To change a fashion is not possible, but one may 
sometimes imtiate a new one, if not m beads, perhaps 
m something else. Many years ago, when buying' , 
a few barter goods for an African expedition, 1 
discovered m an East End cheapjack’s shop an 
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opera hat labelled one shilling, and after a little 
loitenng succeeded m purchasing a box of fifty at the 
price of sixpence each Taking them out to rail- 
head on Lake Victona, I travelled amongst a tall 
and nakeil people, makmg a judicious present of an 
opera hat to an occasional chief, snapping it open 
and shut to the huge dehght and curiosity of the 
intended recipient and his retinue Before a week 
had gone by the fashion was set Opera hats were 
the vogue Chiefs and Piime Ministers were as 
thick as bees as soon as camp was formed Goats, 
chickens, and everything that could be thought of, 
were for sale, even ivory One big chief from afar 
appeared dressed in a lady’s very dirty old blue 
dressing gown, without fastenings and spht down 
the back — ^the only clothed man in the district 
How he could have acquired such a possession was 
difficult to conjecture He brought a small tusk of 
ivory and wanted a hat m exchange, which he was 
given After trying the openmg and shuttmg trick 
to the intense interest of the assembled multitude, 
which laughid in unison with him, he placed it 
proudly on a head much too large for its covering 
It was then the giver’s turn to laugh discreetly 
The prevailing present day fashions amongst 
Nilotic tribes may bo well studieil by a perusal of 
Dr Hugo Adolf Bernatzik’s recent publication 
Less than a third of this big volume consists of 
letterpress, the remainder being a series of enlarged 
and wonderfully reproduced photographs As ox 
plained in the foreword, it is the outcome of an 
expedition decided upon originally for the purpose 
of takmg photographs and films of people and 
animals in those parts of tropical Africa which are 
at present little known and difficult to reach He 
was anxious, the author says, first to visit the hilly 
country between the Nile and Lake Rudolf, and 
then to travel westward to the Atlantic through the 
Belgian Congo, photographing native inhabitants 
and the ammals along the margms of the “mighty 
Congo forests” Ho had no success, however, as 
regards visitmg the regions he specially wished to 
explore After eighteen months’ preparation, the 
expeilition duly arnved at Khartoum in January 
1927, with a very extensive outfit consistmg of 
2 cinema cameras each with 5 objectives, 6 cameras, 
with 2 telephoto lenses and a flashlight apparatus, 
etc A thousand plates and ten thousand metres 
of film were also provided, and accompanymg the 
author was Bednch Machulka, of Prague, as safan 
leader On reaoiung Khartoum, great was their 
disappointment to leam that the regions west of 
Lake Rudolf were out of bounds, owing to the fact 
ot the turbulent Turkana tribes being still only 
ll. 
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partially under administratiTe control, a well-known 
fact that should have been ascertained beforehand 
In the alternative, the expedition travelled by 
sailing Ghayassa to the limits of the navigable Nile 
at Bedjaf, making short motor-car and porterage 
tnps to the Nuba Mountains, Bumbeck and Mendi 
m the Bahr-el-Ghazal, and elsewhere 

Owmg mainly, it would seem, to sleepmg sickness 
regulations and the fear of malana — ^for be refers to 
a senes of dangerous tropical diseases — Dr Ber- 
natzik never managed to get far from the nver, 
and did not succeed in takmg any ammal photo- 
graphs, or apparently in makmg any important 
zoological or ethnological collections, but occupied 
his time, durmg one dry season, in the thickly popu- 
lated regions inhabited by Sbilluks and Dinkas, 
photographmg thmgs and people, chiefly scenes de 
picting village bfe — dress, occupations, dances, etc 
His senes of 204 magnificent photographs tell their 
own tale far better than any deacnption could do 
The letterpress of the book contains little new infor- 
mation regarding the fairly well known life and 
customs of these tall, nude, cattle tending and 
peaceful tnbes on the Upper Nile 
In this attractive picture book, no less disregard 
of European conventionalities is shown by the 
photographer, in his endeavour to portray actual 
conditions faithfully, than is displayed by the 
ShiUuk and his neighbours in their absolute un- 
consciousness of nudity Being withm the local 
fashion, outward contentment reigns amongst them, 
though mwardly these people are filled with aston 
ishment at the grotesqueness of the white man’s 
clothing, to them quite unnecessary 

CuTHBKRT ChKISTY 


Explosion Researches 

Gaseous Combustion at High Pressures being 
mainly an Account of the Researches earned out 
in the High Pressure Gas Research Laboratones 
of the Imperial College of Science and Technology, 
London, together with the Equipment and Experi- 
mental Methods Employed By Prof William 
A Bone, Dr Dudley M Newitt, and Dr Donald 
T A Townend Pp xiu + 396 + 14 plates 
(London, New York and Toronto Longmans, 
Green and Co , Ltd , 1929 ) 42s net 

I T was at one time a practice as common as it is 
commendable for the author or instigator of 
scientific work that mattered to publish a volume 
of ‘ collected researches ’, wherein were reprmted 
such of hiB scattered papers, first published m the 
journal of one or other scientifio society, as the 
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author considered most worthy Prof Bone, to 
judge from his recent “ Flame and Combustion 
m Gases ” and his still more recent “ Gaseous 
Combustion at High Pressures ”, rightly believes 
this to have been a helpful practice — helpful per 
haps to himself and his students, m enabling a 
conspectus of work accomplished readily to be 
made, and helpful undoubtedly to other scientific 
workers in the same or adjacent fields 

“ Gaseous Combustion at High Pressures ” 
lacks the fascination of the earlier volume, partly 
because the subject dealt with is more restricted, 
and largely because there is so little information 
from other sources with which to make comparison 
Organised research on the combustion of gases at 
high pressures has hitherto been confined to Prof 
Bone’s laboratories No one who has had the 
privilege of working with Prof Bone, or who has 
studied carefully the published accounts of his 
work, can have failed to be impressed by his 
thoroughness, his attention to detail, and his 
manifest determination to ‘ make sure of his facts ’ 
There is therefore a predisposition to take the 
correctness of his observations (if not his iiiterpre 
tation of them) for granted But the now observa 
tions are so many, and some of them so surprising, 
that it 18 disconcerting to have no check on any 
of them No doubt one of the objects of the 
present volume is to encourage others to embark 
on what is a jieculiarly difficult (and potentially 
dangerous) study It is to be hoped that it will 
have that result 

To those who, to quote the authors, “ may be 
mduced to enter the field ”, the most valuable 
chapters of the book will be the farst seven 
Those describe the apparatus installed at the High- 
Prfessure Gas Research Laboratories at the Imperial 
College, London, with special emphasis on the 
precautions necessary to ensure safety in its use 
The preparation, storage, and compression of gases, 
the compressibilities of gases and their mixtures , 
the character of the explosion-vessels and of the 
fillmg system, with its valves and gauges , and 
the pressure gauges used for recording the de- 
velopment of the explosion pressures, are all 
desenbed with a wealth of detail which should 
warn anyone who undertakes similar experiments 
against the pitfalls that the authors themselves 
have encountered 

The experimental results, most of which have 
been published in either the Proceedings or the 
Transactions of the Royal Society, deal with, aa 
one of the principal subjects, the r61e of nitrogen 
m explosions of carbon monoxide and air, and the 
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effect of replacing nitrogen by other gases The 
effect of var 3 ring the initial pressure, and of the 
addition of either hydrogen or steam, on explosions 
of carbon monoxide and air is also described The 
significance of the formation of nitric oxide during 
such explosions is discussed It is made clear that 
nitrogen is far from being an ‘ inert ’ diluent, for 
“ It seems probable that in carbomc oxide — air 
explosions, nitrogen and carbomc oxide can act 
‘ in resonance the lutrogen intercepting and 
absorbmg the characteristic radiation emitted by 
the burning carbomc oxide, thereby acquiring 
increased internal (vibrational) energy and under 
such ‘ excitation ’ becoming chemically more 
active than normal mtrogon molecules of the same 
mean kinetic energy ” (P 140) 

Explosion experiments are also used to study 
the effect of initial pressure on the hmits of in 
flammability of gases and to obtain information 
as to the specific heats and degree of dissociation 
of gases at high temperatures 

It would be idle to attempt to discuss the several 
controversial matters to which the authors’ inter 
protation of their results is directed , for, as already 
stated, there is no basis for comparison of the 
results themselves If it were permissible (and 
it may be) to argue from the mnumerable results 
of explosions at low pressures, it might be sug 
gestod that, since the relationship between time 
and pressure, given by a time pressure manometer 
chart, IS, unfortunately, influenced by such ex 
ternals as the characteristics of the pressure gauge, 
the shape of the explosion vessel and the position 
of the point of ignition, the interpretation of 
time-pressure records of low pressure gaseous 
explosions, and it may bo of these high-pressure 
explosions also, is rendered somewhat uncertain 
The book is remarkable as a record of achieve 
ment and of triumph over difficulties As such, 
it should make a wide appeal 

R V Whbblkb 
Our Bookshelf 

RejKtttor%um der aUgemetnen Zoologte {Morphdogie, 
Phystologie, Okologie, Abetammungalehre) Wn 
Prof Dr Walter Stempell vi -1-268 (Ber 
hn Gebruder Bomtraeger, 1929 ) 7 60 gold 
marks 

“ RHPBTironnjM ” mevitably suggests a cram 
book, and in his preface the author humorously 
describes how he was brought to write this work 
especially to help the young student of medicme 
or of agnculture who wants to ‘ get up ’ zoology 
for his exammation m the least possible time But 
if the published outcome of Prof Stempell’s 
difficult undertaking is any true index of the 
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extent and diversity of the „ 

required from the German student at this stage in 
his education, then mdeed the Enghsh universities 
should look to some revision of their teaching in the 
elementary grades 

The first section deals mainly with morphology, 
and in spirit it is as far removed from the old 
fashionea ‘ type teaching ’ still fa\ oured by many 
of our schoohi as it is from the specialised ‘ zoology 
for medical men ’ m vogue elsewhere There 
follow admirable sections on physiology, em 
bryology, ecology, and evolutionary theories 

The author apologises for the ‘ mere extract ’ 
that 18 all he can furnish within the limits ho has 
set himself, and ho especially directs that it be 
used as an accompaniment to more detailed works 
“ An extract ”, ho says, “ can never be a really 
well flavoured and meaty soup ” But the ex 
tract he has so skilfully prepared is far from 
flavourless, and one must only regret that in- 
capacity to read foreign languages with any ease 
must debar so many English students from tastmg 
this really sound decoction D L M 

Die Tterwelt der Nord und Ostsee Begrundet von 
G Grimpe und E Wagler Lieferung 14, Teil 
lOf Amphtpoda Von K Stephensen Pp 
188 (I^eipzig Akademische VeilagsgcscU- 
schaft m b H , 1929 ) 15 60 gold marks 
Dr K Stephen sbn’s account of the Amphipoda 
takes an important place in this most useful work 
Such a specialist in the subject of course under 
stands how to treat it simply and yet fully, and 
those who use this monograph will find their work 
made easy for them in many ways With this 
large group it is impossible to figure every species, 
but every genus is figured, and usually a part or 
parts of every species These illustrations are clear 
and good, and one should be able to identify from 
them any species m the area Useful keys are 
supphed beginmng with the sub orders and tribes, 
through families and genera, to species More 
work than usual is involved in these keys, for in 
some cases the males and females are so different 
that they have to be specially separated 

The systematic part of the work occupies 148 
pt^es out of the whole 188 The mtroduotion, 
besides describmg the anatomy clearly, gives a very 
good accoimt of the bionomics of the Amphipoda 
This 18 specially interestmg, for it touches upon 
such subjects as intersexes, sexual dimorphism, 
breeding habits, development, life histones, food 
and parasites A large amount of space is given to 
biogeography and the detaded notes on distnbu- 
tion are of great value All students of the group 
will be grateful for this work 

A New School Chemtetry By F Sherwood Taylor 
(Dent’s Modem Science Series ) Pp viii-f608 
(London and Toronto J M Dent and Sons, 
Ltd, 1929) 6t 

•Although the subject matter of this elementary 
text book 18 not new, the author’s presentation 
I of it 18 clear and attractive, the chapters bemg 
I divided mto descriptive text, practical exercises. 
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and examuiation questions Short summaries and 
experiments for demonstration are sometimes ap- 
pended, and the time required for each exercise is 
also given This should be very helpful to the 
teacher m oi^anising his practical classes In the 
section on chemical theory, the combmation of the 
two equations representing the effects of pressure 
and temperature on the volume of a gas (p 137) 
may cause some difficulty, and the reason for mtro- 
ducmg the idea of ‘ molecules ’ is not quite clear , 
otherwise the reasoning which leads up to the deter 
mination of atomic weights seems to have been 
admirably condensed 

The chapter on double decomposition opens well 
with the stotement that acids, alkalis, and salts are 
all polar compoimds, and a hint is given that two 
types of umon may be mvolved m compounds like 
copper sulphate and that these two types are due 
to the sharing of electrons and to electrical attrac- 
tion respectively Nevertheless, the chapter on 
valency is disappointmg, no attempt bemg made 
to use the terms electrovalence and covalence 
Electrolysis and qu^^htative analysis are also dealt 
with m an elemental way, but the lomc hypothesis 
IS not used In the chapter on acidunetry the 
advantage of calculating the normahties of solu- 
tions IS clearly explamed 

HeUioha By Dons R Crofts (Liveipool Manne 
Biology dommitteo L M B C Memoirs on 
Typical British Marme Plants and Animals, 29 ) 
Pp viu -(• 174 -(■ 8 plates (Laverpool Umver 
sity Press of Livorpool , London Hodder and 
Stoughton, Ltd , 1929 ) 10s Qd 
Thx L M B C Memoirs are uidispensable ‘ appara- 
tus ’ in all zoological laboratones, and especially 
IS this true of the uttle monographs on the Mollusca 
All teachers know the difficulty of descnbmg to a 
class the intricate peouhanties of mollusoan struc- 
ture, and it 18 not until the student sits down with 
scalpel and forceps to unravel for himself the 
mtertwisted parts that he begms to appreciate 
their relations 

Miss Crofts’ volume on Hdl%otu is a valuable 
addition to the senes, for this animal is “ the only 
pnmitive Bntish gastropod which is large enough 
for satisfactory dissection ’ ’ , and its general anatomy 
has never before been given completely by any one 
author Clear directions for dissection are set 
forth , and, m addition to the plates, there are 
many text figures that hete to elucidate puzzlmg 
features in the anatomy There are some mterest- 
ing new bionomical notes, and the author strongly 
recommends the formation of permanent reserva- 
tion areas off Guernsey to make good the serious 
depletion of the crop of ‘ ormers ’ that two years’ 
suspension of the fishery there has only partially 
stayed D L M 

Practical CrUvsttm a Study of Literary Judgment 
By I A Richards Pp xm + 376 (London 
Kegan Paul and Co , Ltd , 1929 ) 12s fid net 
This book has attracted much attention in hterary 
circles, but it deseowes notice here also, because it is 
a good example of the present tendency to bridge 
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the old gulf between the study of the humanities 
and the study of science Mr Richards points out 
that there are subjects which can be discussed m 
terms of verifiable facts and precise hypotheses 
These are the subjects called the sciences There 
are other subjects, such as the concrete affairs of 
organisation and administration, which can be 
handled by rules of thumb and accepted oonven 
tions Between these two come ethics, meta- 
physics, theolo^, sBsthetics, and so forth , the 
spnere of “ random behefs and hopeful guesses ” 
Mr Richards takes one of these fiem of warm 
disputation, that of literary criticism, and makes it 
the subject of as scientific an mquiry as the nature 
of the case permits By an interestmg expedient, 
devised m course of teaching duties, he got a 
large number of people, similar as to age and general 
culture, to pass unbiased judgments upon certain 
selected poems of unrevealed authorship The 
results seem to have surprised even Mr Richards, 
for the same poem was aesenbed in terms ranguig 
between “ this is a fine poem ” and “ this is absmute 
tnjie ” Here, then, is the problem Can nothing 
be done to improve the techmque of criticism ? The 
famihar watchwords of the ^at critics do not help 
much, because they are only pointers which may 
lead different mmds to widely different conclusions 
Mr Richards ends his fasematmg mquiry by a 
warmng against the abuse of psychology, and some 
su^estions towards clearmg away the fogs of 
cnticism The better teachmg of Eiighsh is, he 
thinks, the chief hope 

A Countryman' $ Day Book an Anthology of 
Countryside Lore Compiled and arranged by 
C N French I^ xxvi-i-264 (London and 
Toronto J M Dent and Sons, Ltd , 1929 ) 
6« net 

This collection of weather ‘ saws ’ and countryside 
lore will interest and amuse many people of very 
vaned interests Meteorologists, farmers, gardeners, 
and many others will find m the quotations from old 
anthologies and m the popular saymgs a modicum of 
truth, but such a preponderance of error as to cause 
wonder regardmg the origm of most of these popular 
behefs of bygone times As the title indicate, a set 
of ‘ saws ’ and quotations is given for each day 
of the year The book is d^cated to cottage 
gardeners, and contains a number of quamt illus- 
trations copied from ancient sources 

La Vie du globe et la science modeme Par Prof 
L Houllevigue Pp xi + 244 (Paris Armand 
Cohn, 1929 ) 14 francs 

In a number at short e 8 sa 3 r 8 , the author of this httle 
volume has succeeded m giving a general account of 
modem ideas bearing on the physics of the globe 
There is no attempt at detailed treatment, for the 
book 18 written for the general reader and not the 
specialist, but Prof Houllevigue has chosen his 
matter well and has a faculty of lucid exposition 
without the waste of words His book should prove 
of interest to workers m other branches of science 
who care to know the trend of thought m terrestnal 
physka 
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Letters to the Editor 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for 
opinions expressed by his correspondents Neither 
can he undertake to rebum, nor to correspond imth 
the writers of, rejected manuscripts intended for this 
or any other part of Natubb No notice is taken 
of anonymous communications ] 

Spectrum of the Sunlit Auroral Rays 
In a letter m Natube of Deo 21, 1929, Prof 
Vegard cntioieed some researches which Moxnes aumd 
I had published in the issue of Aug 17, 1929 In my 
letter I pointed out that the results obtained were 
only prelimmary, and that the measurements of the 



mtensities of the spectral lines were to be considered 
not as quantitative measurements, but only as 
qualitative mdications of relative strength 
Hopmg to get more spectra of sunlit auroral rays 
last autumn, we made an arrangement to obtam 
spectra of sunlit and non sunlit auroral rays on the 



same plate — but no sunlit aurora rays were observed 
Wo only obtamed a spectrum of an ordinary aurora 
m the earth’s shadow , but this spectrum is very 
mterestmg as compared with the spectrum already 
published of the sunlit auroral rays of Mar 16-16 in 
so far as the aurora Ime 6677 A has about the same 
strength on both plates The nitrogen Imee 3914 
and 4278 A , however, are very much stronger on the 
plate of Mar 16-16 

As the reproduced figure of the spectra m my 
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letter published on Aug 17, 1929, was not very 
convmcmg, 1 have had a better one made, where the 
spectra are reproduced direct from the plates This 
18 seen m Fig 1, where A is the spectrum of the 
ordmary aurora of Mar 16-16 m the earth’s sheidow, 
B the spectrum of the sunht auroral rays of the same 



luglit, and G the spectrum of ordinary non* sunlit 
aurora from last autumn 

Ihe auroral spectra are m the middle between com* 
parison spectra of helium and the auroral Ime 6677 A 
IS to the right, the nitrogen lines to the left 

In Fig 2 are shown the photometric registrations 
of the spectra A and li made by Moxnes already 
publisheil III my letter of Aug 17, 1929 As Fig 3 
we reproduce new registrams made by Moxnes of the 
spectra B and C, and from these our previous con 
elusions seem to be considerably strengthened 

Carl Stormeb 

Oslo 

The Photo-electric Recording of Daylight 

At the Conference of Empire Meteorologists m 
London last August we exhibited apparatus intended 
for use in the photo electric recorning of daylight 
This has now been placed m position, the photometer 
being on the parapet of the dat roof of the Marine 
Biological Laboratory at Plymouth and the recorder 
in the laboratory 

The photometer contains a Burt vacuum sodium 
photo electric cell mounted in a heavy gim metal 
case, designed primarily for use in measuring sub- 
marine illumination There is a stout glass window, 
above which is a sheet of double surface flashed opal 
glass This acts as on efficient diffusing surface and is 
set horizontally so os to measure vertical illummation 
From the photometer case two rubber insulated 
high tension ignition cables, each 100 yards long, 
lead to the laboratory on the ground floor, bemg 
passed through cork discs — such as are used as floats 
for nets — to protect them from chahng They are 
there connected to a 60 volt ‘ Exide ’ storage battery 
(five 10 V type WJ plus one 10 v type WJG) and 
to a Cambridge Instrument Co ‘ thread recorder ’ 
The accumulators maintam a steady 60 volt pressure 
as the photo electric current is very small, and the 
batteries are mounted on paraffin wax 

The recorder has a scale with fifty divisions, corre 
sponding m all to 6 micro amperes, which happens to 
be close to the maximum current given by this parti 
cular photometer used m mid wmter noon suiuight 
For more intense light the current is shunted to one- 
half or to one fifth 

The sodium cell is sensitive mamly to blue hght, 
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but gives a good idea of the fluctuations in daylight 
One of the General Eleotno Co ’s neu' red-sensitive 
cells nught be used instead, as it is sonsitive tlirough- 
out the visible spectrum, and nves a suitable current j 
Its infra red sensitivity would, however, constitute a 
drawback 

The smooth graph marked A on the acoompanymg 
figure shows the record obtamed for Dec 19, startmg 
from 10 A u The recorder gives one dot per minute, 
but where the light was changing in a regular manner 
dots have been omitted in the flgmre The sunshme 
recorder about 100 yards away showed 7 hr 0 min 
for Dec 19 , the sky was cloudless with a moderate 
south-south east breeze The irregular graph shows 
the variations in light for the whole of Deo 20, which 
was a dry day with a south west wind of 10-16 m p h 
The sunshine record was zero, but the sun nearly 


The ‘ Wave Band ’ Theory of Wireless 
Transmission 

Two obvious objections can be made to Sir Ambrose 
Fleming’s lucid analysis of the wave band theory m 
Natubk of Jan 18 

The first is theoretical To deny the reahty of the 
wave band method of regardmg a modulated earner 
wave IS at bottom much the same as to deny that a 
pomt on the rim of a rollmg bicycle wheel ‘ hops 
along ’ m a senes of cycloids In both examples the 
two alternative points of view have equal rights to 
the name ‘ real ’ 

The second is practical, and so may justify this 
letter Two stations operatmg on frequencies, say, 
of 600 and 620 kilocycles, will not give a noticeable 
heterodyne note, as their beat frequency of 10,000 is 
too high for the average loud speaker 
16 to reproduce effectivdy But if one 

'■ IS 500 of them modulates its carrier wave 

by a soprano solo, bad heterodyning 
results every time the soprano emits 
a high note The fiuctuatmg ampli- 
-IS 600 tude formulation does not le^ us to 
expect this off hand , the wave band 
formulation does In practice, there 
u fore, the latter is likely to hold its 
own B H Linfoot 

I Graduate College, 

< Princeton University, 

New Jersey, Feb 2 


smpom, the rlsht hand ere metro cnndlee, 


broke through at 1 1 40 a m , and the vertical illumma 
tion then exceeded that of Doc 10 with clear sun 
The cross at noon denotes the dot obtained on Dec 
19 by shading the photometer from the direct rays 
of the sun and is a measure of the diffuse light 'Ihe 
ratio of total vertical to vertical diffuse light was thus 
fotmd to be 1 49 At noon m midsummer this ratio, 
jj, measured m the same position with a similar and 
similarly mounted sodium cell was, as a maximum, 
4 28, a more usual value bemg about 3 3 

The ordinates on the right hand side of the figure 
show metre candles, the photometer havmg been 
standardised against an open carbon arc — selected 
as bemg the source most nearly akin to daylight and 
easily reproducible 

We hope by means of these records to be able to 
correlate plant growth with daily illiunmation m 
metre - candle hours The cost of the thread 
recorder was defrayed by the Government Grant 
Committee of the Royal Society 

W R G Atkins 
H, H Pools 

Marine Biological Laboratory, 

Plymouth, and 
Royal Dublm Society, 

Jan 22 


I Sia Ambuosk Flkmino does not 
give us in his very able article any 
alternative explanation of the funda 
-5 900 mental problem of the tuned circuit, 
namely, that the really selective oir 
cult doM cut off the higher audio 
■ frequencies, generally explained bj 

the ‘ ( utting of the side bands ’ 

I What IS actually happening ’ Does 

** not the solution lie in the fact that 

tiic*r«cOT^ damping of a resonant system 

»r« micro falls off as its selectivity inoieasos t 

ijcinNB sr« jjj naodern lightly damped re- 

’ “ “ ® ceiver, the oscillation persists long 

after its excitation has ceased If 
it is excited by a carrier modulated by a high audio 
frequency, the persistence of its vibrations will not 
allow tVie amplitude of these to vary with the modu 
fated amplitude of the incoming wave and the modula 
tion gets flattened out, whilst with a low modulatmg 
frequency, or bass note, the slower rise and fall of the 
earner amplitude gives time for the circiut oscilla 
tions to rise and fall with it and thus give a faithful 
reproduction 

So the lightly damped circuit gives a gradual falling 
off m mtensity as we go up the scale of audio fre 
quencies , the lighter the damping the earlier this 
becomes noticeable, until in the limit all audio fre 
quencies would be ‘ out off ’ as the ‘ side band ’ theory 
has it Either theory explains this, the cause of all 
the trouble in the ether, but, whereas the latter sug 
geete that the defect is inherent however real select 
mty 18 attamed — that is, response only to the earner 
vicinity — the former suggests that if some other 
means of selectivity than the lightly dainpe>^l circuit 
could be found — even with response to the earner 
alone— there is no reason why the modulation should 
not be faithfully reproduced The ‘ side bond ’ 
theory puts the onus on the wave itself, the amplitude 
idea on the receiver , the former closes and bolts the 
i door, while the latter leaves it open for exploration 
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and fresh ideaa It does not then seem to be “ merely 
a matter of a choice of pomts of view ”, os Prof 
Fortescue suggests 

Sir Ambrose states that we do not have to alter 
the tumng of our condensers to receive high notes 
Now it IS an experimental fact that if we have a 
receiver of several stages— say three tuned circuits, 
each lightly damped — the high notes will bo cut down 
very effectively, but we can restore them by tuning 
one circuit to the earner and the other two shghtly 
above and below respectively This at first sight 
suggests that the side bands exist and tuning to them 
restores the high notes However, it admits of as 
good an explanation on the other theory, for it is 
observeil that the effect of ‘ detunmg ’ thus is to 
reduce the overall damping of the circuits — as evi 
denced by a reduction m mtensity and a drop m the 
maximum amplitude- — while the resonance curve 
becomes a steeper sided one with more flattened top 
Thus more selectivity is achieved without loss of 
dampmg by three detuned circmts 

A A Newbold 

“ Meadway ”, Cheltenham Road, 

Evesham, Feb 13 

Although the letters recently pubhshod m Natubf 
on the above theory have indicated that some of the 
contentions m my article of Jon 18 last are not goner 
ally supported by scientiflc opmion, yet some service 
has perhaps been done by it if only in eliciting the 
interesting letters from Sir Oliver Lodge, Sir Richard 
Glazcbroolc, Prof Fortescue, Mr Bctlford, and others 

In addition to noting the importance of the lemarks 
by Sir Oliver Lodge, I find the letter of Sir Richard 
Ulazebrook very valuable, because he gives the proof 
that a receiver tuneil to frequencies of n +m orn -m 
( an be set in oscillation by a carrier wave of frequency 
n modulated by an acoustic frequency tn Now here 
we touch the very pith of the discussion When a 
earner uave modulated as above is sent out from a 
transmitter, can wo say it travels through the space 
to the receiver as two distinct waves of frequencies 
n + m and n - w respectively T Or is it simply a single 
modulated wave which can actuate a receiver tuned 
to the two or more frequencies f 

Since wo can only detect any wave by a receiver, 
wo have the same difficulty that we have m decid- 
ing the nature of a ray of white light emd how it is 
the prism resolves it into an infinity of rays of 
various wave length in the spectrum That the 
prism itself has a good deal to do with the effect is 
indicated by the phenomenon of anomalous dispersion 

8o it IS also with the wireless receiver We have 
difficulty in disentangling the pure space phenomena 
from those produced by the receiver itself I am 
unable to see that those who object to ray views on 
the wave band theory have given proof that the side 
waves exist in space and are not an effect due to the 
nature and operation of the receiver 

Apart, however, from philosophical questions on 
which differences of opmion may exist, there is the 
very practical question What kind of receiver shoLiId 
anyone buy to obtain the best results in receiving 
broadcast music ? An emment scientiflo friend tells 
me m a letter that a wireless dealer told him he ought 
not to have a very selective receiver to get the best 
results Prof Fortescue seems to agree to some extent 
with this statement On the other hand, my experience 
IS that the most selective receiver gives the best results, 
and many would agree It is, then, very important to 
ascertam whether ^od musicians with normal heanAg , 
using highly selective receivers and hstening to music 
of a wide range of pitch detect any enfeeblement of 
high notes relatively to low notes and if this effect is 
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absent m not very selective receivers I hope some 
evidence on this point may be gathered m 

In the present state of jam m the ether with wave 
lengths between 200 metres and 600 metres the wireless 
receiver makers reqmre some guidance from scientific 
opinion as to the tjipe of receiver they should make 
and advise their customers to buy The reception 
from 6GB, 2LO, and the Brookman’s Park short 
wave, of broadcast music in anythmg like satisfactory 
tone IS becommg very difficult and demands some 
remedy Is that remedy to be found in the use of 
hyperselective receivers or not * That is the ques 
tion, and the answer to it given by experiment bears 
closely on the validity of the wave band theory 

Ambbose Fleming 

Manor Road, Sidmouth, 
heb 18 


Grossed Connexion of the Cerebral Hemispheres 
with the Muscles and Sense Organs 

Prof Roaf’s interesting speculation published 
under the above title m Nature of leb 8, (p 203) is 
based on the assumption that the two eyes possessed 
by most vertebrate animals have arisen m the course 
of evolution from a single median eye such as is 
found m the free swimmmg larva of an Ascidian Ho 
argues (if I understand him rightly) that when the 
image of an object falls on the left half of the retma of 
an animal of this type, the appropriate response is a 
contraction of the muscles of the right side of the 
creature’s body and tail, and that the efferent nerve 
paths from the brain will therefore be simplified if the 
afferent hbres mvolved end m the right half of the 
central nervous system Such a view may bo held to 
account for the central projection of the retma of each 
of the two eyes of a mammal m such a way that fibres 
from its upper half are connocteiJ with the superior 
lip of the calcarine fissure , and that fibres from its 
right margin are connected with cerebral points 
situated to the left of those uith which areas of retina 
lying farther to the loft are connected (This may 
legitimately be inferred from the work of Gordon 
Holmes and others on cortical projection m man ) 
But Prof Roaf goes further and suggests that it may 
also account for the fact that in most vertebrates the 
right eye is directly connected only with the left side 
of the brain, and the paths from the two eyes undergo 
complete decussation At this point the argument 
seems to me to become less convincing 

Even if comparative anatomists weie to assure us 
that a single median eye was mdeed the direct anoes 
tor of our two eyes (and, so far as I am aware, such an 
ancestry has not previously been suggested), we 
should need also to be told that the evolutionary 
development took the form of a bisection of this eye 
so that the right half of its retma became the retma 
of the reeultmg right eye Alternatively we should 
have to assume that, m the most primitive verte- 
brates possessmg two eyes, the left eye received 
images of objects lying to the right of those seen by 
the nght eye 

Now it 18 usual m all vertebrates, other than a few 
birds and higher mammals, to find the two eyes placed 
laterally m the hecui, with the nght eye formmg images 
only of objects situated on the animal’s ri^t, and 
with httle overlap between the two visual fields 
Impulses from the nght eye are earned to the left 
side of the bram, and are then relayed back to the 
nght side in or^ (presumably) that contraction of 
muscles on this side of the animal’s body may direct 
Its movements towards the seen object If Prof 
Roaf acoepts the rather improbable suggestions eon 
tamed in the last parhgraph as an explanation of the 
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It IS responnble for the enormous widths of the H and 
K hnos of Ca+ m the later spectral ty^ 

The ‘ natural widening ’ pf spectral Imee has been 
exhaustively studied by physicists The scattering 
ooefiacient can be expressed by 


I 

(x-N,)*’ 


where o depends upon atomic constants only, N is the 
number of absorbing atoms per cm *, and / is the 
‘ oscillator strong^" Aoooramg to Unsold, the 
contour of a stellar absorption hne is then given by 


where I is the mtensity m the hne, I. ia mtensity of 
the oontmuous spectrum, and H is the thickness of the 
absorbmg layer Near the centre of the Ime the 
mtensity should be vanishmgly small While his 


sensory decussation, I imagme he would say that this 
further development of laterally placed eyes necessi* 
tated the motor decussations 

Surely, however, this double decussation is an m- 
credibly clumsy arrangement if he is right in suggest 
ing that “ By repeated correlation between stimulation 
due to an object and the movement to bring the image 
of it on the centre of the retina, a relationship [can] 
be established m the same way that a conditioned 
reflex is developed” A much simpler arrangement, 
and one which would avoid the double decussation, 
wouldbe that found m oertam cephalopods, where each 
eye is oonnected with its own side of the bram More- 
over, if the fabno of the central nervous system is as 
plastic m the hands of evolution as Prof Roai postu 
latee, would it not be more probable that, early m the 
development of two latersdly placed eyes from a smgle 
median eye, the previously crossed optic pa^ 
should become uncrossed, rather than that the whole 
motor system should be re- 
shuffled and new crossed motor 
paths added? 

Arguments like mine, based 
on human estimates of the un- 
emng wisdom of providence or 
Nature, are notoriously falla- 
cious, but unless some evidence 
IS forthcommg m support of 
the evolutionary history out- 
Imed m my second paragraph, 

I find it dimoult to take Prof 

Boaf's suggestion seriously 
Certamly the "crossed relation- 
ship 18 suggestive of an optical 
effect”, but until more assist- 
ance IS obtained from com- 
parative anatomy the problem 
cannot be satisfactonVy solved 
Bamdn y Cajal’s theory (1898) 
was also inspired by optical 
projection, and all that he 
could say m its favour m 1911 
was that it "n’a pu 8tre 
remplao^e par un autre qui fdt a -> ) 

aussi plausible” (“Histologic rra I— Thaaootoar or in tbe spectrum of 7 tAurlse tbeordinstea being percentages of abcorptloD 
du Systime nerveux ” Pans, of the continuous spectrum, and the absolsse AngstrSm units The dots are the mp— •'1-“-'-“''— 

II p 380) Modem knowledge flgunareimsM^^the’'^ueeof A’H/ 

of cortical projection from the 



re theoretical contours given by ijnstld s formula, t 


retina seems to negative the fundamental assumption 
on which his psycho anatomical view was ba^ 
Benson-motor relations hko those postulated by Prof 
Roaf would seem to offer a more hopeful clue (cf 
Sherrington, “The Integrative Action of the Nervous 
System”, London, 1906,pp 384-386), and I hope that 
the question will not be allowed to dr<m 

„ „ „ B S Cbreo 

New College, 

Oxford, Feb 10 


Stellar Absorption Idnes 

CoNsiDBBABLB attention has been recently devoted 
bv vanous mvestigators to the explanation of the 
observed contours of stellar absorption Imes There 
are manv physical factors that contribute to the forma- 
tion of the contour The most important are i (l)the 
abundance of the absorbing atoms m the gas, (2) the 
Stark effect, and (3) Doppler effects due to uio rotation 
of the stars. We are here concerned with the first of 
these, which is usually designated as ‘natural widen- 
mg of spectral hnes H N Bussril and others have 
shown that this type of broadening is particularly 
important m the stars because of the large number of 
absorbmg atoms present in a stellar reversing layer. 
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expression for the scattermg coefficient is not strictly 
applicable to the centre of the Ime itself, Unsold lias 
pointed out that m practice all absorption lines in 
which natural widening is paramount should be black 
in the centre That ttie theory is correct has been 
shown by B Minkowski {Zeits /dr Phyaxk, 86, 839 ( 
1926), who found that Imes produced in the laboratory 
aotu^ly appear black m the centre 

In the stars, on the other hand, the absorption Imee 
do not, as a rule, appear black Even the broad 
calcium Imes £f and K show appreciable residual 
mtensities It has been beUeved by many that a 
stellar line is never black m the centre and that the 
observed contour is thus m disagreement with Un- 
sOld’s theory 

Our observations show that siellsx absorption hnes 
do ocoasionally appear black in the centre In the 
acoompanying dia.gram (Fig 1) we have reproduced 
the contour of the £tp hne m e Aungss It will 
be seen that the observations agree very well wi^ 
Unsdld’s curve for NHf = 2 6 x 10‘’ The middle of 
the Ime is perfectly transparent <hi our negatives i 
there is no trace of residual mtensity even on our 
longest exposures Extrapolation of the observations 
toward the centre would bnng the residual intensity to 
zero, m full agreemoit with uie theory 
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t Aungee is known to be a supemant star Its 
atmospheno density must consequently be very low 
This seems to support the idea, expressed flnt by 
Unsold, that the observed residual intensities m the 
lines of other stars are due to some process dependmg 
upon collisions between the atoms The fact that the 
hydrogen Ime in « Aungss is free from the wide wings 
which are oharactenstio for other stars and are 
apparently produced by intra molecular Stark effect, 
IS meLf a good mdication that the pressure is very low 
O Sthuve 
C T Elvby 

Yerkes Observatory of the 
Umversity of Chicago, 

Jan 7 

Zygospore Formation In Mucors 
SiNca the discovery of heterothallism, or separate 
sexes, m Mucors by Blakeslee some twenty five years 
ago, the conception has been widely extended m the 
fungi and has recently been applied to the green 
alg8e But m recent years the facta regardmg 
multiple sexes m fimgi have become so complex as 
to strain creduli^, and new views, such as Dame 
Helen Gwynne Vaughan’s conception of nutritive 
heterothallism, have been coming in to reheve the 
tension on the earlier rigid hypothesis of fixed + 
and - strains corresponding respectively to the 
female and the male sex 

Fmding peculiar results from certam strains of 
Mueor htemalts which we have had for some years in 
this laboratory, it was decided to make an analytical 
study of the process of zygospore fonnation m this 
species in relation to various media Several other 
genera of Mucormeae have also been mvestigated at 
the same tune Subcultures were made from the 
origmal stocks, and subsequent monospore cultures 
from these Experiments were made, not only vary 
mg the environmental conditions such as temperature, 
humidity, and light, but also to show the effects of 
addmg various substances to the agar culture medium 
A few only of these experiments can be summarised 
here 

In the heterothallic Mucor hwmdlxa, zygospore 
formation is most favoured when the moisture content 
of the medium is at a mmimum, and the humidity 
can be regulated by varying the percentage of agar 
used m makmg up the medium The addition of 
zmo mtrate, on the contrary, appears to mcrease the 
development of mycelium and s^rangia Most of the 
species thrive best on an alkaUne medium (pH 7 2) 
When + and - strains of Mucor htemalxa are grown 
together m a Petrie dish on potato agar at a tempera 
ture of about 16° C , zygospore formation appears 
to be completely mhibitM , but identical cultures 
grown at 25° C produce large numbers of zygos^res 
At low temperature also the two strains will not 
intermingle, but a Ime of repulsion or aversion remams 
between them, which appears to be due to the fact 
that the medium has been rendered toxic When 
Such cultures are placed m an incubator at higher 
temperature they produce zygospores 

Smidl doses of oxaho, foimic, make, oitnc, or hydro* 
ohlono acids added to the medium so as to change 
the pH from 7 2 to 6 S have a toxic effect on the 
foimusi causing repulsion in every case , that is, 
with + and +, or - and -, or + and ~ How 
ever^ like strains grown on a medium containing 
starch (2 per cent), agar (1 6 per cent), and diastase 
(0 04 per cent) will show no signs of repulsion, but 
no iQrgoi^res are formed except between + and ^ , 
steams. Different media produce striking effects on 
the moei^ologioal characters of the mycehum 
Media having sugars or traces of acids produce I 
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enormous oil inclusions in the hyphse, which are 
cylmdrical, thick, and heavy m appearance, while on 
a medium without sugar or eicid the hyphse are flat, 
hyalme, and much less branched In starch diastase 
medium the hyphse become septate and the proto- 
plasm highly granular 

It 18 found that the myceha of + and - Mucor, 
Rhtzoptut, Sporodinta, and other Muoonneee all 
produce two kmds of sporangia, namely, large and 
small, the large sporangia emittmg large spores and 
the small sporangia small ones 

Perhaps the most stnkmg result has been the 
production of imperfect zygospores from the - strain 
of M htemalts alone when grown on a medium 
composed of 1 per cent fructose, 1 2 per cent agar 
and a few drops of acetic acid bringing the pH to 
6 8 These zygospores ceased development after 
fusion of the progametes had taken place, and the 
wall had begun to thicken The process resembles 
the ‘ imperfect hybridisation ’ obtamed by Blakeslee 
by bringing together + and - strams from different 
genera In no case has zygospore formation been 
obtained between + strains Chlamydospores are 
frequently produced m all the strains, and under 
certain conditions a/ygospores are formed 

By fixmg the mycehum in 3 5 per cent formalm 
and staining m Ehrlich’s hsamatuxylm, the nuclei 
in zygospore formation can be followed under an 
immersion lens The pronuoloi remain separate, 
although m close contact, so far as their history has 
yet been followed Several zygospores have been 
germinatoil m hangmg drop cultures by a method to 
be described later, and it is hoped to follow the later 
history of the nuclei 

This work is being extended m various directions 
and a full account will be published later 

R Rugoixs Qatxs 
D V Daxan 

Kmg’s College, London, 

Jan 31 

The Viscosity of Liquids 

Tub viscosity of liqmds is a subiect which, so far 
as I know, has hitherto been without any general 
theoretical basis No physical mechanism, for ex 
ample, has ever been brou^t forward to account even 
for so simple and TOneral a fact as the decrease of 
hqiud viscosity with temperature, in contrast to the 
familiar and well explained increase of gaseous vis 
cosity with temperature As a result, the study has 
hitherto consists largely of a collection of more or 
less well established empirical relations, mostly of 
limited scope 

In consequence of certain general theoretical con 
siderations, shortly to be published, which I have 
been applying to the problem of liquid viscosity, I 
have not only been able to give a general account of 
the influence of temperature on liquid viscosity, but 
also I have arrived at a formula of groat simplicity 
which fits the experimental facts very well There is, 
of course, a whole collection of empincal formuUe (due 
to Poiseuille, Koch, Moyer, Slotte, and others — see, 
for example, Hatschek’s “ The Viscosity of Liqiuds ” 
( 1928)) oonneotmg viscosity with temperature, but they 
have all at least three arbitraiy constants, and a very 
limited range of vakdity Different types of formula 
have been employed for different hquids My formula 
has only two constants, so that the agreeAient between 
it and the experiment emboldens me to beheve that 
it has some fundamental significance, as mdicated by 
my theory. The formula is 

V =Aei>/r 

where ij is the visoosity, T the absolute temperature, 
and A and b the constants It holds over practectdly 

I2 
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the whole tem^ature range with a great variety of 
subetanoee The following are two examples, ohosen 
not because of exceptional agreement, but because of 
the wide range of temperature and viscosity which 
they cover 



noil. 18 taken from Landolt Bdmstem It is doubtful 
if the expenmental error is lees than the very sUght 
divergence between calculation and experiment 
The only general viscosity relation which I have 
found to provide a test for the formula is one due to 
A W Porter This empirical relation is as follows 
If two liquids be examined throughout a sufficient 
range of temperature, a number of temperatures T, 
can generally be found for one liquid I, at which the 
viscosity IS the same as it is for the other liquid II at a 
number of temperatures T, If Tj/T, is plotted against 
T, a straight line results This relation follows at once 
from the formula given above For if A,, 6, and 
b, are the constants for liquids 1 and II, then 


AieVr. =Atel>JT, 

loaAJAm sconstant for the two liqiuda concerned 

=b,/T,-6i/Ti 

r Tj/T, =a+^Ti 


where a and /3 are constants, which is the expenmental 
relation 

Water, as would bo expected, and other associating 
liquids, demand a further constant for complete re 

f iresentation, but the application of the formula m 
he region withm which it is valid, namely at high 
temperature, has led to mterestmg results, to be 
detailed m a forthconung publication 

E N DA C Andkadh 

Umversity College, 

London, W C 1 


Botanical Nomenclature 

Thb letter from Mr R A Inghs m Natdbe of 
Feb 8, p 204, calls for a reply, and the followmg is 
sent on behalf of the Bntish Sub Committee on 
Nomenclature, which has smoe 1923 been engaged m 
examining proposals for the revision of the Interna 
tional Rules of Botanical Nomenclature Mr Inghs 
is mistaken in supposing that Alt 67 is concerned 
with anything other than spelhng The only Article 
which bears, even mdirectly, on gender is Article 7, 
which states — albeit erroneously — ^that “ Scientific 
names are m Latin for all groups ’’ It follows that 
they are subject to the rules of Latm grammar, and 
that adjectival specific epithets necessarily agree in 
gender with the generic names to which they are 
attached The only problem is the correct gender of 
certain generic names The real difficulty liw m the 
fact thM Latin as used m botany has changed con- 
Hnuotuiy from classical times down to the present, and 
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that the same name, for example, Atnplex, may have 
had more than one gender even in ancient Rome It 
seemed to the Sub Committee that an Article dealmg 
specifically with the gender of generic names was re- 
quired, and the following new Article has been sub 
mitted by them, along with other proposals, for the 
consideration of the International Botanical Con 
gress (1030) 

“ The gender of generic names is governed by the 
followmg regulations 

"I A Greek or Latm word adopted as a generic 
name normally retains its classical or medieval 
gender, even if the author who pubhshed it gave it a 
different gender Wliere, however, the classical or 
medieval gender vanes, or is in dispute, or where it 
differs from the gender usually ascnhed to the generic 
name, the gender of the latter shall be fixed by the 
Advisory Committee 

“ II Genenc names which are modem compounds 
formed from two or more Greek or Latm words take 
the gender of the last If the termmation is altered, 
however, the gender will follow it 

“ III Arbitrarily formed generic names, or vema 
cular names used as genenc names, take the gender 
assigned to them by their authors Where the 
original author has failed to mdicate the gender, the 
next subsequent author has the right of choice ’* 

I nder II, Atroapemut is neuter, as urged by Mr 
Inghs, but PolygaUi, bemg feminine to PRny as well 
as to Lmnffius, should, wo thuik, remain femmine 
(under I) T A Spraoue 

(Convener, British Sub 
Committee on Nomenclature) 
Royal Botanic Gardens, 

Kew, Feb 14 


Research and the State 

I HAVE read with great mterest m Nature of Nov 
23, 1929, Sir Walter Fletcher’s lecture on medical 
research and on the madequato rewards for such 
essential activities There are apparently three kinds 
of activities to be considered 

1 The research worker who, if he is one of the best 
type, has the spirit of inquiry in him He is often 
quite indifferent to practical results Such people are 
not too numerous and should be given a free hand 

2 The educated publicity agent who makes know 
ledge available The late Prof Huxley probably 
represented the greatest man of this type the world 
has seen 

3 The practitioners who adapt their methods to the 
knowledge gamed 

All these groups seem to me to be equally important 
from the social point of view 

In common with many associates I regard research 
conducted by permanent officials as apt to become 
relatively sterile Skeleton organisations and institu- 
tions for research are a necessity The ideal, however, 
18 surely to have a fund available, and when a research 
worker presents a proposal really worth investigatmg 
he can be treated generously until the work is fimsbed 

Research as a profession will, I cun afraid, tend to end 
in mediocrity and useful coixmilations. I cun wntmg, 
however, chiefly to ask Sir Walter Fletcher how he 
proposes to influence the pubhc, which, after all, find 
the money It is certam that the Anglo-Saxon will 
not act until he understands the objective It is no 
use presentmg to him pages of mathematiced formulce 
cuid the like, interesting and useful as they are to a 
limited circle 

In some of the American umversities an official 
editor makes it his busmess to let each p^rt of the 
umversity know what the other dependents cure 
domg, and to let all the citizens of the State obtcun the 
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available knowledge which la furnished in clear and 
simple terms The University of Melbourne is con 
templatmg somethmg of the kmd at present 

To me, systematic popular education is requisite if 
the ideals voiced by Sir Walter Fletcher are to be 
translated into practical action Perhaps the end can 
be achieved m some other way, but ultimately the 
public spirited citizen and the elector must be pleas 
antly instructed in the necessity for adequate support 
Lecturing hun for his neglect will not advance matters 
James W Bahrett 

lOS Collins Street, 

Melbourne, C 1, Jan 2 


Homogeneous Catalysis of Gaseous Reactions 


A SHORT time ago it was shown that the decomposi 
tion of di isopropyl ether in the gaseous state is sub 
ject to a remarkable catalytic influence of iodine 
The course of this reaction, which is homogeneous, 
and quite distinct from that of the uncatalysml re 
action takmg place at higher temperatures, can be 
represented by the equation 


CHj 

CHa 


yCH 




~Ch/ 


+ CH 


/OH, 

*\CH, 


We now find (a) That the same reaction takes place 
under the catalytic influence not only of iodine, but 
also of various alkyl iodides and, to a smaller extent, of 
bromides (isoPrl, EtI, Mol, woPrBr, EtBr, CjH^Br., 
HBr) , chlorides have little influence , (h) that this 
catalytic mechanism, involving the transfer of a 
hydrogen atom within the molecule, is a general one 
Thus the changes 


CH, CH O -CH,CH,=CH,CHO +C,H, 
and CH, CHO -^CH, +CO 


both occur readily in this way 
The decomposition of ethyl ether is quite different 
from the normal homogeneous decom^sition (con 
ditioned by the collision of two ether molecules) 

It 18 to be noted that the hydrogen atom, the trans 
fer of which is catalysed, is m each CMe attached to 
the carbon atom adjacent to the oxygen 

Kmetic studies of these and similar reaKitions are 
being published shortly 

It 18 interesting to note that this phenomenon, 
where the hydrogen atom is loosened and transferred 
under the influence of an electronegative atom, is in 
a sense complementary to the fundamental process of 
acid and basic catalysis m solution, which according 
to Brdnsted always involves the giving or accepting of 
a proton by the catalyst 

K Clusius 
C N Hihsbki#wooo 
Physical Chemistiy Laboratory, 

Balhol College and Trinity College, 

Oxford, Jan 29 


Do Glass Tubes or Rods Bend under their own 
Weight? 

About seven years ago, in discussion with some 
scientific friends, I heard the opmion expressed that 
glass tubes if stored upright tend to bend permanently 
under their own weight The same idea is to be found 
m prmt Thus, in Ostwald’s “Physico-Chemical 
Measurements” (English Translation, 1894, p ««), 
we read that glass tubing “ must bo kept lying flat, 
otherwise it will become permanently curved ” 
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It seems difficult to reconcile this with the known 
fact that the annealing temperature of soft glass is 
somewhere about 600° C , but it was thought worth 
while to test the pomt directly A glass rod 4 9 mm 
in diameter was laid across two nails about 1 metre 
apart on a brick wall, and loaded at the middle with 
300 grams, which was judged to be near the limit 
of what it would safely bear (In fact, after the 
experiment was concluded, it broke under test at 
1000 grams ) The height of the mid point was read 
on a mirror glass scale , the initial losing produceil 
a depression of 2 8 cm After that, for seven years 
there was no further movement large enough to be 
considoreti significant Slight changes of readmg 
were observed from time to time, but they were not 
systematic, and probably due to internal movements 
in the wall Tho final reading was 1 millimetre lower 
than the initial one If we have regard to the last 
four years alone, the not change of reading has been 
too small to measure 

The stress applied in this experiment is very great 
compared with any that can bo caused by the weight 
of the rod itself It is therefore quite leitain that 
gloss of mature ago <locs not bend m the way suspected 
It 18 perhaps just possible that newly drawn glass 
may do so 

Ba\ lfioh 

Teiluig Place, Chelmsfoid, 
hob 18 

“ Encycloptedla Brltannlca ” 

Thp version of tho article ‘lides” in the 14th 
edition of the ‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica ”, to which 
Piof Proudman refers m his letter jiublishod in 
Nature of heb 16, has appeared only in five per cent 
of tho sets we expect to distribute That it appeared 
at all was due solely to an aiiident at the printers, 
which we much regret 

The publishers have spared neither trouble nor 
exjienae to satisfy their distinguished contributor over 
this article , many thousands of sheets containmg the 
first version have been destroyed, and new pages con 
taming the revised aiticlo prmteil to replace them 
Moreover, in fairness to our subscribers, we think 
It should be added that Prof Proudman has conceded 
to two of our rejiresentatives that there is no error or 
misstatement of fact in tho first version of the article, 
and has founded his objection to it on the ground that 
space was not given for a fullei elaboration of his 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica Co , Ltd , 

W H Franks 
(Manager) 

Imperial House, 

80 86 Regent Street, 

London, W 1. Feb 17 


The Claeeiflcatlon of the Primates 

In his letter on “ The Classification of the Primates ’’ 
m Naturf of Jan 26, Dr Tate Began twice refers 
to “ the Mascarene Lemurs ” The term “ Mascarene ” 
IS usually restricted to the Islands of Bourbon, 
Mauritius, and Rodrigues, of which the first two were 
discovered by Mascarenhas at the becoming of the 
sixteenth century Is there any authonty for extend 
mg It, as Dr Tate Began does, to Madagascar ? 

The direct evolution of the Platyrrhines from a 
Lemuroid ancestor, independently of the Catarrhmee, 
was suggested by W D Matthew {Am N Y Acad 
’ Sc% , 24, pp 216 10), but he offered no valid evidence 
Henbv Bury 

The Gate Hduse, 

Bournemouth West, Feb 1 
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British Industries Fair. 


rpHE British Industries Fair, 1930, which was 
-I- held in two sections, one in London and the 
other in Birmin^am, on Feb 17-28, has, from all 
accounts, been the most successful Fair of the senes 
organised by the Department of Overseas Trade 
and held annually smce 1916 In particular, it has 
had a greater success than ever before in fulfillmg 
its primary object of attracting important overseas 
buyers and bringing them mto touch with the 
British producer It is a commonplace of talk m 
high maustnal curies that Great Bntam is far 
b^ind many other oountnes — especially those with 
which it IS brought mto keenest competition — ^m 
the art of salesmanship The steady growth of 
this Fair is encouraging evidence that we are learn 

a and mastenng at least one of our lessons in 
vital busmess art 

This year the London section of the Fair was 
held at Olympia instead of, as formerly, at the 
White City, and the change has been a great gam 
to the appearance, compactness, and efficiency of 
the Fair as a busmess exhibition designed to do 
busmess Moreover, no visitor making a circuit 
of the exhibits could fail to be impressed with the 
variety and, m many oases — perhaps, m general— 
with the high quality of the goods that are bemg 
manufactured in Great Bntam m these days , not 
withstanding the impression created by the un 
employment fibres and by those journalistic 
jeremiads, justifiable and unjustifiable, as to the 
condition of Bntish mdustiy, that disturb the 
equanimity of many a Bntish citizen’s breakfast 
table Indeed, the psycholomoal impression pro 
duced on the visitor by an (mservant tour of the 
exhibits 18 not the least of the valuable results 
achieved ^e Bntisher, m particular, may well 
exclaim If we are domg so much so well, may we 
not do more even better 1 
The process of whatis generally termedrationalisa- 
tion in industry aims comprwensively at domg 
better this more As was pomted out m a recent 
artaicle m Natubk, rationalisation imphes essen- 
tiaUy the apphcation of scientific Imowledge, 
methods, and research to all the factors of mdustry 
— materials and processes, the human elements, 
salesmanship, and the financial and administrative 
organisation Just as Goethe’s dying cry was for 
” more light ”, so the hvmg cry of Bntish mdustry 
to-day must be for ■” more science ” If that be 
so, the condition of those Bntish industries which 
MO predominantly and essentially scientifio is of 
vital importance to Great Bnt^ The great 
ehemioal mdustry, m regard to both heavy and 
fine chemicals, obviously enters so largely mto 
nearly all other mdustnes that there is no need to 
stress Its importanoe But neither the apphcation 
of scientific research to the problems of mdustry, 
nor contmuous scientific control, regulation, and 
testing of the processes and products, is nobble 
without the aid of scientific instruments of all sorts 
The impressioh made, therefore, at the Bntish 
Industrm Fair by these two broad oat^ories of 
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scientific industries— chemicals and scientific in- 
struments — ^18 one that must be taken into account 
m any assessment of the Fair as an mdicator of 
the scope and character of British mdustry In 
any case, the exhibits of these products are those m 
wiuch readers of Nature are most likely to be 
generally mterested 

The firet point to be noticed is that m these two 
mdustnes — or groups of mdustnes — great advan- 
tage was gamed by havmg the exhibits organised 
wholly or largely under the auspices of the orgamsa 
tions representative of the respective mdustnes 
The arrangements for the Chemical Section were 
made under the auspices of the Association of 
British Chemical Manufacturers, and the exhibits 
m this section constituted one of the most imposing 
and convmcmg testimomes that the Fair provided 
of the wide range and excellence of British products 
It IS impossible m the space at our disposal to 
attempt a review of the chemical exhibits, but a 
few of special scientific interest may be mentioned 
The Bntish Drug Houses, Ltd , showed specimens 
of the following new products among their medical 
speciahties aoetylonolme, iodised tmoture of 
guaiacol, and the vitamm products, radiostol, 
radiostoieum, and radio malt Hopkm and Wilhams 
(Travancore), Ltd , showed a collection of rare- 
earth mmerals, mcludmg monazite sand from 
Travancore, which is claimed to be the nobest m 
thonum oxide of any sand produced m quantity 
m the whole world 'Kie exhibits of Thorium, Ltd , 
included mesothonum (a by product of the thonum 
mdustry and found m monazite sand), which is 
largely employed medicinally and m the manufac 
ture of self lummous compounds m place of radium 
The very impressive stand of the Imperial Chemical 
Industnes, Ltd , mcluded a small cmema where 
films were shown exbibitmg the manufacture of 
explosives and of other products of constituent 
firms of that organisation 

The exhibits of scientific and optical instruments 
gamed enormously this year by being organised, for 
the most part, under the auspices of the Bntish 
Optical Instrument Manufacturers’ Association 
The large stand on which the exhibits of the con- 
stituent members of this Association were shown 
was one of the most stnkmg features of the exhibi- 
tion Other stalls of scientific and optical fcrms 
not withm the membership of the Association were 
grouped near to this exhibit The total impression 
produced by the exhibits of scientific and optical 
instruments, as well as of optical glass, was most 
encouraging to the visitor desirous of bmng re- 
assured that the products of these Bntish mdastoies 
need not fear comparison with the most renowned 
foreign products oi like oategones The develop- 
ments m the highest types of bmooulars were, m 
particular, striking On the stand of Messrs Boss, 
Ltd , for example, there was a stereo pnsm binocu- 
lar of extra wide field and magnmcatuai cd 7 
diameters, speeialljr deidgned for use dude and 
for observation at night The transmitting 
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TOwer of this instrument is remarkable, the central 
lUnmmation being, it is claimed, fully 20 per cent 
and the illununation at margins of field 137 per 
cent greater than that obtamra with other bmoon- 
lars of the same ^wer and aperture Messrs Barr 
and Stroud, Ltd , have mtrodueed a novel ele- 
ment m the desim of theu* bmoculars by the use 
of bakebte for the usual enamelled metal parts, 
which has enabled the weight to be reduced We 
have not space to mention more of the many 
other excellent and novel exhibits of this section, 
but one general observation should be empha 
Bised 

We have already said that the scientific and 
optical instrument exhibits gained greatly this year 
by being, m great part, orgam^ on a fairly 
representative single stand But while this method 
of exhibition has its great and obvious advantages. 


it can yield its greatest benefits only if it receives 
the whole hearth co-operation of all, or nearly all, 
the firms in these important mdustnes We talk 
of mass action m chemical reactions , there is such 
a thmg as mass mental effect, both as to quantity 
and quahty, m exhibitions , and it is of great 
imTOrtance to realise that a visitor to the Bntish 
Industries Fair, and more particularly, perhaps, a 
foreign visitor, cannot help gettmg from the ex- 
hibits of scientific and optical instruments a general 
net impression of what these British industries as 
a whole are like For this reason it is important 
that, at least, all the leading firms in the mdustry 
should realise the opportunities the Fair offers for 
creating an impression of the scope and quahty of 
British scientific and optical instruments, qmte 
apart from any direct benefits that may accrue to 
individual firms 


The Function of Phosphate in Alcoholic Fermentation ^ 

Bv Prof Aethub Habden. F R S 


Natube and Function of the Phosphobic 
Estbes pkoduced 

I F we next consider the exact nature of these 
phosphoric esters and the relation of their 
formation and hydrolysis to the decomposition of 
the sugar molecule, we are met with a smgularly 
complex condition of affairs, which cannot yet be 
mterpreted satisfactorily The mam facts seem to 
be as follows 

When fermentation of sugar by yeast preparations 
IB earned out under suitable conditions in the 
presence of added morgamc phosphate, a rapid 
production of carbon dioxide and alcohol occurs 
and a phosphonc ester of a sugar accumulates, the 
amount of phosphate found m this form being 
approximately proportional m the ratio (€0^04) 
to the mcreased production of carbon dioxide and 
alcohol caused by the addition of the phosphate 
(Kluyver and Struyk, it is true, have found lower 
ratios than this, but there is no doubt that high 
ratios, 0 8-1, are often observed) 

The phosphoric ester produced, however, may 
consist mainly of the hexoaediphosphate ongmally 
desenbed by Young and myself or of the hexose- 
monophosphate desenbed by Robison and myself 
and afterwards studied by Robison, or it may be a 
mixture of these m any proportions In the case of 
fermentation by dned yeast (and possiMy'of other 
preparations), a further comphcation is afforded 
by the faot that a disacchande phosphonc ester 
(trehalosemonophosphate) may also be present 
This conclusion is founded m the first place on a 
large amount of expenenoe which has been gamed 
at the Lister Institute in preparing hexose-mono 
and di-phosphate These preparations are as a 
rule earned out by making repeated additions of 
phosphate and sugw to a fermenting mixture of 
yeast juice or dned veast and fructose (or glucose) 
With dried yeast a large proportion of the diphos- 

1 Contlaud from p STS 
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phate IB usually obtained, and the relatively small 
amount of monophosphate produced contains a 
considerable proportion of trehalosemonophosphate 
With yeast jmee the results are very vanable and 
no trehalosemonophosphate has so far been detected 
among the products More precise experiments 
have been made by Lord Henley and myself m 
which the gas evolved after a smgle addition of 
phosphate was carefully measured and the propor- 
tions m which mono- and di phosphates were 
produced were determmed as accurately as possible 
Unfortunately, the available methods are not very 
good as they rest on the solubilities of the different 
compounds m 10 per cent alcohol, and these are to 
some extent mutually affected m the presence of 
both compounds ^^urther, yeast, like Africa, is 
always yielding something new, and the recently 
discovered fact that pyrophosphates exist m yeast 
and by their formation from, or hydrolysis to, 
orthophosphates may cause disappearance or ap- 
pearance of ' morgamc phosphate ’, adds another 
source of maccuracy to the many previously known 

Allowance has, of course, to be made for the 
phosphorus compounds existmg m the mixture at 
the moment of addition of morgamc phosphate and 
for the normal evolution of carbon dioxide which 
occurs throughout the experimental penod m 
addition to the enhanced evolution due to the 
esterification 

In spite of these nunor uncertainties, the some- 
what Burpnsmg fact emerges, that whatever the 
I nature of the j^osphono ester which accumulates, 

I the carbon dioxide produced is approximately equi- 
I valent m the ratio COi PO4 to the amount of phos- 
phatewhich undergoes estenfication Thefull results 
are mven in two papers pubhshed recently by Lord 
Henley and myself m the Btochemteal Journal, and 
need not be qu^ed here m detail These expen- 
ments indicate the iFide vanation which may occur 
m the nature of the hexoaephosphats^ produced, 
whilst the ratio of* CO, P04-estenfied remains 
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constant and approximately equal to unity Tvo 
extreme oases may be quoted, in one of which 
13 6 per cent of the phospnate (POi) estenfied was 
present as hexosediphosphate and 86 5 per cent 
as monophosphate and, in the other, 97 per cent as 
diphosphate and only 3 per cent as monophosphate , 
the OOj/PO^-estenfled ratios were 0 98 and 0 86 
respectively 

I do not propose to discuss in any great detail 
the various theonee which have been proposed to 
explain these complicated relationships It would 
be natural to assume that the mtroduction of the 
phosphono acid group into the sugar molecule 
torming a hexosemonophosphate might render 
this more accessible to decomposition into the 
compound (or compounds) containing three carbon 
atoms which are now accepted as an intermediate 
stage in the production of carbon dioxide and aloo 
hoi The phosphate radical from one of these 
groups might then serve to convert another mole 
cule of the monophosphate into the stable di 
phosphate (Meyerhof) 

2 C,H„ 05 P 0 «H. 

- C,H,oO*(P 04H,), + 2COa + 2C,H,0, 


or two of the three-carbon groups contaming each 
(me phosphate group might umte with each other 
formmg the stable diphosphate (Kluyver and 
Struyk) 

2C,H„0,(P0.H,) 

-2C,HA + 2CaH,0,(P0JI.) 

- 2CO, + 2C,H,0 + cfaHioOalPOaH,), 


Any monophosphate esoapmg these reactions would 
be found as a constituent of the mixed hexose 
phosphates resulting from the fermentation 
To add further to the difficulty of unravelbng 
this complex tangle, it must be remembered that, 
whether sluoose or fructose be fermented, the 
hexosediphosphate produced is probably a deriva- 
tive of fructose, or at least yields fructose on 
hydrolysis, whilst the monophosphate is with equal 
probability a mixture of aoout 80 per cent of a 
glucosemonophosphato and 20 per cent of a fructose 
monophosphate It is obvious from this that 
whatever changes occur are not hmited to the 
simple mtroduction or removal of a phosphono 
aoKi group , fundamental changes occur m the 
constitution of the molecule of the sugar itself 
Attractive as is the theory of the intermediate 
chareuiter of any one of the hexosephosphates, it 
seems to me impossible at the moment to bnng it 
into agreement with some of the facts which have 
just been related The production of 70 80 per 
cent of the monophosphate, with an unaltered 
degree of formation of alcohol and carbon dioxide, 
renders it impossible that this ester should be 
“ obviously nothing but a part of the intermediate 
product which has escap^ the coimled decom- 
position — esterification reaction ” (Meyerhof and 
Lohmann, Btochem Z , 188, 156 , 1927) 

It apjiears to me that the fundamental idea 
expressed m the origmal equation of Harden and 
Young 18 nearer the truth than any alternative 
that has as yet been suggested A coupled re 
action of some kmd occurs, as the result of which 
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the mtroduction of two phosphate groups mto 
oertam sugar molecules — either mto the same 
molecule or one each mto two different ones — 
induces the decomposition of another molecule 
The introduction of these phosphate groups m the 
presence of muscle extract, and presumably m both 
muscle itself and yeast, is actually accompamed by 
a small evolution of heat (Meyerhof and Suranyi, 
Biocfcem Z , 191, 106 , 1927), and it is possible that 
this may have some significance for the occurrence 
of the coupled reaction What are the conditions 
for the preferential formation of the mono or 
di ester we do not yet certamly know, although the 
work of Kluyver and Struyk suggests that dilution 
of the enzyme may be one factor m this 

The mechanism of the fermentation of the mono 
ester has not yet been worked out in sufficient detail 
to afford valid evidence either for or against the 
theory, but Dr Robison and I have made expen 
ments (about to be published) which show that the 
monophosphate itself reacts with a further quantity 
of phosphate and that this reaction is accompanied 
by an enhanced production of carbon dioxide and 
alcohol 

The lack of exact chemical equivalence among 
the products (ester on one hand, carbon dioxide 
and alcohol on the other) is probably more easily 
expheable on this view than on any other 

SuoAB Metabolism in Veqbtablb and Animal 
Organisms 

After the establishment of the important part 
played by phosphates and phosphoric esters in 
alcoholic fermentetion, it was soon found by various 
workers that these compounds provided the clue 
to many other biological phenomena The co 

K ase of alcoholic fermentation was found by 
^ erhof to exert an equally important part in the 
respiration of yeast, and the important ooservation 
was made also by Meyerhof, that it occurred in 
muscle and was an essential factor in the carbo- 
hydrate metabolism of muscle, in which the inter 
vention of a hexosephosphate had been proved by 
Embden This phenomenon was shown to take 
place on lines qmte similar to those of the respira- 
tion and fermentation of yeast, and in 1924, before 
the riddle of lactic acid formation had been com 
pletely solved, Meyerhof wrote (“ Chemical Dyna 
mics of Life Phenomena ”) “ It may indeed be 

considered a success of general physiology and its 
mode of experimenting, ^at the chemical dynamics 
of a highly differentiated organ like the muscle 
could be iiartly revealed by the study of alcohohe 
fermentation of yeast ” 

A still greater success was to follow An 
astomshmg dc^ee of similarity was shown to 
exist between almost eveiy detail of the production 
of lactic acid by the muscle enzymes an<i of alcohol 
by the yeast enzymes, which extended to the identity 
of the phosphono esters concerned, the accumula- 
tion of ester under similar conditions and even to 
the effect of arsenate on the process After the 
pubhcation of Meyerhof’s prelimmaiy papers m 
which these observations were recorded, I wrote 
(Ccnltnued on p 323 ) 
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Cellulose in the Light of the X-Rays ‘ 
Bv Sir William Bbauo. K B E . F R S 


O NE of the most fascinating features that 
emerge during the closer study of natural 
constructions is surely the extended use of certain 
atoms, certain molecules, and certain ways of com 
bmmg molecules , while other atoms, molcules, and 
eombmations are but seldom employed Thus, for 
example, half the world of which we have know 
ledge is made of oxygen silicon is used to the 
extent of 27 per cent, aluminum 8 per cent, iron 
and a few others make up most of the remainder, 
and some eighty or more of the 92 kinds of atoms 
cannot muster 2 per cent between them The seas 
that cover the larger part of the earth’s surface 
give to the water molecule H^O easy precedence 
over all others In the rocks, the oxygen atoms 
govern the structure the recent work on the sih 
cates by W L Bragg and his collaborators shows us 
that we may regard the great bulk of the earth’s crust 
as a piling together of bulky oxygen atoms cemented 
by atoms of other kinds such as sibcon, alumimum, 
iron, or magnesium Sometimes the pilmg is of the 
simplest character, and seems to depend for the 
most part on considerations of space to be occupied 
Sometimes, as in quartz, more complicated struc 
tures are framed m order to satisfy the directional 
quahties of the mutual attractions of sdicon and 
oxygen 

If we take special note of the elements of living 
structure, the extraordmary predommance of the 
carbon atom at once attracts attention Though 
the mass of the carbon m the world is only about 
a fortieth of one per cent of the whole, its import 
ance to life is extreme Two forms of molecular 
constitution are outstandmg the long-^cham of 
carbon atoms which is the basis of so many sub- 
stances, fats, oils, paraffins, and so on, and the 
benzene nng m which six carbon atoms are tied 
together strongly into hexagonal form A very 
large proportion of orgamc chemistry deals with 
the properties of these two forms of molecules 
and of their derivatives , they are of the greatest 
importance m regard both to biochemistry and to 
the chemistry of mdustry 
‘ DiMoun* deUvend at the Eoyal inetltutlon on SMday, Jan 24 


Cellulose and Fibres 
Cellulose is the fundamental molecular com- 
bination occurring in vegetable growth One has 
but to remember that forests and shrubs and 
grasses and plants of all kinds are mainly composed 
of cellulose to realise the strangeness of such a 
particular selection What is there in the cellu 
lose molecule or combination of molecules that its 
responsibility should be so great ? It is pre 
eminently the molecule of growth in the vegetable 
world It 18 found in the animal v orld also It 

must be a molecule by the aid of which purpose and 
direction can be worked out A mass of cellulose 
as it occurs in a plant cannot be of equal properties 
m all directions, for growth has to take place along 
defimte lines With one or two stray exceptions, 
such as asbestos, the bulk of morgamc substances 
do not display that curious feature which we 
doscribo in a word as ‘ fibre ’ 

Cellulose is a fibrous matenal, and its molecule 
or its molecular combination must somehow give 
it this fundamental character The fibrous char 
acter of the stem and leaves of plants is their 
most obvious characteristic the marked quality 
of direction is at the basis of their manner of 
growth and their constructional possibihties These 
quahties, moreover, we use for our own purposes 
We spm the natural fibres of cotton and hemp, 
ramie, jute, and the like, formmg threads and ropes 
which have the special quality of standing strain 
m one direction We weave cotton goods , and 
we use the commmuted cellulose to make paper 
In these cases the fibres are distributed jit one 
plane m more than one direction and so form 
sheets that stand two dimensional stram Of late 
years the cellulose, specially treated m various 
ways, IS drawn out into threads of artificial silk, or 
rayon This fibrous quahty is therefore essential 
not only to Nature’s employment of cellulose, but 
also to the use^hat we make of it We should 
hke ^ know exactly what cellulose is, and what 
there is m the curious structure that jvstifiee this 
extensive use 
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CHBBnSTBY OF ClltLTnuOSB 
The mam attack upon the question has been 
made by the obemists, who have found it a simple 
matter to analyse cellulose into its constituent 
atoms it may be described as a multiple of 
CVH^Ot But of course this description is qmte 
insufficient to explain its properties there are, m 
fact, several other substances of the same com- 
position, such as starch, glycogen, dextnn The 
distmctive properties of cellulose must depend on 

CLUC08C CELUOIIOiC 


FIO 1 

how these twenty one atoms are arranged with 
respect to one another We must therefore 
endeavour to discover the design It would be 
quite out of place to attempt a descnption here of 
the chemist’s attack upon the problem of position 
We have aheady heard, at the Royal Institution, 
a general account of the atomic positions in the 
sugar molecule from Su James Irvine, who has 
himself been a pioneer m this field Cellulose is 
closely aUied to the sugars , mdeed their basic 
features are the same A bnef descnption of 
some of the chemical results will be qmte sufficient 
for our purpose 

It IS certain that the six carbon atoms are con- 
nected m a chain But the cham is not to be 
thought of as drawn out m a straight hue The 
chemist wntes a formula of a straight bne char- 
acter, when he wishes merely to show which atom 
IS attached to which, but his meamng goes no 
further Fig 1 shows the usual method of wnt- 
ing the formula for glucose, of which the 
group IS the anhydrous form 

Each carbon atom is attached to four other atoms 
the positions of the hydrogens and the OH groups, 
ngfat or left of the carbons, have a meaning m that 
if any pair is mverted the charaotev of the substance 
changes The most cunous feature of the diagram 
IS the connexion of the first and the fifth carbon 
atoms through an oxygen Possibly the diagram 
is wrong m that it i^ould be the fourth that is 
joined to the first The latter view was favoured 
for many years, but later researches, especially by 
Haworth, make the 1 6 junction t^ more prob- 
able, and we will adopt it provisionally 


Clearly, when we come to think of this set of 
atoms as a group m space, we must make arrange- 
ments for the oxygen at the side of the diagram to 
get mto contact with the two atoms to which the 
formula attaches it Qettuig mto contact means 
that the centre to centre distance between two 
atoms IS a quantity which under similar conditions 
may be considered to be fanly constant It would 
be impossible to think of an oxygen touchmg the 
first and last of five carbons m a straight Ime The 
cham must be bent round until contact is possible, 
and at once we have the idea of a six atom rmg, 
five carbons and one oxygen 

There is no doubt that this rmg is the basic ele 
ment of all hvmg plants and of numbers of those 
substances which can be derived or made from plant 
materials The fact stirs the imagmation and the 
desire to mvestigate the remarkable structure by 
every means at our command A similar urge 
comes from the many mdustnal enterprises that use 
cellulose, from the cotton workers of every kmd, 
from the huge concerns that make artificial silk, 
from the paper makers, from those concerned with 
celluloid, explosives, certam varnishes, and a host 
of other things 

It has not been possible so far to go by chemical 
means much beyond the point already described 



The mdioations become hazy, and the chemists are 
divided as to their meamng The most important 
step is the statement of the formula of the sub- 
stance called cellobiose which has been derived from 
cellulose Cellulose, it will be remembered, is a 
multiple product of the elmnent C,H„0, , it is 
some compound made up of the rings just desonbed. 
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generally known as glucoee rmgs Cellobiose con 
tains two rings, and the chemical evidence is in 
favour of combmation in the manner indicated, 
according to chemical conventions, by the right 
hand formula of Fig 1 The first carbon of one 
glucose rmg is jomed to the fourth carbon of a 
second nng In the process, one oxygen and two 
hydrogens, the constituents of a water molecule, 
have disappeared from the combination It is 
further held that by ta^iking on a third ring with a 
similar oxygen hnkage, cellobiose may be extended 
to form cellotriose, which consists of three rings , 
and that, finally, by the continued addition of rmgs, 
up to an indefinite number, we have the essential 
structure of cellulose The actual arrangement in 
space 18 probably as represented m Fig 2, but this 
diagram contains some information which only 
X rays could supply We had therefore better 
leave the construction at this point and consider the 
X ray evidence 

EvIDBNCE of X RAY METHODS 

Let us remember that the new method of X ray 
analysis derives its power from its capacity to 
detect any regularity of arrangement of atoms or 
molecules To such dispositions it is very sensitive 
it can record a perfect array of a few hundred mole 
cules or so, or an imperfect array if the number is 
greater 

We have seen that there must be m cellulose 
some directed quahty, if it is to play so important a 
part in growth as it appears to do Of course, it 
may be said that direction is possibly attached as a 
property to some other constituent of the plant, the 
identity of which is yet unknown But, on one hand, 
cellulose is common to all plants, and their most 
prominent content , on the other, it turns out, as 
will appear, that it is easy to understand how 
cellulose can have the quahty that we look for 
Now we cannot imagme how direction is to be 
obtained without regularity of arrangement There 
must be a pattern, involving the constant repetition 
of some form of groupmg, which we might expect 
to be related to the line of growth We might then 
look at once for some such effect, when an X-ray is 
sent through a fibre of cotton or ramie or hemp, as 
we have become accustomed to find when X rays 
act on a photographic plate after traversing a 
crystal A crystal is merely a crowd of atoms m 
regular array 

When the experiment is made, the effect is found 
at once Moreover, it is a kind that we recognise as ' 
indicative of fibrous nature Let us look at this 
point a little more dosely. 


When a pencil of homogeneous X rays passes 
through a crystal which is made to revolve about an 
axis, one set of crystal planes after another comes 
to ite proper angle for reflection, and the reflected 
ray leaves the crystal in a direction inclined to the 
pnmary pencil at twice the reflecting angle We 
must remember that all the lattice points m the 
crystal, that is to say, pomts representing all the 
umts of pattern, can be looked on m an inflmte 
number of ways as lying on sets of parallel, equi 
distant planes The proper angle for reflection 0 



18 connected with the wave length (A.) of the rays 
and the spacing {d) of the planes by the law nX 
= 2dsm0,n being any integer 
A photographic plate may be placed to receive the 
vanouB reflected rays , and if both rotation axis 
and plate are perpendicular to the pnmary pencil, a 
symmetneal figure is formed on the plate An 
example is given in Fig 3 The crystal was m this 
case asparagine, which is a derivative of one of 
the constituents of wool The weight of the crystal 
was of the order of a milligram 
From the positions of the spots and their intensi 
ties, the X-ray methods draw information respect 
mg the crystal structure This is clearly a matter 
of calculation, based partly on geometry and partly 
on physical theones as to the reflection process 
We do not stop to consider the details The work 
of mterpretation is by no means easy at all pomts 
but some results can be obtamed at once and 
accurately, others are more jdifficuH and less 
oertam. 
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The clour separation of the spots on the aspar- 
agine photograph and their arrangement on a fe’w 
well-marked Imee show that the axis of rotation has 
ooincided with an important direction in the crystal , 
that IB to say, a Ime which passes through many 
lattice pomts to the unit of length, and is the inter- 
section of a number of important sets of pianos 
The lattice pomts lymg on the axis are of necessity 
equally Spaced along it , this must be so m a crystal 
The magmtude of this spacing is readily obtamed 
from the photograph The spots obviously he on a 
sot of hyperbolffl If denotes the distance of the 
vertex of the »th hyperbola from the horizontal 
line, which is called the equator, and if Z) is the 
distance from the ciystal to the photographic plate, 
the spacmg in question is equal to (\ cosec 6)/n 
where tan O^-^vjD The proof of this rule is to be 
found in books on the subject Unless the spots 
are very hazy, this determination can be made 
with, at the very least, an accuracy of one or two 
per cent 

Obviously, if a crystal were made to revolve about 
three different axes (not coplanar), we should m a 
similar way find the periodicities in three corre 
spondmg directions in space and so determine the 
form of the crystal lattice 

X IU.V Duobah or Cxu^tiLoss 

Now if we take some cellulose fibre, such as 
ramie, and place it so that a fine pencil of homo 




Fio i —X rar photograph of rasile fibre 

geneous rays passes through it, afterwards falling 
on a photographic plate as m the expenment just 
described, we find that a spot design appears on the 
plate of a character exactly the same as that of the 
asparagine photograph It is clear, therefore, that 


the fibre is in some respects crystalline There is, 
however, one sigmficant pecuhanty m the manner 
of obtaining the ramie photograph It is not 
necessary to rotate the substance as in the case of 



lio 5 — Cirtliio Till# kind of dtasrain due to W T Aetbury Is 

typical of a anlistjnce rnnslstlug of a iiioltltude of very small 
crystals not arranged with respect to each other 


the asparagine The explanation is that the ramie 
contains not one crystal but many crystals which 
have m common one important direction , it must 
be important because the photograph has clear 
lines Otherwise the crystals may have any dis 
position about this Ime as axis, so that the diagram 
18 like that which a smgle crystal gives when it is 
made to rotate 

It will be observed that the ramie photograph 
(Fig 4) IS not so clear as the other That is mamly 
duo to the incompleteness of the array of the 
crystals with respect to each other 

Suppose that the disarray were complete, as it 
would be if the fibrous matenal were so pounded or 
otherwise treated that the crystals pomted all ways 
There could then be no particular directions on the 
photograph , no vertical or horizontal Imes of sym- 
metry There could only be a set of rmgs, as if the 
fibre photograph were spun rapidly m its own plane 
about its centre An example of such a photograph 
is given m Fig 5 , the matenal is cystme, one of 
the constituents of wool It is due to W T Astbury 
of the Textile Research Department at the Umver 
versity of Leeds 

When the spots m the photograph are sharp, we 
conclude that the ciystals are well onented in re- 
spect to one direction, the fibre direction When 
there is no oriwtation at all, the result is as in 
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Fig 6 Every stage between is possible , with a 
small departure from orientation, the spots merely 
begin to spread along the circles on which they he 

Some of the blurring is due, however, to the 
smallness of the crystals The X ray action is of 
the nature of a diffraction, and it is well known that 
sharp images denote the combined action of many 
regularly arranged objects and vice versa It is 
even possible to estimate roughly the number of 
the diffractmg centres in the crystal from the 
spreading of the spot This has been done by H 
Mark, whose work on the whole subject is of first 
importance 

If now wo measure the distances of the vertices 
of the hyperbolae from the equator in this ramie 
photograph, we can, as already explained, find the 
length of the periodicity along the rotation axis 
It comes out to be 10 3 A (1 A <= 10“* cm ) 

Summing up, wo now know that 

(1) Cellulose contains crystals which may be in 
visible in the microscope but are clearly indicated 
by the X rays they are usually termed crystal 
lites 

(2) These crystalhtos are partly oriented, havmg 
one direction m common, more or less 

(3) In each crystallite there is a periodicity in 
this special direction of 10 3 A This is often called 
the ‘ identity period ’ 

It may not be safe to say that the whole of the 
cellulose is composed of crystalhtos, but there is a 
strong temptation to assume that this is so Cellu 
lose 18 a multiple, as regards content, of the umt 
CjHjjOs, as wo have seen reason to suppose that 
this umt forms a nng which is the basis of the 
structure The X rays do not suggest the presence 
of a second structure, having any real difference 
from the first and we suppose, therefore, that the 
rmg structure pervades the mass When the X ray 
methods become more reliable m the matter of 
measurmg the mtensities of the reflection due to 
a given weight of the substance, in comparison with 
other substances of similar and known structure, 
we shall be able no doubt to answer th^ question 
conclusively 

COMPABTSON OP THE CHEMICAL AND X BAY 

Analyses 

We now return to the results of the chemical 
exammation of cellulose and ask how our new re 
suits harmonise therewith As regards the flrst two 
deductions stated above, there can of course be no 
contradiction we have simply obtamed some 
additional information on the matter of structure 
But the third deduction is of rather a different 


nature If chemistry has suggested a special 
arrangement of the atoms, it must show a reason 
for the periodicity that has been discovered Now 
the X rays have shown us that atoms of carbon and 
oxygen, when built into the regular structure of 
crystals, can be said to have dimensions They do 
not behave so simply as to warrant our thinking of 
them as hard spheres But when the state of com 
bination of two atoms is known, the distance apart 
of their centres can be stated within limits so close 
as to give a dttermimng value to estimates of 
structure 

We know that two carbon atoms bound together 
m that strong fashion, which is sometimes described 
as due to the exercise of principle valencies, and is 
found in diamond, graphite, ben/eno, hydrocarbons, 
and the like, are at a distance of very nearly 1 5 A 
from one another, centre to centre We are not 
quite so sure of the value of the similar distance in 
the case of oxygen and carbon But from parallel 
cases m calcite and elsewhere wt can safely assume 
that it 18 about 1 2 A In Fig 2, due to Mark, an 
attempt is made to apply these known distances to 
the determination of the dimensions of the cello 
biose double nng There is naturally some uncer 
tamty about it because the form of the ring is not 
yet known accurately Moreov er, the way in which 
the oxygon bridge is fitted m, while by no means 
devised ad hoc, can only be assumed from analogy 
with somewhat similar cases in other crystals 

The length of the double nng comes out at 
10 3 A, agreeing with the X ray results Notwith 
standmg all its possibihtes of error, such a com 
cidence is most striking It certainly supports 
excellently the idea that cellulose is essentially a 
long chain compound m which the glucose rings 
form the successive links, being attached to one 
another by oxygen bridges as shown m Fig 2 
According to Haworth (“ Sugars ”, p 84) the unit 
that IS constantly repeated is formed of two rmgs 
or bnks, not of one, which means that the links 
differ from one another alternately A difference 
of this kmd is shown m Mark’s figure the oj^gen 
bridges he, it will be observed, alternately on one 
side and on the other of the pnncipal plane of the 
molecule There is an imperfect repetition of the 
pattern at each Imk, and a perfect repetition at 
each second hnk It is known that such a condition 
should -manifest itself m the X ray diagram by the 
weakness of the spots m the first, thiM, and odd 
numbered hyperbolro as compared with the 
strength of the spots m the even numbered The 
effect may wear of m the hyperbole of high 
number The weakness of the first cellulose 
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hyperbola as compared with the second is very 
obvious 

Thus the X>ray evidence is certainly, so far, m 
favour (rf the conception of cellulose as formed of 
chains of glucose rmgs Throughout the whole 
length of the cham the bonds are of the strong type 
such as are found m diamond The conception 
has been put forward before (Herzog, Zett ang 
Chem , 84 , 386 , 1921 Polanyi, Naturunss , 288, 
1921), though by no means accepted It is 
described, for example, m Haworth’s “Sugars” 
The American botamst Sponsler, who has also 
used X-ray methods, has mamtamed it (“ Colloid 
Symposium Monograph”, 1926) In particular, 
H Mark has argued strongly m favour of it, and 
has supported his views hy much experimental re- 
search Nevertheless, there are cellulose chemists 
to whom the idea does not appeal Trogus and 
Hess, for example, have argued against it quite 
recently 

If we try to estimate the value of such evidence 
as this, and of much more that will presently bo 
considered, we must recognise that it is not fully 
decisive On one hand, there are many fcKitors 
which are not fully understood , on the other, 
the X ray analysis is clearly far from its full develop 
ment and does not yet handle its problems with 
the assurance of long experience But even now 
the X ray evidence has a distinct value it may be 
expected to be worth much more m the future In 
this particular case, it is satisfactory to prove a 
periodicity which a very mterestmg and promismg 
theory of cellulose would lead us to expect 

Thb Ukit of Pattsbn or Cxllulosb 
The diagram has obviously more to tell us than 
the value of the one penodicity we have been con- 
sidering The positions of the separate spots have 
information to give which goes far to determme the 
form and dimensions of the 
umt of pattern Suppose 
the umt to bo represmted 
by the rhomboidal cell in 
6 The imphcation of 
the ‘cell’ IS that if we 
moved our pomt of view 
in the crystal from 0 to A 
or to B or to C, we should 
not be able to detect the 
change Suppose that OB 
is the penodicity we have found, which we dis- 
tinguish by wntmg 10 3 alongside All the other 
dimensions of the cell have 3 ret to be found 
Every spot on the equator is made by a set of 


planes to which OB is parallel For examx>le, the 
set of planes of which the planes OBDA and 
COFE are consecutive members, contnbute one 
spot to the equator row, and the position of the 
spot on the diagram gives us the perpendicular 
distance between the two faces mentioned So 
also for the pair OBOC and ADFE We may pick 
out two spots on the equator and decide, as we 
can with certain limitations which need not be 
discussed here, that we will make the planes to 
which these spots belong the faces of the umt cell 
But the diagram does not tell us directly what 
angle these faces make with each other If we 
had a smgle crystal instead of a multitude we 
should have no difiiculty, because we should make 
a variety of diagrams by revolving the crystal about 
at least two other directions, such as OA and OC 
It is this lack of the smgle crystal that most con- 
tributes to the difficulty of our task 
Nevertheless, we are not without means which 
will guide us mdirectly if less certainly to a con 
elusion To begin with, the general appearance 
of the diagram considered in comparison with 
others of like origm suggests strongly that the 
crystal is nearly if not quite monochmc In other 
words, the direction of periodicity OA and OC are 
nearly if not quite perpendicular to OB We may 
safely assume for the present that they are so For 
brevity’s sake I do not argue this out in full If 
this 18 assumed, we have but one unknown left, 
luunely, the angle between OA and OC To find it 
we have the perpendiculars from A on OC and 
from C on OA Also a defimte assumption will 
carry with it the positions of all the other spots on 
the diagram, and though this is pot so hberal m 
fresh mformation as it sounds, yet on the whole 
the determination of the angle is restneted to one 
or two very distmct possibilities 
Much argument has been spent on the final 
choice It appears that all the details of the dia- 
gram are well satisfied if it is assumed that OA * 
8 36 A, <K7-7 9 A, and the angle C'OA-.84<’ 
nearly We have already determmed OB to be 
10 3 (Mark and Meyer, Zext Phya Chem , 8, 115 , 
Andr^, Zett Phya Chem , 2 , 380) 

An approximate knowledge of the specific 
gravity of cellulose is enough to show that this cell 
contains four of the (CjHjjO*) groups 
Our picture is now taking shape We picture 
these long chains as arranged parallel to OB 
(Fig 6) If the axis of one cham lies along OB, the 
axes of exactly similar chams he along AD, EF, and 
CO Such an arrangement places the matter of 
two glucose rings withm the six walls of the cell, 
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thus accounting for two out of the four rings 
Here calculations based on the relative mtensities 
of vanoos spots come to our aid, and in a manner 
which can be found m accounts of X rajrs methods, 
tell us that there is a chain in the middle of the 
cell, passmg approximately through the centres of 
the faces OAEG and JBDFO This accounts for the 
other two rings 

The CEYSTALLlTBa 

We must think, therefore, of the crystalbte as 
composed of these long chains laid side by side like 
a bundle of sticks This prompts us to consider 
next the manner m which the 
sticks are held together 

Now there is an obvious differ- 
ence between the forces that bmd 
together the links m each chain, 
and those that bmd together the 
chains themselves The former 
are relatively very strong, all of 
them being of the nature of 
those that are found m diamond 
But the latter are due to the mutual action 
of carbon atoms the primary valencies of which 
are satisfied by attachments of hydrogens and 
of hydroxyl groups They are more of the nature 
of the forces that bmd molecule to molecule in 
organic crystals like naphthalene When naphtha- 
lene melts or sublimes, its molecules are separated 
and these secondary valencies are snapped But 
the work to be done is very small m comparison 
with that which is required to snap the primary 
valencies m the molecule itself There are no 
hydroxyl groups m naphthalene, so that the second 



ary forces are not so large as those we may expect 
to find in our present case But still there must 
be a very great difference between the forces withm 
the chain and those from cham to cluun 
We find mtemal evidence in the structure of our 


model which is entirely m sympathy with this view 
While the centre to centre distance of carbon atoms 
bound by primary valencies is nearly 1 5 A , the 
distance of closest approach of carbon atoms 
belongmg to different molecules is about 3 6 A 
In graphite, for example, the layers are separ 
ated by a distance of 3 41 A In naphthalene, 
the corresponding distance is about 36 A , m 
the fatty acids it is the same If we consider the 
cellulose model, we see that some such distance 
must be assumed here also Otherwise, the chains 
would not come mto contact with each other , 
they would not fill up the volume For example. 


the model shows the planes of the nng lymg 
mainly m the ab and parallel planes, as m 
Fig 7, due to Mark and Meyer {Zett phya Chetn , 
2, 122 , 1929) The refleetion from this set of 
planes is by far the strongest on the diagram, 
which 18 indeed a very important guide to the 
construction of the model The distance from 
plane to plane is 3 96 A , which fits m very well with 
hypothesis 

TBHFXBATtTBB EVFBOTS 

A certam measure of confirmation comes from a 
different quarter The coefficient of expansion of 
diamond with temperature is ezceedmgly small 
In the case of graphite it is very small m the plane 
of the sheets, but many times greater at right 
angles thereto (Backhurst, Proc Roy Soc , 102 , 
,340 , 1922) In other words, the sheets do not 
stretch as the temperature rises, but draw apart 
from each other 

It IS to be remembered that a comparison of 
X-ray diagrams at different temperatures sEbws 
the expansion coefficients in every direction in a 
crystal This is possible even when the crystal is 
microscopically mvisible, though the accuracy 
is not so great aq when we have a smgle perfect 
crystal that can be handled 

The observations on diamond and graphite sug- 
gest strongly that the strong carbon bonds in 
^diamond and graphite stretch or contract very 
httle with ohangee of temperatii^, wh^ in the 
case of the weak bonff in graphite there is a very 
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appreciable alteration in the centre to centre dis- 
tance 

The point is further illustrated by an effective 
experiment due to Dr Mttller A comparison of 
the two photographs in Fig 8 shows that tempera- 
ture affects the length of a carbon chain far less 
than the distance that separates the chains from 
one another 

No doubt the changes in form which a crystal 
experiences when the temperature is varied are 
often complicated and are difficult to interpret 
But in these simple cases it seems clear that we 
are observing a difference in the reaction of primary 
and secondary valencies 

We might certainly expect very little change m 
the dimensions along the cellulose cham when the 
temperature is lowered to that of hquid air This 
18 exactly what Mark and Meyer have found {Zett 
phyt Ch€m , 2, 127) But there is a considerable 
change m other directions 


Mbrobbisatiok 

The process known as mercensation, so very inter 
estmg from the scientific point of view, and so im 
portant mdustnally, produces notable changes in 
the X ray diagram Yet so many of the origmal 
features remain that the new structure is obviously 
to be regarded as a modification of the old Most 
important is the fact that there is no change in the 
dimensionsof thesepar 
ate links of the chain 
Andress (ZeU phys 
Ghem 4 , 190) has shown 
that the new diagram 
can bo fully explained 
if the sideways rela- 
tions of the chains with 
respect to each other 
are somewhat vanod, 
in the manner depicted m Figs 9 and 10 The new 
arrangement is regarded as that of the stable form 
of the crystal, the older as the metastable 
The permanence of the identity penod along the 
chain, and therefore of the chain itself, survives not 
only a physical alteration such as mercensation, but 
also vanous chemical changes For example, there 
are forms of tnmethylcellulose, of acetyl-cellulose, 
and of mtrocellulose, which are crystalline, are of 
the same general form as oeflulose itself, and have 
the same penodicity of 10 3 m the fibre direction 
In other direotioiis there are great changes , clearly 
the introduction of new atomic groups between the 
ohauiB must push them apart, though there may be 
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no change in the chains lengthways When by 
chemical means the stranger atoms have been taken 
away agam, the original X-ray diagram of cellulose 
IS restored , except that m some cases, depending 
on the nature of the treatment, the diagram of the 
recovered material is that of mercerised cellulose 
There are, however, other examples of cellulose 
derivatives which show a more radical change as 
the result of chemical action Another form of 
mtrocellulose shows, accordmg to Mark, an identity 
penod of 25 A , and 16 A has been found m an 
acetylcellulose and a ouproamine cellulose 

So, m general, the chain seems to retam its nature 
even when subjected to wide changes of temperature 
and to many 
chemical pro 
cesses All this is 
m entire accord 
with the concep- 
tion of the cham of 
glucose rings tied 
together through 
its whole length 
by strong bonds 
resembling those 
of diamond a 
conception encouraged by the studies of the sugar 
chemists and now supported by the X ray evidence 
By sideways bonds the chains are tied together into 
bundles or micelles, and when the chains are long 
enough these sideways bonds, though individually 
far weaker than the others and more susceptible to 
physical and chemical action, will be strong enough 
to hold the bundle together as a defimte element in 
the structure of the cellulose The process of the 
stretching and recovery from strain which fibres 
show m different degrees and ways, owe their many 
comphcatioDS to the varied possibihties of gradual 
alterations in the alinement of the micelles, of their 
slidmg past each other, of their partial recoveries, 
of them hysteresis, of their final partings when the 
stram is too great But these properties of fibre are 
fuHy treated m other places 
In fine, we have a stnking and m some respects a 
very simple picture A particular form of atomic 
combination has been chosen by Nature to be the 
basis of all plant structure, and m its essential 
structure it already embodies the fibre prmciple 
The X ray analysis at least supports and gives some 
precision to views as to structure which have already 
been suggested There are great possibihties of 
improvement in the X-ray methods , and it may 
well be that before long their pronouncements will 
be much more defimte 
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the following passage m concluding a short review 
of the work (Nature, Dec 18, 1926) “The 
striking similarity established by Meyerhof between 
the changes of carbohydrates in muscle and in the 

S ist cell 18 seen to be much closer than has been 
leved The remarkable phenomena accompany- 
ing alcoholic fermentation are now duplicated in 
the case of lactic acid production, and it may 
reasonably be expected that most of the fermenta 
tive decompositions of the sugars will be found to 
be initiated m a similar manner ” 

Direct proof is still wanting m many cases, but 
some instances are known among bacteria ( Virtanen), 
moulds (Euler and Kullberg), and higher plants’ 
(IvanofF, Bodnar) It is not too much to say that 
the fundamental biological mode of attack on 
carbohydrates is that revealed by the study of 
alcoholic fermentation 

OssincATioN 

Another biochemical function of the hexose 
phosphates which is shared by other hydrolysablo 
phosphoric esters is that of a potential source of 
phosphate ions I am happy to say that one of 
the moat beautiful and important developments of 
this idea has been worked out quite it)dependontly 
at the Lister Institute by Dr Robison as a direct 


consequence of his work on the hexosemonophos- 
phate of yeast juice “ During my uivestigation 
of the hexosemonophosphonc acid isolated from 
the products of fermentation ”, he said {Btochem 
J * 17, 286 , 1923), ‘ the hydrolysis of the ester by 
enzymes was studied In some experiments in 
which the readily soluble calcium and barium salts 
were used as substrates, the progress of the hydro 
lysis was shown by the formation of a precipitate 
of sparingly soluble calcium or barium phosphate 
+ CaHP 04 

The formation of this precipitate suggested to 
me the query whether some such reaction might 
conceivably be concerned in the deposition of 
calcium phosphate during the formation of bone 
m the animal body In the first place I sought for 
an enzyme capable of effecting nydrolysis in the 
bones of growing animals ” 

The search was successful, a ‘ bone phosphatase ’ 
was found in the ossifying cartilage of young 
ammals and a series of interesting and important 
investigations has followed, as a result of which I 
have httle doubt that their author is on the high- 
way to the biochemical explanation of the process 
of ossihcation — a goocl instance of the far reaching 
and unexpected results flowing from observations 
made for quite a different purpose 


Obituary 


Prof J M Duncan Scott 

D r JAMES MATTHEWS DUNCAN SCOTT, 
professor of physiology in the University of 
Saskatchewan, died at Saskatoon on Jan 28 last 
Prof Duncan Scott’s career as a physiologist was a 
relatively short one After takmg an arts degree 
at St Andrews, and qualifying m medicine with 
honours at Edinburgh, he jouied the forces during 
t he War and served in Egypt At the conclusion of 
the War he suffered ill health for some years, owing 
to a troublesome frontal sinus infection which neces- 
sitated surgical intervention 

After practising for a time in South Africa, 
Duncan Scott felt called to undertake scientific 
work, which had always had a strong attraction 
for him, and m 1921 he proceeded to Cambridge, 
where he held a John Lucas Walker Studentship 
for research in pathology His work at Cambridge 
was largely concerned with the regeneration of the 
red blood cells in anaemia Becoming interested 
m physiology, and particularly m the teaching of 
it, he obtamed in 1924 a teaching posL at St 
Bartholomew’s Medical College as jumor demon- 
strator, and afterwards became lecturer in physio 
logy There he continued some mvestigations 
which had been commenced at Cambndge in 
collaboration with Dr Ffrangcon Roberts, on the 
situation and connexions of vagal and vasomotor 
centres m the medulla This work he prosecuted 
with great assiduity and considerable skill, as a 
research scholar of the Bntish Medical Association 
As an outcome of his teaching work he also became 
interested m the physical chemistry of colloida, 
and held highly ongmal, though not generally 
acceptable, views on that subject 
No 3148, Von 126] 


In 1926, Duncan Scott was invited to the Uni 
versity of Saskatchewan to occupy the new ly 
created chair of physiology This was an oppor 
tunity for the display of those fine qualities of 
orderliness and stnet classification which had 
always characterised Duncan Scott Before leav 
ing England and proceeding to found and equip 
a physiological laboratory under conditions of 
relative isolation, he prepared a list, accurately 
classified down to the smallest detail, of every 
article which w ould be required m such a laboratory 
He regarded his work there m a pioneermg spirit, 
and as a field of high endeavour , he was, on the 
whole, well gratified with the results which came 
out of it so far as the organisation of the department 
was concerned The duties of orgamsation and 
teaching naturally distracted him temporarily 
from his research work, though he never entirely 
lost touch with this, and when at the annual 
Physiological Congress at Boston in 1929, at which 
he gave two demonstrations, he expressed the 
opmion that the first labours of organisation had 
now been definitely completed, and would, he 
hoped, leave him free to contmue his research w ork 
The passing of so courteous a colleague and of 
so keen a teacher and investigator will leave a gap 
among the physiolomsts of two continents Dr 
Duncan Scott leaves Mhmd him a widow and three 
sons, to whom all his friends will extend their 
warmest sjmipathy 

, Me P. W Dootson 

Mr Frederick William Dootson, who died in 
Cambridge on Dec 12, 1929, after a very short 
illness, was bom m Manchester on Aug 10, 1863 
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Hu long connexum with the UmvMWty Chemical I 
Laboratory at Cambridge datea from 1891, when j 
he entered the University as an undergraduate at 
Fitzwilham Hall After ^aduating m the Natural 
Sdencea Tripoe, he attached hungelf to Trinity 
Hall, and for many years was a successful private 
tutor He was also engaged m the teaching work 
of the Chemical Department, first as demonstrator 
and m later years as a University lecturer 
In conjunction with the late W J Sell, Dootson 
published a paper on citrazinio acid, which was 
followed by a systematic series of mvestirotions 
on the chlorine derivatives of pyndme He also 
pubhshed papers on derivatives of acetone di 
carboxyhc esters, m one of which he demonstrated 
a vmy simple method for transforming an ahpfaatio 
mto a b^enoid compound Hu last paper, 
pubhshed jointly with Dr S Chapman, was entitled 
“ A Note on Thermal Diffusion ’’ 

In later years, the gradual mcrease in hu ad- 
ministrative duties c^w Dootson away from 
research During the period of the War, however, 
he was occupied with experimental preparative 
work on vanous substances of national importance 
Hu success as a teacher contmued to the end , 
mdeed many generations of Cambridge students 
will remember with mtitude hu mndly and 
unsparing help, and hu mends among the t^ching 
Stan will mourn the loss of a congenial and gifted 
colleague A J Bebby 

Db Donald H A Hutchinson 
Db Donald H A Hutchinson, a master of the 
art of photomicrography, died of cancer on Feb 1, 
at the age of fifty-six years An ardent naturahst 
all hu life, he concerned himself latterly with the 
photography of living microscopic ammals by 
means of both still and moving pictures Many 
will remember the remarkable nlnu of protozoan 
life which he exhibited at the Zoological Society 
of London m 1924 and at the British Association 
meetmg at Oxford m 1926 , but only hu intimate 


friends will know of the amount of hu work and 
of the patimice and ingenuity with which it was 
achieved It was work carried out in the spare 
moments of a busy general practice He never 
sought pubhcity, but hoped eventually to produce 
an atlas of photographs of as many kmds of pro- 
tozoa as possible He was always trymg to get 
better and still better results 
A few of Dr Hutchinson’s photographs have 
recently been pubhshed in “ The Science of Life ”, 
but there remain a large number of magnificent 
studies which have been seen by only a few The 
writer of this bnef notice, who, during a few years 
at Lowestoft, spent many wonderful evenings m 
Dr Hutohinson^s laboratory, mtends to publish a 
volume of hu photographs and some of the more 
mterestmg sections of hu film s , he beheves that 
they will oe of neat value to students of animal 
life, and m addition a source of inspiration to 
workers m the field of photomicrography 


Wz regret to annoimce the following deaths 
Dr F Amall, head of the Department of Pure and 
Applied Chemistry at the Cardiff Techmcal College, 
whose interest was mamly m orgamc chemistry, on 
Feb 7, aged thirty four years 
Sir William Atkinson, ISO, formerly Divisional 
Inspector of Mmes, Home Office, a past president and 
honorary member of the North Staffordshire Institute 
of Mimng Engineers, on Feb 16, aged seventy nme 
years 

Dr O O Chisholm, formerly reader in geography 
m the Umversity of Edmburgb and secretary of the 
Royal Scottish Geographical Society from 1910 until 
1926, on Feb 0, mm seventy nme years 
Prof Fehx M Exner, director of the Zentralanstalt 
fur Meteorologie und Qeodynamik and professor of 
terrestrial physics in the Umversity of Vienna, who 
was an honorary member of the Royal Meteorological 
Society, on Feb 7, aged fifty three years 
Mr A A Campbell Swmton, F R S , known for hu 

f ioneer work on X rays and radio communication, on 
eb 19, aged sixty six years 


News and Views. 


The problem of the structure of cellulose is one 
which has not only a fascination for the orgamc 
chemist but is also of the greatest importance m many 
mdustnal processes The method of X ray crystal 
analysis has been applied to supplement the older 
chemical methods, and the results of this work were 
set out by Sir William Bragg m a recent discourse at 
the Royal Institution which we are glad to be able 
to prmt as a supplement to this issue of Natube 
X lays have gone far to confirm modem views of the 
structure of cellulose and have succeeded m shedding 
new light on some aspects of the problem It has 
been shown, for example, that cellulose contams large 
numbers of small crystals which told so to arrange 
themselves that they have one direction m common 
The outward sign of this selective onentation is the 
fibrous nature of the material In the direction of 
length of the fibre it is found Hiat the atomic pattern 
repeate itself every 10 3 A The other dimensions of 
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the crystal cell are less certam, but the evidence is 
consistent with the values of 7 9 A and 8 SltA at 
84® to each other and perpendicular to the fibre axis 
Such a cell contains the substance of four C,HtgO( 
groups Along the fibre direction there are chains of 
glucose rings (five carbons and one oxygen) Imked 
together by oxygen atoms, the pattern repeating itself 
identically after every two rings, the length of which 
is 10 3 A One such chain starts from each comer 
and one from the centre of the base of the crystal cell 

The structure of cellulose suggested by the X-ray 
exanunation throws light on its physical and ohenuoal 
behaviour The atoms forming the chains of glucose 
rings along the fibres are very tightly linked together, 
while the chains are jomed sideways by much weaker 
bonds due to the hydroxyl groups attached to the 
ring atomsi The cellulose micelle resembles a bundle 
of sticks, eadi stick strong m itself but loosely at* 
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taohed to its neighbours The atomic arrangements 
and dimensions of the cell can be altered by physical 
and chemical means, but there is a strong tendency 
for the ohaine which he along the axis of the fibre to 
remam imchanged The length of 10 3 A in this 
direction is affected by temperature much less than 
are the other dimensions 8uoh a process as roercensa 
tion leaves the periodicity of 10 3 unaltered, and the 
change accompanymg this process can be explained 
as due to a slewmg round of the chains about the 
fibre axis Many chemical derivatives such as nitro 
cellulose and acetyl cellulose show also this charac 
tenstic 10 3 A dimension, and the additional atoms 
introduced by the chemical actions result in an in 
crease in the distance between adjacent chains It is 
interesting to note that when such atoms are removed, 
the structure reverts sometunes to that of the original 
cellulose and sometimes to that characteristic of the 
mercerised material 

The Council of the Royal Society, at its meeting 
on Feb 20, recommended for election into the Society 
the followmg fifteen candidates Herbert Stanley 
Allen, professor of natural philosophy. University of 
bt Andrews , Edward Battersby Bailey, professor of 
geology in the Umversity of Glasgow , Frederick T 
Brooks, University lecturer in botany, Cambridge , 
Paul Adnen Maurice Dirac, University lecturer m 
mathematics, Cambridge , Harold Ward Dudley, 
chemist, National Institute for Medical Research, 
Hampstead , Charles Alfred Edwards, principal and 
professor of metallurgy. University College, Swansea , 
Harry Eltnngham, entomologist, Hope Collections, 
University of Oxford , Charles Edward Ingtis, pro 
lessor of mechanism and applied mechanics. University 
of Cambridge . Harold Spencer Jones, H M Astro 
nomer at the Cape of Good Hope , Eno Keightley 
Rideal, lecturer m physical chemistry, Umversity of 
Cambndge , Robert !^bison, assistant chemist. De 
partment of Biochemistry, Lister Institute , John 
Stephenson, formerly lecturer m zoology, Umversity 
of Edinburgh . George Paget Thomson, professor of 
natural philosophy, Umversity of Aberdeen , Charles 
Todd, Department of Experimental Pathology, 
National Institute for Medical Research , William 
Whiteman Carlton Topley, professor of bacteriology 
and immunology, London School 'of Hygiene and 
Tropical Medicme 

On Feb 10 an mterestmg lecture was debvered to 
the Royal Aeronautical Society by Prof Walter 
Georgii of Darmstadt and Mr Fntz Stamqr on “ Ten 
Years’ Gliding and Soarmg m Germany and on 
“ The Flymg School at Wasserkuppe” The poet- War 
restnctions on the use of power units for aircraft m 
Germany turned the attention of the younger genera 
tion in 1020 towards ghdmg as a substitute Smee 
this form of flight depends on the use of slowly nsmg 
ourrente m the air, a practical ghder is chiefly charac 
tensed by its small vertioaloomponent of velocity This 
IS effected by reducing the total resistance, and the 
wmgloading Thus a large span of good aspect ratio is , 
adopted m order to give a small induced resistanoe. 
Ihe body is closed and cantilever oonsiiruction is used 
in order that there shall be no external bracing 
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Launching is done by the usual method with a rubber 
cable, and the startmg carnage is dropped In prao 
tice, m designing for low resistance, the structural 
weight IS increased to a restricted degree and the 
result IS to produce a medium heavy ghder, with a 
margin of strength for high performance and for flying 
in gusty weather The additional weight gives greater 
air speed required for progress against strong winds 
and for passmg rapidly through unfavourable belts of 
down winds For long distance soarmg flight, a light 
compass and a Pitot tube are carried , but m research 
flights pressure gauges, mclmometers, and meteoro 
graphs are carried for recordmg air conditions 
The first impetus to ghdmg m Germany was given 
by W Klemperer m 1920, when he attam^ a glide of 
2 minutes 22 seconds duration, traversmg a distance 
of 1830 metres Progress came rapidly By 1922 
ghdmg flights lasting more than one hour were 
attamed Hentren actually reached an altitude of 
350 metres, romainmg aloft for 3 hoiws 10 minutes 
Schultr, at Rossitten m 1924, recorded a flight lastmg 
8 hours 24 minutes , and in 1925, 14 hours 7 mmutes 
This record was beaten m 1929 by Dinort with 
14 hours 43 minutes It is characteristic of these 
flights that the best course between any two pomts 
18 not necessarily the straightest, but may involve 
long detours in reaching up wmd areas and lengthy 
soarmg over a particular region to gam sufficient 
height The pilot, in fact, must fly on sound topo 
graphical and meteorological mformation 

The Essex Field Club commemorated the fiftieth 
anniversary of its foundation by a gathering on Feb 
22, held in the Great Hall of the Municipal College, 
Stratford Among those who were present at the 
function were Lieut Col Sir David Pram (president 
elect of the Club), Sir Arthur Smith Woodward. Sir 
William Lister, Sir Henry Miers, Sir R Armstrong 
Jones, Prof J W Gregory, Prof E J Salisbury, 
Prof A G Green, Mr Regmald Smith, Mr J Rams- 
bottom, and Mr Arthur Cotton The Mayor of West 
Ham and the president of the Club, Mr D J Scour 
field, jomtly received the guests and m turn welcomed 
them to the function Speeches were made by the 
Right Hon Frances, Countess of Warwick, who made 
an eloquent appeal that the modem desecration of 
the coimtryside by petrol pumps and the like should 
be stopped by legislation , by Brigadier General Colvm, 
Lord Lieutenant of Essex, by Sir Henry Miers, by 
Sir Arthur Smith Woodward, and by Sir David Pram, 
each referring to those aspects of the Club’s actii^ies 
with which he was personally aoquamted During 
the evening a conversazione was held, when there 
were many mterestmg exhibits of natural history 
objects and prehistono relics, and on extensive senes 
of topographical photognqihs and prmts of Essex 
localities Lantern lectures were given by Mr William 
Olegg on “ Some Features of Essex Bird Life ”, and 
by Mr S Hazzledine Warren on “The Land of 
Lyonesse in Esse» ", which were well attended Music 
yWas provided by a tnu of ladies The Club’s Museum, 
which adjoins the College, was closed to the general 
public on the ooeaaiq^ and was inspected by the 
j guests durmg the evening 
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The latest discovenee m the Antai-otio reported m 
the Tvmw are the result of the Norwegian expedition 
in the Norvegta Working westward from their die 
oovenee of land adjoining Enderby Land, the Nor 
wegians discovered a shallow bank, named after the 
ship, in about lat 67° S, long 32° £ Bad weather and 
heavy ice made it impossible to find land which oer 
tamly must exist to the south The Norvegta therefore 
stood south west, and m lat 71° S , long 12° 29' W , 
sighted a long chain of icebergs aground, and to the 
south of them shallow water extendmg to new land 
The north west point of this land is in lat 71° 26' S , 
long 11° 31' W From an aeroplane Capt Riiser 
Laraen and Capt Luetzow Holm charted this land for 
a few miles and saw it extendmg to the south west 
Part of the coast appears to be free from ice and part 
IS faced by an ice cliff No peaks showed above the 
ICO of the mtenor This new land is clearly an ex 
tension of Coats Land, which Dr W S Bruce dis 
coveted a little farther to the south west m 1904 
There is little doubt that it is continuous with Enderby 
Land m the east 

At a meeting of the Royal Society of Edinburgh on 
Feb 17, Prof Carl Stcrmer, of Oslo, delivered an 
address entitled *' Do the Wireless Echoes of Long 
Delay come from Space outside the Moon’s Orbit t ” 
Prof Stormer mentioned first his mathematical re 
searches on the aurora made in 1904, which gave 
among other thmgs the result that streams of electrons 
sent out from the sun towards the earth could not 
penetrate into a certain definite region This region 
has the form of a tore or anchor nng which may be 
obtained by rotatmg an oval, which touches the earth’s 
magnetic axis in its centre, round this axis This will 
be famihar to the readers of Natubb from two letters 
published m November 1928 and January 1929 
Prof Stermer then gave an account of the observe 
tions of long delayed wireless echoes made m Norway, 
England, and Scotland, and especially by a French 
expedition to observe the solar eclipse m Indo Chma 
in May 1929, where about two thousand echoes were 
observed, some of them coming 30 seconds after the 
signal with one third of its strength 'These echoes 
are explamed by reflection of the wireless waves from 
currents and surfaces of electrons at the boundsuy or 
outside the above-mentioned toroidal region, and 
corresponding to distances from the earth several 
tiroes as great as the moon’s distance Prof P O 
Pedersen’s reasons for adopting this explanation were 
also referred to 

In his Friday evening discourse, dehvered at The 
Royal Institution on Feb 21 on “ ^nnciples of Plant 
Breeding ”, Mr J B S Haldane said that the very 
numerous types of Prtmtila txnetma m cultivation, 
mcluding the new giant species or subspecies which 
18 practically sterile with the ancestral form, have all 
arisen m cultivation in the last century They are 
detemuned bj|& combmations of Mendelian genes, of 
which about fSurty are known These have varied 
suddenly and spontaneously The laws govenung 
their assortment m the progeny of hybrids are simple, 
but the result of new combinations is often unex- 
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pected. Thus, on dark stemmed plants, flowers which 
were expected to be a umform blue proved to be 
mottled By the apphcation of Mendelism the estab- 
hshment of new races is greatly simplified, but, for the 
production of a first rate horticultural variety, selec- 
tion 18 stdl needed The laws of inhentance m the 
giant subspecies, which has twice the original chromo- 
some number, are more compheated than those 
enunciated by Mendel, and lead to quite different 
practical consequences A failure to realise these 
consequences has handicapped the practical breeder 
The application of these prmoiples to other plants was 
briefly considered 

A NOVEL use of the mobility of radio communication 
will shortly be put into operation by the Egyptian State 
Telegraph Department Six radio sets mounted on 
three motor lorries have been ordereil from the Marconi 
Company These sets are to be used as stations in 
areas not supphed by the land telegraph and telephone 
system This enables any place m a wide range of 
country on both sides of the Nile to be hnked up at 
very short notice with the mam telegraph system 
The motor lornes are of the six wheel type fitted with 
caterpillar attachments so that they will be equally 
mobde on hard or soft sand Each lorry will carry a 
medium wave half kilowatt telephone transmitter and 
a small portable short wave transmitter the power of 
which 18 a hundred watts The aerials are suspended 
from 70 ft portable masts Medium waves having 
lengths ranging from 600 metres to 2160 metres will be 
used, and also short waves having lengths ranging 
from 20 metres to 60 metres Egypt is a country in 
which, apart from the Delta, the towns and cities with 
their connecting railway and telegraph oommunioa 
tions lie along a narrow strip of land bordering the 
Nile, with large areas of thinly populated or desert 
country on either side In these circumstances, these 
mobile radio stations should prove of value in provid- 
mg extensions of the system either penodically as a 
regular service or m times of emergency 

Enoinbeb Bear Admiral W S Mill read a paper 
on powdered coal for ship propulsion to the North- 
East Coast Institution of Engmeers and Shipbmlders 
on Feb 21, giving a review of the general position 
regardmg the introduction of the use of pulvensed 
coal afloat Particulars were given of some sixteen 
British and foreign vessels m which the boilers have 
been converted from hand firmg to pulvensed coal 
firing, or m which the boilers were ongmally fitted for 
burning pulvensed coal The advantages claimed for 
pulvens^ coal are that it leads to a savmg of labour 
approachmg that saved by oil finng, that it improves 
the steaming of ships, and that there is a gam m overall 
efficiency Much depends on the actual power used 
for pulvensmg Two years ago, 26 h p per ton of coal 
milled was common , this figure, however, has been 
reduced to 14, and in a new mill about to be fitted 
afloat to 8 The burners have now taken a secondary 
place to the mill The general question of pulvensed 
fuel burning, it may be added, is among the sub- 
jects now being investigated by the Fuel Research 
Board 
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The Medical Research Council has appointed the 
following committee to advise ujion the further in 
vestigation of pulmonary silicosis and of other pul 
monary conditions associated with the inhalation of 
dusts arising from industrial processes Prof Arthur 
J Hall (Chairman) , Dr A E Barclay , Mr J C 
Bridge , Prof S L Cummms , Prof E H Kettle , 
Dr E L Middleton (Secretary) , Prof M J Stewart , 
Dr Cecil Wall The Committee will survey the present 
state of knowledge, will advise the Council upon new 
lines of inquiry that may be prohtably pursued, and 
will assist in the supervision of such investigations as 
it may be decided to mitiate or supiiort The work 
will be directed particularly towards obtainmg, in 
CO operation with the Factory Department of the 
Home Office, more accurate knowledge of the causes 
and diagnosis of silicosis and of other industrial pul 
monary disorders Tlie need for better knowledge of 
these subjects has been emiihasisod by the recent 
Report of the Silicosis (Medical Arrangements) Com 
mittee, the recommendations of whicti to the Secretary 
of State for extended research work have been referred 
to the Council by the Home Office 

The second volume of the Tratuiacttons of the 
Seventh Congress of the Jar Eastern Association of 
Tropical Medicme, held in Bntish India m December 
1927, of which the first volume was referred to in 
our issue of June 22, 1929 (p 964), has been issued 
(Calcutta Thacker’s Press and Directories) It 
consists of 871 large pages, and comprises the pro 
ceedmgs of Sections III and IV Nearly a hundred 
papers, with the discussions to which they gave 
rise, are recorded in full , those of Section III deal 
with plague, cholera, dysentery, sprue and mtes 
tuial infections, bacteriophage, leprosy, tuberculosis, 
and bacteriology , while Section IV was concerned 
with typhus like diseases and leptospiras, etc , proto 
zoology, and malanam all its aspects Malaria forms 
the subject of no fewer than thirty papers , leprosy 
takes ten , and five are concerned with the bacterio 
phage, an ultra virus parasitic on bacteria and pro 
yoking m them an extremely infectious disease which 
results in their destruction and solution The whole 
volume IS important for all who ore concerned with 
the cure, and especially the prevention, of disease m 
the tropics, and much of it is of high mterest to soien 
tific workers on more general lines The volume is 
well printed and the general got up excellent , it is 
illustrated by numerous maps and charts, as well as 
by twenty six plates, mostly in half tone, ,the repro 
ductions of photographs which show the character of 
certain areas m Lower Bengal in relation to the pre 
valence of malaria bemg extremely good The editor, 
Lieut Col J Cunnmgham, is to be congratulated on 
the result of his labours 

Im the past, submarme cables have played an m 
valuable part in submarme communications Until, 
however, the advent of ‘ loaded ’ cables, their use for 
telephone commumcation was very reetneted Now 
adays the distances which submarme telephone 
cables span ore contmually extending, and m a few 
years it seems probable that all the Contments will be 
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interconnected by a submarme telephone network 
We have received from Messrs Siemens Brothers and 
Co , Ltd , of Woolwich, a volume giving mteresting 
particulars of some of the loaded submarine telephone 
and telegraph cables which they have jiut down In 
the early types of loaded cable the insulating material 
employed was gutta percha, but the development of 
submarine telephony led to the replacement of this 
material by paper, the resistivity of which is much 
greater A study of Heaviside’s theories led to the 
adoption of the contmuously loadeii cable Com- 
mercial iron or silicon iron was used at first for the 
loading, but, as only low magnetising forces were oh 
tamable, the increase in the speed was not great The 
discovery of jiormalloy, one of the nickel iron group of 
alloys which after appropriate heat treatment develops 
a very high permeability at a very low magnetising 
force and shows practically no hysteresis loss, greatly 
improved the quality of the loading It showed that 
submarine telejihony over long distances was possible 
and greatly accelerated the speed at which submarine 
telegraph messages can be sent For example, in the 
Fanning Suva section of the Pacific cable, the speed 
has been mcreaseil to seven times that of the unloaded 
cable Particulars are given of the Isle of Man, 
Anglo French, Anglo Belgian, and Anglo Dutch sub- 
marine telephone cables 

In connexion with the Shannon hydro electric 
{lower station, it has been feareii that the factories 
which will probably be built in the neighbourhood of 
Limerick will detract from the beauty of the west 
coast of Ireland At present the station helps to 
supply electric power to Dublin, but without the 
steam stations in Dublin the hydro electric power 
would be quite inadequate To supply power to 
Dublin from the station 1 20 miles away is not econo- 
mical In our opinion, the water power available on 
the Liffey will sooner or later have to be harnessed 
for the benefit of Dublin, and possibly also the huge 
amount of jieat available in the Bog of Allen will have 
to be utilised The natural place to utilise the Shan 
non power is along the west coast As the population 
increases, it is necessary to provide houses and fac- 
tories for them, and many of the beauty sjxits will 
suffer In Dtstnbution, the journal of Henley’s Tele- 
graph Works, for February, an account is given of the 
Cadbury Fry Pascal! Ltd factory which was built 
seven years ago at Claremont, Tasmania The factory 
IS built near the sea and is surrounded by picturesque 
mountains, mcludmg Mount Wellington The buildings 
are lighted by more than 800 wmdows and the floor 
space IB 120,000 square feet A model garden village 
has been laid out for the workers, the cottages each 
contammg two or three bedrooms and two sitting- 
rooms Tennis courts, golf links, and everythmg that 
human ingenuity can do has been done to make the 
workers contented The 85 motors and 12,000 lights 
are supplied with jiower purchased from the hydro- 
I electric system Special shower baths and dressmg 
rooms are provided fpr the workers, and electric lifts 
transport passengers and materials to the upper 
floors Whenever possible, Austrahan raw material 
and mochmery are used There are many smtable 
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Bitee for eumlar faotonM withia fifty nulee of 
Limeiiok 

In the second Riokman Qodlee leotore dehvered 
at University College, London, on Nov 7 last and 
recently published by the College, Viscount Grey 
of Fallodon gave a charming account of “Natural 
History, the Pleasure and Purpose of Observation*’ 
In simple language, more expressive than technicah 
ties could ever be, and with many touches of humour, 
he poihted out the need for accuracy and caution m 
observation, and at the same time the danger of 
sterility which lies m over caution His speech itself 
expresi^ his own pleasure in the study of Nature, 
and this he visualised as havmg four aspects the 
pleasure in common thmgs ; the pleasure m observing 
changes caused by the change of the seasons and the 
variety of light , the pleasure of notmg the recurrence 
of thmgs which come round regularly, for which we 
have learned to care , and last, the interest m seeing 
something rare The address (which has been pub 
lished by the College at Is ) should become a text for 
the teacher of nature study m schools, for if nature 
study could but open the eyes and mmds of youth to 
these beauties of sense and thought, it would fulfil its 
mam purpose of addmg to the fullness and happmess 
of life 

Ajuono recent accessions to the British Museum 
(Natural History) are six photographs of East African 
elephants taken by Mr Marcuswell Maxwell and pre 
aented by the propnetors of the Tvmi» Of the oollec 
tion of birds purchased for the Museum, some 300 of 
them, of about eighty different species, were collected 
by Mr O L Bates during a tnp m 1928 m a part of the 
mtenor of West Africa through which no ornithologist 
has previously travelled The Entomological Depart 
ment has received a collection of 1362 tiger-beetles 
from all parts of the world, presented by Mr H E 
Andrewee, and a collection of Coleoptera and Hymen- 
optera from the Algerian Sahara, numbering 1224 
specimens and mcluding the types of several new 
spemee, from Dr Ernst Hartert The most mtereetmg 
acquwitions to the Department of Geology are a com- 
plete Ichthyoaavrw on a slab of Lower Lias limestone 
from Street, Somersetshire , and a large collection of 
Permian echmoderms and brachiopods, Tnassic am 
monitee, and Tertiary gastropods and lamelhbranchs 
from the island of Timor. The collection of minerals 
has received gifts of three new species bismutstanta- 
lite, from Uganda, from the Director of the QeologiciJ 
Survey of Uganda , probertite, a borate mmeral from 
California, from Prof F H Probert , and lamite, 
fromL«me,Co Antrim, from Dr C E Tilley Recent 
acquisitions for the general hbrary mclude Cailo 
Rumi’s “Anatoima and MedioinaEquorumnova", 2 
volumes, Franckfurt am Mayn, 1003 , the astronomer 
Olof Peter Hiorter’s “ Abnanach fCr akott-ahret . 
1744 an official Swedish almanack, about three mchee 
squsne, with an article by LmrusuS on Swedish plants, 
one of the only two copies known , and a copy of the 
anonymous skit on monastenes by the great nunwalo- 
' gist, Baron Ignas von Born, m tbs style of a Linnawn 
xoologioal dissertation, entitled “ Joannis Fbysu^duli 
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Specimen Monachologue methodo Lmneana Augustts 
Vmdriioorum, 1783”, one of three copies known 

Babow Koi Fubuiohi, of Tokyo, has been elected 
an honorary member of the Institution of Civil 
Engmeers 

An earthquake was recorded at Kew Observatory 
on Fob 23 The first impulse was received at 18 h 
23 min 60 sec GMT The epicentre was off the 
south of Greece near lat 87° N , long 23° E The 
shook was of about the same intensity as that which 
occurred on Feb 14 in the same region and caused 
considerable damage m Greece and Crete 

Fbov W E Gibbs, Ramsay professor of chemical 
engmeenng at University College, London, will dehver 
an address before the Institution of Chemical En 
gineers on “ The Formation and Growth of Crystals ”, 
in the rooms of the Geological Society, Burhngton 
House, London, W 1, on Mar 5. at 8 r m All who 
are mterested in the subject are mvited to attend 

Rxoknt promotions and transfers m the Colonial 
Agnoultural and Forestry Services include the follow- 
ing Mr D C Edwards, agnoultural instructor, 
Sierra Leone, to be agnoultural officer, Kenya , Mr 
C B Taylor, supermtendent, Agnoultural Depart 
ment, Nigeria, to be botanist, Nigena , Mr D B 
Palmer and Mr L R Swmdells, to be produce m 
spectors, Nigeria , Mr J C Rammell, assistant con 
servator of forests, Kenya, to be senior assistant con 
servator of forests, Kenya 

At a meetmg of the Geological Society of London, 
held on Feb 2 1 , the following officers and now members 
of council were elected President Prof E J Gar- 
wood , Secretanet Mr W Campbell Smith and Prof 
W T Gordon , Foreign Secretary Sir Arthur Smith 
Woodward, Treasurer Mr F N Ashcroft, New 
Member* of Council Prof P G H Boswell, Prof C 
G Cullis, Mr J F N Green, Sir Albert Ernest Kitson, 
and Dr Bernard Smith 

At the annual general meetmg of the Quekett 
Microscopical Club, held on Feb 11, the following 
officers and new members of the committee were 
elected President Mr John Ramsbottom , Hon 
Treasurer Mr C H Bestow , Hon Secretary Mr 
W S Warton , Hon Reporter Mr A Morley Jones , 
Hon Librarian Mr C S Todd , Hon Curator Mr 
C J Sidwell , Hon Editor Mr W 8 Warton , New 
Member* of Committee Mr E A Robins, Mr F W 
Chipps, Mr J J Jackson, and Mr 0 Harvey 

Appuoations are mvited until Oct 11 next from 
British subjects of either sex for the Smithson Re- 
search Fellowship, which has been established under 
the bequest of Mr E W Smithson for research m 
natural science, with a view to the discovery of new 
laws and pnnoiples. Normally the research work of 
the holder of the fellowship will be carried out m the 
Umversity of Cambndge The appointment will be 
for four years m the first instance, with possible re- 
newals up to eight years The yearly stipend for the 
first two years will be £800 Copies of the regulations 
governing the fellowship, and forms of application, 
may be obtamed from the Assistant Seotebuy of the 
Royal Society, Buriington House, Fiocadiily, W 1 
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A ooMFBXHBKSivx and attractive tour of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland has been arranged to 
follow the World Poultry Congress to be held at the 
Crystal Palace on July 22-30 The tour, which is 
limited exclusively to delegates, will extend from 
July 31 to Aug 11, and has been designed to oorabme 
a visit to places of mterest to agriculturists m general 
and poultry farmers m particular, with a run through 
the beauty spots and histone centres of England, 
Scotland, Wales, and Ireland The project has been 
assisted by the Insh Free State, which has organised 
a tour to be taken en rotOe Governments, munici 
palitiee, and other bodies will entertam the visitors 
The cost of the tour will be twenty-five gumeas 
Thx Ministry of Health has issued a memorandum 
on the treatment of tuberculosis (Memo 131 B/T ), 
bemg an analysis of work done durmg the year 1028 
under the scheme of local authonties for the treatment 
of the disease The returns mclude the death rates 
from tuberculosis per milhon of population m different 
areas, which show considerable vanations The 
counties with the highest rates are Durham (1060) 
and Cornwall (1032), while Rutland has the lowest 
(601) Of the county boroughs. South Shields has the 
highest rate (2136) and Southport the lowest (631) 
Gloucester and Canterbury, which might be expected 
to be very similar, have rates of 680 and 1236 respect 
ively Of Metropolitan boroughs, Hampstead has 
the lowest rate (636) and Finsbury the highest (1630), 
the City of London bemg second with 1637 The 
average rate for all England is 024 Another memo 
reuidum (Memo 146/T ) details changes necessi 


tated by the Local Government Act, 1020, m the 
arrangements for the treatment of tuberculous ex- 
service men so far as chargeable to the Ministry of 
Pensions 

Applications are mvited for the followmg appomt* 
ments, on or before the dates mentioned — An assist 
ant bacteriologist m the Department of Pathology and 
Bacteriology of the Umversity of Sheffield— The 
Registrar, The University, Sheffield (Mar 3) A head 
of the Chemistry and Industrial Chemistry Depart- 
ment of the Cardiff Technical College — The Prmcipal, 
Technical College, Cardiff (Mar 8) A resident radio 
logist at St Bartholomew’s Hospital, Rochester — The 
Secretary, St Bartholomew’s Hospital, Rochester 
(Mar 11) A lecturer in mining subjects at University 
College, Nottingham — The Registrar, University C!ol- 
lege, Nottmgham (Mar 15) A Montague Burton 
professor of mdustrial relations at the Umversity 
College of South Wales and Monmouthshire — 'The 
Registrar, University College, Cardiff (Mar 16) A 
chemist in the Cereal Division of the Experimental 
Farms Branch, Department of Agriculture, Canada — 
(Particulars and application forms from The Secretary, 
High Commissioner for Canada, Canada House, 
Trafalgar Square, S W 1) The Secretary, Civil Service 
Commission, Ottawa, Canada (April 17) A pro 
fessor of engmeermg at University College, Southamp 
ton — ^The Registrar, Umversity College, Southampton 
(April 22) An assistant professor of physiology and 
pharmacology in the University of Alberta — The 
Secretary to the Board of Governors, University of 
Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta 


Our Astronomical Column. 


New Comet t 93 oa — The first cometary discovery 
of 1930 appears to have been made independently m 
two places (1) by Mr L Peltier, at Delphos, Ohio , 
and (2) by Drs Schwassmann and Waohmann at 
Bergedorf The following observations have come to 
hand from the I A U Bureau, Copenliagen, the Second 
being made by Prof G van Biesbroeck 

VT BA lesoo N Dec) 1930 0 Fboe 

Feb 18<i 22" 29'» 4 9» 39»> 40* 27 34° 46' 11' Bergedorf 
20 4 19 9 9 22 38 93 40 21 66 Yerkes 

The magnitude was given as 10 on Feb 18, and II on 
Feb 20 The deduced daily motion is - 13} mm , 
North 4J° The comet is probably fairly near the 
earth, from its very rapid motion Owing to its 
high north decimation, it is observable throughout 
the night Mr Peltier was the co discoverer with 
Mr Wilk of Comet 1926 XI 
The followmg elements and ephemena of Comet 
19300, compute by Mr J P M611er, Copenhagen, 
have been telegraphed by the I A U Bureau 

T 1930 Jan 15 686UT 
« 326“ lO'l 
n 147 33 ) 1030 0 
% 99 66 J 

log q 0 03666 

EFHKlkKBlS roB 0» U T 

BA. N Dsol 

Mar 1 7'‘ 44* 62* 68” 24' 

„ 6 7 16 24 60 68 

„ 9. 6 66 0 62 24 
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Astro-Photography of the Future — Dr G W 
Ritchey contributes another article, m contmuation 
of that referred to in Natctbb of Feb 1, p 180, to 
L'lUttetraUon of Jan 18 Several further photographs 
of nebulae, both diffuse and planetary, are beautifully 
reproduced , all except one of these (the obscure 
nebula south of f Ononis, photographed by Duncam) 
are taken from his own plates obtamed with the 
60 mch reflector at Mount Wilson Observatory Dr 
Ritchey gives a bnef history of our knowlMge of 
nebulae, and describes with a certam amount of detail 
the peuticular objects illustrated It is not clear, ho 
says, why the chief observatories of the world, which 
are nchly endowed, and the principal institutions 
formed for the advancement of science, do not unite 
to establi^ a large photographic telescope at some 
oarefully chosen, elevated, and unpopulatM place, m 
latitude about 26“ S , where the star clouds and 
nebulae of the Sagittawms re^on — which certainly 
form the most important and interesting part of the 
Milky Way and have been comparatively unexaimned 
by powerful modem mstruments owmg to the 
situation of the latter m northern latitudes— could 
be effectively mvestigated If some friend of astro- 
nomy would, provide the funds for such an under- 
tafaing, unsuspected and mcredible discoveries would 
bo made, to the great profit of science and educatson 
•Die resources and possibilities of celestial photography 
have scarcely begun to be explored V ital details have 
been almost totSly neglected When they are givmi 
the attention they deserve, a new celestial photography 
will bo bom, and the, results will bo moomparcmly 
more useful and important for thmking humanity than 
those obtamed up to the present 
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Research Items, 


A Communal Houm on Little Andaman — ^The 
Bupplement to The Indtan Antiquary for January is 
an instalment of Sir Richard Temple’s “ Remarks on 
the Andaman Islanders and their Country ", which 
consists of extracts from a report by Mr P Vaux 
on a reconnaissance m Little Andaman on Jan 25- 
Feb 4, 1002 Mr Vaux had been detailed to operate 
agamst the Jarawa This tribe lived in the then 
untouched forests of Little Andaman, and had not 
beeiThrought under the control of the administration 
They mdiuKed in periodical raids, m which murder 
regularly played a part Their exact location was 
not known, and thev had proved both elusive and 
unapproachable Shortly after the date of this 
report, another punitive expedition was successful 
in dealmg with them, but Mr Vaux was killed m the 
attack In this extract he describes several camps 
of the Jarawa, empty when he reached them, and a 
large communal house or camp, situated at the tra 
of a steep hill, and approached by seven paths It 
was in a clearmg which had been carefully prepared 
Several large trees had been felled, not only for 
space, but also to give outlook Two of the entrances 
had slopmg log platforms to serve as look outs, and 
probably when the tribe was m residence (it left the 
camp for small huntmg huts in the dry season) each 
entrance was guarded by similar platforms The 
hut was roughly oval, bemg sixty feet by forty feet 
m dimension, with a circumference of fifty four yards 
Seven stout posts in the centre supported the roof, 
and from the top of the roof between these posts 
were 260 pigs’ skulls neatly fastened up in a basket 
Below the skulls was a big fireplace, while round the 
walla were the smaller family fireplaces, probably a 
dozen m number when the hut was full Each mre 
place consisted of four stakes driven in the ground 
About three feet from the ground a piece of mattmg 
fastened to the stakes formed a shelf for the meat 
The thatching was decorated with hundreds of fan- 
like bunches of leaves, and honey pots, baskets, 
unstrung bows, leaf water vessels, etc , hung from 
the roof 

A Statistical Measure of Civilisation — Dr R M 
Harper, m an article on some demographic character- 
istics of Amencan educational centres m the February 
Scienttfio Monthly, describes an attempt to measure 
the denee of civilisation m twenty five towns in the 
United States ui which a university dominates the 
life of the commimity Towns with large factories 
are excluded, and none is chosen with lees than 80 per 
cent of white population In the average of the 
twenty three towns, adult illiteracy is 2 18 per cent, 
compared with 6 60 for the urban population of the 
whole country Persons per family average 3 86, 
compared with 4 24, children average 1 38, compared 
with 1 68 , and males represent 47 2 per cent of the 
population, compared with 60 1 m the urban popula 
tion as a whole This last figure is the most stnkmg 
In all the towns the percentage of femedee is higher 
than that of males, while the proportions are reversed 
m nearly all the States m whion the towns he It 
should be noted that few of the actual students m the 
colleges come mto the figures smoe the census enumer 
ates them in their homes Dr Harper discusses the 
value of the different orders of statistics which he uses, 
and lays stress particularly on the sex ratio and the 
ilhteraoy count 

Food of Grasshopper Mice — Examination of the 
stomach content of birds has become a standard 
method of aaseesmg their food, but the method has 
seldom been apphM to mammals, perhaps because 
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the same doubt has never arisen as to the usefulness 
or harmfulness df any particular species We would 
direct attention, therefore, to a good example of 
mammalian stomach content assessment, which, most 
unusually, sets the stamp of good-conduct upon one 
of the rodents Vernon Bailey and Chas C Sperry, 
m a thoroughgoing account of the hfe history and 
habits of the genus Onychomya, record ana^ses of 
96 stomachs (U 8 Dept Agr , Tech Bull No 146, 
November 1029) The materials found are specified 
m detail and the numbers of mdividuals of, say, 
grasses or mseote, are mven This method us much 
more satisfactory than the volume percental method 
which has been adopted in the United States and 
elsewhere for the recordmg of the food of birds The 
results were that eight mnths of the food of Onychomya 
were found to consist of animals, mostly crickets, 
grasshoppers, caterpillars and moths (66 8 per cent), 
and beetles (20 73 per cent) Cultivated gram com 
pnsed less than 6 per cent of the food, and as it con 
sisted mostly of wheat eaten in July, it was probably 
waste It 18 seldom that a rodent does anythmg but 
harm to agricultural interests, but here is a little group 
of species and varieties which are economically 
beneficial 

A Rare Cephalopod — Mr Q C Robson has de 
scribed and discussed a new species of Melanoteuihta 
collected by Beebe durmg one of the Arcturua voyages 
(1926), from the deep waters near Cocos Island (£ 
Pacific) (“On the Bare Abyssal OctopodAfeZonoteuf/ns 
beebet (sp n ) A Contribution to the Phylogeny of 
theOotopoda’’byO C Robson, Proc Zool Soc London, 
Oct 1929) Two specimens were obtained, and these 
proved so mterestmg that a special account is given of 
them apart from Dr Beebe’s other cephalopods The 
exammation of the present species throws now light on 
the systematic position of the genus and probably of 
the lamily Vampyroteuthidce to which it belongs 
MelanotetUhta, although specialised m some respects, 
has several features which suggest that m it we seo the 
most primitive octopod and that it retains character 
istics of the common stock from which the Decapoda 
and the Octopoda arose Chief among these is the 
presence of filaments oontamed m the velar pouches 
which Joubin (1928) regards as a vestigial pair of arms 
— a view fully confirmed by Mr, Robson There are 
several distmctive features The nervous system is 
diffuse, the suckers pedunculate, there is a valve m 
the funnel and a median plate like shell rudiment, 
whilst there is no white body characters not found m 
the Octopoda but resemblmg the Decapoda The 
radula is simple and undifferentiated as in most primi 
tive Decapoda and m Arjfonoato There are certam 
features which are found m the CirroteuthidsB and 
some not found in the Cirroteuthidse but found m 
other octopoda The author suggests dividmg the 
Octopoda into three sub orders — Vampyromorpha, 
Cirromorpha, and Inoirrata , MelanotetUhta belongmg 
to the first 

Opium m the Poppy — It was at one time thought 
that the elaboration of active prmciples m medicinal 
plants imderwent either qualitative or quantitative 
attenuation when the plants were cultivated away 
from their natural habitat Thus, m his “ Farmacopea 
nformata" (Vemce, 1666), Quercetano states that, 
when transplanted mto improved sod and carefully 
cultivated, the opium poppy becomes less poisonous 
Thu statement, often repeated, has been shown, by 
long senes of experiments m Asia and m Europe, to be 
without foundation A sinular conclusion is amved 
at from the results obtained m the Royal Botamo 
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Gardens at Naples According to Cavaxa and Chis 
tom, m a pamr published m the RendusonH dM' 
Accaderma deUe Scienze Ftaiche e Mat€mat\ehe dt 
Napoh for 1929, the morphine content of the iioppy 
was raised, by improved cultivation and selection, 
from 5 40 per cent m 1923 to 10-11 per cent for the 
white, and to 12 14 per cent for the black poppy in 
1924 Experiments on the hybridisation of the two 
varieties show that the opium obtained from hybrids 
of the fourth generation gives a high percentage of 
morphine The dimmishm^ morphine content m the 
opium content of successive incisions is also confarmed 
Moreover, the occurrence of ram either during or after 
the incision exerts a peculiarly harmful effect, smce 
not only does the opium lose its viscosity and con 
sistency, but its morphine content is also greatly 
reduced 

Indian Liverworts — The only comprehensive work 
upon Indian Liverworts so far has been the paper by 
Mitten in the Jour Linn Soe , b , 1800 Many more 
species have since been described, especially by 
btepham, but there is much room for an illustrated 
account of Indian liverworts The first step towards 
such a publication hew been taken m the issue by the 
University of the Punjab, Lahore, of Part I of the 
“ Liverworts of the Western Himalayas and the 
Punjab Plain ”, by Shiv Reun Kashyap This volume 
deals with the Anthooerotales, Marcnantiales, Spheero 
carpales e«id the Anacrogy nous J ungermfuimales The 
Acrogynse will be dealt with in a second volume 
The author hopes that later it may be possible to 
issue an account of the group for the whole of India, 
but large collections must first bo made m the east 
eni Himalayas and South India In this work m 
digcnous species receive fuller treatment and more 
figures A brief discussion of the area studied and 
the habitat of the liverworts is given in the mtroduo 
tion, whilst a full glossary and a key to the genera 
precedes the systematic description of species 

Sylvicultural Research in India — The paper on 
“Sylvicultural Research m India, its Organisation, 
Problems, and Methods by H G Champion, in the 
second issue of vol 3 of Forestry, should make a 
wide appeal to all professional foresters of the gazetted 
ranks and to all interested m technical forest research 
throughout the British Empire It may be contended 
without fear of contradiction that it would have proved 
imiiossible to write this paper a decade ago, and at 
the present day it could nave only been written, for 
the Empire, by a research officer of the Forest Re 
search Histitute at Dehra Dun with all the data of 
the past history of sylvicultural research m India at 
his disposal, and the wide knowledge possessed by the 
author himself It is impossible hero to do more 
than direct attention to this valuable paper Mr 
Champion discusses the present division of the work 
of research between the central sylvioulturist at 
Dehra Dun and the provmcial research sylvuoultunsts 
who have been appomted m all the provmces of India 
(Md Burma) with the exception of Bombay and the 
Punjab Ho also pomts out the necessity of select- 
ing for such posts the best available officer and not 
the man who has shown himself a failure m execu- 
tive or admmistrative work He then discusses 
m detail the lines upon which research work is now 
carried out and the enormous number of problems 
which such work has disclosed as awaitmg solution 
That astonishmg progress has been made during ^e 
past quarter of a century m a subject which was 
almost a sealed book thirty years ago the paper pro 
ludee ample proof It is with no idea of nimimismg 
the value of Forestry to express the hope that Mr 
Champion’s paper may be republished in such a form 
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that it may become available to a wider circle of 
readers 

Jan Mayen —Norwegian mterest in Norway’s new 
arctic territories m Spitsbergen, Bear Island, and Jon 
Mayen, is shown m the many valuable publications of 
the Svalbard og Ishavs UndersOkelser, which appear 
at frequent mtervals under the collective title of 
Sknfter om Svalbard og Ishavet A more popular senes 
appear as Medddelser, some of them extracted from 
other publications One of the latest is a small 
pamphlet on Jan Mayen {Norsk Geografisk Tidssknft, 
2, 7), which gives a summary of the structure and 
climate of that island, beside a full account of its 
history and the seal hshing in the vicinity The paper 
IS chiefly valuable for its full bibliography of Jan 
Mayen 

New Cretaceous Ostreidae from Texas — Two new 
roecies of Ostreidro from the Austin Chalk of central 
Texas described by L W Stephenson (Proc US Nat 
Mus , vol 7b, art 18) are of particular mterest , one, 
Ostrea centerensis, n sp , because it has been found 
abundant in a zone only a foot or two in thickness 
without trace of further occurrence in the beds above 
or below The author suggests it was a temporary 
immigrant fiom the tropical seas of the Caribbean 
region The other, Kxogyra tigrina, n sp , is remark- 
able m that It offers one of those lare coses of the pre 
servotion of colour markings in a fossil These take 
the form here of brownish, radiating colour bands 
alternating with grey bands It recalls the similar 
markings on the European cretaceous Qryphoa 
columba, Lamk , cited by the late R B Newton (Proc 
Malac Soc , vol 7, p 283) when treating on the 
subject generally, a paper Mr Stephenson has not 
appstfently seen 

Continental Connexions in the Cretaceous — In the 
Amer Jour S!ct for January 1930, Prof C Schuchert 
discusses the important memoir on the dinosaurs and 
other reptiles of the Cretaceous of the Argentine 
recently published by I von Huene (Anales del 
Museo de la Plata, vol 3, senes 2o, p 190 , 1929) 
Von Huene’s hypothesis of an Asiatic Polynesian 
South American land bridge across the southern 
Pacific raises again the very difficult problem of how 
to explam the disappearance of such extensive laud 
bridges Schucheit suggests an alternative and more 
probable route for Asiatic migrations through 
Australasia to Antarctica and thence to South 
America or Africa Von Hueno states that South 
Amenoa is the home of the specialised marsupials, and 
that from there representatives of both diprotodonts 
and polyprotodonts spread to Australia but not to 
New Zealand Previously the monotremes and 
allotheree had spread from south eastern Asia to 
the Australian r^iou, and from|there the allotheres 
reached South Amenca, which became a new develop- 
ment centre for them These and many other affinities, 
some of which are summarised m the paper, between 
the organic worlds of South America and the lands 
to the west, cannot be understood without the as 
sumption of former land connexions, particularly in 
the Cretaceous At that time the larger faunal 
elements might have advanced by stages from Asia 
to South America, but, at the latest in middle Tertiary 
times, the oontmuity of the leuids most have been 
broken through In view of Schuchert’s iconoclastic 
attitude towards contmental drift hypotheses, it is 
mtereeting to notice that he fully recognises the 
geophysical difficulties in the way of assuming the 
Toundenng of land bridges, and that m seeking for a 
connexion between South Africa and Antarctica he 
18 not averse to admitting a certam amount of drift 
to the north on the part of Africa 
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Raman BfiacU in Liquid! — ^The lasue of the Phyaik- 
dUache Zettachnfl for 1, 1929, oontauu a deeonp- 
tion of a new method of obaerving the Raman effeot 
m liquids by Dr R Bftr, of the University of Zurich, 
which gives more intense Imee than previous methods 
and has cleared up some of the uncertamties with 
r^ard to the effeot m benzol The hqmd is oontamed 
in a glass tube about a metre long, one end of which 
is widened mto a cone closed by a glass plate, and the 
other drawn off sideways to a pomt to prevent 
reflection at the end The light from a mercury lamp 
falls on the base of the cone and is focused by lenses 
at a point m the liquid near the apex of the cone, 
and the effeot is observed from the side by means of 
a small mirror attached to the base of the cone at an 
ai^le of 46“ to the axis of the tube Evidence of the 
existence of moreases of wave numbers by 606 and 
990, that IS, m the anti Stokes law direction, and of 
decreases 2647 and 3179, was found m benzol, but none 
for the existence of the decreases 266, 1860, 1476, 
and 2630 

Mast-Spectra of Mercury, Krypton, and Xenon — An 
investigation of the positive rays of mercury, krypton, 
and xenon, in which the relative abundance of the 
isotopes of these elements has been found by photo 
met^ of their lines m mass spectra, is described by 
Dr F W Aston in the February number of the Pro 
ceedtnga of the Royal Society Whilst mercury has 
been found to have an atomic weight m close agree- 
ment with the Moepted value of 200 61, the number 
calculated from the percentage abimdance of the 
seven isotopes being 200 62(6) ± 0 06, the results for 
krypton and xenon are not m accord with older 
determmations Their atomic weights as deduced 
from their densities are 82 62 (Kr) and 130 22 (Xe), 
whilst those calculated from the mass spectra are 
88 77 ± 0 02 and 131 27 ± 0 04 The xenon used for 
the density determmations had been examined by 
Dr Aston with a mass spectrograph m 1622, and was 
then shown to be free from knmton, the only likely 
impurity, so that it seems possible that the reduction 
of the density data may have been mcorrectly made 
Dr Aston mentions that the auxiliary mformation 
that IS re<||uired for the accurate deduction of an 
atomic weight from a density is lees well known 
than could be desired for these two mert gases, and 
suggests that the density determinations should be 
repeated, preferably with a miorobalance at low 
pressures 

Transparent Window Glasses — Smce the discovery 
that ultra-violet light of wave lengths close to 
302 X 10"’ cm woidd cure rickets m oMclren, special 
wmdow glasses transparent to these rays hove been 
introduced, and as there were mdications that th^ 
lost some of their transparency with use, the U 8 
Bureau of Standards has mvestigated the properties 
of a number of these glasses Research Paper 113, 
by Messrs Coblentz and Stair, collects the results 
obtamed Sunlight at Washm^n at midday m 
summer contains 0*3 per cent « the curative rays, 
and of this the glasses m the market at the beginnmg 
of 1929 would transmit when 0 23 cm thick and 
quite new from 63 to 48 per cent After exposure to 
sunlight for a summer or to the light from a quartz 
mercury arc for 10 hours, their transmission had fallen 
to 49 and 28 per cent respectively, and remamed 
approximately at those values on further exposure 
A much more senous reduction is produced if the 
surfaces of the glass are not kept clean and free from 
dust 

Formation of Nitric Oxide — ^Following on a recent 
statement that the yield of mtric oxide formed m the 
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arc 18 moreased if carbon dioxide is present, Tartar 
and Hoard, m the January number of the Journal of 
the American Chemical Society, describe some oarefiu 
experiments on this reaction They find that, with 
currents of 66 miUiamp , only one sixth the con- 
centration of nitric oxide is produced from a mixture 
of mtrogen and carbon dioxide as is produced from 
air, and the effeot of reduced pressure is very slight 
An mcrease m the yield was obtamed by mcreasmg 
the current by 60 per cent The authors conclude 
that the reaction offers little promise as a method of 
nitrogen fixation m the arc 

Measurement of Coal Dust Inflammability — One of 
the gravest hazards of coal mining — the coal dust ex- 
plosion — IS now recognised and countered by th^ro- 
cess of stone dustmg the underground passages Cfoals 
differ in inflammability, and m order to apply the 
remedy rationally a method has been devised which 
18 described m the Safety in Mines Research Board 
Paper, No 66, by A L Godbert and R V Wheeler 
(London H M Stationery Office), whereby this pro- 
perty can be gauged in the laboratory It consists m 
detemunmg the proportion of mert dust necessary to 
suppress inflammation when small quantities are blown 
by oxygen through a heated tube The results are 
comparable with those given by trials m an explosion 
gallery By means of &e test it was shown that the 
mflammability roughly mcreased with the content 
of volatile matter of the coal and more precisely 
was associated with the reactivity of the ulram 
contents 


Ignition of Gates by Electric Spark — ^The problem 
of discovering the exact process which takes place 
when a combustible gas is ignited by an electric spark 
18 one of great importance in motor car engmeenng 
There are, however, so many variables to be con- 
sidered when a magneto is employed for producing 
the spark that little progress has been made towards 
getting a solution A paper by Messrs Terada, 
Tumoto, and Yamamoto on the difference in the 
behaviour of different piarts of a ' three part spark ’ 
m ignitmg combustible gas mixtures, which is pub- 
lished in the Scientific Papers of the Institute of 
Physical and Chemical Research, Tokyo, p 132, 1926, 
IS of value m this connexion They experiment on 
the spark obtained between equal spheres when the 
lead of the positive electrode is earthed or provided 
with a corona leakage from a needle point The 
electricity was oontmually applied by a statical 
machme In this case, when the spark gap is about 
three times the diameter of either sphere, it is divided 
mto three distmct parts which are quite different 
from one another and are called the positive, middle, 
and negative parts The middle part is the most 
lummous, and its spectrum shows the head of the 
second positive band of nitrogen superposed on a 
continuous spectrum The other parts give the 
ordmary spark spectrum of ajr together with some 
metallic lines Tests were made to find out the 
igmting power of different parts of the spectrum A 
iuie jet of the combustible gas bemg experimented 
on was directed towards different parts of the jet 
and the number of ignitions that followed was notM 
The frequency of the ignitions was much the greatest 
m the middle of the arc and was least at the junctions 
of the middle part with the positive and negative 
parte Smce the duration of the discharge m the 
middle part of the euro was only about a tenth of the 
duration of the positive and negative parts, it was 
not a cumulative time effeot There is a decided 
difference m the mode of excitation of the molecules 
m the different jparts of the arc, and this has a great 
effeot on ite igniting prr^ertiea 
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Progressive Chemistry 


rpHE Journal of Chemvcal Education, a beautifully 
-L printed and illustrated monthly magazme of 
some two hundred pages, conveys a stnkmg and even 
startlmg impression of the popularity anc^rogrees of 
chemical studies in the United States The journal, 
which costs two dollars fifty cents per annum, is the 
official organ of the Division of Chemical Education of 
the American Chemical Society, and its aim may be ex 
pressed m terms practically identical with those which 
are applied m the January issue to the closely related 
Chemical Foundation Inc , that is, “ the advancement 
and mamtenance of chemical education m the United 
States to the plane where we shall have not only the 
best chemistry teachers and methods of teachmg this 
science m the world, but also have the moat enlightened 
lay people who will appreciate the importance of the 
appuoation of chemistry m all phases of life and 
industry ” 

The staff of the journal includes six departmental 
editors and more than sixty contributing editors , 
in eiddition to the latter there are sixteen abs 
tractors Among the dozen foreign editors we 
notice the names of Sir James Irvme (St Andrews), 
Prof F G Donnan (London), Prof K Freudenberg 
(Heidelberg), Prof E Cohen (Utrecht), and Piof W 
D Treadwell (Zunch) The thorough way in which 
the Division of Chemical Education of the American 
Chemical Society has set about its dutioe is evident 
from the hsts of committees, members of the Senate 
of Chemical Education, and local organisations operat- 
mg in the various States The twelve committees 
upon the current list are concerned with such subjects 
as aids to visual instruction m chemistry, chemical 
education of the non collegiate type, correlation of 
hifj'h school and college chemistry, labels, professional 
spirit among high school teachers, research problems, 
and women^ club study course m chemistry 


The editorial article of the January issue contains 
some interesting references to Benjamin Silliman 
(1779-1864), the first professor of chemistry at Yale, 
who took up the ctuties of the chair in 1804 
“ America’s nrst great scientific publicist ”, in his 
early days at Philadelphia, was aoquamt^ with 
Hare and Priestley the chemists, Wistar the anato 
mist. Barton the botanist, and beybert the mineralo 
gist , he therefore links these names with those of his 
own emment pupils of a later age, among them “ Dana, 
world renowneil geologist and mineralogist , Brush, 
whose exhaustive mmoralogical chemical studies are 
authoritative everywhere, Johnson, pioneer leader 
in chemistry applied to agriculture , Willard Gibbs, 
first among physical chemists of modem times , T 
Sterry Hunt, jirofound in chemical philosophy and 
theory ” There are articles on the tung oil tree 
(with some good coloured plates), the teachmg of 
electrot hemistry (a symposium presented before the 
American Electrochemical Society at Toronto, in 
1020), educational activities of Mellon Institute, 
and chemical warfare 

Among other features, there are contests for 
students, notices of now books and s< lenl ifio articles 
m magazines, and illustrateil abstracts of interesting 
papers from current chemical and educational journals 
— includmg a section entitled Keeping up with 
Chemistry ” “ One of the hardest and most dis 

appomting things is to endeavour to retain an active 
interest in chemistiy after one has graduated,” is 
the complaint of a writer in the December Alchemist, 
the official orgeui of the Glasgow University Al- 
chemists’ Club This very real difficulty would be 
overcome if chemists m Great Biitain could develop 
sufficient enterprise to publish a British counterpart 
to the lively and stunulating American Journal of 
Chemical Education, which is now in its seventh year 


Stellar Velocities i 

the annual meeting of the Royal Astronomical 
Society on Friday, Feb 14, the president. Dr 
A C D Crommohn, delivered an address on the work 
of Dr J S Plaskett, director of the Domimon Astro 
physical Observatory, Victoria, B C , to whom the 
Gold Medal of the Society has this year been awarded 
“ for his valuable observations of stellar radial 
velocities and the important conclusions derived from 
them ” The award, said Dr Crommelin, was made 
” not for any single outstanding result, but m recogm 
tion of the high merit of a long senes of researches, 
extending over a quarter of a century, and marked 
throughout by a painstakmg stnving after the highest 
accuracy attamaole, combined with an alertness in 
discerning problems of stellar motion and stellar 
physios to which the pow^ul observational means 
available might most suitably be apphed ”, ^ 

Dr Plaskett’s astronomical career begaiTin 1906 
at the Ottawa Domuuon Observatory, where he was 
ffiaced in charge of the Department of Astrophysics 
His early work mcluded the determmation of stellar 
radial velocities for various purposes, but the m 
struments at his disposal would not permit of an 
extension of the work beyond stars of the fifth magni 
tude It soon became cleaur to him that the greatest 
need m this work was the exammation of famter 
stems, and the possibihty of obtainmg a telescope of 
larger aperture than those he had up to that time 
employed began to occupy hie thou|^ts During a 
visit to Mount Wdsoit m 1910 to attend a meet^ 
of the Solar Umon, the desire to obtain such on m- 
atrament was greatly mtMuufied by an appeal tram 
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nd Stellar Physics 

Prof Campbell for oo operation m determimng the 
radial velocities of the famter stars Dr Plaskett 
conceived the idea that Canada might distinguish 
herself among the nations by ereotmg a giant reflector 
for spectroscopic researob, and on returning to Ottawa 
he laid his scheme before his director. Dr W F King, 
who endorsed it with enthusiMm Mamly throuf^ 
Dr Ploskett’s efforts, the 73 inch telescope — the 
largest m the British Empire and the second largest 
in the world — was erected at Victoria, and he was 
appropriately appomted as the first director of the 
new observatory established at the same time 

Of the large amount of important work which haul 
been done both by Dr Plaskett himself and by 
assistants under his direction, arising from the ex- 
tended programme of nuiial velocity determinations 
thus maide possible, the outstanding results relate to 
the study of the high temperature 0 type stars, the 
character of the interstellar caUium cloud, and the 
rotation of the galaxy Among the O typo stars, 
particular mterest attaches to ‘ Ploskett's star ’, a 
bmary the components of which are respective at 
least 86 and 72 times as massive as the sun 'llieee 
are easily the largest figures for stellar masses so far 
found m our sidereal system Dr Plaskett assumed, 
m the absence of evidence to the contrary, that the 
stars, as seen froip the earth, do not eclipse one another 
m their mutual revolution, but Dr CrommeUn gave 
•reasons for doubting this If it should be established 
from variation of the hght that eclipses take plaoe, 
more precise values t>t the roaaSm will be obtam> 
able 
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The gystematio mveetigation of the ‘ stationary ’ 
ionised calcium lines m the spectra of hot stars which 
Dr Plaskett earned out led to the first clear demon 
stration that the matenal responsible for these Imes 
had no motion with respect to our system of stars 
His earlier suggestion that it was ongmally discharged 
by the hot stars and came to rest some distance away 
from them probably needs modification in view of the 
evidence for Eddington's hypothesis that the matter 
18 distnbuted throughout mterstellar space, and 
mdeed, Plaskett, m a very recent paper, has him 
self given some of the strongest evidence for the latter 
view by showmg, from the consideration of three 
separate groups of stars, that the average distance 
of the cloud is half that of the stars in the spectra of 
which its linos appear It must be remembered also 
that Eddington’s work in this cormexion would not 
have been mssible but for the thoroughness and 
accuracy of Plaskett's origmal mvestigation 
The idea that the galaxy is rotatmg is not a new 
one, but the evidence for some former ideas on this 
matter is now known to be spurious The subject 
has lately come to the fore agam through the realisa 
tion that our stellar system is probably a spiral nebula, 
and therefore is in all probabihty rotating; m the 
manner which the appearance of those bodies forces 
us to admit Specific evidence for the rotation 


recently came from Oort and Lmdblad, and Dr 
Plaskett at once perceived that his radial velocity 
mee»urements could throw an important light on the 
matter He luialysed the motions of the distant 
stars — those of types B and 0, of which he had made 
a special study — and was able to show that they gave 
clear indications of rotation about a centre in galactic 
lonmtude 324 5°, which agrees with the position given 
by Oort and also with that found by Shapley for the 
centre of the galactic system from totally different 
considerations based on the distribution of globular 
clusters The centre of the galaxy is near the junction 
of the constellations Sagittarius, Ophiuchus, and 
Scorpio, m a ‘ rift ’ between two branches which is 
probably caused by obscurmg matter hidmg from 
us what would otherwise be the brightest part of the 
Milky Way Dr Plaskett’s contributions to the 
elucidation of this problem have been characterised 
by the sohdity and thoroughness which he has shown 
throughout his career, and his results, however their 
mterpretation may vary, are permanent 

Dr Plaskett, who has been mvited to gi\e the 
George Darwin lecture of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, has chosen as his subject “ The High Tem- 
perature Stars ” The lecture will be delivered on 
May 9, and will contain some hitherto impublished 
matenal on these important bodies 


River Flow Records in the Ness Basin, Scotland 




those interested for scientific and technical 
reasons in the availability of trustworthy data 
respecting river flow in Scotland, the appearance of 
two unostentatious pamphlets,! or mononaphs, con 
tainmg records during recent periods of the Rivers 
Garry and Monston, both m the Ness Basin, Inver 
ness shire, will be welcome not merely for the records 
themselves and the information they afford at the 
moment, but also as indicating the mauguration of a 
senes of observations which, it contmued and ox 
tended over a period of years, cannot fail to be of 
considerable value when the tune arrives for dealing 
with questions of river development 

Capt W N McClean, at hiB own pains and expense, m 
conjimotion with somevoluntary helpers, has set onfoot 
the systematic collection of hydrological data which 
no public or authoritative body m Scotland (or mdeed 
in Great Bntam) is empowered or disposed to under 
take It 18 true that the Scottish Meteorolomcal 
Department m Edmburgh has shown itself helpful 
in certain directions, and that it receives ramfall 
returns and provides general supervision over their 
collection, but the brunt of nver gaugmg work falls at 
present on the pnvate mvestuator River Flow 
Records”, the organisation of Capt McClean and bs 
fellow-workers, is therefore an undertaking m the 
pubhe interest which is deserving of acknowledgment 
for its altruistic labours The quarterly reports, 
which are on sale at a nominal figure, are ^tnWted 
not only to all who have given fatties for, or assist- 
ance m, the takmg of measurements, but also “ to 
others who it is hoped will help m assuring contmuous 
measumnents of tne water resources of the country” 
The two nvers which form the subject of the mono 
graphs have equivalent catchment areas, but some 
appreciable vanation m rainfall The River Monston 
has a oatchm^t area above the gauging section of 
149 square miles, and the River Garry an area of 148 
square miles- For both rivers, therefore, a flow of 
400 cusecs is equal to 0 1 mch per day on the catch- 
» Blver Flow aooordi. NeM River Horiiton and Rivet Oarty 
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ment area The flow off of the Garry, however, is 
considerably greater than that of Monston on accoimt 
of the larger area under heavy rainfall at the head- 
waters of the former For the two montlis of August 
and September m the penod under review the ratio 
was as much as 3 to 2 

The companson of flow off and ramfall for the 
Monston covers a penod of a little more than nme weeks 
m the autumn of 1929 (July 27-hept 30) based on 
actual measurements of flow made between Sept 1 3 and 
Sept 26 These few measurements, Capt McClean 
considers, are sufficient to enable a fair estimate to be 
made of the flow near Invermonston from a moder 
atoly low nver to a considerable flood, and permit 
of a rough prediction of flow for any recorded nver 
height In default of more extended observations, 
the figures m the tables undoubtedly will be helpful, 
but It IS obvious that there is need to supplement and 
compare them with later readmgs over a longer 
penod, m order to increase the range, to eliminate 
errors, emd to secure closer approximations 

In tbe case of the Garry, measurements of flow were 
made between Aug 27 and Sept 11, 1929 Here, 
too, the records are for a very wort penod, but the 
author pomts to the observations which he kept of 
water level and rainfall dunng the three years 191^16, 
the results of which were published m the Proceeding* 
of the JneMution of Water Engineers for 1927 The 
present records, therefore, are a resumption of the 
work previously earned on and unfortunately inter- 
rupted It 18 of interest to note that the flow of the 
Garry does not change with the rapidity of that of the 
Monston on account of the long narrow exit from 
Loch Garry The loch rises gramially and has risen 
as much as 20 feet, stonng at that level the eqmva- 
lent of 3 mches of rainfw over its feedmg area 
As a consequence, floods below the loch are delayed 
and i^read over a long penod 

It Is understood that not only are the present 
records to be contmued, but also that similar readings 
and measurements are contemplated for other streams 
m the Ness Basin, including the Rivers Oich and Ness 
Brybsok CtrmnNGHAK 
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University and Educational Intelligence. 

Bibminoham — The Huxley Lecture la to be de 
livered on Mar 6 by Sir William B Hardy, Director 
of Food Inveatigation, Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, who has chosen as his subject 
“ The Physical Basis of Life ” 

OxFOED — For some time past questions of library 
accommodation and admmistration have been keenly 
discussed in Oxford Some of the difficulties of the 
situation have been met by placing certain of the 
^ecial book collections, for example, the Radcliffe 
^lentiflo Library, under the jurisdiction of the 
Bodleian But it is felt that a complete reorgamsa 
tion of the whole library system, mctudmg structural 
enlargement, surangements for accessibility, facilities 
for readers and workers, the acquisition and proper 
housing of books, is urgently required For this 
reason the generous offer of the Rockefeller Founda 
tion to defray the expenses of a commission to visit 
modem university libraries and to report on their 
organisation, planning, equipment, and admmistra 
tion H especially to he welcomed The commission, 
after finishing its inquiry, will be m a position to 
advise the University as to the best methods of bring 
mg its library provision mto agreement with modem 
rouuirements 

1 he annual report of the Visitors of the University 
Observatory has just boon published It contains 
a recoril of much work on tho 4ones of the Astro 
graphic catalomie and on seismologioal results up 
to 1926, including Prof H H Turner’s analysis of 
the earthquakes m the Philippines A list is given 
of important papers by Prof Turner and members of 
his staff that havo appearofl smc© the last report 

Ihe Borough Polytechnic, in Borough Rood, Lon 
don, was honoured on Feb 20 by a visit from the 
Duke of York, on tho occasion of the opening of its 
new buildmgs , this being tho culmination of a series 
of similar functions whic h began with the ojioning last 
October by the Queen of tho extension of the Regent 
htreet Polytechnic The Borough Polyteclmic, the 
oldest and still the largest of the group of institutions 
foimded under the scheme drawn up forty years ago 
by the South London Polytechnic Council, was opened 
by Lord Rosebery m September 1892 Durmg the 
lost seven years the volume of its work has increased 
by fifty per cent, and additional accommodation, for 
which the London County Council gave grants 
amounting to £80,000, had become urgently necessary 
Even now, pressure on the available accommodation 
18 excessive The class entries total nearly 10,000, as 
follows day schools, 668 , day clewses, etc , 287 , 
evenuig departments of mechamcal engineering and 
building, 1918, electrical enmneenng, 2068, chemistry, 
667 , chemistry of oils, colours, and varnishes, 401 , 
mathematics, 893 , tailonng, 126 , bakery and confec 
tionery, 308, art classes, 469, women’s trade, classes, 
303, women’s domestic economy classes, 664, language 
classes, 295, music and elocution, 374, gymnasia, 496 
To the question “ What can science do for industry T ” 
many and vanous answers have in the course ojt the 
past few weeks been broadcast The Duke of York 
dwelt, m his address, on a branch of science the 
votaries of which can mdeed, albeit mdirectly, through 
wise direction of consumption and beneficial infiuence 
on the moral and physical welfare of tho personnel of 
mdustry, give more pot«it help than any other — 
domestic science with its correlative crafts He com 
mended the care taken by the Polytechnic m instruct 
mg girls and young women m tho sciences and arts 
that make for the buildmg up of good and comfortable 
homes 


Histone Natural Events 

Mar 3-4, i886 Hurricane in Fiji — This very 
severe hurricane caused the loss of many lives and the 
destruction of much valuable property, and was the 
worst experienced for many years It travelled from 
north east, across the centre of the group, recurvmg 
over the Koro Sea and passmg away to the south east, 
at an average speed of nearly 16 miles per hour It 
had a calm centre with a diameter of 26 or 26 miles, 
in which the barometer fell to about 936 mb (27 6 
inches) Near the vortex the barometric gradient 
was 33 mb (nearly one inch) in 60 miles The town 
of Vuna in Taviuni was completely wrecked , nearly 
all the houses were blown down, and then were swept 
away by a hurricane wave or buned in the sand and 
shmgle From the eqaat to the tops of the hills 
nothing remamed but bare sticks and the blackened, 
torn, and twisted relics of the foliage Most of the 
small islands suffered from the storm wave, which 
came in like a wall, and penetrated inland as much as 
700 yards In some places debris was left m the trees 
30 feet above high water mark At Vanuaso a shark 
was killed among the bouses 

Mar 5-7, 1595 Great Floods — Tho winter of 
1694-96 was very severe , all the rivers of western 
and central Europe wore frozen hard, including the 
Po and the lagoons of Venice There was a great 
accumulation of snow, which began to melt rapidly 
at the end of February during a period of thaw , this 
and the break up of the ice caused great ice floods in 
the valleys of the Rhine, Moselle, and Elbe, which 
broke down the strongest stone bridges Ihe Thames 
was frozen, but there is no record of flooding in London 

Mar 6, 1716 Remarkable Aurora — A detailed 
account of this wonderful aurora was drawn up by 
Halley at the request of the Royal Society, and is 
pubhshed in Phil Trans, 1716, p 406, under the 
title, “ An Account of the late surprismg Appearance 
of the Lights seen m tho Air, on the sixth of March 
last , with an Attemjit to explain tho Prmcipal 
Phenomena ” This aurora was seen from almost 
the whole of northern Europe and so far south as the 
north west coast of Spain In England the display 
commenced at 7 P m and lasted until 3am on tho 
following morning when the moon rose The most 
spectacular phase was from 7pm until about 9 r M , 
mcluding the short lived appearance near the zemth 
of a * corona ’ tmged yellow, red, and a dusky green 
Throughout, the display was remarkable for the 
variety and rapidity of its changes as well as for its 
bnlhance Halley remarks “Noristhelike recorded 
m the Enghsh Annals smee the year of our Lord 
1674 ” also “ it seems, in little more than 
eighteen months, this sort of light has been seen in the 
sky, no less them five times , in the years 1707 and 
1708 ” Ph%l Trans , 1716, p 430, gives an account 
of the recurrence of the aurora on Mar 31, Apnl 1 and 
2, 1716, i e about one solar rotation later Wolf 
found that during the period 1716-19 sunspots were 
unusually numerous, though no large spot appears 
to have been observed about the time of this aurora 

Mar 7, 1935 Abnormal Rains in Peru — ^The 
coastal regions of Peru are in general almost rainless , 
for example, at Trujillo in the seven years 1918-24 
mclusive, the total ramfall was only 1 4 inches On 
Mar 7-9, 1925, however, no less than 8 9 mches fell, 
and by the end of the month the total had risen to 
1 mches Similar atmormal rams occurred all along 
the coast, begmnmg in January but reaching their 
Inaximum m March Great floods resulted, domg 
serious damage to buddings, machinery, roads, and 
crops l^e normal absence of ram is associated with 
the presence off the coast of the cold Humboldt 
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current, but at rare intervals a warm ourrent, known 
as El Niflo (The Child), because it usually appears 
about Christmas, flows down the Peruvian coast 
Early m 1925 this warm ourrent was abnormally 
developed, temperature rose 10° or 20° higher than 
usual, and violent thunderstorms occurred 

Mar 7, X 937 Earthquake In Tango District (J apan) 
— A strong earthquake occurred m the Tango penm 
sula on the north side of the mam island of Japan 
Ihe number of lives lost was 3017, while several small 
towns were ruined Crust displacements took place 
along two old faults nearly at n^t angles to one 
another On the Go mura fault, the ground shifted, 
along 11 miles, by so much as 0 ft 2 in horizontally 
and 2 ft 7 m vertically Repeated surveys in the 
central tract showed that movements contmued for 
a year or more, and that the crust was divided mto 
a number of blocks that moved easily and not always 
m the same directions 

Mar 8, 1920 Haloes in America — ^A very fine 
display of solar haloes began at 1 1 30 s m at Ellen 
dale. South Dakota, and other parts of the central 
United States In addition to the haloes of 22° smd 
46°, there were visible circumscribed arcs, parhelia, 
anthehon of 180°, and other phenomena, some of 
which exhibited brilliant prismatic colours The 
phenomena awakened great mterest m the subject m 
America 

Mar 8 (or 10), 1543 Mississippi Flood — ^The 
history of De Soto’s expwlition on the North Amencan 
contment states “ Then Ood, our Lord, hmdered 
the work with a mighty flood of the great river, which 
at that tune began to come down with an enormous 
mcrease of water, which in the beginning overflowed 
the wide level ground between the river and the cliffs , 
then little by little it rose to the top of the cliffs 
Soon It began to flow over the fields in an immense 
flood, and as the land was level without any hills, 
there was nothing to stop the mundation On 

Mar 18, 1643, when the Spaniards were march- 
mg m procession, the river entered with ferocity 
through the gates of the town of Ammoya (a short 
distance below the mouth of the Arkansas River), and 
two days later they were unable to go through the 
streets except in canoes The flood was 40 days 
m reachmg its greatest height, which was Apnl 20, 
and it was a beautiful thing to look upon the sea 
where there had been fields, for on each side of the 
nver the water extended over twenty leagues of land, 
and all of this area was navigated by canoes, and 
nothing was seen but the tops of the tallest trees ” 


Societies and Academies. 

Loimou 

Royal Society, Feb 20 — A C Davies, F Horton, 
and E Blundell Cntical potentials for the excitation 
of soft X-rays from iron Critioal potentials for ex- 
citation of soft X rays from sohds, and for production 
of secondary electrons from solids, under electromo 
bombardment, do not conform with the view that 
oharaoteristiG displacements take place of electrons 
forming the outermost extranuclear groups in the 
bombarded atoms The experiments deal with oriticsJ 
potentials for soft X ray excitation from iron, rolled 
mto thm strip from a drawn wire, for different tem- 
peratures and also for the same specimen at room 
temperatures, after being subjeotea to vanous heat 
treatments Many ontical potentials were produced, 
mostly peraistmg throughout the subsequent con 
ditions of the target, once they had made their 
appearance, only one — at 201 volts — ^justifies the 
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oondonon that its presence was d^mident upon the 
iron strip bemg at a high tempemture— L M T. 
Gray ana DWG Style The absorption of bght by 
ohlorme, bromme, and their gaseous mixtures The 
independence of the absorption of chlorine of the m 
tensity or nature of the mcident radiation waa tested 
by vanous methods Extmotson coefficients of 
bromme vapour have been determined at room 
temperature for certam mercury arc hnes The 
absorptions of mixtures of chlonne and bromme con- 
firmed the existence of BrCl 

Linnssn Society, Jan 23 — H W. Renkema and 
John Ardagh Aylmer Bourke Lambert and his ‘ De 
sonption of the Genus PtntM ’ Lambert waa the son 
of a country gentleman, of Boyton, Wiltshire Among 
his friends at Oxford, where he matriculated m 1779, 
were Joseph Banks and the prmcipal founder, m 1788, 
of the Lmnean Society, James Edward Smith Lam 
bert was an ongmal fellow of the Society and for fifty 
years was vice-president His chief contributions to 
botamcal science were the accumulation of a large 
library and herbarium, and the spacious monograph 
of the genus Pinu« A detailed description was given 
of the contents of all the copies of the volumes of the 
vanous editions to which the authors, m Holland and 
London respectively, have had access or on which they 
have been able to obtam reliable information — G 
Tandy Sundry observations on Caulerpa On the 
lew wooded islands and inner reefs of the Australian 
Great Barrier system, two species are o! importance 
as sand and shmgle-bmders, and it is probable that 
nowhere else m the world are conditions so favourable 
for this habit They are m the broad sense (for thev 
are polymorphic) 0 raceTnosa (Forsk ) J C Agardh 
andC oupre»»otaet(Vehl)C A Agardh The latter is 
common on Batt Reef, which belongs to an inner soriee 
and IS not a hnear or true barrier reef The former is 
very common on Low Isles and is a member of the turf 
of the mangrove park. 

Physical Society, Jan 24 — J M Nuttall and E J 
Williams A method of examining stereoscopic photo 
graphs The photographic plates are replaced m 
the cameras and lUununated, and a system 01 movable 
pm pomts IS used to trace out the contour of the 
image (see Natubk, May 26, 1929, p 799) The chief 
advantage of the method is its simplicity — practically 
no computation is required and it is not necessary to 
know the stereoscopic angle, the magnification, etc — 
Miss A W Leyshon Charaotenstios of discharge tubes 
under ’flashmg’ conditions, as determmed by the use of 
a cathode ray oscillonaph CurrMit voltage character- 
istics are determmed Current tune and voltage tune 
curves are derived from the oscillograph records The 
method might prove useful m mvestigations on inter- 
mittent discharges in various gases under different 
conditions of pressure and disposition of the eleotlvdes 

Royal Meteorological Society, Feb 19 — G C. 
Simpson The distribution of terrestrial radiation 
(a) The geonaphical distribution of mcoming and 
outgoing radiation durmg January and July has 
been determmed and was exhibits on maps (6) 
The incoming and outgomg radiations for each 
10’ zone of latitude have been calculated for each 
month of the year (c) The result indicates great 
uniformity m the mtensity of the outgomg terrestrial 
radiation, both m time and space, and that, except 
for small uncertain iTre^lanties, the total outgomg 
radiation from the earth as a whole just balances 
the inoommg solar radiation at all periods of the 
year — C K M Douglas The oyolonio depresstone 
of Nov 16 and 23, 1928 Autogrsq^bio recinds 
are reproduced showing the conditions close to the 
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centres of these two intense oyolones In both oases 
the first cold front soon sulvanoed beyond the trough 
line of the oyolone This happens with nearly Al 
intense cyclones, owing to the fact that the gradient 
wind behind the cold front is much greater than the 
rate of travel of the cyclone itself, even when this is 
largo The speed of advance of these cyclones was 
greater than that of the general current in which they 
travelled This ‘excess velocity’ is charactei istic 
of systems with warm sectors 

Dublin 

Royal Irish Academy (at Belfast), Feb 10 — K G 
Emeldus Velocities of ions in the cathode dark 
space Existmg data for the distribution of velocities 
m positive rays are discussed with the view of obtaining 
the distribution at the front surface of the cathode , 
little definite information is obtamed, but an analogy 
IS found between the capture of electrons by protons 
and by o particles The distribution at the cathode 
IS calculated from Aston’s and Brown and Thomson’s 
results for the space charge in the dark space The 
possible effect of the cathode glow m distnbutmg the 
velocities of particles traversing it is discussed, with 
the bearing of the results on sputtering — A Mahr 
The Viking sword from Ballmderry, Co Westmeath 
The blade shows the inlaid name of the maker, 
Ulfberht, a well known Frankish smith whose blades 
have been found scattered from France to Esthonia 
Another name, Hiltipreht, appears on the silver gilted 
^illon The name is Bavarian or Austrian, and 
Hiltipreht must have worked somewhere on the Low 
Rlune, where the Norsemen got their first supply of 
such weapons Hiltipreht was not the owner but the 
cutler of the sword In 841 the Vikings destroyed 
the famous town Wijck bij Duurstede m South 
Holland, at the time the important emporium for 
Scandinavian trade Our sword was presumablv 
then brought to Norway and from Norway to Ireland 
Thorgestr, first Norwegian Kmg of Dublm, raided 
Clonmacnois m 843, and as the Ballmderry Crannog 
IS only a few miles distant w,e may assume that the 
sword came mto Irish hands on this occasion — 
J K Cbarlcsworth Some geological observations on 
the origin of the Irish fauna and flora Durmg the 
glacial period, life was impossible m Ireland and off 
the western coast and just possible m the case of 
Arctic forms off the southern coast A fauna and 
flora entered over a land connexion durmg the 
Aurignacean oscillation, but with the exception of the 
Arctic species was probably exterminated durmg the 
succeeding glaciation The greater part of the Irish 
fauna and flora entered post glacially by a land 
bridge, aided by accidental dispersal 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, Jan 20 — Charles Moureu, 
Charles Dufraisse, and Pierre Lotte The phenomena 
of luminescence in the satellites of rubrene Two 
phosphorescent hydrocarbons the so called 'brown’ 
substance and the yellow substance — ^Jean Baptiste 
Senderens end Jean Aboulenc The catalytic de 
hvdration of the fatty alcohols by alkabne bisulphatee 
The boiling points of the first members of the senes 
up to isobutyl alcohol are too low for any reaction 
With sodium bisulphate to take place, but from 
isoarayl alcohol onwards mixtures of ether and hydro- 
carbon are obtamed Normal heptyl alcohol gives 
heptyl ether without heptylene — Marcel Deldpine was 
elected a member m the Section of Chemistry, m the 
place of the late Charles Moureu — L Godeaux The 
connected pomts of ^olio mvolutions belonging to an 
algebraic surface — P Vincensini Certam normal 
congruences — Bertrand Gambier Systems of circles. 
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of spheres, and of hv^rspheres — Pierre Humbert 
Bessel functions of ttie third order — K Kunugui 
The classes of dimensions — J A Grdgotre A new 
mode of transmission of rotations with conservation 
of the velocity between two shafts with variable angle 
Hooke’s jomt, a combination of two Cardan’s jomts, 
although theoretically perfect, gives rise to practical 
difficulties The new joint proposed is theoretically 
homokmetic, and has been practically realised m 
ooimexion with motor oars — Renaux Contribution 
to the study of the reduction of photographic nega- 
tives Discussion of a method of studying the position 
of stars from photographs — J Dufay A new astro 
nomi< al photometer application to the study of two 
variable stars with eohpses — J Galibourg Theagemg 
of cold hardened metals A continuation of the study 
of the effects of cold hardenmg on nickel — P Vaillant 
The absorption of cobalt salts in concentrated solutions 
brom the whole of the experimental results obtamed, 
It 18 concluded that for solutions of cobalt salts the 
modihcations arismg m the absorption spectrum from 
the substitution of one anioii for another, from a 
change of concentration, or from a change of solvent, 
can be reilucod to a Kundt displacement and a change 
of intensity These results are not necessarily in 
disagreement with the ionic theory — P Dutoit and 
Chr Zbinden The spectrographic analysis of organs 
The ashes of about fifty human organs have been 
submitted to spectrographic analysis by the arc 
spectrum method a summary of the results is given 
— EdUn and Ericton The spectrum of aluminium 
m the extreme ultra violet — E Sevin The means of 
deciding between the corpuscular nature and the 
purely undulatory nature of light and of the X rays - 
Fahir Emir Surface solutions on mertury Study of 
oleic acid A description of the special precautions 
taken to prevent oxidation of the mercury surface 
The thickness of the saturateil film found was 24 A , 
as against 23 A found previously for water This 
con&ms the hypothesis of molecular juxtaposition at 
the pomt of saturation — Victor Henri The heat of 
dissociation of the molecule of oxygen and the energy 
of activation of the oxygen atom From work bosM 
on the study of the absorption spectrum of nitrogen 
peroxide, the energy of the normal dissociation of the 
oxygen molecule is deiluced as 128,000 calories — ■ 
Mile Suzanne Veil A mixed nickel cobalt oxide and 
tho corresponding ferrite — L Meumer and M Lesbre 
A new method of observation of the evolution of 
solutions of chromic salts— R Bernard and P Job 
The oxidation of cobalt salts m alkaline media From 
a spectrophotometrio study of this reaction, it appears 
that the passage from the cobaltous to the cobaltic 
state IS through the mtermediary of a percobaltic 
compound, CoO„ m which the cobalt is tetravalent -- 
J Grard Bromomalonio dialdehyde This exists in 
the forms CHO CHBr CHO and CH(OH) CBr CHO , 
the second of these possesses acid properties and gives 
well crystallised metallic salts — L Palfray and B 
Rothstein The 1, 3 cyclohexanediol (resorcite) sterSo- 
chemical isomers and halogen derivatives — F Fran- 
cois The selenoxanthydrols Their basicity The 
replacement bf the oxygen of xanthydrol by selenium 
does not change the basic character of this alcohol — 
H Besairie and Mile E Basse l^ew stratigraphical 
and paleeontological-obbervations on the lower and 
middle Cretaoeous^ Of the province of Mamtirano 
(west of Madagascar) —Raymond Furon Some new 
^mts of the geology of the western Sudan (Diawara, 
Kaarta, and FoulMOugou) — Laurent Rigotard 'The 
rMe of Bi^phur m the fortnation of plant soil A study 
of the part played by sulphur m the formation of 
Alpme soils — Louis Dangeard i The presence of 
SfMmpora m the oobtic" and pisohtia formations of 
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the LusitaiuA^ of Mortagne (Ome) M. Brklel and 
C. Cliaraus Beeearohee on the vanation of the 
coloration of plants m the course of drying A new 
chromogen, oroberol, extracted from Orobua Htberottu 
— B Soyer The variation of the permeability of the 
cells m the course of growth m a ligneous plant 
Heasuremente of the permeabflity of the plant cell 
show that the migrations m ronng and autumn are 
acoompamed by marked modinoations m the cellular 
permeability, modifications facilitating the oirculaticm 
of the liquids m the tissues — P Chsrey The value 
of the method of examination of the scales applied 
to fishes of the mtertropical lone A difference of 
only 4® fl® C between the summer and wdnter tem- 
peratures of the sea is sufficient to change the rate 
of growth of fishes as shown on the scales Con- 
clusions are drawn regardmg the thermal changes in 
the coastal waters of Siam, Cochin China, and Tonkm 
— Millet Colulus and non functional fibre pro 
duemg structures m the Araneide® — C N Dawydof! 
Some observations on theCtenoplana of Chmoee seas — 

L Garrelon, D Santenoise, H Verdisr, and M Vida- { 
coritch The pancreas and pneumogaatrioexcitabihty 
The pancreas exerts an important action on the func 
tional activity of the growmg nervous system, by secret- 
ing and pourmg mto the blood a vagotonising hormone 
not identical with insulin — Rend Haxard suid Michel 
PolenoTski The physiological rCle of the tertiary 
amme function m the pwrohdme pipendme nucleus 
The importance of the idea of isomensm — R Meese- 
maecker A new colour reaction of ergosterol The 
differentiation of ergosterol from irradiated ergosterol 
The colour is developed by addition of anhydrous zme 
chloride, with or without acetic anhydride, to the 
ergosterol in chloroform solution With zinc chloride 
alone, the colour d^nds on whether the sample has 
been exposed to light or not — L Luts The soluble 
ferments secreted by the Hymenomyoetes Hydro- 
carbons and terpene oxides, constituents of the 
essential oils and the antioxygen function — M Azdma 
and H Pied Vanadium in the blood of Ascidians 
The presence of vanadium in the blood of PhcUltma 
mamMata, first discovered by Henze, is confirmed, 
and two other Ascidians, Atmdta mentula and Phal 
hmafwmgata, also gave strong spectroscopic evidence 
of the presence of vanadium BotryUoidtt and B 
tmaragdaa also contained vanadium, but m smaller 
amount — Constantino Gorini Heterogeneous mam- 
msuy COCCI, their dissociation — E Plantureux The 
nature of the transmissible lysis of bacteria —Arnault 
Tianck and Jean Charrier The treatment of grave 
hssmorrhage of different forms 

Bbttssbls 

Royal Academy of Belgium, July 6 — Cl Servais 
The geometry of the tetridiedron (3) The congruence 
of the axes of symmetry of the paraboloids conjugated 
to a tetrahedron — Tb de Donder Affinity (2) Study 
of physico chemical systems with the added condition 
that the masses may vary — Th de Donder The 
mvanantive theo^ of the calculus of variations (6) — 
Andrt J amotte Note on the discovery of a Qlo»aoptw%» 
flora m the Lukuga valley, m Hie neighbourhood of 
Gremerville (Bel^an Congo) The flora described 
shows great affinitiee with that of the middle part of 
the Ecoa series of the typical region of the Karroo 
The Ecoa senes is considered to bd of Permian age — 
Erwin Schuntner The application of oontmuons 
groups to discontinuous linear groups — Constant 
Lurquin The ontena of probability in the sense of 
Bienaymd Tchebycheff 

Aug 3 — Raymond Oefay Introduction to the 
thermodynamics of open systems — Erwin Schuntner 
The appuoation of oontmuous groups to discontmuous 
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linear groups (2) — Lucien Codaaux Remaiks on the 
envelope of ^e Lie quadnos of a surface — P B 
Bourgeois and J F Cox Contnbution to the research 
on the cause of the non-uniform distnbution of the 
longitudes of the penstars of the speotrosoopic double 
stars 

Romk 

Royal National Academy of the Lincei Coimnum 
cations received durmg the vacation, 1929 — O M 
Corbino Functionmg of the tnode with strong mag 
netic oouplmg with an iron nucleus between plate 
oircmt and grid ciromt — A Angeli and Zrl Jolles 
Certain oxidation processes determmed by normal 
diazo hydrates It was showm recently that, under 
the action of stannous hyiiroxide, normal diazobenzene 
hydrate loses its oxygen atom to give rise to a highly 
labile product, C,Hj N NH, which afterwards under 
goes a senes of transformations, one of these resultmg 
in the formation of benrene This oxidismg action of 
diazobenzene hydrate has now been demonstrated with 
ferrous hydroxide, hydrogen peroxide, hydroxylamme, 
potassium ferrocyamde, and ammonium sulphide — 
B Longo and C Paderi The biological significance of 
alkaloids on plants Experiment shows that alkaloids 
act, both on seeds and on plants containmg them, as 
true excitants The exciting action is specific m the 
case of plants, but not with seeds — B de Finetti The 
possibility of exceptional values for a law of aleatory 
mcroments — G Colonnetti Alterations m the elastic 
condition of a mortised arch eSocted by addition of 
a chain — B Finzi Observations on the regular mo- 
tion of VISCOUS liquids — F Lambsrti The component 
elementary motions of the relative bancentno motion 
of a material system — B Raimondi Djmamic effect 
of a translatory current investing a thin oylmder m 
the neighbourhood of an independent plane wall — 
M Msrola Study of the variable SXHerculis A senes 
of 82 pbotometno observations made on this star at 
Capoihmonte between Aug 27, 1927, and Dec 1, 1928, 
allow of the determination of two maxims and two 
minima, thus confirming the irregularity of the penod 
and of the light curve noticed by other observers — 
S Aurino The photometnc system of Naples Com 
pwson of the Draper Catalogue with the Astrographio 
Catalogue of Catania reveals the existence of a system 
atic error m the Draper Catalogue function of stellar 
magnitude T^e photometnc system of Naples ap 
pears to be m excellent agreement with Miss Leavitvs 

r tem of photographic photometry (Harvard) — 
Cannata The ballistic hypothesis and the ven 
fication of the law of areas in the orbits of telescopic 
stars Results are given which show that, for wie 
I orbits of telescopic stars, the perturbations induced by 
the ballistic hypothesis are generally maigmficant 
Moreover, with rare double stars m which such per 
turbations appear relatively conspicuous, these are 
always within the limits of observational errors For 
orbits of slight eccentnoity, the perturbations leave 
undisturbed the obedience to Kepler’s second low — 
E Persico and F Scandone The Hall effect with ex 
tended electrodes (2) — M Lelli W Thomson’s mini- 
mum heat theorem Companson is made between the 
Joule heat evolved m unit time by a conductor tra 
versed by a current and that evolved when, not the 
current mtensity, but the values of the potential (sup- 
posed everywhere oontmuous) at the electrodes are 
raed, and when also at every point Ohm’s law of move- 
ment but not that of contmuity of current is satisfied 
This is equivalent to comparmg the effective station 
ary regime naturally eetablished m the conductor with 
others provoked by keeping the tennmal potentials 
unchanged ^ imnussion in certam zones and emission 
m others l^e result shows that, m the former ease, 
the Joule heat generated is at a minimum, an extension 
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of Thomson’s minimtim heat theorem being thus de 
duoed The corresponding theorem of electrostatics 
IS capable of uialwous extension — F de Carll Vis 
cosit^ isotherms 01 binary mixtures (5) The system 
nitrobenzene stannic bromide Thermal analysis of 
this system does not reveal the formation of a com 
pound between the components, but investigation of 
the viscosity-oomposition relationship demonstrates 
the existence of an additive compound, probably 
2C,H, NO,, SnBr,, stable in the liquid state — Ciam- 
bsttista Dal Piaz Geological data on the regions of 
the Aurme Alps and of the Giant Vedrettes (Upper 
Adiee) (2) — G Brunelli The skeleton of teleostians 
studied by means of radiography, m relation to the 
meohamos of movement — U Cassinis and L Braca- 
loni Normal and alimentary alcoholhsemia dunng 
physical exercise (2) 


Official Publications Received 

Thu Omrtfiljr Journal of th« Geological Society Vol »6, Pait4, No. 
34U DccembcraU^lUJO Pp 888 eyu-)-pUt«i 23 47 (l^ndoii Lonkiuaiw 

Klver P low Hecordt NoaaBaaln RIvurOarryfInverneiui ehlra) Report 
on Biier Flow, July to Heptember 1828 By W N MoClean. Pp 4 + 8 
tables (London River Flow Keconli ) 1« M 

World 4 Poultry Congrew Oryatal Palace, Loudon, 22ud to 80th July 
1030 The Poat^ngmn lour Slat July to 1 1th Aug 1830 Pp 24 
(Loudon Miniatry of Agriculture ) 

Prooeedlnga of the Cambridge Phlloaophlcal Society Vol 28 Part I, 
January Pp. 121 (Camhildge At the Unlvomlty Pnwa ) 7» M net 

Air Mlnletry Aeronautical Ueaearch Coiumlttec Ueiiorta and Motiio 
runda. No 1208 (E 84J Kiperlmenta on Flame Batlnction In Oaeeooa 
Mlxturea. By Squadron Leader W Helmore Wmk perfomied for the 
Aeninaiitlcal Heaearch Committee at the Ceiiibridge Umveralty Engineer 
mg Laboratory (ILK 830, levhed ) Pp. 17+4 platea (london 
H M Statlone/y Olhce ) 1. net 

Pliarmaceiitica Society of Oi eut Bi itain Pharmacological latboratoriee 


riie Unireralty of Colorado Stiidien. Vol 17, No 3 AbatracU of 
Thmea for Higher Uegreea In the Graduate School, 1828 (Univeralty of 
Colorado Bulletin VoT 28, No. 14 General Serlen No 273 ) Pp 18S-283 
(Bonlder, Colo ) I dollar 

I/nlone Aatronomita Internationale ImmaginI apettroMopIche del 
bordo eolare onaervata a Catania, Madrid, AO 80 e Zurlgo negll onnl 1828 
n 1828 Piibblicate per cure del R Oeeervatorlo Aetroflelco di Arcetri 
Pp 11 + 18 tavole (kironee) 

Pubblicarioni delle R UnlvemlU iIbkII Stiidl ill Flren/e Faaoicolo 
N 48 Osaerriirloni e Memorle del R Daservatorlo Aetroflelco dl 
Arcetri Pp 88 + 2ta\ole (FIrente ) 


CATAioouaa 

X RayCuiichee Screening Stande lubi Stande eti Pp 24 (Ixindon 
Wateon and Bone (Klectro-Medical) Ltd ) 

1 he Hunk Surgical Biatbermy Apparitiie 1 p 4 (I ondon Wataon 
and Sotie (Electro Medical) Ltd ) 

Eiiglleh Colour 1 late Bouka of the Nini teenth Leiitury a Catalogue of 
Booka of Sport Travel and Hiimonr (New Serlee No 3 ) Pp 82+7 
platea (london Francia Kdwarda f td ) 
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hRJUAY Ferhuarv 28 

KiBtTBUAi Assotiation foh WoMfcN (ftt 40 KonNliigtoii Coiirtx at 3- 
L I KobliiAon ImirtH 

FuYBicAieSocifcTrdbi Imperial Oolleg* or SciROCBb At 6 -C H N Ijock 
The EU)uatluuii of Motion of a VIrcuur i'Und m Tonaor Notation — W L 
Wattoh A Nen Type of Denar I'laHk for Uae at a Calorimeter —IR O 
Cherry frlcld luteualty MeaeuremeuU aiuund eoine AiistralUn 
Broadcaattntf iitatioiiM 

ftoTAL SootKTY or Mbdicinb (Dmeaep in Children 8pction) at 30 

JuMion Institution or Knoinurs (Informal HeetingX at 7 80 
Rowcroft The Design of DynamoK for Automobllea 

Koval Bociety or MxuitiNi (Kpldemiulogy Section) at 3 ^Str f eonard 
IloMra liirtber Kxpenence in Kortcaating Bpidtmics in India and 
their Hearing on the Hedui tion of l holeia BpdHUiice 

UOYAt Institution or Ghbat Hbitain at 9 —Hrof 0 I laylor A Tour 
in the Koat Indius 

Institution or KisuTRirAt BNniNBEiu (Wtat WE}tH--SwEnaea— Sub* 
Centre).-!^ rhe^i^ftEking PwformantH of High PowerSwltch 
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School Science and Educational Values. 

W HETHER one agrees with Prof H E 
Armstrong or not — and frequently one 
does not — there is always to be found m his utter- 
ances much that is arresting, and m his writings 
much that stimulates One is often grateful to 
him for saying things which one is glad should be 
said — by someone else Even when his character 

istic, pyrotechnic methods of expression become 
faimhar, one is forced into the position of an 
attentive, if critical, student of his views One 
can enjoy his serious humour, admire his courage, 
deplore his exaggeration, but one seldom fails to 
experience the fresh air of common sense and the 
provocation to renewed thought about fundamental 
things which he offers to his audience When, in 
particij|ar, he expresses an opiruon on the teaching 
of science in our schools and umversities, it is 
possible — rather it is profatable — to follow with care 
his exposition without necessarily finding oneself 
in complete agreement either with his generalisa 
tions or with his proposed remedies This attitude 
IS presumably exactly that which our critic would 
wish to produce, for the polity of follow my leader 
IS above all distasteful to him, and he would have 
both teachers and taught think and work out their 
scientific salvation each for himself 
In a recent address to the West Kent Scientific 
Society, as reported in the Kentish Mercury, Prof 
Armstrong offered a vehement cnticism of the type 
of education provided in both schools and colleges , 
his title was “Our Present Curse of Education ’ ’ , and 
his war cry “ Down with the outside examiner” 
Teachers who are wise enough to read his address 
must expect to receive a ‘ wigging ’, and their 
anticipations will be duly realised They will, 
nevertheless, be indebted to him for his persistence 
m stepping on the weak planks m the educational 
platform, and might even forgive him his failure 
to commend the general stabihty of the structure 
which they have laboured, not umntelligently or 
unsuccessfully, to erect It is safe to say that Prof 
Armstrong is not alone in bemg dissatisfied with 
methods or with results , the urge to progress is a 
fairly common experience m educational cu-cles 
It IS equally safe to assert that our WeUan- 
schauung has changed more rapidly than our 
educational techmque But when Prof Arm- 
strong asks us to agree that our schools remain 
happy huntmg-grounds for pottenng pedagogues, 
at that the admirable quahties of which the world 
IS m need are the vqry opposite of those which 
characterise teachers as a cl^, or that no subject 
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IS or oftn be properly taught in girls’ schools, he 
will not be surprised to detect a suspicion of 
hesitation about our applause Nevertheless, if it 
IS necessary to throw a few bnoks in order to con- 
centrate attention on the fact that we are not yet 
a scientifically equipped nation, that our only 
chance of happy survival is to make ourselves such, 
and that our leaders mto the future must be 
sdtentifically minded men and women, then bncks 
let there be, and Prof Armstrong throws as de 
vastatmgly as any 

Scientific or not, however, a nation may reason 
ably be expected to express itself adequately m its 
native language, and widespread mabihty to do so 
IS specially to be deplored among its rismg scientific 
generation English, he says, should be taught at all 
times and through all subjects of instruction , we can 
but agree Such incompetence is within tha every- 
day expenence of those who have to read science 
students’ essays, and is still frequently noticeable in 
the reports of original work written by expenenced 
investigators Latin, adds Prof Armstrong, is the 
only subject that is and can be properly taught 
to day — apparently because our schools are prac- 
tically all ‘ m Latin hands ’ , there are no silled 
teachers for the other subjects, and foreign 
languages, in particular, are not regarded senously 
Languages and mathematics, as he truly says, may 
be taught as definite subjects , the objective is 
clear, whilst m other class subjects there is no fixed 
method of approach 

It IB not entirely obvious whether it is for this 
reason, or m spite of it, that Prof Armstrong urges 
that more time should be devoted to the subject of 
languages , in his conclusion, however, he is prob 
ably correct Intercourse between the nations of 
the world is in a stage to warrant the extension, 
and mutual goodwill and nnderstandmg, whether 
scientific, commercial, or political, cannot fail to 
profit thereby Moreover, the taste for languages 
IS a good and useful taste, and good taste should 
be acquired in early hfe He would next study 
geography , not geography as we ourselves were 
taught, but a living geography including geology, 
agnculture, etymology, and anthropology When 
we add the necessary basis of physics and chemistry, 
not forgettmg also biology, we have the group of 
concrete sciences which, called geography or any 
thmg else, is bound to figure m any mtelbgent story 
of man and his home Greater informahty in school 
science there probably should be, but it will become 
doubly necessary to guard against permitting the 
book of knowledge to degenerate into a mere album 
of entertaining snippets Even more probably 
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there should be some broademng of the somtific 
basis of instruction, particularly in the duection of 
simple biology This extension here and broaden 
mg there will, however, fail in its immediate pur 
pose if it has in view merely an ideal universal 
code of education , it should be conceived as part 
of an elastic system adaptable to varying intel 
lectual and material requirements Neither pupils 
nor teachers are cast alike in the same mould, so 
that we need not expect, however emphatic or 
unorthodox our views, to discover a universal 
solvent for such problems 

Wholesale condemnation falls not only on school 
science as taught to day, but also on external 
examiners and all their works “ If”, says Prof 
Armstrong, “ the external examiner is allowed to 
pursue his fell and cursed commercial purpose 
much longer, schools throughout the country will 
be turned , they will lose all liberty to experiment, 
all hberty of teaching, and will turn out only auto 
mata ” It can scarcely bo supposed that Prof Arm 
strong, a scientific man, is attempting to deny the 
appropriateness of an independent test m helping 
to determine how a pupil is reacting towards his 
educational environment, so that it would appear 
that this IS only his playful way of recommending 
modification in the nature of the tests to bo applied, 
and in the circumstances of their application 
In any event, the vocational significance of such 
educational tests is a matter to be reckoned with 
nowadays, when most men’s brains have to earn 
their bread, and acceptable tests of some kind of 
commercial sigmficance there will have to be It 
IS not evident whether the stimulus of independent 
tests in promoting application to study is equally 
domed, or whether one is in future to rely on a 
umversal consuming desire to acquire more know 
ledge and to acquire it in a logical way, on an irre 
sistible impulse in youth to discover and apply 
scientific method The heuristic procedure is 
admittedly a potentially effective instrument in the 
skilled teacher’s hands, and given a suitable medium 
it IS no doubt capable of highly successful appltca 
tion The inquisitiveness of the scholar, con 
stantly directed in logical channels by a sym 
pathetic and provocative teacher, can be turned 
to good account m setting m motion the wheels of 
the mmd, but even a well oiled engine requires 
fuel, as an agile mind requires a generous know 
ledge of fact That is not to say that fact is more 
important than method , it is to say that in- 
struction has its proper and fundamental place in 
education Early speciahsation is, of course, to 
be avoided, and a pass degree may have ments 
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unshared with an honours degree where the dis 
semination of knowledge rather than its acquisition 
18 in question Specialists are frequently heard to 
complain of the narrow outlook which the present 
stage of development of science has forced them to 
maintain m the pursuit of their objective Is not 
therefore the danger in loosemng external control 
of progress accentuated rather than reduced * It 
might reasonably be argued that the heuristic 
method of all methods requires the watchful eye of 
an outside examiner, albeit a wise and sym 
pathetic one It is the very narrowness of school 
science of which Prof Armstrong complains 

It 18 , indeed, even an open question whether 
research, by members of the teaching staffs of our 
universities, is not being exalted above its proper 
place m the scheme of things , whether the student 
IS not being subordinated to the published paper , 
whether the teaching function, with its concomit 
ant requirement of leisure for thought and reading, 
should not receive greater attention and recognition 
This 18 a matter which has recently been discussed 
by the president of the Association of University 
Teachers, who views the present tendency with some 
concern The question, however, bears only in 
directly on our subject , another consideration has 
a more direct influence It appears impossible 
under existing conditions to remove Prof Arm 
strong’s engaging and important problem from the 
domain of theory to that of practice, for the essence 
of the method is greater informality, elasticity, and 
individuality than is usually possible in a school or 
graduate college class of the usual size and hetero 
geneity Large classes, or even classes less large, 
are scarcely amenable to real heuristics, and failing 
the substance the shadow is probably of negligible 
value in comparison with the conventional article 
A A E 


Britain’s Coal Resources 

P ROF J H JONES gives a very complete and 
useful summary of the existmg conditions of 
the coal mdustry of Groat Britam m a paper entitled 
“ The Present Position of the British Coal Trade ” 
in the Jourrwl of the Royal Statistical Society, Vol 
93, Part 1, 1930 He has collected valuable 
statistics from British and foreign sources and has 
published these m some twenty nine tables by way 
of an appendix to his paper , these figures form 
also the basis of the paper 

Prof Jones has dealt with these statistics in the 
effective manner that might be expected from so 
acoomphshed a statistician Any defects in bu 
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treatment of the subject are due to the fact that 
he IS a statistician and not a miner, and, therefore, 
overlooks some of the points which to a mining 
engineer would have been comparatively obvious 
Thus he deals in considerable detail with the fallmg 
off in British output, which he determines by a 
comparison of the present condition with conditions 
in 191J, the last jirc War year He apparently 
overlooks the fact that 1913 was an exceptionally 
prosperous year for the coal traile, and should 
not be used as a basis for comparison 

In any case, however, the fact that the British 
coal trade has fallen off compared to what it was 
in the years immediately preceding the War cannot 
be disputed Prof Jones docs not, however, ap 
pear to see, as a mining engineer would, that this 
falling off IS an inevitable consequence of the lead 
which Britain enjoyed for so long among coal 
producing nations He has overlooked the fact 
that coal, like every other mineral deposit, is a 
wasting asset, and that the nation which, like 
Britain, farst developed and worked its richest 
seams, thus supplying the markets of the world, 
must inevitably sooner or lattr come to the stage 
when, with incipient exhaustion of these exception 
ally fine and accessible seams, other nations are 
able to enter into competition with it on more 
equal terms 

The conclusion that Prof Jones reaches is as 
follows ‘ The machinery which is now being 
cstabhshed servos merely to relieve the pressure of 
excessive competition The cause can only 
be removetl by a reduction m the producing 
capacity of the industry to the volume of demand 
which 18 likely to exist under the new conditions, 
I believe that we may reasonably expect 
the mdustry not only to recover some of its lost 
markets on the Continent, but also to benefit from 
a growing demand for home consumption ” 

As a statistician. Prof Jones is perhaps justified 
in his conclusion from a study of the statistics of 
the industry, but it is scarcely one that can be 
justified in the eyes of those who know all the 
circumstances of the case 

Even a statistician might, however, find grounds 
for apprehension, seeing that Bntam’s probable 
coal resources are only about 3 per cent of the prob- 
able resources of the world, whilst Bntain’s coal 
output, as Prof Jones shows, is approximately 
one fifth of that of the whole world and fifty years 
ago was practically forty four per cent These 
' figures surely mdicate that Great Bntain could not 
possibly maintam its leading position at the above 
rate of output for more than a limited period 
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Letters to the Editor. 

[The EdUor does fwt hcM hvnsdf responsible for 
optmons expressed by h*s correspondents Nettner 
can he undertake to return, nor to correspond with 
the writers of, ejected manuscripts intended for this 
or any other part of Natobe No notice is taken 
of anonymous communications ] 

OrSanic Chemistry In Peril 
The Times of Feb 21 contains a remarkable article 
by Prof George Forbes, m which he describes his 
experience in 1877 when endeavouring to act as 
war oorres^ndent m the Russo-Turkish war He 
was foiled oy the Russian officials in every attempt 
that he made to jom their army, until he met with a 
Pnnce Swiatipolk Mirski — a distmguished simporter 
of literature and the arts, well known in Parisian 
society — who was m charge of Transcaucasia After 
they had talked together for some time, the Pnnce 
suddenly asked him “ Are you any relation of the 
late Pnnoipal James David Porbes t ” When Forbes 
repbed that he was his son, the Prmce grasped him 
by the hand — ‘ was very plecwed to meet him he 
hLl so much admired his father’s discovenes m 
relation to glaciers and other branches of science — 
and roared with laughter as he remarked '* And to 
think that they looked upon you as a Turkish spy ” 
(I wonder if the prince did begm his sentence with 
that conjunction 7) From that moment Forbes’s 
difficulties disappeared he soon received a permit 
and was free to go under fire , he did so right valiantly 
" Thus, as constantly m my life,” writes Forbra, 
” I was given the chance to do greater thmgs than 
my own merit deserved, through the esteem, venera 
tion and afEection in which that groat man, my 
father, was held ” A more moving expression of 
filial reverence, of justified ancestor worship, has not 
been penned 

All this by way of showing that it pays to have a 
father and have him remembered m London, we 
are m danger of forgetting our fathers, especially the 
fathers of organic chemistry and of disregarding their 
work — of showmg ourselves unable to appreciate its 
value and the supreme importance of carrymg it on, 
with ever mcreasmg intensity of effort Two most 
weighty letters were printed m Natdub of Feb 16 
from Sir Wilham Pope of Cambndgo and Prof Jocelyn 
Thorpe of the Royal College of Science, London, 
both protesting against the proposed substitution of 
physical chemistry for organic cnemistry, when Prof 
Robinson leaves University College, London, to 
succeed the late Prof W H Perkm, jun , at Oxford 
I agree with every word they say To adopt the 
policy that is advocated will not be merely suicidal 
out onmmal, at a time when the two great organic 
chemical mdustnes of dyestuffs and pharmaceuticals 
are betonning at last to fiounsh here It mvolves 
mmg back upon every argument we have used, 
dunng and since the War, m support of the promotion 
of chemisti^ as the backbone of manufacturing 
mdustry 'I^ake the extreme case of the production 
of ammoma from atmospheric mtrogen — this is some 
times spoken of as if it were an achievement of physical 
chemists m foot, it is almost entirely a capitalistic 
and engmeenng triumph , there is very little cnemistry 
m it that 18 m any way special Whatever it be, it is 
useless as a practical enterprise without orgamc 
chemistry Anyone, given the capital, can now make 
ammoma the diffiomty is to sell it with advantage 
The whole commercial future of mtrogenous fertilisers 
IS a problem of the very highest organic chemistry — 
of agricultural and physiological 3iemistty As a 
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matter of fact, the nitrogen mdustry, at present, is 
working m physical chemical blinkers , it has put 
Itself far too much under the guidance of men without 
vision 

We need to go back to the ’forties to read what was 
said by the late Lord Playfair — one of the very few 
broad minded scientific men who have advised Great 
Britain, one of the chief founders of our system of 
scientific techmcal education In the Hofmann 
Memorial Lecture (Chemical Society, 1893), he tells 
how the illustrious Liebig, in 1841, published his 
celebrated work — “ Chemistry of Agriculture and 
Physiology ” — and of its magic effect Personally 
conduct^ by Playfair, he toured England in 1842, 
with the immediate effect of makmg chemistry a 
popular science The School of Mmes was opened m 
Jermyn Street, University and King’s Colleges began 
to give attention to laboratory teaching, then in 1846 
came the Royal College of Chemistry, with Hofmann 
at Its head, next to Liebig the greatest organic 
chemist — taking the times into consideration — the 
world has known 

Such IS the debt of chemistry to agriculture — it 
were tune that it returned the compliment and gave 
competent chemists to agnculture — competent orgamc 
chemists but also sons of the soil, with full under 
standmg of living thmgs Even physical chemistry 
to day, great as has been its vogue, is neither physics 
nor chemistry . its busmess is but to point the 
bricks of the great structure laid by the chemist's 
trowel, chiefly the organic chemist’s We have not 
a competent agnoultural chemist to day (there has 
not been one since Liebig) , we have not a competent 
physiological chemist, that is to say, one sufficiently 
gifted with the divine afflatus of chemical science 
and also a ‘ physiologist ’ To arrive at full under* 
standmg of the right ways of feeding the soil, the 
plant, the ammal — ourselves mcluded — we must be 
chemists, especially on the organic side 

I have long foreseen the danger In an article which 
I wrote for the Manchester Guardian (special Levm 
stem number), dunng the War, I contended that, if 
Mcttichester wished to give chemistry a recognised 
position consonant with its mdustnal importance, a 
special chair should be endowed in the Unn ersity to 
which a stipend of at least £5000 should be attached 
It mattered not whether anyone were worth so much 
at the moment demand would create supply 
Chemistrv is dead m Manchester to day and not 
fully alive elsewhere — ^yet Manchester is the metro- 
polis of the great organic textile industry Only one 
orgamc chemist of high degree is left to us now that 
we have lost Perkin Something we must do, to 
counter the selfish action of industry — this, too, m 
the ultimate mtereet of mdustry We hear of com 
mercial magnates with salanes up to £30,000 No 
commercial magnate can have l*e same ultimate 
value as a real organic chemist 

Claimmg, as I can, Hofmann as my spintual father, 
I am able to look back sixty five years across the 
field of chemistry and, m some measure, evaluate the 
rogress made m its several sections Progress there 
as been — great general progress — but the mathe- 
matical physical section has b^n too much pampered 
It has even brought the wrong type of mmd — the 
accountants’ — unduly to the fore Chemistry, after 
all, IS a science of deeds , thmgs have to be made, 
not merely talked about hypothetically and weakly 
measured — it is largely an affair of fingers and an 
art The on^ic chemist, m particular, is highly 
imaginative out his imo^ation rests upon an 
«itirely sane background X rays are but serving to 
justify his highest flights of imagination— going no 
further 
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We are uot really getting down to the big probloma 
We have to view with concern the slowness with which 
our attack upon the carbohydrates matures Little 
more is settled of the nature of starch than was 
established by O’Sulhvan and Horace Brown in ray 
early days We have not yet decided even the con 
texture of the glucoses Beilstein, the record of 
organic chemistry, already has 12 large ordinary and 
3 supplementary volumes and will not be completed 
in less than ten more It already costs £60 Only real 
men can teach a subject of such ma^tude 

To serve the ends of the British Empire, we have 
to strain every nerve to secure more oompotent 
chemists of all kinds — no delay is permissible At the 
moment, mdustry here and, particularly, m America 
IS tliwartmg ac^emio efforts to produce them, by 
temptmg men of potential ability prematurely into 
industry, before their mtelligence is sufficiently 
ripened by confining their labours, it is tending to 
promote intellectual sterility , parents so trained 
cannot have healthy offsprmg 

University College, in virtue of its Medical bchool, 
IS marked out as the great biological centre of the 
future That future will bo indefinitely postponed, 
unless the College mamtain a liighly developed, 
complete Department of Organic Chemistry — pure 
and applied To think that a few calculatmg machmes 
will suffice us in producing a great work of art is 
obviously absurd 

Prof Forbes was helped by a single father I can 
claim the support of several — of an entire organic 
ancestry Hofmann put mo to work under B'rankland 
and Frankland sent me on to Kotbe throe lineal 
ilescendanta of Liebig Retuniing, I was adopteil by 
Williamson of University College and became the 
first Perkin’s colleague Being of such organic parent 
age, I may claim to speak with some authority 
I would urije that it is unpossible to think of the 
service Williamson rendered to organic chomistry, by 
resolving the chaos surroimding alcohol and ether 
then, in the College where he taught, to do the great 
wrong to organic science that is now threatened 
It cannot be ' It must not be 1 

Henry E ARMsTnoNO 


The Scientific Principle of Uncertainty 
‘ If the actual history of science had been different, 
and if the scientific doctrines most familiar to us heul 
been those which must be expressed m this [statisti 
cal] way, it is possible that we might have considered 
the existence of a certain kind of contingency as 
self evident truth, and treated the doctrme of philo 
sophioal necessity as a mere sophism ” 

This 18 not a quotation from an exposition of the 
quantal doctrme of the essential uncertauity of 
physical knowledge, wluch recently startled the philo 
sophical world It is taken from the* uaugural 
lecture at Cambridge m 1872 by Clerk Maxwell, the 
creator, m conjunction with Boltzmann, of the science 
of dynaimcal statistics, the development of which 
gave promise of rapid progress about that tune 
The essence of the matter is tfiat in this subject, as it 
gradually emerged m close connexion with gas theory, 
the primary feature was the invariant specification of 
the differential receptacles or cells for the statistics, 
propounded as an analytical result by LiouviUe in 
his Journal, vol 3, pp 342 9 (1838), and rediscovered 
to some purpose by the redoubtable pair. Maxwell and 
Boltzmann, about 1876 They were stimulated to the 
broadenmg of the subject by introduction of general- 
ised CO ordmates in the modem mamier, ny the 
physical vitahsmg of the Hamiltoman revolution m 
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dynamics of date 1834, by Thomson and Tait in their 
“Natural Philosophy ’’ m 1868 This re statement m 
generalised form appears to have been first exliibited 
m H W Watson’s tract on gas theory m 1876, 
written with access to Maxwell’s private notes pub 
hshed in his memoir of 1879, and its lucidity was re 
marked on by Boltzmaim The essential point was 
that m the specification of these invariant colls, a 
range of any co onhnate Sq occurred multiplied by a 
range of the cognate momentum Sp, and that the 
factors of this product could not be separated, so that 
any refinement of exactness in one variable mvolved 
a loosening in the other 

Joseph Larmor 

Cambridge, Feb 14 


Unemployment and Hope 

It is certainly a hopeful sign to fmd in Nature of 
Feb 15, p 225, the interesting article under this 
heading by Mr W U Lmn Cass, ending with the plea 
that oiigmahty and freshness of view m this old 
question were never in the history of the world more 
or more urgently needed than now I trust it may 
not fall on deaf ears, for in my experience, hitherto, 
scientific men have shown themselves in this ipiestion 
perhaps rather more bigoted and intolerant than can 
be wholly accounted for by their natural conservatism 
Possibly It IS a suppressed ( onsciousness of guilt, for, 
after all, unemployment or leisure, two ways of stating 
essentially the same condition, is the most natural 
os It IS the mevitable consequence of their achieve 
ments 

In any conceivable economic system, labour savmg 
is the unquestioned goal of the application of science 
to mdustry, but few dare to see the process through 
to Its absurd end under the present system As 
science multiplies by n the productabihty of labour, 
(n - 1)/» lose their livelihood and with it their title 
to consume, so that, but for the ‘ dole ’ and similar 
confiscatory legislation, consumption would be re- 
duced to 1/n No more stupid or orunmal waste of 
creative effort surely could be imagined 

It may be comforting, but it is certainly very short 
sighted to argue that it will all come right of itself 
ui the end, bwause scientific invention and discovery 
create more work than they displace Admittedly, 
at first the (n - 1 ) surjilua goes to feed the (n - 1 ) dis 
placed men who are put to cieate new productive 
enterprises When these, in turn, produce, the original 
deadlock returns in exaggerated form In tins respect 
New Testament economics was clearer than that taught 
in modem universities, since it distinguished the cate- 
gory of the wealth which perishes from its negative 
form, debt, which accumulates at interest Unem 
ployment, or leisure, should bo the avowed object, as 
it IS the inevitable consequence of scientific produc- 
tion 

I cannot subscribe so heartily to the Biblical 
economics, which I suspect has influenced Mr Cass 
to invert the natural fujiction of mdustry, and to 
put production as second to the exercise of faculty 
and the growth of character The nght use of leisure 
18 — Who can doubt it 7 — -one of the dominant prob- 
lems of a scienti^o oivihsation But why sliould 
industry be necessarily charged with this alien funo 
tion 7 It IS educational, and should be the care of 
umversities, framing schools, theatres, the churches, 
the Press, and so on The end is surely easier of 
attainment by leisured people, supported by what 
’science IS capable of supplying without taking their 
entire fives for it, than as a metuis of livelihood in 
competition with scientific methods Much as on- 
lookers may deplore the mechanicalisation of industry, 

K 1 
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Mr Ford u probably accurate as to the present psycho 
low of the worker in his belief that what they want is 
to be told what to do, how to do it, and be allowed home 
m the qmokest possible tune They prefer, as most 
of us scientiflc workers would, leisure to task work, 
however mterestmely it may be disguised 

It IS also hopeful to note the growth, if slow, of the 
conclusion reached by all who have recognised that the 
problem is not one of production but of distribution, 
that no reform is possible without reform of the money 
system Mr Casa refers very cautiously to “ financi^ 
refgnn m the direction of a measurable amount of 
mdation, possibly on the hnes suggested by Arthur 
Kitson, Douglas, and others ”, as a possible way of 
approach to the unemployment problem The present 
state of inflated France, reported to be able to hnd 
work for a million alien workers, and deflated England 
with between one and two million workers pertnan 
ently unemployed, is eloquent of the importance to 
mdustry of the distributing mechanism, the money 
svBtem Both rob Peter to pay Paul, the creditor 
01088 m the one case and the taxpayer in the other, 
beormg the loss 

I ditler from the retormers cited, while in general 
agreement with their diagnosis of the industrial and 
economic situation, m the belief that it is not only 
possible for a scientiho era to devise a stable monetary 
unit of value, but that it is of far more consequence 
to its social well being, even than invariable standards 
of weights and moesures To me, the present system, 
m which the quantity of money in circulation is a 
function of the extent people are allowed to overdraw 
their accounts and s{>end what no one knowmgly has 
given up, ismere ‘accoimt cooking’, already responsible 
for much if not most of the present deadlock To 
believe that greater laxity in accounting is gomg to 
produce anything but more confusion and bitterness 
IS impossible What 1 think is needed is a much clearer 
perception of what each expansion of industry involves, 
the permanent looking up of some definite quantity 
of wealth m the enlarged flow — not the same wealth 
but the same quantity permanently — and the necessity 
of acoountmg for this quantity just os for capital 
expenditure m a straightforward manner, without as at 
present simply drawing upon the general purchasing 
power of money to meet the outlay Granted this, 
■with the accountancy of the monetary system kept 
acoordmg to the ordinary laws of arithmetic, I do 
not Bee any diffloulty m maintaining a monetary 
system with an invariable standard of value and yet 
capable of distributing all that society is willing and 
able to produce 

FHBDKRiaK SODllY 


Appkkciation by some of our leadmg men of science 
of the difficult problems raised by the increasing 
application of science to industry is to be welcomed, 
■vmether it be due to a less suppressed consciousness 
of guilt or to greater leisure , and the position calls not 
for less science but more, especially in the sociological 
sphere rather than m the physical Progress m the 
social sciences has probably not kept pace with that 
m the physical, so that there is some uncertainty and 
bewilderment as to the best and wisest organisation 
and utilisation of the marvellous wealth and resources 
placed at our disposal by chomstry, ph}r8ios, and 
engmeenng A greater knowledge and more skilful 
use of the statistical method m economics and pobtics 
as exeraplifieil in Sargont Florence’s great work and 
others, together with more boldness m mokmg social 
experiments, would weatly accelerate progress in the 
desired direction Definite measurement and ox 
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perunentation, and ultimately we shall ho^, pre- 
diction also, are probably much more possible m the 
social sciences than is commonly supposed, and can 
alone justify the appellation of * scientific ’ They 
should replace the vague evolutionary fatalism, by 
which thm^ will eventually right themselves, and the 
unsubstantiated hypotheses which still cloud our 
horizon 

Prof Soddy suggests that m one important respect, 
which appears to be that of relative values, New 
Testament economics, or the ancient onental theo 
craoy, is clearer than that taught in mwlem univer 
sities, and if this be so, then one should be the more, 
rather than the less, disposed to subscribe to the 
Biblical economics which may have induced me to 
invert the natural function of industry, making pro- 
duction secondary, for here also we are dealing with 
the determination of relative values But perhaps 
this division of the aims of mdustry into moral or 
spiritual, on one hand, and material on the other, was 
not the best or most complete analysis that could bo 
made, and was done chiefly with the view of emphasis 
mg one aspect of mdustnalism that might just possibly 
bo overlooked 

It 18 not easy to agree that unemployment and 
leisure are essentially two statements of the same 
condition ex< ept by violent distortion of definitions , 
or that industry should have no responsibility m 
connexion with the right use of leisure Of course, 
under modern conditions, mdustry is not actually 
“ charged with this alien function ”, but industry 
certaiiily largely detennines the amount of leisure, and 
Its proper use is by no means a matter of mdifferonco 
to tno prudent anti up to-date employer He does not 
think It advisable entirely to disclaim all responsi 
bility herein, and rely wholly on the theatres, churolies, 
and Press, or even on the umversities and schools 
Even Mr Henry Ford, or perhajis he more than any 
one else, realises the importance of a right use of 
leisure , and in proportion as Mr Ford is correct in 
his view of the relations between man and his work, 
a rather hopeless view it seems, so much the more 
impiortant is leisure and its use 

W G Linn Cass 


An Apparent Rdle for the Thymus (in Calcium 
Metabolism) 

It has already been reported (Hams and Moore, 
BvHihem Jour , 28, 201 1929) that hypervitammosis 

D always mvolved an atrophy, mdi^ eventually 
virtual disappearance, of the thymus, and similar 
changes in other lymphadenoid tissue— a discovery 
which has smee led us to the observation that an 
equally remarkable fall occurs m the lymphocyte 
count m the same ciroumstanoes, for example, 
down to a reduction of more than 90 per cent below 
the normal average range The atrophy of the thjrmus 
might perhaps have aocounted for simply as a 
feature of the general inanition a similar change is 
seen in vitamin B deficiency and sometimes m starva- 
tion yet this explanation seemed unsatisfactory 
Loss of weight, for example m vitamin A deficiency, 
does not always produce such an effect 

In searching for a meanmg for the atrophy of the 
thymus, and bearing m mind that the other mam- 
festations of hypiervitammosis were the opposite to 
those of lutamm D deflcienoy, one could not overlook 
the suggestive fact that in cimioal rickets the organ is 
indeed frequently hjrpertrophied Yet current physio- 
logical text books are unanimously m agreement with a 
recent monograph on the thymus (Hammett , Berlin, 
1928) which asserts that *’ the function of the thymus 
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IS unknown ” Similarly it was authoritatively 
stated (Park, Physiologxcal Remewa, 1023) that a 
belief that the thymus was concerned in calcium meta 
holism had “ been challenged and overturned ” 
However, on assembling the relative material one is 
confronted, once more, with a signiflcanl sot of 
observations which, although mostly long since for 
gotten, and ongmally given a far different enipiiasis 
and mterpretation, have for the most part been 
confirmed or extended 

(1) Atrophy of the thymus occurs in hypervitamin 
0818 D (this 18 , ftj/pcr|ihospliat®mia, hypercalcemia, 
hypercalciflcation, etc ) (Hams and Moore, 1929 
Hams and Stewart, Btochem Jour , 23, 207 , 1929 ) 

(2) Hypertrophy of thymus occurs, conversely in 
rickets (that is, lii/pophosphatscmia, etc ) (Marfan, 1922) 

(3) Extirpation of thymus gives rise to rachitic 
lesions (Basch, 1906 , Klose and Vogt, 1910 , Matti, 


various causative factors (Ca P balance, vitamin 
deficiency) were far from bem^ imderstood, so that 
oven m control ammals experimental rickets could 
not be satisfactorily producetl For example, it is 
sufficient to mention that the accepted disproof of any 
possible comiexion between the thymus and caloium 
metaliolism resteil on evidence no moi-e substantial 
than that of Ronton and Robertson (1910) These 
workers dismissed the possibility of a relationship 
between rickets and the thymus on the grou.’ids that 
they found it impossible to keep their normal control 
dogs any more free from rickets than they did their 
thyinectomiseil dogs With moilern tei hmqiio and 
knowledge different conclusions may be drawn 

The paiathyroids, as is now well known, must bo 
incliideil among the factors concerned in calcium 
regulation Admittedly, the mechamsm of calcium 
metabolism as a whole is romplex, and it is further 
certain that interrelations between the 
thymus, parathyroid, and other organs 
of internal secretion must become in 
volvwl, quite apart again from separate 
questions of absorption in the gut under 
the control of vitamin D The in- 
tricacies of the question cannot be 
gone mto here, except to emphasise 
that it IS desired to say nothing which 
might appear to exclude the other 
apparent activities of the thymus (in 
relation to the lymphocytes, or to the 
bone marrow, or nuclear metabolism) , 
or, again, to draw a distinction between 
the thsnnus and other lymphoid tissue 
But, in the almost unexampleil chaos 
wliK h prevails m the extensive litera 
ture describing the supposed functions 
of the thymus - ‘ antitoxic ‘ im 
mimological ’, ‘ sexual ’, ‘ epithelial ’, 
and so forth— or its supposed irregularities status 
lymphaticus and the like — a single working hypothesis 
whicli serves like the above to unify so many experi 
mental observations deserves careful consideration 
Leslie J Hahris 

Medical Reseaich Council’s 
Nutritional Laboratory, 

University of Cambridge 


The Quantum Theory of the Kinetics of 
Homogeneous and Heterogeneous Reactions 
Classioal physical cheimstry cannot explain a whole 
number of questions connected with the kinetics of 
homogeneous and heterogeneous reactions For the 
explanation m particular of unimolecular reactions 
the constant of velocity of which does not depend on 
pressure, it is necessary to postulate a more or less 
complex mechanism (Lmdemann, Lewis and Perrm, 
etc ) A number of investigators (Oppenhengier, 
Bourgin) have recently pomt^ out that, from the 
point of view of quantum mechames, spontaneous 
disintegration of molecules which had not received 
the activation energy required by the classioal theory 
18 possible In the present communication we give 
some prelimmary considerations resulting from a 
study of the problem of kinetics of reactions ' 

If spontaneous dismtegration of the molecule is 

C ible, there must be supposed a mechanism ana- 
us to the meolianiam of emission of a particles by 
the nuclei of radioactive elements (Qamow), or ion- 
isation of an atom by the outer eleotnc field (Oppen- 
heimer) or Auger effect These phenomena may be 
schematised, as was done by Gcuno w m his case, malung 
use of the idea of the transition of particles through the 



, n birds, to a deficiency of shell (or aloumm) u 

eggs (Riddle, 1924) 

(4) Similarly atrophy of thymus, mduoeil by thymo 
toxic serum, was accompani^ by diminished density 
of and lowered CaO, MgO, PjO, content of bone 
(Ogata. 1917) 

(fi) Conversely, grafting of thymus into a normal 
ammal results in mcreased compactness of its bone 
(Demel, 1922) 

(6) Feeding of thymus to salamanders m the larval 
stage (that is, when they have as yet no parathyroids) 
produced typical tetany, relieved by calcium adminis 
tration (Uhlenhuth, 1918) 

(7) The thymus partly mvolutes at adolescence 

With these observations before us, there seems no 

escape from adopting as a workmg hypothesis the 
view that the thymus is mvolved m calcium and 
phosphate (the two are mteroonnectod) regulation 
Thus, if one assumes, as a simplest form of this hypo 
thesis, that the thymus is concerned m promoting 
calcification, one can explam very readily the facts 
summarised above In rickets the organ would be 
hypertrophied os a result of ‘ overwork ’ , the reverse 
effect would naturally be seen in excessive vitamm D 
mtake , excision of the thymus clearly would tend to 
prevent normal calcification, while thymus graftmg 
or feeding would obviously have the reverse tendency , 
Mid, finally, there would certainly be a lessened need 
for such an organ once the laying down of the bony 
frame had been concluded, at adolescence 

As already mdicated, several of the observations 
recorded above have been overlooked or disputed In 
the latter connexion it is easy, however, to see why 
some difficulty was experience m confirming any 
early work in relation to rickets , for at the time the 
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potenti&l jump Sinularly, quantum mechonioa de 
Bonbe the emuMion of electrons from metals effected 
the electric field (a number of papers by Fowler and 
Nordheun, and others) In the case of spontaneous 
disintegration or rearrangement of the molecules, we 
may assume, for example, the scheme shown m Fig 
1 , of dependence of the potential energy on the 
distance between the parts of the molecule, where 
A IS the activation energy of the molecule , W the 



vibrational energy , Q the heat of reaction , and I the 
distance from the equihbrtum position in which the 
molecule ceases to exist as a whole 
Assuming for this scheme the probabihty of dis- 
mtegration (or rearrangement) at |A| > llTI to be 
approximately 

D(Tr) »(4/lA|)(ir)*(lAl - Tr)*exp 
where 

k*s,Sr*m/h* (Fowler and Nordheim, F =a{Q -A)ll), 
takmg D{ IF) =Di( IF) at 1 A 1 5 1 IFl (Fowler and Nord 
heim, Proc Roy Soo , 119, 181, 1928) and usmg the 
formula 

for the probability of the state with the 

energy W, we obtain for the constcmt of velocity of 
the reaction (v) 

V + /*e-»»'/**’D,(TF)eiTF](2) 

whore pM is the proportionahty coefficient 
The character of the function v{T, Q, A, 1) obtained 
by different methods is quahtatively confirmed by 
experimental data A similar formula (expressmg 
the dependence on temperature) was obtained by 
Bourgin 

The analysis of the assumptions on which the de 
duotion of the formulas is based, and their detailed 
comparison with expienment, will be given in a subse 
quent comprehensive paper For the present we may 
pomt out that the heat of activation A, contained 
in them, is not identical with the heat of activation 
determmed expenmentally from the temperature 
dependence of v 

Acoordmg to (2), v is mdejiendent of the conoentra* 
tion, which 18 in agreement with the well known 
properties of typical ummoleoular reactions How- 
ever, the influence of temperature on the vibration 
levels of the molecule is such that it renders possible 
the formation of Bodenstem’s energetic chains, which 
cannot exist under very low pressures Only m the 
presence of chains can the admost complete cessation 
of Hie ummoleoular reaction imder very low pressures 
foe accounted for (SpMf^fer) 

The influence of surface on the reaction cannot 
be reduced si mpjiy to a sujperposition of a field of 
double surfao%i||br on the molecule The pheno 
mena of oatali|HPBquire another treatment, but they 
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also appear to be fully explained from the pomt of 
view ot quantum mechanics We should consider 
dismtegration of a molecule as a phenomenon ana 
logous to spontameous ionisation of an excited helium 
atom Both the component parts of the molecule 
should be considered like two electrons of helium 
This IS connected with the probable emission of free 
atoms into the volume during absorption 

It 18 also evident that, from this pomt of view, the 
ummolecularity of the majority of reactions, taking 
place in the superficial layer, can be easily explained 
(spontaneous dismtegration becomes possible near the 
surface) as well as a senes of other peoulianties of 
catalysis (the action of promoters, mterface action, 
etc ) 

In a similar way theie follows from it the increased 
probabihty of the disintegration of molecules when 
united mto complete aggregates (or imder increased 
pressure) The same circumstance provides a method 
of extension of miantum mechanics to reactions of 
a higher order Thermodynamic considerations lead 
to analogous conceptions, if we assume the equilibrium 
process to be ummolecular in one direction and a 
reaction of higher order m the other 

8 Rooinsky 
L Rosknkkwitsch 
Physical Technical Rfintgen Institute, 

Lenmgrad, Deo 20, 1929 
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«t pointed out 

tiiepreUmlnarypepotof liaDger(PAs< ST St 1020) devoted 
in me quentuin mechAntc* of chemicti tegotloni rtiii communication 
(and eapeclaUr our further Inveatlsatlont) Mema to us to have an Intoront 
ot Ita own, alnoe wo put the qnoatlon (and lolve It) In a way which ditfera 
In many reapecte from langet a {AoM w jwoqf ) 


Galls 

The paradoxical interrelationship between the 
plant and the gall producer, the larva, led to a 
correspondence between Mivart, Romanes, and other 
biologists, which appeared m Nature of 1889 and 
1890, and has since been extensively reproduced in 
works on oecidology, such as Kuster’s “ Die Gallen 
der Pflanjwn ” (pp 366 372 ,1011) I have attaoketl 
the problem from a purely chenucal point of view, 
my results leading me to the conclusion that the 
interrelationship Ibetween the gall producmg larva 
and the plant may bo regard^ as one of inter 
compensation 

In 1780, Scheele recorded the observation that 
freshly collected galls produce gallic acid from gall 
infusions, and that old galls arc not capable of 
inducing this reaction This was confirmed by 
Robiquet, senior (1836), and Robiquet, junior (1864) , 
but was discredited by Von Tieghem (1868), who 
concluded that the previous workers had been dealing 
with matenal infect^ by AapergiUvs and rentctUium, 
which fungi have since been shown by Fembach and 
Potevm (1901) to contain the enzyme tannase, which 
hydrolyses gallotannm mto gallic acid 

The remarkable fact that Scheele and the two 
Robiqueta were so definite m their assertion led me 
to repeat their experiments, with the result that I 
have confirmed Scheele’s original observations The 
production of gallic acid by freshly collected galls 
obviously shows that plant galls oontam tannase, at 
the some time suggestmg that the tannase is present 
in the gall producmg larvee and not m the galls 
themselves To test this hypothesis, the larvsa of 
Pontanta proxvma x Saltx cornea, were chosen, and, 
usmg the method elaborated ny Nicholson and Rhmd 
(1924), It was found that they oontam comparatively 
iar^ quantities of tannase, about eight tunes as muon 
as IS found in the same weight of Aspergillus niger 
The gall produced by this larva had the obvious 
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advantage of being free from inquihnee, and the larva 
la known to deposit its waste products outside the gall 
The presence of tannase in the larvae of the gall 
producer throws new light on the points raised in the 
above mentioned correspondence in Natubk It has 
been shown by Kustenmaoher (1896), Magnus (1914), 
and others, that the larva lives on the plant by the 
production of diastase and invertase This is counter 
acted on the part of the plant by an increase of tannin 
(thus, the oak tree contams from 6 to 10 per cent 
tannin, whereas oak galls contain as much as 60 per 
tent), which is known to precipitate both these 
enzymes The decisive action, however, remains to 
the larva, since tannase destroys gallotannin The 
accumulation of gallic acid thus produced is also 
effectively disposed of by the larva, as previously 
shown by me (1919), when I found that drvophantin 
(the rod colounng matter of the pea-gall) is a glucoside 
of purpurogaUm, an oxidation product of gallic acid 
These observations, which may be represented as 
follows 



suggest that the mtiorrelationship between the gall 
producer and the plant is therefore parasitic, the 
initial action of the larva being counteracted by tannin 
production on the part of the plant 

M Nikrfnsteik 

The University Bristol 


The Original Mode of Constructing a Voltaic Pile 

A SHOUT time ago I had occasion to turn up a 
number of papers in Nicholson's Journal on early 
electro chemical lesoarch m England I was puzzleil 
to hnd there certain statements regarding Volta’s 
pile which, at first sight, seemed directly at variance 
with modem views 

Nicholson and Carlisle, after constructing a pile 
“ of seventeen half crowns with a like, number of 
pieces of zinc and of pasteboard soaked in salt water ”, 
showed bv the aid of Bennet’s electrometer that the 
silver end of the pile “ was in the mmus and the zmo 
end in the plus state ” 

At first, 1 believed this to be a mistake in the text, 
but the same statement was found m the early 
papers of other workers , for example, William 
Crmckshank, Colonel Haldane, and Humphry Davy 
Davy and Cruickshonk each state that hydrogen 
and metals (or alkalis) are disengaged at the ** zmO 
wire ", that is, the wire connected to the zmo plate, 
and oxygen and acids at the “ silver wire ” ' 

Being at a loss to account for these statements — ail 
oonaistmt but apparently contrary to fact — I made 
a silver zinc pile, arranging twenty shillmgs and 
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twenty discs of zinc m senes as shown, each pair 
being separated by blottmg paper (Fig 1 ) 

(This 18 the arrangement given m most text books 
of phjisios and is analogous to Volta’s arrangement 
of^irs of plates m his ‘^couronne de tasses " ) 

The pife gave an appreciable current when soaked 
in brine and behaved ipiite 
normally, liberating iodine + 

from potassium iodide at 
the enil of a wiri> joined to 
thesilvei The apparent m 
1 onsisteni y was explained 
by a further reference to 
Nicholson’s paper His do 
senptioii of the oonstiuc 
tion of the pile IS as follov s 
“ Take any number of 
plates of toppei, or which 
is better, of silver, and an 
eiiual number of tin, oi 
which IS better, of zinc, 
and a like number of discs 
or pieces of card or leathei , 
or any porous substance 
capable of retaining moist- 
uie Let those last be 
soaked in pure water, or 
which 18 better, salt water 
or alkalmo lees ’fhe silver > 

or copper may be pieces of 

money Buifil up a pile of these pieces , namely, a 
piece of silver, a piece of zmo, and a piece of wet card , 
and so forth in the same order till the whole number 
intended to bo made use of is builded up ” (page 179 
Nicholson’s Journal, July 1800) 

The arrangement of the discs is as shown m Fig 2 
Apart from a negligible contact potential difference 
, between the two end pairs 
Znt wire of plates, the voltage of 
this pile will be the same as 
the one represented m h ig 
1 In other words, the ex 
treme silver and zinc plates 
of the8eriesAandB(hig 2) 
am practicallv useless and 
merely conduct the current 
to or from the next plates 
'1 he wire comiectod to the 
silver plate will thus have 
the same potential as the 
next zme plate, which is 
negatively charged, while 
the ‘ zmo wire ’ will have 
the same potential as the 
next silver plate (positively 
charged) This construe 
tion was evidently the out 
come of the theory of 
Volta, who regarded the 
pomts of contact of the 
pairs of plates as the mam 
source of the electrical energy 

W Camebon Wai-keb 
Mmchenden School, ' 

Southgate, N 14, Jan 21 
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Colours of Inorganic Salts 
Pbof Saha’s suggestion (Nature of Feb 1, p 163) 
that colour m morgamo comjiounds depends upon 
the existence of an electronio state of the metal ion 
separated from the ground state by about 18,000 
wave numbers finds eome support at least from work 
which has been begun here upon the general problem 
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of crystal B]^tra There u a roass of evid«)oe for 
hu theory from the study of the rare earths (see 
partioularly Freed and Speeding, PAy« ifee .September 
1920) , but smee the rare earths are exceptional 
because of the moompleteness of an inner quantum 
p;roup with a consequent shieldmg of / elections m it. 
It is more mtereetmg to consider the spectra of 
chromium salts 

The absorption spectrum of a crystal of anhydrous 
chronuum chloride does not, of course show the 
sharp lines charactenstic of rare earth salts As 
Stoner has shown, for any transition element where 
the incomplete quantum group is of highest total 
quantum number there is an interaction between the 
I moments of the ions m the lattice, that is, in the 
crystal of a chromium salt the outer electrons of each 
chromium ion exert an effect upon the outer electrons 
of the ions near to it in the lattice Actually, there 
are for CrCl, four or possibly more bands between 
6700 and 7200 A , the bands, much broader than the 
Imes of rare earth salts, are yet narrow compared 
with the shapeless bands common m crystals and 
solutions, and show the spectroscopic effect of the I 
mteraotion Besides these bands in the red, there 
appears to be a similar but weaker system m the 
blue-green Either of these systems is within the 
limits of Saha’s prediction 

Unpublished work on a number of crystals of 
hydrated and complex salts confirms the supposition 
that the fairly narrow bands m the red and blue are 
due to Cr+++ Tlie bands are unaltered in frequency 
and seem usually to be sharper than m the anhydrous 
salt It may be that the sharpening is a real effect, 
due to the weakening of the I mteraction by the 
presence of the co ordraated el ectrons from th e H,0 
groups , this wo uld lead to -0(7+1) +4*(s +1) rather 
than V ^(* + 1 ) fof th® magnetic moment (m Bohr 
magnetons) of such a oo ordinated ion The magnetic 
evidence, which is scanty, is against this, and it may 
easily be that the sharpness is a matter of quality of 
the crystals examined 

Besides the narrow bands, however, a broad struc 
tureless region of absorption from the green to the 
orange occurs m the spectra of all hydrated Cr+++ 
salts It seems to be caused by the oo ordination 
electrons, and is similar in position to the only band 
given by the CrO^ and Cr,0, ions At low tempera- 
tures the Gr,0, band has been resolved by Obreimov 
into a structiiie which is probably caused by Cr -O 
vibrations of different (n , n') values , the effect of 
lowermg tlie temperature is, first, the lessoning of 
I mteraotion, and secondly, the simplification of the 
vibration possibilities of the ground state (Tlie 
effect can bo seen by consideruig the Boltzmann 
distribution over the intra-group (Cr -O) vibration, 
of the onioi of 600 wave num^rs, and the lattice 
frequencies associated with it, of the order of 60 
wave numbers) 

It 18 oxpeotixl that chromium salts will soon be 
exammed at low temperatures, and it should not be 
difficult to decide upon the cause of the bond mtro 
duced by the oo ordmation electrons The comparison 
between CuS 045 H ^0 and CuSO, is enough to show 
further that transitions of low energy content are 
made possible by the electrons of oo ordmated groups , 
at the moment it is not oertam whether the transitions 
are confined to the co ordmating electrons, or whether 
the oo ordinatmg electrons merely iiave a disturbing 
effect upon the moomplete group of the ion concerned 
The answer, partioularlHS-jjOT groups of different lunds 
co-ordinated m vonoutf numbers, will brmg detail to 
our knowledge of oo oMmation 

Until this IS any account of colour m 

the compounds of traiultion elements is moomplete 
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Of the two possible causes, the one defined by Saha 
IS known and «m visually be predicted , the other, 
which can happen through the formation of complex 
ions from atoms the mcomplete quantum group of 
which IS of highest total quantum number, is still 
unknown C P Snow 

FIG. Rawlins 
Laboratories of Mmetalogy and 

Physical Chemistry, 

Cambridge, Feb 6 

Angular Leaf- Spot Disease of Cotton 
Bacitrxum malvacearum, the causative agent of 
‘ black arm ’, or angular leaf spot disease of the 
cotton plant, has bron describe m certam recent 
papers as capable of produemg a systemic mfection 
of the plant without, however, causing any manifest 
symptoms of disease until external conditions become 
smtable for the development of local lesions Further, 
It lias been claimed that this mfection may extend 
to the dovelopmg ovules, so that mtemally infected 
seed reeults, which on germination may give rise to 
infected plants, the degree of such mfection being 
conditioned m large measure by the soil temperature 
prevailing at the time of germmation 

Those hypotheses were of such importance that a 
grant was made by the Empire Morketmg Board to 
the Rothamsted Expenmental Station for the con 
stniction of apparatus m which soil and air conditions 
are independently controlled A number of experi 
raents have been made on cotton plants growmg m 
this apparatus, and certain conclusions relatmg to 
the above mentioned theories have been reached 
Cotton seed from the Sudan derived from heavily 
infected plants, and therefore on the above theory 
presumably mtemally infected, was grown at a range 
of soil temperature with all other environmental factors 
constant Seed which had been thoroughly disinfected 
externally produced seeillmgs showmg no mfection 
at any temperature. Seed sown untreated resulted 
m seodhngs with a small degree of infection, showing 
a maximum at a soil temperature of about 27" C 
Plants from seed which had been soaked in a strong 
suspension of the orgamsm showed a considerably 
greater degree of mfeotiou, agam with a maximum 
at 27° C . but with some disease even at 40° C (a 
temperature several degrees above the maximum at 
which the orgamsm has been grown m pure culture) 
Finally, seeii m which the orgamsm had been arti 
ficially introduced withm the seed coat produced 
seedlmgs nearly all of which were infect^ at all 
temperatures, even up to 40° C It will be seen that 
these results lend no support to the hypothesis of 
natural mtemal infection, out indicate that primary 
infection arises from the attack of booteno present 
on the outside of the seed 

In onler to test the theory of latency of the parasite 
within the plant, these some seedlmgs which had 
shown primary mfection were allowed to grow on 
under conditions suitable for the development of the 
disease, as shown by the fact that plants side by side 
with them which had been sprayed with a pure 
culture of the organism developed, heavy mfection 
In no case did the unsprayed plants show any further 
disease m the newly formed leaves and stems os 
would be expected if the theory of mtemal spread 
were correct A detailed account of these experiments 
will be published at an early date m the Atmoi$ of 

Bxology, 

Retummg to the hypothesis of mtemal infection 
of seed, attempts m the laboratory to isolate the 
organism from the tissues of the embryo have mvan 
ably failed Many different kmds of organisms, both 
fungi and bacteria, occur, however, between the 
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seed coat and the embryo, and on one occasion out of 
many trials B malvacearum was recovered from this 
position 

A point of mterest, and one which may prove to be 
of great importance in the life history of the disease, 
IS that this bacterium has been found to show the 
phenomenon of ‘ dissociation ’ At least three 
‘ dissociates ’ have been isolated, all of which are 
( ulturally, and to some extent morphologicallv, quite 
distinct, one being possibly identical with the so 
called ‘ common yellow saprophyte of cotton ’ These 
‘ dissociates ’ arise in single cell cultures and appear 
to be produced in an obligate order, that is, ‘ A ’ 
produces ‘ B ’, ‘ B ' produces ‘ C,’ and so on, there 
bemg some suggestion that the cycle may bo a 
closed one This phenomenon of dissociation appears 
to be correlated to some extent with the produotioii 
of some of the newly observed growth forms recently 
described by me {Proc Roy Soc , B, 105 , 1929) 

R H Stoughtok 
D epartment of Mycology, 

Rothamsted Experimental Station, 

Harpenden, Herts, Feb 22 

Glasses Transparent to Ultra-Violet Radiation 
In his letter to Nature of Jan 18, Dr English 
suggests that our conclusion (Natubb, Sept 21, 
1929) that “complete degeneration by a mercury arc 
lamp results m a greater loss of ultra violet trans 
paronoy than does natural solansation ”, is merely a 
confirmation of his statement (Qlasa, Sept 1928) that 
eight hours’ exposure to a mercury vapour lamp is 
equivalent to six months’ exposure to aunshme 

So far from confirming lus statement, we cannot 
even agree with it We have proved quite ilefimtely 
that an exposure of two hours at a few mehes from 
the mercury vajiour lamp produces far more degenora 
tion than would an eternity of simshme 

Dr English appears to ignore completely the most 
interesting phenomenon of the rejuvenation of ultra- 
violet glasses in sunshine after bemg degenerated by 
mercury vapour lamps Our letter was concerned 
almost entirely with this discovery, which to our 
minds proves conclusively that exposure to lamps 
omitting radiation of wave lengths shorter than that 
received from the sun con be no safe guide to the 
behaviour of glasses when exposed to sutishme We 
understand that this discovery of the phenomenon of 
rejuvenation of artificially irradiated glasses has 
already been confirmed by the Bureau of Standards 
We arc surpnseii that Dr English prefers to sub 
stantiato his arguments with photographs of spectra, 
surely a dangerous procedure— he himself condemns it 
{Glass, September 1928, pp 388, 389) — rather than 
to consider figures, accurately determmed, showmg 
the actual percentage transmission of specimens of 
identical thickness under different conditions Wo 
believe that all accepted authorities agree that the only 
trustworthy methods for the comparison eiepecunens 
of glass are those employing a photoelectric cell, 
vacuum thermopile, or similar queuititative instru 
ment One such method was described briefly m our 
letter (Nature, Sept 21, 1929) 

We did not say m our letter that natural solansation 
was complete in a few days Our figures show, 
however, that it can be practically so in four very 
bnght days 

New glass exposed in wmter will, of course, age 
slowly compared with that exposed m summer 
A R Wood 
M N Lxathwood 

Research Laboratory, 

Crown Glass Works, 

St Helens, Lancs, Jan 23 
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Monomolecular Films of Batyl Alcohol 

Some measurements which I have mode on mono 
molecular films of batyl and chimyl alcohols (isolated 
from shark hver oils by Prof J C Drummond) throw 
some light on the molecular structure of these com- 
pounds They have been shown to be, respectively, 
an octadecyl glyceryl ether (Heilbron and Owens, 
Jour Chem Soc , 942 , 1928) and a cetyl glyceryl 
ether (Drummond and Baker, Biorhem Jour , 23, 
274 , 1929) , whether the hydrocarbon chain is at 
tached to the glyceryl group at the o or (i carbon 
atom has not hitherto been decided 

My measurements give 26 sq A for the cross 
section of the head group of batyl alcohol This 
agre<<s with the value for the a monoglycerides (Adam, 
Berry, and lurner, Proc Roy Soc, A, 117, 632, 
1928) If batyl alcohol had the symmetrical /3 struc- 
ture, Its mode of orientation would leqtiire a larger 
area than this, comparable with the 36 so A found 
for mono octadecyl malonic acid (N K Adam, 
private communication) 

In view of these facts, therefore, it seems highly 
probable that batyl and chimyl alcohols have the 
unsymmetncal a structure 

B C J G Knight 
Bactonologicnl Department, 

London Hospital Medical College, E 1, 

Jan 23 


Viruses and Life 

Mb Gkoferfy Samufl states m Nature of Tan 
11, p 61, that ho has difhculty in distinguishmg the 
suppositions vitamol and virus Virus coimotes a 
something of imknown constitution that can pass 
through filters and that causes specific disease 
Vitamol IS supposed to bo of molecular structure 
with attributes of life, and might be parasitic or 
symbiotu or lead an independent existence In the 
study of the viruses the methods of the biologist seem 
to have reached their limit, and the concept and the 
word were offered in the hope of attractmg the atten 
tion of physicists who might be able to oast a ray of 
light on the matter 

If structure is for funition and not function for 
structure, then function should precede For the 
development of stnicture that facilitates metabolism 
(say an envelope having certain qualities) there should 
be metabolism to facilitate 

In the broail theory of evolution there is at present 
a hiatus between the non living and the hvmg , a 
gap which the theory requires should be bridged 
J J Davis 

ITniversity of Wisconsin, 

Madison, USA 


A Deep Sea Echlnoid in British Waters 
On lob 1 3 we took a smgle specimen of the Spatan 
gold Urechinua naresianus m a bucket sample at 
110 metres, seven miles south of Sanda, off 
the Mull of Kintyre It was a young mdividual 
only, 5 mm long The general colour was whitish, 
and the tube feet yellow , two or three large pedi 
cellanas on the aboral side were tipped with deep red 
The sample was a coarse shell gravel with a fairly 
large mixture of sand 

This IS the first record of the species in Bntish 
waters , and with the exception of a smgle record ai 
760 metres, referred to by Mortensen as untrust 
worthy, its previously known bathymetric range wai 
o 1460 to 4480 metres HiLAhv B Moobb 

Marine Staition, 

Millport 
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Scientific Research and Modern Life 


T he recently published report of the Depart- 
ment of ^lentifio and Industrial Research^ 
covers the penod Aug 1, 1028-July 31, 1929 It is 
signed by Lord Barmoor and includes the short re- 
port of the Committee of the Pnvy Council, and the 
longer report of the Advisory Council, together with 
summaries of the work done under the direction of 
the various research boards and by the research 
associations which have received grants from the De 
partment, and also ap^ndices deahng with hnance, 
pubhcations, and the organisation of industrial 
research in various parts of the British Empire 
Originally appointed by an Order in Council of 
July 28, 1915, the Committee of the Pnvy Council, 
consisting of the holders for the time being of oer 
tain Ministerial offices, is charged with the duty of 
directing the application of the sums of money 
provided by Parhament for the organisation and 
development of scientifac and industnal research 
The CTOss estimate for the present year is £644,379, 
of which £31,071 is for headquarters administra 
tion, £32,000 for grants, £5 12,670 for research work 
and research establishments, and £68,738 for the 
Geological Survey of Great Bntain and the Museum 
of Practical Geology, the administrative control of 
which was transferred to the Department in 1919 
Much detailed information is ^ven regarding the 
allocation of the money, from which it is seen that 
the net cost of the National Physical Laboratory 
during 1928-29 was £89,861, of fuel research 
£77,877, of building research £32,362, of forest 
products research 1^4,327, and of food investiga- 
tion £18,546 Of the various research associa 
tions, durmg eleven years the British Scientific 
Instrument Research Association has received 
£100,484, the Woollen, Cotton, Linen, and Rubber 
Research Associations in nine or ten years have 
received respectively £54,643, £92,662, £57,282, 
and £30,983 , while altogether twenty three associa 
tions have received grants The total expenditure 
on the National Physical Laboratory was £195,164, 
but the receipts from outside bodies, firms and 
Government departments, amounted to £105,303 
Though, considering the immense interests in- 
volved the sum at the service of the Department is 
comparatively small, it is probable that the influence 
of the work of the Department is felt in every 
part of the Empire, while perhaps no portion of 
the national income is expended with more bene 
flcial results Agriculture, food, housing, heating, 
lighting, clothing, transport, and commumcations, 
afi profit by the mvestigations either directly 
carried out by the research boards or assisted by 
the Department, and science is not only apphed to 
difficult industnal problems, but it is also made to 
minister to our everyday needs in a thousand ways 
The storage of fruit, the production of beet, 
cutlery manufacture, laundry work, flax growmg, 
boot-makmg, furniture, anthrax from skins and 
hides, coinage, the f^mg of rubber, dentists’ 
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fillings, mites in flour, the cocoa moth, water 
punfication, fish and salt meat, are all among the 
thmgs which are being investigated and will un- 
doubtedly pay for investigatmg No fewer than 
fifty boards and committees are shown as directmg 
the inquines, which affect the whole population 
On these committees sit some of the most dis- 
tinguished men of science in Great Britain, and 
their services to the nation are none the less valu- 
able because in many cases they are given volun- 
tarily These committees may indeed be regarded 
as a great general staff orgamsed for the application 
of science to our common wants 

It 18 impossible in a short article to do justice to 
the great range of subjects that fall within the 
province of the Department, but to illustrate the 
close relationship of its work and everyday life 
we have selected the reports of the Fuel, Food, 
Building, and Forest Research Boards Second in 
importance to none is the national question of fuel, 
whether used for industrial or for domestic pur- 
poses Presided over by Sir Richard Threlfall, the 
Fuel Research Board has local committees m all 
the coal producing areas and maintains the Fuel 
Research Station at Greenwich Of this station 
the Advisory Committee remarks ‘ We take this 
opportunity of expressing to Your Lordships our 
appreciation of the value of the work of this Station 
Your Lordships can be confident that we now have 
a national orgamsation for fuel research which is 
not excelled in any other country ” 

When the Fuel Research Boa^ started its work, 
it gave a large degree of priority to all problems of 
carbonisation, these being considered of importance 
from the point of view of smoke abatement and of 
the production of oil from homo resources It was 
also desired to stimulate industrial development 
Then, too, the Board was asked to advise on the 
composition and quality of gas for public supply 
In connexion with these matters, problems in both 
high temperature and low temperature carbonisa- 
tion have been attacked with noteworthy results 
Now it 18 proposed to carry out a general investi- 
gation of furnace design with particular reference 
to the burning of pulverised fuel, which is being 
introduced both ashore and afloat The chief 
tochmeal problem here is to secure complete com- 
bustion in a small space , hitherto it has been 
considered necessary to have large combustion 
spaces, but for this there does not seem to be any 
basic necessity The production of metallurgical 
coke, the manufacture of water gas, the hydrogena- 
tion of coal, and the composition of tar are all being 
studied An outstandmg feature of the year was 
the starting up of the low temperature carbonisa 
tion plant at the Richmond Gas Works, erected to 
the designs worked out at the Fuel Research 
Station After prehminary difficulties were over- 
come, the plant was successfully put into commis- 
sion, and the new domestic fuel was placed on the 
market as ‘ Gloco ’ 

The Pood Investigation Board is presided over by 
Sir J Q Broodbank, while Mr W C D Whetham 
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18 chairman of the management committee of 
the Low Temperature Station for Research in 
Biochemistry and Biophysics at Cambridge Our 
fuel supplies are ample , our food supplies come 
from all over the world, and the successful preser 
ration and carriage of fruit, vegetables, meat, and 
hah affect every home The storage of fruit has 
been studied for ten years, and it is proposed to 
publish a comprehensive report on it Special 
attention has been given to apples, and recent 
investigations show that there is a critical low 
temperature for each variety of apple, below which 
the fruit rapidly deteriorates in storage For the 
study of fruit an expenmental station is being 
erected at East Mailing, and for the study of fish a 
research laboratory is being inaugurated at Aber 
deen Towards the cost of those the Empire 
Marketmg Board is assisting The value of the 
fish landed in Great Britain last year A^as 
£18,000,000 , the value of the meat imported, 
£109,000,000 — figures which indicate the import 
ance of the trade m these commodities 

While many of the inquiries led to long and 
difficult experiments in the laboratory, an example 
of work of more immediate practical application 
arose through requests made oy the Sheffield and 
Leicester Corporations The question was whether 
the hanging of meat improved its palatability 
Experiments were made with meat < onditioned at 
32° F and 41° F up to ten days hanging, and it was 
found that the palatability was improved, the 
fla\our was retained, and the texture and juicmess 
of the meat improved In the tests, assistance was 
received from members of King’s College for 
W omen and the staff of Messrs J Lyons and Co 


Houses, furniture, and clothing are as necessary 
as food and fuel, and the work of the Building 
Research Board, the Forest Products Research 
Board, and that done by the Cotton, Woollen, Silk, 
Ijcather , Boot and Shoe , and other Research Associa- 
tions, afford many examples of the value of the 
scientific mothoil applied to age long problems 
Limes, plasters, cements, jiaints breeze, artificial 
stone, the weathering of stone, the vibration of 
buildings, wind pressure on structures, are being 
investigated by the Building Research Board, 
while the Forest Products Research Board is 
dealing with the anatomical structure of woods, 
the seasoning of furmture timbers, the shrinkage 
and deterioration of timbers, the testmg of pit 
props, and the habits of the various insects which 
destroy our roofs and furniture Many firms apply 
to the Boards for information, and, in addition to 
advisory work at home, much has been undertaken 
for places so far apart as Burma, British Honduras, 
Australasia, and Kenya 

In other directions work is proceeding on metals 
and alloys, boiler plates and ingot steel, corrosion, 
the fatigue of metals, electro deposition, springs, 
radio telegraphy and telephony, lubrication, cast 
iron, refractories, and many ciigmeering problems 
While one department is engaged on the study of 
steel, another is considering the advisability of 
establishing a national locomotive experimental 
station, and >et another is doing work of value for 
our cathedrals and churches Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, and India are all follow 
ing in the footsteps of the Mother Country they all 
have research organisations, and of their actn ities 
the report gives a brief review 


A New High Voltage 

T he opening by Sir Ernest Rutherford of the 
high voltage research laboratory of Metro- 
politan Vickers Electneal Co , Ltd , at Trafford 
Park, Manchester, on Feb 28 is a noteworthy event 
The increasing use of the outdoor type of construe 
tion for high voltage apparatus makes it necessary to 
determine how this apparatus will act during gales, 
thunderstorms, and snow storms As the standard 
pressure for distributing electrical energy in Great 
Bntam is 132,000 volts, and a factor of safety of 
three or four is desirable, it is very advisable that 
all devices for use m high voltage lines should bo 
tested at pressures of several hundred thousand 
volts 

In the present state of our knowledge, the per 
formance of insulatmg material under very high 
pressures can m general only be determmed by 
experiment Although there are now several 
laboratones abroad which have facilities for testmg 
at a milhon volts with a large reserve of power, yet 
with the exception of the high voltage equipm^t at 
the National Physical LabcHratory, Teddmgton, 
there was none m England It is highly satis 
factory, therefore, that one of the largest mdustnaT 
firms should have built a milhon volt laboratory 
under the supervision of its able engmeers 
No 3149, VoL 126] 


Research Laboratory 

The present laboratory consists of two semi 
independent main buildings and an annex The 
smaller of the two main buildings, which is 47 ft 
long by 67 ft broad, was built in 1923 as a 600,000 
volt power frequency laboratory When it was 
decided to extend the equipment to give a million 
volts, the second main building, 67 ft by 86 ft , was 
laid down with a wall in common with the original 
building The latter is now equipped with devices 
for producing transient voltages and is called the 
‘ surge ’ laboratory The annex contains the 
materials and physics laboratories and a machme 
room where all the generators and runmng 
machinery are isolated so as to reduce noise 

The main electneal equipment consists of two 

500.000 volt, 500 k V a , 60 cycle transformers, one 
being located m the mam laboratory and the other 
m the surge laboratory For producing a milhon 
volts, the two transformers are connected in cascade 
by the well known Deasauer method The second 
transformer, the one in the mam laboratory, is 
shown m Fig 1 As the pnmary wmdmg of this 
transformer has a potential difference to earth of 

600.000 volts, the whole transformer has to be 
thoroughly insulated from the earth This is done 
by means of pedestal pillars which support the tank 

k2 
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fitre practioally identical in conetruotion, each being 
of the core tyro with each limb wound They are 
both immersM m oil 

The aoouiate meaeurement of high voltages is a 
problem of considerable difficulty The standard 
method 18 to use two sphenoal electrodes , then, if 
their jwtentialB are equal and opposite at the instant 
of the discharge, the potentiid difference between 
them can be computed with an 
acoiSbtoy of about one per cent, 
provided that there are no brush 
discharges taking place m the 
neighbourhood When one of 
the electrodes is earthed, the 
accuracy obtainable is not so 
high, possibly because the 
p^ntial of the ‘earthed’ 
sphere is not zero 

The method adopted in the 
new laboratory at Trafford 
Park depends on the theorem 
that the average chargmg 
current of a condenser is pro- 
pcwtional to its capacity and 
to (the maxtmum value of the 
voltage Hence when the 
oapamty and frequency are 
known and the average cur- 
rent due to the voltage is 
measured, the maximum volt- 
age can be deduced A meter 
18 so arranged that its reading 
gives the voltage directly The 
condenser employed consists of 
large surfaces, each twenty feet 
in diameter and having air 
between them (see Fig 1 ) The 
surfaces employed are flattened 
and symmetrical about a ver 
tical axis One is supported 
directly on the bushing insu 
lator of the high voltage trans- 
former, and we other is sus- 
pended immediately above it 
from the roof This condenser 
is the largest high voltage con 
denser yet constructed 

The power rating of each of 
the tra^ormers is 600 kilovolt 
amperes, so that very large 
currents can be suppbed at the 
instant of spark-over In order to get satisfactory 
results, it is well known that it is necessary to 
have a large amount of reserve TOwer available 
The control of the generators whicti are housed in 
the machine room is done from the control desks 
in the laboratories Push buttons control the 
starting and stopping of the driving motors, the 
rheostats which govern their speed and the fre- 
quency meters Ine potentiometer relators which 
control the voltage are motor dnven and give a 
umform rate of voltage variation over the entire 
rai^ with the motor runmng at constant speed 
l^e photograph of a power frequency arc at a 
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pressure of 970,000 volts is shown m Fig 2 The 
spark gap is 12 ft The man shown m the illustra- 
tion was not present when the arc occurred , if he 
had been he probably would have been killed. He 
IS merely mcluded m the photograph to indicate the 
scale of the phenomenon , this was done by a double 
exposure On first entering the laboratory, one is 
impress^ by the large amount of floor space which 
I 18 apparently not utilised Remembering, how- 



Hlgh VoIUge Laboratory at Trafford Park 


over, that at a million volts 12-ft arcs can occur, it 
will be seen that any material or apparatus bemg 
tested must be at least that distance away from 
walls and objects ooimected with the earth Takuig 
the dimeDBions of the transformer mto accoimt, it 
was found that a clear space at least 30 f t m dlia- 
meter was absolutely necessary 

In order to make full scale Wts of large poroelam 
insulators immersed m oil, it was found advisable 
to make a tank 25 feet m diameter and 10 feet m 
depth This has a volume of about 4000 cubic ft 
and would contam about 20,000 gallons of oil 
Good insulatmg oil is not cheap, so this must repre- 
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sent quite a large amount of capital The necessity 
^so of keeping it dry and clean must add consider 
ably to the cost It will be seen that these million 
voltage tests must be very expensive The majority 
of the tests will be earned out by the two trans 
formers used mdmdually at 600,000 volts or less 
In the matenals laboratory there are three trans- 
formers produemg voltages of 11,000, 22,000, and 

100.000 for ordinary tests Two tanks are pro 
vided, for makum tests in hot and cold oil There 
are four testmg chambers m the middle of the room, 
where the matenals can be tested at vanous tern 
peratures and humidities 

In the surge laboratory (Fig 3), apparatus is pro 
vided for testing devices and matenals when sub 
jected to transient voltages produced in various ways 
In systems used for transmittmg electrical power, 
three kinds of surges are recogmsed first, those 
caused by a sudden variation of the load or the 
‘ runaway ’ of a generator , secondly, those due to 
high frequency surges of internal on^ caused by 
Bwitchmg or by an arcing fault , and thirdly, the 
surges caused by atmospheric disturbances, mcluding 
lightiung discharges Modem operatmg expenence 
in Great Bntam where the neutral is earthed 
indicates that hghtmng is the only source of over- 
voltage that has to be guarded agamst The desi^ 
of the insulators, therefore, must be such that the 
mimmum amount of damage is done when the 
hghtmng arc over occurs The dangerous transients 
are the ‘ impulsive rushes ’ which were described 
fully and expenmentally demonstrated by Sir 
Oliver Lodge so long ago as 1889 {Jour Inst 
Elect Engtn , vol 18, p 386 , 1889) 

Bjy arranging a condenser so that it is suddenly 
discharged when a spark gap flashes over, it is easy 
to get what Lodge called an impulsive rush By 
arranging a senes of them in parallel, we can con 
struct an impulse generator The generator in the 
surge laboratory can produce transient voltages up 
to 1,600,000 A mechamcal rectifier is installed 
which produces a voltage of about 700,000 This is 
mainly used for operatmg the impulse generator 
Another set equipped with thermiomo rectifiers is 
generally employed for direct current voltage tests 
Its maximum voltage is 260,000 volts, and its 
terminals can either be at equal and opposite 
voltages or one of them may be earthed 

A special Schering bndge has been constructeil 
for measuring dielectno losses at pressures up to 

600.000 volts Electro mechamcal tests on porce 
lam insulators, and design studies pij switch gear 
and transformer parts, have frequently to be earned 
out m this laboratory It is one of the best equipped 
laboratones m the world, and Messrs Metropolitan 
Vickers Electncal Co , Ltd , are to be congratulated 
on having recognised always that it is necessary to 
use the b^t and most scientific methods of testmg 
the matenals they use m manufactunng their 
machmes and devices and for determmmg their 
factors of safety 

In declaring the laboratory open. Sir Ernqst 
Rutherford expressed the hope tnat before long 
we may be able, by using milhons of volts, to 
produce copious sti^ms m high velocity atoms 
No 3149, VoL 126] 


and electrons m the laboratory An abundant 
supply of swift particles would open up many new 
avenues of attack on the fundamental problems 
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of physics Unfortunately, the finances of the 
ordinary umversity laboratory are very limited 
It IS too much for a umversity to hope for a 
laboratory like this one approachmg a cathedral 
m size It 18 possible, however, that an apparatus 
may be devised which can be operated by a small 
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transformer in an ordmary-sized room gmng ten i that the design of such a device does not offer 
million kilovolts to a vacuum tube Such a piece j insuperable difficulties He congratulated the 



Obituary 


Me a a Campbell Swinion, F R S 

B y the death of Alan Archibald Campbell 
Swinton on Feb 19, scientific research loses 
one who has done valuable work especially m 
X-rays and radio oommuracation The thud son 
of Archibald Campbell Swinton of Kimmerghame, 
Berwickshire, he was born on Oct 18, 1863 His 
father was a professor of civil law in the Umversity 
of Edmburgh from 1842 to 1862 and was also 
Bngadier-General m the Royal Company of 
Archers He could prove direct descent from the 
No 3149, VoL 125] 


Royal House of Scotland Prof Swmton’s second 
son was Captam George S C Swmton, who was 
chairman of the London County Council m 1912 
and chairman of the town-planning committee of 
the new city of Delhi He was also Lord Lyon 
King of Arms Prof Swinton’s sister was the 
mother of Archbishop Lord Davidson 
When a child, Alan Campbell Swinton showed 
a bent towards engmeenng An oil pamtmg of 
him when aged mne, with a steam engine m his 
hand, was shown at the Royal Scottish Academy 
(ConHnutd on p 386 ) 
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“The New Bntanmca ’’ 

The. Encychpaedvi Bnlannica a New Survey of 
Universal Knowledge Fourteenth edition In 24 
volumes Each volume about 1000 pages 
(London The Encyclopaedia Bntanmca ('o , 
I td , New York Encyclopaedia Bntanmca 
Inc , 1929 ) Cloth, i,27 10« 6ei , Half Morocco, 
£30 17s Od , Three-quarter Morocco, £49 10a , 
Full Morocco, £69 , Library Bookcase Table 
included 

I N the opening paragraph of the preface to the 
fourteenth edition of the “ Encyclopaedia 
Bntanmca ”, the editor at once strikes the note of 
innovation which to coming generations will be the 
distinctive mark of this issue of a great publication 
He points out that, from the time of d’Alembert’s 
preface to the great French “Encyclopedie” of the 
eighteenth century, it has been customary to prefix 
to encyclopaedias a general dissertation upon ‘ the 
body and divisions of knowledge, its life and 
advancement, its inspiration and utilities ” His 
own task he has conceived differently Such a uni- 
fying impression, he holds, and all will agree justly, 
has passed beyond the power of man He aims now 
at stating what is the spint amraatuig “ this newest 
design ”, the scope of its contents and the methods 
by which the whole has been formed 
‘ Monumental ’ is a word which has been sadly 
overworked in relation to the heavier literature of 
to day and yesterday , but no other is more readily 
applicable to the “ Encyclopaaciia Bntanmca ” 
With equal propriety it may be termed " more 
lasting than brass ” Each successive edition falls 
out of date as the volume of knowledge increases , 
but each remains a landmark m the progress of 
man towards the completer conquest of his environ- 
ment — ^not m the sense merely of his control of 
material conditions, but in the spiritual knowledge 
which ultimately informs all interpretations of the 
universe and its component parts, however much 
we may try to anchor them to earth with such 
labels as ‘ materialistic ’ and ‘ mechanistic ’ ’ 

In every great encyelopsedia which is worthy of 
that name the spirit of the age takes on bodily 


form This is as true of the fourteenth edition of 
the ‘ Encyclopaedia Bntanmca ’ as it was of the 
ninth and as it was of the first edition one hundred 
and sixty years ago Yet if we would contrast 
to day with yesterday, or perhaps more aptly the 
day before yesterday, we should look to the great 
“ Encyclopedic ” of Diderot and d ’Alembert rather 
than to the ‘ ‘ Britaimica ’ ’ That momentous French 
compilation of the eightt* nth century sounded the 
death knell of the old regime It focused the 
scepticism of which Voltaire was the protagonist, 
tlio Kltalism of which Rousseau was the prophet, 
and the realism of Montesquieu and the natural 
philosophers it gavt gtneral currency to ideas 
which were to bo a driving force in philosophy, in 
science, in literature, and m politics throughout the 
French Revolution and the troubled times in 
Europe of the first half of the nineteenth century 
This spirit still lives Yet if we seek to draw a 
parallel in the conditions of this newer world and 
the old, it IS the ninth edition of the “ Encyclopmdia 
Bntanmca ” rather than the fourteenth which we 
would compare with the “Encyclopedie ” Just as 
the latter inspired the French Revolution and its 
immanent philosophic ideals, the ninth edition 
paved the way to a revolution in every department 
of human life which was no whit less far reaching 
than the political upheavals of the eighteenth and 
early mneteenth centuries, and of which no one can 
yet foretell the full effect When the pubhcation 
of the ninth edition began in 1876 the world was 
still orthodox The ideas of Darwinism had not 
yet gamed currency their full implication — all 
that body of healthy scepticism for which they now 
stand to us — had not been generally perceived, 
much less had their ramifications been worked out 
The leaven had only begun to leaven the lump 
Fourteen years later, when pubhcation was com- 
plete, the viewpomt of science and philosophy, of 
hterature and art, was changing from the static to 
the dynamic We are no longer in the fixed con- 
ditions of a settled universe Once more the in 
quirer stands with the first prophet of evolution m 
a world of flux and can exclaim with Heracleitus 

trdrra pti 
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Yet the very moment m which the philosopher 
seemed to grasp the key which would open the door 
to the secrets of the universe witnessed the shatter 
mg of his hope The spint of inquiry which had 
been released by the break up of the orthodox 
worlcl turned to rend its dehverer On one band, 
the sum of knowledge rapidly passed bevond 
the comprehension of a single synthetic scheme 
on the other, the teleological concepts which had 
been coupled with the evolutionary theory failed 
to make good their validity — a fortunate chance, 
can it be called, otherwise had the world of intellect 
been conBned by an idealism as stenlismg m the 
long run as the orthodox conceptions of the mid 
nineteenth century 

It 18 almost a commonplace of criticism to regard 
the generation which has followed the later years 
of the mncteenth century as materialistic A more 
just interpretation of the intense preoccupation 
with facts which is perhaps the most salient char 
actenstip of that generation would attribute it 
rather to the extension of scientific method to all 
branches of knowledge Most marked, perhaps, is 
the apphcation of that method to flepartmcnts of 
life which, if hitherto regarded vaguely as subject 
to general laws, under a regime of lataaez fatre 
had m practice been left to a more or less m 
formed employment of the method of trial and 
error ’ 

In those sciences of which the subject matter is 
susceptible of study by experiment, there has been 
m the present generation an enormous mcrease in 
the \ olume and intensity of research But m the 
biological sciences, more especially in those which 
bear upon human life, the range of experiment is 
limited Here, however, research has been prose 
outed with no less activity This has been rendered 
possible by a continually increasmg appreciation of 
the degree to which observation can be made to 
serve the purpose of experiment By a widely ex 
tended record of facts observed in varying con 
ditions which afford material for contrast and 
comparison, methods of study have been formu 
lated analogous to the ‘ control ’ of the expenmental 
laboratory It is in the hght of this conception that 
there has grown up in little more than a generation 
the vast body of knowledge which is comprised m 
the study of heredity and that, very slowly it is 
true, the study of genetics, of eugemes, of anthro- 
pology, and of scxuology are coUectmg facte and 
formulatmg principles which are becoming more 
and more the background in the work of social 
welfare and to a degree in actual legislation The 
eflEoct of scientific method m the attack on the 


problems of hygiene and pubhc health is too obvious 
to need comment 

It 18, however, to the War that we must look for 
the most potent stimulus, both directly and m 
directly, to the extension of scientific research and 
to the increased application of its results to the 
practical affairs of life The War was universal in 
its effect The struggle was not confined to the 
trenches , ‘ supply ’ was not merely a question of 
maintaining an array m the field There was no 
department m the life of the nation so remote that 
it w as not vitally affected If chemical warfare w as 
the most obvious provmce of research, it was one 
only of many Eveiy effort was demanded from 
science to help to conserve and extend the rosouices 
of the nation in the vital services of life 

For those who look to a scientific attitude of 
mind as an essential factor in the attack on the 
many and grave problems of this post War world, 
it IS of the utmost moment that the significance of 
science during the War has not been entirely for 
gotten The eliversion of practically the w hole body 
of scientifically trained men m the countrj to the 
service of the nation maelo the public familiar 
vnth certain principles On one hand, it came to 
appreciate that scientific research, however appar 
entlj remote its object from practical affairs, still 
has its value, and, on the other, that even m 
problems ui which science is not directly concerned, 
the scientifically trained mind and scientific 
, methoel ’ m mode of attack minimise i ffort and 
offer the greatest promise of an ultimate solution 
Hence since the close of the War a change of attitude 
towanls science has to bo noted as an element m the 
formulation of popular opinion The age of reason, 
however, is not yet Politics still govern legisla 
tion But the attempt, for example, which is being 
made to formulate basic principles m accordance with 
scientific fact in questions so tinged with emotion 
as marriage and divorce is at least significant 

We may appear to have wandered somewhat far 
from the “ Encyclopaedia Bntanmca ”, but these 
reflections occur inevitably when both its new form 
and content are considered It is a product and a 
reflection of its age as much as earlier editions have 
been At the present day science workers are over- 
whelmed with the volume of research Each be 
comes mcreasmgly absorbed m his own restricted 
field Speciabsation grows from day to day, and 
no one can hope to keep fully abreast with advances 
in fields other than his own The editors have 
therefore had a difficult task to perform The 
general essays, m their day highly valuable contn 
butions to the advancement of knowledge, which 
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have been a feature of earlier editions, have tended 
to disappear In their place, greater subdivision, 
entailing a great increase m the number of 
separate articles, more detailed treatment, and an 
increased volume of specific information so far as 
consistent with due regard to the broailor outline 
of each subject, are the salient features of the new 
edition Agam, borderhne territories between the 
sciences and the interrelation of different scicncts, 
a conspicuous feature in modem research, have had 
to bo adequately covered It is therefore no matter 
for surprise to find that the whole editorial orgamsa 
tion has been fundamentally changed in the pro 
paiation of the latest edition The editorial staff 
has been supplemented, in fact except in its highest 
funetions superseded, by a body of dexiaitmental 
specialist editors Not only has this gi\ en an added 
guarantee of accuracy , it has ensureel a fattuig 
perspective within each department 

A perusal of the list of asseieiato celitors reaels 
like a ‘ ministry of all the talents ” Without 
attempting to give a complete list, a few of the 
moio suggestive names may be mentioned Prof 
Andrade is responsible for physics. Prof Bar 
cioft for physiology. Dr Cloudesley Brereton for 
education (.kogiaphy is in the hands of Prof 
H J Fleure Prof Julian Huxley is responsible 
for biology and zoology, and Prof G 1’ Morgan 
for chemistry Mr T (' Hodsoii edits aiclwcology 
and anthropology, and Prof A 8 ialdnigton, 
astronomy It is unnecessary to pursue the list 
further This brief selection suffices for a taste of 
its quality In addition, as the ‘ Encyclopsedia” is 
essentially a result of Anglo American oo opeiatioii, 
a corps of associatcis, each a recognised expert, was 
organised in NeV \ork, thus effectually securing 
the full representation of American scicntihc 
achievement 

Of the quality of the sections for which the 
associate editors have been responsible, and of 
individual contributions, wo hope to speak in later 
issues For the moment it must suffice to say that 
the new organisation has fully justified itself As 
a work of reference and a source of information on 
points of detail, the value of the “ Encyclopaedia ”, 
speaking generally, has been much enhanced The 
illustrations alone in themselves are a store of in 
formation, and both from the artistic and technical 
point of view are a remarkable achievement It is, 
perhaps, hazardous to prophesy that this edition of 
the “ Britannica ” will be regarded as a permanent 
possession for generations to come , it will certainly* 
long be regarded as a monument of technical 
excellence m book production 


Bacteriology in Medicine 

Medical Research Council A System of Bacteriology 
in relation to Medicine Vol 4 By H J 
Bensted, W Bulloch, L Dudgeon, A D Gardner, 

E D W Greig, D Harvey, W P Harvey, T J 
Mackie, R A O’Brien, H M Perry, H Schutze, 
P Bruce White, W J Wilson I^ 482 (Lon 
don H M Stationery Office, 1029) 2ls net 
rr'lHlS volume is divided into seven chapters, of 
-L which the first four are devoted to the coll 
typhoid group of organisms All the writers have 
special knowledge of the subjects with which they 
have dealt, and the majority have had considerable 
jirat.tital cxpciicncc in the medical aspect of the 
disease of which the baeteiiology is described As 
would be expected, theredori, the aiticles are of a 
high standard Every chapter gives evidence of 
a ve*ry pamstalung and weary search through, not 
only lecent, but also somewhat ancient, literature, 
anel semie of the chapteis miisi, have involved an 
enonnoHs amount of practical investigation , in 
fact, it 18 doubtful whether the book has not suffered 
to some extent bv the iiiiblication of the results of 
elaborate lesearches whieh are moic of aeademie 
interest tlian of praetical scientific value T’hat 
problems of seientifie bacteriology are at piesent in 
a somewhat unstable condition is seen in several of 
the chapters, and it would, wo think, have been 
better if the work of some of the researchers had 
been held back until moii certainty had been 
attained 

In the review of Vol 3, wo criticised the position 
of some of the chapters, and even the desirability of 
including them m that volume Tho same un 
foi tunato grouping is again manifest m Vol 4 Tho 
sejiaratioii of the Pasteurella group and B pseudo 
tvherculosis rodentivm from the chapter on B pesiis 
in Vol 3 IS an example of this The close relation- 
ship between these organisms is admitted by the 
author Ho says, “ Two bacterial species, B peslis 
and B psevdotvJberculoais rodentium to which the 
Pasteurella are most closely related ” This 
may be regarded as a small defect, but surely in a 
work of tho standing of tho present one, it is desir 
able that some definite arrangement of the material 
should have been made and that chapters dealing 
with very closely related bactena should have been 
in one group, or at any rate m one volume, and not 
separated by chapters doalmg with entirely different 
subjects 

Chap 1 deals with Bacillus typhosus With his 
usual clearness and accuracy, Bulloch wntes a very 
mterestmg, short history of the organism, and an 
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aoootmt of the practical diagnosis of typhoid and 
pora-typhoid, by Perry and Bensted, prove of 
great value to all who ore dealing with the subject 
from the clmical side, though more detailed con- 
sideration of some pomts, such os the parts dealing 
with blood culture, would have improved it The 
mam port of this chapter is by D Harvey, and it is 
a valuable contribution to the hterature of typhoid 
fever- There is nothing new about the article, but 
it 18 on excellent summary of a vast amount of 
original work by other workers The author has 
dealt very fully with all the important aspects of 
the bacteriology of this disease, and has not over- 
emphasised minor pomts It seems unnecessaiy, 
however, still to maintain the old statement, re- 
peated m almost every text book on bacteriology, 
of the number and length of the flagella No one 
has a successful stain for them and the necessary 
manipulation must render a count and a measure 
ment utterly valueless 

Again, on p 18 — “ Blood At one time it was 
stated that the findmg of Gram negative bacilli m 
the blood was a possible method of diagnosis of 
typhoid fever But it must bo remembered that to 
obtain a successful culture it is, as a rule, necessary 
to take at least 6 c cm of blood It is obvious, 
therefore, that the chance of discovering a bacdlus 
in a drop of blood is remote ” 

It IS correct to say that the finding of the bacillus 
in the blood is a method of diagnosis, and surely no 
bacteriologist would mismterpret the statement m 
the way suggested in the latter part of the para- 
graph 

Chap u , on the Salmonella group, is by P Bruce 
White Most bacteriologists have worked on this 
group, and all such must recognise the enormous 
amount of work this chapter has demanded It is 
not merely a careful review of the very numerous 
commumcations on the subject, but much is his own 
experimental work That kind of work is very 
laborious and exactmg, and the results are of a very 
high scientific value Wo find it somewhat difiScult 
to appraise its real value, as so many pomts can only 
be fully appreciated by those who have themselves 
worked at the intricate details given m relation to 
the types, serology, etc , of this group of bacteria 
The chapter must be placed as one of the best, if not 
the best published statement of this group, and will 
remam a standard of reference for workers on 
bacteriology It would, we thmk, have been better 
if the details given on p 101 about the " H ” and 
“ 0 ” antigemc variations had been given before the 
reference made to them on p 88 had been wntten 

The pathology of these infections is dealt with 


veary imperfectly and contrasts unfavourably with 
that of the organisms dealt with m the other 
chapters To many of those who are dealing with 
SedmoneUa mfectionsthe pathology is important, and 
they will get httle information of value from this 
article The chapter would have been improved if 
this aspect oT the infections had been dealt with by 
an author famihar with the chiucal mamfestations 
of the diseases caused by this group of organisms 
In spite of these defects, the value of this chapter to 
bacteriologists cannot be over-estimated 

In Chap in , on the dysentery group of bacilb, a 
short history is given by Dr Bulloch, and a bnef 
article, contammg the essential details on the pro- 
duction of toxm and antitoxm on the large scale, is 
written by Dr O’Brien Both are well done The 
rest of the chapter is divided between Dr Gardner 
and Prof Dudgeon The whole chapter gives a 
very complete account of the bacteriology of this 
disease A specially valuable feature is the full way 
in which practical diagnosis m infections with B 
jUxner, B ahiga, and B aonne is discussed 

Chap IV , by W J Wilson and W Bulloch, deals 
with the Colon group and similar bactena This 
chapter will prove of great value to all workers on 
the subject The information is exhaustive, the 
arrangement good, and the writing clear 
T J Mackie, E D W Greig, and W P Harvey 
have contributed Chap v , on the cholera vibrio and 
related organisms Tlie history is again by W 
Bulloch and no comment is necessary Vanous 
aspects are dealt with very fully by the different 
authors There seems to have been a lack of close 
CO operation between the authors, and the state 
ments made by each are not always in agreement 
To take only two examples m thfe examination of 
water, Greig emphasises the importance of takmg 
surface water for examination Ma,ckie makes no 
reference to this important fact Greig and 
Mackie, in dealing with selective media for enrich 
ment, give, in the main, entirely different methods 
Apart from pomts of this kmd, the whole article is 
well wntten and is very accurate and full, and is the 
work of men who have had considerable practical 
expenence m the bacteriology, epidemiology, and 
diagnosis of this disease The discussion of immuni- 
sation in this disease, by Dr Harvey, is a valuable 
addition to the chapter With the exception of a 
few minor pomts, the part by Greig on the patho- 
gemc action of these bactena is in keeping with the 
general excellence of the chapter 

Chap VI IS by H Schutee I have already 
referred to the misplacmg of this chapter It is 
perhaps the most unsatisfactory part m the book. 
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not, however, because of the material and its maimer 
of presentation, but because of the present unsatis- 
factory grouping of these organisms Dr Schiitze 
had made the best of the material at his disposal 
Taken as a whole, the volume under notice will 
be welcomed by all bacteriologists It should find 
a place in every medical library, and to the bacterio 
legist it will be a most welcome guide m all aspects 
of his work Authors and editors are to be con 
gratuiated on this production J M Brattie 

Petroglyphs of California and 
Adjoining States 

Umveraity of California Publicationa in Ameriain 
Archoeology and Ethnology Vol 24, No 2 
Petroglyphs of California and adjoining States 
Bv Julian H Steward Pp 47 238+ plates 
22 94 (Berkeley University of California 
Press , London Cambridge University Press, 
1929) 2 50 dollars 

rf tHIS publication is issueil by the Department of 
J- Anthropology of the University of California 
It contains much that is of great interest to the 
student of pnmitive art, for it is concerned with a 
quantity of drawings which occur throughout 
California, being mostly executed on veitital rock 
surfaces There are both carvings and pamtmgs, 
consisting for the most part of highly convention 
ahsed figures of men and animals as well as what 
can only be classed as geometric patterns, and the 
whole forms a most interesting art group 
Although the rock drawings of California itself 
are the author’s chief concern, he has included m 
his survey those found in neighboiirmg States, 
since, naturally, modern pohtioal boundancs did 
not affect the primitive artists After a brief 
introduction, there follow short accounts of nearly 
three hundred sites where drawings occur These 
are largely based on materials (now in the care 
of the Department of Anthropology at the Uni 
versity) which were generally the contnbutions of 
private mdividuals The author has, however, 
studied a number of sites himself and his work is 
far from bemg purely one of compilation Next 
an analysis of the art is given, and the various 
types of figures to be found are duly classified 
Distnbution maps show that while certam types of 
figures occur throughout the area, others occupy 
a more limited field The paintings, it appears, 
are almost entirely confined to the south west of 
the area under discussion , 

This analysis probably makes the most interest- 
mg reading in the whole volume The human 


form IS represented again and again, and many 
of the conventions and symbols used m similar 
art groups in the Old World are to be observed 
here too Naturally, this does not necessitate any 
cultural connexion between, say, the Copper Age 
artists of southern Spam and these American 
draughtsmen of a probably very different date 
But it 18 interesting to note m the New World 
a similar desire to symbolise and, resultmg there 
from, the occurrence of very similar symbols 
This 18 not difficult to explain, however, for con 
\ entionalisation in the sense in which we are using 
the word means the selection and emphasis of 
certain salient features in the object to be rtpre 
sented and the suppression of all unessential details 
For example, m the much older Upper Palaeolithic 
art, conventionalisation also occurs, and such an 
objeit as a horse’s head, seen ‘ full face’, is repre 
scnteil as a trident like figure — to such an extent 
has the tlroppmg out of detail reduced the picture 
— and we are left with two ears and the mane 
(the central prong of the trident) and length t It 
IS therefore not unnatural to find that, given the 
desire to conventional me the figure of a man, 
certam types of symbols appear m widely separated 
parts of the world After all, there are only a 
limited number of symbol forms to which the 
human shape can la reduced when treated in the 
manner just described 

The author hesitates to regard some of the 
symbols figured on p 184 as being human form 
derivations, but many of them can bo matched 
in the Copper Ago art group of 8pain with figures 
which undoubtedly represent men and women 
Certam other figures were, ho suggests, phallic 
symbols He may bo right, but a simpler explana 
tioii would seem to lie that they are merely 
drawings of human bemgs in which the sex is 
indicated Every Greek statue is not a phallic 
representation because the sex is obvious The 
animals are, of course, more difficult to ‘ re 
naturalise ’, but some of the species indicated — 
including sheep — can be recognised 

The geometric patterns include zigzags^ con- 
centric circles, spirals, etc These are of an especial 
interest, though once again correlations with 
similar figures m art groups m far off parts of 
the world are rash and unwarranted — the number 
of simple geometric designs conceivable bemg 
very limited In any case, however, the Spanish 
and North African counterparts of these geometric 
designs show differences which were not so appar- 
ent when we were considering the conventionalisa- 
tions from hfe 
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The author next considers the meaning of the 
art and its age As regards the former, he rejects 
the notion that the drawmgs were purely decora 
tive m intent, or executed to while away a chance 
half hour They are often found far away from 
settlement sites, and the Indians to-day, though 
professing to know nothing about them, neverthe 
less regard them with awe On the whole, he 
seema to consider that they were connected with 
initiation ceremonies which take place at the age 
of puberty among many primitive peoples The 
question of the ago of the drawings cannot be 
answered with any certamty Most of them prob 
ably date from the Basket Maker to the Cliff 
Dweller or early Pueblo culture The drawmgs of 
the Santa Barbara district (where many of the paint 
mgs are situated) have, however, a very fresh appear 
ance and would seem to be the most recent in origin 
In conclusion, there are no less than 94 half 
tone plates It is perhaps a pity that the carvings 
were almost invariably chalked before being photo 
graphed The process of chalking is in general to 
be avoided for scientific purposes, since it allows 
the personal factor to come into the work Rock 
carvings will almost always photograph well at 
those times of day when the sun’s rays strike the 
figures obliquely, and a certain proportion of such 
photographs would have been very welcome in 
this volume Altogether, however, this is a really 
excellent work, which should not be missed by 
students of Amencan archieology or primitive art 
M C Burkitt 

The Geology of Great Britain 

Handbook of the Otology of Great Britain a Com 
pilative Work Edited by Dr J W Evans and 
Dr C J Stubblefield Pp xii+660 (London 
Thomas Murby and Co , 1929 ) 24« net 

T his handbook is a new and enlarged edition of 
the volume deabng with the British Isles of 
the “ Handbuch der regionalen Geologic ”, pub 
lished in Heidelberg about twelve years ago The 
general plan of the work is the same as that followed 
in the German issue with the exception that Ire 
land 18 no longer included The chapter devoted 
to the geology of the Channel Islands is retained 
Seventeen geologists, all authorities on the par 
tioular subjects with which they deal, have con- 
tributed, and the task of editing the manuscripts 
must have entailed much labour , but the book 
makes a notable advance on the earlier volume, 
and the editors are to be congratulated on the 
successful completion of their work 


As was to be expected from the names of the 
contributors, the chapters devoted to the desenp- 
tion of the Pre Cambnan and Lower Palaeozoic 
rocks are excellent summaries of the knowledge 
now possessed of these formations A few minor 
discrepancies, however, may be noted in reading 
the accounts, but their presence in no wose seri- 
ously affects the subject matter Eor example, 
readers would be enlightened if the phrase “ the 
term Caledoman has come into use in Goodchild’s 
sense” (p 31) were explained One reads later 
(p 142) that Goodchild used the term for a strati- 
graphical imit, whilst earlier (p 2) one finds the 
more familiar use of the term to denote a system 
of folding Again, some confusion is created by the 
use of the term ‘ southern Scotland ’ for southern 
Highlands (p 33), more particularly since an un 
known outcrop of Dalradian in Devoman is shown 
on the map (p 37) as occurring somewhere near 
Lanark Less important is the statement that 
E B Bailey accepts the Moine gneiss as altered 
Torridonian rocks 

The difficulty of keeping abieast with geological 
literature is probably responsible for the absence 
of any reference to the occurrence of rocks of 
Lingula Flags age in a borehole in Essex, and to 
the discovery of the pygidnim of a trilobite {Caly- 
mene sp ) in the Stiperstones Quartzite The speci- 
men IS now preserved in the Museum of Practical 
Geology, and an announcement of its presentation 
was made in 1918 

It would seem that much further study is neces- 
sary before the classification of the rocks grouped 
under Downtonian is finally decided In the 
ISiliinan chapter, an excellent summary of the 
previous investigations is given under the heading 
Downtonian, with the provision that it is os yet 
premature to decide whether the rocks should be 
regarded as belonging to the lower part of the 
Devoman system or retained os the upper members 
of the Silunan In the brief description of the 
Downtonian m the Devoman chapter, however, 
we read that the Downtoman “ may be considered 
to represent a passage from the Silunon to the 
Old Red Sandstone " (p 138) It is perhaps not 
necessary to make further comment on this ques- 
tion of classification at the moment, but ray own 
experience of these beds on the Welsh borderland 
lends support to the view that the Ludlow Bone 
Bed forms a natural base to the Devoman System, 
as advocated by Dudley Stamp and other workers 

By far the most notable contribution to the 
volume IS that made on the Lower Carbomferous 
rocks It 18 concise, lucid, and informative, and 
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the author, besides incorporating a considerable 
amount of original work, has shown great skill m 
marshalling the results attained m England by 
many workers inspired by the earlier researches 
of Vaughan and Garwood Geologists, both m 
England and Scotland, would, however, have wel- 
comed a more up to date account of the Scottish 
Lower Carboniferous rocks Much work has been 
done in Scotland since 1910, and there is, in con 
sequence, a considerable body of palaeontological 
evidence now available to permit a close correlation 
to bo made with the corresponding rocks in Eng 
land, despite the statement that an apphcation of 
zonal methods to the Scottish Carboniferous is not 
possible (p 224) There is every reason to hope 
that further study of the Calciferous Sandstone 
senes of Fife and the Lothians will 3-ield useful 
guide fossib, and the reviewer thinks it probable 
that the Rhynchonellids found by Kirkby in 
Bed VII , a hmestone lying about 3350 feet below 
the Hurlet at Randerstone, St Andrews, may 
represent the horizon of Camarotaichta proam It 
18 not without Bigmficance that algal remains are 
abundant about 100 feet lower in the sequence, 
particularly in Bed IX 

Respecting the Upper Carboniferous rocks, the 
sucemet account of the Millstone Grit is cciually 
\aluable in presentmg in summarised form the re 
searches of Bisat and those of W B Wright and 
his colleagues The zonal studies of OontcUttes, 
initiated m Great Britain by Bisat, have already 
borne fruit in elucidating the somewhat comph 
cated stratigraphical relations within the formation 
The account of the Coal Measures is somehow less 
satisfactory Although the chapter is a veritable 
store of information, it lacks the precision of other 
contributions This is perhaps duo to the absence 
of sections illustrative of the succession in each of 
the principal coalfields The author makes full 
reference to the zonal work of Kidston, Arber, and 
Crookall on the palmobotamcal side, and to the 
studies of Trueman, Davies, and Miss Dix, which 
have built up a sound scheme of classification 
based on the fresh-water MoUusca No notice is 
made of the fact that the Mansfield marine band is 
a honzon that has been recogmsed in Scotland, 
Wales, and m other Enghsh coalfields outside 
Yorkshire and Nottingham It may be of general 
interest to add that the great series of barren red 
measures in Ayrshire have recently yielded pal® 
ontological evidence which proves the presence of 
rooks of the Radstookian stage in this coalfield , 

The rocks grouped under the Penman, Tnassic, 
and Rh®tic receive adequate treatment from their 


exponents The writer of the Permian chapter has 
wisely avoided controversy by stating the connota 
tion of the term Permian as used m his account 
That there is a great need for further investigation 
of the Permian and Tnassic strata in Great Britain 
18 clearly revealed throughout the chapters Thus, 
on p 312 we are told that in the district of Mauch 
lino “ a volcanic group of strongly alkaline charac- 
ter ” 18 associated with red sandstones, assigned by 
some authors to the Permian and by others to the 
uppermost part of the Coal Measures, whilst on 
p 335, under the heading of Trias, the same sand 
stones are referred to the Permo Trias These 
difficulties serve to emphasise the important fact 
that, without the aid of sound palmontological data, 
little reliance can be placed on lithological charac 
ters as a means of correlation 

In the Rhsetic chapter the customary clear 
diction of the author seems to have forsaken him 
in writing the socoiid sentence on p 341 It is so 
long and involved as completely to obscure its 
meaning 

The Jurassic rocks are dealt with in a more ex- 
tended manner than was possible m the first edition, 
and the zonal succession estabhshed in the various 
groups by the studies of various workers, notably 
the late S S Buckman, the Nestor of British 
palffiontologists, is set forth on four correlation 
tables Despite the small discrepancies which may 
be corrected before re issue, the tables will prove 
a boon to students Readers would be helped, 
however, if the English divisions were placed in a 
column to show their approximately equivalent 
stages, and so avoid the need to make reference to 
p 36i where they are tabulated One is surprised 
to read that the mutual relations of the Hartwell 
Clay are still uncertain The chapters on the 
Cretaceous and Tertiary rocks are beyond reproach 
and deserve praise 

Considerable portions of the account of the 
phenomena associated with the glaciation of 
Britain taken from the first edition have been m- 
corporated in the present volume , but the contri- 
butors have brought to bear on the subject a wide 
experience and knowledge gained in Great Bntain 
and other countries This is particularly well 
shown in the description of glacially disturbed 
deposits and m the discussion of glacial tectomes 
The views expounded will be new to many readers 
who have not had access to the authors’ papers 

In spite of the comprehensive way the subject 
has been dealt with, notable work in some areas 
has been entirely overlooked London geologists, 
for example, will Search m vam for any reference 
k4 
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to Lake Oxford and the Gkiring Gap The admur 
able investigations of Dr Sandford in the Oxford 
district are not mentioned m the chapter, although 
a full account of his studies has been given m the 
Oxford memoir issued by the Geological Survey m 
1926 Again, the fine work of Dr Bremner on the 
glacial deposits of the north east of Scotland is 
passed over, eis is also the results of a gravitational 
survey over the buned Kelvm Valley at Drumry, 
an account of which was read at the Glasgow 
meeting of the British Association In the latter 
instance it is possible that the chapter may have 
been set up m t 3 T)e at the time 
The descriptions of the igneous rocks in the 
Ordovician and later formations are much the same 
as appeared m the first edition, but the author has 
m some cases availed himself of recent work to 
bnng hiB account up to date 
Valuable features of the volume are the oorre 
lation tables appearing in most sections and the 
bibliography appended at the end of each chapter 
While the lists of works given are not claimed to 
be complete, they have been compiled with care 
and will be of great service to all workers There 
IB an excellent index contauung more than 5000 
entries J Psinqle 


The Parachor 

TAe Parachor and Valency By Dr Samuel 
Sugden (Twentieth Century Chemistry Senes ) 
Pp vu + 224 (London George Boutledge 
and Sons, Ltd , 1929 ) 12« Qd net 

I N 1923 a short paper by McLeod was published 
in the Traneaciiom of the Faraday Society, 
in which a simple relation between density and 
surface tension was disclosed, namely 
y-C(D-d}* 

where y is the surface tension of a liquid, whilst 
D and d are the densities of the liquid and of its 
saturated vapour at the same temperature The 
significance of this formula was that the influence 
of temperature on surface tension was now repre 
sented m a rational way, smce the surface tension 
was made to vamsh at the cntioal pomt, when the 
densities of the bquid and of ito saturated vapour 
become identical, whereas the formula of Ramsay 
and Shields, in which the density of the vapour 
was Ignored, makes the surface tension vanish 6® 
after the critical temperature is reached 
Up to this pomt the surface tension plays the 
leadmg rdle, but the author of the present volume 
discovered a much more far>reaohmg application 
of McLeod’s formula Thus, if the surface tensum 


y divided by {D-d)* is a constant, it follows at 
once that (D -d) must be a constant if divided by 
yt , in other words, the influence of temperature 
on specific and molecular volumes can be elimin 
ated completely if D is replaced hy D-d and then 
divided by yt The function Myi/{D -d), which 
Sugden calls the parachor, is in fact a molecular 
volume, MID, which has been corrected with the 
help of the surface tension for the overwhelmmg 
mfluence of an internal pressure ranging in typical 
oases from 1600 to 60,000 atmospheres, and is thus 
made independent of the temperatures at which 
it 18 measured It therefore replaces, with greatly 
enhanced efficiency, the old molecular volumes, 
which Kopp attempted in vain to regularise by 
measuring them at the boihng pomt of each liquid 
instead of at the atmospheric temperature These 
old molecular volumes made only a feeble pretence 
at bemg additive functions, since different atomic 
volumes had to be assumed for oxygen in alcohols, 
ethers, ketones, etc , but the molecular parachors 
need only a smgle atomic parachor for each kind 
of atom, and a smgle constant each for the double 
and triple bond, or for the formation of a rmg of 
n atoms, whatever the natime of the atoms which 
are jomed by the multiple bonds or mcluded m the 
rmg It IS, mdeed, entirely pleasing to encounter 
a function which vmdicates forthwith the Kekul4 
formula for benzene, even though it admits the 
existence of an unexplained anomaly m the carboxyl 
group 

The present writer has a peculiar reason for 
thinkmg well of the parachor, since it provided 
the first experimental verification of his contention 
that a double bond need not always be a double 
covalence or a double electrovalence, but may 
sometimes be ‘ mixed ' (or ‘ semi polar ’ as Sugden 
has called it), consisting of a covalence and electro- 
valence superposed on one another This vmdica- 
tion was particularly welcome m view of the fact 
that the first paper on the subject had the honour 
of bemg consigned to the archives of the society 
to which it was sent, although the Faraday Society 
found no difficulty m giving pubhcity to the ‘ mixed 
double bond ’ as a legitimate extension of J J 
Thomson’s theory of ‘ intramolecular ionisation ’ 
The even more conclusive prosf which resulted 
from the resolution of semi-polar compounds mto 
optically active components, and the further evid- 
ence denved from Dr Bennett’s fascinating studies 
of stereoiBomensm, are set out fully in the volume 
now under review 

Whilst the discrimination of double bonds, as 
bemg either nonpolar or semi-polar, was the first 
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and perhaps the most important expenmental 
achievement of the parachor, this function is 
capable of such a wide range of applications that 
most of the outstanding valency problems in 
chemistry provoke at once a question as to the 
verdict which will be given when data from the 
parachor become available In some cases the 
stnctly additive character of the parachor precludes 
the possibility of an answer Thus it makes no 
difference to the parachor whether two double 
bonds are ‘ conjugated with one single bond 
between them, or are more widely separated m 
the molecule, since there is no echo here of the 
anomabes which are called to mind by the phrase 
‘ optical exaltation ’ , moreover, the conversion 
of two double bonds into one triple bond makes no 
difference to the parachor, so that equal values 
are given by systems such as CH,0 C^N and 
CH,N = C = 0 There are, however, many cases 
m which the formation of a ring m place of a double 
bond can be detected, and the later studies of 
Sugden and his colleagues have revealed an array 
of positive and negative anomalies which is amply 
sufficient to keep the parachor in the limelight for 
many years to come 

Sugden himself has found an explanation of 
several large and important groups of negative 
anomalies by calling to bfe the smgle electron bond, 
which has proved so attractive to students of 
‘ partial valencies ’ ever smee G N Lewis declared 
that It takes two electrons to make a bond Lewis’s 
contention appears oven more convincing at the 
present time, when physicists have explamed that 
pairs of electrons spinning in opposite directions 
are required to form a stable electromc system in 
molecules as well as in atoms or ions , but Sugden 
has worked out a senes of formulae which are at 
least consistent with one another and with certam 
postulates as to the parachor value to be assigned 
to this h}q>othetical type of linking 

Whilst, therefore, both chemists and physicists 
may look with dislike on odd electron bonds, it 
must be admitted that all the alternatives which 
have yet been devised have been turned down as a 
result of the expenmental work which the author 
has earned out in order to test them Unbehevers 
can, therefore, only take refuge (like the reviewer) 
m a barren agnosticism, hopmg that a function 
which cannot distmguish between one tnple and 
two double bonds may have failed equally to 
discnmmate between a pair of smgle-electron bonds 
and some more plausible electromc configuration ’ 

Here and there the author is perhaps too con- 
fident in hiB statements Thus, it is not true that 


diborane, B^H,, “ contains only twelve electrons ” 
(p 96) and that therefore “ the presence of smglet 
linkages must be admitted ” (p 130), when there 
are really 10 K electrons and 6 L electrons avail- 
able for joining the 8 atoms , and it is only 
when certain postulates have been accepted, and 
the possibility of alternative interpretations has 
been finally denied, that it tan be admitted, in the 
case of basic beryllium acetate, that “ the parachor 
shows conclusively that the singlet formula is 
correct ” (p 146) Phrases such as these are, 
however, not easily avoided when describing the 
results of a battle in which present victory has been 
won, anil the risk of retreat in the future is still 
too remote to justify the qualifications and re- 
servations which would appear necessary in less 
favourable circumstances 

If Dr Sugden hail merely collected his published 
work into a monograph, and discussed its implica- 
tions in greater detail than is usually possible in 
original papers, he would have rendered a very 
useful service both to his colleagues and to their 
more advanced students He has, however, done 
much more than this, since the volume now under 
consideration also contains chapters on “ The Liquid 
State ”, on ‘ Associated Liquids ”, on “ Atoms and 
Spectra ’, and finally on “ The Quantum Theory 
of Shared Electrons ” These are written in the 
masterly manner of one whose knowledge comes 
from original sources, and has not been distorted 
by transmission through intermediate text books 
For this reason the book can bo commended to 
advanced students who are not specially interested 
m the parachor, but who would like to keep abreast 
with modem research in atomic physics More 
over, even the earliest references appear to have 
been consulted in the origmal, with the result that 
the foundations of our modern conceptions are 
sometimes unexpectedly laid bare The book is, 
in fact, exceptionally well filled with information, 
even for a hardeneii reader of phvsico chemical 
literature, and famibar facts and theories are often 
revealed m an unfamihar light, and with unwonted 
clearness On the other hand, the indices and 
subsenpts are pnnted in such small type that they 
are often defective or illegible The rather be- 
wildering electronic formulae which the author has 
adopted have also given a lot of trouble to the 
prmter, whose symbol for benzene is a very battered 
hexagon It is also curious that, although the 
sjonbol for the parachor is given m the first instance 
on p 30 as [P], it is nearly always pnnted afterwards 
with a supeiffiiious (and umntended ?) full stop 
mside the bracket 
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la conclusion, since the book deals at length 
with the methods of determining surface tension, 
it IS difficult to resist the temptation to brmg to 
gather two phrases m reference to the method of 
deducing tension from the weight or volume of 
fallmg drops “ Iredale has criticised the formula 
used by Harkins and his co workers, and suggests 
a return to an equation given earlier by Worthing 
ton ” Nevertheless, “ the equations of Harkins and 
Worthington are really identical, for one can be 
deduced from the other without introducing any 
approximations ” T M Lowry 


Unofficial Pharmacopeias 

(1) The Extra Pharmacopoeia of Marlindale and 
Westcotl Revised by Dr W Harrison Martindale 
Nineteenth edition In 2 volumes Vol 2 
Pp xxxviu+769 (Ixindon H K Lewis and 
Co , Ltd , 1929 ) 22« 6d net 

(2) Pharmaceutical Formulas P F Vol 1 being 
The Chemist and Druggist Book of selected 
Formulas from the British, United States, and 
other Pharraacoponas, together with Non Official 
Formulas from various Sources Tenth edition, 
entirely revised and rewritten By S W 
Woolley and 0 P Forrester Pp xvi + 1146 
(London The Chemist and Druggist, 1929 ) 15« 

T he last British Pharmacopeia was pubhshed 
in 1914 , a new one is now m preparation 
and IS due to appear in 1931 In the interval, the 
United States has produced two official pharma 
oopeias, the mnth in 1916 and the tenth in 1926 
The long intervals between successive editions, the 
wise conservatism of pbarmacopeial commissions, 
and the limitations imposed upon pharmacopeias 
by their legal status, make it inevitable that there 
must always be a huge materia medica which does 
not hnd official recognition, and this is the happy 
hunting ground of the compiler of dispensatories, 
formularies, pbarmacopeial companions, and in 
general of the mass of literature which may be 
grouped together as ‘ unofficial pharmacopeias ’ 
Such hterature is indispensable to the busy pharma 
cist and medical man, as is evident from the fact 
that the two books now under review are in their 
nineteenth and tenth editions respectively They 
both supplement the official pharmacopeia and they 
are complementary to each other 

(1) The “ Extra Pharmacopeia ” of Martmdale 
began as a modest pocket volume of 300 pages m 
1883, and is now issued in two volumes of 1207 and 
769 pages resiiectively, and even this increase m 
size 18 not sufficient to include all that the author 


would like to put into it, for he is now finding it 
necessary to refer the reader back to information 
given in previous editions but omitted from this 
one The two features which have contnbuted 
more than anything else to the popularity of the 
book are the author’s gift of compressing the 
contents of a paper into a few Imes or a few words, 
and his conscientious industry in searching the 
literature and providmg the reader with references 
to papers or abstracts m readily accessible journals 
The division into two volumes took place in 1912, 
and smee then Vol 2 has been a compact manual 
of chemistry designed to meet the everyday needs 
of the pharmacist and the medical man These 
needs are very varied, and consequently the volume 
deals with such subjects as indicators for volumetric 
analysis, the analytical recognition of orgamo sub 
stances used m medicine, water analysis, embalming, 
composition of proprietary medicines, mould in 
hibition by preservatives, etc The author is one 
of those fortunate people who is not hypnotised 
either by authority or the printed word, and his 
remarks on some fashionable doctrines and pro 
cesses are shrewd , sometimes piquant, and invariably 
tmetured by a gemal conservatism Like all 
editions of this work, this edition is remarkably 
free from errors and is well up to-date 

(2) “ Pharmaceutical Formulas ” is a book of 
entirely different type, being almost wholly con 
cemed with the compoundmg of drugs, a subject 
with which readers of Nature probably do not 
desire to extend their acquaintance beyond that 
casual and mvoluntary knowledge forced upon them 
by occasional illness The real public service 
rendered by the issue of a book like this may per 
haps be illustrated by reference to such a substance 
as acnfiavine Most organic chemists are aware 
that the discovery of this material marked a distmct 
advance in chemotherapy, but few realise that its 
practical use in medicme depends upon the exercise 
by the pharmacist of his art, so that it may be 
presented to the medical man m a form suitable for 
apphcation In this volume five preparations of 
acnfiavine — solution, lotion, emulsion, paste, and 
poultice — are described, and from them the busy 
practitioner can select the form best smted for 
any particular case The book gives the same 
kind of information for each and all of the hundreds 
of matenals which modem science has placed at 
the service of medicme 

A pleasant feature of the volume is its insistence 
upon the historical aspect of the pharmacist’s art 
and the bnef but wholly delightful note upon 
‘ honey water ’ which George Nelson, author of 
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“ The Compleat Course of Chymistry ”, oompounded 
for King James II is an example of how such things 
should be written It is a little surprising to fand 
that “ Confectio Damocratis ”, invented by Mith 
ridates the Great, 134 b c , may still hgnro in 
modem medicine It is an ingredient of the 
original ‘ Warburg’s tincture ’, a mixture still used 
by some European residents in the tropics, and it 
may be regarded as the real ancestor of the aromatic 
confection invented by no less a person than Sir 
Walter Raleigh, and which in a modified form is 
still official in the last edition of the British 
Pharmacopeia T A H 

Birds and their Ways 

(1) The Cmobirds a Study tn the Biology of Social 
Parasitism By Dr Herbert Enedmann Pp 
xvii + 421 (Springfield, 111, and Baltiraort, 
Md Charles C Thomas , London Bailli^re, 
Tindall and Cox, 1929 ) 275 net 

(2) Birdi and Green Places a Book of Australian 
Nature Gossip By Alec H Chisholm Pp 
xiv + 224 + 60 plates (London and Toronto 
J M Dent and Sons, Ltd , New York E P 
Dutton and Co , Inc , 1929 ) ISs net 

(3) The Birds of South East Devon being a List of 
those Species known to visit that part of the County 
including and lying to the East of the Exe Valley 
By Lewis R W Loyd Pp 176 + 6 plates 
(London H F and G Witherby, 1929 ) 
10« 6d net 

(4) The Birds of Ayrshire By E Richmond Paton 
and OUver G Pike Pp xxi + 228+26 plates 
(London H F and G Witherby, 1929 ) 21« 
net 

(1) rr^HAT form of parasitism which is familiarly 
-L exemplified by the common cuckoo in 
Europe, and by some other members of its family 
found m Europe, Asia, and Africa, occurs also among 
the cowbirds of the New World, among the weaver 
birds Mid the honey gmdes of Africa, and m one 
South American species of duck As it doubtless 
ongmated separately in each of tllbse diverse 
groups, it constitutes a very remarkable instance 
of parallel evolution Next to the cuckoos, the 
cowbirds are the best known of the groups, and 
Dr Friedmann’s important monograph bnngs 
together the existing information as to their re 
productive habits, and adds to it the results of his 
own intensive observations 
The cowbirds belong to the family of hangnests, 
closely allied to the finches There are seven 
species, in three genera, and six of these belong either 


to South or Central America the remaining species 
18 widely distributed in the northern continent 
Two of the species are rarities known only from a 
few specimens, but the habits of the other five 
present material for an interesting comparative 
study 

The bay winged cowbird of South America is 
parasitic only in that it lays m other birds’ nests, 
taken by force or found disused If necessary, 
moreover, it builds for itself , and m any case it 
incubates its eggs and rears its young in quite a 
normal manner The screaming cowbird is truly 
parasitic, but its solo victim is the preceding species ' 
Mor< than one egg may be laid in the same nest, 
and there is no removal of eggs of the rightful 
owner The shiny cowbird, widely distributed over 
South America, victimises many species, but its 
parasitic habit is poorly developed and somewhat 
hapha/anl in its oiDeration Very many eggs are 
laid, and of these the majority are wasted the 
eggs of the victims are frequently destroyed , but 
so also art eggs of its own sjitcies on occasion, so 
that this cowbirtl itself exorcists a chock upon its 
increase in any locality The North American 
cowbird has the parasitic habit bettor devcloiied 
and lays a small number of eggs to good purpose 
the specita which it has bein known to victimise 
number a hundred and fifty eight, and individual 
bmds, unlike cuckoos, show no very definite spcci 
fioity m their choice of victims Tho red eyed cow 
bird of Central America is jiarasitic upon a limited 
number of species The noc grackle, a close ally 
of the true cowbirds, is also parasitic 

As with our common cuckoo, tho young cowbmd 
usually survives at the expense of the offspring of 
its foster parents These are not ejected but are 
trampled or starved to death in tho struggle for 
food Young screaming cowbirds, however, live 
in amity with the young baywmgs belonging to the 
nest this is paralleled in the Old World by the 
case of tho great spotted cuckoo and the magpie 

Dr Friedmann’s monograph is a mine of in- 
formation on the reproductive habits of cowbirds, 
but it is not a very readable book except "for the 
senous student A more adequate general survey, 
summansmg the systematic accounts of the several 
species, would have added greatly to its value, and 
the brief final chapter discussing the evolution of 
parasitism might well have been amplified There 
are some curious mistakes, as in the naming of the 
races of the North American species on page 162, 
and m the description of the diagram on page 263 

(2) Mr Chisholm’s book is of a very different 
type It 18 frankly a collection of ‘ Nature gossip ’ 
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rather than a contribution to scienoe , but the 
author has the advantage of deahng with an avi 
fauna of which httle of a popular kind has been 
wntten, that of Queensland, and he describes the 
habits of many strange and wonderful birds which 
the reader in Great Britain knows, at most, only 
from captive or museum specimens Mobs of emus 
running on the great plains , the curious bee like 
swarming of the wood swallows , the rare paradise 
parrot nesting m termites’ mounds , the cradle 
nest of the fairy warbler , the truly extraordinary 
habits of the bower birds these are among the 
subjects on which Mr Chisholm discourses pleas- 
antly, weaving his account of the birds into the 
story of his personal experiences in search of 
them 

(3 and 4) The remaimng two books on our list 
come within the category of district avifaunas 
Works of this type fulfil two functions in the 
first place, they are of local interest, and, in the 
second, they provide valuable material for the 
compilers of books on the birds of the country as 
a whole Neither of these works comes up to the 
veiy highest standard for this class, but both are 
competent and useful contributions Mr Loyd is 
at a disadvantage m dealing with an area of which 
the limits are not recognised, and he does not 
always observe them himself He also encumbers 
his accounts of the local status of each species with 
brief general remarks which are inadequate for any 
purpose and irrelevant to the special object m view 
The work of Messrs Paton and Pike contams some 
very beautiful photographs of birds, although here 
again relevance may be questioned 


Evelyn’s “Fumifugium” 

Fiim%fug%um By John Evelyn, of Balhol College, 
Oxford, in 1661 Now reissued as an Old Asb- 
molean Reprint in the Year of the refacing of the 
Old Ashmolean Museum, which, like ‘ Fumi- 
fugium was de<|icated to King Charles II , 
founder of the Royal Society Pp viii+49 
(Oxford Dr R T Gunther, Folly Bridge, 1930 ) 
2a M 

Y OCAL as have been the protests against the 
emission of smoke and fumes from the chim- 
neys of electric power stations m London, when 
one reads No 8 of Old Ashmolean Repnnts, the 
“ Fumifugium ” of John Evelyn (1661), these 
modem protests seem couched in language mild 
Mid restrauied compared with the dianst’s wealth 
of obloquy and sustamed invective against the 


effects of burmng of coal by brewers, dyers, lime- 
burners, soap- and salt-boilers, and other private 
traders Additional picturesqueness is obtamed, 
not by the modem method of pictures showing the 
pall of smoke over our cities or the corrosion of 
stonework, but by lurid quotations from the classics 
to heighten the condemnation of “ that Hellish 
and dismal Cloud of Sea Coale ” with its “ fuh 
genous and filthy vapour, corrupting the Lungs”, 
causmg the City of London to resemble rather the 
“ Suburbs of Hell than an Assembly of Rational 
Creatures and the Imperial Seat of our mcomparable 
Monarch ” Truly John Evelyn was a man before 
his time, and his “ Fumifugium ” characteristic- 
ally not only describes the grievance, but also 
mdicates the remedy and suggests an ameliora- 
tion 

Writing so soon after the Restoration, Evelyn 
philosophises on the effects of pure air, contrastmg 
the proneness to rebellion of northern nations, 
with the more constant and steady temper of the 
inhabitants of lands nearer the tropics His com 
mendation of air “ which is clearo, open, sweetly 
ventilated and put into motion with gentle gales 
and breezes ” would meet with the approval of 
Prof Leonard Hill On the other hand, he recog- 
nises that while the effects of ill conditioned meat 
may be mitigated by cooking, poisoned air insinu- 
ates itself into the vital parts immediately An 
eclipse, he declares, darkens the attributes of the 
otherwise mcomparable City of London, on the 
situation and advantages of which he writes a fine 
panegyric, and this, not from the “ Culinary fires ”, 
but from the ” Tunnels and Issues ” of the afore- 
said traders giving off ‘‘ that permcious smoake 
which sullies all her glory superinducing a sooty 
Crust or Furr upon all that it lights, spoyhng the 
moveables, tamishmg the Plate, gildmgs, and Fur- 
niture and corroding the very Iron bars and hardest 
Stones with those piercing and aenmomous Spirits 
which accompany its Sulphure ” Further, it 
kills fiowers, fruit, and bees, so that they can 
no longer thrive m the neighbourhood of the 
Strand, unless on such occasion as when coals 
were scarce by reason of the blockade of Newcastle 
in 1644 

Worst of all, those who repair to London become 
immediately afflicted with divers ailments of which 
detailed and picturesque description is |pven 
” For IB there under Heaven such Goughmg and 
Snuffing to be heard, as m the London Churches 
and Assemblies of People, where the Barkmg and 
the Spttmg 18 mcessant and most importunate 1 ” 
In the current of his mvective, Evelyn is earned 
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somewhat to overstate his case when he affirms, 
“ that it IS not the Dust and Ordure which is daily 
cast out of their Houses but this contmual 
Smoake, which renders the Streets of London 
dirty even to a Proverb ” 

In Part 2, Evelyn suggests the removal to a 
competent distance of factories giving off this evil 
smoke, a remedy which, however suitable to his 
time, would not be a solution in ours, when to 
domestic chimneys is attributed at least half of the 
smoke nuisance His selection of a site five or 
SIX miles distant from London “ below the River 
of Thames” and apparently east of Blackheath, 
having regard to the prevailing winds and to water 
transport, is remimscent of a phase m the present 
controversy Not only, however, should the smok 
mg factories be removed, but he would also have 
bamshed churchyards, slaughter houses, gaols, 
chandlers’, fishmongers’, and butchers’ yards to 
some place farther off, to prevent their distemper 
mg the air breathed by the inhabitants While 
these opinions leave no doubt as to Evelyn’s 
fitness for his post of commissioner for improvmg 
the streets and buildings of London, it is to be 
feared that the opportumty afforded by the Great 
Fire was not seized on to give effect to his views 
and to Wren’s ideas of town planning in the recon 
struction necessary after that event 
As might be anticipated in one so fond of 
gardemng, Evelyn’s scheme for “ Melioration of the 
Aer of London ” is “ by Way of Plantations ” In 
all low lying grounds near the city, and especially 
towards the east and south west, he suggests the 
plantation of belts of trees, Imed with fragrant 
shrubs, while the spaces between the trees would 
be used as borders filled with sweet smelhng 
flowers It 18 a pleasure even to read the list of 
these fragrant plants, and to conceive a London so 
small as to warrant his hope that “ the whole 
City would be sensible of the sweet and ravishing 
varieties of the perfumes ” 

If Evelyn should return to day as First Com 
missioner of Works, what would he find m the 
conditions of the colossal city London has m the 
meantime become ? Still the only partially solved 
smoke problem of the innumerable domestic fires, 
but let us hope soon the suppression of smoke 
and acids from the chimne 3 rs of large installations 
consuming coal , an mcreasingly healthy city 
through unproved samtation, rather than Emo- 
tion of smoke , while perhaps the large wea still 
given up to open spaces and parks would m some* 
measure satisfy the author of ‘‘ Sylva ” and the 
‘‘ Compleat Gardener ” R R 


Hydrogen Ion Concentration 

Hydrogen Ions their Determination and Importance 
in Pure and Industrial Chemistry By Dr 
Hubert T S Britton (Monographs on Applied 
Chemistry, Vol 3) Pp xiv+515 (London 
Chapman and Hall, Ltd , 1929 ) 26s net 

T he introduction of the osmotic and electrolytic 
dissociation theories of solutions initiated, 
as 18 well known, a new era in the development of 
chemistry, and the new direction which was there 
by given to the interpretation of chemical pro- 
cesses taking place in aqueous solution soon made 
itself powerfully felt also m the various branches 
of biological science and in the study of colloids 
The influence of different salts on colloidal matter 
and on the livmg ceils of plants and animals became 
the subject of extensive and intensive investigation, 
and it was found that many of the observed phi no- 
mena could best bo interpreted as duo to the specific 
action of ions 

Although it was to the action of the ions of salts 
that attention was at first mainly directed, it came 
to be recognised later that a position of special 
importance must be assigned to the hydrogen ion , 
and at the present day the ‘ acidity ’ of the medium 
IS known to exercise a profound influence in ojicra 
tioivs and processes of the most diverse kind In 
volumetric and gravimetric analysis, m the precipi- 
tation of metal hydroxides, in soil analysis, m 
bacteriology, and m many industrial operations, 
the concentration of hydrogen ion is a factor of 
fundamental importance The determination and 
control of the concentration of hydrogen ion in 
a solution has, in consequence, received a rapidly 
uicreasing measure of attention in recent years In 
view of the important part played by hydrogen ion 
concentration and of the widespread necessity of 
obtaining a knowledge of the methods of deter- 
mming and controlhng the concentration of 
hydrogen ion, the present work by an author so 
competent and well quahfied as is Dr Britton, is 
sure of a very hearty welcome 

In the opemng chapter, the author sets forth 
the theory of the electrometric methods of deter 
mimng the concentration of hydrogen ion and 
adopts the ion concentration rather than the 
activity theory in the interpretation of electrode 
potentials The decision of the author m this 
respect has doubtless much to commend it m view 
of the public for which the book appears to have 
been written, but even a short discussion of the 
relation between the lon-ooncentration and the 
activity theories would have given an additional 
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value to the book Following on the disouasion 
of the theory of electrode potentials there comes 
a descnption of the different krnds of electrode, 
and workers will find the author’s account of the 
use of the quinhydrone and glass electrodes of 
particular interest and value The latter electrode, 
especially, is probably not so well known as it 
should be 

In the succeeding chapters the author gives a 
very full, clear, and, on the whole, satisfymg 
exposition of the practical applications of the 
electrometric and colorimetric methods of deter 
mining the concentration of hydrogen ion in sohi 
tion, and points out the importance of such deter 
minations m analytical chemistry, in the industries 
of tanmng, brewing, baking, dyeing, etc , in the 
manufacture of paper, and m the refinmg of sugar 
The r61e of the hydrogen ion concentration in 
connexion with the purification of water, sewage 
disposal, and the fertility of soils, is also clearly 
discussed 

In the volume before us, the third of the admit 
able senes of monographs edited by Dr Howard 
Tnpp, the author maintains the high standard 
of excellence set by the preceding volumes, and 
the work is remarkably free from printers’ and 
other errors The book deserves to bo, and doubt 
less will be, widely read, not only by advanced 
students of chemistry but also by those who are 
interested m the raap^and varied branches of science 
and industry in which the concentration of hydro 
gen ion plays a vitally important part A F 


The Mechanical State of the Future 

The Conquest of Thought by Invention in the Mechan- 
ical State of the Future By H Stafford Hatfield 
(Psycho Mimatures General Senes No 26 ) 
Pp 117 (London Kegan Paul and Co , Ltd , 
1929) 2« 6d net 

A GREAT deal of thought is being concentrated 
to day on the general aspects, the underlymg 
pnnoiples, and the probable future of our civilisation, 
which is supposed to be distmguiahed from all previ- 
ous civilisations by a dommatmg industnahsm grad- 
ually extendmg and deepenmg its hold throughout 
the entire social organism until it is complete master 
thereof, holding it under gnevous thraldom, body 
and soul The present small volume, one of the 
Psyche mimatures now bemg published by Messrs 
Kegan Paul, attempts to show that this domination 
will take the form of a perfectly mechamsed State 
m which practically every function and activity of 
the mdividual citizen will be a matter of regulated 


routine, and all his actions will be so guided and 
prescribed by the State that he will have httle or 
no imtiative or vobtion of his own , he will become 
a semi-hypnotised automaton, a machine slave 
The Machme Age will have arrived, not only m a 
literal sense wherem every part of manufacture 
will be done by machinery, but also in a wider and 
more figurative sense, wherein the machinery of 
government, of municipal organisation, and of m 
dustrial organisation will be so perfected that every 
circumstance or condition of the individual citizen 
will have its appropriate formula , and all that he 
will have to do to achieve a wholly successful life 
will be to apply formulae as and when required, and 
with a minimum of conscious thought, effort, or 
mental disturbance of any kmd Thought will 
have been conquered by invention 

This IS surely a strange paradox, an apparent 
contradiction in terms if, as one seems justified in 
assuming, invention is among the highest forms 
of thought , but what Dr Hatfield probably had 
in mind was the ultimate domination of society 
by extreme mechanisation beisod on invention, so 
that thought might almost seem to become super- 
fluous, and he was probably looking about for a 
starthng or impressive formula for expressing such 
a possibility But his definition of invention is not 
altogether satisfactory , he says 

“ The word invention is mtended to cover the 
whole of the moans by which humamty makes use 
of accumulated knowledge to eliminate the chances 
and difficulties of coping with the external world 
and to render it more agreeable ” 

This excludes a considerable field of invention 
which does not, directly or mdirectly, aim at mak- 
mg the world more agreeable, and includes also a 
vast amount of invention which the author him- 
self IS perhaps contemplatmg under his definition, 
but which, instead of makmg the world more agree 
able, has had precisely the contrary effect It may 
be, however, that the great majority of people 
would like to be reUeved of all responsibihty, to 
have nothing to do but obey rules and regulations, 
to lead a perfectly safe hfe sheltered from all the 
perversities of fortune or misfortune, to become 
vohtionless automata But whether this is the 
best and highest and noblest destmy of the human 
race is another matter It is true that Dr Hat 
field has made provision for ongmal thought, 
scientific research and speculation, and original 
creative work of all kmds, m special segregated in- 
stitutions, altogether apart from the common herd , 
and yet it may be questioned if this is quite the 
best consummation for science itself to aim at 
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However, it is only fair to say that the author is 
not speaking of the ‘ best but the inevitable 
On psychological grounds, possibly a plausible 
ease might be made out for predicting some such 
culmination for our civilisation as that which Dr 
Hatfield presents , but it is a hopeless and gloomy 
picture, an ignoble destiny mdeed for the human 
race, and it does seem that sufficient account has 
not been taken of all the relative factois and of any 
possible ameliorative or preventive measures that 
could be suggested If one could only regard the 
book as a very clever and subtle satire, a brilliant 
caricature of what we are coming to, the outlook 
would be loss hopeless, but the author appears to 
be in deadly earnest, and he concludes his highly 
interesting and thought provocative thesis with 
the assurance that “ All this is hapiiemng, so it 
seems to me, m so inevitable a manner that any 
argument concerning its desirability appears futile ” 
There is thus no more to be said W 0 L C 


Witches, Vampires, and the Devil 
{ 1 ) IF itch Hunting and W itch Trials the Indiriments 
for Witchcraft from the Records of 1373 Assizes 
held for the Home Circuit a d 1539-1736 Col 
looted and edited by C L’Estrange Ewen, with 
an Introduction Pp xiii + 345 + 7 plates (Lon 
don Kegan Paul and Co , Ltd , 1929 ) 2l« not 

(2) The Vampire in Europe By Montague Sum 
mors Pp XU + 330 + 8 plates (London Kegan 
Paul and Co , Ltd , 1929 ) 15« net 

(3) The Demi an Historical, Critical and Medical 
Study By Maurice Gar 9 on and Joan Vinchon 
Translated by Stephen Haden Guest from the 
sixth French edition Pp 288 (London Victor 
Gollanoz, Ltd , 1929 ) 12« 6d net 

ri'lHESE three books on witchcraft and cognate 
-I- matters afford an mterestmg contrast in 
method The first deals objectively with facts, and 
thereby adds much to our knowledge, the third 
analyses famihar material from an original pomt 
of view as a psychological study , while the second 
may enlarge the reader’s ideas as to the extent of 
human creduhty even in these days 

(1) Mr Ewen’s book IS a mme of information for 
the student A patient exammation of documents 
m the Record Office has resurrected a large number 
of cases never previously noted, either by Hutchm 
son or by other wnters on witchcraft Prof Note- 
stem’s list of 100 oases m the home counties is 
swelled to five hundred individuals and seveh 
hundred indictments To those is added an appen 
dix oontainmg a list of further cases mentioned m 


contemporary documents, but not in the records 
of the courts Mr Ewon has also provided his 
readers with a complete apparatus for the study 
of the subject 

In his lengthy introduction to the abstracts of 
indictments which forms the mam section of the 
book, Mr Ewen surveys the whole machinery of 
witchcraft persecution, including the legislation 
from the earliest times, the courts in which trials 
might be held, and the procedure from information 
to trial The abstracts themselves are a valuable 
survey of the essential features of English witch 
( raft, ami of the ends which the witch was supposed 
to have in view It is interesting to note that one 
witch was accused of digging up the skull of a dead 
man, an allegation also made in the Lancashire witch 
trial of lfil2 Gilt pomt of significance to emerge is 
that, so far as the home counties are concerned, 
the witchcraft persecution reached its highest under 
Elizabeth, and not under the Commonwealth, as 
18 usually stated , anotlu r is the exceptional pro 
minence of Essex as the home of the witch 

(2) In “ The Vampire in Europe ”, Dr Summers 
follows up his previous volume on the vampire by 
a collection of relations arranged under coiintnes 
It affords plentiful material for students of the 
sujiemaiural , but the author has had to mterpret 
the vampire belief rather liberally to bring some 
of his data within the bounds of his subject Out 
side eastern Europe there is practically no evidence 
of the real vampire In ancient Greece and Rome, 
and still more in England and Ireland, until the 
literary efforts of modern times, the cases noted by 
Dr Summers are those of ordinary ghosts, often 
malignant, rather than of vampires The place 
of the vampire was taken by the were wolf In 
this volume Dr Summers appears to have abandoned 
his earher methods entirely and to accept all stones 
at their face value as evidence — even fiction I 

(3) “ The Devil ” is a useful corrective to Dr 
Summers It is also an answer, on one hand, to 
those who regard witchcraft as a surviving primitive 
rehgion, and on the other, to those who disi^ss the 
evidence as due to, vaguely, hysteria As regards 
the first point, the authors hold that, beyond a few 
very general ideas, there is little of primitive magic 
m the witchcraft doctrine, except in so far as 
Innocent VIII gathered up much popular folklore 
m his famous Bull Nor was the devil a pnmitive 
concept Many hold that the concept of the devil 
was built up by the medieval church, just as the 
whole of the machinery of the witchcraft organisa- 
tion was evolved by the Inquisition and judges 
through the medium of their examinations, which 
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were directed to elicit certain information Bebef 
in the devil, on the other hand, is no evidence of 
delusion either in medieval or modem times It is 
an article of faith m the Roman Church, and before 
the explanation of hysteria can be apphed to the 
facts, the border Ime of delusion must be fixed 
The oases studied in the medico legal section of the 
book throws light on many manifestations of occult- 
ism They should be studied in conjunction with 
some of the cases of vampirism quoted by Dr 
Summers It must, however, be urged that the 
authors have paid too little attention to the survival 
of a strong element of real primitive belief among 
the people Can we fix a limit to the extent they 
were prepared to go in putting it mto operation ? 


The Trend of Applied Optics 

Applied Optice and Optical Design By Prof A E 
Conrady Part 1 Pp ix 4- 618 (London 
Oxford University Press, 1929 ) 50s net 
APPLIED optics, once a languishing subject, 
has now largely emerged from the phase of 
semi stagnation on one hand, and exploitation on 
the other, m which the outbreak of the Warfoundit, 
and this book, contrasted with the predecessors of 
its class, emphasises the decided present-day trend 
of the science In his endeavour to confine his 
attention to ‘ real optics ’, Prof Conrady has been 
influenced by some well-known criticisms of Prof 
Silvanus Thompson What was known as * geo- 
metncal optics ’ has, indeed, m more recent years, 
barely held its own against its cntics, for it had 
certainly encroached to an unjustifiable extent 
upon neighbouring fields, at a period when un 
scrutinised criteria and false generalisations entered 
largely into its practical apphcation The optical 
designer, examining his problems by the aid of 
such imperfect theoretical means, saw as through 
a glass darkly, quite unpercemng the imperfect 
nature and inadequacy for his purposes of the 
methods currently adopted and the shadow of fact 
which they revealed In later years the workmg of 
an ampler conception of the subject has removed 
the old mconsistencies and mdica^ fresh avenues 
of considerable possible development of the older 
plam theory 

Broadly speaking. Prof Conrady proceeds by 
the conservative adoption of a type of semi- 
analytioal method mdependently developed, and 
aims at pro^mg a text book smtable for the use 
of students^ the subject, in whom some rudi- 
mentary preliminary knowledge can be njunifued 
The book opens with a chapter on “ Fundamental 


Equations”, m which some of the simple, first 
order geometnoal properties of symmetncal optical 
systems are considered and the old familiar com 
putmg formulas for the tracmg of an axial ray 
attributed to Bessel are given Some further 
account of the simple Gaussian theory is given 
afterwards m Chapter ix on the general theory 
The student who reahses at the outset the import 
ance of a thorough knowledge of the correct 
manipulation of the instrument of numerical cal 
culation will find useful guidance in the various 
practical hmts and examples 

Chapters follow m which spherical and chromatic 
aberration are considered upon the basis of tngono 
metrical calculation and leading up to the design 
of simple forms of achromatic object glasses, 
approximate algebraical expressions for these 
aberrations to facibtate the preliminary design 
bemg deduced from the fundamental equations and 
graphical methods being employed to advantage 
The chapter on spherical aberration is followed by 
a discussion on the physical aspect of optical 
images from an elementary point of view and the 
foundation of a system of optical aberrational 
tolerances, based upon the so called ‘ Rayleigh 
limit ’, IS laid, m readmess for application m sue 
ceeding chapters 

Up to this stage, the student must be supposed 
Ignorant of the aberrations and circumstances 
affecting extra axial image formation, and the 
foUowmg three chapters are devoted to this sub 
ject, which IS approached by way of an apphcation 
and extension of the previous algebraical third 
order treatment of axial spherical aberration of ray 
intersections applied to single surfaces Expres- 
sions similar to the aberration sums of von Seidel 
are thus obtamed and employed as the basis of 
discussion with apphcation to practice, the case of 
a system of ‘ thm ’ components being especially 
considered Keeping in sight the appropriate 
needs of students. Prof Conrady clearly distin- 
guishes three “ Fundamental Laws ”, these being 
generalisations of practical importance drawn from 
the third order theory of obhque pencils Direct 
computational expenence of obhque aberration is 
postponed to a much later stage, where formula are 
given for the tracing of an obhque beam through 
any given axially symmetrical system Here it is 
sought to fortify the method by takmg advantage 
of the foregoing analytical work in the mterpreta- 
tion of the results of computation 

For the purjiosee of this first part, the third 
order analytical treatment does not seem to offer 
any outstanding rntruisic advantages over the 
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available alternative systems, or to exemplify how 
the subject, although not allowed to “ b^ome 
drowned m a vast mass of complicated algebra ”, 
may be presented to the student with any gam in 
clarity and perspicuity While so much remains 
to be done m the subject, it is a most lamentable 
fact that even upon common ground there should 
be no trace of an underlying unity in treatment or 
even in the notation employed by different writers 
This IS m striking contrast to other progressive 
branches of applied mathematics, and as a result 
thereof, talented energies attracted to the subject 
in the past have been largely expended merely in 
mdependently evolving, m special notations, fresh 
metamorphoses of essentially the same theory, 
which have for the most part entered upon the 
world still born, destmed to remain buned in the 
obscurer recesses of literature 
The general form of Prof Conrady’s algebraical 
theory must accordingly be famdiar to the average 
reader Considered more in detail, the formulation 
IS of the class in which the third order aberrations 
are regarded as dependmg upon the trigonometrical 
data specifying the passage of rays within the 
paraxial region in analogy to the simple ray tracing 
scheme for finite aperture , it is distinguished 
throughout by a decided practical bias, and also, 
however, by a somewhat laboured notation, which, 
apart from being a source of pnntmg errors, is an 
obstacle to thought and progress It would be 
premature, on account of the apparently comple 
mentary nature of the forthcoming Part 2, to judge 
from the general point of view as to the comparative 
merit and utihty of the system put forward 
In an appropriate chapter the sine theorem is 
developed by extension out of the theorem of 
Lagrange The method has some didactic advan 
tages Convenient formulae for subsequent prac 
tical apphcation are derived and proper emphasis 
18 laid upon their inherent limitations , but con 
sidermg the purpose of the work, the method would 
seem to be appropriate rather as a practical supple 
mentation of a deduction m closer correlation with 
the physical aspect The book concludes with a 
chapter on the design of ordinary eyepieces as a 
fittmg sequel to the foregoing theory, which per 
tains largely to telescope objectives 
The general impression that remains is that the 
book would be of proportionately greater value, 
having regard for its intended purpose and audience, 
if the matter dealt with had been considerably 
compressed , for the work cannot be regarded as ‘ 
sucemet Some other features cannot fail to im- 
press themselves There is a noticeable tendency 


I to looseness of expression The references to 
I historical or contemporary work are few and far 
between and are merely of a cursory nature 
Differing favourably from most previous books on 
this subject, the ultimate workshop production is 
retained steadily in sight as an important factor 
influencing the course of the theoretical design of 
optical work The ‘ memoranda ’ following each 
chapter form a useful feature, but do not amply 
serve their purpose The book, as such, is well got 
up and appears at a time when there is a need for 
just this class of work In the present state of the 
literature, Prof Conrady’s work will certainly form 
a noteworthy contribution 

Big Game Hunting and Collecting 

Big Game Hunting and Collecting in East Africa, 
1903-1926 By Kalm&n Kittenberger Trans- 
lated from Hungarian Pp xix + 348 + 137 
plates (Ijondon Edward Arnold and Co , 
1929 ) 25s net 

N umbers of men, first class old sportsmen, 
have lived long jears and shot many lions 
111 the bush regions of Central Africa, but unfor 
tunately few of them have ventured or been able 
to put down their experiences on paper As often 
as not it 18 the man with more imagination than 
experience who ventures into print Mr Kitten- 
borger, however, is one of the few During ten 
years in the lion country, shooting and trapping 
wild ammals almost continuously, he killed thirty 
or more lions, suffered one severe mauling, and has 
survived to set down his experiences m a book of 
more than usual interest, adding as it does to our 
knowledge of the habits of Africa’s great game 
His account, occupying the first third of the book, 
of his many adventures with the so called “ King 
of Beasts ” is, we think, one of the best and least 
coloured that has been written In readmg some 
of his descriptions of hunts and excitmg incidents, 
one may almost smell the pungent odour of the 
great mght prowler after meat 

Besides the author’s own nearly fatal mishap, 
one or other of his men on various occasions was 
mauled by a lion or tossed by a buffalo , he is, 
therefore, in a position to say exactly what happens 
on these occasions Many authors describing the 
charge of a hon seem unable to avoid mention of 
great bounds and a mighty sprmg In reality, 
whatever the action at the commencement of the 
approach to a man or standmg animal — ^whether 
creeping, galloping, or boimding according to cir- 
cumstances, with head down and tail stiffened — 
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the final charge, in the present writer’s expenenoe, 
which agrees more or less with the author’s, is a 
very quick and terrible rush, ending in the lion 
standing up with the great fore hmbs widely 
ex^nded, claws exposed, and mouth open All 
happens in a moment, in a cloud of dust if in 
dry weather, the fearful right or left sideways 
blow with the huge paw, which does all the 
damage, commg almost too swiftly for the eye to 
follow 

The author, who made four expeditions in 
eastern equatorial regions before being interned for 
the duration of the War, also recounts his experi- 
ences with elephants m Uganda, but his knowledge 
of the greatest of beasts is not equal to what it 
IS of the lion and the plams fauna, and, more 
over, m this section he suffers apparently at the 
hands of his interpreter, the book being a transla 
tion from the Hungarian His chapters, which are 
profusely illustrated with his own photographs 
dealing with most of the bush fauna and the birds, 
are very good reading His final chapter contains 
useful directions on hunting equipment and the 
treatment of trophies 

The author’s mam interests throughout have been 
apparently the capturing and roaring of young 
ammals, at which he seems to have become an 
expert The majority of his antelopes were 
caught by driving the herds into loop nets, hung 
m eight or ten parallel rows, the young ammals 
being afterwards turned loose in paddocks and fed, 
if very young, on milk from bottles fatted with 
rubber suckers When tame enough, they were 
allowed out to graze with zebu cows herded in the 
same paddock and from which they never attempted 
to stray In this way he was eventually able to 
drive a mixed herd of cows, antelopes and other 
animals, and ostriches down to the Viotona Nyanza 
or to the coast for shipment 


Life and Mechanism. 

The Sceptical Btclogiat {Ten Essays) By Joseph 
Needham Pp v-i-288 (London Chatto and 
Wmdus, 1929 ) Is Qd net 

O F these ten essays, seven deal with different 
aspects of a single topic, the character of the 
biological sciences and their status among the other 
sciences Ansmg out of this question the relations 
between science and philosophy and other human 
activities a^ c onsidered Dr Needham writes m a 
gay and even frivolous manner, but Hie subjects he 
deals with are senous and what he has to say is 
important He does not claim that his mam thesis 


is new, but he might justly claim that it has never 
been better stated 

The gist of the matter may be put m a few sen- 
tences “ The biologist is not committed to any 
opmion as to what his animals are m themselves, 
but he 18 committed to the opmion that the 
scientific method is one way of describing them, and 
that it is best to apply that method in its fullest 
ngour if it 18 to be applied at all ” (p 253) “ The 

mechamstic conception of living orgamsms is neces 
sitated by the fact that science is, above all, a 
system of measurement What can be weighed or 
made measurable is susceptible of scientific treat 
ment , elements of experience which cannot be so 
discussed are left on one side until they can ” (p 
136) “ The neo mechanistic position, therefore, 

at one and the same time asserting the umversal 
domimon of the mechamcal sort of explanation 
over all nature, living and non living, and admittmg 
the inadequate nature of this sort of explanation as 
a full account of the world, resembles the old 
mechanistioism in mamtaining the heunstic need 
for the machine, and differs from it in seeing 
nothing solely ultimate about the machine It 
thus recogmses itself as the way the scientific mind 
goes to work, and not the manner of thinking in 
philosophy, theology, and art ” (p 204) Every 
body, m fact, who works in a laboratory has to be 
a mechanist while he is at work Outside he may 
think what he likes The mechamstic theory is 
hke army disciplme — necessary for the soldier on 
duty but mtolerable otherwise 

While each mdividual essay can be unreservedly 
recommended, read together they do not make a 
good book They resemble too much having to 
oat a succession of teas instead of a dinner 

The three other essays m the book are of a bio 
graphical character, but are not unconnected with 
the mam theme of the others One is on a for- 
gotten biological essay by Colendge , one on de la 
Mettne, the author of “ Man a Machme ” , the 
third on the seventeenth century trials for witch- 
craft and Harvey’s connexion with them Unfor- 
tunately, It appears that Harvey never divulged 
his views on witchcraft, but the nature of his 
evidence at the tnals combmed with this very 
reticence seems to leave a presumption that he was 
sceptical The essay is a very interesting httle 
histoncal sketch 

The author displays a disconcertmgly wide know- 
ledge of scientific and philosophical literature and 
has a happy knack of quotation from unexpected 
sources For this reason it is specially disappomting 
to find the bibliography mcomplete ADR 
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Our Bookshelf. 


Ethnography 

The Corridors of Time By Harold Peake and 
Herbert John Fleure Vol 5 The Steppe and 
the Soum Pp 160 Vol 6 The Way of the 
Sea Ppviii + 168 (Oxford Clarendon Pi^hs , 
London Oxford University Press, 1929 ) 5a 
net each 

In these two volumes the authors of the " Corridors 
of Time ” pass definitely to that phase of anhaeo 
logical studies m which the comparative method 
on broad hues must at the very least take equal 
place with the intensive study of local conditions 
Each of these two volumes has, in a sense, a 
dramatic unity and a central theme, better ex 
pressed perhaps in the title of the first than the 
second In “The Steppe and the Sown” the 
nomads of the plains of southern Russia, who, as 
it has been suggested, may have been the earliest 
Aryans, made more mobile by the domination of 
the horse, overrun and conquer the agricultural 

S copies, settling os overlords in eastern and central 
urope, and ultimately reaching or affecting Meso 
potamia, the Troad, the Balkans and Greece, 
Crete, and even Egypt, possibly giving rise to the 
Hittite Empire at a date later than that to which 
this volume extends “ The Way of the Sea ”, 
which Carnes the story down to about 2000 B o , 
deals not so much with the migrations of peoples 
as the great movements of cultures, world wide and 
more or loss lasting m their effects on indigenous 
civilisation, whether due to actual racial contact 
or to trade, not only by sea but also by land routes 
The range and character of the megalith, the 
spread of a knowledge of the use of metal, and the 
distribution of the ‘ beaker ’ are interpreted in 
terms of a widely extending continuity of contact 
The authors have analyst the evidence with no 
little ingenuity in attacking some crucial diffi 
culties In particular their view that the spread 
of the beaker must be r^arded as a westward 
movement from eastern Europe seems more m 
accord with probabibties than that which regards 
it as an eastward spread from Spam Their treat 
ment of the history of the great centres of civilisa 
tion, Mesopotamia, Babylon under Hammurabi, 
the be ginnin gs of the Hittite Empire, Crete and the 
eastern Mediterranean and Egypt, is necessanly 
summary in character and can touch only on the 
evidence for the mam trend of events 

The Heroic Age of India a Comparative Study 
By Prof N K Sidhanta (The History of 
Civilization Series ) Pp vui + 232 (London 
Eegan Paul and Co , Ltd , New York Alfred 
A Knopf, 1929 ) 12a 6d net 
An account of the heroic age of India fittingly finds 
a place m a senes which aims at covermg the history 
of civilisation Regarded mtegrally m its effect on 
the life of the peoples of India, the heroic ago, as a 
phase of culture, must rank os an epoch of funds 
mental importance , but it has also to be recog 


msed that m all probability it is, in mythical form, 
a record of one of a number of racial movements m 
world history which, having ceitam features m 
common, are mutually illuminative, and even in 
some eases may be interrelated Prof Sidhanta, 
throughout his study of the heroic ago of India, 
points out again and again the similarities m the 
epic stories contained m the Mahabharata, the 
Puranas, and the Ramayana, and those of the 
Iliad and Odyssey, Beowulf, and the Serbian 
cycle of Marko, the hero of the battle of Kossovo 
Study of the Indian epic cycle presents grave 
difficulties to the student who is not also an expert 
m the mtei pretation of Indian literature The 
religious and philosophic interest of a later age 
has remoulded these stones, thrusting the more 
purely heroic theme into the background Prof 
Sidhanta has done a valuable service in extracting 
from the poems the material which serves to 
throw light upon the chronology, the social system, 
and the religion enshrined m tin tangled story of 
the heroes m the great struggle between Kauravas 
and Pandavas 

As has been said, the author refers frequently 
to the other great heroic sagas m the worldw 
history In seeking to explain the genesis of the 
heroic epic and the conditions of society which the 
heroic epic depicts, his method is literary rather 
than sociological Had ho earned his analysis a 
little further and on sociological lines, it would 
have been apparent that the resemblances represent 
a racial reaction — the reaction of Nordic peoples — 
to analogous conditions 

(1) People of the Small Arrow By J H Driberg 
Pp v+338 (London George Routledge and 
Sons, Ltd . 1930 ) 10s 6d net 

(2) Jungle Cods By Carl von Hoffman Edited 
by Eugene Ldhrke Pp xxiv + 286 + 20 plates 
(London Constable and Co , Ltd , 1929 ) 
10« net 

(I) Mb DRiBKRa’s “ People of the Small Arrow ” 
18 a graphic description of characteristic events m 
the life of the Didinga of the hill country of the 
Sudan bordering upon Abyssima The name here 
used IS derived from the mimature arrow with 
which they bleed their cattle Mr Dnberg was 
the first European to visit them, and a residence of 
some years among them has given him an intimate 
knowledge upon which he has been able to base 
these sketches of the normal course of them daily 
life Drought, warfare, cattle tending, agriculture, 
love, marriage, birth and death, are all described 
graphically as we would look to a novelist or de- 
scriptive writer to deal with the life of a community 
in a western civilisation Mr Driberg’s special, 
and it may be said difficult, task has been to make 
intelligible the spnngs of action in custom and 
behef which determme the conduct of the individ 
uals as individuals and as members of the social 
organism 

(2) In “Jungle Gods”, Capt v Hoffman is 
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dealing with a people still pnmitire m idea but no 
longer untouched by European culture These 
are the Lala, a people of north-eastern Bhodesta 
His method of treatment is comparable with that 
of Mr Driberg It is that of the graphic sketch 
of concrete mcident and the record of ideas on 
specific pomts of behef and custom of the people 
themselves Here again it is possible to grasp the 
significance of magical ideas in their effect in 
actum Particularly interesting is the way in 
which the author has brought out the psychology 
of the native attitude towards the missionary and 
other white activities 

Taken together, the two books are of special 
interest in showmg how graphic studies of this 
type may be made to supplement the scientific 
record of observations m the field They demon 
strate how the behefs, customs, and mstitutions 
descnbed by the ethnographer function in the 
events and relations of everyday life 

Le royaume d’Arda et son ivangiltsalum au XVII* 
stidx Par Prof Henn Labouret et Prof Paul 
Rivet (UniversiW de Pans Travaux et 
m^moires de I’lnstitut d'Ethnologie, Tome 7 ) 
Pp IV -(- 63 + 20 planches (Pans Institut 
d’Ethnologie, 1929 ) 30 francs 
This, the latest issue of the interesting senes 
ublished by the Institut d’ Ethnographic of Pans, 
eals with an mtnguing problem in ethnography 
and geography It turns upon a small octavo book 
m the horary of San Isidro in Madnd which came 
from the Imperial Jesuit College, and contains a 
vocabulary and ex^ition of the Christian doc 
tnne in the ‘ Arda Language ' It is dated 1658 
The language was identified m 1868 by Ludewig as 
bemg that of an Indian tnbe of the upper waters of 
the Amazon, and akin to the Yamio whom the 
Jesuits attempted to evangelise from 1727 to 1768 
An examination of a photographic reproduction of 
the vocabulary, however, as wdl as the discrepancy 
m the date and the fact that it was the work of 
Capucins and not Jesmte, led the authors to doubt 
this attnbution Certam words in the vocabulary 
were undoubtedly African They accordingly now 
identify it as the language of Allada on the Slave 
Coast, the cradle of the dynasty of Dahomey before 
it was made subject to the kingdom of Abomey m 
1724 The title page of this interesting volume 
and the vocabulary are reproduced photographic 
ally with other interesting plates from early 
voyages 

Psychology 

Tht Morally of Punishment unth some Suggestions 
^ a Oeneral Theory of Ethics By Dr A C 
Ewmg Pp XIV -h 233 (London Kegan Paul 
and (% , Ltd , 1929 ) 10s 6d net 
Books upon the subject of punishment are usuallv 
wntten by humamtamns, cranks, or persons with 
some sort of a doctrinal axe to gnnd — theological 
or mychologiosl Dr Ewmg, however, contnbutee 
a thoroughly well thought-out and well informed 
dissertation, which will be read with profit by 
magistrates, schoolmasters, and clergymen, as well 


as with sustained dehght by philosophers and 
students of ethics 

8mce Dr Bashdall wrote his well known chapter, 
“ Pimishment and Forgiveness ”, m his “ Theory 
of Dood and Evil ”, there has been nothmg wntten 
m Great Bntain of senous import on the subject, 
as Dr W D Ross points out in his foreword The 
author aims at reooncilmg the retnbutive and the 
deterrent theones of punishment in such a w^ as 
to do justice to the elements of value m both Such 
elements, indeed, do exist , and Dr Ewmg, though 
repudiating the more savagely logical of retnbutive 
theones, h^as no difficulty in showing that the 
deterrent theory may be held and put mto practice 
in such a way as to presuppose no visible moral 
pomt of view at all For the deterrent theory 
(logically applied) presupposes in the crimmal only 
a capacity for feeling pam, not of any moral sense 
as such 

Dr Ewmg deals further with educative ideas of 
punishment, and also with the complementary 
theory of reward He adds a long chapter on the 
bearmg of moral theory upon practice — that is, on 
the question how we are to decide in particular 
cases of conduct , a problem too much left by 
moral philosophers to the casuists whose inspiration 
has often been theological rather than humane 
Dr Ewing’s work is of great value, and deserves 
careful study, not only by theorists but also by 
men of affairs It is commendably readable — ^not 
a common quality m treatises on ethics 

The Foundations of Experimental Psychology By 
H Banister, Phihp Bard, W B Cannon, W J 
Crozier, Alexander Forbes, Shepherd Ivory 
Franz, Frank N Freeman, Arnold Gesell, H 
Hartndge, Sehg Hecht, James Quinter Holsopple, 
Walter S Hunter, 'Tiuman L Kelley, Carney 
Landis, K S Lashley, Mark A May, T H 
Morgan, John Paul Nafe, George H Parker, 
Rudolf Pintner, Eugene Shen, L T Troland, 
Clark Wissler Edited by Carl Murchison (The 
International Umversity Senes m Psychology ) 
Pp x-)-907 (Worcester, Mass Clark Uni- 
versity Press , London Oxford Umversity 
Press, 1929 ) 21s net 

Thb purpose of this large and comprehensive 
volume, issued from Clark Umversity, one of the 
recognised homes of psychological research, is to 
mdicate just where we stand at the present time in 
rward to the expenmental method of mquiry m this 
fimd To review such a book in detail womd be a 
rather hopeless task, smce it consists of no fewer 
than twenty three mdependent studies of the 
subjects finally selected for treatment But many 
of our readers will be gkd to have an indication of 
the contents of the vomme 
Chapters on heredity, the study of hving OTgamsms, 
and toe mechanism of reaction, are followed by 
several chapters on the senses, two on emotion, and 
two on the jwycholo^ of learning Then follow 
studies on the indivimial m mfanoy and m school, 
the adult m the oommumty, and the oonfiict and 
survival of cultures The last two chapters deal 
with stattetioal pnnciples, of course with special 
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reference to their application to psychological 
problems Care has b^n taken to exclude prob 
lems which promise httle reward for experimental 
mquiry, ana to avoid 8 a 5 nng over again what has 
been said many times before 
The whole book may be regarded as an authori 
tative report on the present state of its siibjei t, and 
we are promised that it shall be kept up to date 
by frequent revision The book represents a big 
enterprise worthily accomplished 

Biology 

Die BinnengeuxMser Einzeldarstellungen aus der 
Lirnnologie und thren Nachhargebieten Unter 
Mitwirkung von Dr Einar Naumann und 
anderen Fachgenossen herausgegeben von Prof 
Dr August Thieneraann Band 7 Die Budogte 
der Moore Von Dr OttoHamisch Pp iv + 146 
16 marks Band 8 Der Hochgebirgeee der 
Alpen (Vermch etner limnologiachen Charakter 
tshk) Von Dr Otto Pesta Pp xi + 156 + 8 
Tafeln 17 50 gold marks (Stuttgart E 
Schweizerbart’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung (Erwin 
Nagele) GmbH, 1929 ) 

Fou/iwinq Dr Emar Naumann ’s excellent mtro- 
duction to experimental fresh water plankton 
investigations in Vol 6 of the present work, we are 
now given treatises on the biology of the moor by 
Dr 0 Harmsch (Vol 7), and on the high mountain 
lakes of the Alps by Dr Otto Pesta (Vol 8) Both 
of these are highly mtcrestmg, and the student of 
fresh water biology will find much to help him, 
whichever region he wishes to investigate The 
plan of the volumt s is similar, although naturally 
diffenng to a large extent in matter The first 
part treats of the geographical and geological 
features with the chemical constituents of the soil 
and water, and followmg this are descnptions of the 
fauna and flora of these distmctive regions 

Dr Harmsch begins with certain necessary de 
fimtions and proceeds to describe the moor in all 
its aspects, including its development and history, 
the chemical and physical nature of the soil and the 
moorland waters — stream, lake, and bog, the trees 
and turf , finally, the plant and ammal life The 
importance of Sphagnum to the Rhizopoda and 
other small creatures, always well known, is 
emphasised Special stress is laid on animal com 
munities and their environment , the whole formmg 
an excellent basis for further work 
Dr Pesta, who has himself mvestigated many of 
the high Alpme lakes, gives a valuable account of 
them Most of these lakes have httle or no vegeta 
tion round them, being situated chiefly between 
the mountains and surrounded by rooks and stones 
The hydrophysics, mcluding colour and trans 
parenoy, temperature and wmds, are here of great 
importmice The flora auid fauna are mostly made 
up of cosmopohtan species with a small group of 
cold-water forms of restneted distribution The 
hsts given mclude a large vanety of plants and 
ammals, and special problems arise out of these, 
such as the restriction of food m the wmter and 
consequent hunger-forms, the presence of red oolora 
tion m many species, and other suggestive pomts 


A Manual of External Parasites By Dr H E 
Ewing Pp XIV + 225 (London Baillifere, Tin- 
dall and Cox, 1929 ) 2()« net 
This attractively prmted manual, notwithstanding 
its title, 18 not a general book on ectoparasites, but 
a guide to the study of certain economically im 
portant groups Its author, Dr H E Ewing, is a 
well known member of the United States Bureau 
of Entomology, and in preparing this book he has 
been able to draw upon the extremely complete 
collections of the creatures he deals with that are 
contamed in the National Museum at Washmgton 
The farst five chapters are devoted respectively to 
mites, ticks, biting lice, sucking hce, and fleas 
Each of these sections contains keys to the families 
and genera, together with some considerations of 
the external anatomy, economy, and control 
measures, while representative species are shown 
in the illustrations At the end of each chapter is 
a list of the more important literature on the sub 
ject concerned the references are well chosen, and 
by no means confined to American writers The 
sixth and final chapter takes the form of an 
appendix containing descriptions of a number of 
new genera of ectoparasites The wisdom of this 
proc^ure is disputable, but, it may be added, the 
new genera described are mcluded m the keys given 
in the foregoing sections 

It IS a matter of regret that the book is not larger, 
and its iitihty is limited m consequence Its chief 
value IS that it provides a guide to the identification 
of the groups of ectoparasites dealt with, and we 
know ot no other sin^e work wherein there are to 
be found diagnostic keys of a similarly compre- 
hensive character Museum w orkers, general ento 
mologists, and vetennanans will find the book of 
real assistance in this respect From the general 
point of view, however, the information on struc- 
ture and biology is not given m the detail which 
might reasonably be expected m a speciahsed book 
of this description, and the same apphes to the 
accounts of control measures 

Tabulce Biologicce Ed W Junk, Herausgege- 
ben von C Oppenheimer und L Pmeussen 
Supplement 1 (Band 5) Botamk , Btologte der 
Algen , Bakterwlogie , Hefen und Schtmmel 
Pilze , QeacMechter Verteilung , Kern, Plasma- 
Relations , Keimung , Wachstum , AUgemeine 
Physioiogie , Assimilation , Penodizitat , Ex- 
perimentelle Okologie Pp vi + 821 (:^rhn 
W Junk, 1929 ) 90 gold marks 
This volume is supplementary to the original four 
It deals entirely with botanical data and is to be 
followed by a zoological volume A vanety of 
matters relatmg to the biology of plants are tabu- 
lated Beginmng wnth a hst of all the species of 
algae which have been cultured, many other facts 
which are amenable to tabulation concerning algal 
cultures are given In similar fashion, many facts 
concermng bamtenal and fungal culture and media 
are tabulated Sections follow dealing with such 
subjects as sex m plants, germination, nowth, and 
many other jphysiological topics in tabular form 
Another sectmn is Ecological, and the volume ends 
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with an appendix on enzymes and an mdex of all 
botanical references in the five volumes 
References to the hterature are given at the 
beginning of each table and at mtervals m each 
section Much out of the way information is con- 
veyed, which will be useful for reference But m 
some oases the tables would be more useful if the 
method of computing the results was given Thus 
m the table giving the nucleoplasmio ratio m 
embryomc organs, rwerence to the onmnal paper 
would be necessary to detormme how the volumes 
were computed Numerous graphs and four plates 
of figures of yeasts and moul£ add to the value of a 
volume which should be of use both to morpho- 
logists and physiologists 

Handbuch der bwlogxachen Arbettm.ethoden Heraus 
gegeben von Prof Dr Emil Abderhalden 
Lieferung 293 Abt 9 Methoden der Er- 
forachung der Leiatungen dee Uertechen Organ- 
temue, Teil 4, Heft 3 Methoden der Er^eehung 
besttmnUer Funkttonen be% eimelnen Tterarten 
Methoden und Techmk der Nerven und MueM 
phyewlogie bet mrbelloaen Tteren Von H J 
Jordan und P J van der Feen Pp 295-438 
(Berlin und Wien Urban und Schwarzenberg, 
1929 ) 8 gold marks 

Thk present sub section of this comprehensive 
undertaking will be found especially useful to 
workers in manne and m general physiology, as 
well as to those devoting themselves to the study 
of muscle and nerve phenomena General methocfa 
for the investigation of the tone of smooth muscle 
are descnbed, as well as special details of techmque 
for deahng with the representative types of m- 
vertebrates 

What Darmn Really Said connected Extracts 
from the “ Ortgtn of Spectea ” With an Intro- 
duction by ftof Juhan Huxley (Boutledge 
Introductions to Modem Knowledge No 8 ) 
Pp 80 (London George Boutledge and Sons, 
Ltd , 1929 ) 6d net 

By a judicious selection of extracts. Prof Huxley 
here presents the pith of Darwm's argument m 
support of the theory of natural selection, and m 
such a way that the layman m biology should have 
no difficulty either in grasping the essentials or m 
avoiding misconceptions The mtroduction, after 
showmg the far reachmg effect of the appearance of 
“ The Ongm of Species ”, contains a valuable dis- 
cussion of the prasent position m the light of recent 
advances m biological knowledge, especially of 
Mendehsm , while occasional footnotes direct atten- 
tion to facts not known to Darwm A short biblio- 
graphy of modem works relating to evolution, and a 
glossary, are mcluded 

Insect Pests and their Control tn South Africa By 
Dr Charles K Bram Pp xii + 468 + vm (Cape 
Town Die Nasionale Pers Beperk, 1929 ) n p 
In view of the enormous losses occasioned by insect 
pests to the farmers of South Afnca, we welcome 
this first attempt to provide them with a manual of 
the subject, with methods of control Dr Brain i 


has brought to his task wide experience of his 
subject and has succeeded m producmg a thoroughly 
sound, well-illustrated book which is both practical 
and scientifically accurate Within a compass of 
rather more than 460 pages, he discusses every pest 
of importance to the grower and stock raiser in 
South Afnca, besides providing chapters on bee 
keeping, the relations of insects to human and 
animal iliseases, and the general prmciples of control 
methods 

English Wild Life Enc Parker (The English 

Hentage Series ) xi + 180 (London, New 
York and Toronto Longmans, Green and Co , 
Ltd , 1929 ) 3a 6d net 

That the old order changeth is sadly true of the 
English countryside to those whose memones 
extend back to the last century It is thus good to 
have this record of what the wild life, both ammal 
and plant, of England has meant and means to an 
all round naturalist and {quondam) sportsman who 
has a knowledge of the fauna and flora of moors and 
fields, woods and forests, foreshores, rivers, lakes, 
and mountain peaks May his pleasant little 
volume achieve some measure of preservation of our 
heritage before it is too late 

Animals Looking at You ByPaulEipper Trans- 
lated by Patrick Kirwan Pp vi -1-187 +32 
plates (London and New York G P Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1929 ) 10s 6d net 
This remarkable work should be read by all 
zoologists and others mterested m animal life It 
consists of what can best be descnbed as a senes 
of vivid verbal vignettes of mcidents observed at 
Hagenbecb’s Stelhngon zoo and elsewhere, and 
reveals much of the characters and temperaments of 
the great beasts and birds lodged in such estab- 
lishments The thirty two magmficent photo- 
graphic illustrations are as stnkmg as the text itself 
The translation is very well done 

Geography 

Praxtwal Hints to Scientific Travellers Edited by 
Prof H A Brouwer Vol 0 v + 177 + 12 

plates (The Ha^e Martmus Nijhoff, 1929 ) 
6 guilders , 8a 6a 

Thb sixth volume of this useful work, which now 
appears m a handier form than that of the first two 
volumes, treats of travel m Canada, the Argentme, 
Madagascar, tropical West Afnca, and Oceama 
The articles vary in scope and treatment, as is 
obviously desirable m such diverse regions, but all 
are of an entirely practical character and should be 
very helpful to the scientific traveller No attempt 
IS made to compete with volumes on vanous aspects 
of the countnes or to furnish guides or handbooks 
Attention is concentrated on methods of travel, 
equipment, maps, food, and manners and customs 
that might affect the traveller The articles on the 
Argentme and West Afnca are specially valuable, 
but all are useful and are written by men of practical 
expenence 
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Greenland its Nature, Inhabitants and History 
By Th N Krabbe IVanslated from the Danish 
by Annie I Pausbell Pp xvi + 129 +ix + 170 
plates (Copenhagen Levin and Munksgarrd , 
London Oxford University Press, 19i0 ) Paper, 
33a net , cloth, 40a net 

Db Kbabbe spent the best part of twenty years as 
a physician in Greenland, during which time he 
visited most of the inhabited parts He is thus 
exceptionally well qualified to give a general account 
of the country, and particularly its inhabitants and 
their social conditions The book, which is printed 
in parallel columns m Danish and English, gives 
an admirable survey of the present state of the 
country and a sketch of its history It is of interest 
to note that the native population, under the care 
of the Danes, has increased from 10,000 in ^886 to 
more than 14,000 in 1926 
The < hief value of the volume, however, lies m 
its beautiful illustiations The numerous plates, 
which are provided with full descriptions, give a 
pictorial survey of Greenland on a scale that no 
other volume has attempted Many of the settle 
ments are illustrated and the inhabitants receive 
special attention There are also fifty portraits 
of men who have beem < losely connected with the 
exploration of the country A full index and a 
good map add to the value of the volume 

R N R B 

Shipways to the Sea our Inland and Coastal Water 
ways By El nest S Clowes Pp viu + 196 + 6 
plates (Baltimore, Md Williams and Wilkins 
Co , London Bailli^rc, Tindall and Cox, 1929 ) 
20s net 

The author of this excellent survey of the waterways 
of the United States, and, in part, Canada, believes 
that the dt velopment of inland navigation is needeil 
to solve many of the problems of cheap and efficient 
transport in America Ho develops this idea 
particularly in regard to the Mississippi basin and 
the interior plains of the United States The book, 
however, is not merely a piece of propaganda It 
embraces a historical, geographical, and economic 
survey of all the existing navigablt rivers, canals, 
and lakes with a wealth of useful statistics Pro 
jects in hand and dreams of the future are also 
discussed The consideration of the proposed St 
Lawrence waterway for ocean going vessels is 
particularly valuable, because it appears to be free 
from the political bias which affects most discussions 
of this subject The volume contams a few maps, 
but they should have been clearer and more 
numerous 

Open-Air Studies in Australia By Frederick 
Chapman Pp xx + 170 + 23 plates (London 
and Toronto J M Dent and Sons, Ltd , 1929 ) 
10« 6d net 

Fob full appreciation of this senes of essays, personal 
acquaintance with the soil and scenery of Australia 
are necessary Nevertheless, the fundamental 
pnnciples mvolved are of such umversal apphcation, - 
and the allusions to features within the British Isles 
so frequent, that the reader who has a taste for open- 
air geology oan be assured of mterest m every 


chapter Incidentally, attention may be directed 
to the chapter “ The Problem of the Ciaral Island ”, 
and the discussion of the results of the Funafuti 
Expedition Most of the illustrations are excellent, 
but a few are mconvemently small 

Mathematics 

Mathematics Preparatory to Statistics and Ftvancs 
By George N Bauer Pp vii+337 (New York 
The Macmillan Co , 1929 ) 8s 6d net 
The flood of elementary treatises dealing with 
statistics continues unabated , nearly all seem to 
be designed to aid students whose subjects are 
known or bclitved to require statistical methods, 
but who have already decided that they have 
neither the time nor the mathematical training to 
make themselves masters of the simple principles 
on which eomjKtent methods are founded The 
authors of these heroic stopgaps cannot fairly lie 
blamed for this situation , so long as the large 
portion of the population whic h will need statistics 
I in its practical business dots not imbibe the funda 
mental idtas in thtir school mathematics, so long 
will uiuversitv students require such courses as 
that undtr review The author shows a just 
perspective in saying (Preface, ji v ) 

“ This 18 not a book dtahng with the subject of 
statistics , neithtr does it attempt to present the 
subject of the mathematics of financ e It is a study 
of the simpler mathematical rnt thods and pnnciples 
that 0 ( eur freiiuently in elementary courses in these 
subjects But many of the prim iples and methods 
included are applicable to the study of phenomena 
in other fields They have a wide range of use 
fulness ” 

The range of usefulness would certainly be gre ate r 
if care hael been taken to use common expiessions 
m the sense which they bear in more advanceel 
work On p 252 the ‘ standard error of an estimate ’ 
18 spoken of as a test of ‘ goodness of fit ’ This it 
certainly is not The confusion which here lies m 
wait for those advemtuioiis souls who ultimately 
win through to real tests of goodne'ss of fit, is 
maele worse by the fact that the standard error 
under discussion is not the standard error of the 
estimated regression, but a rather unsatisfactory 
estimate of tlie standard deviation from a regres 
Sion formula 

Within its own limits, however, the book makes 
the subject easy Explanations and examples are 
careful and abundant R A Fisher 

Mathematical Tables and Formulas By Prof 
Percey F Smith and Prof William Raymond 
Longley Pp v ^ 66 (New York John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc , London Chapman and Hall, 
Ltd , 1929 ) 8s not 

This collection of tables, mostly to four figures, 
contains logarithms, square and cubes, square and 
cube roots, reciprocals, Napierian logarithms and 
trigonometrical tables No differences are given 
In addition, there is a three figure radian table 
giving the SIX natural trigonometrical functions for 
arspiments up to 3 20 This and the corresponding 
table of exponentials and hyperbolic functions are 
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definitely useful It is therefore a pity that they 
were not made more extensive instew of being 
cramped mto four pages The formuls, which 
occupy 25 pages, are not so well chosen There are 
no formulas of spherical tngonometry, nor are the 
denvatives of hyperbolic functions and their 
mverses given Taylor’s and Maolaurm’s senes 
should molude a remainder term The table of 
integrals is, however, welcome The book is well 
bound and has a thumb-nail mdex, but the price is 
ratHer high 

The AdjuatmerU of Errors tn Pracitcal Science By 
R W M Gibbs Pp 112 (London Oxford 
Umversity Press, 1929 ) 6« net 
This httle volume is “ the result of an attempt to 
simplify and condense mto a readable form the 
gist of the 'Theory of Errors ” It deals with the 
elements of probability, normal curves of error, 
distnbution of errors, Imes of closest fit, correlation 
coefficients and ratios, observational errors, and so 
on The text is clearly and simply wntten, and is 
well illustrated by graphical diagrams The chief 
mathematical theorems upon which the theory of 
error depend are not given m the text, but are 
established separately in an appendix at the end 
Here the author has wisely aimed at giving clear 
and simple demonstrations m order that the 
mathematical treatment may be within the rat^e 
of the non specialist In this he has in general 
succeeded , nevertheless, a fair amount of mathe- 
matical knowledge is necessary to appreciate fully 
some of the proofs, especially those deahng with 
the fundamental mtegrals 
Lists of common symbols and special formulm 
used throughout the book are given at the end, and 
an excellent system of cross-reference has been 
adopted 

Elementary Differential Equations By Dr Thorn- 
ton C Fry Pp X 255 (London Mac- 
millan and Co , Ltd , 1929 ) 10a 6d net 
This volume is intended primarily for students of 
engmeenng, and is the outcome of ‘ out-of-hour ’ 
courses given at the Bell Telephone Laboratones 
It embraces the significance and origin of differ 
ential equations, linear equations of the first and 
higher orders, systems of Imear equations and other 
equations of a higher order than the first 'The 
treatment is mainly practical, but a httle element- 
ary theory is included 

The author recognises the danger of dealmg 
solely with technical apphcations and has made a 
commendable attempt to develop sound mathe- 
matical pnnciples so far as is possible in such a 
treatise Thus, there are sections devoted to 
brief elementary discussions on existence theorems, 
continuity, singular solutions, boundary condi- 
tions, essential conditions of convergence m senes 
solutions, etc There is a good chapter on the 
geometncal interpretation of a first order equa 
tion, and the book is full of excellent examples 
bearing on a vanety of important applications 
The text is well arranged and prmted, and the 
few necessary diagrams are very clearly drawn 


Physics and Chemistry 

(1) Melecidar Spectra and Mdecular Structure a 
Oeneral Discussion held by the Faraday Society, 
September 1929 Pp in -(■611-964 (London 
The Faraday Society, 1929 ) 16s 6<i net 

(2) Bandenspektra und ihre Bedeutur^fur die Chemte 
Von Prof Dr R Mecke (Fortschntte der 
Chenue, Physik und physikalischen Chemie, 
herausgegeben von Prof Dr A Eucken, Band 20, 
Heft 3 ) Pp 111 + 87 (Berlm Gebruder Bom- 
traeger, 1929 ) 7 60 gold marks 

(1) Thb Faraday Society’s General Discussion on 
Molecular Spectra and Molecular Structure, held at 
Bnstol on Sept 24-26, 1929, has already been re- 
ported m these columns (Oct 12, 1929) The full 
report,, which has now been issued as a separate 

E ubhcation, is remarkable in that it contams not 
»s than forty original papers, together with verbal 
and written contributions to the discussion It is, 
therefore, unsurpassed as a comprehensive survey 
of the important subject with winch it deals, and 
has the special merit of bemg many months in 
advance of any volume that could be wntten by 
the most experienced author, since it discloses for 
the first time new facts and new opimons that can 
only gradually find their way into even the most 
up to date text books 

(2) One of the most welcome visitors to the 
Bristol meeting was Prof Mecke, of Bonn, the joint 
author of a paper on “ The Absorption Spectrum 
of Ammonia Gas m the Near Infra red " Prof 
Mecke is also the author of a monograph on “ Band 
spectra and their Significance for Chemistry ”, pub- 
lished m a well known senes of Fortschnite, or 
progress reports, on chemistry, physics, and physical 
chemistry A recent mono^aph of this senes, on 
the valency number and its relation to the struc- 
ture of the atom, was reviewed at length m these 
columns nearly a year ago (Nature, April 13, 1929) 
Since the logical sequel to the study of Ime spectra 
of atoms 18 obviously that of the band spectra of 
molecules, those chemists who have read the former 
monograph m order to secure some knowledge of 
atomic physics will obviously be well advise to 
extend their studies to the latter monograph, which 
records the spectroscopic behaviour of chemical 
compounds and therefore presents a much wider 
field for the consideration of chemical problems 
In particular, those who wish to appreciate the 
tecl^cahties of the Bristol report will find in Prof 
Mecke’s monograph an excellent mtroduction to a 
very modem and somewhat difficult subject 

Phystkalisch-chemiaches Prakhkum Von Prof Dr 
K Fajans and Dr J Wiist Pp xvi+217 
(Leipzig Akademische Verlagsgesellschaftm b H , 
1929 ) 13 50 gold m*rks 

The “ Physikahsch-chemisches Praktikum " of 
Prof FajansandDr Wust had its ongm in instruc- 
tions for experiments m physical chemistry which 
were prepared m 1910 by Prof Bredig and his 
colleagues for use in his laboratory at Karlsruhe 
Ten years of oontmuous service in Munich resulted 
m BO many modifications that finally a plan was 
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developed whereby the expenenoe gamed there was 
united with that of Prof Qnmm at Wiirzburg and 
of Prof Sohiebe in Erlangen and used to produce a 
book which would meet the requirements of the four 
leboratones mentioned above 
The prmoipal purpose of such a book is to hghten 
the burden which rests upon demonstrators who 
may now be required to cope with very large classes, 
as a result of the mtroduction of compulsory 
courses m practical physical chemistry Its value 
can only be tested adequately by use in the country 
of origin, and Enghsh teachers will probably find it 
necessary to base their courses on mstruction sheets 
or laboratory text books in their own language , 
but they will find it of mterest to compare notes 
with their German colleagues, and m some cases 
(for example, the experiments illustrating radio 
active transformations) they may find matena) 
for developments in directions not hitherto ex 
ploited in undergraduate courses The practical 
instructions are accompamerl by theoretical sections, 
and rtferences are given to German text books in 
which the points at issue can be studied more 
fully 

Stereoscopic Photographs of Cryalal Models Edited 
by Sir William and Prof W L Bragg in order to 
illustrate the results of X ray Crystallography 
Second senes The Sihcales (London Adam 
Hilgor, Ltd , 1929 ) Set of 23 photographs com 
plete in box with folding stereoscope, 24« 9d 
This second scries of stereoscopic photographs 
represents models of the structures of important 
members belonging to the sihcate family The 
original models were built up from results based 
on X ray investigations, and they have been con 
structed with such simple matenals that the 
student may be tempted to reproduce the simplest 
ones from the data prmted on the back of each 
photograph Seemg that the atoms m these 
structures make up nearly the whole of the earth’s 
crust, this simple presentation of the results of a 
difficult physical research will be of great mterest 
in many fields 

The key to each model is the regular grouping 
of the large oxygen atoms, the sibcon and metal 
atoms bemg widely dispersed throughout the 
structure and addmg, as it were, more conmlox 
harmomes to the central oxygen ‘ motif ’ Both 
the close packed and open structures of oxygen 
atoms are well represented These examples of 
complex co-ordination are made up of suaple units, 
notably tetrahedral groups of oxygen atoms around 
silicon, and octahedral groups of oxygen atoms 
around alumimum The units are repeated 
rhythmically, often m chain or ring formation 
when they share one oxygen atom The variable 
CO ordmation number of aluminium is of particular 
mterest to the chemist andalusite provides an 
example of this atom being situated between five 
oxygen atoms 

It IS to be hoped that photographs of models of, 
the felspars, micas, and zeohtes will form a nucleus 
for a third senes To the mineralogist remains the 
formidable task of findmg how closely these ideal 


models represent the structure of all the members 
of a mmeral species, within which the chemical 
composition often vanes widely FAB 

Das Fermentproblem {zugletch EinftUirung tn die 
Chemte der Lebenseracheinun^en) Von Prof Dr 
Andor Fodor Zweite, vbllig umgcarbeitete 
Auflage Pp XI + 283 (Dresden und Leipzig 
Theodor Steinkopff, 1929 ) 20 gold marks 
The author’s aim in the present edition of his book 
has been to prepare a concise treatise on fennenta 
tion phenomena, embodying the more recent dis 
covenes, without attempting to treat the subject 
exhaustively The difficulties of dealing, within 
a limited compass, with a subject having so profuse 
a literature, are frankly admitted by Prof Fodor 
The book is divided mto five sections, each of 
which 18 subdivided A short account is given in 
the opemng section of the history of fermentation 
The physiology of digestion is next dealt with, and 
a detailed account is given of the products resultmg 
from the action of enzymes Some of the text in 
this part of the book is inchned to bo one sideil , 
thus, that concerned with starch hydrolysis is 
almost exclusively confined to the work of German 
chemists A useful summary is given of the 
enzymes of animal organs and of prophylactic fer 
ments The section on assimilation and dissimila 
tion IS a long one, describing photosynthesis, 
respiration — aerobic and anaerobic — and setting 
forth the views of Bach and Chodat, Warburg, 
Wieland, and others Here also the final excretion 
products of animal metabolism are dealt with 
There is a section on the physical chemistry of 
enzymes, whilst the subject matter of the con 
eluding section of the work is concerned with 
colloidal chemistry in its relation to the activity 
of enzymes A subject matter index is provided 
Whilst regarding the book as a useful addition 
to the literature, after reading the sections the 
feeling can scarcely be avoided that it lacks that 
personal touch so desirable in a work intended for 
didactic purposes A R L 

Analytical Processes a Physico Chemical Inierpre- 
tatim ByT B Smith Pp viii + 373 (London 
Edward Arnold and Co , 1929 ) 12s fid net 
Dr T B Smith has written a book of a very un 
usual typo, since it is neither a text book of analysis 
nor a text book of physical chemistry, but a review 
of the processes of analysis m the light of modem 
knowledge and of physico-chemical laws Far this 
purpose he has considered a senes of analytical 
operations, such as the precipitation of banum sul- 
phate, lead sulphate, ferric hydroxide, and silver 
halides, the titration of chlorides against silver 
mtrate, of acids against alkahs, and of oxidismg 
against reducing agents, and the methods of electro- 
analysis, and has brought to bear on them a wealth 
of physico chemical experience which may win the 
admiration even of a well read student of physical 
chemistry 

The book also mcludes chapters deahng with the 
Ignition of precipitates, analy ticalseparations, super 
saturation and crystallisation^ colloidal phenomena 
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and complex lona, each of which containa a satis* 
fying review of current knowledge The author has, 
in fact, first become a keen student of the science (as 
distinct from the art) of analysis, and has then set 
himself the more difficult task of passmg on to 
others the scientific equipment and critical skill 
which he has himself acquired The volume m 
which this has been done is a noteworthy produc 
tion, and may be commended heartily to all those 
who are responsible for teaching analysis, as well 
as to those who may value it for the additional 
interest which it may give to analytical practice 

Miscellany 

The Evolution of Earth and Man By Lorande 
Loss Woodruff, George Howard Parker, Richard 
Swann Lull, Charles Schuchert, Harry Burr 
Ferris, Joseph Barrell, Albert Galloway Keller, 
George Grant MacCurdy, Ellsworth Huntington, 
James Rowland Angell, Edwm Grant Conklin, 
Wesley Roswell Coe Edited, with a Preface, 
by Prof George Alfred Baitsell Pp xv+476 + 
32 plates (New Haven, Conn Yale Univer 
sity Press , London Oxford University Press, 
1929 ) 22a dd net 

This volume consists of a repnnt of two volumes of 
elementary lectures, “ The Evolution of the Earth 
and its Inhabitants ” (1918), and “ The Evolution 
of Man ” (1922), delivered at Yale University, with 
the addition of a chapter entitled “ Cultural 
Evolution ” bv Prof G G MacCurdy, and another 
on “ The Methamsm of Evolution ”, by Prof W 
R Coe Most of the chapters are reprinted without 
any (or with only slight) alteration Hence the 
review that appeared m Natuke (June 2, 192J, 
p 7 J5) still gives an accurate idea of the new impres 
Sion, and the criticism of the titles of the individual 
lectures and of the whole volume is still relevant 
^ The new chapters are summaries of well known 
evidence, which omit a good deal of modem 
research For example, the beginning of the 
Bronze Ago is given (p 286) as 3000 b c , although 
it is now generally admitted that the alloy was not 
invented before 2500 (or perhaps even 2000) B c , 
and some time must be allowed for the budding 
up and diffusion of the culture complex which in 
western Europe was called ‘ The Bronze Age ’ 
The begmiung of the Neolithic Period is assigned 
to 12,0W B 0 , which 18 about nme or ten millennia 
too early 

Nature Coamte, Human and Divine By James 
Young Simpson (The Terry Lectures, Yale 
University, 1929 ) Pp ix + 157 (London Ox 
ford University Press, 1929 ) 6 a net 

Pbof J Y Smpson’s three Terry Lectures de- 
hvered at Yale last year wdl interest those students 
of science who are not mdifferent to the specidative 
and religious bearings of their subject The first 
lecture summarises the results of recent astro 
nomical and physical science The second lecture, 
which 18 anthropological, takes an optimistic view 
of human nature, aooeptmg Elliot Smith’s view 


that ‘ savagery ’ is not natural to man, and ex- 
pressmg the opinion that ” human nature not 
merely can be, but is bemg changed ”, and (what 
seems too good to be true) that ‘ we stand on the 
threshold of an Age of Reason ” 

The final lecture essays to present us with some 
sort of a philosophic synthesis in terms of trends 
and tendencies “ The association of mind with 
the energy at work in the world process is forced 
on us m contemplation of the sustained and broadly 
progressive character of the process as a whole, with 
its present dinouement m man” The Christian 
theologian will discover in this last chapter a point 
of view indistinguishable from the Logos doctrine 
of the Fourth Gospel , nor would Dante feel that 
his view of love as the motive power of the world 
had been neglected Prof Simpson may be con- 
gratulated on a very useful piece of work 

The Scientific Examination of Pictures an Investiga- 
tion of the Pigments used by the Dutch and Flemish 
Masters from the Brothers Van Eyck to the Middle 
M the 19th Century By Dr A Martin de Wild 
'Translated from the Dutch by Dr L C Jackson 
Pp XV + 106 + 46 plates (London (t Bell 
and Sons, Ltd , 1929 ) 16 a not 

Dr de Wild has made an exammation of the 
pigments used m painting Dutch pictures from the 
fifteenth to the nmeteenth century inclusive, by 
micro-cheraical methods, thus enabling him to use 
tiny samples without injury to the pictures, and 
canymg on the work done by former chemists such 
as Kaeblmann and Laurie The work, on the 
whole, confirms the conclusion formerly arrived at 
as to the pigments used at different periods in 
painting, but adds much detailed information on 
the pigments of tl^e Dutch school during this jieriod 
The beautiful photomicxographs of actual examples 
are well worth looking at 
There are other chapters on the cleamng and 
preservation of pictures, the exammation of them 
bv means of X ray photographs, and by means of 
ultra violet light 

The work is a solid and useful contribution to a 
subject of growing importance and should find a 
place both on the bookshelf of the chemist and the 
picture expert A P Laurie 

Isis or the Future of Oxford By W J K Diplock 
(To day and To morrow Senes ) Pp 95 (Ixin- 
don Kegan Paul and Co , Ltd , New York 
E P Dutton and Co , 1929 ) 2s M net 

Dissatisfied with Mr Juhan Hall’s ” Alma 
Mater ”, recently published in the same senes, on 
the future of the two older umversities of England, 
Mr Diplook has produced a sparkhng and thought- 
ful essay on Oxford as it appeared to mm dunng the 
past five years, when spendmg labonous days m 
chemical laboratones, and nights m discussing ‘ life’ 
and topics of wider intellectual interest with non- 
scientino fnends He not unnaturally prefers the 
Oxford of his leisure hours, and points out how the 
‘ old academic tradition ’ may be m danger, if 
women become too numerous, or if bene^tors 
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prove too commercially-mmded, or if ‘ job hunters ’ 
increase At the same time, he notes the absence of 
heads of colleges who have had a scientifio trainmg, 
whereas Cambridge has often benehted by their 
abihty We hope that Mr Diplock will enlarge 
further on liis theme 

Are ive Civilized ? Human Culture %n PerapccUte 
By Robert H Lowie Pp xui + 300 (London 
George Routledge and Sons, Ltd , 1929 ) 12s hd 

In this amusing and witty book. Prof Lowie has 
made a survey of human culture with the view of 
analysing the permanent and impermanent olemt nts 
ra the line of progress His thesis is that man, like 
the chimpanzee, must hght against the forces of 
destruction , but he has forgerl ahead of the ape by 


passing on his experience to his descendants of t^e 
next generation Prof Lowie aims at showing that 
m so doing he has passed on dross as well as gold 
In his time and space survey, he shows that identity 
m difference leads to the conclusion that we our 
selves, however much we may differ from our 
ancestors and the so called ‘ lower races ’, retain 
much in our own make up, ‘ inherited ’ in the 
looser sense, which justifies the interrogative which 
forms the title of his book Prof Lowie holds no 
brief for the popular theory of Nordic superiority, 
because, as he says, he does not recognise that a 
Nordic race exists to day Like everything he 
writes, the book is stimulating Though scientific 
m method and outlook, it is written in a style which 
avoids technicalities and will appeal to the least 
instructeil of readers 


Forthcoming Books of Science 


Agriculture, Forestry, and Horticulture 

Chapman and Hall, Lkl — Managomont of Farm Poultry 
with a view to proht, H Howoa VI Hcfferanditonii Ltd — 
The OrganiMalioii of harming O T Uarratt Macmillan 
and Co , / td — -Heredity in Live Stw k, U Wrnull Witli a 
foreword by Prof K C Punnett 

Anthropology and Archeology 

IJ Appleton and Co —Tho Mound Builders, H C 
Shot rone Ail ward Arnold and Co — An Iiitrodui t ion to 
Physit al Anthropology, L P btibbo Cambridge University 
Preis - The Bronze Ago Prof Gordon ChiUle , 1 ho Plato 

Names of Sussex A Mawor and I’ M Steiiton MncmUlan 
andCoilkl -The Palace of Minos a Comparat ive A< count 
of the Suc( esmy o Stages of the h arly Cretan t ivilization as 
illustrated by the Distoverios at Knossos, Sir Arthui 1' yana 
Vol 3 Methuen and Co Ltd - The Siiento of Folklore, 
Dr A Haggerty Krappe Welsh hulkloro and hoik f iistom. 
Prof r Owynn Jones, Caste in India the Fa< ts and 1 ho 
System h Senart Translated by Sir L Denison Koss , 
A Stiason s Work at Ur being an Attourit of the Biitish 
Museum Aroha ological Mission to Babylonia, 1919 Dr 
H R Hall Kegan Paul and Co Ltd —The hHood New 
Light on an Old Story, H Poako Minoans, Philistines, 
and Greeks B ( 1400-900 A R Burn Death ( ustoms 
an Analytical Study of Burial Riles, Dr hftto Bendam 
0 Routledge and Sons, Ltd — The Khoisan Peoples of South 
Afnia Bushmen, and Hottentots, Dr I Sihapera 
(Fthnology of Africa Senes ) Williams and Norgate, Ltd — 
Further Discoveries m the Antiquity of Man Sir Arthur 
Keith 

Biology 

Edward Arnold and Co —The Progress of Life a Study 
m Psychogonetic Jyyolution, Prof A Meek Cambndffe 
University Press — British and Foreign Trees and Shrubs in 
Cornwall, E Thurston Ch^man and Hall, Ltd — The Story 
of Evolution Facts and Tdieories on the Development of 
Life, B C Oruenberg Epworth Press — Medical Herbs, 
R Morse O O Harrap and Co , Ltd — Pythons and their 
Ways, h W h itzSimons Macmillan and Co , Ltd — 
Studies on the Structure and Development of Vertebrates, 
Prof E S Qoodnch , The Size Factor in Plant Morpho 
logy. Prof F O Bower , Strasburger's Text book of 
Botany, re written by Prof H Fitting, Prof H Sierp, 
Prof R Harder, and Prof O Karsten Seventh English 
edition, translated from tho seventeenth German edition 
by Prof W H Lang Oxford University Press — The Genet 
loal Theory of Natural Selection, Dr R A Fisher O 
Routledge and Sons, Ltd — Anunal Life on tho Seashoi^,. 
Prof L Kenouf Sidgunok and Jackson, Ltd — ^The Do 
velopment of Sex in Vertebrates, Dr F W Rogers 
BrambeU , Invertebrate Zoology an Introduction to 
Anunal Morphology and Bionomics, Prof W Garstang 
(Textbooks of Animal Biology) , The Biology of Mammals, 


Dr James Ritchie (Series of Biological Handbooks ) 
WiUuims and Norgate, Ltd — The H sst nt lals of Biology 
Profs J A Thomson and P (.eddes, 2 vols H F and 
O nuherby — Life Stones of Big Game, W S Chadwuk , 
Fishing Ways and Fishing Days J L Hutton, Ihe 
Dinosaurs of F ast Af ric a, Dr I Parkinson 

Chemistry 

Ernest Benn Ltd -The General Principles of Chemical 
Engineering, S G M Ure Nitrocellulose Fmishes B 
Campbell The Chemistry and Alanufaoture of Pigments 
and Paints C A Klein and W G Aston — Cambridge 
University Press — Suifiuo ( homistry, Dr h. K Ridcal 
Second edition Chapman and Hall Ltd — A Text 
Book of Dairy Chemistry, Ihcoutical and Practical 
for Students ut Agru ultiiro and Dairying E R Ling 
Solvents, Dr 1 H Durrnns , Perfumes Cosmntn s and 
Soaps, W A Poucher Vol 1 A Dictionary of Raw 
Materials Third edition Constable and Co , LUl — Tntro 
due tioii to Quantum Chemistry Dr A Haas Translated 
by L W Codcl Theory and Use of Indicators, Fj U R 
Prideatix New edition J I) Lippinrott Company — 
Oxidation Reduction Potentials, Dr L Michaohs John 
Murray -Llemontarv Chemistry for Students of Hygiene 
and Housecraft, C M Taylor and P K Thomas Oxford 
University Press — V'ohimetric Analysis, J Driver 

Engineering 

Ernest Binii ltd - The Mechanical Principles oi Minmg 
Appliances Prof H Louis and J Morrow Coal cutting 
Machinery and its Applications S Mavor Haulage and 
Winding, Prof G Poole Motive Powei and the Modem 
Steiun Turbine, Hon Sir Charles Parsons and R Dawson , 
Insulated Electric Cables C J Beaver Part 3 Installa 
tion F^lectrical Measuring Instruments, Dr C V Diysdale 
and A C Jolley Parts 3 and 4 , Rotatory Convertors, F P 
Whitaker Chapmananil Hall, I td — Tllummatmg Fngmeer 
ing Equipment its Theory and Deswn, I B W Jolley, 
J M Waldram and O H Wilson , The Theory of Elec 
trioal Artificial Linns and F liters A C Bartlett A Study 
of the Induction Motor, Dr F T Cliapman , Electrical 
F'ngmeermg Practice.', J W Meares and R E Neale 
Volume three F’ourth edition Crosby Lockwood ami Son 

Modern Bridge Construction, F J Taylor , Motor Car 

Mechanism and Management Simplified E C M Sh^herd 
Sixth edition, Fami and Industrial Tractors, D N M Hardy, 
ElectnoTe8tuigSimplifled,H H U Cross, Naval Architects 
and Shipbuilder’s Pocket Book, C Mockrow Thirteenth 
edition, revised by LI Woollard , Magneto Manual, H R 
Langman Second edition Macmillan and Co , Ltd — Wire 
less Reoeiving Sets their Mointenanoe and Improvement, 
P W Harris (Sixpenny Self help Library ) Methuen and 
Co , Ltd — An Iniro'Suotion to Electrical Engineering, 
Prof E W Marohant , The Commutator Motor, Prof 
F J Teago Charles Scnbner'a Sons — Romance of the 
Maohme, not M Fupm 
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Ceographjr and Travel 

D Appleton and Co — ^TheSea,H A Manner, Antarctic 
Adventure and Keaearch, Frof GnfHth Twlor A and O 
Black, Ltd — Tramping through Africa, W J W Boome 
Cambrtdge Unwereity Press — Cambndge School Geo 
graphics, E D Laborde Book 4 The Bntish Empire 
G Routiedge and Sons, Ltd — Travels mto Spam, 1691, 
Madame D'Aulnoy Edited from the translation of 1692, 
with an Introduction and Notes by R Fouloh4 Deiboso , 
Jahangir and the Jesuits, with ‘ The Travels of Benedict 
Goes ’ and ‘ The Mission to Pegu ’ Translated from the 
original of Pemao Guerreuo, S J , with an Introduction 
and Notes by C H Payne , Jewisli Travellers the 
Writmgs of Jewish Travellers from the Ninth to the 
Eighteenth Centunes Edited and translated, with an 
Introduction, by E Adler (Broadway Travellers Series ) 
Charles Scribner's Sons — The Wilderness of Denali Ex 
plorations of a Hunter Naturalist m Northern Alaska, C 
Sheldon H P and O Witherby — Africa’s Last Empire 
Through Abyssinia to Lake Tana and the country of the 
Falasha, H Norden , A Nomad in Morocco Travel across 
the Hinterland and Desert’s Fringe, through the Atlas 
Snows and Cities of the Flam, B A^^er 

Geology and Mineralogy 

JSmest Benn, Ltd — Mmeral Deposits, Prof H Louis 
Macmillan and Co, Ltd — Textbook of Palieontology, 
Prof K A von Zittel English edition Second edition 
Vol 2 Pisces Amphibia Beptdia Aves Revised with 
additions by Sir Arthur Smith W oodward Thomas Murby 
and Co —Petrographic Methods and Calculations, Prof A 
Holmes Now Impression , Simple Geological Structures 
A Senes of Notes and Map Exercises, J I Platt and J 
Challmor, Limestones The Origms, Classification and 
Uses, Dr J F North , The Study of Crystals A General 
Introduction, T V Barker Oxford University Press — The 
Surface History of the Earth, Prof J Joly Charles 
Scribner’s Sons — The Livmg Past, J C Merriam 

Mathematical and Physical Science 

D Appleton and Co — The Now Frontiers of Physics, 
P R Heyl 0 Bell and Sons, Ltd —A Text Book of Sound, 
Dr A B Wood , The Scattering of Light, Sir C V Raman , 
The Physios of High Pressure, Prof P W Bridraan 
(Iniemational Text l^oks of Exact Science ) EmestBenn, 
Ltd —The Ether of Space, Sir Oliver Lodge Cambndge 
Vmversiiy Press — The Theory of Ruled Surfaces, W L 
Edge , Mathematical Analysis, E G Phillips , Band Spectra 
and Molecular Structure, Dr R de L Kronig , Papers set 
m the Quahfying Exammation for the Mechanical Sciences 
Tnpos, 1924-1929 A School Geometry, H G Forder 
Parts 1 3, Some Hmts and Solutions to Siddons and Hughes’ 
Trigonometry Chapman and Halt, Ltd — Introduction to 
Physical Optics, Prof J K Robertson , Electron Physics, 
Dr J B Hoag Constable and Co , Ltd — The Selemum 
Cell, O P Barnard Longmans and Co , Ltd — Intermediate 
Physics, Dr R A Houstoun Macmillan and Co , Ltd — 
Lectures on Theoretical Physics, Prof H A l^rentz 
Translated by Dr L Silberstein and A P H Trivelli 
Vol 3 The Principle of Relativity for Uniform Transla 
tions (Special Theory of Relativity) Meihaen and Go , 
Ltd — Modem Physics a General Survw of its Piinoiples, 
T Wulf Translated by Dr C J Smith , An Introduc 
tion to the Study of Wave Mechamos, L de Broglie 
Translated by Dr H T Flint, Wave Mechamos 
bemg a Supplementary vidunie to “ Atomic Structure 
and Spectral Lines ”, Prof A Sommerfold Translated 
by Dr H L Brose , The New Ptiysics Lectures 
for Laymen and others. Prof A Haas Translated W 
Dr R W Lawson, The Quantum Theoiy, Prof F 
Beiohe Translated by H 8 Hatfield and Dr H L Brose , 
X Rays, Dr B L Worsnop , X Bay Crystallography, 
R W James , The Apphcations of Interferometry, W E 
Williams, Tables of Physical Constants, Dr W H J 
dulds, Mme Atmospheres, Prof I C F Statham and 
W Payman Oxford Vnwersity Press — Tlie Size of the 
Umverse, Dr L Silberstein , Viscoipetry, Dr G Barr 

Medical Science 

A and C Blade, Ltd . — ^A Diotionaiy of Dental Diseases 
and Treatment for Students and ftactitioners, J F, 


McAsh Constable and Co , Ltd — Metabolism of Tumours, 
O Warburg , Qaatno Surgery, G Gordon Taylor , Frao 
tures. Dr M Sinolaur , The Value of Laboratoiy Investiga- 
tions m Surgery, Dr L £ H Whitby and Dr E 0 
Dodds , Intestuial Obstruction, G Gordon Taylor , Chest 
Surgery, Dr T H Sellers (Modem Surgical Monographs ) 
S and S Livingstone — A Handbook of Practical Thera 
peutiOB, Dr D Campbell , A Text book of Public Health, 
Ih>of J B Cume, The Improved Primhylactio Method 
m the Treatment of Eclampsia, Prof W Stroganoff Third 
edition , Cancer Process, Shaw Lonymans and Co , Ltd 
— ^An Introduction to Human Experimental Physiolo^, 
F W Lamb , Anatomy, Descriptive and Applied, H 
Gray Twenty fourth edition edited bv Prof T P 
Johnston Macmillan and Co , Ltd — The Care of the 
Child, from Birth to Puberty, Dr C Webb Jolinson , 
Health and Diet When, Why, What, and How to Eat, 
Dr C Webb Johnson , Ultra Violet and other Rays 
their Uses in Health and Disease, Dr F H Humphns 
(Sixpenny Self help Libraiy ) Methuen and Co , Ltd — 
The Story of a Surgeon, Sir John Bland Sutton, Bart , with 
a Preamble by Rudyanl Kipling 

Metallurgy 

Ernest Benn, Ltd —Industrial Steel and Iron Their 
Constitution and Properties, P Oberhoffer Translated 
by W Austin Chapman and Hall, Ltd — Non Metallic 
Inclusions m Iron and Steel, Dr C Benedicks and H 
Lofquist , Stainless Iron and Steel, J H G Monyponny 
Second edition Constable and Co , Ltd — Introduction to 
the Study of Physical Metallurgy, Dr W Rosonham 
Now edition Crosby Lockuiood and Son — Metalliferous 
Mine Surveymg, T Hanton Oxford University Press — 

‘ Creep ’ in Metal and Alloys, H J Tapsell 

Miscellany 

Macmillan and Co , Ltd — Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences, in 16 vols , Editor in Chief Prof ERA 
Seligman O Houtledge and Sons, Ltd — A German English 
Technical and Scientific Dictionary, A Webel 

Philosophy and Psychology 

Cambridge University Press — Creative Mind, Prof C E 
Spearman (Contemporary Library of Psychology ) Mae- 
mMan and Co , Ltd — The Faith of a Moralist, Prof A E 
Taylor 2 vols (Gifford Lectures, 1926-1928), Studies 
in Philosophy and Psychology, Prof 6 F Stout Kegan 
Paul and Co , Ltd — History of Chinese Political Thought, 
during the Farly Tsm Period, Liang Cbi Chao , The 
Nature of Life, Prof F Rignano , The Canid’s Con- 
ception of Physical Causality, Prof J Piaget , The 
Mental Development of the Child, Prof K BUhler, 
The Laws of Fooling, P Paulhan Translated by C K 
Ogden (International Library of Psychology, Pluio 
Sophy, and Scientific Method ) Williams and Norgate, 
Ltd — Educational Psychology an Introductory Text, 
Prof B Pmtner , The Process of Human Behaviour, Drs 
M Sherman and I O Sherman 

Technology 

Ernest Benn, Ltd — Modern Bnokmakmg, A B Searle 
New edition, The Chemistry and Physios of Clays and 
other Ceramic Materials, A B Seocle New edition , The 
History of the Gas Industry, W T Dunn, The Menu 
faoture of Gas, H Hollings and others , Gas Calonmetry, 
Major C G Hyde and F E Mills, Modern Gas Siting m 
Theory and Practice, 8 T Phillips and G T Tutt 2 voi , 
Theory and Elements of Architecture, R Atkinson and 
H Bagenal Vol 1, Part 2, Arohitecturad Design m 
Concrete, T P Bennett , The Chemistry and 'Feolmo 
logy of Artificial Silks, A J Hall Chapman and 
Hall, Ltd — ’The Manufacture of Artificial Silk, with 
■peoial reference to the Viscose Process, E Wheeler 
Second and revised edition , Photographic Prmting Pro- 
cesses, Cimt O Wheeler Constabh and Co , Ltd — Silk 
and the Silk Industry, J Schober Translated by B 
CuthilL CroByy Looinvood and Son — Blacksmith’s Manual 
Hlustrated, J W LiUico Methuen and Co , Ltd — Oma 
mentation and Textile Design, Frof A F Barker; The 
Toohnical Arts and Sciences of the Ancients, A Neuburgar. 
Translated by Dr H L Brose. 
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Exhibition m 1872 and was labelled prophetically 
“ A Young Engineer ” The headmaster of his 
first school, Cargilfleld, Edinburgh, encouraged his 
raechamcal tastes When at this school he gave 
exhibitions with a magic lantern and became slulled 
m taking photographs In 1877 he took a good 
photograph of Prof T H Huxley which, with other 
portraits, is included m a book entitled “ Autobio 
graphical and other Wntmgs ”, which was in the 
press when he died In 1878 he was sent to Fettes 
College, but as he hated games he found the school 
life very uncongemal In his opimon the way 
Latin and Greek were taught in public schools, 
especially the unnecessary stress laid on grammar, 
took away all the romance from the wonderful 
stones of Greece and Rome He also considered 
that compulsory games had a tendency to damp 
out any originality a boy might possess He, how 
ever, enjoyed the work in the carpenter’s shop at 
Fettes 

In 1879, after readmg the description of the 
working of a telephone given by Prof Dolboar, 
Campbell Swmton constructed a pair of telephones 
which functioned excellently As the telephone 
had only been invented some two years previously, 
this would have been a good piece of work for a 
scientific worker, for a boy of fifteen it was admir- 
able His house master, thinking that his scientific 
absorption interfered with his classical studies, 
made him send the telephones home 

In the caster of 1881, Alan was sent at his own 
request to Havre, where he hod lessons in mathe 
matics and French, but ho seems to have spent 
much of his time m taking snap photographs of 
ships and fishing boats He also visited the light 
house on several occasions and studied how the 
electric arc was fed by a do Mentens dynamo 
which had permanent steel magnets He was 
uzzled by the fact that the current seemed to 
ave no effect on a little compass needle brought 
near it, the reason being that it was alternating 
current 

Campbell Swmton was a great believer in self 
education The passing of advanced examina 
tions he regarded as pure waste of time He 
attributed his success to cultivating scientific 
friends and to attending lectures at mstitutions 
like the Royal Institution and the Royal Society 
of Arts 

In 1881, Campbell Swmton visited the Paris 
Exhibition and was most impressed by the wonder 
ful electrical mventions he saw In 1882 he was 
apprenticed to Lord Armstrong m the works at 
Elswick During this period he fitted a Chilian 
battleship with electric gun firing control which 
enabled any number of guns to be fired stmul 
taneously In 1887 he left Elswick and set up in 
London as an electrical contractor and consulting 
engineer He installed the electric light m many 
town and country mansions 

Early m January 1896, after readmg an account 
in the mormng paper of Prof W C Rontgen’s 
discovery of X-rays, Swmton was successfm m 
obtaining a shadow photograph by means of a 
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Crookes tube which he happened to possess A few 
days later he obtamed a shadow photograph of the 
bones m his own hand The present writer re- 
members him showing this at the Camera Club, 
which was then m Charing Cross Road This was 
the first photograph produced by Rontgen rays m 
Great Britain It was reproduced in Natitee of 
Jan 23, 1896 On Feb 4, 1898, he showed many 
mterestmg experiments with cathode and X rays 
at the Royal Institution In conjunction with Sir 
Charles Parsons, he converted diamond mto coke 
by heating it in a vacuum by cathode rays As 
the diamond became carbonised, it spht up and 
frothed and became much larger m size The 
temperature at which this conversion took place 
was 1890° C 

In 1904, Campbell Swmton gave up contracting 
work and became exclusively a consulting engineer 
He was specially interested in radio work When 
theMarchese Marconi first came to England ho called 
on Swmton, who introduced him to Sir William 
Preece and rapid developments m radio telegraphy 
soon ensued When m Copenhagen m 1910, 
Sumton first heard articulate speech by radio 
when listenmg to tests with the Poulsen system 
He was associated with the development of the 
Parsons turbine and was a du^ctor of the Parsons 
Manne Steam Turbine Co , Ltd He went out on 
many of the trials of the pioneer turbme boat, the 
Turbtnta, which created a sensation at the Naval 
Review in 1897 by going at the record speed (at 
that time) of 33^ knots Swmton was one of the 
pioneers of motoring in England 

Campbell Sw niton was associated with many 
electrical works and supply stations He was a 
director of Crompton, Parkinson, Ltd , and of 
W T Henley’s Telegraph Works, I^td In 1911 he 
was president of the Rontgen Society and m 1913 
of the Radio Society For several years he was 
chairman of the council of the Royal Society of 
Arts In 1916 he was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society and twice served on the council In 1926 
he presented the Royal Society with £1000 to form 
the nucleus of a general purposes fund He under- 
took to defray the costs of the charter which was 
recently granted to the British Association He 
had been a member of the general board and of the 
executive committee of the National Physical 
Laboratory He was well known at the Athenasum 
Club, of which he had been a member for nearly 
thirty years , he was unmarned 

Campbell Swmton was a member of the three 
professional engmeermg institutions — the Civile, 
the Mechanicals, and the Electricals He had been 
a vice president of the Electricals for four years 
and had served energetically on many committees 
In hjs home in Chester Square he was most hospit- 
able, and enjoyed showing to his guests the photo- 
graphs he had taken of many eminent scientific 
workers and demonstrating the latest developments 
m radio communication He will be missed by 
‘many, and especially by his old assistants, with 
whom he mamtamed a warm friendship 
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NitABi.7 «v«iyone Agree* that radio telephone aerv- 
ioe* with the Dominions and distant foreign oountrie* 
should be opened up whenever it is eoonomioally prao* 
tioal Last August, Imperial and International Oom- 
mimieations. Ltd , wrote to the present Postmaster- 
Qeneral, Mr Lees Smith, mviting the Qovemment to 
work its radio telephone servioee through the com 
panyt stations, beginning with four servioee to 
Canada, Australia, South Afnoa. and India Whilst 
negotiations were going forward and before the special 
committee had reported, statements appeared m the 
Press giving an ese parte presentation of the case 
coupled with a senes of chargee against the Post 
Office Mr Lees Smith very properly did not reply 
until the committee had reported The evidence 
showed that both the Marconi system and the Post 
Office Rugby system are capable of providing long- 
distance services to the Dommions and foreign 
countries Owing to its mvaluable pioneer work on 
short-wave systems, our sympathies are with the 
company, but we thuik that the Qovemment has 
acted rightly m putting the matter mto the hands of 
the Post Office There is no mtention of duplicating 
the Marcom stations, and there are many advantages 
m concentrating the plant and buildings at Rugby 
To work the four services to India and the Dommions 
through stations belonging to Imperial and Inter- 
national Commumcations, Ltd , would require 4190 
miles of high grade telephone circuits connected with 
London as compared with 786 miles to connect with 
the P O stations at Baldock and Rugby In South 
Afnoa, also, it would be more economical to erect a 
station at Johannesburg than to connect with the 
Company’s termmal beam station at Cape Town 
Wo do not see that there was any necessity to make 
a comparative experimental test between the systems 
before commg to a decision 

SdENTirio and mdustnal research m the Bntiah 
Empire was the subject of a paper read by Dr A W 
Hill, director of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, 
before the Dominions and Colomes section of the Roys 1 
Society of Arts on Feb 26 The rapid growth of 
research m all branches of biological science during the 
last few years throughout the Dominions and Colonies 
has created a demand for tramed men which it is at 
present very difficult to meet Dr Hill referred to 
developments m the West Indies and West Africa In 
the former, the Imperial College of Tropical Agnculture 
has been evolved and is recognised as a research station 
for the study of the many pressing problems which 
confront tropical agriculture It is also a training 
centre for agricultural officers for the various agri- 
cultural departments throughout the Colonial Empire 
Botanic stations have been established m West Africa 
to serve generally for the growth of mdigenous trees 
and plants of marketable value as demonstrations to 
the natives, for the mtroduotion and propagation of 
ahen plants of economic and commercial importance, 
and as practical agricultural schools for training the 
natives The stations have expanded mto agnoultural 
departments, that m Nigeria having, m addition to the 
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director, a staff of forty-four scientific officmi besides 
native assisUmte The research station at Amam, 
Tanganyika Territory, which was founded by the 
Qermans, has been reorganised as a station for the 
East African Colomes 

Db Hux emphasised the importance of an mtensive 
taxonomic and eoologio study of the vegetation of the 
overseas portion of the Bnti^ Empire, and referred to 
the important services of Kew, especially m the issue of 
a senes of Colonial floras, and mdioated similar works 
m preparation or projected which would deal m detail 
with smaller areas The work in progress and m 
contemplation m connexion with scientific research on 
the vegetation of the Empire calls for a great mcrease 
m the numbers of well-tramed botanists both at home 
and overseas, especially m the domains of taxonomy 
and ecology, and for the mveetigation of plants yielding 
economic products Workers m the field of genetics 
are also required for the study of staple products, to 
produce and select true-breedmg types which will give 
a maximum yield There are also the many problems 
m plant pathology, so closely linked with progress or 
failure m mtensive agnculture Have we the scientific 
staffs properly equipped throughout the Empire for 
the great tasks that confront us ? In conclusion. Dr 
Hill quoted from the Norman Lookyer lecture delivered 
by Sir Walter Morley Fletcher before the Bntish 
Science Guild m November last and stated that his 
remarks on the madequate remuneration and status of 
those engaged m medical research are equally true with 
regard to botany and agnculture 

Thb Young Kikuyu movement is agam a cause of 
grave anxiety to the Kenya Government Further, it 
IS stated, attempts are bemg made to spread unrest to 
the peaceful Akamba The causes of the present dis 
quiet are reviewed m an article which appeared m the 
Txmee of Feb 27 In that article the gravity of the 
situation 18 by no means exaggerated The Young 
Kikuyu movement, which has now taken on the form 
and title of a ‘ Kikuyu Central Association ’, is com- 
posed largely of yoimger members of the people who 
are impatient of the control of the elders and have 
thrown off tribal reetramts In the present situation, 
however, it is probable that to some considerable 
extent they will have the support of the elders When 
it is remembered that the Kikuyu mumber soma 
800,000, it 18 clear that the situation requires states- 
manlike handlmg The chief point now at issue is not 
one on which conflict is directly with the Government , 
but the danger is that the Government may be impli- 
cated The question is one of missionary control and 
the conditions on which converts will be admitted to, 
or allowed to remain m, the Chnstian churches For 
some time past, attempts have been made to abolish 
the practice of chtondectomy on young girls on the 
ground that it is a cause of disease and of infant 
mortahty This operation is an essential part of the 
female mitiation ceremonies The missions have 
made it a rule that no convert or candidate for ad- 
mission to their churches shall take part m or be a 
party to female imtiation. 
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Thu real bearing of this regulation on the situation 
m Kenya only becomes apparent when it is reahsed 
that without undergomg the operation as a part of the 
initiatory rite no girl can take her place among the 
marriageable women of the tribe She ceases to be a 
valuable asset , no man will seek her in marriage, and 
the bnde-pnce she would have earned is lost to her 
family group Hence the missionary prohibition 
strikes at the roots of tribal organisation and the 
rights of property and the family The question of the 
so-called ‘ obscene ’ dances and soumlous songs about 
persons m authority which the chiefs are trying to 
suppress on behalf of the Government stand on a 
different footmg The missions are under a serious 
responsibihty m havmg brought into the pohtical field 
an issue of such gravity to the whole Kikuyu people 
However desirable the ehmmation of the initiatory 
operation may be, it is not one with which the Govern- 
ment should mterfere, at any rate at the present stage 
of Kikuyu development Would it ever be considered 
tolerable that any civilised government should inter 
fere with, or place a ban upon, any one participating m 
the Jewish rite of circumcision 1 
Thb Archbishop of York scarcely showed Christian 
spirit m his reference to science students m the newer 
universities, when speaking on behalf of the Student 
Christian Movement at York on Feb 27 On account 
of the large number of students takmg science sub- 
jects m these universities, the Archbishop is reported 
in the Yorkahire Post to have said, “ We are shortly 
going to be confronted with the peril of a purely , 
scientific education", and he regarded the Student 
Christian Movement as “ the mam corrective we have 
at present to cope with the worst tendency of our 
contemporary education " He also suggested that 
students of science as a body are irreligious and with- 
out any knowledge of social values, so that " when 
they come to talk about anythmg that cannot be 
measured, anythmg of civic interest, they talk like 
children m the nursery ” It would be interesting to 
know the evidence upon which Dr Temple bases his 
perverted conceptions of science students and of the 
influence of scientiflc teaching We have no hesita- 
tion in saying that a truly spiritual frame of mmd is 
just as often found among students of science in our 
umversities as it is among arts students , and we osui 
assert with the same confidence that nothmg in the 
teaohmg of science subverts the highest religious 
thought or noblest social endeavour The attitude 
of a student towards these thmgs is laigely ^etermmed 
by the influences of his home and school before he 
proceeds to a university , and the mam subjeote 
taken up by him have little to do with it We suggest 
indeed that, m these days, a purely hterary education 
IS a greater penl to progressive life than is the " purely 
scientiflc education ” which the Archbishop of York 
regards so fearfully After all, a student of science 
18 not neoeesanly limited m his readmg to teohmcal 
treatises or in his mterests to the laboratory He often 
takes an active part m spiritual and social movementa 
m spite of what Dr Temple says , and he might 
reasonably ask for just regard to be shown towards his 
scientific studies as factors even m a rehgious life 
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At the annual general meeting of the Institution of 
Mechamoal Engmeers on Feb 21, the report for 1929 
was presented From this it appears that there has 
been an morease of 279 m the total number of members, 
which now is 10,745, this being mclusive of 1401 
students and 1238 graduates Eighteen papers were 
presented during the year, and reference is made m 
the rejiort to the work done by the provmoial branches 
The value of the national certificates granted on the 
exammations held throughout Great Bntam was 
shown by the moreased appreciation of them both by 
their holders and by employers During the year 
more than 1200 certificates were issued The council 
has conferred honorary life memberships upon Dr 
H S Hele Shaw, who has been a member of the In 
stitution smce 1879, and served as president m 1922, 
and upon Baron Shiba of Tokyo, who has long been 
associated with the mechamcal engmeermg mdustry 
m Japan and took a leadmg part m the recent World 
Engmeermg Congress at Tokyo Mr Loughnan St 
L Pendred was installed as president of the Institution 
m succession to Dr D Adamson Bom m 1870, 
Mr Pendred was educated at Finsbury Teohmcal 
College, and gamed practical engmeermg ex 
penenoe not only in important British works, but 
also m others m Belgium and France, and m 1896 
jomed the staff of The Engineer, of which his father, 
Vaughan Pendred (1836-1912), had been editor since 
1866 On his father’s retirement, m 1906, Mr 
Pendred succeeded to tlie editorship, which has thus 
been held m the same family for no less than sixty five 
years 

At the same meeting of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engmeers, the sixth report of the Steam nozzles Re- 
search Committee was read and discussed The Com- 
mittee, which was formed in 1914, has for its 
objects the measurement of the efficiency of nozzles 
of practical form, and the mvestigation of the manner 
in which the efficiency is affected by changes m the 
shape of the nozzle and by the pressure, velocity, and 
temperature of the steam passing through it Though 
delay was occasioned by the War, the work has been 
carried on continuously smce 1921, and the results 
have been applied with good effect to the design of 
turbines The sixth report is the final one and is 
virtually a clearmg up of all that has been done, 
which moludes the construction of a testing apparatus 
for any usual form of steam nozzle with steam flowmg 
at speeds from 300 ft to 2000 ft per second, the 
measurement of efflux angles, tests of built up impulse 
nozzles, tests of reaction nozzles, and determinations 
of the effects of roughness and other points connected 
with nozzle design The mvestigations have been 
corned out in conjunction with the Bntish Eleotncal 
and Allied Industries Research Association The 
results which have been obtamed should be of great 
value to turbme builders 

Im a paper on Pioneer Ships of the Atlantic 
Ferry ", road on Feb 19 to the Newcomen Society by 
Engr Capt £ C Smith, many hitherto impubbshed 
particulars were given of the veteels by which trans 
Atlantic steam navigation wm inaugurated By 1838, 
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three oompaniea had been formed for the purpoee of 
establishing regular commumoation between England 
and Amenca by steam, and m that year the Stnui, 
Great Western, Royal WiUtam, and the Liverpool 
were placed on the route To these vessels were added 
m 1889 and 1840 the Bntxsh Queen and the President, 
which, like the others, ran to New York, and then came 
the formation of the Cunard Company and the dis> 
patch of the BrUanma and her sister ships to Halifax 
and Boston Of all these vessels, the Great Western 
wes the most remarkable, and she contmued to run 
until 1§^6, makmg 74 passages m all Tables were 
given of the voyages of each ship, with particulars 
of the ships and their machmery and of the relative 
times taken by the sailmg Imers and the steamships 
The Sirws and Royal William were not built for work 
m the Atlantic and were soon withdrawn During 
1839, however, the Great Western, Liverpool, and 
British Queen made regular passages and, whereas the 
outward voyages by sail averaged 33 days, the average 
tune taken by the three steam vessels was only 17 days 
Of the four pioneer ships bmlt for trans Atlantic work, 
the Liverpool was sold to the P and O Co , the British 
Queen to Belgian owners, the Great Western to the 
West Indian Royal Mail Co , and the President in 
1841 foundered at sea without anything being heard 
of her 

The February issue of Scnbner's Magaane contains 
the address entitled “ Alleged Sms of Science ”, de 
hvered by Dr Robert A Millikan at the recent 
meetmg at Des Homes of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science The address rebuts 
the charges brought against science by Mr Raymond 
Fosdick m a recent volume, ” The Old Savage in the 
New Civilisation ” “ Have we spiritual assets enough 

to counterbalance the new forces ! ” and “ Can the 
old savage be trusted with the new civilisation which 
ho has created 1 ” are the challenging questions to 
which Dr Millikan rephes Speakmg of the smister 
possibilities latent m molecular physics envisaged by 
Prof F Soddy, whereby the equivalent of 160 tons of 
dynamite could be earned, like a flask of contraband 
whisky, m the hip pocket of every Amencan citwen. 
Dr Millikein is able to reassure us that subatomic 
energy is not likely to be available in dangerous 
quantities Science, he pomts out, concerns itself 
with fertilisers quite as much as with explosives, 
Plough as “ a horror makes better news than a wheat 
crop ”, we hear more about the latter than the former 
Indeed, science is likely to be effective m abolishmg 
war by doing away with its primary cause, which is a 
lack of balance between population and food supply 
“That, m the last analysis, is mankind’s greatest 
problem ” Dr Millikan is prepared to admit that m 
some respects the rapid process of sciMitifio knowledge 
has created an undesirable mentahty m the public 
Novelties have fostered an ommvorous and quite un- 
diBonmmating appetite for what is new, which displays 
itself m hterature m the works of what Mr Stiuurt 
Sherman has aptly called the emetic school, and m the 
experimentalist school m ethics But Dr Millikan has 
made out a good case for the comparative beneficence 
of science. 


The Imperial Geophysical Experimental Survey, 
which has been operatmg m Austraha for nearly two 
years, under an arrangement between the Empire 
Marketing Board and the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment, IS now flnishmg its work The leaders of the 
various sections are at present engaged m Melbourne 
upon the drafting of their reports, under the direction 
of Mr A Broughton Edge, leader of the Survey, and 
Prof T H Laby Electric, gravimetric, seismic, and 
magnetic methods have been adopted, the object 
bemg to test their apphcabihty imder Austrahan. field 
conditions For the most part British instruments 
have been used The areas exammed mclude Anembo, 
Captam’s Flat, Leadville, and Gulgong m New South 
Wales , Cooper’s Creek, the Mallee, Laverton, Gellion 
dale and Lakes Entrance m Victoria , Chillagoe m 
Queensland , Zeehan and Renison Bell m Tasmoma , 
Moonta Wallaroo and Port Lmcoln m South Austraha , 
and Northampton m Western Austraha The govern- 
ments m all the States have ufidertaken to test 
promising mdications by drilling and, though there 
have been delays in certain areas, it is hoped that the 
results will be available m time for inclusion m the 
final report 

'The areas m Austraha selected for the geophysical 
survey provided opportunity for testing geophysical 
methods for the location of sulphide ores (lead, copper, 
and iron), gold deep leads, brown coal, stanniferous 
pyrrhotites, graphite, and also water horizons (in the 
Mallee) The results on the whole are decidedly in 
terestuig, and are regarded m Australia as thoroughly 
justifying the survey One outstandmg point of in 
terest is the comphcation introduced by the saline 
waters which are present at comparatively shallow 
depths over largo portions of the continent In places, 
electrical methods are of very little value for this 
reason but the members of the survey have been 
successful m effecting useful modifications of apparatus 
by means of which it has been possible to gam results 
over areas where at first there seemed little chance of 
success The report will be in two portions, one deal 
ing with the objectives and field results and the other 
giving much more detailed accounts of theory, appa- 
ratus, and field procedure A draft will be submitted 
to the British Geophysical Committee and the final 
report will probably be printed and published m 
England 

Sib Hubkbt Wilkins, on his return to Montevideo 
from Deception Island, sent an account to the Tunes 
of his flight to the south early m February, when he 
searched m vam for a suitable startmg pomt for a 
flight to the Ross Sea Travelling south west m the 
William Scored, lent by the Falkland Islands govern 
mmt, he met the pack loe about thirty miles south 
of Peter Island Weather conditions wore bad, but the 
seaplane was launched on Feb 1 m about lat 70® S , 
long 100° W (the figure of long 145° given in the 
report is clearly a mistake) The weather became 
worse, visibility was very bad In lat 71® S it 
was noted that the edge of the pack spread westward 
In a position which Sir Hubert believes was about lat 
73® S , long 101° W , he saw no mdioation of land or 
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barrier loe, but a number of large bergs, and much 
pack loe From there the flight was directed back to 
the ship, which then set a course for Deception Island, 
sounding and trawling on the way These observe 
tions will amplify the work done by the Belgtoa in 
those seas m 1898^99 on a course slightly farther m the 
north Sir Hubert Wilkins believes that a meteoro 
logical station might be established in about lung 
100° W by seaplane, but it would be difficult Ho 
does not think a sea going shiji could hope to reach 
land and land ice in that area, but suggests that a 
submarine might well be utilised 

The occurrence of a spell of summer like warmth 
over the eastern parts of the United States was re 
ported on Feb 26 last in the daily Press Among 
the more notable maximum temperatures quoted were 
one of nearly 84° on Feb 24 at Washington, and of 
75° at New York on the same day The weather 
charts for the northern hemisphere published daily 
by the Meteorological Office, based on observations 
made at 8 p m (American time) at the official stations 
of the U 8 Weather Bureau, confirmed the occurrence 
of very exceptional conditions, and an exammation 
of successive charts give some idea as to their im 
mediate cause Over the temperate latitudes gener 
ally, the slope of temperature from south to north 
IS sufficiently steep to make the occurrence of un 
seasonable warmth at a time of the year when the 
direct heating by the sun is small merely a matter of 
transport of air from low to relatively high latitudes 
This must happen when the run of the isobars is from 
south to north over a wide area for several davs in 
succession, as was the case over the eastern part of 
the United States for several days before i?eb 25, 
for the general drift of the wind in the lower layers of 
the atmosphere is in accordance with the direction of 
the isobars 

A MAXIMUM of 75° has not occurred at Now York 
m February during at least forty eight years, the 
jirevious highest havmg been 99° The exceptional 
feature on the weather charts durmg this ‘ heat 
wave ’ in the United States was the length of the 
trough of low pressure that provided the southerly 
winds , there are not sufficient observations to show 
whether it extended as far as the equator, but the 
northern shores of the ttulf of Mexico experienced 
such winds for several days, with a rismg temperature 
that yielded at least one 8 fm readmg so high as 
80°, and this is scarcely likely to have happened 
unless the winds extended a long way farther south 
In the opposite direction, the same air straain appears 
to have continued without a break to the neighbour 
hood of southern Greenland and Iceland, where it was 
deflected into the south westerly wind characteristic 
of those regions 

The Air Mmistry announces that in consequence 
of the rapid development of the international organise 
tion for the collection of weather reports, it has been 
possible for some months pewt to prepare eiujh day 
in the Meteorological Office, London, a chart showmg 
the weather for the greater part of the earth’s surface 
north of latitude 40° N At first, copies of this chart 
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were prepared by a cyclostyle process for use m the 
Meteorological Office, but demands for copies became 
so large that it was necessary to arrange for them to 
bo hthographed , this chart has, however, never been 
made generally available to the public The import- 
ance of this chart to everyone interested in the 
weather is so great that it has been decided to issue 
it daily as part of the Daily Weather Hi port This 
has necessitated a rearrangement of the matter 
printed in the Report and an increase m the size of 
the sheet, which now becomes 13 in x 12^ in When 
the new Riport is opened out, the left hand half shows 
a weather chart of the British Isles with forecasts, 
general inference and further outlook This page also 
contains the data from health resort stations The 
light hand half shows the new chart of the northern 
hermsphere with the north pole slightly displaced 
from the lentie of the sheet, thus allowing North 
Ameiica, Eiirofie, North Africa, and northern Asia to 
be includeil The two back pages contain the com 
plete set of observations made at the telegraphic 
rejiorting stations in the British Isles four times each 
<lay, namely, 1am, 7am, 1pm, and 6pm, with a 
large amount of miscellaneous information and full 
explanation of the symbols used The opportumty 
has been taken of improving the general appearance 
of the Report, the land areas now being printed in 
buff colour, and the weather information overprmted 
III blaik The new Daily Weather Report came into 
use on Mar 1, and may bo obtained from the Meteoro- 
logical Office, Air Mmistry, Kingeway, London, the 
prue being IJd for single copies, or 6« 6d a quartei, 
or 26« a year, post free 

Prof G I Taylor’s Friday evening discourse at 
the Royal Institution on I eb 28 took tlie form of an 
account of his toui in the East Indies after attending, 
as a British delognte, the Pacific bcience Congress held 
111 Java last year Duimg and after the ( ongress 
the Government of the Netherlands Indies (irovided 
every possible kind of hospitality and oppoitiunty for 
seeing their countries The journeys (lescribeil were 
illustrated by means of films taken by a small cinema 
camera The first film showed a visit which some 
members of the congress paid to Krakatau In 
1883 this island was the scene of the greatest volcanic 
disturbance over recorded Extensive researches 
have shown that all animal and vegetable life was 
then completely destroyed, and the successive stages 
of their gradual reappearance have been of great 
interest to botanists and zoologists At the present 
time, quite large trees have established themselves 
and the film showed a stage in which the Caauarina 
trees are already being suffocated by huge creepers 
A visit to a small island called Sunk Krakatau which 
appealed mostly in 1928 was of mterost, because a 
few weeks oftei the film was taken the island dis- 
appeared Two further films illustrated a journey m 
l^meo by river and jungle from Dutch territory to 
Sarawak This journey was undertaken by Prof 
Taylor and his wife, by the kind and efficient help of 
H H the Rajah of Sarawak and of Dutch officials The 
film showed the journey up the Kapoewas River, the 
trek through the juligle with a party of Dyaks, and an 
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impromptu danoo by on« of thorn at a testing-plaoe 
in the jungle The end of the film showed the descent 
down the Lupar Eivw m a long dug out canoe paddled 
by Dyak boatmen and a visit to a Dyak kampong 
MmcBBOW and friends of the Manchester Micro 
ecopjoal Society, which was founded in 1880, met for 
a jubilee reunion on Feb 20 at the rooms of the Liter- 
ary and Philosophical Society An address by Prof 

S J Hickson, who was unavoidably prevented through 

illness from attending, was read by the president. 
Dr John Walton, lecturer in botany at the University 
of Manchester Prof Hickson chose for his subject 
" Biology and Beauty ”, and developed the idea that, 
in opposition to the older classical view of education, 
there is m the study of biology, and especially m the 
mtrioaoiee of the technique required, a distinct cul 
tural and aesthetic value which has a refining influence 
and is a strong moentive to further work and research , 
while the utility of biology is every day becoming 
more apparent Of four living past presidents only 
one, Prof Weiss, was able to be present The Society, 
the largest of its kind outside Ijondon, can look back 
with satisfaction on its unbroken half century’s work , 
from its beginning it has counted m its ranks those 
who might find themselves in everyday life classified 
as employers and employe<l, but who meet on terms 
of equality umted by a common interest m biology 
and miorosoopioal science The Society includes 
among its members professional scientific workers as 
well as those to whom science affords a recreation 
after their usual daily occupations It has also had 
strong support from members of the Umversity, in 
the laboratories of which many of its exhibitions have 
been held In these days, with so many applications 
of the microscope in industry, the Manchester Society 
can look forward with confidence to a now era of 
usefulness 

The Kampala correspondent of the Times an 
nounced recently (Feb 20) that a gorilla sanctuary 
has been proclaimed in the south west comer of 
Uganda m the neighbourhood of the Sabuuo moiintam 
and the Belgian Congo border This rounds off the 
gonlla territory, of which a portion had already been 
proclaimed a sanctuary by the Belgian Government, 
and, if aflequately watched, should afford a safe retreat 
for many generations to come for one of the closest 
of man’s surviving relatives 

Sm Thomas H Holland, Vico Chancellor of the 
University of Edinburgh, has been awarded the Gold 
Modal of the Institution of Mimng and Metallurgy 
“ in recognition of his einment services to Geological 
Science and to the mineral industries durmg his 
tenure of high public appointments— notably those 
of Director of the Geological Surv^ of India and of 
Rector of the Imperial College of Science and Tech- 
nology -and of his researches and publications upon 
the mineral resources of the Bntish Empire and their 
relationship to national and mtemational problems ” 

At a general meeting of the members of the Royal 
Institution, hold on Mar 3, it was announced that the 
nianagers have elected Mr J B S Haldane Fullerian 
Professor of Physiology in succession to Prof J S 
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utuciey. me rnaay eveumg uioouuiuco 
will commence on May 2, when Mr H E Wimpens 
will give a discourse on “ A Study of the Phenomenon 
of Spin in Airplanes ” Successive discourses will 
probably be given by Prof J Garstang, Dr C M 
Yonge, Mr R S Whipple, Sir Harold Carpenter, and 
Prof H Clay 

At the nmth annual dinner of the London section of 
the British Association of Chemists, held on Mar 1, Sir 
Arnold Wilson outlmed a scheme which is now under 
consideration for a buildmg to house the pnncipal 
societies and institutions m London concerned with 
chemistry and chemical mdustry or related to them 
The societies interested are the Institution of Mming 
and Metallurgy, the Institution of Mining Engmeers, 
the Chemical Society, the Society of Chemical In 
dustry, the Institution of Chemical Engmeers, the 
Institution of Rubber Industry, the Institution of 
Petroleum Technologists, the Institute of Fuel, the 
Institute of Metals, the Iron and Stool Institute, the 
baraday Society, and the Physical Society It is 
proposed that all these societies should be housed 
imderone roof and their libraries pooled fortheconunon 
use of their members As Sir Arnold pomted out, the 
scheme has the advantage that each society would 
retain its own individuality while givmg its members 
facilities for informal nieetmg with members of related 
societies It would thus be an important step to 
wards the co operation and co ordination so necessary 
to day m alheil branches of science and technology 
It was stated that £100,000 has already been promised 
m furtherance of the scheme 

At a meeting of the Royal Society of Edinburgh 
held on Mar 3, the following were elected fellows of 
theSwiety Prof William Annan, Edinburgh , Mr 
D R R Burt, Colombo , Liout Col John Cminmg 
ham, Edinburgh Lieut Col L M Davies, Edm 
burgh Dr A E M Geddes, Aberdeen . Dr Douglas 
Guthrie Edinburgh , Sir Thomas Holland, Edin 
burgh , Dr David Jack, St Andrews , Dr S G 
Jones, Glasgow, Prof P S Lelean, Edinburgh, 
Dr J W Low, Bristol , Dr A C M'Candlish, Sorbie , 
Mr W C Miller, Edinburgh , Dr J M W Morison, 
Edinburgh , Mr James Morton, Edinburgh , Prof 
Wm Oliver, Edmburgh , Principal O F O’Riordan, 
London , Mr A W Ritchie, Edmburgh , Dr David 
Bussoll, Leven , Dr F W Sansome, London , Mr 
E C Shankland, London , Dr R H Slater, Edm. 
burgh , Mr J W Struthers, Edmburgh , Prof C W 
Stump, Sydney , Dr J D Sutherland, Edinburgh , 
Dr G I B Voge, Edmburgh , and Dr A C White, 
Beckenham 

Thp Empire Marketing Board has made a grant to 
the New Zealand Department of Scientific and In 
dustrial Research for research on fruit production and 
storage to be earned out m New Zealand Investiga- 
tions will be pursued into cool storage, transport, 
disease and insect control, nutntion, physiological 
disturbances, and rootstock propagation of New 
fnut Valuable results have been obtamed 
m the past, as the quality of fruit imported into Great 
Bntom shows, but the work has suffered from lack 
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of continuity and field expenments At a conference 
held recently at Wellington between repreeentativce 
of the fruit-growers, the Department of Agriculture, 
the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
and the Cawthron Institute, it was decided to form 
a fruit research orgamsation for New Zealand 
Arrangements have been made to purchase an orchard, 
a research programme has been planned, and the 
Cawthron Institute and the Department of Agncul 
ture have agreed to lend the members of their staff 
who are mainly engaged on fruit reaearoh A horti 
cultunst IS to bo appointed to work on root stock 
improvement and mtroduotion, and it is probable 
that he may first study methods and results achieved 
m Great Britain at the East Mailing Research Sta 
non, where Mr R G Hatton is engaged on root-stock 
improvement and other activities with Empire 
Marketing Board funds New Zealand fruit growers 
are contributing substantially to the exjpenses of the 
scheme, and the remamder of the cost is bemg met 
by the New Zealand Government 

Appucations are invited for the following appomt 
ments, on or before the dates mentioned — An engmeor 
at the Budding Research Station, Garaton, near 
Watford, for work mainly in connexion with research 
on steel structures — The Secretary, Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, 16 Old Queen 
Street, Westmmster, S W 1 (Mar 10) A public 
analyst for the City of London (Food and Drugs 
(Adulteration) Act, 1928) and agricultural analyst for 
the City and Port of London (Fertilisers and Feeding 
Stuffs Act, 1926) — The Town Clerk, I’ublio Health 
Department, Guildhall, E C 2 (Mar 10) A lecturer m 


chemistry at the W nines Mumoipal Technical College 
— The Clerk to the Governors, Mimioipal Technical 
College, Town Hall, Widnes (Mar 17) A woman 
sanitary inspector and health visitor for the Royal 
Borough of Kensmgton — The Medical Officer of 
Health, Town Hall, Kensmgton, W 8 (Mar 18) A 
resident lecturer m geography at the Diocesan Train- 
mg College for W omen Teachers, Derby —The Prmcipal , 
Diocesan Trainmg College for Women Teachers, 
Derby (Mar 21) An assistant on the higher technical 
staff of the Library m the Science Museum, South 
Kensington — The Director and Secretary, Science 
Museum, South Kensmgton, S W 7 (Mar 22) An 
organiser of agricultural education under the Adminis 
trative County of Cambridge — The Clerk of the County 
Council, County Hall, Cambridge (Mar 22) A 
lecturer m metallurgy at the University College of 
Swansea — The Registrar, University College, Smgle 
ton Park, Swansea (Mar 28) An assistant to the 
Chief Officer of the Imperial Bureau of Fruit Produc 
tion — ^The Chief Officer, Imperial Bureau of Fruit 
Production, East Mailing Research Station, East 
Mallmg, Kent (Mar 31) An assistant lecturer m 
geography m the University of Birmingham — The 
Secretary, The University, Birramgham (April 26) 
A professor of zoology m the Umvcrsity College of 
North Wales — The Registrar, University College of 
North Wales, Bangor (May 5) A secretary to the 
Logos Executive Development Board, Nigeria — The 
Crown Agents for the Colonies, 4 Millbank, West 
minster, S W 1 (quoting M/2029) A sanitary inspectoi 
under the Sudan Medical Service— The Controller, 
Sudan Government London Office, Wellington House, 
Buckmgham Gate, S W 1 


Our Astronomical Column 


Report of the Pans Observatory for 1928 — This 
report contains an mtereeting summary of the rixsent 
comparison of longitudes of various observatones W 
wireless signals, which was organised by M B 
BaiUaud and General Feiri^ 

The following are three arcs girdling the world 
Algiers to San Di 6 go S" 0“ 56 900* ± 0 002» 
Sail Di^go to Zi Ka Wei 8 5 28 731 0 006 

Zi ka mi to Algiers 7 64 34 362 ± 0 006 

The sum of the three shows an error of only 0 007 sec 
The difference Fans Greenwich comes out 9“ 20 914*, 
which IS less than the “Nautical Almanac” value 
by only 0 016* There was formerly an appreciable 
ilifference between the English and the French de 
termmations of this arc, but they have now been 
brought into satisfactory accord 
The catalogue of 10666 “ 4toiles do rep 6 re ” for 
the Astrographio Catalogue is on the point of bemg 
issued 

Dark Objects in Barnard’s Photographic Atlas — 
In a fifth note on the dark objects m Barnard’s 
Photographic Atlas, published m the Am della 
Pontxjuna Aocademxa <Mla Sexeme {Nuov* Ltncex) for 
1929, Prof G Hagen of the Vatican Observatory 
pomts out that the last ten plates in Barnard’s Atlas 
confirm the suggestion of the preceding forty plates, 
that not a sm^ one of the dark objects selected 
Barnard for hu two lists differs m any way from W 
Hersohel’s fifty two extensive nebulosities Moreover, 
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all of those withm reach of the Vatican refractor could 
bo estimated m density on tho numerical scale with 
which all Herschel’s regions were examined It may 
safely be concluded that all the dark markmgs rejire 
sent^ on the fifty plates of the Atlas, whether selectetl 
or passed over by Barnard, correspond with the 
Hersohel regions 

Distribution of Stars of Different Spectral Types — 
Dr Otto Soydl of Prague has published a series of 
maps which give the distribution of stars of tho differ 
ent spectral types retenei] to galactic co ordinates 
The stars of types BO to B 6 are confined to a narrow 
belt along the galaxy Those of B% to AS are iti a 
wider belt, with a few islands in higher latitudes , in 
the next map, A 6 to F2, the galaxy is still discernible 
as a richer region, but there is a strong mmority m 
higher latitudes , the same description applies to tho 
next two maps, F5 to OO and 06 to /C2 For K 6 to 
Mq, galactic concentration is again strongly m evi 
dence, but less so than m BO to B 6 There is a final 
map sliowmg all types combined , naturally the whole 
mop 13 fairly full, but the galaxy is by far the richest 
region Star density is mdioated by depth of shading 
m the manner adopted to show ocean depths The 
Henry Draper Catalogue was used m preparuig the 
maps, which mclude stars of magnitude 7 0 and 
bnghter There is a description (m English) of the 
maps, together with tables , the whole forms Cis 6 of 
the PvMxcaHons of the National Observatory of 
Prague 
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Research Items. 


PictogrAphs on European Prehiitoric Pottery — ^We 
have reoeived from Dr L A Waddell a queetionary 
on the Sumenan markings upon prehistoric pottery 
found m the Danube and associated valleys of Middle 
Europe In an explanatory note Dr Waddell appeals 
to archeeolo^ts and historians in middle and south 
eastern and northern Europe, and particularly to 
prehistonans m the British Isles, to examine all 
examples of prehistoric pottery from the area men 
tinned tb which they have access for markmm, apart 
from the decorative element, m the nature of owner’s 
or maker’s marks The object of the search, it is 
explamed, is to demonstrate that these markmgs are 
analogous to the ‘ owner’s marks ’ inscribed on the 
pottery of the Predynastic and First Dynastic periods 
m ancient Egypt The latter. Dr Waddell mam 
tains, can be shown to be Sumerian pictographio 
writing and presumably bear their phonetic values 
By means oil a comparative table of marks. Dr 
Waddell seeks to demonstrate their identity m 
Sumerian, Egyptian, and Danubian pottery marks, 
mving their phonetic equivalent m each case Dr 
Waddell also holds that he has demonstrated that 
all the anoient civilisations of the world — Mesopo 
tanuan and Elamite, Egyptian, Minoan, Hittite, 
Graeco Roman, Indo Persian, and presumably also 
Chmese, were derived from Sumeria By a synchron 
ism of anoient Egypt and Mesopotamia, Mones is 
identified as a son of Sargon of Akkad and his date 
fixed at about 2703 b c , while for the Danubian 
pottery from the prehistoric strata at VmSa, a date 
of about 3300 to 2700 b o is suggested on palteo- 
graphic grounds 

Sscrad Trees in Egypt - In Man for January, 
Mr O D Homblowor describee with photographs a 
sacred grove at Neslet Batran in Egypt, which differs 
from most sacred groves in that country m that it is 
not connected with any holy personage Sacred 
trees, mostly sycamore, are common m Egypt, 
normally m association with sheiklis or their tombs 
On them rags from the clothing of their devotees are 
frequently hung The Virgiivs Tree at Mataneh, 
near Cairo, is a well known example and has been 
the object of pious pil^unage for Christians for 
oentunes Under it the Virgin is said to have rested 
with the Holy Babe, and here only wsts true balm 
grown, originatmg in water from the Infant’s clothes 
which the Mother washed out in a neighbouring pool 
The grove at Nezlet BatrAn is known as Dahr ea Sunt, 
“ The Back of the Acacias ” The fact that it is not 
associated with a Moslem or Christian samt suggests 
that here the belief has survived from very early 
times in considerable purity It is scusred to the 
Suklcan ea Sunt, “ The Inhabitants of the Acacias ” 
— supernatural beings who live underground It is 
visited on Friday mornings, and its leaves dried and 
powdered are burned as incense for the healing of the 
sick No man may use its wood for fuel under penalty 
that evil, such as fire, will strike his bouse or he may 
lose his cattle through sickness It shares with other 
sacred trees two features Lighted lanterns are hung 
on the branches, and iron nails are dnven mto the 
trunk as offerings for sick people These must be 
ftesh from the forge 

Biological Control of the Gipsy Moth — In Technical 
Bulletin No 86 of the United States Department of 
Agriculture (1020) Messrs A F Burgess and S S 
Crossnman discuss the results of twenty four years of 
work with reference to this problem Both the gip^ 
moth and tha brown tail moth are well known intro 
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duced pests of tlie United States and the present 
report reviews the work done m oontrollmg these 
insects by the mtroduction of their natural enemies 
from Europe It is claimed that by mtroducing 
insect jparaBites against the gipsy moth, the forests of 
New England have been saved from destruction 
From 1006 to 1016 defoliation showed no reduction 
m mtensity, but, from 1020 to 1924, the acreage- de- 
foliated gradually decreased, until m the latter year 
few completely defoliated areas remained The total 
percentage parasitism resulting from the activities of 
beneficial insects gradually increased until the maxi- 
mum was attaint m 1923 Smee then, the para- 
sitism has steadily declined until 1927, when some 
revival was notic^ The authors state that unless 
the parasites increase again more rapidly, the west- 
ward spread of the gipsy moth will have greatly re- 
duced chances of being checked During the decline 
of the parasitism the gipsy moth has greatly mcreased 
again and, in eastern Massachusetts, it regained its 
former seventy In forest areas, where artificial con 
trot methods, other than the elimination of favoured 
food plants, are not applicable, the solo chance of 
repression, without undue expense, lies in biological 
means Much woik still remains to be done on the 
latter procedure, and investigations bemg made in the 
native countries of the gipsy moth lend support to 
the possibility that improved methods and results 
will follow In towns and cities, on the other hand, 
artificial control, although expensive, can be employed 
and yields good results A combination of both 
methods of campaign, accordmg to the type of 
country in question, requires contuiued rigorous 
prosecution 

Pliocene and Pleistocene Fossils from Sakhalin — 
The northern half of the island of Karafto, or Salchalm, 
has long been known to yield rock oil m the regions 
bordering on its eastern coast During the occupation 
of the island by the J apanese, re^lar surveys of these 
districts were made and fossils collected , many of which, 
however, were destroyed in the fire followmg the great 
Tokyo earthquake of 1 923 Tbe remamder, with some 
additional material and specunens collected farther 
south, where oil does not occur, have now been de- 
scribed by Prof Matajiro Yokoyama ( Jour Fac Set, 
Imp Untv Tokyo, sect 2, vol 2) Forty two species 
of marme mollusca are described and referred to 
the Pliocene, while a few from the southern locality 
are ascribed to the Pleistocene From a study of these 
the author is led to infer that whereas m similar de 
posits III Japan proper and in Formosa the evidence, 
as pointed out in jirevious papers, indicates a colder 
climate then exist^ than at the present day, no such 
difference seems to have occurred in Sakhalin B urther 
studies on this point are nevertheless necessary 

After-Shocks of the Tango (Japan) Earthquake of 
Mar 7, 1927 — Mr N Nasu, of the Tokyo Seismo- 
logical Institute, has recently made an exhaustive 
study of the after shocks of the Tango earthquake 
Jour Fac Set , Tokyo Imp Untv , vol 3, pp 29- 
129 , 1929) These shocks were so numerous that 
at one station 1307 shocks were recorded up to the 
end of June 1928 Of these it was found possible 
to determine the surface position and depth of focus 
of 482 shocks The sites of the shocks changed from 
time to time within a limited area near the two new 
faults, the most active zones lying to tiie west of the 
Oomura fault, and to the south of the Yamada fault 
From the distribution of the epicentres, it is inferred 
that the Gomura fault may extend under the Japan 
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Sea to a distance of 18 miles from the coast, so that its 
total length may be more than 30 miles, while that 
of the Yamada fault may be 18 miles Plottmg the 
positions of the foci on horizontal and vertical planes, 
Mr Nasu shows that they he on senes of parallel 
planes from one to three miles apart, the sensible 
shocks being caused by the formation of large cracks, 
and the insensible shocks as a rule by the growth of 
small secondary cracks that were very numerous near 
the principal faults A clmograph, erected near the 
central region of the earthquake, showed that the 
ground tilted for a fbw days before each after shock 
of moderate strength, the tiltmg bemg towards or 
from the epicentre according as it lay in a region of 
subsidence or elevation during the principal earth 


Samarskite from New Mexico — A detailed study of 
the samarskite from a mica pe^atite near Potaca in 
the north central part of New Mexico has been made 
by F L Hess and R C Wells, and their results are 
published m the January number of the Amer Jour 
,Sa , 1930 The mmeral is shown to be composed of 
two parts one approximating to 2Y,Og 3Cb,0, 
and the other to Y,0, CbjO^ Detailed analyses 
are given from which the following data are quot^ 


U + 0 38 Th 
Ago 


10 60 
1 39 
0 40 
0 038 
280 


4 86 per cent 
0 97 
0 10 

0 019 

140 milhons of years 

1 older mmeral which 


Radiographs show that I is 
was partly replaced by II by later solutions flowuig 
along f racks The results indicate that the variable 
Jesuits in age calculations on minerals from the same 
pegmatite are due to successive periods of mmeralisa 
tion The evidence supports the thesis of Hess that 
many jiBginatites are the product of successive re 
placements, and it further explains satisfactorily the 
puzzling fact already recognised by Holmes, Ells 
worth, and Kirsch, that minerals from the same 
petrographic province may show very different ages 
as testeil by their lead ratios It is suggested that 
the radial cracking of pegmatite around minerals 
may be due to the growth of new mineiah being faster 
than the replacement of the older material 


The Behm Limno-Sounder — ^A useful echo soundmg 
machine for use m shallow water from small craft, 
such as motor boats and rowmg-boats, is described in 
the Hydrographus Review, vol 6, No 2 The Behm 
Lunno Sounder is operate with 12 volts, and i>ower 
IS supplied from dry cells or a storage batte^ It is 
made of light metal, and has a range up to 200 metres, 
and shows the depths in metres When the vessel is 
stopped, the range is greater than when the vessel is 
under way Soundmgs may be repeated at intervals 
of a little lees than one second The transmitter and 
receiver may be permanently fixed to the vessel’s side 
or bottom, or, if more convement, may be slung over 
the side by a rope when required The depth is 
shown by the reflection of light A pomt of light 
moves along the scale, and the length of the line of 
light 18 the measure of depth The same apparatus 
mounted on a tnpod 18 adaptable to soundings from 
an ice covered sea or lake Its operation is unin 
fluenced by low temperatures A special form of this 
sounder lowered by a cable and provided with floats 
could, it IS claimed, be used from an airship 


Surface Tension and Temperature — In the issue of 
the Phygtkakache ZeUachnft for Jon 1, Dr N Bar 
bulescu, of the Physical Chemistry Laboratory of the 
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University of Klausenburg, Rumania, sums up and 
extends his endeavours to express by a satisfactory 
formula the variation of the surface tension o of a 
liquid with temperature He mtroduces the idea of 
a surface tension of the gas or vapour above the 
liqmd and makes the observed surface tension the 
difference between the true surface tensions of liquid 
and gas or v^our It is also assumed that it varies 
as exp - aU T, ~ T) where a is a constant and T, 
the critical temperature of the liquid On these 
assumptions, he arrives at the relation a pro 
portional to {T, - T) exp - al(T, - T), which he 
shows fits the observed values very well for a number 
of normal liquids, except close to their critical pomts 
For abnormal liquids he makes a a Imear function 
oi T,-T and states that a still more accurate expres 
siona F»'»=(A +BT +CT*){1 -pjP) whereA,R,and 
C are constants, p the saturation vapour pressure at 
T and P at T„ may be used up to tne critical 
point 

Range of Electromagnetic Waves — Mr V T 
Saundors has prepared a chart, based upon one ex 
hibited by tho Royal Society at the British Empire 
Exhibition at Wembley, showing the range of electro 
magnetic waves (size 6 ft x 1 ft 10 m (London 
John Murray, 1930 ) Unmounted, As <id net , 
mounted on Imen, 8» 6d net , momitod on Imen, 
folded, 10« 6d net , mounted on linen, varnish^, on 
rollers, 12« 6<i net) The chart covers the whole 
range of tho electromagnetic spectrum between tho 
cosmic rays and the waves produced by mechanical 
movement of a coil in a magnetic held Wave 
lengths are shown both in centimetres and in AngstrOm 
units, together with tho corrospondmg frequencies, 
and summaries are given of how the waves in each 
range are generated and detected There are two 
errors under the head of the dete< tion of X rays It 
18 not necessary for a body to bo heated for it to emit 
electrons under their action (e), and it is at least mis 
leading to state without further detail that \ rays 
show no ordinary reflection or refraction (/) Apart 
from these two points, the chart is accurate, and is 
likely to find a home on the walla of most elementary 
laboratories 

Rapid Chemical Changes — The February number 
of the Proceedings of the Royal Society contains two 
papers by Dr F J W Roughton on heat effects in 
rapid chemical changes The time required for com 
pletion of a reaction is often a very small fraction of 
a second, if the reacting materials are in good contact, 
and the measurement of this tune, or the settmg of an 
upper limit to it, especially if coupled with a deter 
mmation of the thermal effect, calls for a special 
technique Dr Roughton has applied for this pur 
pose a modification of the method used by him and 
Dr H Hartndge for studying the velocity of rapid 
reactions , the reagents are mixed whilst travelling 
at high speed through an observation tube, and the 
temperature of the mixture read at various pomta by 
delicate thermocouples, tune mtervals being deduced 
from the speed of flow of the fluid After an ex 
haustive mquiry into the possible sources of 6rror, 
Dr Roughton concludes that it is possible to measure 
absolute temperatures m the mixture to an etcouracy of 
10-* deg C , and temperature differences to somewhat 
less The order of magnitude of the tirfte mtervals 
mvolved is indicated by his result that the total heat 
of neutralisation of most acids and bases is liberated 
within a period of less than one hundredth of a second 
Attempts are now being made to extend the accuracy 
of the temperature measurements to 10-‘ deg C , 
which will permit of the study of some reactions of 
considerable phjrstologiQal importance 
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Gramophone Records 

AT a meeting of the Ph}r8ical Society of Sheffield 
held at the Umveraity of Sheffield on Feb 11, 
a number of special gramophone records prepared in 
the Bell Telephone Laboratonee, New York, to 
illustrate oertam phenomena of heanng, were demon 
strated by Dr W H Gteorge In the preparation of 
the ongmal records the usual electrical proceea was 
used to convert the sound-waves by means of a 
microphone and amplifier mto fluctuating electrical 
cusrents which, m passing through an electroma^etio 
recorder, operate the stylus outtmg the ‘wax’ In ad 
dition, electric filters could be switched mto the circmt 
so as to ehmmate effectively known frequency ranges 
Three of the records demonstrate the strilung 
discovery of Fletcher (Phy» Rev , 28, p 427 , 1924) 
that, contrary to the usual conception, the pitch of 
a musical sound is not neoeesanly that of the lowest 
component vibration A smgle note (Ci=266 vib 
per sec ) is played successively upon a piano, a 'cello, 
and a French horn, and then the notes are repeated 
with the filters adjusted to ehmmate the fundamental 
tone, then the fundamental and the fiirst two o\er 
tones, and later all below the sixth or eleventh 
overtones Although great differences in quality 
and mtcnsity are apparent, the pitch of the notes 
heard remains the some Quality differences some 
tunes make it difficult to decide if the pitch is middle C 
or one of its octaves The experiments and results 
are repeated with the sung vowel Ah, with an organ 
pipe and with a clarmet, m which latter instrument 
the lower even overtones are very weak 

Low pass filters are used m another record to 
illustrate the effect on tone quahty of removmg the 
upper partials from the tones of a single note played 
upon a piano, ’cello, or French horn The filters are 
adjusted to give successively the fundamental, and 
then no overtones above the first, fourth, nmth, and 
seventeenth Notable changes of quality and loudness 
are observed depending upon the relative intensity 
of the various overtones for each instrument When 
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the fundamental only is recorded the instruments are 
almost mdistinguishable, but the slight difference 
which remains when allowance has been made for 
the mtensity differences and for a oertam difficulty 
of the horn player getting the correct note, suggest 
that the quality of a musical note depends also upon 
the rate of growth and decay, and it would be interest- 
mg to hear the effect of various amphtude changes 
imposed upon a tone which whqn sustamed was pure 
and of smgle frequency 

The remaming records deal with the quahty changes 
produced m much more complex sounds consistmg 
of a short musical passage played by a number of 
instruments and with a passage spoken by the normal 
voice The ongmal sounds cover a normal range of 
frequencies, and the filters introduced pass only the 
frequency ranges 376 2500 or 760 1260, below 1260 
or 2500 or above 376 or 1260 vibrations per second 
The effects of an overloaded amplifier with and without 
a nuddle pass filter are illustrated and the chfu'aoter- 
istic high hissing sound appears well m the spoken 
passage Filters are not used in two of the records 
which demonstrate the effects of reductions in the 
general mtensity of the same complex sounds The 
intensity level is lower by steps of 1, 3, 6, 10, 20, and 
30 transmission imits (or decibels) Incidentally, these 
two records enable the hearer to obtam am idea of 
the scale of this umt which is bemg generally adopted 
Apart from the general interest of the records, it 
would appear that, provided we regard a good 

S ophone os fairly common, then the three records 
ratmg Fletcher’s work on perception of pitch 
form the first example of a research worker in acoustics 
presenting results ongmally obtamed with complex 
and expensive apparatus in such a form that the 
actual phenomena involved can bo experienced by 
others not so equipped The records may then be 
legEuded as the analogues of the spectrum or X-ray 
photographs presented m papers dealing with other 
branches of physics 


Common Commercial Timbers of India and their Uses 


^HE teclmical publications of research institutes 
have rarely much attraction for the layman, nor 
are they commonly read by members of trades to 
whom they would prove useful With this truism in 
mmd, Mr H Trotter, forest economist at the Forest 
Research Institute at Dehra Dun, has recently pre 
pared a brochure entitled “ The Common Commercial 
Timbers of India and their Uses ” (Calcutta Govern 
ment of India Central Pubhcation Branch, 1929), 
designed for the use of timber merchants and other 
users of Indian timbers 

This booklet is based, as the author admits, on one 
drawn up in 1912 W his predecessor, Mr B S 
Pearson, entitled “ A Commercial Guide to the Forest 
Products of India ” Mr Trotter’s work shows the 
great advance m knowledge in these matters which 
has been made since 1912 In the preface the author 
states “ A great deal has been written of late years 
conoemmg the ‘ vast forest wealth ’ of India The 
fact remains, however, that except for teak and a few 
parcels of other timbers from Burma, Madras, and the 
Andamans, there is practically no export of timber 
from the country In the same way, the Indian 
markets concentrate on teak, sal, deodar and a few 
othmr well known woods, while local craftsmen content 
themselves with the cheapest timber available, 
whether smtable for the purpose for which it is 
mtended or not ” 
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Two factors are brmgmg about a change in the 
conservative ideas which have so long persisted 
throughout India The first is the prohibitive prices 
to which the more commonly used valuable timbers 
have risen , the second, the valuable work carried out 
at the Research Institute durmg the past eighteen 
years As is obvious from his work, Mr Trotter 
regards the forest wealth of India from the purely 
timber pomt of view Writers with perhaps a wider 
experience when edludmg to the “ vast forest wealth ” 
of the country have not been so limited If some of 
the most valuable timbers of the country were 
eliminated from the account, the value of India’s 
forest wealth, regarded from the pomt of view of the 
requirements of the greater bulk of its population, 
would still be enormous , and to this may be added 
an moreasing number of nunor products of the forest 
the potential value of which is at present not com 
putable 

The author divides his work mto several chapters, 
dealmg with the storage of logs m log ponds (the 
method bemg described and illustrated) ; air-seasonmg 
— ^a section which will well repay careful study—kiln 
seasoning , preservation of timber by impregnation, 
and a chapter desonbmg various common Iniban 
woods This latter chapter is of importance, smoe, 
from the eiroenence gamed at Dehra Dim, it has 
proved possible to modify some of ihe descriptions 
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m old text books of Indian timbers, for example. 
Gamble’s “ Manual of Indian Timbers ” 

The praotioal user of timber, as also the forest 
officer, will probably find Chap vi , " Woods reoom 
mend^ for Special Uses ”, of the hijjheet mterest 
It IS certain that this chapter best illustrates the 
remarkable progress m our knowledge m those respects 
which has resulted from the work of the research 
institute at Dehra Dun The author points out that 
there is a wide range between the cork like wood of 
Brythnna and the Son like hardness of ‘ pyinkado ’, 
and that only research and trial will enable each 
timber to be allotted to its best purpose , this is the 
work the economic side of the Institute has been 
engaged upon “ As the work of research proceetls, it 
becomes more and more evident that India possesses 
timbers winch are unsurpassed by any other country, 
but the practical utilisation of the lessor known timbers 
has been hindered by a curious circumstance This 
circumstance can be summed up m the one word 
‘ teak ’ For years past, teak has been the watchword 
in India It is what one imght call a fool proof wood, 
and its durabihty and SKlaptability soon made it 
faunous throughout the world With such a timber 
available in good quantities, Indian users looked no 
further for possible substitutes, until the inevitable 
began to happen, and supplies became more restricted, 
resulting in a very rapid rise of price Then, at last, 
India began to look to the rest of her timbers, and 
although considerable progress has been made to date, 
it will be some years yet before she knows exactly 
what her resources in this direction are, and still more 
tune will be required before the industrial world is 
satisfied that these other timbers will answer the 
purpose for which they are required In addition to 
teak, such timbers os sal (Shorea robiuta), deodar, 
chir {Pintu longifolia), sissoo (Dedbergut si^soo), and 
a few others, were used fairly extensively m those 
parts where they occurred, but beyond these, the 
commercial exploitation of the many hundreds of 
other so called Indian ‘ junglewoods ’ was a thmg 
unknown ” 

The author divides this section into constructional 
woods, woods used in contact with the ground, woods 
used in contact with water, in boat and ship butldmg 
(the best Burma teak known as ‘ Admiralty Teak° 
still reigns supreme), jomery euid cabmet makmg (a 
number of species are enumerated) , cart and carriage- 
makmg , cooperage, packing cases, and vanous mis 
cellaneous articles A perusal of this chapter renders 
it evident that India could, and probably will, become 
entirely self supportmg in articles the raw material of 
which 18 timber, and that m the future the people will 
be weaned from the old ideas whioh confined utilisa 
tion to teak, sal, deodar, and one or two others , for 
this chapter shows that already a variety of other 
Indian timbers are being brought into use 

Mr Trotter is to be congratulated on a very valuable 
and useful piece of practical work which, du resU, is 
suitably illustrated 


Larval Crabs 

AN important addition to our knowledge of de 
velopment in the Brachyura is contained m 
Hiroaki Aukawa’s recent work “ On Larval Forms 
of some Brachyura ” {Records of Oceanographxcal 
Works m Japan, vol 2, No 1 , 1929) The author 
has hatched out the young of twenty four species of 
Japanese crabs, and from these first zoeas each genus 
can be quite easily recognised 
Previous writers have used mamly the form of telson, 
presence or absence of spmes on carapace, and the 
antennsB, as diagnostic characters of crab zoom, and 
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those hitherto known can be classified by such char 
suiters, together with a knowledge of the number of 
zoeal stages The present author gives prommenoe also 
to the chromatophores, giving them a foremost place 
There is no doubt that these chromatophores are of 
importance , the disadvantage m usmg them is thoir 
comparatively fleeting nature Although Mr Aikawa 
states that the primary chromatophores (which alone 
are used) remain for a long time m preserved material, 
they undoubtedly do disappear eventually Taken to 
gether with the other characters, however, they are of 
considerable value 

The system of classification given, liased on the 
first zoeas only, is good, and shows that the Japanese 
crabs studied fit well into the usual scheme of 
classification It is to bo hoped that further study 
will be made of the later stages and mogalopae A 
knowledge of these, together with number of zoeal 
stages, 18 much wanted The Oxyrhyncha having 
been shown iii all known forms (with a few doubtful 
exceptions) to have only two zoeal stages, necessarily 
develop much more quickly than the Brathyrhyiuha, 
aii<l even in the first zoea this difference can be seen 

The crabs described belong to various groups and 
families most of the laivf being descnbefl for the 
first time, and the first zoea is in many coses com 
pared with those from other countries, fitting in w ell 
with previous observations If such a study were to 
be m^o in all parts of the world wo should have a 
real foundation on which to work m order to form a 
scheme of ( lassihcation which would undoubtedly help 
the systeniatist for no systematic work can be com 
plete without the thorough knowledge of all larval 
stages The paper is verv well illustiated and is a 
welcome contribution to the literature on < rnstacean 
larv» 


University and Educational Intelligence 

Birhinouam --Dr J 0 F-manuel is to be invited 
to fill the vacancy m the joint professorship of medi- 
cine from the beginning of the summer term 1930 

The following gifts have been received £350 from 
the Distillers Comjiany, Ltd , for a post graduate re- 
Hoarih investigation in oil engmeermg , tlOO from the 
Anglo Persian Oil Company and £100 from the 
Institute of Automobile Engineers, for research m 
oil engineering , mine rescue apparatus to the value 
of £210, from Messrs Siebe, Gorman and Co , and a 
collection of modem safety lamps, to the approximate 
value of £77, from sev eral firms, for the Mining Depart 
inent Mrs Frankland has presented to the Chemistry 
Department a bronze relief portrait of Prof P F 
firankland, first professor of chemistry m the Uni- 
versity 

The followmg resignations have been received 
Mr T H Tumor (lecturer in metallur^), Mr L P 
Tunnuns (oil engmeermg), and Dr W C O Hill 
(anatomy) An additional assistant lecturer (Grade 
III ) IS to be appointed m the Department of 
graphy 

Edinbubqh — The Court has agreed to subscribe to 
the Students’ Hostel at Benmore, Argyllshire This 
Hostel, which was formerly the Mansion House of Ben 
more, has been presented to the Forestry Comimssion 
(Scotland) by Mr Harry Yoimger, who had previously 
given the whole estate to the Comimssion The 
house will be open to visitmg students and members 
of scientific societies interested m sylviculture and 
botany from April 1 to Sept 30 in each year The 
policies, extending tolls acres, includmg the gardens 
and arboretum, will be open to authorised visitors 
In addition, the adjommg and nei^boiinng estiites 
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of the Forestry Commission, extending to 36,000 
acres, will be available of access for educational 
purposes 

Lbkds — The University Council has recorded “ its 
profound r^ret m the loss sustamed by the death 
of Arthur Oreenhow Lupton, the first Pro Chancellor 
of the University His long and contmuous association 
with the Yorkshire College and Umversity — a con 
nexion unbroken for 56 years — lent to his counsel a 
supreme value, and to his advice the wisdom bom of 
experience He had followed and accompanied every 
step m the growth of the Yorkshire College, and its 
grsfmal development to University status He pre 
sided over the board of Governors of the Collie from 
1889 till 1904, and over the University Council from 
1904 till 1920 The University acknowledges 
with pnde that the distinguished place and high 
standmg which it now occupies in the public opinion 
of Yorkshire and the country are m large measure due 
to the character and ideals of its first Pro Chan 
cellor ” 

London — ^Dr H A Hams has been awarded the 
William Julius Mickle Fellowship for 1930 in respect 
of research work (radiographic and histological) during 
the past five years in connexion with problems of 
growth in man and animals 

Dr Francis Davies has been appointed, €is from 
Aug 1, to the Umversity readership m anatomy 
tenable at Kmg’s College Dr Davies was educated 
at Umversity College, Cardiff, and continued his 
medical studies at University College Hospital, 
London From 1924 until 1927 he was demonstrator, 
and since 1927 he has been senior demonstrator m 
anatomy at University College 

Prof L T Hogben has been splinted as from 
Aug 1 to the University chair of social biology tenable 
at the London bohool of Economics In 1912, Prof 
Hogben entered Trinity College, Cambridge, with a 
major entrance scholarship, and in 1915 he obtained 
the Frank Smart Prize in zoology From 1919 until 
1920 he was lecturer in zoology at Birkbeck College, 
and from 1920 until 1922 lecturer in the Depart 
ment of Zoology and Huxl^an Curator at the 
Imperial College of Science In 1922 he was Mao 
kinnon Student of the Royal Society He was at 
the Umversity of Ldmburgh from 1923 until 1926 88 
lecturer m experimental physiology, and at McGill 
University from 1925 until 1927 as assistant pro 
fessor of zoology Smee 1927 he has been professor 
of zoology m the University of (’ape Town 

Some attractive cinematograph displays of Empire 
films are being given at the Imperial Institute During 
the present month, films dealing with veuious aspects of 
life m Africa, the West Indies, the Antarctic, Australia, 
and India, and a natural history film are bemg shown 
for successive periods There are four sessions daily, 
except on Sundays, when there are two sessions 
Adnussion is free but seats are reserved on application 
m writing to the secretary of the Institute 

The Foreign Work Committee of Leplay House is 
arranging to send a group of members and others 
to North Africa during the coming Easter vacation, 
under the leadership of Mr E M Keith Ellerton, of 
the Umversity of Liverpool The route covered is 
Algiers to Biskra and Touggourt, then to Tunis via 
Timgad and Constantme Another group will go to 
Bnttany, makmg Camao its centre, for archssological 
studies, and another to Holland Those interested 
in field studies from the point of view of architecture, 
history, geography, and sociology should apply to Miss 
Maigaret Tatton, Director, Foreign Work (Committee, 
Leplay House, 65 Belgrave Road, S W 1 
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Historic Natural Events 

Mar XI, 1669 Eruption of Etna — One of the 
greatest eruptions of Etna, preceded by violent 
earthquakes for three days, began by the opening 
of a fiMure nearly 12 miles long on the south side of 
the mountain A new crater opened 8 miles west of 
Aoiresle, the ashes from which formed the double 
cone now known as the Monti Rossi The lava stream 
from the crater covered an area of about 40 sq miles 
It destroyed 14 villages, moluding Belpasso and 
Mascaluoia, invaded Catania, mounting over the wall 
60 ft high, and finally reached the sea in a stream 
600 yards wide and 40 feet deep 

Mar II, 1912 Darkness and Black Rain — In the 
afternoon of Mar 11 a severe thunderstorm took 
place m the east of Hampshire and the west of Sussex 
A peculiar feature was the intense darkness that 
occurred near the centre of the storm The sky was 
described as of inky blackness , m other places the 
cloud was greenish yellow and dense fog was experi 
onced The ram which fell from this cloud was 
black like ink, and smelt slightly of tar There 
seems little doubt that the blackness was actually 
due to London fog which drifted southwards before 
a light wind until it reached the thunderstorm area 

Mar 11-14, 1866 ‘The Great March Blizzard’ — 
This was the worst storm m the history of the eastern 
United States An elhptical trough of low pressure 
moved eastward, with two mtense centres , the northern 
centre passed out over the Atlantic on Mar 11, 
while the southern centre turned north eastward and 
remained in the neighbourhood of Cape C!od from 
Mar 12 to 14, gradually becoming less intense On 
the western side of these two depressions intensely 
cold northerly wmds blew with great force, the 
tenwerature being little above 0° F in the interior 
of (5oimeoticut and New York, and the wind up to 
70 miles per hour West of 72° W the snowfall was 
excessive, and piled up in immense drifts The 
average depth or undnited snow exceeded four feet 
in parts of New York State, and caused almost 
complete cessation for several days of railway traffic 
entermg New York City 

Mar 13, 1253 Drought and Disease — This great 
drought was associated with persistent north, north- 
east, or east winds “ On the 13th day of March 
there began a sore drought, contmuing a long tune 
The grass was so burned up in pastures and 
meadows that if a man took some of it in his hands 
it straight fell to powder, and so cattle were starved 
for lack of meat And because of the exoeedmg hot 
nights there was such abundance of fleas, flies, and 
gnats that people were vexed and brought m case to 
be weary of their lives And herewith chanced many 
diseases, as sweats, agues, and other In the harvest 
time fell there a great death and murram amongst 
cattle, and eepeoially in Norfolk, m the Fens, and 
other parts of the south This infection was such 
that dogs and ravens feeding on the dead carrion, 
swelled straightway and died, so that the people 
durst eat no beef lest the flesh haply might he in 
fected ” 

Mar 13, 1533 Storm and Flood — A severe 
thunderstorm accompanied by violent winds broke 
over Holland , hailstones the size of hen’s eggs fell 
A dam burst at Sohalkwyk, causmg great floods on 
the Leek from Sohalkwyk to Leyclro There were 
many thunderstorms throughout thq f ollowmg summer 

Mar 13, 1924 Sun Pillar — A fine sun pillar was 
widely observed over southern and eastern England, 
mcludmg London, and also m Ireland At Tumham 
Green it was first seen at 6 46 p m , when it formed 
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a whitish vertical streak equal m width to the sun 
and reaching; up to 6” above it The sun’s disc was 
strangely cnstorted before it disappeared at 5 49, 
and we pillar remained visible until 6 9 At Golden 
Green at 6 30 it came out of the sun’s disc like a tree 
trunk, red orange m colour, turning to gold and then 
becommg whiter Other observers described it as 
blood-red, apricot, or rose pink streaked with primrose 
yellow, but all agreed on its extreme beauty Some 
experienced observers estimated the height as 30°, 
though sun pillars exoeedmg 16° are exoeeomgly rare 
Mar 15, 1889 Hurricane at Samoa — On Mar 16 
the harbour of Apia, Samoa, was crowded by seven 
warships, one British, three American and three 
German, all of which had been sent there because of 
the strained political situation, as well as two merchant 
ships and two schooners On the afternoon of that 
day the island was struck by a violwt hurricane 
from north north east (the harbour opens to thenorth), 
and all the vessels were either sunk or driven ashore 
with the exception of H M S CaUtope, which was 
able to steam out of the harbour 

Mar 15, 1929 Floods in Alabama — As a result 
of heavy rain at the end of February and early in 
March, the valleys of the Choctawhatchee and 
Esoambra Rivers m Alabama were already saturated 
with water, when on Mar 13-15 further heavy rains 
fell over the district, reaohmg 29 8 mchea m three 
davs at Elba, of which 20 inches fell on Mar 15 
(This amount is partly estimated, as the ram gauge 
was earned away by the floods after 14 mches had 
been recorded ) The towns of Elba and Brewton, at 
the junctions of rivers, were flooded to a depth of 
more than 10 feet m places, and great damage was 
done, estimated at nearly five milhon dollars Owmg 
to the flood warnings, no hves were lost 


Societies and Academies 

Cahbbidge 

Philosophical Society, Jan 27 —A F H Ward A 
miorooalonmeter A microcalorimeter was described 
accurate to 0 0006 cal The system liberatmg the 
heat fits closely inside a copper tube contamed m a 
Dewar flask A senes of iron constantan thermo 
couples has one set of junctions makmg good thermal 
contact with the tube and the others in a brass nng 
outside, kept m a thermostat They are connected 
to a sensitive moving coil galvanometer The 'Tian 
multiple walled thermostat is used — three concentno 
thick copper cylmders, insulated with kapok, the 
inner containing water The temperature of the 
outer cylmder is controlled with a mercury regulator, 
and the msulating layers out down temperature 
variations so that the inner vessel is constant to less 
than 1/600,000 C° 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, Jan 27 — The president 
announced the death of General Sebert — L Cayeux 
Tlie existence of two groups of Algie with the structure 
preserved m the ‘ sohisto limestone system ’ of the 
French Congo There is ^und for supposing that, 
m the oohtic complex of fee limestone schists of the 
French Congo, certam limestones of oolitic appearance 
are petrified Algss — Charles Nicolle, Paul Durand, and 
Ernest Conseil Preventive vaccination agamst plague 
pneumonia by the respiratory tract In addition to 
the usual mjeotion of dead plague bacilli, a method 
of inhcding a suspension of the serum as a spray was 
tried 866 cases were treated, and less than 1 per 
cent died of the plarae — Serge Bernstein A class 
of polynomials of mmimum deviation — Louis Roy 
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The fundamental equation of shook waves on elastic 
surfaces — G Friedel and R Weil The influence of 
fee symmetry of the medium on the symmetry of the 
crystalline forms — Auguste Lumidre and Mile Anna 
Malespine Tlie impeding influence of gestation on 
the Arthus phenomenon — Alexandre Ostrowski 
Some generalisations of the Euler product 11(^1 + **’') 

S Stoilov The topological character of a theorem on 
the meromorph functions — W B/eika and J Gueroni- 
mus An inequality for monotone poljmomials — 
Henri Eyraud llio summation of divergent mtoMals 
in the theory of spectra — M A Andronow and A 
Witt The mathematical theoiy of auto oscillations 
— F Campus The mean fibre of large hyperstatic 
arches —Maurice Lambrey The influence of foreign 
gases on fee absorption spectrum of nitric oxide — 
Fdhx Ehrenhaft Magnetophotophoresis and electro- 
photophoresis A description of the phenomena 
observed when submicroscopio particles are examined 
under the microscope m a powerful magnetic field 
and in an electric field — J J Trillat The structure 
of gelatine 'The results of an X ray study of films 
of gelatme — Jean Dalsace, M Gory, and Nemours- 
Auguste An attempt on the radiographic visibihty 
of fee kidney Intra arterial injection of lipiodol, 
which is not toxic to the animal, brings out anatomical 
detads m radiographs, especially m the kidney and 
suprarenal capsules — J Ddcombe The passage from 
fee (J ketonic esters to the /S-amino esters The re- 
duction of the azmes or oximes of fee fi ketomo 
esters by the usual reducing agents does not give the 
ammo esters, as might have been expected the 
reduction of the acetylhydrazones or benzoylhydra 
zones of these esters, however, gives the ammo esters 
with fair yields — L Haskelberg Researches on the 
preparation of the glycerol esters of tho ammo acids 
— Augustin Boutaric and Mile Madeleine Roy Re 
searches on the sedimentation of suspensions of clay 
The results described are m general agreement with 
those obtained by Dubnsay — H Besaire and Mile 
E Basse New stratigraphical and palieontologioal 
observations on the upper Cretaceous of the provmce 
of Mamtirano (west of Madagascar) — Ch Brioux and 
Edg Jouii The correlation between the fineness and 
fee Bolubilitv m carbonic acid of powdered hme- 
stones, and their neutrahsmg ewjtion on acid soils 
'nieavailabihty for agricultural purposes of powdered 
limestone is shown to depend on its state of division 
The neutraiismg action m the soil is m direct relation 
wife fee rate of solution m solutions of carbon dioxide 
A commercial method of valuation based on these 
facts 18 suggested — P Chevey Various rhythms 
other than thermal rhythms capable of markmg fee 
scales of fishes of the mtertropioal zone — E Kohn- 
Abrest, Mile Hdline Villard, and L Caput Tho 
presence of thiocyanates in the human organism 
liie post mortem transformation of veronal, dial, 
gardenal into cyanogen compounds Consequences 
m toxicology It is known that hydrocyanic acid 
under the influence of putrefaction can be partially 
converted into feiocyanic Mid, and the presence of 
fee latter is frequently the only proof of poisoning 
by a cyanogen compound Human viscera, ev«i 
after much putrefaction, are normally free from 
thiocyanates, but after the administration of veronal, 
dial, or gardenal, appreciable quantities of thio 
oyanates can be found These new facts must be 
taken mto account by toxicologists 

CopKMHAOBK 

’ Royal Danish Academy of Science and Letters, 
Nov 15 — Blit Strdmgren Contmued rssesrohes on 
fee reetricted problem^ of three bodies Contmued 
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nsearohM on asymptotic solutions m the restnctsd 
problem of three bodies have led to the discovery of 
a whole system of hitherto unknown classes of penodio 
orbits 


Nov 29 — Harsl4 Bohr (1) On mtegral functions 
General solution of a problem proposM by Borel — 
1^2) On analytic, almost penodio, functions — C Wssen> 
berg. Lund Contributions to the biology of the Roti 
f^ (2) Deals mamly with the sexual biology of the 
Botifera« studied for several years m a series of ponds 
m the northern part of Seeland — Ojvind Wings 
Sex^etemunation m the Cyprmodont Zebtsfes rettcu 
latut In Lebtatea, mdividuals with two X-ohromo 
somes are generally females and X Y-mdividuale are 
males As an exception XX males are produced, 
owing to genes, outside the Y chromosome, pullmg 
m male direction This observation explains to a 
certain degree the peculiar disagreement between the 
sex-determmation in Lebwtea and the closely allied 
genus Platypcectlua, where the males have XX and 
the females X Y chromosomes 

Rome 

Royal National Academy of the Lmcei, Nov 3 — ^ 
C Fo4 and A Peront First attempts to register 
action currents of the acoustic nerve — P Tortorici 
The prmciple of the arithmetic mean —A M Bedanda 
The theory of ideals of a finite algebraic body (4) — 
1 Todros Projective differential investigations on 
pairs of plane lines or of surfaces — E Guglno The 
v^idity and extension of the theory of maximum 
effort — G Supine Certain integral properties of cubic 
expansion For certain mvestigations to be published 
shortly, use has been ms^le of the following integral 
relations concemmg the cubic expansion 9 of an elastic 
solid iS subjected to external forces in equilibnum 
actmg only on its surface a 

( 1 ) 2 1 {xP. + yP, + zP,)d<r, and 

(I) 

With these as startm^ point, it is shown that, if a 
^stem of forces in equilibrium (with components P., 
P„ P,) acts on a smgle plane zone a, of an elastic solid, 
the total cubic expansion caused m the solid by these 
forces 18 zero — E Raimondi The dynamic effect of 
a translatory circulatory current mvestmg a thin 
cylinder in the neighbourhood of an mdefinite plane 
wall — G Wataghm An application of relativity to 
<;(uantum mechanics The principal differential equa 
tions used in quantum mechanics and m the theory 
of relativity may be derived from a smgle variational 
prmciple — M Merola The vanabihty of Y Canes 
Venatici — P Tortorici New detemunation of the 
local deviation in latitude and m longitude at the 
Astronomical Observatory of Palermo — F Scandone 
The Hall effect with extended electrodes (3) — L 
Mascarelli and D Gatti Contribution to the know- 
ledge of diphenyl and of its derivatives (6) To obtam 
denvatives of diphenyl, use has been made of various 
methofls which serve to prepare the corresponding 
derivatives of benzene — O Cantoni Investigations 
on the supposed existence of pulmonary Itpo-dieresie 
Experimental results, obtamed under various con 
ditions, fail to confirm the hypothesis of pulmonary 
lijpo dieresis 

Vienna 

Academy of Sciences, Nov 28— M Beier Zoo 
expedition to the Ionian Islands and the 
Peloponnesus (6) Fishes worked out by M Holly — 
B. Schweldler The dismtegration constant of radium 
D — H Hornich The complete mdependence of 
Manger’s axioms of dimension —F Morton Measure- 
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mwita of brightness with grey -wedge photometers on a 
sea voyage from Europe to Ouatimiala and in Guate- 
mala, 1628-29 The exix>aed strips of photometer 
paper wrapped m tinfoil were sent back every lour 
we^ to the observatory at Davos Platz for develop- 
ment The values found for insolation were less than 
those at Davos 

Dec 6 — A Kdhler Geological and petrographical 
investigations mto the deeper rocks of the Lower 
Austrian Waldviertel and its boundary regions (1) — 
A KOhler Chemical analysis of the homstone rock of 
Niedemdorf near Erlauf, Lower Austria — M Beier 
Zoological expedition to the Ionian Islands and the 
Peloponnesus (7) Ixides worked out by P Schulze 
— A Zinke and R Wengen Perylene and its deriva- 
tives (28) — K Ehrenberg A remarkable bear’s skull 
from the Ddrenhfihle near Winden m Burgenland — 
G T Whyburn The sum of regular curves 

Dec 12 — F Becke The systematics and nomen 
clature of the 32 symmetry classes of crystals The 
German mmeralogical society discussed this matter 
m Duisburg in 1926 and in Breslau m 1927 F Beoke, 
E Schiebold, and F Rinne expressed themselves m 
lectures at Breslau, and F Rmne has put his proposals 
in final form in 1029 m Vol 60 of the Abhandlungm 
of the Saxon Academy — W Schmidt and P Leh- 
mann Experiments on the ‘ breathing ’ of soil 
Under oscillations of atmospheric pressure the air in 
the soil IS movable — A Dadieu and K W P Kohl- 
rausch The Raman spectrum of organic substances 
Various substances were tried, esters and salts of 
acetic acid, derivatives of benzol The acetone Ime 
\3008 was not verified — K Przibram Remarks on 
natural blue rock salt There may be layers m the 
crystals corresponding to cubic and other layers 
correspondmg to rhombic dodecahedral surfaces 
Secondary recrystallisation is a possibility — G 
Schaum Communication of the Radium Institute 
No 246a Action of (S and y rays on electrolytic 
solutions A capillary tube with 30 mgm radium 
was submerged m a concentrated solution of silver 
mtrate for two months A grey precipitate formed 

Jan ID — L Moser, K Neumayer, and K Winter 
Determmation and separation of rare metals from other 
metals (19) New methods for the separation of 
titanium from other elements Tetravalent titanium 
can be precipitated in sulphuric acid solution by means 
of tannic acid and antipyrine — A Kailan and A 
Ostermann Velocity of esterification with ethyl- 
alcoholic, ethylene glycolic, and glycenc hydrochloric 
acid — H R T Gaertner Geology of the Central 
Camic Alps A great number of new fossil finds in 
Silunan, Devonian, and Carboniferous strata, includmg 
^ptoliths and trilobites m upper Silurian and cepha- 
lopode in upper Devonian — J Schaffer Change of 
function m g[land organs of the skin The shrew 
mouse has skin glands commonly called sweat glands 
but seoretmg fat and albumen with a characteristic 
smell more probably these are scent or trail glands 
The water shrew has glands that swell in the breedmg 
season, so also the sebaoeous glands of the gemse The 
secretion m the gland bag of the badger seems to 
change from youth to age — M Glaessner The danic 
Stage m the Gosau basm Conglomerates m the 
Salzkammergut — R Ebner and collesigues Hymen 
optera from Palestine and Syria (Zoologioal expedi 
tion, 1928) — P Esben- Petersen Neuroptera (F 
Werner’s zoological expedition to the Anglo Egjrptian 
Sudan, 1914) — F Werner Scientific results of a 
zoological expedition to western Algeria and Morocco 
(3) — J Hoffmann Communication of the Radium 
Institute (240) Behaviour of ultramarme and of 
some natimal and axtifioial silioates towards radium 
rays — K Monger Sketch of a new theory of measure 
Axioms of dimension and measure 
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Vaccination 

y AOCINATED persons, when exposed to the 
same risk of taking smallpox as imvaccmated 
persons, are attacked at a lower rate, and those who 
are attacked die at a lower rate than persons who 
have not been vaccinated No one who is ac- 
quamted with the direct and collateral evidence 
doubts that this is a generally true proposition, 
unless they are on a pnori grounds convmced that 
vaccination must be nonsense As Prof Major 
Greenwood pointed out to the Royal Statistical 
Society on Feb 18, direct numerical evidence of 
the lower attack and lower fatahty rates of vac- 
cmatod persons has been obtamed whenever the 
distinction between vaccinated and imvaccmated 
has been recorded Recent advances m under- 
standing have all confirmed our belief m the eflB- 
cacy of vaccination as an individual prophylactic 
Jeimer thought that cow pox (vaccinia) and 
smallpox (vario)a) were distinct diseases, and such 
has been the uncntical general opmion almost to 
the present da^ It w as accepted on all hands that 

an attack of smallpox, either naturally contracted 
or imposed by deliberate inoculation, was a fairly 
efficient protection against a second attack But 
it naturally seemed a little strange that protection 
could be obtained by an attack of another disease, 
and there were no clear analogies of this non- 
specihe immumsation measles protected against 
measles, chicken pox against chicken pox, distem 
per against distemper , and it is nut altogether sur- 
pnsing that acute men like Charles Creighton came 
to the conclusion that vaccination was quackery 
Was Jenner right, how ever, m his original inter 
jiretation of his facts * The modem view is that 
he was not, and that what he called cow pox on 
the cows’ udders and dairymaids’ hands was in 
fact smallpox No one now knows exactly what 
cow pox was or is the disease, if it iver had an 
independent existence, is almost or quite unknown 
nowadays Equally, the original sources of the 
strains of virus used for makmg vaccine lymph for 
human use are not always known, or at any rate 
the in formation is not available for the mterested 
pubhc In some instances, however, they are 
admittedly derived from human variola, and it 
seems most likely that all or nearly all human 
vaccination is actually performed with smallpox 
material cultivated in the skins of calves, sheep, 
rabbits, monkeys, or some oombmation of these 
and other animals In short, vaccination to-day 
19 essentially the same as the inoculation of the 
eighteenth century we still protect against small- 
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pox by mootilatmg with smallpox, only ve use a 
milder strain of Tims, which has to a large extent 
lost its particular capacity to cause senous illness 
and death m man by being adapted to grow m 
other species of animals There is, therefore, 
nothing surprising or repugnant to general prin- 
ciples m the fact that ‘ vaccinia ’ protects against 
variola Their identity has been fully confirmed 
by the intensive studies and animal experiments 
made m recent years by Gordon, Tullooh , and others 
Though, however, the efficacy of vaccination m 
protectmg the mdividual is beyond question, it is 
by no means so certam that the great diminution 
of smallpox m western Europe m the closing years 
of the nmeteenth and early years of the present 
century was due to wholesale vaccmation, or that 
its communal efficacy is such that it may rightly 
be imposed upon reluctant people It seems 
fairly certam that compulsory vaccination in 
infancy, followed by penodical re-vaccinations m 
later life, if ngidly enforced with no exceptions of 
any kmd, would obhterate smallpox in the mhabit- 
ants of Great Britam and render occasional import- 
ations from abroad innocuous But would it be 
worth while * The expenence of Leicester shows 
that the frequent mtroduction of smallpox mto a 
town whore infant vaccination has been systematic- 
ally neglected does not, m fact, lead to widespread 
and murderous epidemics It has abo to be recog 
nised that, on the modem standard of healthiness, 
vaccination is not a wholly neghgible event It 
often leads to distasteful malaise, rarely to senous 
illness, very occasionally to death, and somethmg of 
this pnce would doubtless have to be paid for 
complete secunty against smallpox The type, too, 
of smallpox which has been prevalent m Great 
Bntam dunng the last few years (and which is 
possibly the mdigenous English form) is quite a 
mild ^ease, not much worse than chicken-pox 
or even vaccima This naturally makes people 
think more lightly of the disease than they used to, 
though it IS obviously unwise to be sure that the 
mildness of type will never evolve into the form 
which caused the horrors of the eighteenth century, 
and still exists m the East and elsewhere, and is 
always hable to be brought mto Great Bntam 
With such a conflict of considerations, pubhc 
bealtli admmistration plainly has a difficult 
problem to solve To abandon vaccmation would 
save a few hves and a good deal of mconvemenoe, 
and it might lead to no harm on the other hand, 
it might result m senous disaster The majority 
will probably agree with those wdio prefer to be on 
the safe side 
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Hydrodynamics. 

(1) Orundlagm der Hydr<maJum%k Yon Prof 
Leon Idchtenstem (Die Grundlehren der mathe- 
matiBchen Wissensohaften in Einzeldarstellungen 
mit besonderer Berflcksichtigung der Anwmid- 
ungsgebiete, herausgegeben von B Courant, 
Band 30 ) Pp xvi + 606 (Berhn Julius 
Sprmger, 1929 ) 38 gold marks 

(2) Lemons awr I’hydrodynaimque Par Prof Henn 
Villat (Chane de mdcamque des fluides et 
applications, Fondation du sous secr^tanat d’Etat 
de I’a^ronautique ) Pp vui + 296 (Pans 
Gauthier ViUars et Cie, 1929 ) 60 francs 

(3) Hydro- und Aeromechamk nach Vorlesungen von 
L Prandtl Von Dr 0 Tietjens Band 1 
QUichgevncht und reibungalose Bewegung Pp 
vui+238 (Berlin Julius Springer, 1929 ) 16 
gold marks 

(1) rriHESE three books all deal with hydro 
-L dynamics, but differ widely in scope, and 
appeal almost to different types of mind Prof 
Lichtonstem, well known for his elegant mvestiga 
tions of some special problems, here undertakes a 
systematic survey of the science from a stnctly 
logical pomt of view, incorporating an account of 
the researches on the existence-theorems of the 
subject on which ho has been engaged for a number 
of years He submits to a ngorous scrutiny the 
various conceptions which he at the base of the 
science, as well as the assumptions which have been 
made imphcitly in its development This task is 
hero essayed for the hrst time in the present con- 
nexion The classical writers and their followers 
have been accustomed to pass lightly over such 
matters and to be gmded (often unconsciously) by 
physical intuitions rather than logical deductions 
In this they were entirely justified, for it is hard 
to see how they could otherwise have got on with 
their own primary busmess, to construct a mathe 
matioal scheme which should represent as well 
as might be the processes of natural phenomena 
But at length the pure mathematician comes 
mto the field He is attracted by the mterest 
and beauty of the mathematical structure which 
the classical wnters have by degrees built up, but 
his keen logical eye detects flaws here and there , 
he 18 impelled to strive after precision where he 
finds vagueness m fundamental conceptions, and 
to supply lacunce m the logical processes 
This IS the task to which Prof Liohtenstem has 
set himself m this book, which, he tells us, is the 
outcome of some six years' meditation It may be 
said at once that the result is worthy of tJie pams 
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bestowed The work is admirably arranged and 
lucidly written The arguments are of course 
highly technical and intricate, and not always easy 
to follow by a reader inexpert in the more abstruse 
departments of modem mathematics The easy- 
gomg ‘ intuitional ’ mathematician may be dis 
mayed at the outset by a recital of definitions from 
the ‘Mengenlehre’, and may be astonished to find 
what a number of unsuspected assumptions he is 
m the habit of making when he talks hghtly of a 
‘ curve ’ or a ‘ surface or even of a ‘ apace ’ 
When he proceeds further he will find that the 
statements of theorems which have become familiar 
and almost obvious to himself are hedgeil about 
with a multitude of tedious limitations and restric 
tions But all this is no new phenomenon in the 
development of science, and is indeed of the nature 
of the case 

One or two examples may be given of the 
kmd of question here discussed Thus, suppose 
we have an unlimited mass of frictionless in- 
compressible fluid, not necessarily homogeneous, 
at rest at mfinity, and that it is m a prescribed 
state of continuous motion at a given instant 
The question is. Do the differential equations of 
hydrodynamics, without any appeal to expenence, 
logically determine a definite and continuous state 
of motion for any subsequent instant The 
intuitionist has no hesitation about the answer , 
he IS by nature a determmist, and is confident that 
his equations are adequate and consistent But it 
must be confessed that his faith rests on ph 3 r 8 ical 
prepossessions rather than on stnct deduction If 
he turns to the final chapter of the book, which is 
devoted to existence theorems of this and other 
more complicated types, he will find what a long 
and intncate process of reasomng is needed to 
establish the conclusion 

Agam, suppose that the mathematical equations 
involve some parameter which admits of con 
tinuous variation Does the motion which is 
governed by these equations vary m a oontmuous 
manner with the parameter ? This question is 
raised, but not discussed m detail The jfuthor, 
mdeed, states frankly that many questions still 
remain to be examined from the point of view of 
his treatise The case of compressible flmds, where 
mathematical discoveries of interest to the physicist 
are not impossible, is left aside The problems 
suggested by the theory of viscosity are m hke case 

Enough has perhaps been said to mdioate the 
special character of the book But it should be 
added that the expositions of classical theory which 
are given incidentally as a text are extremely 
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elegant, and are worthy of some attention from 
readers who may not wish to embark on the study 
of the mtncate commentary 

(2) The treatise of M Villat is based on a course 
of lectures given at the Sorbonne It deals with 
the various efforts which have been made to con 
struct a stnotly mathematical theory of the re- 
sistance which a fluid opposes to the motion of 
bodies through it The first to be considered is the 
two-dimensional theory of discontinuous motions 
originated by Helmholtz and developed by Kirch- 
hoff, Rayleigh, and others The author discusses 
in detail the case of the flat lamina, following a 
method due to IjCvi Cmta, and obtains of course 
the well known result of Rayleigh The theory m 
question had at one time a great fascination for 
mathematicians, on account of the power and 
ele'gance of its methods It will always retain a 
place in mathematical expositions, but its practical 
deficiencies have long been recogmsed It does not 
give the actual distribution of pressure ovtr the 
faces of the lamina, and fails altogether to account 
for the suction in the rear to which most of the 
resistance is due 

The rest of the work is devoted to an exposition 
of the interesting theory of Oscen This is a theory 
of slow motions, and only takes partial account of 
the inertia of the fluid On the other hand, vis 
cosity IS not ignored, though it is assumed to be 
infinitesimal More precisely, the mvestigation seeks 
to determine a prion the form which a solution of 
a particular problem might be exjiected to assume 
in the limit when p->0 Two special cases due to 
M Zeilon are here worked out, namely, the case of a 
hemisphere advancing with its flat, or with its curved 
surface in advance Here also there is a sharp dis- 
crepancy betv een the theory and expenraent 

M ViUat’s exposition is exceedingly clear, and is 
adapted to students who come to the subject with 
no great previous knowledge beyond the range of 
ordinary pure mathematics The vanous ancillary 
theories are discussed as occasion arises Thus we 
find a prehminary sketch of the theory of complex 
functions and conformal representation When 
Oseen’s theory is approached we fand a chapter on 
the theory of the potential M Zeilon’s problems 
of the hemisphere, again, are prefaced by a brief 
account of zonal harmomes The book is thus 
logically complete, but it remams, alas, true that 
the student who wishes to get a physical insight into 
the mechamsm of fluid resistance must have re- 
course to the experimental hterature of the subject, 
with at present only imperfect guidance from pure 
theory . 
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(3) In the third book on our hst we oome m 
contact with reahty It u based on lectures given 
at Gdttingen by Prof Prandtl, and is issued under 
his supervision and with his occasional collabora- 
tion It 18 expressly designed to form an elementary 
mtroduction to the classical hydrod3mamiC8 so far 
as this bears on practical questions The student 
18 led on by easy stages from the fundamental 
conceptions to the final mathematical scheme The 
explanations are full and lucid, and illummated by 
occasional touches which betray the master hand 
A word must be said in praise of the abundant 
diagrams, which though small in scale are exquisitely 
clear The volume is to be followed by another 
dealing more particularly with techmcal apphca 
tions, including (it is to be presumed) the problems 
of aviation Already in the present volume a 
number of technical questions are touched upon 
by way of illustration Thus in the section on 
hydrostatics there is an mteresting account of the 
statics of the atmosphere, the influence of moisture, 
the formation of clouds, and the behaviour of a 
balloon under various conditions At a later stage 
we have discussions on the efflux of gases, the flow 
round an aerofoil, and the trail of vortices shed by a 
screw propeller 

The matter and style of the book are to be 
warmly commended, and not least to students 
whose approach to the subject has been hitherto 
mainly from the analytical side 

Hobaoe Lamb 

From Thales to Emstein 

Two Thousand Years of Science the Wonders of 
Nature and their Discoverers By Prof R J 
Harvey Gibson Pp vii + 362 (London A 
and C Black, Ltd , 1929 ) 12« 6d net 

T he lack of scientific knowledge among the 
general public is universally recognised and 
deplored in the world of science We may hope 
that the defect will be remedied in the next few 
generations, since science is now a part of all 
secondary school education and will doubtless 
permeate the elementary schools before many 
years are past At the moment, however, there 
18 a very real need for books which will give the 
layman some acquaintance with science and its 
development without entering too deeply mto 
points of technical detail Prof Harvey Gibson’s 
book IS a valiant effort to give a popular rdsumd 
of the history of science from the earhest times to 
the present day, and as such commands at least 
our admiration for its courage, even if we cannot 
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unreservedly award it our full approval on all 
pomts 

It IS a melancholy task to review a book the 
author of which never lived to see it published 
Prof Harvey-Gibson, after a life whole-heartedly de- 
voted to the pursuit of science and the propagation 
of scientiflc knowledge, unhappily died while the 
present volume was still in the early stages of its 
passage through the press Mr A W Titherley, 
however, upon whom fell the duty of brmging it 
into final shape, has stnven to follow the spirit and 
intention of the author, and there is small likeli- 
hood that Prof Harvey Gibson would have made 
any extensive alterations 

In his preface, the author says that he has tried 
to wnte a book of reasonable size which will give 
the general reader a sketch of the growth of science 
from early times, and in which he will also find 
an explanation, written in popular terms, of some 
of the principal subjects at present occupying the 
mmds of scientific men It is an ambitious pro- 
ject, and the two aims are fulfilled with varying 
degrees of success To write a history of science 
in the small compass of three hundreil and fifty 
pages 18 an undertaking before which the boldest 
might hesitate, and in point of fact Prof Harvey 
Gibson has not accomplished it What he has done 
18 to give a brief account of some outstanding 
figures of science up to the eighteenth century, 
followed by a description of subsequent advances 
in physics, chemistry, biology, geology, and astro- 
nomy There is consequently a lack of balance 
about the book as a whole, the earlier sections being 
too short and disjointed to have any groat value 
Thus Greek science is dismissed in twelve pages, 
while Roman science is omitted completely except 
for three incidental references to Pliny Arabian 
science is described in four short paragraphs, and 
even these contain such surprising errors as that the 
introduction of Arabic numerals w as due to ‘ Ben 
Musa ’, presumably AI Khwarizmi 

The first seventy pages of the book, dealing with 
science up to the eighteenth century, fall far short 
of the standard of the remainder They might 
profitably have been replaced by a general essay 
on classical and medieval science, which would have 
formed a much better introduction to the later 
periods than the somewhat staccato effect of the 
treatment adopted It is, mdeed, abundantly 
clear that Prof Harvey Gibson did not feel at 
home m the earher ages of science, but was anxious 
to arrive os quickly as possible to the more familiar 
and more fruitful later centuries With this tran- 
sition, the level of the book rises steeply , the 
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matenal is selected with care and sound judgement, 
and the story runs smoothly and well Particu- 
larly clearly in the biological sections, but ade- 
quately in all, the author brmgs out the essential 
features and shows the gradual unfolding of the 
flowers of science 

The twin aims of the book are never overlooked , 
Prof Harvey Gibson was determined that the 
reader should not merely know about a discovery, 
but that he should actually understand the dis 
covery In some cases the explanation is neces 
sarily compressed so much that the non scientific 
reader will find the going hard, but, on the whole, 
the author has successfully anticipated and pro 
vidod for the difficulties that inevitably arise 
Any intelligent layman should be able to follow the 
arguments without undue mental strain, and it was 
for him that the book was written Men of science 
may bo expected to know something of the history 
of science in general and of their own branches 
of it, but if they wish to supplement their know 
ledge without devoting too much attention to 
minutiro, they will hnd Prof Harvey-Gibson an 
entertaming and well informed guide It remains 
to be said that the book is well printed, but that 
the illustrations might have been more numerous 
and of better quality E J H 


Photochemistry 

Photo Processes %n Gaseous and Lxqrnd Systems By 
Dr R 0 GriflBth and Dr A McKeown (Text- 
books of Physical Chemistry) Pp vui+691 
(London, New York and Toronto Longmans, 
Green and Co , Ltd , 1929 ) 25tf net 

I T has been stated, possibly with truth, that any 
investigations performed by chemists which 
prove to be of more than passing interest are 
rapidly assimilated by and incorporated in physics 
This stage appears to have been reached in the 
subject of photochemistry, ably dealt with by 
Drs R O Griffith and A McKeown m “ Photo 
Processes m Gaseous and Liquid Systems ”, pub- 
lished in the well known Longmans Green series of 
text books on physical chemistry, edited tor so 
long by the late Sir William Ramsay, and now 
under the gemal direction of Prof F G Donnan 
It 18 clear that, in order to gam an insight into 
the reasons why absorbed hght causes an atom or 
molecule to become chemically reactive, it is neoes 
sary to find out what is the fate of the absorbed 
energy and what changes m the molecular elec- 
tromc, vibrational or rotational energies take place 
as a result of such absorption, and m what manner 
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these may bo interdependent, before one can 
state definitely that chemical reactivity is im 
parted by such and such a change in the molecular 
system This the authors have clearly recognised, 
for they have devoted no less than half the volume, 
which contains six hundred and eighty pages, to 
such considerations This section of the book is 
conveniently divided into five chapters, commen- 
cing with a classification of spectra, the Bohr 
theory of sjiectral lines, the spectra of atoms in- 
cluding transition probabilities and lives of excited 
and metastablc atoms 

Chapter iv is devoted to the more complex 
case of molecular spectra, which introduces natur- 
ally the subject of fluoresi ence It is only natural 
that in such a rapidly growing subject any book 
written will be ‘ dated ’ at the time of publica 
tion Whilst the authors have kept well abreast 
of the times in many sections of the subject matter 
in this portion of the volume, in others information 
anticipated in a volume published in 1929 is not to 
be found Thus the section on rotational and 
vibrational molecular spectra might well have been 
amplified The statement (p 33) that “ the infra 
red bands of carbon monoxide and of carbon di 
oxide are not capable of complete resolution ” must 
certainly bo regarded as somewhat sweeping 
Whilst on page 64 some space is devoted to the 
Compton effect as evidence for the existence of the 
light quant or photon, it is somewhat curious 
that the analogous effect discovered by Raman, 
which has proved of such value in the determina 
tion of infra-red molecular spectra, is not even 
mentioned, although it is now common practice 
to employ the Raman effect for the identification 
of lines in the infra red molecular spectrum 

In discussing the optical convergence limits for 
the diatomic gases such as mtrogen, oxygen, and 
the halogens, with the object of determiiung the 
heats of dissociation, it is somewhat unfortunate, 
on account of the frequency with which they are 
used in thermochemical calculation, that in both 
mtrogen and oxygen figures more recent than 1926 
have not been employed , the values given are 
certainly much too high The chapters on fluores 
cence and chemiluminescence are full of interesting 
information , in the latter the oxidation of dye 
stuffs such as safranm by ozone might have been 
included just for the sake of its beauty and suit 
abihty for lecture demonstration purposes 

In the second portion of the book, two chapters 
are devoted to the Stark Einstein law of photo 
chemical equivalence, the experimental confirma- 
tion of which was commenced by Warburg , one 
Ll 
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to the still mystenous chlonne-hydrogen and 
chlorine-carbon monoxide reactions, and one to the 
importMit phenomenon of photosensitisaUon The 
last chapter includes a discussion on the tempera- 
ture coefficient of photochemical reactions and 
phenomena resultmg from the intrusion of catalysts 
m photochemical reactions It is interesting to 
note (p 656) that the authors do not favour the 
concept of an excited chlorme atom as being the 
link in the atom chain mechanism so long sought 
for m the hydrogen chlorine combination, although 
recent work from Semenoff’s laboratory lends 
additional support to this view The treatment, 
however, in this portion of the book is very fair 
to the diverse views which have been expressed, 
and the cnticism which is presented from time to 
time by the authors is both pertment and stimu- 
lating The authors are to be congratulated on 
wntmg what may well be considered the standard 
text-book in this growmg subject 

EAIC K RiDBAIi 


Our Bookshelf. 

Tie Olonoiu Oyster h%a Hxatory %n Rome and m 
Brttatn, hts Anatomy and Reproduetton, how to 
cook him, and what vartoua Wnt&ra and Poeta 
have written in hu Pra%ae , collected together aa an 
Acknowledgment of the Supreme Plea^re he haa 
given to all Peraona of Taste atnee Roman Times 
By Hector Bohtho With certaui Chapters 
edited by Maunce Burton Pp x -t-203 (Lon- 
don and New York Alfred A Knopf, 1029 ) 6a 
This small book is “ written merely as a record of 
those stories of the oyster of which the author has 
read, brought together as a tnbute to hia (the 
oyster’s) importance ”, and in fulfilment of a long 
standing vow to write such a book The author’s 
confessions provide a key to the product In 
histoncal quotations on the oyster m Rome and 
Bntam (many culled from Philpots, “ Oysters and 
All About Them ”), m references to curious habits 
and an anthologv, the author finds a congemal 
topic, and has collected within a small compass a 
number of stones and references likely to be of 
mterest to those readers who browse, to some who 
read lightly, certainly to those who have an affec 
tion for the oyster, or who want to find one of the 
less well-known stones The subject, however, is 
not treated exhaustively or senously In an m- 
teresting quotation dated 1869 (occupying thirteen 
pages, and from “ All the Year Round ”, edited 
by Charles Ihckens) it is recorded that 800 oysters 
were taken m one dredge haul off Whitstable, where 
an equivalent catch of all sizes nowadajrs would 
probably be a good one if twenty were taken 
The author is, unfortunately, not successful m his 
treatment of reproduction, enwmes, and cultiva- 
tion, in spite of the fact that contributions to these j 
subjects were made by Mr Burton It is appar- | 
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ently a very difficult matter for a (presbmed) lay- 
man to write on a scientific subject even when pro- 
vided with the subject matter For example, he 
writes “ As time proceeds, each of the embiyos 
oonstitutmg the black spat develops a crown of 
protoplasmic h airs or cilia and becomes known 
techmcally as a ‘ trochosphere ’ larva ” The 
author is amusingly unaware that he is describing 
the development of the oyster backwards The 
fall of sjiat 18 stated to occur usually m May ! A 
single oyster is quoted as produemg from 300,000 
to 60,000,000 eggs m a sentence sandwiched be- 
tween two others refemng to the European oyster 
It IS stated that ‘ hookling ’ is a prevalent and 
famihar disease , that the mantle is a tough fieshy 
plate of tissue , that oysters cannot live m water 
which contains less than three per cent of salt , 
while a native oyster is still beheved to be “ one 
which 18 or has been bred on or near the Thames 
Estuary ” After quoting Goldsmith on oysters, 
the author states ‘ This quotation illustrates the 
Ignorance concerning oysters existmg as recently 
as when Goldsmith was alive ” J H 0 

Thermodynamtk die Lehre von den Kretaprozesaen 
I der phyaikaliachen und chemiachen V erdnderungen. 
und Oleichgeunchten , etne Hinfilhrung zu den 
thermodynamiaehen Problemen unaerer Kraft- und 
StoffwirtachaU Von Prof Dr W Schottky In 
Gemeinschaft mit Dr H Ulioh und Dr C 
Wagner Pp xxv + 619 (Berlin Julius 
Spnngor, 1929 ) 56 gold marks 
This is an intorcstmg and important book, of which 
at least parts will be of use to all teachers of thermo 
dynamics The fundamental principles of the 
subject are dealt with at considerable length, and 
difficulties are not glossed over but fully discussed 
An important aim of the book is to retain the 
advantages of the analytical method of Clausius- 
Gibbs-PUuick while avoidmg the possible obscurity 
of the characteristic functions, and to retam the 
close touch with experimentally measured quanti 
ties of the cycle method of Helmholtz-van ’t Hoff- 
Nemst while avoiding its clumsmese New co- 
efficients, called heat and work coefficients, are 
introduced which have a close and obvious con- 
nexion with the measured quantities of heat and 
work At the same time, these coefficients are 
shown to depend only on the state of the system 
and their relation to the older characteristic func- 
tions IS worked out Although at a first reading 
the new notation is rather confusing, it is an 
advantage where possible to have experimentally 
measured quantities in the equations In this 
coimexion reference must be made to the Iwge 
amount of information concermng the relations 
between expenmental quantities that, with the 
new notation, is compressed mto the two small 
tables on pp 77 and 78 Whether the new method 
will appeal to students more than the old can only 
be found by trial 

Another important point is the development of 
the ideas of Gibbs on the components of a system 
m a natural and helpful way by the mtroduction 
of the conception of resistant groups 'The apph- 
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cations of therinod3mamic8 to homogeneous and 
heterogeneous chemical systems are considered at 
length 

ftom the pomt of view of the teacher who de 
cides to use the new method, it would have been 
better to arrange the book so that the possibilities 
of classical thermodynamics were more fully ex- 
ploited before the introduction of the Nornst heat 
theorem Also the eighteen numerical applications 
would bo better in the mam text, and considerably 
increased 

The History of British Civilization By Dr Esm^ 
Wingfield Stratford Second edition, revised 
Pp XIX + 1332 (London George Routledge 
and Sons, Ltd , 1930 ) lOs net 
It is very satisfactory to see that Dr Wingfield 
Stratford’s work, reviewed in Nature of June 8, 
1929, p 863, has already reached a second edition 
in one volume The price of the first edition m 
two volumes was the only obstacle to the wide 
popularity of the book , the pnee of the second 
removes that difficulty, for no one can ‘ boggle ’ at 
15s for 1300 large and well prmted pages 
The book is certainly a godsend, for repeated 
trials on the average intelligent person have con- 
vinced us that it has just the elements needed for 
success — a very wide reading on the part of the 
author, a generous and impartial spint, a lively 
style, a strong personal mterest, and a bummg 
enthusiasm for his country It is not an elementary 
history for schools, it is not a scientific history, 
based on documents and adding to our knowledge, 
but it 18 a real book, addmg to our mterest and 
bringing together, from a new and personal pomt 
of view, a multitude of facts and personalities of 
which most people have some vague and often 
disconnected knowledge 

When one considers the vast importance of the 
subject and its growing complexity, this is great 
service to the public, and one should be duly 
grateful to Dr Wmgfield - Stratford for havmg 
done it so zealously It may be confidently 
expected that this book will attam to late editions, 
and, if so, he may find opportumties to make good 
some of the defects we pointed out m an earlier 
notice This edition is practically a reprmt of the 
first F S M 

Hindu Exogomy By S V Karandikar (Uni 
versity of Bombay Pubhcation ) Pp xv 308 
(Bombay D B Taraporevala, Sons and Co , 
1929 ) 6 rupees 

In attempting to formulate a theory' Of Hindu 
exogamy, Mr Karandikar has attacked a subject 
of considerable mtncacy, and if his book is difficult 
the fault 18 not to be attnbuted to the apthor 
He seeks to extract the evidence for exogamy from 
the earbest Sanskrit literature and to trace its his- 
tory and development through the later documents, 
while at the same time oompanng or contrasting it 
with the practice m Indian culture Owing to the 
general dwociation of the study of Sanskrit htera- 
ture from anthropological stumes, the subject is 
not one which hitherto has been attacked on these 
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Imes It would appear that among the Aryan 
invaders, exogamy was not practised Indeed, 
the union of close km was encouraged The 
present exogamy of the Indo Aryans is derived from 
the gUra — sept or clan — a word which occurs a 
few times only m the Rig- Veda On the other 
hand, there appears to have been a form of sapinda 
exogamy based upon the generations on both the 
father’s and the mother’s side Mr Karandikar has 
traced the development of these fotms of exogamy 
from early times and shows how, by a process of 
admixture and borrowing as between Aryan and 
Dravidian stocks, the forms of exogamy as at 
present practised in India have come about He 
concludes with some considerations of the eugemc 
aspect of the practice on the population of Liffia 

Bandenspektren auf expenmenteller Orundlage Von 
Dr Richard Ruedy (Sammlung Vieweg, Hefte 
101102) Pp VI -f 124 (Biaunschweig Fnedr 
Vieweg und Sohn A G , 1930 ) 9 60 gold marks 
This famous senes of monographs has now added to 
its number an excellent little volume on band 
spectra by Dr Richard Ruedy of Toronto This 
appears at a time when rapid progress is being 
made both on the theoretical side by Hund, MuJhken, 
and others, and on the experimental side by a large 
number of workers in many countnes The found 
ations of the subject are, however, sufficiently well 
established to justify a volume of this scope, and 
it should prove a trustworthy and valuable mtro 
duction to the whole subject of electronic band 
spectra, especiaUy for those who have not pre 
viously had any specialised acquaintance with the 
subject 

This book to some extent covers the same ground 
as Mecke’s article m the ‘ Handbuch der Physik ”, 
vol 21 , but there is ample scope for several presenta- 
tions of the subject bv men who can write authorita 
tively Dr Ruedy has managed to compress into 
moderate space a very lucid and attractively arranged 
account of the basis of this difficult subject 

Physikaltsche Beitrdge zur Radium emanations 
therapie Von Heinnch Macho und Stefan Meyer 
(Abhandlungen aus dem Gesamtgebiete der 
Hygiene, herausgegeben von Prof Dr R Grass- 
borger, Heft 5 ) Pp 32 (I^ipzig und Wien 
Franz Deuticke, 1929 ) 2 40 gold marks 
It is commonly supposed that thermal waters 
possessing radioactive emanations exert thera- 
peutic action duo to the emanations, but defimte' 
data concerning this are difficult to find. The 
authors of the two papers contained in this memoir 
give the results of mvestigations on the entrance 
mto the body of the radioactive emanations of the 
Gastein thermal waters by bathmg, by drinking, 
and by breathing air containing them % dnnkmg 
and by breathing, the emanations rapidly enter the 
blood, but are quickly eliminated, though it is 

a uestionable if the emanations can enter through 
10 skin by bathmg Quantitative data are given 
of the amount of too emanations found m the blood 
and of the rates of accumulation and elimination 
of the emanations 
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Letters to the Editor. 

[The Editor does not hold htmgdj reeponetble for 
ojnnwns expreeeed by hte correepondente Neither 
can he undertake to return, nor to correspond with 
the wntere of, rejected manuacrxpts intended for thta 
or any other part of Natubb No notice ie taken 
of anonymous communications ] 

Curlinit. 

We ahould like to direct attention to the Question 
of what can be learnt about ice fnotion from the well- 
known beliaviour of a curling stone 

A stone laid tee high has a run of 42 yards It has 
spin (called handle), which remains almost constant 
imtil near the end of the run The total lateral 
divergence of the stone, from the straight line on 
which it 18 laid by tlie player, is called the borrow 
Clockwise spin (in handle) causes divergence to the 
right , the opposite spin (out handle) causes diver 
gence to the left Spm is necessary, because a stone 
laid without spm is at the mercy of any shght irregu 
lanty m the ice which may catch one side of it 
Ordmanly, the spin is between 3 and 5 complete turns 
in the run of 42 yards Between these limits the 
borrow is not much affected by the amount of the 
spm , probably it is affected a little, increasing slightly 
with increased spm But a substantial increase of 
the spm beyond this range decreases the borrow , and 





no 1 F 

by givmg a very heavy spm a nearly straight Aath 
can Be o&Bined Sweeping m front of a stone, which 
on good dry ice reduces fnction, at the same time 
delays or reduces the bending of the path 

Sir Gilbert Walker has remarked that the direction 
of the borrow requires that the friction at the bock 
edge of the cup, on which the stone runs, should be 
greater than at the front edge , and that, in conso 
quence of retardation, the pressure between the stone 
and the ice is greater in front than behind But we 
have not been able to hear of any attempt to consider 
the borrow quantitatively Tlie followmg calculation 
for a simple case will show the way in which we have 
attacked the problem 

Suppose the total friction to be constant, and 
,apphed in the way most favourable to curvature of 
the path , and let us deal only with the first 40 yards 
of the run By the omission of the last two yards wo 
avoid complications introduced at the very end of the 
run , and this is found, in our calculation, to be 
sufficient to provide that we are dealing with a portion 
of the run in which the angles mvolved are small 
angles the squares of which are neghgible 

Lot P be any point in the first 40 vards of the path 
of the centre of a stone laid tee high Let C be the 
instantaneous centre of the motion, and Q the pomt 
of contact of a tangent drawn from O to the cup 
Then PCQ is a small angle, e We assume that the 
friction at any point acts m the direction opposite to 
that in which the jiomt is moving , but we do not 
imow how it is distributed round the cup Let us 
take the extreme case m which it is concentrated mto 
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a single force, F, at Q, m the direction of PQ We 
will assume this force to be constant We write F 
for F cos 9, and the force along the normal to the path 


18 F sm 9, or F^, where c is the radius of the cup, and 
z IB written for CP Let M be the mass of the stone, 
T the whole time of the run, and I the whole lengtli, 
s the length of the path measured backwards from the 
tee up to P, ^ the mclination of the tangent at P to 
the Ime on which the stone was laid, y the distance 
of P from this line, f the radius of curvature, v the 
velocity of the centre of the stone, / the tangential 
component of the retardation, and w the angular 
velocity, which must be constant within our range 
Then the followmg equations seem to be nearly 
correct 

Mf=F, «*= 2 >, 


Tlius we get 


d\(i _fco) 
'ds~v» 


1 _ df 
p ~ da’ 

— Icurl'^s'^ 


ds 




and, by integration, 

- 1 % 


and writing sm or for the small angle and 
integrating again, 

y =ici»Tr’(i^ -«i)* 


With a cup of 44 inches diameter, and a spin of *5 
turns 111 the len^h of the run, the value of Icurl-^ 
18 about 0 025 Thus the value of ?/ at a point 2 yards 
short of the tee is 1 ft 1 1 in (At this point 9 and ^ 
are about 0 I ) 

This IS a disconcerting result No reasonable cor 
rection of the pomt from which a and I are taken to 
be measured alters the general character of it The 
calculated borrow might perhaps bo accepted for 
average conditions, but it is much too small to admit 
allowance for variation of the data To account for 
the facts, it seems to be necessary to suppose that 
increased spin tends (in some way not explained) to 
equalise the friction m front and behind, and thus 
counteract the effect of the increased value of u 
But by putting all the friction behind, with a spm of 
6 turns, we have not left room for this , nor for the 
occasional occurrence of borrow of exceptional mag 
nitude 

There remains the question whether it is approxi 
mately correct to take the total fnction to be constant 
dunng the run We know its average value , the 
question is whether it mcreasos to a value sub 
stantially above the average as the velocity decreases 
In several successive years, so far as we have had 
occasional opportunities, we have tned to test this 
But our results have not shown this variation , 
indeed, our records have a slight tendency to show 
a little decrease of fnction at the pomt at which 
mcrease is most wanted We began by using stop 
watches , but eventually we had a suitable electric 
chronograph, and stretched threads across the ice, the 
slightest twitch of which made an electric contact 
Thus we have some fairly accurate rec ords 

We have also used a dynamometer to tost the rela 
tion between total friction and pressure For vanous 
reasons this could not be used so as to give very 
accurate results , but it showed that if a atone was 
loaded so as to mcrease the pressure by varying 
eunounts up to 40 per cent, the total fnction was 
nearly constant Doubled pressure gave a consider- 
able mcrease of friction A consistent vanation of 
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10 per cent would not have escaped notice The 
friction thus measured, when a stone was towed at a 
foot’s pace, agreed roughly with that shown m an 
ordinary run of a stone 

It seems clear that we have failed to take acooimt 
of some important feature of the motion What is it T 
W H Macaulay 

Kmg's College, Cambridge 

G E Smith 

Cherry Tree Lane, Woodbndge, 

Fob 18 


Gaseous Combustion 

I AM greatly indebted to Prof Bone for the very 
clear exposition of his views m the issue of Nature 
for Feb 22 I think, however, that a serious mis 
understanding lias arisen which I should like to tr}' 
to make clear 

In the letter in Nature for Jan 26 from Mr Davies 
and myself, it was stated that our new experiments 
suggested the analysis of the overall process of com 
bustion into two broad stages 

( 1 ) The combination (and of course tbo mam ) stage, 
resulting in the formation of molecules of carbon 
dioxide and water of abnormal struotuie, during which 
the energy released is H - jo, where H is the heat of 
combustion 

(2) The passage of those molecules of abnormal 
structure into normal molecules duimg which energy 
X IS released (While x cannot be a large proportion 
of H, the platinum wire expenments mentioned in our 
letter suggest that it is of appreciable magnitude ) 

The misunderstanding mainly arises, I think, in 
the matter of time scale The second stage — it the 
suggested analysis is to explain our oxiienments — 
must be regardeil as being one of extraordinarily long 
duration v^en combustion takes place in the gaseous 
phase As indicated in our letter, we appear to have 
traced its existence for so long as 14 seconds after 
maximum pressure m an explosion, and we have 
little doubt that we could trace it for a much longer 
time with new apparatus 

Assuming the correctness of this view, it will be 
clear that m ordinary explosion expenments, in which 
measurements are rarely, if ever, made later than one 
second after maximum pressure, this stage, so very 
slowly does it progress, may for many purposes be 
disregarded and the explosion regarded as one in 
which energy amounting to H -x approximately is 
released It is, for example, disregarded in this 
manner m the coal gas explosion experiments men 
tioned by Prof Bone, from which I estimateil that 
about 10 per cent of the gas is unbumt at maximum 
pressuie, for the method adopted was roughly that 
of comparing the energy at the moment of maximum 
temperature in a weak mixture explosion with that 
remaining in an exploded strong mixture after it had 
cooled to the maximum temperature of the weak 
mixture, and the cooling to this temperature took 
only about i sec Thus the estimate of^IQ per cent 
unburnt gas (which should now bo amended to the 
shghtly different value 10 HI{H - x) per cent) derived 
from these expenments refers only to incompleteness 
of the first stage The expenments further appear to 
indicate that burning in the weak imxture is also 
complete m this sense m about i sec after maximum 
pressure (Proe Roy Soc , vol 98, p 313) 

While Prof Bone is somewhat doubtful os to the 
duration of what we have termed the second stage 
m the overall process of combustion, I think I am nght 
m my interpretation of his letter in assuming that 
the mam difference of opinion between ua is in' 
regard to the way in which this 10 per cent (or 
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rather lOHUH-x) per cent) is to be accounted 
for My view in regard to this is unchanged , I 
believe that it is to be accounted for m terms of 
unoombined gas Prof Bone believes that it is to be 
explained in terms of excess energy concentrated in 
the vibratory and rotational degrees of freedom of 
the freshly formed molecules I fully admit that, in 
the absence of chemical analysis, my view must 
remain a hypothesis, but I prefer it to his view for 
the reason he mentions, namely, that I think par 
titioning at explosion temperatures must be very 
rapid, and also because my expenments indicate that 
the radiation at the maxnnimi temperature m a weak 
or medium mixture is very little greater than that 
from a strong mixture when it has cooletl to this 
temperature Such small difference as there is may 
bo roadilv explained in terms of the greater tern 
peratuie variation in exploded gases at the moment 
of maximum temperature than some time later, and 
also of the highei transparency of the gases at that 
time (iVwl Trans A, vol 211, pp 386 and 398 , and 
Proc Roy Soc , A, vol 98, pp 180 and 195) Further 
more, I finil liss difficulty than ever m believing m 
tbo reality of iniomplete combination at maximum 
piessure m ordinary explosions since Prof Bone has 
publislied his analyses of the cold products of dry 
carbon monoxuto mixtuie explosions He shows that 
m these very stubborn mixtures there is a largo pro 
poition of carbon monoxide in the products after ex 
losion, although the flami during the explosion period 
ml eompletely tiaversed the mixtures and the time 
interval during which combination could take place 
was voiy much longer than the interval from ignition 
to maximum pressure in ordinary explosions 

The mam object of our lettei published in Nature 
for Jan 25 was to suggest that what wo have called 
the long drawn out second stage m the overall process 
of combustion is a possible explanation of our lumin 
OHity and platinum wire measurements As already 
stat^, we found that m a large explosion vessel 
(18 inch sphere) silver plated so as to arrange for as 
slow cooling as possible, the luminosity m a 30 per cent 
moist carbon monoxide-air mixture at 3 atmospheres 
density remained visible to the eye for at least 14 sec 
after maximum pressure, that is, until the teniperature 
had fallen to about 300° C I believe Prof Bone haw 
a high pressure explosion vessel fitted with a quartz 
window, and it would be of groat interest if he could 
indicate the duration of luminosity after maximum 
pressure in a high pressure explosion and also gi\e 
an estimate of the temperature at which luminosity 
disappears If, as seems reasonable to suppose, the 
second stage is speeded up in a high densitv mixture, 
the temperature at which luminosity ceases to be 
visible to the eye should bo higher than 300° C 
If the second stage can be shown conclusively to 
exist, it 18 of interest to note that tin internal com 
bustion engine exhausts the working fluid with its 
carbon dioxide and water molecules m the abnonnal 
condition, and, if x is appreciable, an appreciable 
amount of energy is thereby wasted A windowtfitted 
to the exhaust pipe of a gas engine shows that the ex- 
haust gases (temp 600° C 600° 0 )are luminous, though 
chemical analysis fails to detect uncombined gas 
Exceedingly interesting information can be collected 
from the literature of the internal combustion engine 
m this connexion For example, Hopkmson, by means 
of an exhaust gas calorimeter, found in the exhaust 
gases actually more heat that he deduced from the 
temperature (as inferred from the pressure) of the 
working fluid m the cylinder at the end of the explosion- 
expsmsion stroke, in spite of the fact that the opinion 
iB firnilv held that as much as 10 per cent of the heat 
of oombustion of the charge is lost to the cylinder 
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walls and the exhaust valve dunng the exhaust stroke, 
and has therefore been extracted from the workmg 
fluid before it reaches the calorimeter ( Soientiflo Papers, 
pp 272 and 288) 

This would, of course, yield a very high value for 
X — ^much higher than 1 should have tnought possible 
It is right, however, to add that although Hopkmwn's 
experiments relate to the same engine and are given 
in the same paper, he does not appear to have 
correlated the two seta of figures But even so, after 
making large allowance for possible experimental 
error, we are still left with a value for x whiM suggests 
Its very real practical importance 

W T David 

E^neenng Department, 

The University, Leeds, 

Feb 24 


Australian Origin of Red Rain in New Zealand 

Wb have recently had two striking examples of 
the manner in which the influence of a continent may 
extend, m ways which might easily be overlooked, to 
enormous distances round about it It is well known 
that in dry years large q^uantities of smoke from bush 
fires m Australia are carried by the south east monsoon 
over the East Indian Archipelago On Oct 26 and 26, 
1929, however, dense haze, which can have had none 
other than an Australian origin, was seen at the 
Island of Niue in lat 19° 8 , long 170° W , 2300 
miles distant from Austraha The meteorological 
observer, Mr J P McMahon-Box, reports that “A 
strange smoky haze enveloped the whole Island on 
the 26th and 26th It came up about midmght on 
the 24th to 26th, apparently from the south west, m 
which direction it was densest Visibility was very 
poor mdeed It disappeared during the night 
of the 20th to 27th We experienced a couple 
of thunderstorms durmg the ponod of the haze ” 

On reference to the weather charts, it is found that 
on the morning of Oot 22 a rather mtense anticyclone 
was centred lust west of Tasmania, while a deep 
cyclone had develoiied in the Tasman Sea Strong 
south west or southerly winds were blowing over 
eastern Austraha, where there had been little ram 
It IS probable that dense masses of bush fire smoke 
mixed with fine dust started on the loumey to Niue 
on that day During the followmg days the cyclone 
moved eastward, its track curving round to the north 
of New Zealand At 9 a M (New Zealand time) on 
Oot 24 its centre was in about 32° S and 178° E , 
the pressure bemg below 29 10 inches The strong 
west to south winds in the north west quadrant of 
the cyclone made conditions ideal for the transport 
of dust and smoke from Australia to the Factfio 
Islands It is worth notmg that thunderstorms were 
reported near the centre of the cyclone on both 
Oct 22 and 24, when vessels happened to be favour 
ably situated 

The second phenomenon was recorded m New 
Zealand on Nov 27, when copious deposits of red 
dust, such as is found in the mtwor of Austraha, were 
brought down by ram over a wide area ooveruig the 
Marlborough, Nelson, and Taranaki Provmoes, and 
the portion of the Wellington Province lymg to the 
west of the mountam ranges i^owers, washu^, 
motor oars, etc , were stained a pale chocolate coli^ 
Many observers noted that the clouds had a reddish 
brown appearance and some sevOTe thunderstorms 
occurred Several samples of the dust were sent to 
the Meteorological Office Another uiterestmg sample 
was forw^^ by Mr A C Jones, the second officer 
of wbe M S Taranaki This was found adhermg to 
damp structures on the vessel when 190 miles from 
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the Austrahan coast on Nov 23 The vessel was in 
dust haze when between the followmg positions, 
39° 43' 8 , 161° 4' E , and 89° 66' S , 182^43' E 
On this occasion sgam the dust was brought to 
New Zealand by the wmds m the north west quadrant 
of a conmhoatM depression which moved across the 
Tasman Sea between Nov 23 and 28 This depression 
was at first of the inverted V type, but afterwards 
two cyclomc centres developed m the northern 
portion One of these disappeared, and by Nov 27 
a deep cyclone was centred off the south west coast 
of the Domimon 

At Reefton, in the Nelson Provmce, a slight sedi- 
ment was left by the ram on Sept 4, 1929 

The most notable deposit of dust from Australia 
on New Zealand occurred, however, on Oot 6-10, 
1928, and is described in papers by Dr P Marshall 
and myself in the New ZealaTul Journal of Science and 
Technology, vo\ 10, No 6,pp 291 99, 1929 Following 
on that occurrence the snow for many miles, probably 
200 to 300, along the mam ranges of the South Island, 
was for months stained a pale ohocolate colour On 
Ben Lomond, near Queenstown, m Otago, at the end 
of October, I found the snow impregnated with the 
dust m a layer about five inches thick From the 
amount of snow I was able to carry away m a hand 
kerchief, more than 4 grams of deposit were collected 
200,000 tons IS a conservative estimate for the weight 
of the total deposit on New Zealand m this fall On 
this occasion, also, thunderstorms were numerous and 
very violent, and it seems certain that the suspended 
dust 18 , m part at least, responsible for their develop 
mont 

It will be seen that dust storms of the nature 
described may, m the course of time, be responsible 
for a red sediment of no inconsiderable thickness on 
the floors of the Tasman Sea and the Pacific Ocean 
Edwaed Kidson 
Meteorological Office, Wellmgton, 

Deo 27, 1229 


The sample of red ram dust collected at Ben 
Lomond, near Queenstown m southern New Zealand, 
by Dr Kidson, which the Editor has kmdly sent me 
for inspection, agrees in its nucroseopio characters 
with falls previously desonbed It contains some 
coarse quartz grams, doubtless of local origin, but 
the bulk is a fine clay and silt such as is common on 
the dry lake beds of the mtenor of Australia , it 
contains some diatoms and shreds of alg», which 
look like those that grow m the pools m such locahties 

The red rain that falls m Victoria eictB as an mdelible 
stam on fresh pamt, and that which fell on Feb 14, 
1903, was proved by F Chapman and H J Qrayson 
{Vtct Naturalist, vol 20, pp 17 32, pi i, u, 1903) 
from the diatoms to be derived “ from the swamjps 
and salt lakes which fringe the River Murray and its 
tributaries ” and from other nvers m South Australia 
These authors proved the same ongm for some 
material which I obtamed m southern New Zealand, 
which must have travelled m the air for more than 
1000 miles , this record was given m my “ Geography 
of Viotona ”, p 264 

I cannot determine the diatoms m Dr Kidson’s 
sample , but the character of the material is strikingly 
like that of the lake plains of Lakes Eyre, Callabonna, 
etc , m South Australia, and fully supports Mr Kid- 
son’s oonclusions This record is of mterest not tmly 
as of another occurrence of hia widespread dust dis- 
tnbution, but also from his estunates of its quantity. 

This red dust no doubt contributes to the red clay 
of the deep sea , but that matenal covers so vast an 
area, and often liee so far from any likely source of 
desert supply, that the abysmal red clay is probably 
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in the mam denved from other sources The red cla^ 
of the Tasman Sea may be largely composed of this 
desert dust, and its comparison with that from the 
central Pacific would be of interest 

I have not yet had the opportunity of seeing the 
recent paper m the N Z Journal oj Setenee and 
Te^nology referred to by Dr Kidson 

Black snow and black ram fall m the south west of 
Scotland, but when some of this was sent to Glasgow, 
it was determmed by Mr B K N \Vyllio as due to 
particles of slag from the Cumberland iron works 
(SooUtah Sk* Club Magaz , January 1912, pp 163 5) 

J W Gbkgory 


The Present Status of DroaopIfUa melMnogMster 

During more than two decades Drosophila melano 
gaater has occupied a prominent position in connexion 
with developments m biological theory Its ex 
treme variability was noted m 1900 by Castle, and its 
peculiarities m this respect were later exploited by 
Morgan and his associates m a long senes of pubhca 
tiom On account of the great ease with which this 
fly can be maintained m cultures and of the short life 
cycle, it has proved most convenient for genotical 
mvestigations Apparently, experimental work ex 
cites a disproportionate oegroe of credence at the 

i ireseiit tune in connexion with biological theories 
experimental work, from the evolutionary point of 
view at any rate, by itself alone, appears to have a 
definitely restrict^ value 

It has been known ever smee Rosenberg’s truly 
epoch makmg investigations on the cytology of the 
hybrid between Droaera rotundifoha and D longtfblta 
that there are certain cytological characteristics which 
are of fundamental importance m connexion with 
the study of hybrids between species Starting with 
his work on the liybrid between these two species, 
commonly known as D obovala, Rosenberg was led 
to extend his observations to vanable species in Nature, 
notably the genus Rosa as represented by the dog 
roses of Europe Similar ob^rvations nave been 
earned out m my laboratories on other genera of the 
Rosaces, namely, the extremely vantmle and ex 
ceedingly numerous American speoiee of the genus 
Cratcegus and of the equally variable Amencan 
blackberries Further obrorvations earned on m the 
southern hemisphere m the case of the huge and 
variable genera Eucalyptus, Acaota, and Verontca, 
show that this condition is not confined m any way 
geonaphioally, but is a feature commonly exemplified 
by genera This state of vanabihty m large 

genera was prophetically pointed out, many years 
ago, by Charles Darwm m the “ Ongm of Species ” 
Those species which are the favounte matenal 
of genetical experimenters at the present tune are 
species which have all the vanability of hybrids 
This condition has long been reoognis^ in the case 
of the species of the genus (Enathera, which was 
brought into prominence more than two decades ago 
by Vnes There are now scarcely any students 
of the genus who do not admit that its species are 
very largely contanunated by hybridisation On 
the botanical side the idea of widespread hybridism 
m Nature is more and more hospitably received On 
the zoological side we find, however, a much less 
degree of cordiality towards this idea It is strongly 
raamtamed by nuuiy geneticists, for example, that 
D. melanogaster is a rood species, and one of the 
pieces of evidence cited m this connexion is that it 
does not readily cross with other species of the genus. 
This turns out to be an untrustworUiy criterion,' 
however, because oases are known on the botanical 
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side of experimentally produced hybrids which will 
not back cross even to their own parents 

In 1925 the present wnter, in collaboration with 
Prof G C Hicks, published * ® • a number of obser- 
vations on the meiotio or maturation division m the 
male gonads of D melanogaster These observations 
were rendered possible by the development of methods 
which made it feasible to examine a huge amomit of 
material with a minimum amount of effort The 
investigations showed clearly that the reduction 
division in D melanogaster presents all the piecuhari 
ties of those found m natural or experimentally 
produced hybrids In 1928, Belar‘ published some 
photomicrographs which, accordmg to his view, 
showed the maocuraoy of the observations made by 
the present writer and Prof Hicks Belar's figures 
of the division of the primary spermatocytes, however, 
show a distinct lagging of the chromosomes m the 
maturation division, which is recognisable by all 
who are familiar with the cytology of hybrids as a 
distinct criterion of hybnd origin Very recently 
Zuitm has published in the RuUetms of the Bureau 
of Genetics of Leningrad (vol 7, 1929) an account 
of the reduction division m this species His results 
confirm the accuracy of the observations made by 
Prof Hicks and the writer, masmuch as he figures 
the abnormalities described in our papers published 
in 1926 He reaches the conclusion, furtlier, that 
D melanogaster, as he puts it, has the cytological 
abnormalities of “ special [obviously the meanmg is 
mtorspecihc] hybrids ” 

It will be obvious to the rentier that D melanogaster 
as an object of genetical mvestigation must be subject 
to all the reservations which should be made in the 
< ase of the study of hybrids Probably the reluctance 
of geneticists in general to admit the hybnd ongm 
of D melanogaster arises out of the fear lest either the 
Mendehan hypothesis or the chromosome theory of 
heredity should bo thereby compromised It is also 
important to note that not only breedmg expenments 
with D melanogaster are open to such criticisms as 
would anse from the hybrid character of the matenal, 
but also the mvestigation of this and other vanable 
species by means of radiations is likewise open to 
grave question Another prominent weakness of 
actmic exjierimentation in coimexion with theories 
of the ongm of species is the fact that there is no 
reason to suppose that such radiations have emy im 
jiortant influence in moulding species in Nature 

E C Jeffrey 

Botanical Laboratories, 

Harvard University, Cambiidge, 

Massachusetts 


E C "ProwpAilit and the Mutation Hypotbuto ' Science, 


' Jeffrey 

TOl ez No 1592, 1926 
■ Jeffrey, EC, and 


So-Oalled Hutatlona 


I, G C "The Redaction Plvlalon in 


itatlona In DroeopMa Oenetua, 7, 1925 
Die cytoloKtechen Orundlanen der Vererbung • Hand 
VererbangswiHenachalt Beilin, 1928 


The Water Balance of Plants as a Factor in 
their Resistance to Insect Pests 

As a result of a review of the available evidence with 
r^iard to the effect of climatic and soil conditions on 
the distnbution of the Dysdercus sp , the hypothesis 
was put forward by one of us (E P M ) m 1925-26 that 
a duturbed water content, from wliatever cause, 
rendered the cotton plant more susceptible to the 
attack of sap feeding msect pests, such as various 
species of thnps. ‘Later it was found that this hypo- 
thesis appeared also to hold true m the case of oert^ 
sap feeding insect fleets of sugar oanib, notably the 
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froghopper Tvmavpxs aacchanna Dist So far as 
cotton IS concerned, the hypothesis has since been 
coniinnod by observations made in the held m Cali- 
fornia 

In the autumn of 1926 several extensive tours were 
made into the cotton growing regions of California, 
which included not only the well-known Sacramento, 
San Joaimin, and Imperial Valleys, but also the lesser 
known Ferns, Coa^ella, Palo Verde, and Barde 
Valleys At that tune more than 160,000 acres of 
cotton wore growing in California proper, an additional 
130,000 acres oocumng m Lower California It was 
then fobnd that thrips {Hehothnps Jaaeiatut Ferg ) 
attack on Acala cotton invariably followed faulty 
irrigation practice Thrips were never foimd m large 
numbers on plants receivirm an optunum water supply 
It seemed that plants suitering from water shortage 
were definitely more attractive to the attacking thnps 

W B Camp, of the U S Bureau of Plant Industry, 
working m collaboration with the Department of 
Agriculture, has been carrying out a series of expert 
ments on these lines for a number of years, and we 
have reason to behove that this hypothesis is sup^rted 
and extended by the results of his researches It also 
receives support from Bedford’s observations on 
thrips {Udtothnpa tndtcut Bamall) attack on EfflTp 
tian cotton m the Sudan ( IVeacowe Trap Rea Led ) , 
Kluirtcum, Ent Sec Bui , 18, 1921), though m some 
respects it would appear to be contradicted by 
Wardle’s observations on Thnpa tabaei Lmd attack 
on cotton m a Manchester greenhouse {Ann App 
Biol , 14, 482 , 1927 Compare also Mac(3ill, ibid , 16, 
288, 1929) 

With regard to the sugar cane froghopper {Tomaapta 
aacchanna Dist ), the hypothesis has also received 
Btrikmg confirmation in practical experiments by 
Withycombe {Ann App Biol, 13, 64, 1926 Proc 
Agnc Soc Tnnidad and Tobago, 26, No 6, 294 , 1926) 
and other workers m the West Indies Increasingly 
we are led to behove that the hypothesis holds true 
for a large number, but not all, species of thrips, red 
^tder, etc , as pests of a wide range of foo<l plants 
Several oases are cited by Lees {Ann App Bwl , 18, 
506 , 1926) in which heavy irrigation and heavy rain 
fall resulted m uicreasra susceptibility to msect 
attack, but it is not improbable that, m a number of 
cases, conditions of physiological drought were present 
as a result of deficient soil aeration 

It seems also that the nitrogen content of the sap 
IS an important factor with regard to susceptibihtv to 
attack This has been referred to by Davidson {Ann 
App Biol , 10, 35 , 1923) and by Lees (loo cit ) 
Experiments carried out by one of us (£ P M ) on 
the curly top disease of the sugar beet in California, 
transmitted by the leafhopper EuUUtx tenellua Bak 
(results to be published shortly in Annals of Applied 
Biology), point m a similar direction There is, indeed, 
much evidence available which indicates that a highly 
mtrogenous diet stimulates reproduction The two 
factors, water content and the nitrogen content of the 
sap, are interdependent, but it woidd form an mter 
eeting problem m nutrition to find which of the two 
IS of the greater importance in any particular cose 

The specific rdle of water m the metabolism of plant 
and insect is not mentioned by Uv»rov in his recent 
memoir and review of the literature on insect nutri- 
tion and metabolism {Trana Ent Soc , London, Pt 2 , 
December 1 928), although considerable attention is paid 
to the related subjects of the food of insects and the 
influence of diet on growth and reproduction Tbere 
IS also no reference m “ Filterable Viruses ” (Ed by 
T M Rivers , Bailli^re, Tmdall and Cox, 1929) to 
the water relationships in plants susceptible to virus 
diseases, but it is a frequent observation that plants 
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so mfected have, in general, poorly developed root 
systems 

In order to understand these diseases more fully, 
much further work will be necessary on insect nutri- 
tion and metabolism, their habits, host-plants, and 
rates of reproduction, and m particular on the specific 
biological relationships which appear to exist m many 
cases between the msect and the disease it transmits 
In this connexion it seemed desirable agam to direct 
attention to the water balance of plants as a factor in 
their resistance to insect pests 

E PHiiiPOTT Mumpobd 
Pacific Entomologii-al Survey, 

Marquesas Islands 

D HoLKOiDE Hey 

'Ihe University, 

Manchester, Feb 14 


Starch Envelopes of Pyrenolds 
The pyrenolds are colourless masses of protein 
associatM with the chromatophores in several classes 
of the Protophyta They have been most studied m 
the Isokontee (Boubier, Bull Herb Botaaier, 7, 
p 461, 1899, Bourqum, Bol Gar , 64, 426 , 1917), 
where they are embedded m the substance of the 
chloroplast and are covered with an envelope con- 
sisting of small starch grains which are the last to 
disappear under starvation conditions The pyren 
Olds are generally regarded as reserve protein stores 
During the formation of rejiroductive cells they 
disappear more or loss completely 
•Starch formation and accumulation does not seem 
to be confined to the neighbourhood of tho pyrenoids 
Aocordmg to Timbcrlako {Ann of Bot , 16, 624 , 
1901), however, m the case of Hydroduslyon, and to 
Carter (ibid , S3, 475 , 1919) m the case of Cladophora, 
all the starch is denved from the pyrenoids 

If we regard the pyrenoids as storehouses of reserve 
protein, the exact conditions and the mechanism by 
which this reserve is utilised are not yet fully estab 
lished Stemei ke and Ziegenspeck {Ber Deutach Bot 
Oea , 46, 678 681 , 24/1) are of the opmiun that the 
pyrenoids function as a stoiehouse for a prophasc of 
a starch buildmg ferment, a view which has been 
adversely criticised by C^unla (ibid , 47, 181 185, 
26/4) 

The observations of Timberlake and Carter indicate 
that a reaction as shown by the equation 
Protem — >■ Carbohydrate + Protein J ission Product 
18 jMissible 

The reaction might in fact be considered as 
reversible, thus. Protein Carbohydrate + Protein 
Fission Product 

In a prelimmory senes of expenments on tho action 
of ultra violet light on protein solutions, results have 
been obtamed which may throw some light on 
this question of protein carbohydrate metabmism m 
plants A 0 60 per cent solution of reerj stallised 
ovalbumm at any reaction mcreases m hydrogen ion 
concentration on irradiation In the case of oval 
bumin, when the reaction is near that of the iso- 
electric pomt, the protem is partly or completely 
denatured Thus with an uutial pH value oi 6 92, 
four houis’ irradiation partly denatured the protein 
and caused the reaction to drop to pH 6 33 The 
ooagulum was soluble m alkali and not soluble m 
acid and was probably an aoid metaprotem The 
most striking feature of the expenments was that 
formaldehyde was disfmctly recognisable by its odour 
m several instances of prolonged irradiation 
Irradiation m presence of ^orauno acid produced 
a splendid gold sol, but only if the solution was acidic 
in reaction The gold sol increased m depth of colour 
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when the solution was afterwards heated An irradi 
ated solution of ovalbumin with a perceptible odour 
of formaldehyde gave on distillation an aqueous 
distillate neutral m reaction, and whilst not responding 
to the pyrogallol and mtroprusside phenylhydrazme 
tests for formaldehyde, it produced a brown coloration 
with ammoniacal silver nitrate on boiling 
The conclusion is that formaldehyde (or some sub 
stance resembhng formaldehyde) is produced on 
irradiation of ovaibumm by ultra violet light The 
increased acidity is probably due to conversion of 
ammo groups to methylene derivatives by the aide 
hyde (Hennques and Sorensen, Zevt phyetol Ohem , 
d4, 120 , 1909) An alkalme reaction evidently 

favours such a combmation, with the result that no 
reducing action (os, for example, on gold chloride) 
can take place 

That formaldehyde functions as a precursor of 
hexoses and starches is generally accepted, and hence 
it 18 conceivable that the protein of the pyrenoids 
can give rise to the oarbohy^ate of their envelopes 
The action of ultra violet light on proteins is bemg 
furthoi mvestigated 

F O Howrrr 

University College, 

Nottmgham, Feb 3 


Globular Lightning 

Prof Mabohant’s account of a case of globular 
lightning inside a room, m Natitrb of Jan 25, leads 
me to think that the publication of the details of two 
somewhat similar instances which occurred m the 
dining room of the Faulhorn Hotel, near Onndelwald, 
are worth putting on record 
I did not witness either occurrence myself, but I 
questioned Fraulem Suranne laoci, the manageress 
of the hotel, on the subject on Aug 2, 1926, her 
answers are given m inverted commas 

It seems probable that both mduction and stationary 
waves are concerned with the phenomena 
“ About 6 pm of a hot fine July afternoon m 1921, 
I waerm the dinmg room of the hotel, with my sister 
Margaret and six other guests A dark cloud was 
noticed approaching from the east, but neither ram, 
hail, nor snow fell before the occurrence of the fire 
balls, and only distant lightning had been observed 
Suddenly from the air mlet of the large stove, in 
which a small wood fire was burning, came, practically 
simultaneously, a large number of very bright round 
balls of various colours, the largest perhaps nearly 
as larM as my head Almost at the same moment, a 
dreadful deafening explosion occurred, and the balls 
had all vanished The room was full of a grey smoke 
— perhaps disturbed dust — and a strong peculiar 
odour was observed 1 opened the doors to clear 
the air, and then exammed the room I could find 
no signs of scorching on the curtains, flowers, or the 
unenclosed stuffed birds and animals m the room 
The fire had not been disturbed, and none of the fuel 
was ejected The guests who were nearest tlie stove 
momentarily expenenced a slight electric shock, but 
no one was mjuM I myself was farther away, and 
did not feel any shock 

‘‘ In July 1914 my sister Louise and Madame 
Bohren, the wife of the proprietor, were m this same 
room dunng a hailstorm, and they had a similar 
experience On this occasion the stove was not 
alimt Ho damage was done on thi^ occasion either 
” Dunng thunderstorms I always warn people not 
to stand too close to the stove, as they sometimes 
receive nasty eleotnc sparks lliere is no record of 
^I'^senous injury here smoe the hotel was built in 
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I afterwards interviewed the sister (Margaret) and 
Mme Bohren in Grindelwald Their account nearly 
agreed with the above, though to the latter the 
incandescent spheres of 1914 appeared of the same 
colour and size — “ reddish and of about tlie size of 
my two hands ” I should add that this hotel stands 
m a very exposed position only a few feet from the 
summit of the Faulhorn (8800 feet) It is surroimded 
by a senes of lightnmg conductors The closed 
cylindrical stove was 5 feet 4 mohes high and 
2 feet 2 mclies diameter It stood just aw^ from 
the wall of the room on a wooden plank The air 
mlet referred to above was rhomboidal in sh^e — the 
sides bemg 1 7 cm and 4 3 cm in length The iron 
flue at the top was 1 1 cm in diameter For warramg 
purposes this flue passes horizontally through severm 
bedrooms on the floor above the dmmg room before 
issuing through the roof some 20 feet above the stove 
I have a small photograph of this stove and will lend 
it to anyone interests m it 
Since the last occurrence the stove has been 
* earthed ’, and a hghtmng conductor has been fixed 
above the chimney 

William Colfbbook Reynolds 
“ Wharfeilale ”, Upnunster, 

Essex, heb 4 


Improvements In the Peel -Method of Preparing 
Sections of Fossil Plants 
Thk peel method of preparing sections of fossil 
plants was bnefly described by me in Natubb of 
Oct 13, 1928, p 571 The use of cellulose esters was 
recommended for preparmg peel sections Since 
writing that letter, I nave performed experiments on 
the use of gelatme instead of ceUulose esters, and 
have obtam^ results which fully justify the adoption 
of gelatme on many occasions in which this tyjie of 
section 18 required For small sections the cellulose 
ester solutions are more easily applicable, but for 
large sections, for example, those exceedmg 2 sq 
decimetres in area, gelatme is preferable 

Gelatine peel sections are non inflammable and 
involve m their preparation none of the unpleasant 
smelling and sometimes actually noxious solvents 
necessanr when usmg cellulose esters There is very 
little difference in translucency, celluloso pell sections 
are pierhaps a little clearer than gelatme, but this 
advantage amounts to little 
The surface of the petrifeuition is prepared and 
etched with acid m the manner described before, 
washed, and then, before the surface is allowed to dry, 
a hot solution of jelly oontaming a certam quantity 
of glycerine and formalm is poiu^ on to the surface 
The Quantities and proportions used must be deter- 
mmed by experiment To cover a surface i sq 
decimetre in area it is necessary to use about 2 grams 
of fairly pure gelatme such as that used m making 
bacteriological cultures, 60 c c water, 0 5 c o glycer- 
ine, and 0 6 c c formalm (40 wi cent) The surface 
must be surrounded bhfore the etching prooess^with 
a run of plasticene or some other substance and 
should be levelled by fneans of a spirit level. The 
water and glyoerme mo mixed, heatM, and the jelly 
stirred unW dissolved The heating is eontmued 
until the mixture la at a temperature of about 60® 
to 80® C The forjnalhi is then litirred m qmokly and 
the solution is mrmediately poured over the surface 
of the petrifaction The jelly is allowed to set, and 
then the specimen under treatment may be removed 
with its adhering iayet of jelly to a warm, well-aired 
^lace to dry Ihist must not be allowed to settle on 
the jefly When the jelly has become dry it may be 
peelM off As 1 ^ is always more brittle Hum. cellulose 

l3 
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there IS more diffloulty m startmg the peeling process, 
but on the other hand when once a satisfactory start 
IB made it peels off more readily 
Large sections have been prepared (about 20 sq 
decimetres m area) with scarcely a detectable flaw 
cuid with the cellular details of the fossil plants per 
fectly represented Gelatine peels may be cleared m 
zylol and mounted in Canada balsam solutions 

John Walton 

Botanical Department, 

The Uiuversity, Manchester, Feb 6 


Matthew Island 

On May 7, 1928, when on the s s Sum, I passed 
close to Mattliew Island, in the South Paoihc, but 
was unable to land It is about 200 miles from the 
nearest of the Loyalty Islands, and about 170 from 
the southernmost of the New Hebrides It is known 
to be mhabited by numerous sea birds, and it is 
possible to seo green vegetation on the sides of the 
central mass I could not see any coconut palms 
From the heavy surf dashing agamst the shore, it 
appeared that landing wou'd be difficult, but I was 
told that the island was used for target practice by 
British gunners during the War Owing to the 
losition of the island, and the many interesting prob 
ems connected with the fauna and flora of the New 
Caledonia and New Hebrides groups, any endemic 
terrestrial auiimals or plants found upon it would be 
of extraordinary interest It may be that none will 
be found, but 1 think the chances for discovery are 
good enough to justify a careful search, esiiecially in 
view of the richness of Norfolk Island and Lord Howe 
Island Perhaps there are some records, but I have 
not heard of any, and believe that no careful investiga 
tion has ever been made 

Matthew Island was discovered in 1788 by Capt 
Gilbert on the Charlotte It is said to be 405 feet 
high, of volcanic formation, composed piincipally of 
basaltic rock The outUne is roughly triangular, each 
side about a third of a mile long It may perhaps be 
regarded as the southernmost pomt of the New 
Hebndecin chaui, although the nearest relatively 
shallow water is that of the New Caledonian group 

The Middleton Reef, north of Lord Howe Island, 
has a fair sized rock above the sea, but this is un 
doubtedly devoid of terrestrial life other than sea 
birds 

T D A COCKERELT 

University of Colorado, 

Boulder, Colorado, leb 12 


The Moment of ^e Bromine Nucleus 
The following iiite^retation has been given by 
Kiess and de Bruin (U S Bureau of Standards Journal, 
m prmt) of the strong bromine arc lines 
Int A ComMnation 

15 6631 64 68 *P,i, - 6p 

12 6669 81 6s*Pw-6p*Nwi 

20 6360 74 6a - 6p ‘P,™ 

12 6148 62 6« - 6p *Dt^ 

These lines have thus the same end-level *P,,» origin 
ating m the coupling of a 6« electron 

The hyper fine structure of broimne lines has been 
mvestigated by Kimura (Mem Call Set , Kyoto, 4 , 
p 133 1920) and bj Hon {Mem. CoU Set , Kyoto, 9 , 
p 312, 1926) The above mentioned lines are quad- 
ruplets consistmg of a series of components of decreas- 
ing spacing and mtensities The distances between 
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the components are m all cases practically the same 
Ar >=0 19, 0 13, and 0 08 

In combming the value t = 3/2 with the valuer = 5/2, 
one finds the nght number of hyperfine structure 
levels, namely, four Further, one should expect on 
the basis of the mterval rule for the ratio between the 
hyperfine structure levels 4 3 2, which is in good 
agreement with the observed values 4 2 7 1 7 It 
seems, therefore, probable that the moment of the 
bromine nucleus is t =3/2 

The Zeeman effect of these hyperfine structures will 
be investigated 

T L DE Bruin 

Laboratory ‘ Physica ’ of the University 
of Amsterdam, Feb 6 


Zoological Nomenclature Acarlne or Insect? 

In answer to Dr C W Stiles’s letter in Nature of 
Feb 9, 1929, p 207, in which he states “ that opplica 
tion for suspension of the rules has been made in 
the case of Ni/ctert6Mt Latreille, 1796, monotype Pedt- 
ctdtia vea^tilwnta Linn , 1768 The Commission is 
requested to set aside the monotype designated m 
1796 and to validate Nycteribm pedicularta 1805 os 
tyjie of Nycteribta ", I desire to point out that as 
Latreille’s description is based on an insect, and as 
the so called monotype is an acand, it follows that the 
name Nyttenbia cannot siipplant Spinturmx for the 
genus in which Pedusulua [Scopoh usetl Aenrua — Ed 
Nature] veapcrtxhonta Scopoh 1763 is now placed 

1 Pedtrulus imapertdionis Linn6 1768 is a Nyrtertbta 
horn his diagnosis, therefore no emendation is neces- 
sary 

2 N pedicularta Latreille 1805 is the same species 

3 N vespertilionia cannot be an acand as suggested 
by the pretext for alteration 

Anthony Musobavi- 
(Entomologist) 

The Australian Museum, 

Sydney, Deo 13, 1929 


The foregomg letter from Dr Musgrave, one of the 
world’s best known authors on the Pupipara (m which 
Ni/ctenbtrt is classified), presents one angle of the 
triangular problem upon which tho International 
Commission on Zoological Nomenclature has been 
requested to render an opinion (1) brom 1763 to 
1796, Pedtculua veaperttlionia Linn , 1758, was inter 
pret^ as an aoarine on basis of brisch’s (1728) figure 
cited by Linnseus in 1758 (2) From 1796 to 1900 

it was interpreted as an insect on ba«is of Latreille’s 
desciiption From 1900 to date it has been inter- 
preted by some authors as an acarine, by others as 
an insect (3) If Linn^'s diagnosis be compared with 
tho description Iw brisch, the probability is seen to 
be present that LiniA’s P nteapertilionia was a com 
poBite species consisting of an aoarine plus an insect 

In the communication printed m Nature of 
Feb 9, 1929, p 207, the Commission complied wuth 
the routme prescribed by the International Zoological 
Congress, that is when (as m this case) it may become 
necessary ‘ to suspend the rules ’ and to act under 
its ‘ Plenary Power ’, in ordoi to settle certain cases 
of controversial nature, the Commission is required 
to give public notice of at least one year of its possible 
action, to enable every side to the controversy to 
submit its pomt of view 

We are forwardmg Dr Musgrave’s argument to 
Mr Frederick Chimman, the Australian member of 
the International Commission, and to the Secretary 
of the Commission — Editor 
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Dmng * 

By Prof Lbonard Hill, F R S 


T he new submarine escape dresses desimod by 
Mr R H Davis have been successfully used 
at a depth of 130 ft at Loch Long and have since 
been adopted by the Admiralty Every man m the 
submarme service will have to have one, just as 
the soldier has his gas mask In case of accidental 
sinking of a submarine, each man will at once put 
on the dress and partly fill the breathing bag from 
the small oxygen cylinder which is fixed below the 
bag, and then breathe m and out of the bag 
through a cartridge of soda lime which is put 
inside to absorb the exhaled carbon dioxide 
Then the submarine will be flooded so as to equalise 
the air and the water pressure, and allow a hatch 
to be opened through which the men will float up 
one by one and reach the surface , the breathmg 
bag, acting as a balloon, will take them there 
There is an escape valve provided for preventing 
over distension of the bag 

In using the submarine escape dress, men must 
bo trained to fill the bag only partially with oxygen, 
so as to allow expansion of the gas on commg up 
There is no risk of bubbles of nitrogen forming m 
the body fluids through coming up quickly, even 
from a depth of 300 feet, because oxygen has been 
breathed from the time the air pressure was m 
creased by flooding the submarme 
In case of prolonged difficulty in effecting escape 
from a submarine, surplus apparatus to afford 
fresh soda lime cartridges ana oxygen will be 
required If the water has entered the submarine 
so that the air is under pressure, the bag should be 
filled with expired air two thirds full and only 
enough oxygen added to keep it comfortably full — 
this to prevent oxygen poisoning In this case, 
just before commg out, the bag must be squeezed 
empty and then filled with pure oxygon and this 
breathed for a fow minutes so as to prevent 
bubbhng off of nitrogen m the body 
The new self contained divmg dross allows a 
diver to get an au- supply from a cyhnder contammg 
a mixture of air and oxygon, an injector device 
bemg used to draw the air in the helmet through 
a canister of soda lime The diver is free from 
hose pipe and air pump, and merely carries a life 
line with connexion for the telephone in his helmet 
Arrangement is made so that he can detach this 
line and leave it fast outside while proceeding into 
a wreck, usmg a distance line to find <his way 
out by 

The use of this apparatus is hmited to a certain 
depth by the percentage of oxygen which it is safe 
to breathe - If 60 per cent oxygen is supplied m 
the cylinder, the diver can safely do two or three 
hours’ work in shallow water, but he should not 
exceed half an hour at a depth of 100 feet For 
greater depths, air with smaller percentages of 
oxygen must be used, and experience is required 
to work out the most suitable method of supply If / 

* From the Friday evening addreM delivered at the Boyal InaUtntioil 
on Feb 7 
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the air is kept pure by absorption of carbon dioxide 
by means of a soda lime cartridge, then a small 
oxygen cyhnder will suffice to keep the percentage 
m the helmet at, say, 10 per cent, for deep work 
The reducing valve can be set to give that amount 
of oxygen which the diver uses per minute, but 
there is a risk of too little oxygen arising through 
extra hard work on the part of the diver, and we 
must bear m mind that want of oxygen does not 
give warning before a man loses full use of his 
senses An additional cyhnder of air with 10 per 
cent of oxygen in it will have to be carried for 
altering the buoyancy of the dress as needed 
Probably the ordinary method of ventilating the 
helmet by a hose pipe will be used for deep work 
a tank containing compressed air with 10 per cent 
oxygen lieing used as the sujiply A ready method 
of partially deoxygenating air will have to bo 
installed on the diving ship 

The new submersible decompression chamber, 
also designed by Mr R H Davis, was used with 
great success at trials conducted by the Admiralty 
at Loch Long last summer An attendant goes 
down in this cyhndrical cliamber, which is fitted 
with a door top and bottom, and waits to receive 
the diver at a depth of 66 feet The lower door is 
open and water kept out of the chamber by com 
pressed air pumped into it The chamber is ht 
with an electric lamp The shot rope of the diver 
passes through rings attached to the outside of the 
chamber iMter doing his job on the bottom ho 
ascends rapidly to the chamber, and climbmg up 
by a small ladder thrusts his helmet up in the 
chamber, so far that the attendant can cast off 
hose pipe and life line and take off the helmet 
The diver then comes right in and the lower door 
IS shut A telephone message is then sent and the 
chamber is raised to deck level and decompression 
carried out there From the time the div cr leaves 
the bottom, all these operations take only seven or 
eight mmutes to carry out , the diving ship can, if 
need be, then proceea to harbour This is a great 
improvement on the old method of the diver 
hanging on the shot rope in the cold and dark 
while decompression in stages is earned out 
Moreover, when in the chamber the diver can 
breathe oxygen by means of a small apparatus, 
and by this means shorten the decompression time 
by at least one half 

There are three dangers from which the diver 
has to bo protected Fmst, he may be poisoned 
by too much carbon dioxide through insufiioient 
ventilation If one am pump suffices ta ventilate 
the helmet at one atmosphere, an extra pump is 
requmed for each atmosphere in addition, as pomted 
out by Dr J S Haldane, so at 300 feet ten pumps 
are requmed Many divers have been made less 
efficient while at work and damaged in health by 
, insufficient ventilation In place of so many 
pumps, a canister of soda lime can bor arranged to 
puniy the am m the helmet, and this is an improve- 
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ment which will, I think, be adopted for deep 
diving SeoOTidly, at oonsiderable depths the diver 
18 exposed to high tensions of oxygen , for example, 
at ^ feet, to 10 atmospheres of air, which is 
equivalent to 2 atmospheres of oxygen , and oxygen 
at any tension a httle greater than 70 per cent of 
an atmosphere acts as a poison when breathed for 
more than a certam time, the time becoming 
shorter as the tension is raised While exposure 
for some days to a tension of oxygen greater than 
70 per bent of an atmosphere produces pneumonia, 
expenence has shown that the breathing of pure 
oxygen at a pressure of one atmosphere for a few 
hours, as m the use of mine rescue apparatus, has 
no lU-eflect 

Expenments have shown that animals can safely 
breathe 2 atmospheres of oxygen for 2 hours, 
but during this period both the use of oxygen by 
the body and the output of carbonic acid ^mmish, 
the body temperature drops and the animals 
become (irowsy If the exposure is more prolonged, 
or in shorter times if the oxygen tension is higher, 
the ammals fall into a comatose condition and 
finally have convulsions and die Some very 
important expenments were made by Bomstem at 
the Elbe tunnel works He breathed oxygen at 
3 atmospheres ( + 30 lb ) for 48 minutes, and two 
of the engineers (at the Elbe tunnels) for 30 
minutes without harm He considered periods 
such as these set the limits to safety 

In divmg experiments in the Uiuted States of 
Amenoa m connexion with the practice of an 
American submanne escape apparatus, oxygen has 
bemi used without detnment for short penods up to 
a pressure of about twelve atmospheres, equivalent 
to 367 feet of water 

Argyll Campbell has shown that normally when 
breathmg air the tension of oxygen in the tissues 
equals 37 mm of mercury The blood m the veins 
oommg from the tissues is normally about 76 per 
cent saturated with oxygen and cames 2^ to 3 
volumes per cent more carbon dioxide than the 
arterial blood, which is 96 per cent saturated with 
oxygen Under high oxygen tensions m the 
mspired air, the tissue oxygen tensions nse, for 
example, from 84 mm to 430 mm of mercury, 
and the venous blood, bemg almost fully saturate 
with oxygen, can carry very httle more carbon 
dioxide than artenal blood Moreover, when the 
tissues are m danger of ox^en poisonmg, the 
circulation may be reduced Thus carbon dhoxide 
IS held back in the tissues and the tension may 
nse to poisonous heights, as was found to be the 
case by Argyll Campbell 

It IS clear, then, that for deep diving the ventila- 
tion of the helmet must be kept adequate enough 
to prevent ev^ a small nse of carb^ dioxide in 
the air breathed It must be ke]^ in mmd that, 
at 10 atmospheres, 0 1 per cent eg carbon dioxide 
in the air breathed primuoee a tension of oarbmi 
dioxide of 1 per cent of an atmosphere, and 1 r«r 
cent produces a tension of 10 per cent The 
pcasonouB effect depends on the tension, and 10 per 
cent is enough to ansesthetise a man If there u 
diffiottltj in carbon dioxide being earned from the 
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tissues owmg to high oxy^ tension, this difficulty 
must not be acoentuatw m the least degree by 
ill-ventilation of the helmet, otherwise the diver 
may become drowsy, and even comatose 

To avoid any poisonous effect of oxygen for 
deep dives the percentage m the air supplied to 
the helmet can be halved Mr R H Davis has 
contrived apparatus for effecting this, that is, for 
supplymg less oxygen durmg compression, and 
more durmg decompression , for divmg to greater 
depths, air with still less oxygen m it will have to 
be used As pure oxygen is gomg to be used m the 
submersible decompression chamber, it is obviously 
best to prevent any excess of oxygm while at 
work on the bottom At 10 atmos^eres, 2 per 
cent of oxygen m the air would give a diver the 
natural amount of oxygen Suppose, for safety 
sake, that 10 per cent of oxygen is used at 10 
atmospheres, the mtrogen will m mcreased by one 
atmosphere, and this will have to be allow^ for 
in reokonmg the decompression period 

The effect of breathmg oxygen in washmg out 
mtrogen can be shown If diuresis is estabushed 
by drinkmg two or three pmts of water, the secre- 
tion of the mdneys can be used as a measure of the 
nitrogen dissolv^ in the blood The bladder can 
be emptied every few mmutes and samples of the 
urme collected with precaution to exclude contact 
with air The dissolved gas can be extracted by a 
vacuum pump, and the amount of nitrogen esti- 
mated At ordmary atmospheric pressure, there 
IS approximately 1 per cent of dissolved mtrogen 
gas, at 2 atmospheres 2 per cent, at 3 atmospheres 
3 Xier cent, and so on The effect of breathmg 
oxygen for nme mmutes during exposure of the 
body to a pressure of 3 atmospheres ( + 30 lb ) was 
to lower the percentage of nitrogen m the unno 
then secreted to 2 1, and m the next six mmutes to 
0 9 Urme secreted during decompression after 
bemg at + 30Ib pressure, this time with no breath 
mg of oxygen, contamed 2 86 per cent of dissolved 
mtrogen, more than three times as much It is 
clear, then, that the breathmg of oxygen quickly 
washes out mtrogen dissolved in the blood and 
tissues of the kidneys 

The washing out of mtrogen from the body by 
breathmg oxygen has been shown m another way, 
by Argyll Campbell and myself After taking three 
or four deep mspirations from a bag full of oxygen 
and expirmg mto the air so as to wash most of the 
mtrogen out of the lunra, a deep expiration is made 
and a sample of alveolar am collected, the subject 
then breathmg through a soda-lime cartridge m and 
out of a spirometer oontammg a few litres of pure 
oxygen A sample is drawn from the spirometer 
for analysis at 3 mm and 0 min , m each case at the 
end of a deep expiration, and the volume of gas m 
the spirometer bemg on each occasion measured 
At the end of the deep expiration a sample of 
alveolar air is also collected from the tube leading 
to the spirometer The volume of the residual air 
m the lungs can be calculated, and so, too, the use 
of oxygen m metabolism by the subject during the 
penod 

It is estimated that there are about 900 o o of 
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nitrogen dueolred in the body of a man under 
ordmary atmospheno pressare, eay 30 c c in the 
blood, 610 com the fat, which dissolves about five 
times as much water, and 420 com the other 
tissues Our experiments show that about 30 c c 
of nitrogen per mmute are washed out in the first 
few minutes from a man at rest, and about 50 c c 
from one doing stepping exercise It seems clear, 
then, that by breathing oxygen, and exercise, the 
washmg out of half of the nitrogen, probably that 
amount which causes bubblmg and severe symp- 
toms on decompression, takes place in about 10 
minutes It is safe for a diver to breathe oxygen 
durmg the time required for decompression in the 
submersible chamber from 3 atmospheres absolute 

C ure (66 feet approx depth) if the oxygen 
hing allows the times of the Admiralty table 
set for the safe decompression of divers to be 
halved 

Further research on animals is now being earned 
out to settle the point whether the formation of 
bubbles can be prevented by plus two atmospheres 
of pressure (66 ft depth) when a diver is quickly 
decompressed from 300 ft to that pressure after a 
prolonged stay on the bottom Possibly a stage 
will have to be given at 99 ft If the diver is sup 
plied with, say, 6 per cent of oxygen at the great 
depths, he can safely begin to mcrease the oxygen 
in his helmet as he climbs up from the bottom, 
usmg a small cyhnder of pure oxygen for this pur 
pose, and then arriving at the submersible decom 
pression chamber be ready to breathe pure oxygen at 
plus two atmospheres and during the dccompres 
Sion from that pressure When a bottle of cnam 
pagne is opened in a chamber at plus two atmos 
pheres, it appears flat, as this pressure stops the 
formation of bubbles and the gas escapes quietly 
In the trials at Loch Long, divers came up quickly 
from 300 ft to 66 ft and suffered no harm It is 
important that the deep sea divers go down fasting 
with the least gas in his ahmentary canal Gas 
formed therein mechanically obstructs the circula 
tion by expanding dunng decompression and en- 
hances the danger of bubbles forming in the blood 
Out of twenty-four well-fed guinea pigs compressed 
for 1 hour to plus 100 lb and decompressed m 
five minutes, nineteen died, out of twenty-four 
fasting gumea pigs only eleven died None died 
when oxygen was given dunng the penod of decom- 
pression 

The U S Navy is expenmenting with hehum and 
oxygen, hehum has less solubihty and greater 
diffusivity than mtrogen, and good results are 
rerarted We have no available helium 
There are certam other dangers to which the 
diver 18 exposed, as were evidenced by the salving 
of the 8 51 submanne by the U S Navy The mlet 
valve may become blocked by ice due to freezing 
of water condensed out of the air pumped down the 
hose pipe m wmtry weather when the salt water at 
the bottom of the sea is below freezmg pomt One 
diver was drawn up just in time, hafi suffocated , 
another was far inside the submanne when this 
happened, but managed to knock his valve free of 
ice by striking the outside with a spanner The 
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air-supply after that had to be freed from water 
vapour for such wintry divmg It is astonishmg 
that the divers can work with their hands exjiosea 
to such cold water even when gloved A thick, 
kmtted wool glove contaimng air in its meshes 
with a rubber glove outside is, of course, the best 
protection against cold 

Another danger is the outlet valve becommg 
jammed through sand gettmg into it when Ijnng 
down and tunnelling as those Amencan divers did 
through clay, using a fire hose and high pressure 
water to cut out the clay If the outlet valve 
closes, a diver may have his dress blown out and 
be spread eagled before he can shut off his an supply 
or open his spit cock and use that as an air outlet 
If his telephonic message to cut off the air be not 
heard his dress will be burst This actually hap 
pened to Eddy, a famous diver, but another diver 
witnessed the accident and, telephonmg the news, 
Eddy was drawn up in time, put in the recompres- 
sion chamber, and saved To be blown up is 
dangerous, first, because of the rapid decompres- 
sion, and secondly because of the risK of the helmet 
hitting the bottom of the attendant ship If a 
diver be blown up to the surface, he must be at 
once sent down agam after letting out excess of air, 
or have his helmet taken off and be rushed into the 
recompression chamber 

The courage and presence of mmd of divers is 
shown by the story of a diver named Smith who, 
when tunnelhng out the clay and gettmg near the 
keel of thesubmarme 8 51, h^ the clay walls of the 
tunnel fall m upon him He telephoned for help, 
but managed to turn round the nozzle between his 
legs and force out the clay and so escape , then, 
telephoning he was all right, he went back agam 
mto the tunnel and completed the job, and this 
down in the dark at a depth of 130 feet 

The oxyhydrogen flame has been adapted for use 
under water, and large thicknesses of metal were 
quickly burnt through by this means m the salvmg 
of 8 51, by C!ommander Elisburgh 

The ‘ iron man ’ designed m Germany and used 
m wrecks by Italian divers is an observation 
chamber with jomted hmbs which allow a certam 
amount of awkward movement The joints have 
ball bearings The diver, shut inside, is at ordmary 
atmospheric pressure and breathes oxygen, havmg 
the exhaled oeurbon dioxide absorbed by soda hme 
He can use the oxygen supply also to alter the 
buoyancy of the iron man There are glass discs 
for observation, and in dark water a powerful 
electno lamp has to be lowered down for hfin to 
see by At a depth of 100 feet the sunhght appears 
as moonhght, and at 200 feet as starhght Tools 
are affixed to the end of the ‘ iron man’s ’ arm, and 
the diver works these by scissor like handles inside 
The diver in the ' iron man ’ cannot use his sense 
of touch, and prolonged trammg and good lighting 
are necessary for effeotmg any s^ed work After a 
dozen trials in it, one diver failed to shackle a rope 
on to a buoy The diver m the ‘ iron man ’ can 
> gmde a charge of guncotton, or a grab for seizing 
hold of wreofiige, but is not capable of very skilled 
i work 
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Mineralogy i 

T he report of a 85 rndioate appointed by the 
Council of the Senate of the University of 
Cambridge to consider the position of mineralogy 
in the studies of the Umversity was the subject 
of a lengthy discussion in the Senate House on 
Jan 28 The recommendations contamed m this 
report were summansed in a leadmg article in 
Natub* of July 13, 1929 They have since been 
reported on by the Umversity Boards concerned 
and by the Committee of the Natural Sciences 
Ti^s 

The proposals for the creation of two departments 
— one of mineralogy and petrology, and one of 
crystallography — met with approval in principle, 
but the Financial Board h^ already indicated 
that no money was forthcoming to meet the 
additional expenditure involved except “ at the 
exTOnse of existing University activities " No 
denmte opinion is expressed on the proposal to 
make ‘ half subjects ’ in the examination of 
crystallography and of mineralogy and petrology, 
as this involves problems of some difficulty It 
18 , however, suggested that the regulations for the 
Natural Sciences Tripos should receive general 
reconsideration 

The Syndicate included distmguished represents 
tives of every science bordering on mineralogy, 
and it was perhaps natural that its report {which 
was unammous) should have dealt mainly with the 
relations of mineralogy to other sciences The 
discussion, however, was left entirely to minera- 
logists and geologists, among whom the report has 
aroused veiy considerable interest and some con 
troversy That this mterest is not confined to 
resident members of the University is mdicated by 
the fact that speakers in the discussion included 
two professors of geology in London, the professor 
of geology m Edinburgh, and four of the curators 
of the two great collections of minerals and 
rocks in London (the Natural History Museum 
and the Museum of Practical Geology) The 
resident members of the University participat- 
ing in the discussion (which occupies twelve 
pa^s in the Cambridge Umversity Reporter, 
Feb 11) were the professors of geology and 
mineralogy, the chauhnan and secretary of the 
Syndicate, the reader and the lecturer in petro- 
logy, the lecturer in structural crystallography, 
and t^o other members of the staff of the Depart- 
ment of Mineralogy 

The speeches of the professor of mineralogy and of 
the lecturers in petrology and m structural orystallo- 
gr^hy outhned the possible scope and the present 
difficulties affectmg teachmg and research in their 
subjects ' 

Tlie lecturer in structural crystallography spoke 
whole heartedly in favour of a separate Depart 
ment of Crystallography, and with this recommen- 
dation of the Syndicate the other speakers (with 
two exceptions) seemed disposed to agree The 
rofessor of mineralogy regretted that the Syndicate 
ad not considered the possibihty of housmg 
crystallography, mineralogy, and petrology under 
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Cambridge 

one roof, and quoted the examples of Zurich and 
Gottingen Mr Halhmond felt that any Depart- 
ment of Mmeralogy had a reason for having an 
X-ray department on the crystallographic side, 
while many parts of the X ray researches, involving 
some of the most advanced theories of modem 
physics, really belonged to that Department 
Additional point was given to this suggestion by 
the remarks of the lecturer in structural crystallo- 
graphy, who seemed to envisage a department for 
the ray study of the solid state, and foretold 
a remodelled teaching of crystallography which 
evidently gave some of the mmeralogists seriously 
to doubt whether “ the teaching of such crystallo 
graphy and crystal physics as is required by 
students of mineralogy and petrology ” would be 
provided by the new department Another speaker 
made it clear, however, that the need in X ray 
research of a sound knowledge of geometrical 
surface ’ crystallography was fully realised 
On the recommendation to bring mineralogy 
and petrology into one department and to house 
them in a now buildmg adjacent to the Sedgwick 
Museum, the speakers were almost all in agreement. 
The only important difference of opinion revealed 
IS on the extent to which the study of advanced 
petrology should bo restricted to students of geo- 
logy, and whether the association of the newly 
constituted department should be quite so close 
as that provided for in the recommendations for 
the reorganisation of the Tripos 
Non residents with experience in other uni 
versities spoke highly of the teaching of both 
mineralogy and petrology in Cambridge, and 
emphasi^ the ne^ for maintaining its schools in 
these subjects in the pre eminent positions which 
they have occupied in the past On the other 
hand, it is evident that many s^kers considered 
that the progress of both studies was seriously 
hampered, if not actually stopped, for want of 
adequate accommodation and facilities for research 
along modern hnes Particular stress was laid on 
the urgent need for a laboratory for research in 
experimental petrology on the hnes so successfully 
followed at the Geophysical Laboratory of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington 

The lecturer in petrology made a good point 
when he remarked that research and Part II work 
m mineralogy was spasmodic, and therefore un- 
satisfactory, because of, the few openings available 
for men trained m mmeralogy alone The umon 
with petrology (and geology) would, he thought, 
induce a steady fiow of students to take up Pait II 
work and research in the two subjects Prof 
Watts spoke strongly in the same sense of the 
eXtensive increase m the possibility of research 
which would be offered by the umted departments 
He also reminded his hearers that a pro^al to 
establish a laboratory in Cambridge on the Imes 
of that of the Carnegie Institution of Washington 
had been before the Conjoint Board of Scientific 
Societies several years ago and had been abandoned 
only because of expense 
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Following publication of the report of this 
discussion, notice was given of a Grace approving 
in principle the policy of dividing mineralogy and 
petrology for the purposes of teaching and research 
into crystallography on one hand and mineralogy 
and petrology on the other The Grace was passed 
unopposed on Mar 8 This is the first part of 
the Syndicate’s report which received almost 
unanimous support in the discussion the second 
was the desirability of housing mineralogy and 
petrology m a new building, thus making room 


for crystallography m the old It is to be hoped 
that the moans will speedily be found to build and 
equip the new laboratories and thus to make 
possible m Cambridge the kind of teachmg and 
research on the need for which there seems such 
unanimity of opinion among competent judges 
It may be remarked that every branch of 
research mentioned in the discussion, both in 
X ray work on crystal structure, and in the study 
of ores, of rocks, and of silicate melts, has its direct 
apphcation in industry 


Obituary. 


Prof F M Exnbr 

I j^ELIX M EXNER, professor of geophysics m 
- the University of Vienna, director of the Zentral 
anstalt fur Meteorologie und Geodynamik, Vienna, 
and joint editor with Sunng of the Meteor ologtache 
ZritecAn/^diedin Vienna on Feb 7 Exner.whowas 
a son of the physiologist Sigmund Exner, was bom 
in Vienna on Aug 23, 1876 He was educated at 
the University of Vienna, where he graduated as 
Ph D m 1900 After ten years as assistant at the 
Zentralanstalt, ho became professor of cosraical 
physics at the University of Innsbruck in 1010, 
retummg to Vienna in 1917 to take up the post of 
director of the Zentralanstalt and professor of 
gCOTliysics 

Exner was a very active research worker in 
meteorology and allied sciences, and published a 
large number of papers in the proceeiiings of the 
Vienna Academy of Sciences, the Meteorologtache 
Zeitachnft, the Anmlen der Hydrographte, and 
various other journals These papers cover a wide 
field He was particularly interested m the 
mechamsm of changes of pressure, and in the earlier 
years, in the correlation between meteorological 
factors over different regions of the globe Ho 
treated the latter question at great length in a 
paper in the proceedings of the Vienna Academy of 
Sciences, vol 122, the work having been largely 
carried out during a visit to the United States 
Exner was an industrious and sound, rather 
than a bnlliant worker, and he will be remem» 
bered for his treatise “ Hynaimscho Meteorologie ”, 
rather than for his original work This book, 
w-hioh gives a very clear exposition of the outlook 
of the Austrian school of meteorologists, stands alone 
to day as the only avadable exposition of the mathe- 
matical aspects of meteorology Its preparation, 
which must have involved years of uflremitting 
labour, was doubtless facihtated by his appoint- 
ment to the professorship of cosmical physics at 
Innsbruck The Austrians are fortunate m having 
this professorship, to which they can appoint a 
young man to enable him to carry on research work 
or authorship unimpeded by ofihcial duties, and this 
professorship has usually been the avenue of 
approach to the post of director of their meteoro^/ 
logical service 

There is no text book in the En^ish language 
which is stnctly comparable with Exner’s The 
dynamical methods followed by Exner, Margulea, 
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and others of the Austrian school of meteorologists 
have not been very widely used in England or the 
Urntwi States, and as a result, English text books 
are either descriptive or physical, rather than 
mathematical Thus Exner’s book has met a 
widely felt need among meteorologists, and is one 
of the few books of which we can say with complete 
honesty that it is indispensable to any serious 
student 

Exner was also the author of an article on dyna- 
mical meteorology in the “ Enzyklopadio der 
mathematischen Wissenschaften”, but a more out 
standing service to science was the publication m 
1922 of a revision of Pernter’s classic text book on 
meteorological optics He also prepared the Euro 
pean portion of “ World’s Weather Records ”, 
published by the Smithsonian Institution 

As director of the Austrian meteorological service, 
Exner was a member of the International Meteoro- 
logical Conference His pleasing personality won 
him the respect and liking of his international 
colleagues, and his death will be regretted by 
meteorologists throughout the world D B 


Dr G Q Chisholm 

Geobob Gotjdib Chisholm, who was the first 
lecturer (1908) and later the first rcadei (1921) in 
geography at the Umversity of Edinburgh , and acted 
also as secretary of the Royal Scottish Geographical 
Society from 1910 to 1925, died very suddenly in 
Edinburgh on Feb 9 Born on May 1, 1850, he 
was thus on the eve of completing his eightieth year, 
though few of his associates reahsed the fact , his 
mental vigour being unimpaired to the end, while 
even physically there were few signs of age 

A native of Edinburgh, Dr Chisholm attended 
the Royal High School there and took the'de 
grees of M A and B Sc at the University, which 
after his retirement in 1923 bestowed upon him the 
LL D He spent his earlier life in Scotland, gomg 
to London in 1896 There, until the date of his 
Edinburgh appointment, he was engaged in lec- 
turing and hterary work, and soon became a promi- 
nent figure at the annual meetings of the Bntish 
Assocwtion, bemg president of Section E (Geo 
graphy) m 1907 Of his writings, those through 
' •which his influence was most felt were his “ Hand- 
book of Coiamercial^GeoOTaphy ”, first pubhshed in 
1889, of which an eleven^ edition appeared m 1928, 
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and "Longmans’ Gazetteer of the World”, of 
which he was editor, which first appeared m 1896 
and has been often reissued Both works show 
that ngorous accuracy in detail, based upon pro 
found and wide research into original sources, and 
that sober and balanced judgment which were his 
outstanding charactenstica 
Dr Chisholm may, indeed, be said to have been 
one of the founders of scientific geogrwhy, particu- 
larly from the economic side, withm Great Bntam 
Not only did he show that it demanded as exact 
scholarship, as wide knowledge as the subjects 
which had been recogmsed earlier as worthy of 
academic rank, but also at a time when, with the 
ap^ently sudden recogmtion of its interest and 
wide ramifications there was grave nsk of hasty 
generalisation, he insisted upon the need for pre- 
cise and, if possible, statistical proof of funda 
mentals Rigidly conscientious himself, and with 
a passion for accuracy and completeness of state 
ment, he was peculiarly impatient of slovenhness, 
whether m speech or thought, and if modem 
geography m Great Bntam may seem to have 
developed relatively slowly, it is to Dr Chisholm 
largely that we owe the fact that its foundations 
have been well and truly laid 
Dr Chisholm’s infiuenco also extended far beyond 
the hmits of his own country His “ Handbook 
of Commercial Geography ’’had the rare distmc 


tion of being translated mto Arabic, and he earned 
on an extensive correspondence with geographers, 
economists, and others throughout large parts of 
the world It was oharaotenstic that his hand- 
WTitmg was clear and precise to the end and that he 
would give to letters, even on tnfiing matters, the 
same care and attention as to his own special work 
His help and advice were, in consequence, constantly 
asked for, and so freely given as to bring him into 
contact with a wide circle Though never m much 
sympathy with the narrowly nationabst Scottish 
point of view, ho was a Scot of the best type, up- 
right, honourable to the last degree, fan nunded, 
indifferent to worldly advancement, but pro- 
foundly concerned with the deeper problems of 
man’s destmy, and too clear-sighted to be content 
with easy solutions Even apart from his influ 
ence on economic geography and history, which 
was both wide and deep, the example he set of a 
life devoted to the search after knowledge vas an 
inspiration to all who kneu him 

Wa regret to announce the following deaths 

The Hon Edward Gerald Strutt, C H , past presi- 
dent of the Surveyors’ Institution and agricultural 
adviser to the Board of Agriculture during the War, 
on Mar 8, aged seventy five years 

Prof Eugenio Rignano, professor of theoretical 
philosophy at the University of Milan and editor of 
Sc%entia, on Feb 9 


News and Views 


SiNCERH regret will be felt throughout the world 
of soienre at the destruction by fire of a large part of 
Lord Rayleigh’s laboratory at Terling Place, Chelms 
ford, Essex, on Mar 7 After taking his degree at 
Cambridge m 1866, the late Lord Rayleigh found 
great difficulties in getting opportunities for expen 
mental research or instruction m laboratory work 
Three years later he started expenments on his own 
account at Terling Place, and from there produced 
a number of papers which at once secured for him a 
position as a leader m physical science When he 
resigned from the chair of exjierimental physics 
at Cambndge m 1884, he continued his researches 
in hia pnvate laboratory, and it was there that ho 
earned out the precise determinations of the density 
of nitrogen which led to the discovery of argon The 
simplicity of the apparatus used by the late Lord 
Rayleigh is well known, and most visitors to the 
laboratory were astonished that results of prune 
significance could be obtained with such modest 
equipments We are glad to know that most of this 
histone apparatus has been saved os well as all books 
and papers belongmg to the late Lord Rayleigh 

The upper storey of the laboratory at Terling 
Place — originally a stall loft— has been burnt out, 
it was here that the mam work on argon was done 
Among the pieces of historic apparatus which have 
been destroyed are the ongmal Rayleigh refraoto- 
meter and the manometer used for adjusting the 
pressures of gases to an accurate standard m the 
weighings of nitrogen, hydrogen, and oxygen Most 
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of the present Lord Rayleigh’s chief working mstru 
ments have also been destroyed and much jirepara 
tory work for experiments in progress is gone Ihe 
apparatus thus lost includes several valuable spectro 
graphs, quartz apparatus and lenses for investigating 
the optical properties of mercury vapour, air pumps, 
equipment for measuring the light of the night sky 
by photo electric cells, and other mstruments used 
m recent or current researches It is distressing to 
have to record a disaster of this kind, and we ask Lord 
Rayleigh to accept the sincere sympathy of scientific 
workers everywhere at the losses he has suffered and 
the consequent interference with his research work 

The Department of Scientific and Industrial Re 
search has, since the mception of research associations, 
always emphasised that the associations, to be eligible 
for grant from the Department, must secure adequate 
financial contributions from mdustry itself While 
the securing of this support from the great industries 
has not been an easy matter, it is gratifying to find 
that in sevOTal of the most important mdustnes of 
Great Bntam a general levy is made m order to pro 
vide funda for particular research associations The 
report of the council of the Bntish Research Associa 
tion for the Woollen and Worsted Industnes for 192«- 
1930 indicates that this Association is about to com- 
plete an arrangement under which the wool textile 
mdustry will submit to a voluntary levy on imported 
wool, mohair, and so on, as well as to a levy on those 
processing sections of the mdustry which do not pay 
the levy on the raw matenal The moome which will 
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thus become available, together with the generous 
assistance which is being given by the Empire Market 
ing Board, the Ministry of Agriculture, and by the 
Dommions of South Afnca, Austraha, and New 
Zealand, should ensure that the future work of this 
important Research Association shall be conducted 
on a scale which the importance of the industry to 
the Empire as a whole properly demands 

Thb British Research Association for the Woollen 
and Worsted Industries has contmued to devote its 
attention to fundamental problems of research into 
the properties of individual hairs and fibres, as well 
as to technical and more practical problems of the 
trade itself The determmation of Yoimg’s modulus 
for the wool fibre appears to indicate that plastic flow 
occurs m the fibre after the mitial rapid change of 
length due to chsuige of load If the measurements 
are made quickly, the extension of fibre appears to be 
proportional to the load over small ranges of change 
of load, and it exhibits negligible hysteresis The 
exammation of the cultivation of skin and hair by 
tissue culture methods, and of the effect of diet on the 
characteristics of the fleeces, is being continued The 
result of the exammation of samples of wool for mean 
fineness has indicated the extraordinary variability 
which occurs over very small areas This conilition 
constitutes, of course, an important problem for the 
wool sorter, and, as such, is of suffioient practical im 
portance to justify the most exhaustive experimental 
examination An important practical application 
from the chemical work of the Association may arise 
as the result of an investigation which appears to 
indicate that low quality and waste woollen matenals 
may be dissolved and spun in the manner which has 
now become familiar in the production of artificial 
silk yams Yarn has already been produced from a 
mixture of wool and cellulose, and solvents have been 
found which may make possible the production of a 
similar all wool yam 

From time to time references have been made m 
Nature and elsewhere to the need for authoritative 
ixirtrayal and dissemination of the scientific pomt of 
view It 18, of course, neither useful nor possible that 
everyone should be framed to elucidate scientific facte 
or substantially to understand the implications of 
properties and behaviour, nor even is it reasonable 
that he should with much labour and exclusion of 
other important affairs acquire that foundation of 
special knowledge which would enable him to do so 
On the other hand, it is clearly desirable to show the 
general pubhc that science does not depend for its 
advance on the intuition and ‘ formuhe ’ of a few 
‘ brilliant mventors ’ so much as on ordered, if some 
times laborious, experiment and deduction It needs 
to be constantly advertised that chemistry, for 
example, progresses because chemists moke use of 
strategy and tactics which they have been able to 
develop by applymg scientific methods of thought 
and by consistently employing the results of scientific 
mquiry 

I» the problems of chemistry can be solved thus, so 
also, by similar appropriate methods, can those of 
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other factors m the life of the individual or his com 
munity In a recent issue of The L%ttener, Prof 
Arthur Smithells made a noteworthy contribution to 
the education of the general public m this particular 
Confinmg himself to simple, fundamental facts and to 
the study of their relationships, he succeeded m ex 
posmg in a pleasant, conversational manner some 
thing of the working of the experimenter’s mind and 
something of the way in which our knowledge con 
cerning combustion was acquired The BBC is 
wise to mclude m its publication devoted to raismg the 
general standard of culture such an article as that 
contribute!] by Prof Smithells Whether the BBC 
can assist would bo students of chemistry m their 
actual studies is, of course, entirely another matter 
When telephony and television are joined by radio 
olfaction, who knows what it may not be possible to 
broadcast » 

At the annual general meeting of the Institute of 
Chemistry, Prof Arthur Smithells, the president, m 
movmg the adoption of the report of council, made 
some observations on the question of chemical framing, 
urging m particular that the burden now put tqion 
the student is excessive and too apt to result m 
undigested knowledge of what are regarded as the 
higher things of chemistry, with accompanying 
neglect of what is more simple and basic He thinks 
that the courses have become congesteil and the pace 
too rapid, though he acknowleilges the great im 
provement that has taken place in schools of chemistry 
m Great Britain It is now no longer necessary to 
go abroad for the latest or the best in any division 
of the science we ere, m a way, domg too much 
rather than too little He alluded at some length 
to the ways of teaching and work which prevailed in 
Bunsen’s laboratory at Heidelberg as illustrating the 
kmd of conditions under which, he believed, the early 
training of the chemist might be more satisfactorily 
conducted Prof Smithells said he had only touched 
on one part of a very large question and was concerned 
to arouse interest m it rather than to lay down any 
law , the education of the professional chemist is 
really an imixirtant question of the day and calls for 
the most careful consideration The report of council 
shows that the roll of the Institute has increased by 
166 members and 20 students, that the Institute is 
m a sound position financially, and that the committees 
of the council and local sections have been actively 
engaged m the mterests of the profession of chemistry 
The Meldola Medal was awarded to Dr R A Morton, 
of Liverpool, and the Sir Edward Frankland Medal 
and Prize to Mr B W Bradford The offlceiB &id 
members of Council for the ensumg year were elected. 
Dr Q C Clayton being elected president m succession 
to Prof Smithella, who has occupied the chair during 
the past three years 

As a result of heavy and long contmued rams at 
the end of February and the beginning of March, 
disastrous fiooda have occurred m southern France, 
^tailing enormous damage to property and the loss 
df several hundred hves The floods reached their 
greatest mtetmiy m the valley of the Qarhnne and 
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Its trflautanes, especislly the Tam, which onginate 
m the southern Auvergne Mountains Few details 
are yet available, but it appears from the BvUetxn 
Quotuiten d'Mudea, published by the French Meteoro 
logical Service, that the heavy rain was associated 
with a persistent strong south easterly wind blowing 
from the Mediterranean Even on the low ground 
of the coast and of the Rhone valley, falls of two or 
three inches in a day were reported from several 
stations on Feb 28 and Mar 1, and where the moist 
wind Trt.ruck the higher ground one would expect 
the ram to be very much heavier The rivers flowmg 
westward from the Auvergne Mountains occupy 
deep narrow valleys which offer no opportunity for 
the floods to dissipate, and the water appears to have 
risen with such rapidity that the inhabitants of the 
valley towns were caught almost unawares Where 
the swollen streams debouched on the low ground 
of the main Garonne valley conditions were oven 
worse, and the greatest disaster of the week occurred 
at Moissac, near the junction of the Tam and Garonne 
The report says that the Tam burst its banks, and 
the town was almost entirely destroyed 

In his Huxley lecture to the University of Burning 
ham, delivered on Mai 6, Sir William B Hardy dealt 
with “The Physical Basis of Life", whuh was the 
subject of one of Huxlej ’s essays in 1868 He asked 
if we could still be m sure of the soundness of Dujar 
dm’s postulate of the one common physical basis of 
life, protoplasm, as Huxley was 1 And ore we right 
in ascribing to this protojilasm the contradictory attri 
butes of extreme stability and extreme instability ? 
The view to day is that protoplasm w the physical 
basis of life , but there are as many distinct varieties as 
there are species of livmg organisms, the differences in 
the chemistry of their proteins givmg rise to such 
varied forms as a whale or a gnat, a mushroom or a 
man All forms of organisms from the whale to the 
smallest bacillus are built up on this fundamental 
basis , but the gap between the smallest bacillus an<1 
the properties of the half dozen kinds of atoms of 
which it IS made is immense This gap has perhaps 
been partly bridged by the discovery of the viruses 
The virus is only known by its effects , it is exceedmgly 
potent in producing disease and yet is so small that it 
passes through the poi-es of unglazed porcelain , its 
dimensions may be compared with those of a sphere of 
0 000025 nun diameter It possesses great power of 
multiplication A snjiall drop of fluid from a dog with 
distemper may be (^ijuted ten million times, and yet 
when a drop of this is injected into another dog, the 
virus may multiply to such an extent that in three days 
it has invaded every tissue , and if the rest of the dog 
could be removeil, leaving the virus, the latter would 
form a good model of the dog These viruses possess 
individuality and are not mterchangeable Am they 
to be regarded as protojilasm f We can scarc^y r^^rd 
so small an aggregation of molecules, 400 or 500 eay, os 
the basis of life Perhaps they are ‘ first attempts ’ at 
protoplasm, parasitic on more advanced forms 

In his Friday evening discourse, delivered at the 
Royal Institution on Mar 7, Dr C Tate Began 8poke 
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on "Angler Fishes ” In off shoots of the perch tribe 
the spmous dorsal fin is variously modified, in the 
angler fishes its spines have become slender and 
flexible, and the first is placed on the head, and serves 
as a line and bait Anglers that he on the bottom 
have a coloration that harmonises with their surround- 
mgs and tends to conceal them , their bait or lure is 
a flap or a tassel at the end of the Ime, and is used to 
entice other fishes near enough to be caught The 
anglers that float about in the middle depths of the 
ocean, where there is little or no light, are uniform m 
colour, generally blackish, and possess a luminous 
lure Oceanic anglers generally have a large mouth, 
strong sharp teeth, and a very distensible stomach , 
such fishes are able to swallow others many times 
their own size An interesting group of these oceanic 
anglers includes little fishes that have lost the line 
and lure, live at lesser depths and seek small prey 
by smell and sight , they have a small mouth and 
feeble teeth, but largo nostrils and olfeujtory organs , 
one has the eyes directed forwards, and the snout is 
shortened in relation to stereoscopic vision All the 
free swimming oceanic anglers are females, and the 
only males known are dwarfs parasitic on the females, 
to which they are completely united The males, as 
soon as they are hatched, when they are relatively 
numerous, seek the females , if they find one they 
hold on by the mouth , then the lips and tongue 
unite with the skin of the female, and the husband 
becomes an insignificant appendage of his wife, de- 
generate m structure, and nourished by the con 
tmuity of his blood system with hers The evolution 
of the dwarfed and parasite males is difficult to explain 
unless it be assumed that the actions and reactions 
of the fishes themselves produce modifications that 
become hereditary 

On Mar 6 a jniblic lecture on ‘ Twenty five Years 
Study of the Polar Aurora ” was delivered at Oxford 
by Prof C Stermer of Oslo A large senes of photo 
graphs, taken during the last twenty years, was ex- 
hibited Base lines starting from Oslo and going m 
several directions were employed for taking these 
photograjihs, and by means of the parallax thus 
shown, the height of the lower border of each aurora 
had been calculated This was found to be usually in 
the neighbourhood of 100 km above the surface of the 
earth, though in some instances a height of 600 800 km. 
was peached The height was .greater in the morning 
and evening than at night Hiany of the phepomena 
could be exiplamed, said Prof Storpier, by attacking 
the problem m a simplified. form, such factors as gravi- 
tatiop, repulsion] etc,, being omitted He attributed 
the aurora to a stream of negative electjnc corpuscles 
passing from the sun through the magnetic field sur 
rounding the earth’s magnetic axis This view was 
illustrated by a number of phptographs of ingenious 
models In movmg a vote of thanks to Prof. 
Stsrmer, Prof Lmdemann observed that he hoped 
that the onutted factors would eventually be taken 
into account He thought that Prof Stunner’s 
explanation of the ‘ echo ’ phenomenon was per- 
haps the most interesting feature of the whole re- 
search 
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SwiTZBKijiND IS to have a ‘ regional ’ broadcasting 
system, somewhat similar to that which is being m 
stituted by the British Broadcasting Corporation, with 
three high power stations— in the Oerman, French, 
and Italian speakmg sections of the coimtry respec 
tively— and smaller relay stations where required m 
the principal towns The most powerful of the now 
stations, a Marconi Type ‘ P B ’ 00 kilowatt broad 
casting transmitter, is to be erecteil at Munster, about 
twelve miles to the north west of Lucerne, and will 
constitute the main ‘ regional ’ station for German 
speakmg Switzerland It will be allotted the wave 
length of 469 metres To provide for ‘ crystal 
listeners ’ m the towns, Marconi broatlcasting stations 
of 1 kilowatt aerial power are to be erected at Berne 
and Basle The new station at Berne will rejilace the 
present Marconi I kw ‘ Q ’ broadcasting station, which 
was erected m 1925 and will later be modernised and 
re erected elsewhere to play a part in the ‘ regional ’ 
plan At Basle the new station will be this town’s 
first full time broadcasting station, the broadcasting 
service having previously been carried out by the 
Marcum transmitter at the Basle aerodrome, which is 
primarily employed for wireless telephony with air 
craft The reorganisation of the Swiss bioadcasting 
service on the ‘ regional ’ basis is expected to be com 
pleted in 1031 

In connexion with the Physical atul Chemical Sur 
vey of the National C onl Resources, which is one of the 
important aspects of the huel Research work of the 
Department of Scientihc and Industrial Research, the 
Department has recently appointed a committee to 
deal with the West Yorkshire Coal Area Among 
the members are Prof J W Cobb, Leeds , Prof 
J A f) Ritson, Leeds , Mr C E N Bromehead, 
Geological Survey of Groat Britain , Dr C H Lamler, 
Director of I uel Research , and Dr F S Sinnatt, 
Superintendent of the Coal Survey Iho object of 
the Survey is to investigate the characteristics of the 
various coal seams in Great Britain with the view of 
their utilisation to the best advantage T oc al labora 
tones are established in each area for the examination 
of samples, and, when necessary, large scale mvostiga 
tions are carried out at the Fuel Research btation 
(East Greenwich) or elsewhere The Survey is now in 
active operation in most of the coalfields of Great 
Britam 

The recent award of the Roozeboom gold medal to 
Prof J J van Laar was made at a special meetmg of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences at Amsterdam by 
Prof Schreinemakers This is the third iime since 
Roozeboom’s early death in 1907 that such an award 
has been made, the other recipients being Profs 
Schreinemakers and Tamman From the Chemtker 
Zeitung we learn the following particulars of van 
Laar’s career, as outlined by Prof Schreinemakers 
Bom m 1 860 at The Hague, van Laar first adopted the 
career of a naval officer, and in that capacity he 
travelled over the whole world In 1881 he began to 
study at the University of Amsterdam, where he came 
directly under the inspiring mfluence of van ’t Hoff 
and van der Waals In 1898 he wits appomted 
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lecturer m mathematical physics and chemistry, and 
m 1907 he was appomted successor to Prof Bakhuia 
Roozeboom, but he resigned his chair five years later 
for reasons of health From 1892 onwards there 
appeared under his name a constant stream of 
scientific papers, amounting to more than two hundred 
and covering almost every branch of physical 
chemistry 

Prof van Laar devoted much attention to the 
melting point and freezing point curves and vapour 
pressures of binary mixtures, to van der Waals’ 
equation of state, to the formulae and theories used in 
electrochemistry, and to the calculation of potentials 
of liquids, which are now used in jihysiological m 
vestigations Ho was also the author of several books 
on thermochemistry, electrochemistry, the equation 
of state, and a well known volume entitled “ Six 
Lectures on Thermodynamic Potentials ” His work 
has porhajis not reieiveil everywhere the attention 
which It merits This may bo duo to some extent to 
the extreme intricacy of the problems with which he 
has dealt But although his mathematical investiga'' 
tions of binary and ternary mixtures maj. not be easy 
to follow, the results are often relatively simple 
Van Laar indeed renderetl a great service by his 
masterly application of strict thermodynamical jirin 
ciples and the eipiation of state to the jiroblem of 
CO ordinating mathematical theory with expenmental 
results As might be expected, his work provoked a 
good deal of criticism, and he frequently came mto 
conflict with those who attempted to adapt to con- 
centrated mixtures laws which are only applicable to 
dilute solutions His investigations upon the bonler- 
line between the solid and liquid states under very 
high pleasures will undoubtedly have an important 
bearing on the solution of some geochemical problems 

Thf seventh annual number of BrighUr Biochemistry, 
the journal of the Pambrulge Biochemical Laboratory, 
IS up to the standard of its preileoessors The identity 
of the various contributors is but thinly veiled under 
the initials apjiended to each item lor matter, the 
authors have cost then net wide and caught a numbot 
of well known scientific workers whose habitat is not 
in this laboratory The number could scarcely have 
been consideied complete without reforaicies to the 
Nobel prizemen for 1 929 It is probable that for' a 
true appreciation of many of the points a personal 
acquaintance with the victims and their biographers 
IS a necessary precedent, but even without this know- 
ledge many of the rhymes can be Understoixl by 
those with some idea of modem biochemical literature 
For an hour’s quiet fim, the number can be recom- 
mended to all biochemists and physiologists as a 
method of retreat from scientific problems 

Thf successor to the ninth annual report of the 
Tidal Institute of the University of Liverpool is 
the Annual Report (1929) of the Liverpool Observa 
tory and Tidal Institute, which now form a single 
institution governed by a joint committee of the 
Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, and the University 
'•of Liverpool The scientific staff numbers Prof J 
Proudman and Dr A T Doodson, as director and 
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associate direotor, with six assiatants About half the 
income of the institution is denved from grants by 
the Board, the University, and the Liverpool Steam 
Ship Owners’ Association, the remainder being ob 
tamed as payment for services rendered by the 
institution to outside bodies , these services oonsist 
mamly of the analysis and prediction of tides, but 
also of the supply of meteorological information and 
the testing of chronometers, sextants, and other 
instruments The institution has acquired the busi- 
ness, and the tide predictmg maohme, of Messrs E 
Roberts and Sons, Broadstairs, tidal and astronomical 
eomputere , the first machine owned by the institution 
wae bemg worked almost to its full capacity The 
detailed account of the year’s aotmties shows that 
the institution continues its valuable and highly 
successful combined work of practical analysis and 
|»ediotion of tides, with theoretical research on tidal 
currents and the meteorological and other influences 
which affbot them 

It has long been known that the currents m the 
mams of electric traction systems mterfere, sometimes 
most seriously, with delicate electrical measurements 
earned out m laboratories and observatones It has 
now been proved that similar interference from electric 
tramways has been affectmg the quality of the recep 
tion m broadcast receivmg sets Some results obtamed 
by C O Horn of the Post Office are published m 
Engineering for Feb 21 Generally, in electric tram 
ways m Great Britam, a trolley wheel is pressed 
against the trolley wire At every suspension ‘ ear ’, 
the trolley usually gives a jump, the ensumg arc 
biinung by a minute amount the wheel and the wire 
Sinularly. at the section insulators which occur at 
every half-mile, there is an arc when the wheel passes 
from one action to the next Radio receivmg sets 
m the neighbourhood hear a click every tune an arc 
u formed Tests made at Blackpool prove that if 
the trolley wheel be replaced by a Fischer plate 
similar to those usually employed on the contment, 
much of the noise is elunmated Tests were made at 
Birmingham with another type of collector, but the 
results were not so good as those obtamed by the 
Fischer plate It was apparent that most of the mter 
ferenoe was due to causes outside the collecting system 
Satisfactory results were obteuned by transposmg the 
coils of the traction motor so that they came between 
the trolley wire and the armature instead of between 
the armature and the rails. In the new position, the 
coils act as a high frequency choking coil and so pre- 
vent the formation Of oscillatory currents 

'Th® mneteenth report of the Development Com 
nussioners for the year endmg Mar .^1, 1929, has 
recently been published by H M Stationery Office 
It u arranged m four sections, the first two of which 
are concerned with advances m agnoulture, rural 
eocmomy, fishenes, and harbours The third port 
relates to action taken in connexion with the com- 
pulsory acquisition of land for road improvement, 
while the fourth deals with the financial position of 
tile Dsvslupment Fund The successful establish- 
ment of the sig^t new Imperial agnoultural bureaux 
ms one of the oiMsl features of the year, their object 
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bemg to act as central agencies for the collection and 
dissemination of information on the various branches 
of agricultural research An important step m deter- 
mining the practicability of extendmg eleotnfioation 
mto rural areas has been taken in a tnal scheme 
started m Bedfordshire, from which it is hoped to 
calculate the probabilities of success m other areas 
With regard to research and education, each of the 
institutes and advisory centres is dealt with m turn 
and an account of the mveetigations in progress given 
m some detail In the rural economy section, the 
worii of the oommumty councils and their organisation 
for the development of rural industries seems to be 
givmg encouraging results Reports are also supplied 
of the work at the various marine biological mstitu- 
tions and of the special mvestigations ‘ directed ’ 
by the fishery departments of the Ministry The 
grants and loans made durmg the year are quoted m 
detail, and the report concludes with three appen 
dices, m which a list of all work published by members 
of the staffs of mstitutions receivmg financial support 
from the fund is given 

The honorary membership of the Academia Scien- 
tiarum Fennica, Helsmgfors, has been conferred on 
Sir J C Bose for his contributions m advancement of 
knowledge of life reactions m plants 
The G J Symons memorial lecture of the Royal 
Meteorological Society will be delivered on M«r 19 by 
Dr Herbert Lapworth, who will take $a Iw subject, 
“ Meteorology and Water Supply ” 

Th® foUowmg appomtments m ^bolomal Agrioul 
turol Services have recently been made by the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies Dr W, Youngman to 
be director of agriculture, Ceylon , Mr E J Wortley, 
direotor of agriculture, Nyasaland, to be director of 
agriculture, Tnnidad , Mr F Burnett, divisional agri 
cultural officer, Ceylon, to be deputy director of agri 
culture, British Guiana , Dr F J Martm, agricultural 
chemist, Sierra Leone, to be assistant direotor of agn 
culture. Sierra Leone , and Mr R W Donkm to be 
produce inspector, Nigeria 
The governors of the Scottish Woollen Teohnioal 
College, Galashiels, have elected Dr A W Stevenson, 
of the British Research Association for the Woollen 
and Worsted Industries, as colleague and successor to 
Dr Thos Oliver, who wishes to retire from the 
prmoipalship m 1931 Under Dr Oliver, wool textile 
education in Galashiels hcM grown from a local evening 
class to a well equipped mono technical insjiitution 
controlled by and servmg the whefie Soottish woollen 
industry He was also a pioneer m wool textile re- 
search, that bemg the subject of his degree thesis 
more than twenty years ago Since the war. Dr 
Stevenson’s prmoipal work has been connected with 
problems m worsted spmnmg The high standard of 
tills work was recognised by the University of Edin 
burgh m 1928, when the degree of Doctor of Science 
was awarded to him on a comprehensive thesis em 
bodying the mam pomis of his investigations 
Affuoatioms are invited for the following appoint- 
ments, on or before /the dates mentioned — A senior 
secretary m the Matriculation and School Exaipina- 
tions D^iortment of the University of London — ^The 
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Principal, University of London, South Kensington, 
SWT (Mar 22) Examiners m the following subjects 
for the Matriculation Examination of the University 
of London for 1931 Chemistry, French, Geography, 
German, Latm, Modern History, Physics, Spanish — 
The Secretary of the Matriculation and School Ex 
aminations Council, University of London, South 
Kensington, SWT (Mar 27 ) A professor of pathology 
and bacteriology at the Calcutta School of Tropical 
Medicme — The Secretary to the High CommiSBioner 
for India, Education Department, India House, Aid 
wych, W C 2 (Mar 27) A chief sanitary officer 
for the Asansal Mining Settlement under the Asansal 
Mines Board of Health, Burdwan Distnct, Bengal- 
The Secretary to the High Commissioner for India, 
General Department, India House, Aldwyth, W C 2 
(Mar 20) An assistant hortuiiltural instructor at 
the Hertfordshire Agricultural Institute, Oaklands, 
near St Albans— The Clerk of the County Coiuu il, 
28 Castle Street, Hertford (Mar 29) A woman 
lectiirei in biology at the Avery Hill Tramuig College, 
Eltharn —The I,ducation Officer (H 2/1), County Hall, 
Westminster Bridge, S E 1 (Mar 31) A Bernard 
Baion research student m the Ferens Institute of 
Otolaryngology of Middlesex Hospital— Tlie Secretary, 


Middlesex Hospital Medical School, W 1 (April 7) 
A professor of physiology at Bedford College for 
Women — The Academic Registrar, University of 
London, South Kensmgton, S V\ 7 (April 16) A 
lecturer m the chemistry of cellulose at the 
Manchester Municipal College of Technology — The 
Registiar, College of Technology, Manchester (April 
21) A woman assistant lecturer and demonstrator m 
liotany at the Royal Holloway College — The Principal, 
Royal Holloway College, Englefaeld Green, Surrey 
(April 24) A whole tune medical registrar for the 
Society of Apothec anos of London — The Clerk, Apothe 
canes Hall, Water Lane, Blackfnars, E C (April 30) 
A director of the Institute of Plant Industry, Indore 
and Agricultural Adviser to States in Cential India 
and Kajputana — Ihe Secretary to the Board of 
Governors, Institute of Plant Industry, Indore, India 
(Aug 31) An assistant master (a gratluate m 
engineering with einjihasis on electrical engineering) 
in the Jiuiior Technical School of the Maidstone 
Technical Institute, and for evening dassis-Tho 
Print ipal, Tethnicnl Institute Maidstone An 
assistant set rotary of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science — The Set rotary, British 
Association, Burlington House W 1 


Our Astronomical Column 


Cornet! — Popular AHronotny for February con 
tains a photograph by Prof G van Biesbroeck of 
Wilk's comet taken on Dec 31, 1929 The tad ex 
tends as a narrow ribbon to the edge of tho plate 
1“ 36 from the nucleus There are fainter tails, about 
40' long, on each side of it There is a bright circular 
coma, some 4' in diameter, with a fainter border 
On Jan 22 the tail lagged 6“ or 6° behind the jiro 
longation of tho line from the sun to the comet 

Prof van Biesbroeck is still obsorvmg two other 
faint comets, 192T IV, Steams, the magnitude of 
which 18 now 16, and 1925 II, Schwassmaim Wa<h 
mann (1) A photograph on Dec 28 showed it as a 
circular nebulosity 1' in diameter with a brighter 
central condensation 20' in diameter Its magnitude 
was 16 A visual observation with the 40 inch re 
fractor on Deo 30 gave a diameter of 25', the faint 
outer border being mvisible to the eye 

Saturn — L’ Aatronomte for January contains an 
illustrated article on Saturn by M E M Antoniadi 
Most of the drawings were made by him with tho 
great Meudon refractor between 192T and 1929, but 
a few older ones are reproduced Stress is laid on the 
ilusky polar caps , the author concludes that the irra- 
diation produced by the bnghter regions between the 
poles and the temperate zones causes them foiappear 
to bulge out beyond the elliptical outlme and so pro 
duce the ‘ square shoulder^ aspect ’ noted by Sir 
Wilham Herschel and by many later observers 
Drawmgs made m July and August 1927 show some 
‘ipots, both bright and dusky, breakup the regularity 
cf the belts , some of these look defimte enough to 
use for obtauung values of the rotation period, of 
which there are not very many determmations , this 
question is not, however, discussed in tho article It 

noted that these morkmgs ore much less nerma 
nent than on Jupiter, where the Great Red Spot 
has now persisted more or less visible for half a 
century 
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Plans for the 200 -Inch Telescope -The Scientific 
Monthly for January contains an article by Dr 
Ehhu 'Thomson on the plans and experiments that 
are now m progress with regard to this pioposed 
gigantic telescope The use ot gloss for the great 
mirror is considered impracticable , hopes are enter 
tamed that fused quartz will prove suitable , one great 
advantage is the much smaller coofUi lent of expaii 
Sion Dr Thomson describes some experiments on a 
small scale in which mirrors ot glass and quartz were 
coniparoil , tho image of an artificial star was almost 
instantly shatteied on applying heat to the back ot 
tho glass mirror , tho quartz one roaohoil a much 
higher temperaturo before tho image was much dis 
torted Tho mam body of the proposed great mirror 
would be formed by fusing a great mass of quartz 
sand in an electric furnace at a teini>eratiiro of 1700° 
1800° C This would contam bubbles on coolmg, but 
it 18 not considered that those would do much harm 
On this block a surface of clear glass like fused ouartz, 
or silica glass, would bo deposited A method of doing 
this has been airived at , a quantity of finely powdered 
crystal quartz is poured through a very hot oxy 
hydrogen jet, which melts it It falls m this state on 
the face of the mirror, wlieie it solidifies in a trans 
parent deposit Tho process is comparetl to the do 
posit of clear ice on objects during a sleet storm 
Small mirrors have already been successfully made, 
and some of those may be of use as the subsidiary 
mirrors which will be requireil m the proposed tele 
scope It 18 thought that at least three years will be 
necessary for the production of the great mirror, even 
before the figuring begins There will be the advan 
toge m the figuring that the heat produced by friction 
will not distort the figure so much as m the case of 
glass , m that case, frequent jiauses have to be made 
to allow the gl^ to cool Dr Thomson states that 
the General Electric Company at West Lynn has 
offered to make the mirror merely at the cost of the 
labour and material 
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Research Items 


Cultural Areas in Africa — In Afrtea for January, 
Dr Melville J Herskovits applies to the ethnological 
problems of Africa the American method of ‘ cultural 
areas’ He suggests nine cultural areas (1) Hot- 
tentot essentiaUy a herding culture but differing 
from the Bantu, m that there is no agnculture, and 
the women have much to do with the herds The 
cattle are given ns gifts m marriage, but for the wed 
ding {gast, not as a dower The language, with that 
of the Bushmen, is differentiated by the ‘ chck ’ 
(2 ) T^e Bushman with poor material culture, but high 
artistic end literary (folklore) ability The dog is the 
only domesticated animal, and hunting is brought to 
a high degree of skill (3) The East African cattle 
area catue determine a man’s position and prestige, 
and are utilised m all the important ceremonials of 
life , but they do not furnish food, excepting mtUc, or 
when eaten as a ceremonial offemig or alter they have 
died Food is obtamed from the produce of the fields, 
and IS the work of the women, to whom the care of the 
cattle IS forbidden Polygamy prevails, bemg based 
on the number of cattle a man commands (4) The 
Congo predominantly agricultural The people live 
m rectangular houses, make berk cloth, use masks, 
praotice cicatrisation, and carve human representa 
tions The secret society is important (6) The East 
Horn not sharply differentiated, but shades off 
from East Africa The camel and horse slowly take 
the place of cattle— a marginal area (6) The eastern 
Sudan a nomadic culture organised around live 
stock Living in a hard desert area, their first care 
is the feedmg and watermg of their animals The 
religion is Mahommedanism and the social order is 
strongly paternal Clothmg is of cloth and the people 
live m tents (7) The western Sudan a marginal 
area, m which great kmgdoms — Benin, Bomu, 
Haussa — have nsen The economio life is basically 
herding, agriculture, and trade (8) Desert a nomadic 
area dependent upon trade, camel and horse breeding 
(9) Egypt an area distmct from the rest of Afnca, of 
which the mfiuence on other African culture must 
have been profound 

Preservation of Fruit and Vegetables — One of the 
difficulties m t)ie fruit and vegetable trade is the 
tendency for periods of scarcity to alternate with 
seasons of plenty when the market may be glutted 
with perishable produce, which must be sold at once 
or thrown away In such a case the preservation of 
the surplus for future sale prevents instability of the 
market and presents the consumer with a constsuit 
source of supply of perfectly satisfactory foods, 
contammg all the food values of the fresh materials 
and often many of the vitamins as well At the 
request of the Ministry of Apiculture and fisheries, 
the workers at the University of Bristol Research 
Station, Campden, have compiled a aliort monograph 
on the subject of the domestic preservation of fruit 
and vegetables (Muiistry of Apiculture euid Fisheries 
Miscellaneous Pubhoations, No 69, “ Domestic Pre- 
servation of Fruit and Vegetables ” London H M 
Stationery Office, 1929 Is net) After a short 
chapter on the theory of preservation, practical 
details, including numerous recipes, are given for 
fruit caniung and fruit bottling, for jam making, for the 
preparation of fnut jellies and syrups, and of candied, 
crystidlised, and glacS fruits, for the preservation of 
vegetables, the drying of fruit and vegetables, and 
the preparation of chutneys and pickles Many of 
the recipes given are based on those which nave 
hew in use m domestic households for many pnera- 
tions The methods described can be used by the 
housewife or by the manufacturer 
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Artificial Ripening of Bananas —Bananas for export 
are gathered unnpe and their proper maturation 
afterwards is an important commercial problem, 
investigations upon which have been undertaken 
by the Australian Council for Scientific and In 
duatnal Research (Jour for Sc% and Jnduat Res, 
Commonwealth of Australia, vol 2, 1929, p 219) 
It 18 recommended that at first the store should not 
be ventilated, though its air should be kept m motion 
by a fan, and a temperature of 68° F and a relative 
humidity of 86 90 per cent mamtamed An addition 
of coal gas night and morning, in the proportion of 
one part to 2000 parts of air, is found to accelerate 
the ripening and to produce more uniform npenmg 
throughout the bunch, probably by means of its 
ethylene content 

Methods of Tagging Fishes and Crustacea — With 
the view of tracmg the migratory habits of commer 
cial fishes and the Cape orawfish (Jasus Jakmdvt), 
Dr Cecil von Bontio ( Ftshenes and Manns Btological 
Survey Report No 6 For the Year 1927-1928 
Specif Report No 2 Pp 1 7 and No 3 Pp 1-6) 
has made use of aliimmium tags fixed to the upper 
lobe of the caudal hn, covering the base of the caudal 
rays, and finds that these function quite effectively 
'^ey are fixed to the fish by means of a pair of tongs, 
which are figured Ho also suggests that there is 
reason to suspect the spawning ground of the South 
African eels to be in the deep waters of the Indian 
Ocean The difficulty of marking Crustacea, which 
undergo periodic ecdysis, is overcome by attachuig 
aluminium tags through the ventral flexor muscles 
lateral to the mid ventral line, 4|iuB avoidmg the 
nerve cord and the blood vessels Preliminary tests 
of this method have been successful 

Pycnogonida of South Africa — Prof Thomson 
Flynn has described the unportant forms obtamed 
from South African waters (Fisheries and Msirme 
Biological Survey Report No 6 For the Year 
1927-28 Special Report No 1 Pp 1 36 The 
Government Printing and Stationery Office, Pretoria, 
1928} Of nineteen species exaimned, only nme 
had been described previously The now species 
Nymphon Inpunctatum, N natalense, N comes, Para 
paUnns calmam, PaUstwps%s trOermedM, PaeudopaUene 
gtlchrtstt, Anoplodactylus pelamous, Pkaxtchiluitum 
capmse, Pycnogonum forte, and Tanystylum omatum 
are figured and described It is mterestmg to note 
that as many as thirty five specimens compnsmg four 
species have been capturecl by a tow net off Port 
Natal and that “ all the species are of slender fragile 
type with long hmbs, such as may be expected to be 
good swimmers ” PaUenopsis ovedts, which has been 
recorded by Loman from the East Indies, by Caiman 
from the Andamans and from Ceylon, and Parapattene 
nterstraszi by Loman from the East Indies, were 
obtained from the west and south west coasts, thus 
suggesting an obvious relationship between the 
Pycnogonid fauna of South Africa and the East 
Indies This is probably due to the course of the 
equstonal current, which also exists on the east coast of 
Australia 

Earth Evolution —The Journal of the Woshmgton 
Academy of Sciences, vol 20, pp 17-25, Jan 18, 
1930, oontams an mteresting article by B Gutenbera 
on “ Hypotheses on the Development of the Earth ’ 
The ideas mvolved are to be more fully expl^ned and 
devdi^ied in a future volume (8) of the “ Handbuch 
der Qeophysik " He aooe^ Darwin’s theory of the 
evolution of the moon by fissure from the earth, and 
supposes that wh^eas, before this event, the earth’s 
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crust wsa nearly m hydrostatic equihbnum, after 
-wards the outer siaho shell was absent from Ihe part 
whence the moon was removed, so that the hydrostatic 
equilibrium was completely disturbed In the Carbom- 
ferouB OToch, some degree of quiet seems to have been 
restorea, but at this time nearly the whole complex 
of contments was a single block situated in the 
sohthem hMnisphere Under the action of hydrostatic 
forces, this block separateii mto pieces which began 
to drift apart, and do so oven to day , at the same 
time, the Polflucht forces tended to move the whole 
mass so that about equal parts lay on the two sides 
of the equator This having been accomplished, no 
further large movement of this block as a whole is to 
be expected, though the continents will contmue to 
spread out and the surface of the extendmg regions 
will tend to smk, as is perhaps exemplified m the 
sinkmg of the western coast of Europe 

Collisions between Very Slow Electrons and 
Molecules — In two recent papers m the Annalen 
der Phyaik(vo\ 3,p 536, andvol 4,p 91) C Ramsauer 
and R Kollath have given an account of some now 
work upon the collisions of very slow electrons with 
gaseous atoms and molecules Using the onginal 
form of apparatus devised by Ramsauer, they have 
now been able to study the motion of the electrons 
for speeds equivalent to a fall of potential of only 
one sixth of a volt Their results again show a dis 
similarity between the behaviour of different gases 
Amongst the mort gases, the effective area of helium 
changes little with the speed of the mcident electron, 
whilst the area of neon docroases continually with 
fall in electron velocity Argon, krypton, and xenon, 
on the other hand, have a single minimum m the 
area velocity curves, a property shareil by oxygen 
and by methane The curves for nitrogen anti the 
oxides of carbon are more compheated The maxima 
and minima on those curves occur in general at 
potentials whi< h are far below the critical potentials 
of the gases, the small irregularities on the curve for 
helium, for example, bemg at about one volt, whilst 
its lowest excitation potential is just below twenty 
volts The authors suggest that the area velocity 
curves for all gases may be found to have a mmimum 
even where this has not already been found, when 
the great toohnioal difficulties m the way of working 
with electron speeds less than 0 16 volt can be 
overcome 

Extreme Ultra-Violet Spectre — Further details of 
the important work of B Edldn and A Erioson on 
extreme ultra violet spark spectra (see Natube, Nov 
3, 1929, vol 124, p 688) are given in the Zeitachnft 
filr Phyttk for Jan 21 The spectrograph designM 
for this purpose by Prof Siegbalm is relatively sinmle 
in construction, the spark chamber being a modmed 
diegbahn metal X-ray tube exhausted from one lead 
of a pump, the other lead from which evacuated the 
mam chamber of the mstrument The grating used 
had a radius of curvature of 101 cm , and was ruled 
over an area of 36 x 50 mm •, the rulmg being per- 
formed at the National Physical Laboratory, Tedding 
ton The plates used for photographmg the spectra 
were Schumann plates with glass only 0 4 mm, m 
thickness, these being considet^ preferable to several 
other types of plates cmd films that were tested 
More reproductions of spectra are given than were 
shown m Nattibb, perhaps the most mterestmg of 
which are enlargements of two multipleta at 834 A 
and 1176 A taken m the first order, tmteh show very 
well the detail which can be recorded, the two Imes 
at 882 76 A and 832 92 A being clearly separated 
A note added m proof states that it has now been found 
possible by the use of a more intense spark as souroe to 
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push the lunit of the spectra still farther mto the ultra 
violet (see Natobb, Feb 16, 1930, p 233) The first 
members of the hydrogen like spectra of doubly ionised 
lithium (Li III ) and of trebly ionised beryllium (Be 
IV ) have been found at 135 02 A and 75 94 A respect 
ively, and considerable extensions of the spectra of 
doubly ionised beryllium (Be III ) and of the third, 
fourth, and fifth spark spectra of aluiniiuum have also 
been mode in the same region 

Oxides of Nickel — Measurements of the heats of 
solution m sulphuric acid of nickel hydroxide and of 
its various oxidation products, the results of which 
are given by Qiordam and Mattisw in the Rendiconti 
dell' Aecademia delle Sexenze FiMche e Matemahche 
d% Napolt (1929), indicate the existence, between 
NiO and Ni,0, of two intermediate oxides Of these, 
the one with the higher content of active oxygon 
determines the characteristic potential of the anode 
during the greater part of the discharge of the alkaline 
accumulator 

Respiration Apparatus — This assembly of apparatus 
for mdirect calorimetry, designed by Dr E Simonson, 
of Frankfort a M and manufactured by Askaiiia 
Werke A G , of Berlin Friedenan (London agent, 
O O Karlowa, Abford House, Viftona, SWl), 
differs but slightly from existing models such as the 
Douglas Haldano equipment A diverting manifold 
(see Fig 1 8 12) is attached directly to the mouth 



piece (4), permitting of the sampling of expired air 
for analysis in either a rubber or cellophane bag (14), 
while the volume of expired air is obtained from the 
dry meter (17) A variety of orifice plates with pack- 
mg rings (9) are available with capillary metal tubes 
wnioh can be closed individually, thus enablmg the 
removal of short or contmuous samples (about 1 
litre) of the expired air in a protracted experiment 
The volumes per unit time of these samples, naturally, 
will depend on the cross sectional areas of the orifices, 
which are always predetermmed It thus becomes 
possible to withdraw samples for analysis at any stage 
of the experiment and to measure the basal metabouo 
rate before and after the experiment The diverting 
manifold la obtainable in a portable form for strapping 
the back and weighs about 2} lb The apparatus 
y find application m experiments of long dfuration 
where the more expensyye ohambera or closed circuit 
assembly are at present tised 
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Recent Work on Vitamin A 


TATJBINGr the past two years advances have been 
^ made m our knowledge of the chemistry and 
properties of vitamin A and its relationship to certain 
other compounds, but progress, though steady, has 
not been so dramatic as in the case of vitamin D 
Attention has been directed chiefly to methods of 
assay, both biological and chemical, to attempts at 
isolation of the vitamin, and to its formation under 
natural conditions less work has been devoted to its 
physiSogical fimctions In this article certain aspects 
of the subject will bo bnefly reviewed 

Assay 

The tediousness and inherent difficulties of the 
biological test have led investigators to seek some 
simple chemical reaction or some physical property 
which could be utilised for the quantitative deter 
mination of the vitamin However, since these 
methods are not absolutely specific, the final criterion 
must be the animal test, so that its accuracy has been 
critically considered and its technique improved, in 
the hope of obtaining more reliable results 

The arsenic tnchluride test of Rosenheim and 
Drummond (Biodirm J , vol 19, p 763 , 1926) and 
the antimony tnohlondo test of Carr and Price (»6td , 
vol 20, p 497 , 1926) have been widely used , more 
especially the latter, since the blue colour produced 
lasts somewhat longer than that given by the former 
reagent Certain precautions have to be observed in 
carrying out the test, since the proportionality be 
tween the amount of vitamin A containing oil taken 
and the blue colour develo|)ed is not linear except 
possibly ovei a small range of concentrations It is 
necessary, theiefore, to find the amount of oil which 
will give a standaril <lepth of colour , since the blue 
18 usually mixed with other colours, it is most oon 
veniently measured in Lovibond tintometer units It 
IS also essential to standardise the reagents and the 
temperature the amount of oil present influences 
both the rate of development and of fauiing of the 
colour (N Evers, Quart J Pharmacy and Pharma 
col , vol 2, p 227 , 1929 1 T Cooking, ihtd , p 

310 E R Norns and I Is Danielson, J Btol Cftem , 
vol 83, p 469 , 1929) With cod liver oil, good 
agreement has been obtained between the colorimetric 
and biological methods, but the presence m animal 
fats of other substances giving the blue colour with 
antimony trichloride interferes with the diiect qiian 
titative estimation of the vitamin Thus both carotin 
and xonthophyll give a deep permanent blue under the 
conditions of the test Willimott and Wokes (Lancet, 
vol 2, p 8 , 1927) removed the interfering pigments 
by adsorption on charcoal, and found good agreement 
between the two methods of assay in the case of a 
variety of vegetable and animal foodstuffs The blue 
colour can be distinguished also by spectroscopic 
examination thus in the case of vitamin A with the 
AsCl, reagent, there is a band at 6870 A , with a second 
band, developing on standing, at 4760 A , with the 
SbCl, reagent the initial band is at 6140 A and the 
second at 6300 A m both cases the initial bands 
rapidly fade Carotin, however, gives a band at 
6900 A and the colour produced ii duller and greener 
(Rosenheim and Drummond, loc cit , Wokee, 
Butehem J , vol 22, p 997 , 1928 Moore, Lancet, 
vol 2, p 219 , 1929) Blue colours are also mven by 
other compounds, but under conditions in which they 
are not likely to be confused with that given by 
vitunin A thus both cholesterol and oholio acid, 
after treatment with benzoyl chlonde m solution m 
chloroform, give a blue colour with AbC 3, (Rosenheim, 
Beoehem J , vol 21, p 386, 1627 Wokes, thid. 
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vol 22, p 830 , 1928) The cholesterol oxidation 
product has none of the properties of vitamin A, fails 
to give the colour after solution in oil, and has no 
stimulating effect on growth 

The absorption spectrum of cod liver oil shows bands 
at 3200 3280 A and 2700 2900 A Morton and 
Heilbron (Btochem J , vol 22, p 987 , 1928) have 
found that the intensity of the former band vanes 
with the intensity of the blue colour developed in the 
SbClj test, both m natural oils and concentrates, and 
also m oils oxidised or irradiated when the band dis 
appears and no blue colour is obtained Other com- 
poimds may show a band near 3200 A their presence 
is disclosed after oxidation of the oil Although the 
intensity of this band may, under certain conditions, 
be used as an estimate of the concentration of vitamin 
A m the oil, yet it is not absolutely specific for the 
vitamin, so that it cannot be rehed on as sole test, 
without an accompanying biological assay, m the case 
of matenals from which the presence of interfering 
substances has not been excluded Rosenheim and 
Webster (ibtd , vol 23, p 633 , 1929) have, in fact, 
shown that dehydroorgosterol has an absorption band 
at 3200 3280 A , but gives no blue colour with AsCl, oi 
SbCl,, and is inactive m doses up to I mgm per diem 
when given 'to rats maintained on the standard dc 
ficieiit diet The intensity of the band, however, is 
considerably less than that of the absorbing substance 
in cod liver oil 

A number of workers have analysed the responses of 
their animals, the growth of which had ceased on a 
vitamin A deficient diet, to various supplements con 
taming the vitamin It is now agreed that such a diet 
must contain vitamin D, and that results obtained on 
diets deficient in both vitamins A and D cannot be 
relied on to give even a rough idea of the vitamin A 
activity One of the difficulties of the usual method of 
assay is that when growth ceases the rat is frequontlj 
suffering from some infection, and that a supply of 
vitamin A may fail to stimulate growth until the 
infection has cleared up, or if the dose is too small, the 
animal may succumb to its infection Coward and 
Key (ibtd , vol 22, p 1019 , 1928) find that the re 
sponses of depleteil animals fall into four groups 
there may be no response, on too small a dose , there 
may be subnormal quantitative growth, with or with 
out piemature slackemng, on a small dose , or there 
may be normal growth, with premature slackemng or 
to maturity, according to the size of the dose given 
Sometimes a growth response only occurs amr a 
latent penod of some weeks They consider it neces 
sary to use 2 4 animals on each dose with a test penod 
of 8 weeks Hume and Smith (i6td , vol 22, p 604, 

1928) report similar results they are of opinion that 
it IS possible to obtain a quahtative result by this 
methra, and possibly in the first 3 4 weeks of vitamin 
A feeding after a depletion period, to attam a quanti 
tative assay They consider that a better method is 
to ^ive the animals small doses of vitamin from the 
beguming of the expenment the growth curves arc 
gr^ed according to the size of the dose, but a result 
cannot be looked for in under 3 months 

Drummond and Morton (ibtd , vol 23, p 786 , 

1929) found the growth responses of different animals 
on t^ same doses to vary considerably up to twelve 
animals on each dose, with an extensive range of 
doses, must be used to obtam a distinction between 
two ood- liver oils differing from each other by leas 
than 100 per cent Only me^wth rates for the first 
6-6 weeks following the depletion penod should be 
considered better results are obtained when doses 
necessary to give a growth rate of 3 grams per week 
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are compared than when comparison is made between 
rates of growth on the same dose These authors hold, 
however, tliat for quantitative estimation of vitcunm 
A in cod liver oil, the colour test ot the determination 
of the intensity of the absorption band gives more 
reliable results than the biological assay Similar 
analyses have been published by Nelson and Jones, 
and Sherman and Burtis (J Biol Chem , vol 80, p 
216, and vol 78, p 671 , 1928) Smedley Maclean 
and her co workers (Biochem J , vol 23, p 634 , 
1929) suggest that doses of the substance under test 
which will just sustain life over a certain time, and 
those which just fail to do so, should be determined, 
since a better comparison between different samples 
can be made thus Furthermore, as a check u|Km the 
response of the animal, a dose of cod liver oil which 
might be expected to stimulate growth shotihl bo 
given at the end of the exjieriment 

In connexion with biological assays, some recent 
work by Coward and her collaborators may be referred 
to (Coward el af , Bioc/iem J , vol 23, pp 696 and 913, 
1929) Rats sometimes fail to grow on sm apparently 
complete synthetic diet , the failure has been traced 
to the casein employed, since changing the casein 
permits of normal giuwth This work may explain 
some of the irregular results which are observed at 
different times m vitamin A (and B) assay 

Chemistry 

Drummond and Baker {Biochem J , vol 23, p 
274 , 1929) have investigated the chemical nature of 
vitamin A Unsaponihable matter was prepareil 
from the liver oils of the cod, sheep, and Greenland and 
Japanese sharks Cholesterol was removed by crys 
tullisation only small amounts were present in the 
shark liver oils, the chief constituents being selachyl, 
batyl, chimyl, and oleyl alcohols, some of which were 
removed m part by crystallisation from suitable sol 
vents The lesidual oils were then submitted to frac 
tional distillation at very low pressures no satis 
factory fiactionation was obtained m the case of cod 
or sheep liver oils, and in both cases decomposition 
occurred recovery of the vitamin from the fractions 
was only 2 and 1 1 per cent respectively, as estimated 
by the colour test Distillation of the shark liver oils 
yielded only the higher alcohols, but the vitamin 
recovery was up to 60 per cent in the case of the 
Japanese shark liver oil It is oonsidereil that the 
ilostruction of the vitamin in the former case is due to 
the presence of complex alcohols and hydrocarbons 
of the terpene senes, which are only piesent in small 
proportions in the shark oils No fraction consisting 
txclusively of vitamin A was obtained, nor was it 
separated by crystallisation It appeals that it is 
present m Japanese sliark liver oil to the extent of 
1 per cent only, or less, of the unsaponifiable matter 
The authors are of opinion that it is probably a sterol, 
from the nature of its colour reactions, and suggest 
that its chemical composition may be elucidated 
rather by studying the properties of sterols than by 
attemptmg its isolation from a natural source 

In connexion with the destruction occurring on 
distillation at low pressures, it may bo mentioned that 
VVokes and Willimott (ibtd , vol 21, p 419 , 1927) 
•suggest, as a result of experiments on the effect of 
heat and oxidation on the vitamin A content of cod 
liver oil, that the destruction observed may be due to 
the presence of volatile organic peroxides 

In the identification of the complex alcohols present 
m hver oils, it is often necessary to hydrogenate the 
matenal and isolate the reduced products Drum 
TOond and Baker (loc cit ) foimd that reduction of the 
oil obtamed from the unsaponifiable matter of cod- 
liver oil, after removal of sterols by digitonin, did not 
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destroy completely the vitamin A content, but the 
reduction was admittedly incomplete Nakamiya 
and Kawakami (Set Papers, Inst Physical and Chem 
Res, vol 7, p 121 , 1927), however, found that 
hydrogenation of ‘ Biostcrm ’ led to complete loss of 
the vitamin activity 

Another line of approach to the chemical natuie of 
vitamin A has been the study of its relationship to 
certain plant pigments Xanthophyll has been shown 
to have no giowth promoting power (Willimott and 
Moore, Biochem J , vol 21, p 86, 1927 Kmedley 
Maclean et of , i&id vol 23, p 634, 1929), but several 
observers (v Euler, Maclean, Moore) have found that 
carotin m very small doses can restore normal growth 
in a rat maintained on a vitamin A deficient diet 

Colhson, Hume, Smeilley Maclean, and bmith (Bio 
chem J , vol 23, p 634) have investigated the nature 
of the vitamin A constituent of certain green leaves 

The material soluble in liglit jxitroleum was ex 
tractod from green cabbage and saponified the yield 
was 0 84 per cent of the dried leaves The unsaponifi 
able matter was fractionated by means of solvents 
cold alcohol extracted a sterol together with a sub 
stance giving the blue colour with antimony tri 
chloride hot alcohol extracted from the residue non 
acosane and di n tetradecyl ketone whilst from the 
final material carotin was obtained by extraction with 
light petroleum the carotin had definite growth pro 
moting power even m a daily dose of 0 003 ingm Fi orn 
white cabbage littlo carotin was obtained, and this 
matenal coiltained little vitamin A faiotm pre 
pared from spinauh and carrots was also active, in 
doses of 0 01 mgm daily, but it was obtained in a some 
what less pure condition than when cabbage was used 
as source The authors consider that possibly more 
than one substance can limction as vitamin A, that, 
in fact, the growth promoting power is the property of 
a special grouping of atoms which may occur in several 
different molecules they cite the observations of 
V Euler and his co woikers, who have shown that 
dihydro « crocotin is olso active Moreover, the 
absorption spectra of the blue colouis produced by 
vitamin A and carotin with SbCls aro aifferent, but 
no trace of the former appears in that of an active 
sampio of carotin, suggesting that vitamin A is not 
simply a contaminant of the latter It is possible that 
the negative results of Drummond as regards the 
potency of carotin aro duo to tho fact that his basal 
diet IS free from fat There is evideme that some 
constituent of the unsaponifiable fraction of tho fat 
IS necessary foi carotin to exert its growth promoting 
power 

Moore has also foimd that carotin can exert a 
vitamin A activity (Biochem J , vol 23, p 803 , 
1929 Lancet, vol 2, p 380 , 1929) His results 
confirm those obtamed by other workers, who have 
found carotin active, but his latest experiments have 
led to a different conclusion Carotin was fed to rats 
in daily doses of from 0 0001 to 0 76 mgm , after 6 
weeks the animals weie killed the fat extracted from 
the liver and analysed for vitamin A by oolorimcfnc 
and spectroscopic methods Ihe intensity of the 
vitamin A blue reaction (absoriition band at 6100 
6300 A ) indicated that a daily dose of 0 01 mgm or 
more of carotin increased the vitamin A content of the 
liver at tho same time only a very slight increase in 
the degiee of yellow pigmentation of the fat occurred, 
showing that carotin was stored to only a negligible 
extent in this organ Hence, even when a large excess 
18 mgested, carotin appears in the liver only m minute 
traces , the simplest explanation of the increase in 
ttie vitamin A content is that it was actually formed 
fiom a poition of the carotin eaten 

In a recent review Drummond points out that the 
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ordinary standards of chemical purity give insufficient 
security m biochemical work with substances so 
highly active as the vitamins (Ohem and Industry, vol 
40, p IT, 1930) The difficulties experienced m 
detecting ergosterol as the impurity m cholesterol 
whi<di 18 activated by exposure to ultra violet h«ht 
need scarcely be referr^ to in this connexion In this 
case, the doubt is as to the punty of the carotin used 
by the various investigators who have found it to 
contam growth promoting activity Drummond has 
obtained carotin of melting point so high as 186° it 
shined no vitamin A activity even m relatively large 
do^ He has also prepared di hydro-o crocetm 
hiB specimen failed to restore growth in rata deprived 
of vitamin A From the results obtained with liver 
oils, it may be estimated that the daily dose of the 
vitamin for a rat is probably less than 0 0001 ingm , an 
order of activity comparable with that of vitamin D 
If this IS so, preparations of vitamin A which must be 
given in larger doses to restore growth must necessarily 
be impure 

Physiology 

The presence of vitamin A in the diet is essential if 
it IS to be adeouate for growth and the maintenance 
of normal healtn E Mdlanby has stressed the latter 
function without vitamin A m the food, infections 
occur regularly among the experimental animals 
admimstration of large quantities to human beings 
may cure certain infections (see Nature, vol 122, 
p 760 , 1928) It must be assumed that vitamin A 
is, or IS the precursor of, an essential constituent of 
certain cells of the body without it they can neither 
multiply nor maintain their normal structure In 
many oases the onset of an infection appears to be 
facilitated by an alteration in the cells lining an ex 
posed surface when the vitamin is withdrawn from 
the diet 

Unlike vitamin D, vitamin A is not synthesised in 
the animal body hence it is im[)ortant to see that it is 
present in the food Thus the content of cow’s milk 
in this vitamin depends on the food gven the animal , 
It IS increased by feeding green food and cod hver oil 
The vitamin D m the milk can be increased by giving 
It in the food or by irradiating the cow or even the 
milk itself 

Yeast, a source of many interesting compounds, 
does not contam vitamin A previous conclusions 
to the contiary were the result of using a diet defioient 
m both vitamins A and D m testing for this vitamin 
(Hume, Smith, and Smedley MsKilean, Btochem J , 
vol 22, p 27 , 1928 ) 

The ultimate source of vitamin A is the green plant 
there has been considerable doubt as to whether the 
presence of bght is necessary for its formation or not, 
partly owing to the dif^oulty of excluding all light, 
partly owing to the fact that memy tests have been 
camM out using a basal diet deficient in both vita 
mins A and D The most recent work indicates, how 
ever, that vitamin A can be formed m the complete 
absence of light, except the mmimum required to 
feed and handle the ammals and collect the etiolated 
shoots Moore found that wheat seeds contained no 
vitamin A, that etiolated shoots fed to rats in a diet 
contaimng vitamin D but no A stimulated growth, 
although given to the animals after dark, and finally 
that the same result was obtained when no hgbt I 
except red was admitted to the room in which the 
animals were housed and the shoots grown throughout 
the experiment {tbtd , vol 21, p 870 , 1927 , vol 
22, p 1097 , 1928) It is, however, possible that the 
brief exposure to the red light m^ have been the 
essential factor in the production of the vitamin it 
IS certam that light can accelerate the synthesis, since 
green plant tissues are better sources than white 
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Education and Science >n the Civil Service 
Estimates 

rpHE Civil Estimates and Estimates for Revenue 
Departments (Vote on Account) for the year 
ending Mar 31. 1931, have been issued (82 London 
H M Stationery Office 3d net) The total of the esti- 
mates for the full year is £368,095,208, against a total 
of £320,190,106 voted for the current year, this latter 
total, however, includes supplementary estimates 
The Items in which readers of Nature will be most m 
terested occur in Classes IV end VI , and are as follows 



Eatiniste for 
lUW (Net) 

Total Net 
Eatlinate for 
l»29<8rthut^ 

ClBSS IV 

Board of Education 

£46,495,663 

£41,685,809 

British Museum 

207,263 

283,660 

Scientific Investigation, 

232,303 

228,278 

Universities and Col 
leges, Great Britain 

1,880,000 

1 660,000 

Scotland 

Public Education 

7,197,422 

6,173,485 

Class VI 

Ministry of Agriculture 
and Pisheries 

2,312 310 

2,963,863 

Beet Sugar Subsidy, 
Great Britain 

6,400,000 

4,260 000 

Surveys of Great Britain 

143,203 

140,980 

Forestry Coromission 

837,800 

600,000 

Development Fund 

625,000 

300,000 

Development Grants 

200,000 


Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Re 
search 

469,278 

446,214 

Scotland 

Department of Agrioul 

674,616 

484,047 

Fishery Board 

137,442 

68,806 


The details of Class IV estimates are now available 
(83 IV London H M S O Is 3d net) Under 
the heading “Scientific Investigation, etc”, there 
18 an increase of £4026 over last year’s estimate The 
position 18 shown m the following table 


Grants in Aid 

1630 

£10,000 

1,260 

600 

600 

600 

200 

25,334 

28,000 

3.000 

1,160 

600 

600 

600 

2.000 
3,000 

148,000 

7,269 

1929 

Increase 

Royatl Society 

Royal Geographical Society 
Royal Society of Edmburgh 
British School at Athens 
British School st Rome 
Royal Scottish Geographical 
Society 

National Library of Wales 
National Museum of Wales 
Solar Physics Observatory 
North Sea Fisheries In 
vestigation 

Royal Academy of Music 
Rcyal College of Music 

Royal Academy of Dramatic 

British Academy 

Ontral Library for Students 
Medical Research Council 

Otreb Grai^ 
Edmburgh Observatory 

£10,000 

1,260 

600 

600 

500 

200 

26,333 

27,000 

3.000 

1,160 

600 

600 

600 

2.000 

148,000 

7,246 

£ 1 
1,000 

3,000 

24 

£232,303 

1 228,278 

4,026 
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Under the heading '* Universities and Colleges, Ureat 
Britain ”, there is an increase of £280,000, the neater 
part of which, £243,110, is put down as unallocated 
grant 

The detailed estimates for Class VI , departments 
dealuw with trade and mdustiy , have also been issued 
(88-Vr London H M S O 3« net) From these it 
appears that grants for agricultural education and 
research are moreased on those of the current financial 
year by £1 65,4 1 0, the largest parts of which are £03,400 
for agricultural education and £67,760 for grants for 
research The Fisheries Department estimate shows 
an increase of £87,619 , this is largely aooounteii for by 
the provision of £80,000 for the construction of a 
new vessel for deep sea research and mvestigation 

The estimates for the Forestry Commission show a 
net mcrease of £101,800 , a large item here is the 
increase of £29,840 under the heading of forestry 
operations, the greater part of which is for the 
acquisition of land, buildings, and standing timber 

The Department of Scientific and Industrial Re 
search estimate shows a not increase of £23,064 over 
that for the current year Grants for investigation 
and research, distnbuted on the recommendation of 
the Advisory Coimcil, are increased by £5260, and a 
special grant of 100,000 francs (£4000) is to be made 
to an international fund for the erection and endow 
ment of a scientific station on the Col de la .Jungfrau 

The staff of the National Physical Laboratory is 
to be increased by nine, building research rwiuires 
ten more officers, chemical research five, food mvesti 
gation nine, forest products six, fuel research, 
includmg physical and chemical surveys, ten, radio 
research eight 


University and Educational Intelligence 


Cambridi e — The Appointments Committee of the 
Faculty of Biology B have appointed Dr R William 
son to be University demonstrator in pathology 
The Allen Scholarship of the value of £260 has been 
awarded to S Verblumsky, Donaldson Bye Fellow of 
M^dalene College 

Tnie Appomtments Committee of the faculty of 
Physics and Chemistry has moile the following 
appomtments Dr F 0 Mann, of Downing Colley, 
to be University lecturer in chemistry , Dr J D 
Cockcroft, of St John’s College, to be University 
demonstrator in physios , Dr i’ B Kipping, of Trinity 
College, to be University demonstrator m chemistry 


Edinburgh — The University Court has received 
with very great regret intimation from Prof Baldwin 
Brown of his desire to retire from the Watson Gordon 
chair of fine art at the end of the current academical 
^rear Prof Baldwm Brown was appointed to this 
chair, as its first occupant, m June 1880, and so is now 
about to complete his fiftieth year os professor The 
only previous instance of a professor serving ir ” 
University for fiftv years was that of Robert Jan 
professor of natural history from 1804 to lfR4 , 
his case, however, his lectures were delivered by a 
deputy during his last year of office 
The Court has accepted from Sir Edward Sharpey 
Schafer the books, portraits, specimens, and apyiaratus 
collected by him m the Etepartment of P^siology 
Mrs Kennedy Fraser has offered and the Court has 
accepted a collection of 280 phonograph records of 
Hebridean songs, mode by the Isle folk themselves 
I^e collection has been made m the course of Mrs 
Kennedy Fraser’s research work m the Hebrides 


The late Mr W . 
Tait, has bequeathed £ 


n of the late Prof P O 
o the Engmeenng Library 
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and £100 for apparatus in the Department of Natural 
Philosophy 

London — The following doctorates have been con- 
ferred D be in chemistry on Mr Bhupendranath 
Ghosh (University College), for a thesis entitled (1) 
“The R61e of Electrokmetic Potential in Colloidal 
Behaviour”, and (2) “Action of Alkali on Stannic 
Oxiile Sol ” , D So m physics on Mr Leslie Hartshorn 
(Imperial College— Royal College of Science), for a 
thesis entitled ‘ Studies m Precision Alternatmg 
Current Measurements ”, D Sc in mathematics on 
Mr W G Bickley, for a thesis entitled ‘ Two Dimen 
sional Potential Problems concermng a Single Closed 
Boundary ”, and other papers , D Sc (engineermg) on 
Mr H S Rowell, for a thesis entitled “ Suspension 
of Vehicles and Laminated Springs ”, and other papers 

Oxford — The annual rejiort of the Curatow of 
the Bodleian Library just published contams an 
account of re< ent improvements and additions in the 
Rhdcliffe (Science) Library, which now takes rank 
like the Indian Institute and Rhodes House Libraries, 
as a Departmental Library in coimexion with the 
Bodleian 


The Grocers’ Company is again offermg scholarships, 
each of the value of £300 a year, plus an allowance 
for exjienses, in furtherance of original research m 
sanitary scienc e Applications upon a prescribed 
form must be received before the end of April W the 
Clerk to the Grocers’ Company, Grocers’ Hall, E C 2 
Applications for Beit fellowships for scientific 
research are invited from candidates under the ago of 
twenty five years on the date of election The latest 
date for the receipt of applications is Apiil 16 Forms 
of application and particulars as to the fellowships are 
obtainable from the Rector, Imperial College of Scienc e 
and Technology, South Kensington, S W 7 

The Carnegie Trust for the Umversities of Scotland 
endows post graduate study and research by means 
of a scheme designed, to quote from the report of the 
chairman. Lord Sands, on the ildmmistration of the 
Trust for the year 1928-29,“ to disc over and if possible 
to supply within the limits of the Trust Deed the 
demand for higher study and research throughout 
Scotland ” For the completer fulfilment of this 
purpose, the trustees have resolved that m future 
graduate scholarships which carry an annual stipend 
of £176 for two years may be extended for a third 
year with a stipend of £200, and that the value of 
fellowships, tenable for a maximum period of three 
years, shall be £300 per annum instead of, as at present, 
£260 It will now be possible for a Scottish graduate 
to be engaged m research under the auspices of the 
Trust for a continuous penod of six years Reports 
on the work of investigators by Prof Arthur Hmithells 
(physical and chemiceu). Prof J T Wilson (biological 
and medical). Sir George Macdonald (historical, 
economic, and linguistic), and the Superintendent of 
the Royal College of Physicians, Edinburgh, affbnl 
ample evidence of the value of this work Prof 
Smithells notes with gratification an increasing en 
couragement of beneficiaries to secure the great 
advantage of some experience in foreign laboratories 
During the past year, the actual expenditure for 
endowment of research was £17,614, grants to univer- 
sities, etc , amounted to £48,020, and assistance to 
students m payment of class fees to £66,463 Repav 
ments (voluntary) by former beneficiaries (31 men 
and 32 women) amounted to £2606, the largest 
amount over received m this way in any year, and 
making with similar repayments in previous years an 
aggregate of £26,148 from 666 benenoianes. 
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Histone Natural Events 

Mar 17, 1669 Blood Rain at Chatillon>tur-Seme 
— ^The history of the Pans Academy of Sciences says 
“ There fell m various parts of the city, a sort of ram, 
or reddish liquid, thick, viscous, and stmking, which 
resembled a ram of blood The prints of neat drops 
of It were observed on walls ” It is beheved that 
this ram was composed of stagnant muddy water, 
raised by a whirlwmd from some pond m the neigh 
bourhood 

Mar 17, 1906 Earthquake in Formosa — This 
destructive earthquake, by which 1266 persons were 
killed and 7284 houses were totally destroyed, was 
chiefly remarkable for the somewhat complex dis 
tortion of the nound, along a fault at least 10 miles 
and possibly 30 mules m length Throughout the 
observed length, the north part of the fault was 
displsiced horizontally with respect to the other 2 8 
ft to the east, and in the greater part was depressed 
by 3 4 ft At the oast end, however, the vertical 
movement was reversed, and the south side was 
depressed relatively to the other by as much as 6 ft 

Mar 18,1667 Great Cold — The winter of 1666-67 

was known in Germany as “ the double wmter ”, 
because the rivers were frozen twice January was 
cold, February was snowy, but the ^eatest intensity of 
the frost occurred from Mar ISuntilMar 26,withnorth 
easterly winds The Zuider Zee was full of ice, and 
waggons were drawn over the rivers No one remem 
beH^ such severe weather so late m the season In 
England the winter was not especially severe, but the 
spnng was very cold On Mar 6, Pepys wrote 
‘‘The weather, too, being become moat bitter cold, 
the King saymg to day that it was the coldest day he 
ever knew m England " , and agam on Mar 7 ‘‘ This 

day was reckoned by all the people the coldest day 
that ever was remembered in England” Evelyn 
recorded ‘‘ Great frosts, snow, and winds prodigious 
at the vernal equmox , indeed it had been a year of 
prodigies m this nation, plague, war, fire [the Great 
Fire of London], tempest, and comet” On Apnl 4 
he added ‘ ‘ The cold so intense that there -w as hardly 
a leaf on a tree” 

Mar 19, 1719 Great Fireball — A brilliant appari 
tion was seen from the whole of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, Holland, and from the nearer parts of Germany, 
France, and Spain Halley discussed collected obser 
vations made of this meteor or fireball in Phtl Trant , 
p 078, 1719 In parts of England ‘‘withm doors the 
Candles gave no manner of Light ” , mdeed, ‘‘ for 
some few Seconds of Time, m all respects it resembled 
perfect Day ” In Liondon the path of the fireball 
(tuned as at 8 16 F H ) lay nearly m the direction of 
the Pleiades and Orion’s belt The moon, it may be 
noted, was nine days old The track deduced by 
Halley was from over Presteigne (hei^t 73 miles), 
Cardin, Tiverton (height 69jnile0) to Brest There 
were two explosicms, the first when the fireball was 
over Tiverton, when the soimd of it, accompanied by 
an air tremor causing windows and doors to rattle, 
was heard over an area extending from Cornwall to 
London , the second and greater explosion took place 
at the oxtmction of the meball over Brittany The 
diameter of the fireball is stated to have been fully 

miles, and its velocity along the visible part of ito 
track nearly 60 miles a second 

Mar so, 1784 Mirage at Malta — At 1 F M great 
excitement was aroused m Malta by the sudden 
appearance of what seemed to be a new islsmd 
Sailors and fishermen burned out to take possession 
of It, but it proved to be the top of Mount Etna, and 
later the hills and buildmgs of Sicily became visible 
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The appearance of the mountom top as an island 
mdioatee that no rays from such lower parts of the 
land as were normally visible could reach the observer’s 
eyes, and that the horizon was brought much closer 
tnan usual 

Mar ai, 1930 Sunspots and Aurora — The date 
of central meridian passage of an enormous stream of 
sunspots, visible to the naked eye on this day as a 
ourved streak nearly i of the sun’s diameter This 
region of the sun was active for about six months, 
and m the previous January contained another large 
stream but slightly inferior in size to that of March 
The length of these streams was of the order of 
150,000 miles, the aggregate area of the component 
spots being about 2600 millions of square miles On 
Mar 22-23 a severe magnetic storm occurred , the 
ranges m declination at Greenwich, and Stonyhurst 
were 86' and 160' respectively, whilst the ranges in 
horizontal force at both observatories exceeded 7OO7 
The accompanying auroral display was the finest seen 
for many years In parts of Great Britain, objects 
at several yaids’ distance could be plainly seen at 
midnight, and at times oven newspaper print could 
be read At Eskdalemuir, the ’ curtain ’ extended to 
withm 30° of the southern horizon 


Mar as, 1305 End of Long Wmter — Although 
not especially severe, the wmter of 1204-6 was very 
prolonged m north west Europe and England, the 
greatest cold laatmg from the middle of January to 
Mar 22 It was followed by great mortality among 
animals m Europe, especially sheep and birds, and 
this resulted m a famine In England there was great 
distress, and Stow records that a " quarter of oats 
[wM sold] for forty pence, that were wont to be sold 
for fourpence Also the money was so sore clipn^ 
that there was no remedy but to have it renewed ’ 


SOPPLBMBNTABy 

Mar 9-10, 1891 West of England Blizzard — Durmg 
the passage of a deep barometric depression eastwards 
along the Ekiglish Cnamiel, heavy snow fell ivith high 
winds over southern England, and especially in the 
south west Acoordmg to Mr Bonacina’s account m 
the Meteorological Magazine for 1927, m Devon and 
Cornwall the depth of snow averaged two feet with 
immense dnfts Trains were not only blocked but 
actually buned m snow, and some of the passengers 
nearly died of starvation The ‘ Zulu Express ’ which 
left Paddington at 3 p h on Mar 9 did not reach 
Plymouth until 8 30 F M on Mar 13 The Devonshire 
lanes remained blocked until the end of March, and it 
18 said that the snow remamed on the higher parts of 
Dartmoor and Exmoor until June There were a 
number of shipwrecks, especially on the south coast 
of Devon and Cornwall, in which many lives were lost 


Societies and Academies 

London 

Royal Society, Mar 6 — W J Elford Structure m 
ve^ permeable collodion gel films and its significance 
m nitration problems Optical studies have revealed 
two definite types of structure (1) microgel structure 
of microscopic order, (ii) ultragel structure of ultra 
miorosoopic order Gelation here is a process of phase 
transition resulting from the coagulating mfiuenoe 
of desolvation The nature and stability of the gel 
IB a function of the specific characters of the nitro 
cellulose and solvent, and the variation m free surface 
forces around the dispersed phase particles with differ 
mg degrees of molecular complexity of the system 
A oompleto explanation of the general behaviour of 
ultra filter membranes is afforded — T W Wormell 
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Vertical electric currents below thunderstorms and 
showers This paper describes observations on the 
discharge of electricity beneath thunderstorms and 
showers from a raised metal point, 12 3 metres above 
the ground In the course of a year, the net effect of 
the pomt IS to discharge about 4- 0 13 coulombs mto 
the atmosphere The majority of the clouds observed 
were of positive polarity, that is, mean height of 
positive charge m cloud was greater than mean height 
of negative charge In the locahty in question, the 
effective gam of negative eloctno charge by the earth 
through the mechanisms of point discharge currents 
and lightning discharges is at least as large as the sum 
of the positive charges brought down by the fme 
weather current and by rain The observations are 
m agreement with C T R Wilson’s liypothosis tliat 
downward current m line weather regions from upper 
layers of atmosphere to ground is, on the average, 
balanced by upward current in regions of cumulo 
nimbus from earth through cloud to upper atmosphere 
— G T Morgan and G R Danes Antimony analogues 
of the carbarole series A description of the anti 
momal analogues T of the carbazole senes IT The 
following structural formulas represent this analogy, 
where X is an alkyl or aryl radical 



X X 

The startmg point in this mvestigation is coininerci 
ally available diphenyl — R FortaiulC N Hinshelwood 
The kinetics of the oxidation of gaseous benzene The 
oxidation of gaseous benzene is a predominantly 
homogeneous reaction Tiie rate of reaction vanes 
according to a high power of the benzene conceritra 
tion , and a high ratio of benzene to oxygen favours 
rapid oxidation It appears probable that compara 
lively short reaction chains are propagated, the 
variation in the length of which gives rise to the 
abnormal influence of temperature and jiressuro on 
the velocity The chains are propagated more readily 
when the initial oxygenate product encounters 
another molecule of hydrocarbon than when oxidised 
further by oxygon — A Unmack, D M Murray-Rust, 
and Sir Harold Hartley The conductivity of thio 
eyanates m methyl alcohol At 26° C the univolent 
thiocyanates obey the square root relationship K, - 
A„ - ai-y/ c, and the degree of association is slight, 
but increases with the atomic number of the metal 
The divalent thiocyanates fall into two groups those 
of barium, strontium, calcium, and magnesium, which 
show considerable association, and zinc and cadmium 
thiocyanates, which are weak eleotrolyges — S J 
Wright The elasticity of Pmtsch crystals of tungsten 
The torsional moduli of rigidity of six wires, of which 
hve were single crystals of tungsten of different orient 
ations, while the remaming one consisted of three 
crystals, were determined by a dynamical method 
The results mdicated that the variations in elastic 
piopertios of tungsten crystals over the whole range 
of possible orientations would not exceed 1 part m 
200 It 18 concluded that tun^ten crystals are 
isotropic ~ Ramakrithna Rao Study of electro 
lytic dissociation by the Raman effect (1) The 
Ramon Ime at 4666 8 A is common to mtnc acid 
and mtrates , it is due to the NO, ion, and increases 
in mtensity with increasmg dilution of mtrio aoid 
The Ime at 4620 3 A is present only m nitno aoid, 
and corresponds to the undissooiated HNO, molecule 
It dimmisnes rapidly m mtensity with mcreasing 
<lilution, mdicatmg drssooiation of mtnc acid Vana 
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tion of the degree of dissociation is similar to that 
foimd from conductivity measurements but different 
m order of magnitude 

Society of Public Analysts, Feb 6 — R L Andrew 
The determination of minute amounts of lodme m 
soils and waters A modification of Fellenborg’s 
method bos been devised and 60 70 por cent of iodine 
added to a soil can be recovered The results 
obtamod by colorimetric methods are more trust 
worthy than those obtained by titration hails from 
the North Island of New Zealand contained from 
10 to 2100 parts of lodino in 10 millions, and the drink 
ing waters from 0 004 to 0 120 part jier 10 millions — 
D W Kent-Jones and A J Amos Preliminary 
studies m the bacteriology of wheat and flour A 
satisfactory procedure for enumerating bacteria m 
wheat and flour has been devised Freshly and 
normally milled patent flour (ontams less than 
20,000 blood heat bacteria, straight run flour less 
than 60,000, and lower grade flour up to 300,000 
per mn The tool organism content of any grade is 
nearly always gi eater than that for blood heat 
organisms htorago fleireases the number of both 
forms Organisms of the B rnesentertcua group are 
almost universally jiresent in flour and breail — H J S 
Sand The separation of metals by internal elec 
trolysis ’ The metal to be deteimined is deposited 
on a ]>latinum cathode, the essential feaUire of the 
method being that no electiii current is introduced 
from outside, but, instead, an anode of the baser metal 
IS employeil, which is placed in contact with a solution 
of one of its salts m a compartment separated by a 
parchment membiane from the solution to be ex 
nminod —Ella M Collin The rapid determination 
of bismuth and copper in lead bullion by mtenial 
electrolysis The method has been used to separate 
smaU quantities of bismuth and copper from large 
amoimts of lead, the loss basic metals being displaced 
from solution by means of load, without any external 
El M F — G Winthrop Leeper Notes on the thio 
cyanato method of detonninitig iron Influence of 
different classes of jibosphates Orthophosjihates do 
not interfere with the thiocyanate reaction piovicled 
that the ratio of phosphoric anhvilriile to iron does 
not exceed 100 0 02 mgm When extracting the 
ashe<l material with acid sufticn nt tune must bo 
allowed for anj pjrophosphate formed to be recon 
verted mto orthophosphate Both pyiophosfihates 
and metaphosphates rajudly destroy the colour of 
ferric thiocyanate 

Physical Society, Feb 14 - W E Summerhays 
The diffusion constant of water vapour Water 
vapour was allowed to diffuse down a vertical tube 
about 2 m in diameter, a steady concentration 
gradient being mamtamed from approxunate satura 
tion at the top to approximate dryness at the bottom 
The gradient was measured with two katharometers 
at a clofinito distance apart and the mass of vapour 
passing in an observed time was weighed The result 
IS 0 281 cm Venc at mean temjierature 16 1° C — 
M C Johnson A method of calculating the numerical 
equation of state for helium below 6° abs , and of 
estimatmg the relative unportance of gas degeneracy 
and mteratomic forces Oas ‘ degeneracy ’ (the effect 
of non Maxwellian distribution of molecular velocities) 
18 clistinguished from gas ‘ imperfection ’ (the effect 
of intermolecular forces) A thermodynamic method 
IS used to calculate the sum of degeneracy an<l im« 
perfection at 4° and 6° abs for helium — F D Smith 
T^e mametostnction constant for altematmg mag- 
netic fleklB A magnetostriction constant K for the 
Joule effect is defined by the equation p=KH where 
p M the alternating me^arucal stress produced by a 
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amsll Alternating magnetic field H superposed on a 
steady magnetic field It is shown that the alter- 
nating mtensity of magnetisation / produced by an 
alternating strain W/J is given by the equation I = KW*, 
K bemg the same constant m both equations These 
equations are used to calculate the motional imped- 
ance of a lammated ruig toroidally wound and 
vibrating m its fundamentid radial mode 

Dobixw 

Royal Dublin Society, Jan 28 — Henry H Dixon and 
T 71 Bennct- Clark (1) Responses of plant tissues 
to electric currents Previous experiments on plant 
tissues revealed an S shaped relation between response 
and voltage This result might be interpreted as due 
to the response of cells of modal size m the conducting 
tissue to a certain voltage, each cell rospondmg on the 
‘ all or none ’ principle , or it might be that the 
responses of the mdividual cells vary m magnitude, 
and that a modal response is given by these cells to 
a certam loltage In the present experiments, the 
stammal hairs of Tradeacanita consistmg of a smgle 
filament of cells were used Tlie same S shaped 
relation was found Hence it is evident that the 
component cells gave responses of different magmtudes 
according to the voltages applied, and teat the ‘ all 
or none^ prmciple takmg the cells as units is not 
effective This result was confirmed on other fill 
form tissues — (2) Electneal properties of emulsions 
Emulsions of water and olive oil oontauung both 
sodium and calcium soaps were prepared so that ex- 
ceedmgly slight mcrease m the [Na]/[Ca] ratio caused 
the emmsions to change from the water m od state 
to the oil m water state This change occurred 
when a sufficient potential difference was applied 
across the emulsion The effect was detected most 
readily by noticing the change in resistance of the 
emulsions These were of the order of 10 megohms 
before the stimulus, and between 1 megohm and 
100,000 ohms after Living protoplasts and water 
m oil emulsions are apparently the only systems of 
which the electrical conductivity changes m this 
manner as a result of the apphcation of an electrical 
stimulus — C O'Sullivan and J Reilly Studies m 
peat (4) Low temperature carbonisation under 
various conditions — H A Cummins Experiments 
on tee estabhshment of noe grass {Sparttna Town 
aendxi) m tee estuary of the Lm 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, Feb 3 — Marcel Brelot 
The equation A u =cu, where c >0 admits singular 
points, and a corresponding Fredholm equation with 
smgular nucleus — S ScbolefI The analytical solu- 
tions of partial differential equations with two inde- 
pendent vanablee — J S Lappo-Danilevski Obser- 
vations on the note “ Analytical functions of a smgle 
variable substitution ” — T Takduchi The Brownian 
movement m a field of thermal radiation — E Darmots 
and J Martin The influence of alkaline molybdates 
on tee rotatory power of gluoose Studies of the 
rotation of glucose solutions m solutions oontauung 
sodium hydroxide and molybdenum tnoxide as a 
function of the tune The results suggest the forma- 
tion of a compound NaMoO„3C,H,^, — E Sevin 
The emission of spectral Imes m an electric field — 
R Deaglio The action of light on thermionio pheno- 
mena When the thermionio current is far from 
saturation, the mcrease of the thennoeleotronio cur- 
rent produced by light on the filament is almost 
oompfetely a true photoelectric effect — Er Toporescu 
The potentials of metals m pure hquids From the 
study of the potential differences shown by aplatmum- 
aino couple m vanous alcohok, it was found that 
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there is no parallelism between the potoitial diftw- 
enoes and the dieleotno constants of the liquids — 
S Schliritch The photoohemioal transformations of 
photovoltaic battoriee — F Bourion and E Rouyer 
Boiling pomt study of the molecular equdibna of 
resoremol in solutions of banum chloride — Ballay 
Eleotrolytio deposits on alumimum and its alloys 
For the prelimmary treatment of the alumimum or 
alloy a hot slightly acid solution of femo ohlonde is 
proposed After this treatment, nickel can be de 

r ted electrolytically as a strongly adherent film — 
Cornubert The constitution of the so called 
ronic compounds — Max and Michel Pol- 

e passage of a tertiary aminoxide into a 

dtalkylhydroxyiamme N-oxynomaroeme — Pierre 
Viennot The geology of the Rhune massif (Basse- 
Pyr4n6es) — Cazalas The evolution of the vaouome 
of Chara m its relations with the movements of the 
oytoplasm — Mile Gabrielle Bonne and S Buehet A 
curious oaso of floral proliferation m Rosa al/pvna — 
G Dinulescu The presence m France of Oastrophilua 
tnermts The larvte, obtamed from horses suffenng 
from the disease caused by this parasite, were trans 
ferred to a suitable medium and growth to the final 
stage completed outside the animal — L Mercier 
The variation of certam pieces of the male genital 
sheath of Pollmia rudta , the importance of this 
variation for the idea of species m the higher Myo 
daria — Raymond Hovatse A new mode of symbiosis 
m cochmeal insects — E Roubaud Evolutionary sus 
pension and obhgatory larval hibernation, caused by 
heat, m the common mosquito, Ctdex pipxens True 
diapauses and pseudo diapauses m insects — J Leftvre 
and A Auguet The influence of the hygrometno 
state of the air on metabolism Hypotonus in a 
moist warm medium Making use of the calonmetrio 
chamber described m an earlier communication, ex 
perunents with sheep proved that for relative humidi 
ties less than 86 per cent, the evaporation of the body 
8 not disturbed, but when the humidity exceeds 90 


discussed from the theoretical, hygiemc, and practical 
points of view — Pierre Girard and J Parrod The 
nation of hydroxymethyl 4 imidazol, at low tem 
peratures, startmg with fructose in a solution of 
ammomacal cupno hydroxide The slow oxidatioh 
of laevulose, by shakmg with oxygen in ammomacal 
copper solution, gave a base, identified through its 
picrate as hydroxymethyl 4 imidazol — A Paillot 
The cellular and humoral reactions of antimicrobial 
immunity in the phenomena of symbiosis in Macrosx 
phum Jaeece — Y Manoudlian Hereditary syphilis 
and evolutionary forms of the treponeme — J Alquier, 
Mile L Asselin, Mme M Kogane and Mile G Stl- 
vestre de Sacy The variations of the mmeral com 
position of the bone tissue m the normal rat, rachitic 
rat, and the rat cured of experimental nokets The 
cure of rickets, controlled both clpncally and radio 
logically, does not necessarily imply that the mmeral 
composition of the bone hcM returned to the normal 
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Progressive Physics 

T he conception of segregation and integration 
put forward by Herbert Spencer in his “First 
Principles ” seems to be illustrated by changes m 
the character of the correspondence columns of 
Nature m recent years During the War, and 
even befoit, few communications to these columns 
were published from scientific workers outside 
Great Bntain , the proctss of segregation tended 
to collect them around separate geographical 
centres Since then, however, the international 
outlook of science has begun to reassert itself, and 
investigators everywluro desire to make their 
methexis or results as widely known as possible 
Early pubbcation serves a useful purpose, not only 
as a prtliimnarv announcement of work to bo 
described more fully later in a special journal or 
before a scientihc society, but may also save other 
investigators from devoting time to a piece of re 
search work which is being earned on elsewhere 
This function of the coriespondtnce columns 
of Nature has become increasingly important 
since what Prof Smithells has calk d ‘ electronomv ’ 
became a branch of physical science, and stimu 
latcd active work in a wide and fertile field of 
mathematical and exponmental inquiry At the 
present time, more attention is devoted to ex- 
plorations of this held than to any other sciontifae 
region , and this activity is reflected m our 
correspondence columns as it is in the Proceedingti 
of the Royal iS’ociefi/ Nature is, howevei, an 
international jouraal of science, and commumca 
tions for publication as ‘ Letters to the Editor ’ 
come from many countnes 
An accumulation of such correspondence is 
relieved to a slight extent this week by the pub 
hcation of a Supplement containing a number of 
letters on atomic ph> sics and related subjects The 
variety and intricacy of the subjects dealt with in 
these letters illustrate most forcibly the difficulty 
inevitably encountered by any jihysicist who at 
tempts to keep himself familiar with even the barest 
outlines of work being earned on outside his own 
special branches, and pan passu, the problem in 
selection of material which confronts teachers' of 
the more advanced portions of the subject 
The value of the critical accounts of current 
research which appear from time to time in the 
PhystLaharhe Zeitschrifl, the new Physical Review 
Supplement, and other journals, and in the small 
monographs now being published in Great Bntam 
as well as in Germany and France, cannot bo 
overstated, whilst Prof Sommerfeld’a ‘ Wellen 
ffiechamscher Erganzungsband probably in as 
wide use as his classical “ Atombau and Spek- 
tralluuen ”, offers the wave mechanics as a useful 
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tool and mode of expression of results to those 
whose interests are pnmanly experimental At 
the same tune, the theoretioal equipment which is 
essential for a full appreciation of the imphoations 
of the new meohamos is so heavy that the active 
oo-operation of a tramed mathematician is as 
necessary m much laboratory work as the servioee 
of a glass-blower and mechanic 
There is at least one important branch which 
does not happen to be represented in the supple- 
ment, namely, that concerned with the hne spectra 
of atoms Hund’s theory of spectra, which per 
mits of the prediction of the exact types of speotoal 
terms that will result from any configuration of 
the electrons of an atom, has already led to such 
great advances m the analysis of oomphcated 
spectra that the analjrsis of all line spectra now 
appears to be only a question of time There are 
still notable gaps, particularly in connexion with 
extreme ultra violet spectra and the spectra of the 
rare earths, but these no longer offer the seenungly 
insuperable barriers they once presented It must 
be remembered, too, that Hund’s theory correlates 
the terms of spectra with the discrete energy states 
of the atoms in far more detail than in the parent 
theones of Bohr and Sommerfeld, so that, for ex- 
ample, H N Russell’s analysis of the arc spectrum 
of titanium is m effect a statement of the mdindual 
energies of hundreds of known configurations of 
neutral titamum atoms, and gives these energies 
with the high precision of spectroscopy 
This subject still offers a wide field for experi- 
mental research, as does the problem of the inten 
sities of Imes, of particular importance in astro- 
physics m view of the wealth of material offered 
by stellar spectra The ongm of the lines of the 
coronal spectrum of the sun has still, however, to 
be establi^ed, and the ‘ forbidden ’ hnes of oxygen, 
mtrogen, and iron found m some stars and nebulae 
have still to be produced m the laboratory 

Band spectra oontmue to attract much attention, 
and here agam Prof Hand has been largely mstni- 
mental m placing the theory of molecules on a sound 
basis The fortunate fact that Baman spectra csui 
be obtained without extraordinary difficulty is also 
leading to the accumulation of much valuable 
information about the properties of molecules — 
there are no less than five oommumoations on this 
subject m our Supplement , and it is perhaps not 
looking too far ahead to envisage a tune when an 
enumeration of the infra red frequencies of a new 
compound will be regarded as necessary to its 
description as melting-pomt and crystal structure 
Thie extent to which experimental research has 
been fostered dunng the last decade by the large 
oommercial laboratones, m particular by those 
interested in the production of lamps and wireless 
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apparatus, has still perhaps to be appreciated fully 
Qmte apart from the work done directly by these 
bodies, which mcludes such important contributions 
to pure science as Davisson and Germer’s work on 
the diffraction of electron waves and Langmuir’s 
investigations of the properties of highly ionised 
gases, a high standard for manipulation has been 
created, the necessity for which arises from such 
facts as the making or mamng of the eleotron- 
emittmg properties of a filament by a layer of 
impunty on the surface one atom thick The 
widespread use of diffusion pumps, the less general, 
but highly desirable use of mduotion furnaces for 
degassmg metals tn vacm, and the mtroduction of 
new types of glass for containing vessels have come 
largely from their example and pioneer work 
In one respect, however, the activities of the 
commercial laboratories and other non-aoademio 
estabhshments are a little disquieting As Prof 
Andrade has pomted out, twenty-five or thirty 
years ago the young man who wanted to devote 
his life to expenment turned automatically to the 
umversities , now, if he wants to earn a hving, 
he turns, almost automatically, away from them 
(Journal of ScierUtJic InatrumenU, February 1930, 
p 49) It IS highly probable that the universities will 
nevertheless oontmue to be the home of theoretioal 
physics, and it may be questioned if this partial 
divorce of the two mam branches of the subject 
will be for the ultimate good of either 


Problems of Plant Physiology 
Growth and Trojnc MovemenU of Plants By Sir 
Jagadis Chunder Bose Pp xxix+447 (Lon 
don, New York and Toronto Longmans, Green 
and Co , Ltd , 1929 ) 21« net 

O N examining the prohfic pubhcations of Sir 
Jagadis Chunder Bose, oonoeming vanous 
plant physiological phenomena, one is mevitably 
impressed by the umque style which he adopts in 
attackmg the vanous problems with which he has 
dealt His methods are often stupendous m then- 
departure from orthodoxy (for which, maybe, he is 
to be congratulated), m experimental accuracy, and 
m the forethought for possible expenmental error 
His results, too, have often astou^ed many of his 
contemporary workers, but their value, unfor- 
tunately, IS too often uncertain, through his bmng 
rather preoiptate m drawing his conclusions 
Such a generalised opimon of his works is scarcely 
changed by this pubhoation, " Growth and Tropic 
Movements of Plants ”, his latest work Yet, 
whatever one may feel atout the value of the bulk 
of this author’s work from a purely physiologioal 
point of view, one must admit its value in other 
ways There probably are very few plant physio- 
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logisto who have attacked so many controversial 
problems m such an ongmal manner Thu, at 
any rate, stimulates thought and cnticum m 
others, which is all to the common good Such 
may be said of nearly all Bose’s work, and especially 
of hu well-known exploits into the mysteries of 
plant responses and the ascent of sap m plants 
In this new senes of investigations, Bose has 
certainly mamtamed hu reputation as an ongmal 
worker along unusual luies Hu methods are 
exclusively hu own, and m an admirable fashion 
does he go on, not from where a previous worker 
left off, but in a manner pecuhar to himself In 
thu work on growth and tropums, the expenmental 
method is, in general, briUiant if not for its accur 
acy, then for its onginahty But these pheno- 
mena, like all others, demand an ultimate exposi- 
tion of the truth Thu can never be cloaked, as an 
ideal, however enthusiastic one nught become over 
a certain theory One feels, therefore, to do thu, 
we should strive for it m as simple a way as possible 
Simphcity, so far as it can be mdulged, u always the 
more desirable, so long as it mamtains a practicably 
natural state of affairs, and thu u possibly where 
Bose still remains at fault, for hu expenmental 
methods are usually far too complex m construction 
In stnvmg to give weight to hu convictions, 
Bose — broad-nunded as he u in hu outlook on 
science (the science of the umverse, as he calls it 
elsewhere) — muses the mark very badly m hu un- 
fortunate exclusiveness where the work of others 
IS concerned Correlation of results of different 
workers u not only helpful to the student, but 
also u it essential, if such results sue to carry any 
degree of conviction Thu exclusive attitude of 
Bose, thu failure to emphasise contrasts and com- 
parisons with the work of others, has been exemph- 
ffed so often as sometimes to prove exasperating , 
and such aloofness u demonstrated here agam 
The majonty of the methods involved m thu 
new senes of mvestigations are siimlar to the pre- 
vious ones adopted by the author, m that the 
plant u made to record its own autograph Yet 
one or two are worthy of special note 
Several new methods are desonbed for the 
measurement of growth in plants The author’s 
ontioum against &e orthodox type of instrument, 
the auxamometer, u that an undesirable length of 
time u necessary before any appreciable result can 
be obtamed !l^e auxanometer, in any case, u of 
httle use, except for demonstration purposes, and 
such onticism u so clear as to be unnecessary 
However, Hie new apparatus u undoubtedly much 
more desirable than the auxanometer 
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Bose’s high magnification creseograph u a splen- 
did piece of apparatus which obviates many of the 
usual errors In it u used the optical lever, which 
the author mtroduced into expenmental physio- 
logy several years ago Much expenmental error, 
such as tension due to levers, stretchmg of con- 
nexions and fnction at the fulcrum, has been in- 
geniously eliminated 

This creseograph is claimed to be highly sensi- 
tive, measuring a very small increase m growth, 
over an exceptionally small penod of time To 
quote an actual statement, Bose claims that this 
apparatus permits the record of growth elongation 
of 0 00006 mm and a difference can be seen over an 
mterval of 0-05 second This is indeed sensitive 
as compared with methods which have been previ- 
ously at the disposal of the plant physiologist 

In his studies of growth phenomena, Bose still 
mamtains his conception of rhythmic pulsations m 
life processes This is exemplified m his statement 
that growth is a pulsatory movement, bemg the 
resultant difference in each pulsation between 
elongation and recovery This suggestion is a 
very plausible one, no doubt, but the expenmental 
evidence obtained by the investigator appears to 
be considerably lacking in conviction 

Two other methods of measunng growth are 
described m the book One is termed the “ Method 
of Falling Weight ”, and the other the “ Method of 
the Inclmed Plane ” Neither, however, seems to 
be so sensitive as the optical lever creseograph In 
all three cases, the author takes change m hnear 
dimension as an expression of growth This, of 
course, cannot be accepted without reservation, 
yet, m spite of this and other drawbacks, the 
methods (and especially the first) might be used 
with advantage m any plant physiology laboratory, 
if only for demonstration purposes 

Many studies on the effect of conditionmg factors 
of growth are descnbed These, however, have 
produced few observations of paramount im- 
portance, and, on the whole, the results are rather 
disappomtmg In these mvestigations, too, Bose 
betrays a definite detemimation to miroduoe new 
methods, to the exclusion of other already estab- 
hshed ones, which may be better This is clearly 
emphasised m his experiments on the effect of 
temperature, although his own method is perhaps 
better, for obtainmg gradual changes m tempera- 
ture Otherwise, a gas or electric thermostat 
would perhaps meet the case much more efiSoiently 
t 111 ' aU this work on growth, surpnsmgly little has 
been brought forward of amy value from the point 
of view of newness or possible revolution of ideas 
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that, we would naturally look for, since our know 
ledge of growth phenomena is so deplorably made 
quate at present The first section of the book, 
therefore, apart from one or two methods which 
are decidedly well worthy of note, is disappomting 
In the second pait of his book, Bose has attacked 
the problems mvolved in plant tropisms Here his 
mvestigations begin with the assumption that he is 
out ^ prove that the average physiologist is quite 
wrong in his conception of the various meohamsms 
involved in tropistic curvatures Despite the 
many theories put forward, the average thinker is 
quite prepared to admit that we know practically 
nothing of this section on plant hfe processes Bose’s 
reference to the generahsation that shoots are posi 
tively phototropic and roots are negatively photo 
tropic, as being “ hasty ”, is quite unnecessary and 
ill founded, since this generalisation has been re 
jected for some time now 

Bose’s methods of attacking these problems are 
very similar to the previous ones, and again, some 
might well be apphed to demonstration experi 
ments, although the author emphasises agam their 
extreme sensitiveness No new facts have been 
exposed, except perhaps that m all probability 
(although Bose states it dogmatically) the latent 
penod may be much shorter than has been hitherto 
supposed This is mterestmg and leads one to 
suggest that possibly, when a still more sensitive 
recorder has been devised, it may be established 
that no appreciably latent period really exists 
In his investigations on geotropism, earned on 
along similar lines, the author states that it is un- 
necessary to assume that geotropic reaction is 
really different m the root from that in the shoot 
Although many theones, concerning either one or 
the other or both, have been put forward by various 
workers, nothing has been genuinely accepted, and 
this assumption certainly has not His use of the 
term ‘ stimulus ’ and so forth mvolves a defimte 
meaning for them, just as definite, so he states, 
&8 such terms m ammal physidogy This is only 
natural, of course, in view of his conception of a 
plant nervous system , but even now, m spite of 
his observations, it seems doubtful whether plant 
physiologists are justified in acoeptmg these terms 
Concerning the geoperceptive region, Bose makes 
some observations which, reactionary though they 
may be, might prove of considerable interest By 
means of an electric probe (which we have met 
before m this author’s works), he has attempted to 
show (and has himself concluded) that such a region 
exists a^ a cylindrical layer, emne distance below 
the surface of the organ This layer, one assumes 
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from his statements, is not absolute, since it appar 
ently merges msensibly, with deohnmg excitabihty, 
from a maximum to a mimmum nearer the surface 
and a mimmum nearer the centre Such an ob- 
servation may prove of value , but one cannot help 
suspecting that the methods used and the results 
so far obtamed make the whole conception very 
questionable at the moment 

All imtabihties, according to Bose, should not be 
considered as separate phenomena, but rather as 
variants of a common one This observation only 
voices the suspicions of many plant physiologists 
It therefore is of little value, and especially smee the 
experimental evidence brought out is insufficient 
to warrant this assumption, although it certainly 
does not tend in any other direction 

Tlie evidence, on the whole, in the latter half of 
the book is meagre and lacking m conviction 
Much has been done which is of great interest 
from an experimental point of view , but little new 
18 there to evince any theoretical considerations 
In fact, one might almost say that Bose could, 
with just as much confidence, have postulatixl his 
theones of tropisms from the few facts that have 
already been established by previous authors, with 
simpler methods 

The whole book may be descnbeil as a practical 
note book-one written by a student with endless 
onginahty, perseverance, conception of method, 
and amazmgly delicate technique , but also with a 
tendency to misconstrue results and form precipi- 
tate conclusions Nothing really new has been 
added to our very scanty store of knowledge of 
these subjects — a little more detail perhaps — and 
much has been done which one feels might just as 
well have been left undone, at any rate, for the time 
bemg Me really know so little about natural 
phenomena and natural conditions, that to examme 
the effect of unnatural or artificial ones, as Bose all 
too frequently has done here, seems almost sacri- 
lege, at the moment 

One might say that, instead of being content with 
a toy of simple proportions. Sir Jagadis has as- 
sembled one of more complicated parts and enor- 
mous dimensions Thus, with enthusiasm has he 
spent much time with his ingenious contnvance 
and made it do all manner of wonderful tfungs (per- 
haps with more exactitude than the simpler one, 
and, if so, this is desu-able) , but it has done 
nothing new , and, in such cases, there is always 
the risk of missing the wood for the trees, or, worse 
still, finding the wrong wood Much more desirable 
would it be to get a greater mass of trustworthy 
facts and, couphng them with those obtamed by 
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other woi^ers, make more posuble deduotiona, 
rather than to set out to impress an idea at all 
costs, which, after all, may be wrong 

Until this 18 done (and one feels that we hare not 
been helped to any appreciable extent by this 
latest work), we must perforce remam in the 
morass of scientific hypothesis, which is decidedly 
unsound where tropisms are concerned, until such 
time as we obtain the evidence necessary to our 
attaining a more substantial conception of the 
actual truth L J F Brimble 


Science in the Fifteenth Century. 

Science and Thought m the Fifteenth Century , 
Studies m the History of Medicine and Surgery, 
Natural and Mathematical Science, Philosophy 
and Politics By Lynn Thorndike Pp xiv + 
387 + 10 plates (New York Columbia Uni 
versity Press , Ixmdon Oxford University 
Press, 1929 ) 24« net 

I T IS most satisfactory to be able to record that 
the last few years have been marked by an 
ever increasing output of literature dealing with 
the early history of the natural sciences, and the 
excellent advice of the Hebrew poet, 

“ Let us now praise famous men ”, 
has been taken by many, who have thereby followed 
the good example of Nattjkk, which for several 
years past has made references from time to time to 
the achievements of bygone scientific worthies In 
spite of absence of manuscripts and other first hand 
documents in the Umted States, the same ends are 
bemg pursued by our friends across the water , and 
by none with greater enthusiasm than by Prof 
Lynn Thorndike of Columbia Umversity His most 
recent book comprises a senes of studies chosen to 
illustrate the thought and science of the fifteenth 
century, a penod which is less well known them the 
eather, and perhaps more frmtful, period of B<^r 
Bacon, but which is also well worthy of mvestiga 
tlOT) 

To place the subject in its proper light and 
atmosphere, the mam characteristics of fourteenth 
century science are outlmed m a useful mtro 
ductory chapter, which is calculated to astonish 
even those mechanical creatures of habit who, 
havmg “ stopped thinking and readmg twenty 
years ago”, repeat “old slurs and disparaging 
generahsations at the expense of the middle ages" 
Qur author quotes many examples of the high 
culture and advanced Ijiiinkmg of scholars of^^e 
tu«lfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuriee, euch 
ag Qootun, Buddmi, Albert of Saxony, and also 
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Nicolas Oreeme, whose ideas concerning physics and 
astronomy were remarkable By 1326, Richard of 
Wallmgford, father of tngonometrv, had brought 
measunng instruments and clocks to a marvellous 
state of perfection Gunpowder, the blast furnace, 
the marmCT’s compass, and many other inventions, 
were all available for useful purposes even so 
elaborate a surgical operation as rhinoplasty had 
been successfully accompbshed 

The status of medical practitioners in the fifteenth 
century is illustrated by early Itahan disputations 
as to the relative importance of medicine and law, 
in which it IS argued that the lawyeis have attained 
to a higher social position than the doctors, because 
they do not soil themselves by plungmg their hands 
mto viscera, and so on Is this, perhaps, the 
reason why the Royal Society includes so few 
surgeons among its fellows even at the present day ? 
But it may be that the science of medicine is still, as 
John of Arezzo suggested, “ under the rule of Mars 
and Scorpion invidious, malevolent, plotting 
against and hatmg all others ’ ’ Then appropnately 
follow chapters dealing with the surgery of Leonard 
of Bertipaglia , an anonymous “ Practica Cirurgie ” 
assigned to John Braccia of Milan, or to Peter of 
Tossignano who used to prescribe caustic water , 
and lastly, an autopsy by Bernard Tomius, of which 
both the origmal text and a translation are pnnted 
Among mmor medical writings, one by John of 
Arezzo on poisonous mushrooms, their appearance, 
black, livid, or green when cut open, their bemg 
rendered harmless when cooked with wild pears , 
and the symptoms of poisoning, and its cure by 
vomitmg, have a perennial interest 
In deahng with Nicholas of Cusa, Prof Thorndike 
strikes a more controversial note, and pomts out 
that, at least so far as the astronomical system with 
which the name of Cusa is associated is concerned, it 
IS probable that exaggerated praise has been muted 
out to him For, so far from bemg an important 
precursor of Copenucus, Cusa scarcely carried his 
system beyond that of Ptolemy All he appears to 
have said is that the earth hew a movement, and its 
position vanes a httle m consequence The work 
of Cusa’s protig^, George von Peurbach,the Virgilian 
scholar and inventor of the geometer’s quadrate, is 
next discussed He is remembered as the trans- 
lator of SIX books of the Almagest, but unfortunately 
his version, havmg been made brevtorem lucidiorem- 
que than the onginal Greek, is a poor substitute 
for it His reputation, like that of Begimnontanus, 
has ” reoeived rather undue emphasis from modem 
German hutoitcal scholarship, wheieas uqil^llMent 
years the Ei^uh, French, Italian, and %«xdidii 
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inath«matioians of the fourteenOi and fifteentli ] is fairly exhaustive, httle excavation having as yet 


centuries have been lees studied and written about’* 
The French arithmetic of Jehan Adam composed 
m 1476 concludes this section of the book The 
remainder deals with treatises on politics, moral 
philosophy, and other matters, but many readers 
will take pleasure m being introduced to the “ De 
Constitutione mundi ”, by John Michael Albert of 
CarrasW’, the probable sources of whose information 
are carefully traced by the author 

We owe a debt of gratitude to Prof Thorndike 
and to the Dunning Fund for this volume of mis 
oellaneous studies now presented to us 

Greenland 

OreenlaTid Published by the Commission for the 
Direction of the Geological and Geographical In 
veetigations in Greenland Editors Prof M 
Vahl, Vice Admiral G C Amdrup, Dr L Bob4, 
Prof Ad 8 Jensen (Published at the Expense 
of the Carlsberg Fund ) Vol 2 I'he Past and 
Present Population of Oreenland Pp iv+415 
(Copenhagen C A Reitzel , London Oxford 
University Press, 1928 ) 35s net 

T he first volume of “ Greenland ” was reviewed 
m Nature of Mar 23, 1929 This, the 
second of the three volumes planned, deals ex 
clusively with the past and present inhabitants 
Of the SIX articles, three are concerned with 
Eskimo ethnology and archaeology, and three with 
the now extinct tenth century colonisation by 
Norsemen 

Dr Birket Smith provides a full and interesting 
account of the present day Greenlanders, their dis- 
tribution, mode of life, and matenal culture A 
contrast is made between the high -arctic type at 
Etah (Sir John Ross’s Arctic Highlanders) and the 
subarctic kayak-usmg people farther south The 
former can still be named Eskimo , the latter are 
Greenlanders, half Eskimo, half European They 
appear to have none of the disadvantages so often 
imphed by the term ‘ half breed but on the other 
hand, with usages and habits modified by Danish 
mfluence, it can even be claimed that Greenlanders 
are m many ways superior to unmixed Eskimo 
stock Their number at the present time is about 
14,000, compared with 6000 at the beginning of 
last century Dr Birket Smith’s description u the 
only full and accurate account of these people 
wntten 8moe4(t(p|)ublication of Dr Rmk’s ” Danish 
Greenland ” 11^1877 

ShwUr artmles deal with intellectual culture, and 
with Eskimo ^rohseology The latter, though brief. 
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been undertaken The nature of the older (Thule) 
culture IS explained Eskimo ongms and the lines 
(rf immigration are discussed , from this it appears 
that the balance of evidence now is in favour of the 
view that north east Greenland was peopled by 
way of the north, and that the track of the immi- 
grants lay so far north as lat 83° N 
The first of the articles on the Norse settlements 
IS a general account by Pmnur Jonsson based on 
historical records This is followed by a desenp- 
tion of the farm sites by Daniel Brunn , in this 
article reference is made particularly to the eco 
nomio conditions considered likely at the time of the 
occupation Finally, Dr Norland summarises the 
finds made at the Herjolfsnes burial ground in 1921, 
when well preserved clothing of fourteenth and 
fifteenth century type was found in ground now 
permanently frozen Dr Norlund concludes that 
the colony died out as a result of the consequences 
of unsatisfactory diet, and that there was a com 
plete absence of any intermingling with Eskimo 
The view that there had been a setting in of colder 
conditions is apparently not so confidently held 
The three articles on the Norse settlements are brief 
accounts of a subject on which lately a good deal 
has been written they show that Danish writers 
at any rate have refrained from making the history 
of the old colonies m any way fictitious or unduly 
sensational 

Both Eskimo and Norse sections of the book con- 
stitute most admirable accounts of the past history 
of Greenland and of the living conditions found 
there to day This book is defimtely the authori- 
tative work on Greenland and Greenlanders 
I Apart from its being indispenBable, it is exceed- 
ingly well written and well produced 

J M WORDIB 

I Our Bookshelf 

Dk Tierwdt der Nord und Ostsee Begrundet von 
Gnmpo und E Waglor Herausgegeben von 
G Gnmpe Lieferung 16 Teil 9a Acultfera, 
von H J Nierstrasz und H Hoffmann , Teil 
11 f Thalassobtonte und thalassophik Myna 
poda, von O Sohubart , Teil 12b, Ptsces 
Pp 64-1-20 -t- 141 + 164 (Leipzig Akademisohe 
Verlagsgesellsohaft m b H , 1929 ) 8 80 gold 
marks 

With the fifteenth Lieferung (12 h 3) of this work 
the portion dealing with the fishes ends, the present 
part consisting of an appendix dealmg chiefly with 
distribution The fishes can now be obtained in a 
separate volume entitled “ Die Fwche der Nord- 
und Ostsee In Part 9a (Acu^wa), Dm N F, 
Nierstrasx and H Hoffmann give a good account 
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of the Aplaoophora and of the Chitons In Part 
Ilf (Thalaesobionta and thalassophile Mynapoda), 
Dr Otto Schubart desonbes the maritime and sub- 
maritime M^apods There are a large number of 
the Aplacophora m this region, but although theur 
anatomy is fairly well known, there is a lamentable 
gap in our knowledge of their development and life 
histones, the chief work on these having been done 
with species from elsewhere The same may be 
said of the Placophora, although more is known of 
this group and the eggs of a few of our common 
forms have been seen All the species are very 
clearly described and figured with details of the 
plates, so that identification should be easy, and the 
anatomy, biology, and distribution are fully dis 
cussed 

The large number of myriapods which are more 
or less marine is surprising Most of these hve on 
the shore between or above tidemarks, and they 
belong to several different groups Dr Schubart 
gives a very interesting account of these, especially 
with regard to their biology Some of them can 
remain abve under water many days, although 
not so long m salt water as in fresh, and in no case 
18 It a natural habitat Damp, salty situations are 
by no means avoided, the chief localities being 
rocky and stony shores The internal anatomy is 
barely touched upon, but much space is given to 
the distribution and ecology of the species Most 
of the illustrations are original photographs or hne 
drawings 

A School Geometry By A Walker and O P 
McNicol Part 1 (Books I III) Pp viii+266 
38 Qd Part 2 (Books IV VII ) Pp vi+26l- 
492 38 6d Part 2, Section 1 (Books IV V ) 

Pp VI + 261 352 28 Part 2, Skstion 2 (Books 

VI VII) Pp VI + 351 480 2« (London, New 
York and Toronto Longmans, Green and Co , 
Ltd . 1930 ) 

This book is an improved version of the type of 
text book on elementary geometry that began to 
appear about thirty years ago It is carefully 
wntten and the supply of exercises is better than in 
some of the older books, but there is the traditional 
emphasis on ‘bookwork’ which seems somewhat 
out-of-date When examination papers m geo 
metry consisted half of Euclid’s propositions and 
half of riders demaadmg some real geometrical 
power, all that teachers could hope to do for their 
feebler pupils was to get them to understand enough 
about the subject to write out thg propositions 
mtelligently Nowadays, what is demanded is 
some power of independent thought sufficient to 
answer simple questions which, though they can 
scarcely be calM riders in the old sense, are de 
finitely not bookwork It is found possible to 
satisfy this demand save m very exceptional cases, 
and it can scarcely be doubted that the modem 
trauung is the more valuable 
The process of learmng propositions in a de- 
finite sequence, whether Euchd’s or some other, 
comes nowadays later in the geometry course, and 
18 not generally regarded as the matter erf primary 
importance Therefore a text book arranged like 
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this one, on traditional hnes, is not probably the 
most oonvement, especially for an inexperienced 
teacher who is perhaps doubtful about how the 
readmg should be arranged 
The prmtuig and general arrangement of the book 
reflect the greatest credit on the prmters and pub- 
lishers ^ jj 

Lefona aur lea ayatimea d’4quattona aux dinviea 
partieUea Par Prof Maunce Janet (Cahiers 
scientifiques, Fascicule 4 ) Pp viii + 1 26 (Pans 
Gauthier Villars et Cie, 1929 ) 30 francs 
Prof M Janet has produced a valuable contnbu 
tion to the analytical theory of partial differential 
equations It opens with a clearly written intro- 
duction 111 which are discussed the chief problems 
ansmg out of the general theory to be considered 
Then follow two chapters on “ Calcul inverse de la 
d^nvation ”, existence theorems, and the linear 
partial equation of the second order m one unknown 
function 'rheso chapters lead logically to the 
development of the most important part of the 
subject with which the book is concerned, namely, 
the reduction of any system of equations to the 
canonical system of Riquier The final chapter 
18 devoted to systems m involution, m which an- 
other canonical form is considered This is based 
upon M Cartan’s development of the Pfaffian 
system 

Numerous examples providing particular applica- 
tions of the general theory arc given Many of 
these are followed by mterestmg analytical notes 
Finally, valuable notes upon convergence of senes 
solutions and the charactenstic multiplicity of 
systems, together with a bibliographic summary for 
further reading, arc given as an appendix 

Plane Tngommetry By Prof J B Rosenbach 
and Prof E A Whitman Pp ix + 216 (New 
York John Wdey and Sons, Inc , London 
Chapman and Hall, Ltd , 1929 ) 10» net 
This is, m general, quite a well written book, 
though, in some respects, on old hues It covers 
elementary tngonometry to the loganthmic solution 
of triangles, and makes a good begnming by defining 
the functions of angles of any magmtudo with the 
aid of CO ordinates Qrcular measure is also 
developed early and used frequently throughout 
the text If, however, it is deemed necessary to 
devote a section to the theory and practical use 
of logarithms, there seems no reason for deferring 
such to the last chapter, especially when Ic^anthms 
are freely used from Chapter u onwards The 
section on the hnear equation aoosfi + 68mfl»cis 
not wholly satisfactory Greater emphasis should 
be laid on the introduction of irrelevant roots by 
squarmg than is given in Ex 2 on p 108 llie 
method of transformmg to a quadratic m tan 
does not seem to be dealt with 
There are plenty of good examples for which 
five figure talmeB are reqmred, but some of the 
calculations involved are unnecessanly heavy The 
book is well pnnted, and answers to the examples 
are provided 
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Letters to the Editor. 

[The Editor does not hold hxmadf reaponeMe for 
optmons expreaaed by hts eorreeponderOM NexAer 
can he undertake to return, nor to correepond unth 
the wntere of, rejected manuecnpte intend^ for thta 
or any other part of Natdbe No notxee m taken 
of anonymoue communtcattone ] 

The Ovary Stimulating Hormone of the Placenta 
The production of prematurity m young female 
rata and mice by Smith and Engle m America, and 
by Zondek and Aschheim m Germany, through the 
use of the anterior pituitary gland transplant or 
emulsion has afforded a great stimulus to further 
mvestigation of the hormonal control of gonadal 
activity The latter mvestigators have demonstrated 
that effects somewhat similar to those following pitiu 
tary gland implantations can be elicited m immature 
rats and mice by extract of pregnancy urme which 
has been render^ oestrin free They have likewise 
shown decidua, placenta, the corpus luteum of preg 
nancy, as well as pregnancy blood, to contain an 
ovary stimulatory hormone analogous to that of the 
anterior pituitary gland 

Dr B P Wiesner, of the University of Edinburgh, 
experimented extensively with extracts of the placenta 
by the use of sulphosalicylic acid He is of the 
opinion that his own experiments have demonstrated 
the existence m placenta of two hormones, one of 
which he called * Rho I ’, which is oestrogenio in 
action, earning prematurity phenomena in rodents , 
the other, ‘ Rho II ’, has a luteinising action on the 
ovary and causes a state of pseudo pregnancy (see 
Wiesner, Edtn Med Jour , February 1930, p 73) 

Dr Wiesner visited my laboratory m September 
1029, and asked me to take up the problem of con 
oentration and purification of tne ovarian stimulatorv 
hormone of placenta which he has termed ‘ Rho I ^ 
The problem was, therefore, made a subject of special 
study in this laboratory, and the results of our 
mveetigations to date, which appear to be of great 
interest, may be summarised as follows 

1 The placenta (human or ox) contains an ovary- 
stunulating hormone the mjection of which into 
immature rats and mice causes prematurity pheno 
mena (Confirmmg Zondek and Aschheim, and 
Wiesner ) 

2 The active principle has been obtained m a 
fraction which is micro crystalhne m character 
After repeated recrystallisations, 0 0015 mgm of 
such a fraction has been found to represent one rat 
unit 

3 Active extracts which have been rendered 
rotein- and hpoid free, as well as cestnn free have 
een standardised in terms of rat units The mam 

festation of prematurity phenomena (confirmed by 
raioroscopio sections of ovary, uterus, and vagina) 
has been the basis of the biological test 

4 Active extracts have been shown to withstand 
m wtro digestion with pepsm and trypsin without 
appreciable loss of their physiological activity 

6 It Itfis been repeatemy demonstrated that potent 
extracts ipay be effective when administered by the 
oral route The amount of extract, administered 
orally, required to produce defimte stimulation of 
the immature ovary may be very little more than the 
effective subcutaneous dose 
« The effects of daily injections, over long pwiods, 
of active extracts have been studied m ration to 
tlto histoh;^ of the genital tract and also jn relation 
to pregnancy apd lactatiop in the a<^t female rat 
7, uimature female rats, as a rule, become cyclic | 
following induction of prematunty phenomena 
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8 Several instances of normal matmg’have occurred 
m trMted rats thirty five to fifty dajrs of age. 

9 ^dult rats which have received two to ten rat 
units daily have manifested the normal cyclic changes, 
have been impregnated and produced litters of normal 
size at the normal gestation period, and have shown 
no impairment of lactation Some of these rats are 
now m their third pregnancy since the mjeotions 
began 

10 Cluneal trial of the placental extract m a 
selected group of cases of ovarian hjipofunction, with 
the collaboration of Dr A D Campbell, has been 
productive of results which are most encouragmg 

This phase of our work at McGill University is now 
a subject of intensive study With the oo operation 
of the staffs of the Royal Victoria and Montreal 
General Hospitals, the following types of cases are 
being studied 

(o) Delayed puberty, (6) dysmenorrhoea, (c) 
amenorrhcca, (d) metropathia hs^morrhagica, (s) 
menopause, (f) toxsemia of pregnancy, (g) certam 
neurological and psychiatric cases, (A) thyroid dys- 
function 

The extract, in liquid form, is being iwlministered 
by mouth 

11 It IS our opinion, in the light of experimental 
evidence, that the hormone of the placenta with which 
we are dealing is not identical with the anterior 
pituitary ovary stimulatory principle (‘ Rho I ’ of 
Wiesner) It is produced, we beheve, by an active 
process in the placenta itself Its physiological effects 
on rodents are suggestive of the all or nothmg law 
It will activate an immature or hypofunctioning 
ovary, but has little effect upon the normal organ, and 
no effect on a castrated mdividual 

If we are correct in this assumption, then one should 
be able to demonstrate that the diseased placenta 
produces less of the active pnnciple Assay expen 
ments which are now being made on placenta, both 
normal and pathological, obtamed at vanous penods 
of gestation, will do much to settle this point 

J B COLLIP 

Biochemical Laboratory, 

McGill University, 

Montreal, Canada, Feb 20 

The Crystalline Style of the MoUusca and a 

Carnivorous Habit cannot Normally Co-exist 

The crystalline style of the Lamellibranchs and 
many Gastropods consists of a gelatmous rod formed 
of protem of a globulm type It would, therefore, be 
readily digested by any extracellular proteoclastic 
enzyme m the alimentary tract Smee the develop- 
ment of the carnivorous habit demands (with such 
rare exceptions as the one noted below) the presence 
of an enzyme capable of breaking down the flesh of 
the prey into soluble polypeptides and ammo acids 
(for example, in Coelenterates, Decapod Crustacea, 
and Cephalopoda), it follows that a mollusc cannot 
normally both possess a style and be a carnivore 

A brief survey of those molluscs which possess a 
style will emphamse this pomt The style is umversally 
present m Lamelhbranohs Here feeding is by cihaiy 
mechanisms, the food being selected according to size 
only There is no extraemlular protease m the gut. 
the only extracellular enzyme being that set free by 
the dissolution m the stomach of the head of the style 
and that acts exclusively on starch mid glycogen 
(Yonge Zooplankton may survive passa^ tmoimh 
the gut Minute particles of animal matter (for 
exunple, blood oorpuedee ffom fish) may ingested 
and d^ted by wandMiim phagocytea, which paaa 
through the gut waO mtd the imnatt and thence back 
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into the tiaaues More mmute xnatter still may be 
digested intraoellulerly by the cells of the digertive 
diverticula The principal food of Lamellibraifths is 
fine phytwlankton 

In the Qastropods the style is present m a variety 
of genera (see Robeon * and Maokmtosh *), but on 
examination these are seen to fall into two groups 
according to the mode of f eedmg There ore ( 1 ) those 
that have oiliai^ feeding meolmnisms and (2) those 
that scrape their food with a radula Exoimlea of 
the first are provided by Creptdcda, Galyptrma, Capvlua 
(Orton,* Mackmtosh,' Yonge*), Vermetua (which I 
have recently had the opportunity of exammmg on 
the Great Barrier Reef) and their allies among the 
Ttemoglossa, and the Thecosomatous Pteropods 
(Yonge *) among the Tectibranchs In the latter case 
the gradual loss of the radula, jaws and ‘salivary’ 
glands handed down from carnivorous ancestors, m 
the senes Oavciima — Cymbulia — Qleba, with a simul- 
taneous evolution of a more perfect ciliary feeding 
mechanism and of a small style (Meisenheimer ^), is 
especially stnkmg In the second class are moluded 
many ‘ scrapers ’ (Yonge •) of vegetable food, such as 
PatMa in the Docoglossa, FtsmrtUa m the Bhipido- 
glossa, and a variety of Teenioglossa moliiding Pciudea 
tnno, Tumtetta, and ,4pofr^w (see Robson* and 
Mackintosh * for full list) Perhaps the best case is 
that of Lamina (Pterocera), which has a large firm 
style lying in a separate sac (Woodward »), the animal 
foMing by means of a deUcate radula on the softest 
of filamentous weeds As I found In Australia, this 
animal has no extracellular protease m the gut, the 
‘ saUvary ' glands are absent or degenerate, and is 
so specialised a herbivore as even to possess a powerful 
extracellular cellulose 

The details of my mvestigations on reef molluscs 
will be published in due course 

Passing to typical carnivorous Qastropods, very 
different conditions are found In Naltca, Murex, 
Pterotrachea, and PUurobranchcea (Hirsch »♦) there 
are in all cases powerful proteases m the alimentary 
canal secreted by the ‘ salivary ’ glands and possibly 
also by the digestive gland m the first two, and by 
the latter alone in the last two In Syoolypua (Mendel 
and Bradl^ “) the ' salivary ’ glands secrete a powerful 
protease, the secretion from the digestive gland bemg 
concerned only with the digestion of fats and carbo 
hydrates 

There is one exception which, to an imexpected 
degree, proves the rule The Septibranchs (Yonge *•) 
have lost the ciliary feedmg mechanisms of the other 
Lamellibranchs and developed a muscular feedmg 
mechanism operated by the movements of the septum 
which enables them to swallow dead or dying animal 
prey, such os small Crustaceans, Annelids, etc The 
stomach has lost the sorting function it possesses m 
the other Lamelhbrcmchs, hM elongated, developed on 
mtenor homy Immg and powerful circular and longi 
tudinal muscles, and in this way become a xrushing 
gizzard m which the prey is brokm mto fine f rodents 
llie small style is apparently practically funotionless 
There is no free protease m the alimentary tract, the 
food particles being conveyed through the exception- 
ally wide ducts into the tubules of the digestive 
diverticula, where they are digested mtracellularly 

In my first paper on Mya (Yonge **) I attributed 
the dissolution of the style in the stomach to a secretion 
from the digestive diverticula of a protease I have 
smoe had a number of opportumtiee of correcting this 
error i the digestive divemcula of the La m el l ibranchs 
do not secrete The style, as pomted out previously 
m these pagee (Yonge **), which consists of an aml^e- 
teno prot^, IS solid at the low pH of its formation 
(4 5-5 8 acooidmg to fhe species), but dissolves in the 
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less acid contents of the stomach, thereby releasing 
the enzyme and lowering the pH of the stomach 
contents to about the optimum conditions for the 
workmg of the enzyme (Yonge *) Its disappearance 
m animals where the style-sac is in free commumcation 
with the mteetine is due to unfavourable conditions 
oausmg a decrease m secretory activity which is no 
longer able to keep pace with the process of dis 
solution 

Summansmg, it can be stated with confidence that 
the presence of a crystalline style in any mollusc is 
a certain mdication that the animal m question 
possesses no extracellular proteoclaatic enzymes and so 
cannot digest any but the very minute particles of 
protem matter which can be mgested mtracellularly 
Such an animal is, therefore, except where a powerful 
crushing gizzard is present as m the Septibranchs, a 
specialised herbivore C M Yonok 

Marine Biological Laboratory, 

Citadel Hill, Plymouth, 

Feb 27 
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Contamination by Dust Particles and 
fntenslve Desiccation 

As 18 stated by H B and M Baker in their 1912 
article, it was a letter in regard to desiccated calomel 
that 1^ them to study the effects of intensive desic 
cation on boiling points and other physical properties 
of liquids, a field in which the many investigators who 
have since entered it have obtained results that are 
outstandmgly discordant In lookmg back at the 
work of Smith and Menzies, published in 1911, one 
can readily see that, in workmg with calomel, they 
were fortunate m being able to heat the substance to 
be desiccated for months at 115°, while the drymg 
agent, in another portion of the same apparatus, 
could bo kept at room temperature But one can 
recall also a feature of the work that is not obvious, 
namely, that, by reason of the methotls used, their 
dry system was presumably unusually free from 
contamination with atmospheric dust Recent work 
m this laboratory has again brought to our attention 
the importance of atmospheric dust 

One finds that salt hydrates show periods of 
induction, not only preo^mg the process of de 
hydration, as was remarked ny Faraday and has 
b^ since confirmed by many others, but also 
preceding the processes of rehydration and of de 
Iiquescence This has been best observ^ with 
crystals grown from a state of lower hydration by 
gain of water from the vapour phase If such crystals 
are grown within a closed vessel, the conditions are 
favourable for the formation of a virgm surface, which 
refuses to be readily hydrated 
Under suitable conditions the gam of water, once 
begim, proceeds with that change of rate through a 
maximum which is oharactenstio of an autocatalytio 

E ess This is m agreement with Langmuir’s 

ithesu, which, for this case, would state that the 
tion reaction which transforms the lower to the 
higher hydrate takes place only m -the region where 
both the solid phafes are in contact Tm presence 
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of the higher hydrate, the function of which may 
pOMibly be filled by other solids, isomorphous or 
otherwise, funushed by dust, promotes the reaction 
Dust may evoi furnish particles of salts that are 
deliquescent under the conditions of the experiment, 
thus making possible hydration of the salt studied 
by water in the liquid phase One could not, there- 
fore, hope to observe, nor does one observe, the 
behaviour mentioned above if starting nuclei, furnished 
by dust, were thickly spread over the surfaces of the 
cryatala.of the lower hydrate In such a case, the 
mducUon penod would be lackmg and the rate of 
reaction a steadily diminishing one as the zone of 
reaction progressed, with dimmishmg area, toward 
the centres of the crystals , and this has been the 
common observation in the past The induction 
penod observed, under suitable conditions, prior to 
combmation with water, and the initial slowness of 
the process, may well explam the expenmental 
findings reported in the literature concerning the tm 
expected meffioiency of such substances as anhydrous 
oupne sulphate or calcium oxide when used for the 
drymg of gases 

Wiui reference to the effect of mtensive desiccation 
on the boilm^ points of liquids, F O Rice has very 
properly considered the presence of dust as affecting 
superheating, although without lUummative result , 
and he point^ out further that dust particles present, 
if they also must be dried, will delay the drying of a 
system con taming a liquid It may be added that 
certam substances contnbuted by dust particles may 
promote the changes imder observation just as 
effectively as does water itself 

One should recall, also, the mdependent and con 
cordant findmgs of Wolski and of Kennck that 
ordinary distilled water contains about 20,000 motes 
per cubic centimetre Other distilled liquids may be 
m like case Moteless water shaken in ordmary ‘ clean ’ 

g lass apparatus rapidly acquiree many motes Even 
ismissmg from consideration the motes suspended in 
the liquid, one is able to bring forward e^lditional 
reasons, beyond the mere sealing of captllanes, for 
timeously heatmg to the fusion point all glass apparatus 
designed for work on the effects of intensive desic 
cation For example, this fusion of the glass may 
flux and fix the loose scale that yields the motes, and 
will certainly enormously diminish the area of the 
quasi jiorous internal sunace of glass that has been 
cleaned and roughened by cleamng solution Again, 
the fusion process may engulf and incorporate 
beneath a relatively plane glass surface dust particles 
of such ubiquitous salts as sodium chloride, as well 
as the ash of those organic particles which, in using 
Baker’s aur current technique rather than the vacuum 
technique for drying apparatus, have been burned 
to ash 

Fuller reports of studies of these matters will appear 
elsewhere Ai.am W C Mbnzixs 

Pnneeton University, 

New Jersey, U,S At 
Feb 11 


The Green Flash In Southern California 

Since my earher letter on this subject (Nature, 
Aug 4, 1928) was written, I have made many more 
observations of the flash at sunset and many of the 
flash at Eunnse Most of the flashes at sunset have 
been seen from our former residence on a hill near the 
old campus of the University, from our present rest 
dense and the new campus itself m Westwood HiUs, 
from the streets of Los Angeles^ and from the beaches 
n^ Los Angeles, as the sun has set over the Santa 
Monica Mountains, Santa Catalma Xdand, the ocean. 
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or clouds lying low above the ocean or moimtains 
All but one of the flashes at sunrise have been seen 
from Westwood Hills as the sun has risen over the 
Baldwm Hills and other elevations east and south 
east , while one of the most beautiful was seen from a 
peak on the eastern nm of Death Valley 

The observations of these beautiful but variable 
phenomena have been very numerous Usually no 
record has been kept , but m the 32 day interval 
Aug 20-Sept 20, 1928, I witnessed the flaiidi at sun- 
set 13 times , and I am confident that I have since 
seen a greater number of sunset and sunrise flashes 
m an mterval no greater In the 32 days referred to, 
fogs and clouds interfered on 9 days , the back 
ground of sky was too bright on 3 days , observations 
could not bo made on 5 days, although it is practically 
certam that the flash would have been seen on some 
of these daw if it could have been looked for , and 
on 2 days the flash was not seen when conditions were 
judged favourable for its appearance It is probable 
that the flesh was seen also on one of the days men 
tioned above as having too bright a sky On this 
occasion three observers m Tujunga watched the sun 
set over the Verdugo Hills, which were too close and 
too high for satisfactoiw observation, and two out 
of the three reported that they saw the flash On 
account of the numerous fogs and cloudy horizons at 
the beaches hero, it is usually easier to get the flash 
over the mountains or hills than over the ocean, smee 
the elevations are likely to bo high enough to be out of 
the (og and low enough and remote enough to give 
suffloient dispersion 

I have repeatedly witnessed the transition between 
the blue and the green of the flash, and also the yellow- 
ish green of the upper portion of the sun which often 
proves the flash at sunset and follows it at sunrise 

Contrary to what appears to be the usual impres 
Sion, the green flash is at least as easy to observe when 
the sun is considerably reddened os when it is bright 
I have sometimes been suronsed that the sun could 
be so red and yet have sufficient green left to show 
the flash The blue, of course, does not appear m 
such circumstances 

Many of the observations referred to, including one 
of the most brilliant, have been over low lying clouds 
On one occasion I saw the sun flash green first over 
the top of a cloud, and then, a little later, through a 
hole m the cloud 

On a numbei of occasions I have seen double flashes 
as the sun has set, first over a low lying cloud and 
shortly afterward over the ocean beneath , and on 
one occasion I witnessed what I believe to have been a 
tnple flash, as follows The sun first set over a low 
cloud and flashed green , then it set over the sea 
beneath and flashed green , and finally the light re- 
flected from the lower surface of the cloud to the sea 
turned green before it disappeared 

S J Barnett 

University of Califorma at Los Angeles and 
California Institute of Technology, Feb 3 

Taxonomic Imjiortance of the Terminal Seg- 
ments of Psychodld Larvss 

Althouoh in the last quarter of a century a con- 
siderable amount of advance has been made m various 
parts of the world towards the classification and 
morphology of the ima^ of the family Psychodidss, 
our systematic knowledge of the immature sts^ of 
the group is surprismgly scanty This is perhaps due 
m the first place to the aeoluded nature of the breeding 
places of the members of this family, and secondly to 
the foot that, unless and until the complete life history 
of each species is studied thoroughly m the laboratory. 
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one la not m a position to place an egg, a larva, or a 
upa to a particular species While engaged m the 
reeding of sandflies at the Kala azar Research 
Laboratory of the Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine 
and Hygiene, I had an excellent opportunity of study 
mg the immature stages and more especially the 
larvae of the species occurring locally 

During a course of systematic study of the larvae 
bred from strams of known species, I found that the 
specific differences are prommently confined to the two 
termmal segments in the case of the genus PhM>o 
tomm and only to the last segment in the case of the 
genus Paychoda Owing to the semi aquatic nature of 
environment adapted by Paychoda larvae, the termmal 
segment becomes modified into a tubular structure 
with the spiracular openings arranged at its tip , 
specific variation was also observed in the case of the 
sclentes surrounding the anal pore The Phlebotomua 
larvae, on the other hand, are remarkably terrestrial 
(with a senes of pseudo legs), and with the modification 
of the sclentes of the doreo ventrally flattened termmal 
segment admirably adapted as an adiimct organ of 
locomotion in the larvae as well as a nxmg structure 
for the pupae, the posterior pair of spirauiles becomes 
shifted to the penultimate sea^ent in the larvie The 
structural modifications of the terminal segments of 
two genera and five species occurrmg locally have 
been studied by me and my classification is based on 
the vanable nature of these structures The foUowmg 
^nera and species have been studied Genus 
Paychoda , Paychoda bengahnau Brun , Paychoda 
plumoaa sp nov , Genus Phlebotomua, Phlebotomua 
argentipea Ann and Brun , Phlebotomua papataau 
Scop , and Phlebotomua {babu) mrnutua Rond 

A detaileil work on this line is in progress and will 
be published elsewhere 

S Mukebji 
(Entomologist 
under the Indian 
Research Fund Association) 
Kala azar Research Laboratory, 

Calcutta School of Tropical 
Medicine and Hygiene, 

Calcutta, Fob 13 


Integration of Sunlight In the Tropica 

A PHOTO BLEOTEOLYTic method of integrating sun 
light has been described by Atkins and Poole (Proc 
Roy Dub Soc , vol 19, p 169) The electric current 
in a photo electric cell is proportional to the hght 
fallmg on it, and the latter can be mtegrated over 
any period of time, by measunng eloctrolytically the 
total quantity of electricity that passes through a 
sensitive voltameter m senes with the cell In 
Dublin, where this method of sunlight integration 
has been carried out, the averoge illumination for a 
bnght sunny day in November was estimated as 
10,000 metre candles for ten hours 

Using a modified form of the apparatus, which will 
be deacnbed elsewhere, siiqilar mvestigations liave 
been carried out by us in Rangoon The observations 
were made during the early part of November, and 
it may be of interest, for comparison purposes, to 
record the results which have been obtain^ during 
one week, when the illumination from day to day 
was decid^ly vanable With the apparatus employed 
a deposit of 8 81 x 10-“ gm of copper corresponds to 
an average illumination of 600 m o for one second, 
and the hght was mtegrated each day over a penod 
of six hours 

For bright sunny days, the copper deposited varied 
from 9 9 mgm to 12 4 mgm , corresponding to an 
average illumination of about 260,000 to 326,000 m o 
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A day of variable sunlight gave a deposit of 4 9 mgm 
corresponding to an average illumination of 126,000 
me, whilst the illumination on a particulaily dull 
day was about 60,000 m c 

In the British Isles an average of 50,000 m c is 
({uoted as a reasonable figuie for a twelve hour bnght 
summer's day, which appears to bo about the same 
as that obtained by us over a shorter period, dunng 
a particularly dull day m the tropics, whilst the 
average illummation over a sunny day m the tropiCs 
IS considerably in excess of the maximum illumination 
attained during a summer's day in the Bntish Isles, 
which IS quotM as reaching approximately 150,000 
me A method is being devised of mcreasing the 
sensitivity of this method of simlight integration, so 
as to obviate the necessity of employing very sensi 
tive methods of chemical analysis, which is a dis 
advantage when a great number of records are being 
made 

It IS intendeil to make a complete study of the 
illumination at dilTeront times of the year, and, under 
various conditions, also to record diurnal variations 
m the illumination 

J A C Teeoan 
O K RcNDsnn 

University College, 

Rangoon, Jan 16 


The Gibbs -Ewald Reciprocal Lattice 

As I received no proof of the note appearing imder 
the above title m Nature of Feb 15, p 238, I wish 
here to correct certain misprints and to make some 
slight modifications which would otherwise have been 
made in the proof 

In line 7, for K read k, and m the equation in line 14, 
reail for /, the ex|>onential e The distance between 
any two adjacent planes is of course nl(u^ +«,* +»V)* 
[The fractional index waa omitted from the ongmal 
letter — Ed , Nature ] 

In the penultimate paragraph, 1 wish to delete all 
but the first sentence , and to substitute the following 
“With the usual summation convention we write 

einuiK = j j 

both sets of co ordinates being referred to an affine 
system of oblique axes * of constants a, b, c, and angles 
a, p, r, appropriate for the crystal under considera- 
tion '' In accordance with this modification the trans 
formation equation of the last paragraph would then 
read F(u,x*) = 0 

A L Patterson 

Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, 

New York Gity 


A Superconducting Alloy with Reeiatance 
Temperature Hyeteresls 

In some experiments made m collaboration with 
J F Allen and J O Wilhelm, we found that the 
resistance of a ternary alloy of bismuth, lead, and tm 
dropped slowly with temperature in the usual manner 
down to 9° K , where it suddenly fell to zero On rais 
ing the temperature, the alloy remains superconduct- 
ing up to a temperature of 1 3 2° K , at which pomt the 
resistance reappeared and rose quickly to a steady 
value at 13 S'* K This would appear to be the first 
tune that a resistance temperature hysteresis effect 
has been observed and measured 

J, C MoLxnnan 

Umvorsity of Toronto 
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E«rly Man in China. 

Prof Q Etuoi Surra. F R S 


rpHE recoimusonoe inaugurated m 1921 by Dr 
-L J Q Andersson on behalf of the Geological 
Survey of China has brought to light evidence of 
exceptional interest and importance for students 
of arohseology and human palseontolo^ In the 
provmoe of Honan, Dr Andersson discovered a 
nch mdusti^, including pamted pottery, the cul- 
tural link oi which with ancient Sumer is widely 
admitted It provides positive confirmation of the 
early diffusion of culture from Mesopotamia to the 
eastern limits of Asia dunng the third miUenmum 
BO In addition, he recov^ed a number of uiter- 
eating human remams m association with the early 
industries m Honan and Kansu His survey has 
also been responsible for the discovery of the fossil 
remams of the early Pleistocene genus of the human 
family which Prof Davidson Black called 8tn- 
aiUhropua — ^roughly contemporaneous with Ptihec- 
arUhropiu and EoarUhropua 

(1) In Palceoniologta Sxntca (Senes D, Vol 6, 
Fasc 1) Prof Davidson Black has completed the 
statistical mvestigation of the Kansu and Honan 
skulls found with the pamted ^ttery and has 
compared them with specimens from later Kansu 
prelmtonc sites as well as with more recent craiua 
from northern China and elsewhere In this labon- 
ous work, he has followed the mathematical methods 
devised by Prof Karl Pearson and his school The 
mterest and value of this elaborate monograph is 
not dimuushed by the fact that the results obtamed 
fully confirm those announced m 1926 from simple 
observation, before Dr Black had begun the statis- 
tical analysis of the material He has now estab- 
lished the fact that the prehistoric population of 
eastern Asia m the thi^ miUenmum b o was 
sufficiently akin to the modem inhabitants of 
northern China to justify the apphcation to them 
of the term ‘ proto-Chmese ' He notes, further, 
that the earher members of his senes diverge much 
more widely from the modem tyjie than do those 
of the later prehistono phases of culture In cer- 
tain suggestive features the earhest types present 
some near resemblances to the Khams-Tibetan 
tjrpe desonbed by Dr Morant 

(2) Prof Davidson Black is to be congratulated 
on the promptitude with which from time to time 
he has placed at the disposal of anthropologists the 
information relatmg to the vanous d^ovenes of 
fossil remains of Stnanthropus The “ Preliminary 
Note on Additional Smanthropus Matenal ” issued - 
m the BvUetin of the Oeologtad Survey of China 
(Vol 8, No 1, 1929) deals with the matenal found 
m the autumn of 1928 at Chou Kou Tien m the 
course of excavations earned out by Dr Birger 
Bohlm, Dr C G Yong, and Mr W 0- Pei Previous 
to this discovery, the new genus was known only 
from a few teeth, but m 1928 the excavators found, 
m the neighbourhood of the place where the tooth- 
type had been recovered in the previous year, t^ 
grmter part of the n^t horizontal ramus ol an 
adult lower jaw with three molar teeth m* sUu, and 
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the sockete of the premolar, canine, and distal half 
of the lateral mcisor preserved In addition, more 
than twenty teeth, both deciduous and permanent, 
representing many phases of wear and differences 
m age, were found, together with the front part of 
the Tower jaw of a child The fragments of jaws, 
adult and infantile, were embedded m blocks of 
travertme, and at the time the report was pub- 
lished the associated cranial fra^ents had been 
only mcompletely freed from the stony matnx 
The piece of the child’s jaw was mtimately associ- 
ated m the block of travertme with a parietal bone 
of correspondmg age Although this part of the 
bramcase had not been extract^ from the matnx, 
sufficient of it was visible to enable Dr Davidson 
Black to say that it was definitely human m type 
and represented part of a roomier bramcase than 
that of Pithecanthropw 

The importance of this association of part of a 
human skull with a fragment of jaw of correspond 
mg age is of special mterest because the jaw pre- 
sents simian peculiarities of conformation such as, 
m the case of the Piltdown jaw, aroused in the 
mmds of many foreign palseontologists doubt as to 
the poBBibihty of association with a human skull 
The present report, providmg more than forty 
photographs and skiagrams of the new specimens, 
and comparative data to permit an exact com- 
joanson with known specimens, makes it possible 
lor anthropologists throughout the world to appre- 
ciate the exact nature of the matenal which has 
been found and to estimate its vast si^ficance 

This discovery justified Prof Davi&on Black’s 
bold action m creatmg a new genus on the evidence 
of a tooth The far-reachu^ importance of the 
fossils found m 1928 is enhanced by the even more 
starthng discovery made on Dec 2, 1929, by Mr 
W G Pel, of a complete bramcase of an adult 
skull of Stnanthropus, which is uncrushed This 
new specimen is umque it is tiie only complete 
bramcase of early Pleistocene man so far known 
It bnngs home m a much more convmcmg way 
than the recovery of mere fragments, the recon- 
struction of which mvanably excites suspicion m 
the mmds of most people, the tremendous sigmfi- 
cance of the discoveries m China For this bram- 
case IS more complete than the remams of either 
Pithecanthropus or Boanihropus, and, contrary to 
the anticipations which were made Uuk jrear (when 
a jaw was found presenting features hitherto un- 
known m any other human remains except Boon- 
thropus), displays a form more nearly akin to the 
Javanese than to the Piltdown fossil 

The photogrwh recently received m England, 
reproduced as 1, represents the skull m the 
state it reached the laboratory m Peking The 
base is still embedded m plastmr of Pans and the 
occipital boneis hidden almost as far as the lambda. 

In the acoompanying diaipim (Fig 2), made by 
Miss Eleanor Jmle, the contour of toe of the 
toull of Smanthro^ displayed in toe iffiotograj^ 
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is shovn by the line A The dotted line is merely 
a tentative suggestion of the form of the skull with 
a drawi^ of tte fragment of an adult jaw found m 

1928 Tne contours of the cranial 

vaults of Ptthecanthropue (B) and 
the type s^unen of Neanderthal 
man (0), noth presentmg analo- 
gous forms, have been mserted for 
comparison, the inch-scale pro- 
vidmg the criterion of exact size 
Its resemblance to the Neanderthal 
skull 18 discounted by the sigmficant 
difference m actual size 
With the photograph Prof David- 
son Black has sent the following in- 
formation 

Withm the mam cave deposit at 
Chou Kou Tien, up to the present 
tune, Sinanthropua remains have 
been recovered from five different 
sites, three of which, mcludmg the 
latest, have been discovered by 
Pei during the last season’s 


mvestigations of P6re Teilhard de Chardm and 
Dr C C Yong on the geology and palaeontology 
Though hundreds of cubic metres of material have 


Mr 


work Contrary to the reports 
which have been circulated, no 
skeletal x>arta other than the skull 
and numerous isolated teeth have been recovered 
during this year’s excavations Bemains of at 
least ten individuals belonging to the genus have 
been found 

It should be noted that the different sites where 






Btjnanihn^us has bemi discovered within the mam 
C^ou Kou Tien deposit are all clearly oontempor- 
fUMpns with one iuuitlier, being I^wer Quatemn^ 
(iwyeeae) in age. This i^tement is baW on uie 
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been examined, no implements or artefacts of any 
nature have been found, nor has any trace of the 
use of fire been observed 
The greater part of the left side and the 
fore part of the base of this unique brain- 
case of SinardhTopua is still em 
bedded in a block of very hard 
travertine The vault of the skull 
from its massive brow ndges to the 
occiput, and the whole nght side 
of the specimen was, however, en- 
crusted with a relatively soft matrix, 
which was removed before the photo- 
graph was taken It is apparent 
that the bramcase has been almost 
completely preserved while most 
of the facial region seems to be 
lacking 

The skull of Stnanihropus is of 
approximately the same length as 
that of PHheeanthroptis and, like 
the latter, is provided with mass- 
ive brow ndges However, 8%nan- 
thropua differs from the Java type 
in the followmg important features 
Relatively wml - developed frontal 
emmences, well - looali^ parietal 
emmences, and greater height of 
skull vault , all these oharaotm^s 
^mtmg to a relatively greater brain 
capacity m Stnanihropus The 
mastoid m^esses are small and 
rugged The sockets m which the 
lower jaw articulated are well prO' 
served on both sides, a oiroumstance which will 
be (ff great value when the task of reoonstrueting 
the lower iaw (shown in Fig 2), recovewd m 1923, 
is underta^ 
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Discovety of a Trans-Neptunian Planet. 


By Dr A C D 

O N the evening of Mar 13 (an appropriate date, 
being the anniversary of the di^very of 
Uranus m 1731, and Mar 14 being the birthday of 
the late Prof Percival Lowell) a message was 
received from Prof Harlow Shapley, director of 
Harvard Observatory, announcing that the astro- 
nomer at the Lowell Observatory, Flamtaff, 
Arizona, had been observing for seven wee^ an 
object of the fifteenth magnitude the motion of 
which conformed with that of a planet outside 
Neptune, and agreed fairly closely with that of one 
of the hypothetical planets the elements of whidh 
had been inferred by the late Prof Percival Lowell 
from a study of the small residuals between theory 
and observation m the positions of Uranus That 
planet was better suited than Neptune for the study, 
since the latter had not been observed long enough 
to obtain the unperturbed elements 

Lowell’s hypothetical planet had mean distance 
43 0, eccentricity 0 202, longitude of perihelion 204°, 
mass 61 times that of the earth, penod 282 years, 
longitu^ 84° at the date 1914-15 Its position at 
the present, tune would be m the middle of Gemim, 
agreeing well with the observed place, which on 
Jmr 12 at 3h U T was 7 seconds of time west of 
I Qemmorum , the position of the star was B A 
7h 16m 57 338 , norm dech 22° 8' 62 2’, lonmtude 
107 5* This star is only 11' south of the ecliptic, 
makmg it hkely that the new planet has a small 
inclination As regards the size of the body, the 
message states that it is intermediate between the 
earth and Uranus, implying perhaps a diameter of 
some 16,000 imles A lower albedo than that of 
Neptune seems probable, to account for the faintness 
of Hie body It appears from a New York telegram 
that at least one vuual observation of the planet has 
been obtained, from which the estimate of size may 
have been deduced 

Mention should also be made of the predictions of 
Prof W H Piokenng , one of these, made m 1919 
{Harvard Annals, vol 61), gives the following ele- 
ments , Epoch 1920 , longitude 97 8° , distance 66 1, 
penod 409 years , mean annual motion 0 880° , 
longitude of penhehon 280° , penhehon passage 
1720, eccentricity 0 31 , penhehon distance 38, 
mass twice earth’s, present annual motion 0 489° 
This prediction gives the longitude for 1930 as 103°, 
which is within fiy^ degrees of the truth , actually 
it was m loi^tude 108° at discoveir Prof 
Pickering’s later prediction is further from the 
truth, making the longitude about 131° 

Gaillot and Lau also made predictions , like the 
other computers they noted that there were two 
positions, about 180° apart, that would satisfy the 
residualsjdmost equally well Thking the position 
nearest w the discovert body, Lau gave longitude 
163°, distmce 75, epoch 1900 Qaillotgave longi- 
tude 108°, distance 86, epoch 1900 The latter is 
not very far from the truth , with a circular orbit, 
thO longitude in 1930 resulting from QaiBot’s orbit 
woidd be 128°, some 20° too great OaiUot per- 
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formed the useful work of revumg Le Vemer’s 
theory of Uranus, thus mving more trustworthy 
residuals Lowell pomted out that the residuals of 
Uranus that led to the discovery of Neptune 
amounted to 133', while those available m the 
present research did not exceed 4 5* , yet even m 
the case of Neptune the elements of the true orbit 
differed widely from the predicted ones, though the 
direction of the disturbing body was given fairly 
well He noted that m the present case it would be 
wholly unwarrantable to expect the precision of a 
nfle bullet , if that of a shot gun is obtained, the 
oomputor has done his work well 

Another method of obtaming provisional distances 
of unknown planets is derived from periodic comets , 
the mean penod of the comets of Neptune’s family 
IS 71 years , it is pointed out m the article on 
comets (“ Encyo Bnt ” 14th edition, vol 6, p 102) 
that there is a group of five comets the mean penod 
of which is 137 years , as stated there, “ This family 
gives some ground for suspecting the existence of an 
extra-Neptuman planet with penod about 335 
years, and distance 48 2 umts ” This seems to bo 
in fair accord with the new discovery, but probably 
the distance is nearer 46 than 48 Comets also 
suggest another still more remote planet, with 
penod about 1000 years, a suggestion which has also 
been made by Prof G Forbes and by Prof W H 
Pickenng 

The question has been asked, “ Does the new 
planet conform to Bode’s law * ” It is difficult to 
assign a definite meamng to this question, smce 
Bode’s law broke down badly in the case of Nep- 
tune , Neptune’s predicted distance was 38 8, its 
actual distance 30 1 For Bode’s law, each new 
distance ought to be almost double the precedmg 
one , the constant term of the law becomes negli- 
gible when the distance is great, For the extension 
of the terms given by the law we might (1) ignore 
Neptune as an interloper and take the next distance 
as double that of Uranus, giving 38J umts , (2) we 
might take the next distance as four times that of 
Uranus, which would give 77 umts , or (3) we might 
take the next distance as double that of Neptune or 
60 umts , none of these values is good, but ( 1 ) is the 
nearest to what we suppose to be the distance 
Probably the best course is to assume that after 
Uranus the law changes , each new distance is then. 
1} tunes the precedmg one , on this assumption, the 
hypothetical planet with distance 100 and penod 
1000 years would be the next but one after the 
Lowell planet 

The low albedo of the new planet might be 
exphoable if its temperature were much lower thSn 
that of Neptune Owing to its smaller size, it would 
have lost more of its pnmitive heat, and would oidy 
receive half as much from the sun , hence its gases 
mi^t be reduced to a hqufd form, with great reac- 
tion of their volume This would result in A 
rdatively Hioaller disc Hum the one that might be 
inferred from its mass 
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Some further particulars of the disooveiy are photo^aphs showing objects of magmtude 16 are 
piven by the New York oorreB|)ondent of the T%mes available before the beginning of this century 
in the issue for Mar 16 Quoting an announcement One of the most diflScult problems will be to find 
which had been received there from the Lowell the mass of the new body , in Neptune’s case, 
Observatory, it is stated that the planet was dis- Lassell discovered the sateihte a few months after 
covered on Jan 21 on a plate taken with the the planet was found, and the mass was thus 
Lawrence Lowell telescope , it has since been care determined It is to be feared, however, that the 
fully followed, havmg b^n observed photographic- new planet would not have any satellite brighter 
ally by Mr C 0 Lampland with the large Lowell than magmtude 21 Stars of this magmtude have 
reflector, and visually with the 24 mch refractor by been photographed with the 100-inch reflector at 
various members of the staff The observers Mount Wilson, out it is doubtful whether it could be 
estimate the distance of the planet from the sun as done withm a few seconds of arc of a much brighter 
46 umts, which would give a mnod of 302 years, and body Failing the detection of a sateihte, the mass 
mean annual motion of 1 2 degrees can only be deduced from a rediscussion of the 

At discovery, the planet was about a week past residuals of Uranus and Neptune , new tables of 
opposition, and retrograding at the rate of about these planets will ultimately be called for, but that 
1' per day , this has now declmed to J' per day, and task must wait until the orbit of the new body is 
the planet will be stationary m April It should be known fairly exactly 

possible to follow it until the middle of May, when The perturbations of Halley’s comet will also 
the sun will interfere with observation until the require revision , at each of the last two returns, 
autumn there has been a discordance of two or three days 

The details of the Lowell Observatory positions between the predicted and observed dates of pen- 
have not yet come to hand , when they do, it will hehon passage , it will be interesting to see whether 
be possible to denve sufficiently good elements to the introduction of the perturbations of the new 
deduce ephemerides for preceding years There are body effects an improvement The late Mr 8 A 
many plates that may contain images of the planet , Saunder made the suggestion at the time of the last 
those taken by the late Mr FranWin Adams in his apparition of the comet that an unknown planet 
chartof the heavens, those taken of the region round might be the cause of the discordance, but it was 
Jupiter some twelve years ago for the positions of not then possible to carry the suggestion further 
the outer satelhtes, and those taken at Kbmgstuhl The discovery of a new planet therefore opens a 
and elsewhere in the search for minor planets , large field of work for mathematical astronomers 
these all show objects down to magnitude 16 If It will also appeal to students of cosmogony , Sir 
early images should be found, they will accelerate James Jeans, in an article m the Observer for Mar 16, 
the determination of good elements of the new suggests that it may represent the extreme tip of 
planet , in the case of Uranus, observations were the cigar shaped filament thrown off from the sun 
found gomg bock nearly a century before discovery, by the passage of another star close to it It would 
and in that of Neptune they went back fifty-one have bron the first planet to cool down and sohdify , 
years In the present case, forty years is the most he says, “ As a consequence of this, it will probably 
that can be hoped for, and probably very few prove to be unattended by satellites ” 

Lowell’s Prediction of a Trans- Neptunian Planet 
By Dr J Jackson 

T he reported discovery of a planet extenor to dieted planet, was extremely difficult — while 
Neptune naturally arouses the interest of the Neptune was in fact crjnng out to be found Let 
general pubhe It will be of importance in theones us look at the actual data 

concernmg the genesis of the solar system as to Uranus was discovered in 1781 by Herscbel 
how far it falls mto Ime with the other planets as Scrutiny of old records showed that it had been 
regards distance, mass, eccentricity and mclination observed about a score of tunes dating back to 
of orbit, and presence or absence of satelhtes Its 1690 The fact that Lemoiinier observed it eight 
physical appearance will be beyond observation times withm a month, includmg four consecutive 
To those interested m dynamical astronomy, it days, without detectmg its character, should be a 
may be of some interest to considey the data which lesson to anyone who makes observations without 
led to its discovery and to make some comparison examining them In 1820 Bouvard foundTthat the 
with the corresponding facts relating to Neptune old and the new observations could not be reoon- 
If the planet which has been reported ^proxi- ciled, and in constructing his tables boldly rejected 
mately follows the orbit predicted V Peroival the early observations, but the tables rapidly went 
LoweU, the prediction and the discovery will from bad to worse , the residuals amounted to 
demand the mghest admiration which we can 20"' in 1830, 90’’ in 1840, and to 120' m 1844. 
bestow It IS true that the problem as regards its Adams used in bis first approximation data up to 
general form is a repetition of that solved by 1840, Levemer data up to 1846 Now Uranus had 
Levemer, Adams, and Galle more than eighty years passed Neptune m 1822 As the relative motion is 
ago , but its practical difficulty is of qoii» a about 2® a yew, it means that for most of the tune 
d&erent order of magilltude In short, this dis covered by the predisooveiy obsprrations the per- 

oovery, if it turns out to be actually Lowell’s pre turbatwjns wejre very small, udule from the fact 
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that the ckSercnoe between the hehooentno dia> 
tanoe» 18 much ameller tibai expected from Bode’a 
law, the perturbations at the tune of conjunction 
were relatively larm Cionsequently the prediction 
of the longitude m the distiubme body was very 
easy, while l^e determination of the other elements 
were oorrespondmsly difSoult The fact was that 
the simple hypowesis of the existence of an 
exterior planet with any sort of guess as to size and 
shape of orbit would suffice to pr^ct the longitude 
In oilier words, most of the residuals could be 
closely satisfied provided that substantially correct 
values of the longitade of the planet and its 

attractive force ^®re used Both 

Levemer and Adams easily found values of these 
Quantities, and Galle had no difficulty m detectmg 
tne planet 

We now turn to LoweU’s “ Memoir on a Trans 
Neptuman Planet ”, published in 1916 The 
ob^rvational basis is the outstandmg residuals in 
the motion of Uranus dunng two centimes, that is, 
rather more than two revolutions of that planet 
round the sun, of somewhat less than two revolu- 
tions relative to the predicted planet and of about 
one relative to Neptune The following are the 
values of the observed residuals of Levemer’s and 
of GaiUot's theones taken from Lowell’s memoir 


minimum residuals The process was of oon^ very 
lahonoua, but Lowell carried it throng wiw great 
persevmanoe The fdlowmc extract from his final 
summary may be quoted By the most rigorous 
method, that of least squares throimhout, taking 
the perturbative action wough the met powers ca 
the ecoentnoitiee, the outstandmg squares of the 
residuals from 1760 to 1903 have been reduced 71 
cent by the adnpssion of an outside disturbing 

tL mclusion of farther terms, of additional 
years and of the squares of the eooentnoity, do not 
alter the results by any substantial amount 
Lowell considered that the remainmg irregularities 
could be explained by errors of observation No 
trustworthy results could be found from the 
residuals m latitude so that the inclmation of the 
orbit to the ecbptic could not be deduced, but Lowell 
considered that it might be of the order of 10° 

As the solution re^y depends on the ffifierence 
of the attraction of the unknown planet on Uranus 
and on the sun, there are two possible solutions in 
which the longitudes differ by about 180° The 
followmg elements are for the solution satisfymg 
most nearly the position of the newly found b^y 
Hdiooentrio longitude on 1914, July 84 0* 

Senumaior axu 43 0 

Mass In terms of the sun’s mass 1/50, (MX) 

Eooentncity 0 202 



The residuals show remarkable differences be- 
tween the two theones, but Lowell deduced that 
the residuals exceeded their probable errors four 
or five times The problem was to find from these 
residuals corrections to the elements of the orbit 
and to find the mass and the elements of the dis- 
turbmg body It might ahnost appear hopeless 
when we consider that the rendu^ must be 
affected by errors m the accepted masses of the 
known p|pmet8 There can be no doubt, however, 
that the masses adopted by Gajllot for Jupiter, 
Saturn, and Neptune are verv accurate Lowell's 
procedure was to adopt a value of the semimai(» 
axis of the unknown body, and a complete sei^ 
of values for its longitude, a^Ml then select the value 
df the lonmtude for which the smu of the squares 
of the residaals was a minimum The {xcooees was 
repeated with various vahies of the mean dfrtanoe 
values of ihe variaUes were found giving 
No. $161, VOL. 1261 


Longitude of perihelion 203 8“ 

This gives the longitude at the present tune as 
about 104* comport with 107° of the new planet 
The predicted magmtude was 12 to 13 or about 
ten tunes brighter than the observed , and a diso 
of more than 1' was predicted This is a rather 
senous discordance 

The smallaesB of the residuals indicated that the 
forces were small The mass given above is only 
0 4 of the mass of Neptune At mean conjunction, 
the attraction of the predicted planet on Uranus 
would be only one-fifteenth of the attraction of 
Neptime m a similar position, and m addition it 
would last for a shorter time on account of the more 
rapid relative motion 

The discovery of a mmor planet of the fifteenth 
magmtude is an everyday ocourrenoe The planet 
reveals itself by a decided motion relative to the 
stars in the course of taking a photograph For a 
planet m the predicted orbit, the motion shown 
(most^ due to the earth’s motion) would in the 
most favourable ciroumstanoes not be more than 
2' or 3' an hour, and it would probably need a trail 
of at teast 6* for the planet to be detected On ^e 
other hand, photomraphs taken on successive days 
would show deoidra motion, but the labour of 
finding the planet in a region oontauung many 
thousands of stars from separate photographs wonld 
be very great Probably the LoweU obsm^era have 
come across several mmor planets before timy were 
rewarded by the discovmy (ff the very ^tant 
planet. 

Astroummetrs all the world over will naturally lodk 
forward with gmt interest to see how nesm the 
newly discover body moves in the orbit preraoted 
Lowell, and are anxiously waiting for tartk^ 
detailB of the observations. ’v 
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The Problem of Stellar Luminosity 

Sir Joseph Larmor, who raised certain interesting 
points concerning the validity of my recent work on 
stellar lummosity m Nature of Feb 22, has kmdly 
allowed me to see some further exposition on these 
points which he proposes to publish in the Observalori/ 
With his further analysis of the situation I am in com 
plete agreement As regards the question which ho 
thinks still outstanding, the work of Sir James Jeans 
and of J Woltjer, together with my own investiga 
tions, shows that 1 - the ratio of radiation pressure 
to total pressure vanes very slowly m the photospheric 
layers of a star on plausible assumptions as to the 
absorption coefficient It therefore satisfies his re 
quirement of being mdependent of the precise surface 
at which it IS evaluated But it is necessary to explain 
the discrepancy with other existing theories 

All formulffl so far given for the luminosity of a star 
are coolmg formul® They take different forms ac 
cording to the data Thus given the radius r, and the 
actual temperature T, of the photosphere, the cooling 
L IS at the rate 4irr,V!r,* Given the mass M, the 
relative density distribution, the surface opacity and 
T,, we have the formula given in my paper (p 38) 
which IS due in principle to H Vogt Given the mass, 
the relative source distribution, and the internal 
opacity, we have a formula due to Prof Eddington, 
which he has transformed into forms involving T, 
(the central temperature) and T, (the effective tem 
perature) The problem is, however, something much 
more deep seated than a mere cooling problem The 
complete solution of the problem would predict the 
luminosity of a given mass M when m a steady state, 
given simply the physical properties of the matter 
composmg it, without any other astronomical data 
Tins problem is so far completely unsolved Though 
Prof Eddington has pictured the astronomer on the 
cloud bomid planet as being capable of predicting the 
luminosities of the unseen stars, he would in fact be 
completely incapable of predicting them at all, for he 
would not have the slightest idea en to what to expect 
for their effective temperatures, and the effective 
temperature is an additional astronomical datum 
which reqmres to be given before Eddington’s formulae 
become applicable The cloud bonnd astronomer 
would be quite incapable of foretellmg the observetl 
mass lununosity relation — the confimng of the stars 
to a narrow band m the plot of lummosity against 
mass 

When we attempt to probe more deeply into the 
problem of stellar luminosity and effective tempera 
turo, using Eddmgton’s theory as a basis, we encounter 
difficulties BO serious that in my opmion they can only 
be removed by abandoning one feature of Eddmgtona 
method of approach That theory makes lummosity 
‘ depend ’ on mterior opacity But how can the 
opacity (a property depending on outer electronic 
configuration) affect the unknown subatomic genera 
tion of ener^ f According to his formulae, if we 


change the opacity we change the lummosity But 
the only way in which opacity can have a physical 
effect 18 by altering the internal temperature, and thus 
it would appear that the theory involves a specific 
dependence of rate of generation of energy on tempera 
ture, wheieas no sufh dependence has been explicitly 
woven mto the theory No formula is given which 
determines the (effective or central) temperature of a 
given mass in teims of purely physical (that is, non 
astronomical) data Eddington’s equations are m 
complete They are one short The missing equa 
tion IS easily supplied It is L where t is the 

rate of generation of energy per unit mass The satis 
faction of this condition is not automatically provided 
for m Eddington’s scheme of equations 

The internal contradictions that arise may be illus 
tratod as follows It is stated that his special model 
IS most accurate (on the jihysical theory of opacity) 
when the generation of energy is proportional to the 
temperature T at any point Put then t - \T Either 
\ deixinds solely on the physical properties of matter 
and IS then an atomic constant , or it depends 
on the past history of the material Consider 
firs^the former alternative It gives L-yTdM — 
\MT =\M xO 5S4T, Combining with Eddmgton’s 
formula L -const xM(l wo fand 2',= 

const x(l -())*()-* where the first factor is a purely 
physical constant This would make T, an increasing 
function of mass, contradictmg the ‘ observed ’ con 
stancy of 2', along the mam senes Coinbming this 
again with his formula 2’,oeAf'l(l where T, is 

the effective temperature, we find T.Sac Af (1 -/S) )8 • 
This makes T, an inoroasing function of mass, con 
tradicting the simultaneous existence of giants and 
dwarfs of widely different mass but the same effective 
temperature (Any formula of the type < will 

be found to lead to a similar contradiction ) 

We are then driven bock on the second alternative, 
that X depends on the past history of the material g,nd 
80 may be different for different stars This is the 
‘ exhaustion effect ’ But now the exhausted material 
may distribute itself in any way through the non 
exhausted energy generating material 'There ■will m 
general be a concentration gradient of the latter with 
respect to the former through the star, and though 
t -\T may describe tho nature of the concentration 
gradient, this no longer implies a physical dependence 
of t on tempeiature Tho energy generating material 
may even generate energy at a rate independent of tem 
perature, and be smiplv distributed through the ’dead’ 
material so as to mimic the distribution t =\T We 
are now compelled, smee a hard and fast dependence 
of » on r and p fs ruled out, to consider tne other 
extreme, tho ' uranium ’ model of Jeans, ■with local 
energy generation independent of temperature (or of 
course any mtermediate model) But the problem 
cannot now 1^ studied by Eddington’s method This 
method begtm with the relative source distribution 
(his ij) The problem now becomes given a mixture 
of » grams of urai\ium (or other radioactive matonal) 
u3 
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and y grains of oalciuin (or other ‘ dead * material). 
How do the x grams of uramum distribute themselves 
through the grams of calcium ! The relative source 
distn&ition, which m Eddmgton’s analysis is a datum 
of the problem, now becomes an unknown which has 
to be determined The lummosity, m Eddington’s 
analysis an unknown, becomes a datum 

A^rdmg to his “ Internal Constitution of the 
Stars ”, Eddmgton would meet this difficulty m two 
ways He contends first that the uranium model is 
unstable, secondly that the lummosity (for equilibrium) 
IS roughly mdependent of the source distribution i| 
The f oUowmg considerations show that neither of these 
contentions can be accepted In the first place, he 
argues that if the total rate of generation £>' falls below 
the rate of cooling L, the star will contreict mde 
fimtely (p 303), smee accordmg to him L increases as 
the star contracts But, as pointed out by Jeans, 
this mvolvee the assumption that a formula denved 
for a sjwial model m equdibnum holds generally 
Physically a star cannot ‘ contract mdefinitely ’ 
It cannot vamsh Physical mtmtion of the vahd kind 
tells us that sooner or later the star must find a (con 
tracted) configuration of equilibrium , each element, 
bemg supplied with energy at a rate lees than its 
momentary rate of ooolmg, must cool until the two 
balance, the energy it gams from compression will 
simply enable it the sooner to arrive at this state A 
ooofmg element cannot cool at an mcreasmg rate as 
it cools 

Sumlar considerations show that the luminosity of 
a star cannot be even roughly independent of the 
relative distribution of energy sources, when we con 
sider the distribution as a datum and ^e luminosity 
as a dependent variable Kddmgton has offered as 
proof of his contention a special solution of the point 
source model But given a pomt source model, of 
lummosity Li, we can always derive another of the 
same mass and of arbitrarily smaller lummosity 
If we simply reduce the strength of the mtemal pomt- 
source, the star can only contract on itself, and Wnce 
as above find a new configuration of equilibrium 
Countmg up of arbitrary constemts in the funda 
mental differential equation for a point source model 
shows that the model (for given mass and luminosity) 
has in fact an additional degree of freedom , after 
arbitrarily choosing L (lees than some upper limit) and 
the mass M, we can arbitrarily fix the radius, that is, 
arbitrarily fix the effective temperature (I owe this 
to discussions with Mr T G Cowling) Thus we can 
find point source models of given eHective tempera 
tures and any lummosity 

Again, take any one model, of lummosity L and 
mass M, with any particular source distribution 
Arbitrarily dimmish the intensity of the sources The 
stor can only contract It contracts either shghtly or 
catastrophically In the latter case the ongmm model 
IS unstable, but it must sooner or later arrive at a new 
eqmhbrium configuration In either case we arrive 
at a state of arbitrarily smaller liunmosity and the 
same mass, and this altered state will possess some 
defimte source distribution to correspond 

In Eddington’s method of approach the energy* 
sources vaf^y be considered as a population of taps, of 
given relative concentration towaras the centre, but 
capable of bemg turned on to any amount that may be 
required It is then shown that thd concentration by 
Itself {done determmes the amount they would have to 
be turned on for a steady state But we have no 
guarantee that m the modri thus constructed the 
physical conditions of the matenal at each neighbour- 
hood will be m fact such as to turn them on to the 
required amoimt For example, the surviving degree 
of adjustment by means of temperature alone leads. 


as we have seen, to a contradiction with observation 
In the urfuiium tjrpe of problem, with absolute rate of 
generation, we cannot begtn with a given population- 
concentration , we have to find it — to find the con- 
centration gradient of Jhe solution of uramum m 
calcium from centre to boundary neoessaiy for a 
steady state 

. By considering an unrestnoted range of relative 
dennty distributions consistent with a given lummosity 
Mid a given moss, I have shown m Mon Not R AS , 
Nov 1929, that the solution of the uramum problem 
by equilibrium considerations only is not unique , 
there ore an mfimte number of different relative 
density distributions possible, all compatible with a 
given L cmd M, specified by a certam function ^ The 
observed effective temperatures occurrmg m Nature 
reetnct the forms of the ^’s to those poesessmg a cer 
tarn property described by giving a definite numerical 
value to a dependent quantity C The question is. 
What ere the physical considerations restnotmg ^ f 

I need scarcely say that, while advancing these more 
elastic theories, I am deeply sensible of the services 
which Prof Eddmgton’s investigations have renderetl 
to the study of stellar structure 

E A Milnb 

Wadham College, Oxford 
Mar 6 


The Growing Importance of Frequency 

Thk relation between energy and mass, e =inc*, 
where c is numerically the velocity of light, mdicates 
that energy has mass and that mass hcui energy , 
furthermore, it suggests that the conservation of moss 
of the chemists is at one with the conservation of 
ener^ of the physicists This relation appears more 
emphatic if we so (dter the unit, eiGier of mass or of 
energy, that the constant c* becomes superfluous, and 
we write m consequence E =M This would be 
correct, for example, if our new unit of energy were 
9 X 10*« ergs We do not therefore state that energy 
18 necessarily matter, but we do state that the same 
abstract number will express matter m terms of 
energy, or energy m terms of mass We must always 
be careful not to confuse, say, sheep and oxen, 
because we happen to see the siune number of these 
different cmimals 

It IS ramarkable that transfers of energy tcdie place 
m quanta of value hf, where / is frequency and h is 
Plimck's constant We can agam after our unit of 
energy, or our imit of time, m such a manner that h 
IS superfluous, and the relation e=hf becomes 
E =F, imd this mdicates that energy and frequency 
can be expressed by the same abstract number, so 
that a ccm«ervatwn of energy hat itt counterpart m a 
eonaervatum of frequency Thus m place of the 
Imkagee of Nature, to which we are growing accus 
tomed, such as 

e =nic* ==hf -Jq, 

we can, by adoptmg what I venture to call super- 
umts, write down 

E=^M^F=>Q, 

wherem energy, mass, frequency, and heat appear all 
expressed wim the same abstract number We are 
not unfamiliar with this Energy is expressed some 
times m am, at other times m eqmvalent calories, or 
even in volt-electrons 

It 18 the purpose of this note to urge a status for 
frequency compmable with that of its older brethren , 
if, mdeea, we are not recalling the music of the spheres 
to a fresh harmony 
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Again, the Einstein Bohr equation 
hP = W^-Wt 

can be written 

h. ^hf, ~hU 

or more simply 

which expresses clearly the beat or heterodyne char 
acter of the observable frequency r derived from two 
unobserved or unobservable frequencies /„ /, char 
actenstic of the atom, due to the necessity of standmg 
waves or ‘ repeat patterns ’ of the electronic waves 
m their passaro around the nucleus 
So, too, the Einstein transformation equation 
T=(t- txcjc*)l^\ - v*7? 

may refer to a particle moving with velocity v re 
latively to an observer Now this equation, as de 
Broglie jKimted out, involves another velocity m, 
which may be denoted by e*lv and is greater than the 
velocity of light 

It may be thought of as a phase velocity, of which 
V may be shown to be the group velocity In the 
case of a mass m, moving with velocity v, if we state 
h» =mc* 



and multiply the left sides together, and the right 
sides, and equate, we have after cancelling 
X ■sft/wv 

This IS the precise relation which Davisson and 
Qermer, and G P Thomson, have shown to hold for 
an electron Thus the frequencies of waves seem to 
be achievmg a remarkably fundamental r61e, com 

E arable with that of energy Waves of what ? The 
ey to the central tower of physios has yet to be found 
No less obscure is the connexion between the two 
different types of eloctnc charge and their attendant 
waves The hnkage between energy and time, which 
resembles that between p and q in Dirac’s equations, 
also suggests a close relationship between energy and 
frequency A 8 Ev® 

McGill University, Montreal 


A Cktsmologlcal Conjecture 

Acoordino to quantum mechanics, a harmonic 
oscillator of frequency r has a lowest energy state 
the energy of which is JAr When the eloctromagnetio 
field IB treated, after Rayleigh and Jeans, and Debye, 
as an assemblage of independent harmonic oscillators, 
one of which is associated with each of the normal 
modes of vibration of the ether, this leads to the 
result that there is present m all space an infinite 
positive energy density It is infinite because there 
IS supposed to be no upper limit to the frequencies of 
possible normal modes 

According to Dirac’s theoiy of the proton (Proc 
Roy Soe , A, J anuary 1980) there is (qi infmite negative 
energy density associated with an "^infinite number 
per umt volume of relativistic electrons m negative 
enei|^ states Moreover, since the eleotrons are 
hanmed as a wave phenomenon, for great native 
energies the number of states in unit energy range 
presumably is the same function of the energy as the 
number of normal modes for the ether is of the 
frequency 

It 18, therefore, a natural conjecture to suppose that 
these two infinite energy densities just cancel each 
other If they do, it indicates a oertam artificiality 
m our present theories and points to the possibility 
that radiation and the eleotromagnetio field may be 
assunilSited into a uiufied theory which regards them, 


like the protons, as another aspect of the negative 
energy eleotrons In such a theory, these two infinite 
energy densities would be balanc^ off at the outset 
and so would never appear 
We refrain fiom calling our conjecture a theory m 
deference to the views of Prof H E Armstrong 
recentiv expressed in these columns 

E U Condon 
J E Mack 

(National Research Fellow) 
University of Minnesota, 

Minneapolis, Feb 14 


Untmolecular Films 

The changos of state ocomrmg in unimolecular 
films were the subject of a recent mvestigation 
(Lyons and Bideal, Proc Roy Soc , 124, A, 322 , 
1929) It was concluded, following Muller {Proc 
Roy Soc , 114, A, 542 , 1927), that the molecules in the 
him were generally tilteii The suggestion was made 
that m the solid films of long chain substances the 
tilt of the molecules and therefore their areas were 
determmed by tiie interlockmg of zigzag chams 
Since these views have recently been oriticis^ (Adam, 
Proc Roy Soe , 12fi, A, 526 , 1930), owing partly to a 
misunderstanding, a recapitulation of them and the 
evidence in their favour seems tlesirable 

The hypothesis of interlocking chains applies to 
sofid films These may be consulered as consisting 
of unimolecular ‘ crystalline ’ sheets The hypo- 
thesis requires that long chain substances with small 
asjrmmetnc polar head groups should give such 
films (where the chains have lost their flexibility) 
with one of two limiting areas , namely, 20 6 sq 
A and 26 2 sq A per molecule Clearly, substances 
with bulky suostituents in the chain and those con 
taming the large disc like aromatic nucleus cannot be 
used to test this suggestion 

The smaller area is given by a very large number of 
compounds, but the larger area, as is to be antici 
{>ated, IS only obtained in a few instances, and its 
validity has been questioned on both the expen 
mental and theoretical sides 

The results of Adam and ourselves on the amines 
and their hydrochlorides show that the films of these 
materials are more complex than was suspected 
previously A more detaileil investigation is now 
being made, the results of which will be published on 
completion of the work However, it may be stated 
that the solid films of heptadecylamine have been 
obtained both with areas of 20 6 sq A per molecule 
end 26 2 sq A depending on the conditions The 
amine hydrochlorides (with which most of Adam’s 
work was carried out) have yielded as yet only areas 
of 20 6 sq A per molecule m agreement with his 
values The variations m area seem to be due to a 
fundamental property of the system and may possibly 
be due to a dimorphism as for the ureas (v inf ) 
The X ray data on amine hydrochlorides (Bragg, 
Solvay Congress Rep , 1925, 36) show correspond- 
mg anomalies which were also attributed to poly 
morphism 

The criticism on the theoretical side was chi^y 
oonoemed with the properties of the ureas 

The long chom ureas give an area of 26 2 sq A 
per molecule below a certain temperature, above 
which they give 20 S sq A It was suggested that 
the sharpness of the transition, which occurs over a 
very narrow teipperature range, is inconsistent with 
the hypothaeis of mtorlookmg chains We consider 
that this sharpness is to be expected, for probably 
the obange is due to a true transition between two 
distinct orystallpie states This is an example of 
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dtmorphiam m two dimensions which is comparable ] 
with that of rhombic and monoolinio sulphur in throe 
dimensions 

The mcreaae of chain length affeots the transition 1 
temperature m a similar manner to its effect on many 
other physical properties 

The existence of solid films with areas of 26 2 sq 
A per molecule does, therefore, support the hypo 
thesis of mterlocking chains 

A further criticism has been brought that some 
films which have areas correspondmg with the mter- 
lockin^^'position may not be solid There is, however, 
no sensitive process for distmguishmg between a 
VISCOUS liquid and a weak solid film ^e ordmary 
method of blowing dust particles on the surface may 
give very doubtful results m border - line cases , 
since the pressures generated by blowmg, although 
apparently small, may have a profound influence on 
a thin unimoleoular film The monoglyoeride films 
of area 26 2 sq A per molecule for which “ dust on 
the surface obviously does not move very easily ” 
(Adam, Proe Roy Soc , 117 , A, 632 , 1928) are 
examples of such border Ime cases Here a more 
delicate technique is needed to establish their physical 
state without ambiguity 

Nevertheless, it is clear that filips with an area per 
molecule slightly larger than that calculated for 
mterlockmg may be liquid These films are very 
likely to be obtamed when the angle of free tilt is 
close to the interlocking angle The liquid alcohols 
fulfil these requirements, and the available evidence 
suggests that the area per molecule is slightly greater 
than that found for fatty acids (Adam and Dyer, 
Proc Roy Soc . 106 , A, 694 , 1924) 

Further misconception has arisen from the bearing 
of this h 3 qK>thesis on the results of X ray analyses of 
crystals of long chain oompoimds Interfockmg 
should give nse to one of a series of calculable tilts 
The principle seems to apply there, at least to a first 
approximation It must, however, be remembered 
that the crystal is of a much more complicated 
structure, and disturbmg influences are much more 
likely there than m a thin film (of Muller, Proc 
Roy Soc , 124 , A, 317 , 1929, on the mutual influence 
of the polar groups of the molecules forming the 
bimolecular layers of the crystal) 

In conclusion, it may be stated that all the ah 
phatic compounds yet examined by X ray methods 
consist of plane zigzag chains The areas of films 
calculated tor the mterlocking positions do not depend 
on one analysis alone, but are based on the collected 
results for these different substances, and m particular 
on the accurate and detailed analysis of steanc acid 
and the hydrocarbons (Muller, Proc Roy Soc , 114 , 
A, 542 , 1927 , 120 , A, 437, 1928) which are in such 
excellent agreement 

C G Lyons 
E gic K Ridkal 

The Laboratory of Physical Chemistry, 

Cambridge, Mar 7 


Structure of Naphthalene and Anthracene 
In a paper published in the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society (vol A, 125, p 542 , 1929) on the structure of 
naphthfdene and anthracene, J M Robertson comes 
to the conclusion that “ the scattermg centres he 
nearer the ac planes than the ho planes, but no 
simple structure with a plane of symmetry parallel to 
the oc plane is possible”, and that the scattering 
centres lie along a chain structure similar to hydro 
carbone On the other hand, the structure of hexa 
methylbenzene as determmed by K Lonsdale (Proc 
Roy. Soc-, vol. 123, p 637 , 1929) suggests that the 


benzene rings m aromatic compounds should m all 
probability be plane structure This has further 
support from the plane hexagonal structure of graphite 
(Ott, Ann d Phys , vol 85, p 81 , 1928) As regards 
whether the scattering centres are nearer the oc 
plane or the ho plane, the optical and mametio 
anisotropies which have been measured by S ^aga 
vantam (Proc Roy Soc , vol A, 124, p 646, 1929) 
require that the carbon atoms should lie nearer the 
be plane than the ao plane The structure proposed 
by Robertson, however, does not explain the m 
tensities of reflection from many of the crystal planes, 
which he supposes are due to small glancmg angles for 
those particular reflections But on evaluatmg the 
angle factors for the intensities it is seen that such 
large discrepancies cannot be explamed in that 
manner 

I made an X ray investigation mto the structure 
of naphthalene and anthracene, the results of which 
will be published shortly It has been found that the 
beet agreement for the intensities of reflections from 
these crystals is obtained when all the carbon atoms 
in one molecule are supposed to be in one plane and 
the planes of the molecules are inclined to the cell 
faces The correct positions of the molecules are 
obtamed by first placing them along the be planes, 
then rotating them through 25° about the c axis (the 
two molecules in the unit cell being rotated in 
opposite directions), and then rotating them about 
b axes through 12° and 9° for naphthalene and anthra 
cene respectively The agreement will be best seen 
by referring to the table appended herewith, where 
the results for some simple planes are given Similar 
agreements were obtained for all the forty planes 
from which reflections were observed It can bo 
easily seen that agreements are much better than those 
obtamed by Robertson 


Table I 



Naphthalene 

Anthracene 

Indices 

Theoretical 

Structure 

Experimental 
HtriK ture 

Theoretical 

Structure 

Ixperluiental 

Structure 


J actor 

Factor 

Factor 

Factor 

001 

15 3 

16 3 

13 2 

13 2 

002 

60 

6 2 

88 

84 

no 

18 2 

17 5 

27 0 

30 3 

; 111 

5 1 

69 

10 2 

89 

020 

6 0 

7 0 

83 

7 6 

200 

16 0 

14 8 

19 8 

18 3 

20T i 

24 8 

23 0 

21 0 

14 9 

202 

6 2 

4 8 

92 

99 

210 

10 0 

10 6 

14 7 

16 2 

2ll 

0 2 

10 0 

12 6 

14 9 


The intensities of 007, 207, 407, 607 reflections from 
naphthalene and 009, 209, 409, 609 reflections from 
anthracene, on which Robertson bases his arguments 
for supposing that the scattering centres he nearer 
the oc planes, agree qualitatively with expenment as 
the structure factors for the 407 and 406 planes 
respectively come out the highest among the senes 
according to this arrangement of placing the carbon 
atoms Kedaveswab Banebjee 

210 Bowbazar Street, 

Calcutta, Nov 26, 1929 


I SFLiEVB Dr Banerjee’s structure to be essentially 
correct It has been clear to me for some time that 
the last two sections of my paper to which Dr Baneriee 
refers must be amended as regards the distribution 
of the scattering centres m the a and b diiwiiatm 
Dunng last summer, Sir William Bragg made ‘ abso 
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lute ’ measurements of the intensities of the reflec 
tions from a number of anthracene planes These 
measurements were expressed as ratios between the 
structure factors actually found, and the structure 
factor to be expected if all the atoms were m the 
reflectmg planes It was intended that these results 
and deductions therefrom should be incorporated with 
my paper, the publication of which was to be delayed 
for the purpose unfortunately, owing to my absence 
from England, there was some confusion during the 
revision of the proofs and this was not done Sir 
William Bragg’s figures lead to a structure resembling 
Dr Banerjee’s so closely that it is interestmg to give 
the following (quotation from a letter which no wrote 
to me It IS m the form of notes upon a table of 
structure factors 

No I “A flat molecule, axis along the c axis, 
plane of molecule making an angle of 25° with the 
be plane This gives good values m the c zone, but 
not m the b zone , esjiecially the 201 is far too weak 
So next (No 2) the molecule is tipped over a little 
more to the upright position (about 6°) This greatly 
improves the b zone In No 3 a slight buckle is 

put in, to try to improve the notable 204 The 
oonsecjuences are not very striking On the whole 
there is so much agreement that we cannot be very 
far wrong ” 


p... 

5 Obeerved 

3 Calculated j 

No 1 

No 2 

No 3 

200 

0 70 

0 68 

0 58 

0 60 

020 

0 33 

0 32 

0 12 

0 31 

110 

0 60 

0 47 

0 48 

0 47 

210 

0 67 

0 68 

0 62 

0 66 

310 

0 20 

0 23 

0 Ifl 

0 17 

410 

0 65 

0 67 

0 3<» 

0 20 

320 

0 60 

0 65 

0 40 

0 42 

001 

0 22 



0 23 

002 

0 26 


0 19 

0 16 1 

20T 

0 60 

0 14 

0 43 

0 40 1 

204 

0 80 

0 27 

0 50 

0 73 


Whether the carbon atoms m these molecules he 
m one plane as strictly as do the graphite carbon 
atoms, or those of hexamethylbenzene, can scarcely 
yet be stated with oertamtv But the structure 
certainly appears to approximate to those types 
J M ROBBBTSO^ 
Physics Dept , Michigan University, 

Ann Arbor, USA, Jon 6 


The Crystal Structure of Xenon 
Or the rare gases, argon is the only one of which 
the crystal structure is known (F Simon and V Simson, 
ZeU / Phye , 26, 100 , 1924) We have now been able 
to determme the crystal structure of xenon by a 
method allowing the use of a very small quantity of 
gas it was condensed as a very thm layer upon the 
surface of a quartz capillary mtemally cooled by 
hquid air The thickness of the condensed layer can 
be estimated to be about 0 004 cm 

We obtained very good photograms by the powder 
method, usmg a Fnihps tube fitted with iron anti 
cathode in less than 2| hours exposure From the 
photograms, oonsistmg of sixteen lines, three of which 
correspond to the K/S radiation of iron, we have been 
able to establish that xenon, like argon, shows a face 
centred cubic structure 

The lattice constant of the elementary cell, con 
sisting of four atoms, 18«=6 18±0 01A the voliihie 
IS 236 03 X 10-'* 0 c and the calculated density, taking 
as the weight of the hydrogen atom 1 66 xl0-*‘gm ,is 


d = 3 04 gm /c c (The density of h(^d xenon at the 
boihng pomt is 3 00 (Ramsay and Travers) ) From 
the previous data the atomic radius of xenon can be 
calculated as 2 18 A The atomic radius calculated 
from gaseous viscosity measurements (A G Nasmi and 
C R<^i, Qazzetta, 68, 433 , 1928) is 1 70 A , thus being 
smaller than the crystal structure datum we may 
pomt out, however, that the two figures boar the same 
ratio as for argon The ladius calculated from the 
present measurements is very similar to those, oalcu 
lated by Goldschmidt, of the positive ions mono- 
valent lodme, divalent tellurium, and tetravalent tm, 
havmg the same number of external electrons (Geoch 
Verteilungsgesetz d Elem , Norake Videnak Akad , 
Oslo, 7, 54. 1026) 

We are now examining tlie ciystal structure of 
kryjiton, but a modification of the present apparatus 
will be necessary, since the vapour pressure of kiypton, 
at the temperature reached as above, is somewhat too 
high A more detailed account of the present research 
and of the woik on krypton will appear elsewhere 
Q Natta 
A G Nasini 

Royal Poljtochmc, Milan 


Behaviour of Electrons In a Gas Tube 
The late Mr Campbell Swmton observed (Proo 
Roy Soc , 61, 79 1897) that a carbon anticathode in 

a gas X ray tube under oertam conditions showed a 
ring of fluorescence which he considered due to the 
hoUow nature of the cathode stream The foUowmg 
prehinmary account of some experiments with a gas 
X ray tube of the Shearer typo shows that the effect 
can be more complex than is usually suspected 

The anticathode end of a Shearer tube was replaced 
by a brass tube of approximately the same length and 



diameter The tube was waxed m the usual way to 
the glass cylinder of the X ray tube and was sealed 
at the other end by a glass plate so that the lumm 
escence due to the electron stream from the cathode 
could be viewed end on 

It 18 found that the glass fluoresces in a very striking 
manner At a pressure just greater than that at 
which the tube would normally be worked when 
produemg X rays, two bright concentric nngs appear 
^e outer one is rather dif&e, the inner is remarkably 
ihaip As the pressure is decreased the inner nng 
rabdivides into others equally well defined, and later, 
A bright point of fluorescence appears at the centre 
of the rmgs accompanied by mtense local heating of 
the gloss and the production of X rays The tension 
appued to the tuM was of the order of 10,000 volts, 
and the effect observed was the same whether tbs' 
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currant was alternating or rectified An increase in 
voltage seems merely to mtensify the rings and to 
result m their further subdivision That the rings 
are caused by electrons is shown by the fact that they 
can be mov^ by a magnet That they do not ooour 
at different moments of a single discharge cycle can 
be shown by viewing them m a rotating mirror 
The accompany mg photograph (Fig 1) was taken 
at an angle of about 45° to the glass plate so as to 
avoid the general illumination inside the tube and 
clearh illustrates the multiple rmg formation 

W A Wood 
J Tbbwus 

National Physical Laboratory, 

Teddmgton, Middlesex 

The Diffraction of X-Rays by Vitreous Solids and 
Its Bearing on their Constitution 
Tint diffraction of X rays by glasses has been the 
subject of many mvestigations during the last fifteen 
years, notably by Soherrar, Wyckoff, and Seljakow 
Scherrer obtamed broad diffraction bands similar to 
those obtamed with liquids, whilst Wyckoff obtamed, 
in general, more complicated patterns consisting of 
Imee, ban^, or lines superimposed on bands The 
latest contributors to this subject are Parmelee, Clark, 
and Badger {Jour Soc Olaaa Technology, 13, 285, 
1929), and Clark and Amberg (t6id , p 290), who have 
also obtamed broad diffraction bands for silica and 
felspar glasses Quite apart from the validity of any 
of these measurements, no previous workers appear 
definitely to have identified the diffraction bands with 
small crystallites in the glass 

With the view of obtaming more precise <lata on 
the constitution of glasses we have recently examined 
the diffraction effects produced by passing copper Ka 
radiation through silica, wollastonite, sodium mirate, 
potassium borate, bone oxide, selenium, potash and 
soda felspars, glucose and sucrose, in the glassy state 
Besults have also been obtamed with the more usual 
soda-lime-silica and boro sihcate glasses 
We have been able to show that silica glass corre 
spends to either cnstobalite or tndymite crystallites, of 
average size 1 5 2 0 x 10'’ cm , with the evidence very 
much in favour of cnstobalite Also we have shown 
that woUostomte (CaSiOj) glass corresponds to the crys 
talhne pseudo wollastomte and that sodium borate 
corresponds to crystals of this substance 
m the case of potash felspar (K,0 A1»0, 6SiO,), 
it has been found that the crystallites of the glass are 
mamly silica (probably cnstobalite) The identity of 
the remamder is as yet unoertam Boro silicate glass 
contammg 70 per cent SiO,, 1 7 per cent B,0„ and other 
substances m mmor proportions mves a very similar 
band It has been found, m furtner confirmation of 
the observations, that potash felspar glass devitnfiee 
to enstobahte and that wollastonite gloss, which, it is 
to be expected, is much more stable, devitnfies to 
crystalhne wollastonite at 900° C 

We are not in agreement with the observations of 
Parmelee, Clark, and co workers on the positions and 
number of bands obtamed with fused silica and with 
felspar glass We obtamed for fused silica one band 
with a spacmg of 4 33 A .whereas they obtamed two 
bands, one at 7 1 A , and a faint one at 2 5 A Our work 
was earned out with copper Ka radiation, whereas they 
worked with the radiation from a molybdenum target 
We have repeated our measurements with molybdenum 
Ka radiation, and agam obtain the strong band at 4 33 
A , together with a famt and much more diiluse band at 
about 1 5 A For equal distances of speoimMi from 
film the breadth of a band when usmg copper Ka » 
roughly twice that with molybdenum Ka, so that failure 


to detect the famt band with copper Kd may have been 
due to this cause We have tested out this pomt and 
have failed to obtam the second band using copper Ka 
radiation with the distance from specimen to film 
reduced by more than half It seems probable, there- 
fore, that the famt band obtamed with molybdenum Ka 
radiation is spurious and that the only one on which 
reliance can be placed is that at 4 33 A We have 
checked this spacmg with those of standard substances 
obtamed on the same apparatus and are unable to 
imderstand the value of 7 1 A given by Parmelee and 
Clark We hope shortly to publish these results 
elsewhere m greater detail J T BAin>ai.L 

H P Booksby, 

B S COOFBB 

Besearoh Laboratories of the 
General Electno Company, Ltd , 

Wembley, Mar 1 


Scattering of Electrons and a-Partlcles. 

Experiments by Rutherford show anomalies m 
the scattering of a particles in a certain range of 
velocities for light elements Similarly, the scattenng 
of electrons by atoms shows anomalies for smaU 
velocities, as was discovered by Ramsauer Both 
effects can be treated m a similar way by wave- 
mechanics considerations 

Let us first consider the corresponding one dimen- 
sional problem A particle is reflected (scattered) 
from a potential valley When the valley has the 
simple form of a rectangle, the effect can be treated 
as the well known phenomenon of mterference from 
thin plates m optics For certain velocities (fre- 
quencies) no particles (light) are reflected, for other 
velocities the coefficient of reflection has a maximum 
This IS not limited to a rectangular shape but occurs 
for very general potential valleys 

In the three dimensional case, particles which are 
treated as a plane wave are scattereil by an atom or 
by a nucleus, which is assumed to possess spherical 
symmetry This plane wave may be enveloped mto 
a senes of sphencal harmonics * For each component 
one obtains a soattermg coefficient, which is an oscillat 
ing function of the velocity of the incident particles 

In the first approximation the atom can be con 
sidered as a potential vallev, which can be determined 
by the methods of Hartree A nucleus should also 
be treated m this approximation as a potential valley, 
as was pomted out by Gamow m his theory of radio 
active disintegration 

For electrons of sufficiently small velocities, only 
the zero order scattenng is appreciable The mmi 
mum of the zero order scattenng explains the Bam- 
sauer effect * Somethmg similar is true when an 
a particle hits a nucleus with a velocity which is high 
enough so that it passes over the potential wall 
separating the mside of the nucleus from the outer 
space For certam velocities of the incident particles 
the scattenng coefficients of low order are affected a 
m-eat deal by the presence of the potential valley. 
The reeultmg modification of the Rutherford scatter- 
ing law has been calculated and reproduces the general 
type of experimental curves Quantitative agreemoit 
cannot be expected until the shape of the potential 
valley of the nucleus is known in detail 

The detailed presentation will be given m an article 
to appear m the Ze*tachnft fllr Phynk 

Q Bbok 

Institut f theoretische Phystk der Umversitftt, 
Leipzig 


• J BoHsmsik, Z«a / F 
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Scattering of a-Partfclee by Ll^t Atoms 

In a letter to Native of Feb 1, and in greater 
detail in the PhUotophucal Magazine, vol 9, No 60, 
February 1930, Prof A C Banerji hae discussed 
some wave meohanioal oaloulatione on the scattering 
of a particles bv light atoms I should like to make 
some remarks on this problem, which I have treated 
m a paper to appear m the Zettechnft fUr Phyaik 
The first remark refers to the choice of nuclear 
model While Prof Banerji has assumed a central 
field of force oonsistmg of a repulsion pro|x>rtianal 
to the inverse cube of the distance to be added to the 
Coulomb field due to the nuclear charge, I have taken 
a model corresponding to that used by Gamow to 
explam the radioactive decay , that is. for distances 
r larger than the ‘ radius ’ of the nucleus, the po 
tential is supposed to be Coulombian an<l for r<r, a 
constant V, The scattering calculated by the 
mathematical method due to Bom shows all the char 
actonstio deviations from the normal Rutherford 
soattermg, which have been traced ex])eiimentally 
by Bieler, Rutherford, and Chadwick 

We cannot expect that this very rough model 
should give quantitatively right results, but if wo 
determine fj and P, so as to give the experimentally 
measured scattermg for small angles, we obtain a 
first rough approximation tothepotential mthenucleiis 
For aluminum we get for r, the value 2 23 x 10'** < m , 
and for magnesium a somewhat smaller value, in 
agreement with the general increase of nuclear 
dimensions with atomic number In contrast with 
this. Prof Banerji, who also defines a radius ’ r„, gets 
a larger value for magnesium than for aluminium 
Besides, there is the difference that our r, does not 
depend on the velocity of the incident a-pnrticle 
The above mentioned scattering fomiulte contains 
the velocity v of the a particle and the scattermg 
angle $ only in the connexion v sm «/2 , therefore if 
V and 9 are varied so that v sin «/2 is constant, the 
scattering will remain the same This gives a very 
Simple displacement rule which allows its to calculate 
the scattering for every v and 6 if the scattering is 
known for one value of v and all values of 0, or for 
one value of 0 and all values of v 

It can be shown that this displacement rule, which 
seems to be m good agreement with experiments, 
holds for every nuclear jiotential of central sym 
metry if we confine ourselves to the first approxi 
mation of the Bom method That this is legitimate 
18 not quite obvious, since the first approximation is 
not everywhere small compared with the zero approxi 
mation For r = 0 the two approximations are, for 
example, of the same order of magnitude Also 
Prof Banerji confines himself to the first approxi 
mation of the Born method, and for his potential this 
apj^ximation is even infinite in the origin 

The next problem is how to improve the very rough 
assumptions about the potential within the nucleus 
For this purpose I have considered the following 
unclear model Let r^, r^, r„ r, be a semienco of 
numbers so that {p ~0, 1, 2, n) For r>r, 

the potential is agam supposed to be Coulombian 
Inside the shell r^>r>r^i it is suj^sed to have the 
constant value V,{p =0, 1, n) The Bom methoil 

f ives again a very simple expression for the scattering 
y this model This expression contams the con 
stants r„, r„ r, and V^, V,, V„ From the ex 
penmental scattermg curves it will be easy to do 
termme the constants V, when the r,’8 are arbitra 
nly given , that is, we have a general method from the 
experimental data to determine the potential m tlie 
nuoleus with any desired accuracy The perform 
anoe of this work demands, however, more accurate 
measurements than are yet at hand 


It should also be remarked that according to our 
formulsB the sensitivity of such determination of the 
nuclear potential will decrease for decreasing distances 
from the centre Indeed, the influence of a change 
of the potential on the scattering result will vanish 
for distances very small compared with the de Broglie 
wave length of the incident o particle 

Added tn Proof — In the issue of Die Naturvneaen 
schaften of Mar 14, Mr Th Sexl has treated the 
problem of the scattering of a particles from a point 
of view similar to that of Prof Banerji In addition, 
he has also considered the case of an attractive force, 
which vanes with the inverse fourth and fifth power 
of the distance The last case corresponds with the 
idea proposed by Debye and Hardmeier, that the 
anomalous scattering should be sought in the polarisa- 
tion of the nucleus produced by the a particle As 
the agreement with the experimental results in none 
of the cases mvestigated by him is quite satisfacto^, 
Mr Sexl infers that a nuclear polarisation is rnsuifi 
cient to explain the results, and that some other effect 
must bo looked for 

Christivn Molier 

Institut for teoretisk kysik, Copenhagen, 
heb 21 


Electron Affinities of the Elements 

Thf various attempts to hnd experimentally the 
electron affinities of the chemical elements have met 
so far with little success Since such a determination 
would probably helj) in shedding light on chemical 
reactions and the formation of moloculos, it is ob 
vioiisly imjiortant Accordingly, a method is here 
outlined which enables one to say approximately 
which elements have a jiositive electron ufftnitv, and 
also to predict the approximate position of whatever 
lines of the elei tron affinity spectrum occur 

By definition, the election affinity of an atom is 
the ionisation jiotontial of its negative ion, or the 
difference m energy between the normal state of the 
atom and the nonnal state of the ion Prom the 
work of Bowen and Millikan and others on stnpji^ 
atoms, many of the higher ionisation potentials are 
known In the iso electronic seiiuence Be"*'*', Li+, He, 
H", the ionisation jiotontials of the first throe are 
known, and so we may extrapolate to got that of the 
fourth This would be our method of estimating the 
electron affinity of the hydrogen atom In this case, 
one must make a long extrapolation (from 24 47 volts), 
and so the attainable accuracy is not extremely high 
Assummg that the square root of the ionisation 
jKitentml is linear in Z, the atomic number which 
gives reasonable agreement with the experimental 
values, one finds the electron affinity of H to be 14 
volts Other methods of extrapolation may yield 
somewhat lower values This is in agreement with 
theoretical work of Bethe {Zeit» f Pftv* . 67, 815 , 
1020 ), who concluded that the electron affinity was 
greater than 0 76 volts 

If we examine the first row of the periodic table, 
then it seems almost necessarily to follow from any 
reasonable extrapolation that the electron affinity 
will show the following behaviour For helium, ft 
will be negative, indicating that He- is not stable 
For lithium, it will be greater, perhaps positive, to 
decrease again with beryllium, mcreasing to carbon, 
decreasing to nitrogen, and increasmg to fluonne, 
where the value is about 3 6 volts The second row 
shows a similar behaviour, the mcreases in both oases 
being Imear 

The first excited states of H-, 2KS and 3*S, he close 
below the normal state of H, and the states 2^P and 
2 *P both lie above, tending to show that no discrete 
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electron afiSmty spMtrum for H‘ le possible, as Bethe 
also concluded The data used in the extrapolation 
are taken from the International Critical Tables, 
vol 6, and from B Edl6n and A Encson (Natdmi, 
124,683, 1929) 

If we consider the iso-electromo sequence Ca++, K+, 
A, Cl", usmg data from I 8 Bowen (Phys Rev , 81, 
467, 1919) and from K W Meissner {Zetta / Phya , 
40 , 839 , 1929), then assuming the second differences 
to be approximately constant, one obtains 3 volte for 
the electron affimty of ohlonne, but the first excited 
state of Cl" lies above the normal state of the chlorine 
atom, so one would likewise expect no discrete electron 
affinity spectrum here 

A systematic investigation may possibly reveal 
elements which possess such a spectrum The present 
note merely puiposes to direct attention to a method 
which may perhaps be used with profit m the search 
for whatever Imes may exist Even the rough extra 
polation used here would probably be helpful m 
estimatmg the position of ^ polar ’ states of atoms 
at infinite separation, which mformation one needs m 
applymg the Heitler and London method, as extended 
ty Slater, to find the eleotromo energies of a diatomic 
molecule Tames H Babtlett, Jun 

(Parker Travelling Fellow, 
Harvard University) 

Cambridge, Feb 6 


Energy Losses of Electrons in Mercury Vapour 

A axxwY has recently been mode by me of the effects 
of collisions with mercury atoms of electrons of 
energies of 8 volts, 18 4 volts, 34 0 volts, and 49 volts 
The collisions of the electrons and mercury atoms took 
place in a field free space from which those scattered 
at a definite angle passed into an analysing chamber 



from which the mercury vapour had been removed 
Here a velocity analysis was made by an electrostatic 
method instead of by the usual magnetic field The 
paths of the electrons were bent by an electric field 
between two curved molybdenum plates While the 
experiment was m progress, a paper appeared by 
G P Hamwell (Phya Rev , vol 33, p 669) in whion 
the same method of analysis was usra Apparently, 
however, it failed to give results with electrons of 
energies less than about 40 volts and the resolution 
was somewhat low Just recently, results of a sinular 
experiment on energy losses m mercury have been 
published by Whitney (Phya Rev , vol 34, p 923), 


in which a magnetic analysis was used givmg about 
the same resolving power as the method used by me 
The aocompian^ig curves (Figs 1 and 2) show 
typical curves Ibe mam peak represents electrons 
which have suffered elastic collisions, the others 
electrons having lost various amounts of energy by 
melastic collisions Most peaks could be measured 
with an error of not more than 0 2 volt 

The melastic peaks may be identified as follows 

(1) An energy loss of about 4 9 volts This peak 
probably mclucles the 4 7 volt, 4 9 volt, and 5 4 volt 
energy levels, corresponding to the I'Pj, l*Pj, and 



the HF* loveb The resolvmg power was not sufficient 
to separate the 4 7 volt and 4 9 volt levels, and the 
6 4 volt peak is too close to the 6 7 volt peak 

(2) An energy loss of 6 7 volts, the liJ*, energy- 
level This peak is several tunes as mtense as any 
other at all voltages studied except at 8 volts, where 
the 4 9 volt peak appeared a httle more promment 

(3) An energy loss of about 9 2 volts This prob- 
ably correspond to some of the many energy l^els 
near ionisation 

(4) An energy loss of 10 4 volts This corresponds 
to ionisation of the mercury atom 

(6) An energy loss of 1 1 6 voltt This may be the 
result of two sucteesive collisions, one losmg 4 7 volts 
or 4 9 volts, and the other 0 7 volts (See below ) 

(6) Another peak occurs at 13 6 to 14 volts It is 
not sharp enough to be located euicurately It prob 
ably represents two collisions, each resulting m the 
loss of 6 7 volts 

Tlie first two peaks were also found to occur with 
about the same relative mtensity by Whitney He 
worked at sixteen different voltages between 6 and 41 
He found a peak at 9 7 volts which probably corre- 
sponds to mme at 9 2 He suggests it may be due to 
two successive collisions of 4 9 volts loss each He 
also gets a peak at 11 7 volts which without doubt 
corresponds to mme at 11 6 The exact position 
of tlus peak is a little uncertam m both expenments 
In his experiments it seemed to be mixed up and m- 
separable from the ionisation peak No doubt this 
18 due to the fact that he worked at a pressure corre- 
sponding to a temperature of 04° C , while m my ex- 
periments the pressure was that corresponding to 
about 25° C 

The intensity of the 6 7 volt peak is very stnldM 
The oorreapondmg spectrad Ime (M849) is very dim 
cult to observe as it is so far m the ultra-violet 
Tbeee experiments when earned further should prove 
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valuable m eetimating the relative probability of 
excitation to the various levels which are difficult to 
observe spectroeoopically I think sufficient resolving 
power could be obtained to separate the 4 7 volts 
and 4 9 volt levels The method has the great 
advantage that the collisions take place in a com 
pletely field free space 

The intensity of the 115 volt peak is surprising 
If it 18 the result of two successive collisions as ox 
plamed above, it should be less intense than the 
4 7 volt, 4 9 volt, and 6 4 volt peak No satisfactory 
explanation of its mtensity has been found loard, 
m an abstract (Bull Am Phya Soc , Dec 13, 1929), 
h6t8 described some similar experiments using a 
mametic analysis He seems to have obtamed 
slightly higher resolution He finds a peak at 7 7 
volts, the 1*/Sj energy level This peak does not 
occur either m my exxienments or in those ot Whitney 
Otherwise the same pealcs were found 

In the present experiment, the electron gun could 
be rotated to give an angular distribution of the 
scattered electrons and some results have been 
obtained They are not very accurate, and agree in 
general with those of Arnot {Proc Poi^ Soc , vol 125, 
p 660), so nothing further need be said about them 
These exiMnments were made possible by the 
kindness of Prof A M Tyndall in placing the facilities 
of the Wills Physical Laboratory at the University 
of Bristol at my disjiosal The work was done while 
I held an 1851 Exhibition Senior Studentship 

D C Rosb 

Queen’s University, Kingston, 

Canada, Jan 20 


Glancing Angle of Reflection from Calcite 
for Silver (Koi) X-Rays 

Wk have measured the first order glancing angle 
at which the Kaj line of silver is reflected from tlie 
cleavage planes of caltite by a method indoiiondent 
of any used by those who have obtained the most 
reliable results so far The weighted mean value of 
fourteen independent observations reduced to 18° C 
IS 5° 17' 13 81' i 0 06' 

This value was obtained from spectrograms taken 
on a new spectrometer specially designed to utilise 
the displacement method introduced by H S Uhler 
(Phva Bev [11], 11, 1 20 , 1918) A full description 
of the method, instrument, and results will be given 
later 

The value of the wave length corresponding to the 
above glancing angle is 0 558238 A ± 0 000002 A ob 
tamed by using 3 02904 A for the ‘ effective ’ grating 
space of calcite (Siegbahn, “ Spectroscopy of X Rays”, 
1924 edition) 

The thermal coefficient of expansion at 18° C 
for the grating spa6e of calcite obtained from the 
most trustworthy sources, without approximations, is 
0 0000102,/° C This value differs by about 2 per cent 
from the generally quoted value originally given by 
W StenstrOm (Dissertation, Lund, 1919) as a sufficient 
approximation 

It 18 interesting to note that our value of the 
glancing angle is 1 4' smaller than that given by 
5 KellstrOm (Zett f Phya , 41, 516 , 1927) for the 
first order of calcite, namely, 5° 17' 16 2' The 
probable error of the unweighted mean of Kellstrflm’s 
seven determinations for this order is ± 0 04,' The 
unweighted mean of his four second order determine 
tions 18 also larger than ours and has relatively four 
times this probable error With such a difference 
existing, one wonders if the grating maces of tHe 
crystal specimens used were the same We employed 
an unusually selective piece of oidoite which was 


cleaved from an excellent specimen of Iceland spar 
contained m the Marsh collection of Yale Umversity 
Our value is larger than those of K Lang {Ann d 
Phyath, 76, 489 , 1924), A Leide (Dissertation, Lund, 
1926), and A P Weber {Zeit f Wxaa Photo , 23, 
149 , 1925), although coming within Oil' of Lang’s 
and 0 36' of Leide’s results when their probable errors 
are added to their respective mean values 

CHABLroN Dows Cooksey 
Donapp Cooksey 
Sloane Physics Laboratory, 

Yale University, 

Feb 11 


The Nuclear Moment of Lithium 

The fact that the hyperfine structures of spectral 
lines are so much narrower than the multiplets m the 
same spectrum is due principally to the fact that the 
latter ore produced by the magnetic moment of the 
electrons, while the former onginoto from the mag 
netio moment of the nucleus, which is usually attri 
buteil to nuclear protons, and is, therefore, about 
1840 times smaller 

The hyperfine structure of the Li+ spectrum, dis 
covered by Schuler {Zeit f Phya , 42, 487 , 1927) is 
of the same order of magnitude, however, as tlio 
multiplet separations themselves From this fact 
Heisenberg (xetf / Phya, 39, 616, 1926) drew the 
conclusion that the magnetic moment of the lithium 
nucleus was of the same order of magnitude as that 
of an electron, and therefore caused by electrons in 
the nucleus and not by protons 'Ihe experiments of 
Taylor (ZeU f Phya , 62, 846 , 1929) on the Stem 
Oerlach effect with lithium atoms failed, however 
to indicate the expected large magnetic moment for 
the nucleus 

In the following we will show that the nuclear mag 
netic moment is not very large, and that the wuTo 
hyperfine structure is caused by the presence of a 
single 1« electron in the configurations considered 

In a recent letter to Naturf (126, 16, 1930), 
Fermi has given an expression for the interaction 
between the nuclear moment and the external 
electrons derived from quantum mechanics * For an 
a state in an hydrogenio atom the doublet separation 
(« states have j -1/2 and thus split into two levels) 
will bo 



Tn this expiession we denote by g{i) the ratio between 
the magnetic and mechanical moments of the nucleus, 
its Ijand6 g value, but m units 1840 times smaller 
than used for electrons, in order to obtain the mag 
notic moment of a spinning proton as unity Smee 
the mechanical moment of a spinning proton is 1/2 
quantum umt, its gr(t) is thus 2 "rhe mechanical 
moment of the nucleus is denoted by t 

Applied to doubly ionised lithium the lowest a state 
would have a doublet sepaiation of 

A- -= 022851 ( 1 ) (»+J)cm-i 
hor the l« 2« and 1« 2p configurations of Li+ we may 
assume that the hyperfine structure is mamly due to 
the presence of the 1» electron The adiled electron 
will nave some screening effect on the la electron, but 
as it IS an outer electron this effect will be very small 
Furthermore, the screening effect of the la electron 
upon the 2a or 2p electron will be large, and as these 
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electrons have ns 2 their interaction with the nucleiis 
will be far smaller than that of the Is electron, and 
will be neglected here 

To obtam finally the hyperflne structure for the 
Is 2s *S and Is 2p *P states of L\*, use is made of the 
expressions derived by Goudsnut and Bacher {Phya 
Rev , 84, 12 , 1929) Assuming for simphoity » = 1/2, 
which does not affect the order of magnitude of our 
results, we expect to a first approximation 
Oalo Ota 

*S, Ai>=0 17 g(*) Oeom-» 

=0 14 g{%) 0 3 

»Fj =0 086g(*) 0 3 

The result is that the expected separations are not of 
an order o4 magnitude 1840 times smaller than the 
multiplet separation of *P, which is approximately 
6cm-‘ 

Recently Schuler and Bruok {Zeit J Phya , 68, 736 , 
1929) have given a tentative analjrsis of the Li+ hyper 
fine structure leadmg to t = 1/2, and giving the separa 
tiona mentioned as observed m me above table 
With respect to the unoertamty in the screemng effect 
and mterpretation, their results mdicate a ff(»)-value 
of about 3 to 6 (It was hoped that this value would 
be approximately 2 ) The application of these 
fomndse to hyperflne structure in other atoms, which 
can be done to a first approximation by replacing 
(Z/n)* by 2!a*/n,*, also seems to lead to rather large 
values for g(%) 

If the tentative interpretation of this hyperflne 
structure given by Schuler and Brholc is correct, the 
hyperflne splittmg is tnverted Another example 
where this & the case is the cadmium isotope with 
tsli2 (Schuler and Bruck, Zett J Phya, 68, 737 , 
1929) This means that the magnetic moment of the 
nucleus is related to its mechamcal moment as if it 
were due to negatively charged particles However, 
it 18 possible, though improbable, to have a oomph 
cated configuration of positive particles for which the 
resultant magnetic moment is oppositely directed to 
the mechamcal moment Something similar occurs 
for the extra nuclear electrons in certam complicated 
ccmfigurations which show a negative Land4 g value 
(for example, *Pin, with gs - 212) 

S Goudsmit 
L A Yoxma 

Department of Physics, 

University of Michigan, 

Jan 30 


Moment of Inertia of Hydrogen from Band Spectra 
Tbb commonly accepted value of the moment of 
mertia of the hydrogen molecule, m the normal state, 
IS due to Hon (Zed f Phya , 44, 834 , 1927) Indenving 
this vedue, Hon expressed the rotational energy as 
E,^ =B,m* +D,m*, sund calculated empincsd values of 
D, directly from the data The term D,m‘ is due to 
the swdhng of the molecule with rotation, and it is 
now well established that the theoretical values of D, 
hold accurately in the case of electronic levels for 
which there is no resultant electron momentum to 
complicate matters This is the situation m the 
normal level of hydrogen ( ‘2) Henri’s values of D, are 
several tunes as small as those given by theory and, 
what 18 more important, are positive, vdiereas a 
aweUing of the molecule with rotation requires that 
they be negative Hon made notd of this duscrepanoy 
m sign, but was unable to explam it We find, how* 
ever, m agreement with Schaafsma and Dieke (ZeU 
f Phya , 66, 164, 1929) that Hori’s data, although 
relatively inaccurate and mea^, do indicate nepca'i^ive 
values of D„ and we are unable to locate the or^in of 


his published values It should be pomted out, m 
addition, that Hon’s data give probable errors for 
B, (his A,) and D, (his p) ten to one hundred times as 
lame as Iw pubhi^ed errors for these quantities 
There are now available much more extensive and 
accurate data for the normal state of hydrogen 
Schaafsma and Dieke {loe cit ) have pubhshed rota 
tional energy data, based on H, plates obtamed by 
Dieke and Hopfield (Phya Rev , 30, 400 , 1927) on the 
60 cm vacuum spectrograph at the UmversiW of 
Cahfomia One oi us (see H H Hyman and B T 
Birge, Natubb, 128, 277 , 1929) has recently obtamed 
similar data from spectrograms taken with Prof 
Hopfield’s new 10 ft vacuum spectrograph Usmg 
all available data from these sources, and employmg 
the various known theoretical relations, we have 
calculated values of B as a function of v, and find 
B.=60 687 -27938(0+1/2)+! 0600 x 10 *(0+1/2)* 

-24 068 x 10 «(o+l/2)» 
In this equation, the actual vibrational energy levels 
are given by o = 0, 1, 2, etc , and the available data run 
from 0 = 1 to 12 inclusive The equation is entirely 
satisfactory from o = 1 to 9 The higher values of o he 
close to dissociation and the observed values of B, are 
smaller than those given by the equation 

The most important constant is of course B,, 
correspondmg to the lowest actual vibrational level 
(11=0) The absorption bands of the BA system, 
observed and measured by Dieke and Hopfield (loo 
eU, ) lead directly to a value of B„ but the probable 
error is quite large On the other hand, only one 
emission band (observed by Witmer, Phya Rev , 28, 
1 223 , 1 926) IS available for this purpose, and the data 
in this case are very fragmen^y It is therefore 
necessary to evaluate B, % extrapolation, using the 
equation just given, with v = 0 The extrapolation m 
this case is quite trustworthy provided the B, curve is 
really smooth The result is B, =69 192 cm** 
Usmg the new conversion factor (27 66 ± 0 04) x 10***, 
given by Birge (Phya Rev , Supplement 1, 1 , 1929), 
one then obtains = 0 4673 x 10*‘® gm cm *, and 
r, =0 7600 X 10** cm Hon found B, =67 77, giving 
4=0 479 X 10-** This differs from our value by 2 2 
I>er cent 

In this connexion we should like to emphasise that 
Hon’s published 1 =0 467 x 10'*® refers to the true 
state of zero vibration (v = - 1/2) and would now be 
denoted /, Nearly everyone has quoted and used 
Hon’s I, value as though it were /, Our own value 
of B, IS given by the constant term in our equation 
(60 687), and this leads to J. =0 4666 x 10 *®, 
r, =0 7412 X 10 * It IS interestmg to note that Wang 
(Phya Rev , 81, 679 , 1928) obtained J, =0 469 x 10 *®, 
from a theoretical wave mechames calculation We 
believe that the probable error m the values of B, to 
B„ as given by the above equation, is 0 1 per cent, or 
less So far as the imcertamty of the extrapolation is 
concerned, the probable error m B, and B. is not more 
than 0 2 per cent It is, however, shown m the follow- 
ing letter by Birge and Jeppensen that B, is definitely 
perturbed, so that our value is not correct Whether 
B, IS correct cannot be tested, smee this constwt 
refers to a molecular state which does not exist. 

This work has been earned out witti the advice and 
assistance of Prof R T Birge, to whom we wish to 
express our smeere thanks 

Hooa H Hitman. 

C RntoN Jbptbsbn 
Union College, Schenectady, N.Y.. 

Umversity of California, 

Berkeley, Cahfomia, 

Jan 10 
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Moment of Inertia of Hydrogen from Raman 
Effect 

F Rasbtti {Phyt Rev . 84, 367 , 1929) has recently 
obtamed accurate data on the Raman effect for gaseous 
hydrogen From his data it is possible to calculate 
extremely precise values of B, and Bj This is very 
fortunate, for it is now possible, from band spectra, to 
obtam an accurate value of Bg only by extrapolation, 
as has been shown in the precedmg letter by Hvman 
and Jeppesen Because of the importance of this 
constant, it has seemed advisable to make a searching 
analysis of Rasetti’a data, using all known theoretical 
relations 

We have expressed the rotational energy as 

=B,m* +Z),w* +F,»n*, where is a half mteger 
for the actual rotational levels We have calculated 
values of D, from the theoretical relations derived by 
Kemble The only value of F which is known theo 
retically is F„ but this can be used safely for F,, when v 
18 small We have also paid scrupulous regard to the 
difference between derivatives and finite central 
differences For most molecules the distinction can be 
ijmored, but this is not at all the case for hydrogen 
Rasetti, in his calculations, omitted the F,m* term, 
although his data clearly require it He also used D, 
as constant, -D. Besides the rotational constants 
for V = 0 and 1, his data also evaluate w,/,, the separa 
tion of these two vibrational levels, for zero rotation 
(»» = 0) Using all of his data, we get ui/j- 4161 70cm * 
Rasetti’s value of 4161 8 is bas^ on a smgle Ime 

This value of is most interesting, for it lies 
definitely the smooth o curve Hyman’s new 
data have not yet been analysed for w, values, but the 
older data lead to ui,a =4146 cm with a probable 
error not greater than 2 cm so far as the extra 

olation IS concerned The discrepancy of 16 cm "Sor 

38 per cent, is therefore real Such a wbrcUtonal 
perturbation seems to be quite unprecedented, and 
obviously cannot be explained as due to the crossing of 
two sets of rotational levels Such a crossing, m any 
case, affects only certain hnea of a band, and not the 
entire band Even the older data give 4169 cm ‘ for 
iiii/g, as one of us noticed several vears ago, but 
Rasetti’s work is the first to establish definitely the 
existence of this irregularity One disturbing conse 
quence of the irregularity is that one cannot be certain 
of the value of the frequency of vibration for in 
finitesunal amplitude In calculatmg D, values, we 
have used «, = 437 1 , as derived from a smooth «, curve, 
ignonng um The resulting uncertamty in D, is 
negligible, in any case 

Our final calculated values of B. and B|, from 
Rasetti’s data, are 69 364 cm and 66 4035 cm 
respectively, as compared with Rasetti’s published 
69 40 0 03, and 66 47 So far as the consistency of 
the data is concerned, our own calculated values have 
a probable error of less than 0 01 cm but the real 
probable error is doubtless several times as large 
Using all our derived constants, Rasetti’s sixteen 
measured hues are represented with an average residual 
of 0 24 cm His own average residual is 0 36 cm 

The agreement with theory is remarkably close in 
every detail, and this is especially gratifymg, smoe the 
hydrogen molecule provides the most severe test of any 
theory of band spectra 

The equation f orB,, derived by Hyman and Jeppesen 
from band spectra data only, gives Bj =66 4116 cm *» 
This agrees with our value from Raman effect to one 
part m seven thoueand It is the most accurate check 
between Raman effect and band spectra data that has 
yet been found, and is again a most satisfaoto^ oon- 
fiimation of theory On the oUier hand, the Raraah 
effect value of B, is 0 87 per cent greater than the 
extrapidated band spectrum value 'The agreement of 


the B, values shows that the B, equation given by 
Hyman and Jeppesen is entirely correct at o = 1, and 
hence its extrapolation to v = 0 is certainly correct to 
0 1 per cent or lees We therefore have a perturbation 
m the moment of inertia of the lowest vibrational state 
of hydrogen Since the separation of vibrational levels 
18 assumed to measure an average value of the classical 
frequency of vibration in the two levels concerned, the 
conclusion seems almost mevitable that in the lowest 
vibrational level of hydrogen the frequency of vibra- 
tion 18 greater and the moment of inertia less than the 
values to be expected from the constants for th6 other 
vibrational levels 

The essential correctness of the value of B,, as 
derived from Raman effect, cannot be questioned 
Hence the true /, for hydrogen is 0 46602 x lO"" 
gm cm *, r, =0 74891 x lO’* cm These constants are 
given to five significant figures, like Bj, but it should 
be remembered that the conversion factor has itself a 
probable error of one part m seven himdred As noted 
t*y Hyman and Jeppesen, the value of B, now becomes 
indefinite, due to the irregularity in B, but in the 
absence of contrary evidence, it seems best to use, for 
both B, and u„ when calculatmg derived constants, the 
smooth extrapolated values already given 

Raymond T Birob 
C RUX ON J BPPBSEN 

University of California, 

Berkeley, California, Jan 10 

Raman Spectra of Crystalline Powders 

In a recent communication (Natiuie, Nov 2, 1929) 
Prof R Bar of Zurich has shown that it is possible 
m many cases to photograph the Raman effect with 
solids in a state of powder The difficulty encountered 
by him, and also by Dr A C Menzies (see Natubk, 
Oct 6, 1929), of the continuous background in the 
spectrum which overpowers all but the strongest 
Raman lines, is, however, serious, as it mterferes with 
the general utility of the method Durmg the past 
two months I have been engaged in an attempt to 
overcome this difficulty, and nave found that it may 
practically be avoided by running the mercury arc 
at a loner temperature, and, where necessary, also by 
interposing a suitable light filter between the arc and 
the illuminated substance A concentrated solution 
of didymiuro chloride proved especially useful for 
this purpose Thus, for example, all the four Imee 
obtamed by Schaefer with a large single crystal of 
sodium nitrate may, with equal success, be photo- 
graphed in about half an hour by using an irregular 
aggregate of small crystals placed within a small 
triangular shaped cell with mirrored walls 

Prof B&r has found that in the case of naphthalene 
the Raman lines appear m the same position m 
the crystal powder as in the liquid My results 
with benzophenone crystals and Iiqmd show that 
a marked change m the position of some of the Raman 
Imes occurs on fusion of this substance , this is 
best seen with the line usually attributed to the 
ketonio group, which gives a shift of 1657 wave 
numbers in the hquid and 1660 m the solid, and is 
also noticeabjy sharper in the latter It is clear that 
a promismg field of research offers itself in the com- 
parative study of the Raman spectra in the liquid and 
solid states 

About eighteen morganic nitrates have also been 
exommed by this method, some anhydrous and the 
others as hydrates It was noticed by Schaefer and 
by B&r that the inactive frequency of the NO, group 
m NaNO, crystals differed appreciably from the value 
m Its aqueous solution In the present mveetigation, 
the hugest shifts oorrespondmg to the inactive fre- 
quency were given by lithium, sodium, and mag- 
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nesium nitrates (1071, 1070, and 1060 wave numbers 
respectively) The values obtained with calcium, 
banum, and lead mtrates were not much different 
from the value for nitnc acid (1045), while mercuric 
and bismuth nitrates showed smaller frequency shifts 
(1037 and 1040 wave numbers respectively) In 
some cases, for example, hthium, alummium, and 
mercunc mtrates, the line was aooompamed by a 
fainter component 

It IS interestmg to note that in nitrate oiyetals 
belongmg to the cubic system the frequency shift is 
almost the same as for mtnc acid m spite of the varyiing 
size of the metal atom (for example, calcium, barium, 
and lead nitrates) Of the other two frequencies, the 
7,#* line appeared only m the case of lithium and 
sodium nitrates The 13 n line, however, was more 
persistent and appeared m the case of hthium, sodium, 
ammonium, potassium, barium, and lead mtrates 
The Raman line correepondmg to a remote infra red 
frequency appeared proimnently m lithium and mer 
curous nitrates (42 9 n and 67 2 ii respectively), and 
was also noticeable with sodium, calcium, banum, 
zinc, silver, and mercunc nitrates 

P Kbishnamurti 


Raman Effect In Liquefied Gases 

In a recent investigation by Daure (Tram Faraday 
Soc , 25, 825 , 1929) on the Raman effect m liquefied 
gases, it was found that the spectrum of liquid am 
moma includes three strong lines the displacements 
of which are 321, 330, and 338 mm ^ Two of these 
lines (321 and 330 mm -‘) have already been observed 
by Dickinson, Dillon, and Rasetti (Phya Rev , 34, 
682 , 1929), who found the line 330 to bo very strong 
and the other slightly weaker Now the Raman 
spectrum of ammonia vapour as reported by Wood 
(Phd Mag , 7, 744 , 1929) sliows only the line 

330 mm hence Daure ascribes the two new lines to 
some complex such as H,N =NHj It seems to me 
that tins observation is significant and worthy of more 
consideration 

To begm with, it will be noted that the two new 
lines may be accounted for, within the hmit of 
oecureMsy of Daure’s measurements, by the expression 
330 ± 8 mm This is precisely the sort of expression 
which gives the displacements of the Raman effect in 
general, and it suggests that the outer lines represent 
a scattermg of the light which gives the central hne 
by complex or associated molecules In other words, 
these Imee may arise from a secondary Raman effect 
m the liquid Unfortunately, Daure reports only the 
' negative ’ hnes (displaced towards the red), so that 
no ^eck can 1 m moae on the structure of these lines 
on the ‘ positive ’ side 

The chance that this relation is mere coincidence is 
reduced by the data of Daure for liquid ethane, which 
exhibits m this region a similar triplet structure which 
may be represented by the expression 291 id mm 
So far as 1 am aware, the Raman effect m ethane 
vapour has not been reported, but if the viewpoint 
outlined above is correct, it should contam only the 
Ime displaced 291 mm 

One experiment which suggeete itself as a con 
firmation of this interpretation is a determmation of 
the polarisation of these Imes If the two liquid hnes 
have the same polarisation, it would be strong evidence 
that they are related m the manner su^ested 

If such an effect could be established, it would pro- 
vide a valuable tool for investigating molecular com 
plexee and associated liquids A few inferences on 
this basis will serve to indicate its power The 
frequency displacements of the liquid Imes, i 8 mm -*■ 
and ± 4 mm would mdicate that the vibrations of 
tbe components of the complex are much smaller than 
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those of the atoms in the molecules, which is to be 
expected Moreover, the fact that both positive and 
nerative Imes are quite intense would ^int to the 
existence of a considerable portion of the complexes 
m an excited state, probably closely akm to Henri’s 
conception of ‘ pr^issociation ’ It is hoped that 
more data will shortly be available so that some of 
these questions may be settled J B Austin 
Research Laboratory, 

United States Steel Corporation, 

Kearny, N J 

Ramon Lines of Mercury in Arc improbable 
A COMMUNICATION by Venkatesachar and Sibaiya 
appeared in Natubb for Nov 30, 1929, in which the 
opinion was expressed that some of the faint nebulous 
Imes of the mercury arc were in reality Raman Imes 
of mercury excited by the more powerful radiations 
This did not seem to me very probable, and I have 
mvestigated the matter with a new 220 volt quartz 
arc provided with a wmdow of polished optical quartz 
which permits end on observation of the long narrow 
cyhnder to which the discharge contracts when the 
arc operates on full load The region surrounding this 
highly luminous cylmder is comparatively dark, and 
would seem to be the most promising field m which to 
search for Raman Imes 

An end on image of the discharge was focused on 
the slit of a large quartz spectrogr^ih by means of a 

3 uartz fluorite objective The image, a small circular 
ISO of intense bnlliancy, was blocked off with a strip 
of black paper, which was removed for half a second, 
at the end of the exposure The spectrum of the 
irradiated vapour above and below that of the disc 
was comparable in density with that of the discharge 
There was no relative enhancement of the lines in 
dicated by Venkatesachar , if anything, they were a 
little stronger m the spectrum of the discharge than 
m the spectrum of the irradiated vapour 

R W Wood 

Johns Hopkms University, 

Baltimore, Feb 16 

Raman Effect for Solutions of Sulphur Dioxide 

Studiks of the Raman effect for hydrogen chloride 
and for ammonia as gases, os liquids, and m aqueous 
solution have been made by various mvestigators 
With ammonia, the same modified hne appears in all 
three oases Hydrogen chloride reveals the same 
scattered Ime in the liquid and gaseous states, but, as 
IS to be expected, not in aqueous solution 

We have investigated the scattermg of sulphur 
dioxide m vanous solvents, such as water, benzene, 
and carbon tetrachloride, and intend to work with the 
pure liquid and the gas In addition to the modified 
Imes arising from the solvent, there occur, m each 
instance, hnes chaiactenstic of the sulphur dioxide 
molecule The most promment of these lines appear 
m all of the solvents at \4688 and \4238, excited, 
respectively, by \4368 and X4047 of the mercury arc 
The shift indicates an mfra red wave length of 8 8g 
This 18 very close to the mean value of about 8 7 m for 
the band from 8 4 m to 9 Og, which is one of the most 
intense two of the six mfra red absorption bands 
found by Coblentz for this gas 

The replacement of the broad infra red band by a 
Raman Ime may be due to the famtness of the P and 
R branches in the spectrum adjacent to this Ime, and 
the appearance of a Q branch m tbe Raman spectrum, 
ae was found by Wood for hydrogen chlonde 
WinuAM D Habkins 
David M Gans 
Haroui E Bowbbs 
University of Chicago, Jan 6 
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T he Dutch zoolorat Dr Johannes Qovertus de 
Man, who died at Middelburg on Jan 19 
last in his eightieth year, was well known as an 
authority on two very diverse group of animals, 
the free-hving Nematode worms and the Decapod 
Crustacea 

De Man was bom m 1850 at Middelburg, where 
his father. Dr J C de Man, was a physician well 
known throughout the Netherlands He studied 
mathematics and natural science at the University 
of Leyden, where he received the degree of doctor 
m 1873 for a thesis, “ Comparative Studies on the 
Myology and Neurology of Amphibia and Birds ” 
He was appomted ^t assistant m the State 
museum of natural history in Leyden m 1872, 
and three years later was promote to be con- 
servator He had studied under Leuckart at 
Leipzig m 1872, and m 1876 he spnt some months 
at the recently established zoological station at 
Naples, where, however, his stay was cut short by 
a severe attack of typhoid In 1881-82 he worked 
m Selenka’s laboratory at Erlangen, studying the 
sipuncuhd worms collected by Semper on hw 
expedition to the Phihppme Islands 

In 1883 de Man had to resign his post at the 
museum at Leyden owing to prolonged ill health 
and he retired to pursue his studies, first at his 
parents’ home at Middelburg and later m a house 
which he built overlooking we Scheldt at lerseke 
Here he hved the quiet life of the student, workmg 
out collections from museums and expeditions 
all over the world, appaled to by the neignbounng 
fishermen when anything out of the common came 
to their nets, and explammg to the children the 
nature at the treasures gathered on their seaside 
rambles Although he took no part m pubhc life, 
his purse was ever open to appals for chantable 
or useful purposes None could have been more 
courteous and helpful to those who sought infor- 
mation by correspondence, and none more careful 
to give acknowledgment for any assistance he 
received 

The free hvmg nematodes are a group httle 
studied m compemson with those species that, 
b^ reason of then parasitic habits, come mto more 
duect relation with human aSairs, and few zoo- 
logists have any suspicion of their abundance or 
their variety In their study de Man was, after 
Bastian, one of the pioneers, and his work on 
them will not soon be sutpssed for thoroughness 
and precision On the Decapod Crustacea, his 
numerous memoirs and papers, full of the most 
careful and detuled description and beautifully 
illustrated by his own pencil, remam as a mine of 
information for aU students of the group An 
obituary notice in the Nteuwe BotUrdanuche 
CowaiU of Jan. 29 concludes with the words, 
" He leaves a blank, not onty m the learned wmld, 
but also among the simple nsher-folk of lersel^ ” , 
a flttini^ e^fita^ for the fondly old scholar * 


Thb loss of Lieut Eielson removes one of the 
most expenwced Arctic pilots and a pioneer m 
plar aviation On Nov 9 last year, he set out 
from Teller m Alaska on a second aeroplane 
journey to the ice-bound vessel Nanuk, off Cape 
North, Siberia On his failure to arrive, search 
prties were sent out, and dunn^ the month of 
February discovered the bodies of laeut Eielson and 
his companion, Mr E Borland, near the wrecked 
machine about 00 miles south-east of Cape North 

Carl Ben Eielson was an American of Nor- 
wegian descent In 1923 he was the first pilot to 
use an aeroplane m Alaska, and his success led to 
his being employed to carry mails durmg winter 
In 1926 he joined Mr (now Sir) Hubert W ilkins m 
his trial tests over the Arctic Ocean, which were 
continued in 1927 in preparation for a trans- 
polar flight In that year they flew more than 
five hundred miles to the north west of Cape 
Barrow On the return, a forced descent on the 
pack ice was followed, after a second start, by 
another descent, which entailed leavmg the machme 
and marching 76 miles over the ice to land This 
was done in two weeks, without any considerable 
difficulty 

In 1928, Eielson piloted Wilkins’s machme from 
Pomt Barrow via northern Greenland to Spitsbergen 
This was a flight of twenty hours and remark- 
able for its darmg and skilful navigation In the 
same year Eielson went to the Antarctic with 
Wilkins and was his pilot in his 1200 mile flight 
m December, which resulted in the discovery that 
Graham Land is a senes of islands 


We regret to announce the following deaths 
TheRt Hon The Earl of Balfour, F R S , Chancellor 
of the University of Cambndgo and of Edinburgh, 
on Mar 19 aged eighty one years 
Mr T A Bams, a well known Central African 
traveller and naturalist, on Mar 4, aged forty eight 
years 

Mr R Moir Clark, until last year lecturer m agri 
cultural botany at the University of Aberdeen and 
secretary for many years of the Aberdeen Natural 
History Society, aged sixty throe years 

Mr Edward Clodd, distinguish^ by his work and 

S ublicationa on folk lore end anthropology, on 
[ar 16, aged eighty lune years 
Dr A T Hadley, emeritus president of Yale Uni- 
versity and a distinguished economist, aged-aeventy- 
three years 

Prof Maurice R J Hayes, profeesor of matena 
medica and therapeutics, Umversity Collet, Dublm, 
and first Director General of the Irish Free State 
Army Medical Service, who was an authority on 
radiology, on Mar 2, aged fifty one years 
Dr J B Hurry, formerly medical officer of Read- 
ily and author of a senes of books on “ Vicious 
Ciroles" which appeared m many languages, on 
Fob 16, aged seventy two years 
Dr K J P Orton. F R S , professor of chemistry, 
University College of North Wakis, on Mar 16, agM 
flfty-sevm years 
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News and Views. 


Fob the centenary meeting of the British Assooia 
tion for the Advancement of Science, which will be 
held m London next year on Sept 23-30, the Council 
has unanimously resolved to nominate Gen the Bight 
Hon J C Smuts as president of the Association, and 
he has accepted the nomination It was felt that, 
for the London meeting, the president should be a 
leading statesman or other representative of the 
British Empire with scientific interests instead of being 
distinguished for work m a pauticular branch of 
science Usually, the presidents elected represent 
alternately the physical and the biological sciences, 
and httle consideration is given to the appropriateness 
or otherwise of their special subjects to the place of 
meetmg If the Prince of Wales had not been presi 
dent of the Oxford meeting in 1926, he would obviously 
have been of unique significance as president of the 
centenary meeting m London His interests in South 
Africa suggest, however, that he would welcome the 
nommation of Gen Smuts, who is so very highly 
respected in that country 

Grn Shots has wide mterests in many fields of 
practical life and mtellectual activity, and has won 
distmction m all of them He is a statesman with 
high pnnciples and broad outlook, a naturalist who 
has done ongmal field work m botany, and a philo 
sopher who has correlated observations and con 
elusions into a coherent scheme His work on 
“ Holism and Evolution ", published in 1926, was a 
wide and original survey of evolutionary philosophy 
of a universe vitalised by a great drivmg force The 
great oharactenstic of the world of Nature is held to 
bo the tendency to the development of ‘ wholes ’ 
The work revealed Gen Smuts as a scientific student 
and thinker of groat knowledge and remarkable power 
of expression His presentation of Darwin’s pnn 
oiples and discussion of the work and conclusions of 
Mendel and Weismann and their disciples showed 
both just appreciation and sound judgment , and his 
general thesis was a valuable contribution towards the 
mergmg together of scionoe and philosophy Gen 
Smuts was president of the South Afncan As^iation 
for the Advancement of Science m 1926, apd m his 
presidential address on “ Science m South Africa ”, 
the mam part of which was published m NATxntE of 
Aug 16, 1926, he presented a comprehensive survey 
of scientific problems of the southern hemisphere 
from the pomt of view of South Africa os the appro 
pnate centre from which to correlate them Whatever 
may be the subject of his address at the London meet- 
mg next year, we are sure that it will be dealt with in 
a masterly way and will command the attention of all 
mterested m progressive life and thought 

-Pbox Bohuslav Bbaukkb, the emment Czecho 
Slovak man of science, distinguished for his mveetiga- 
tions m the chemistry of the rare earth elements, has 
just attamed the jubilee of his ‘ promotion ’ as doctor 
of philosophy at the Charles University of Prague 
This event was celebrated according to the traditions 
of the University by a solemin renewal of his diploma 
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on Feb 28 Prof Brauner has also recently been 
made an honorary member of the Polish Chemical 
Society, thus adding to the long list of foreign dis- 
tinctions which have been conferred upon him in 
recogmtion of his researches m morganic and analytical 
chemistry Among his more important discovenes 
mention may be made of his independent isolation 
of fluorine, earned out at Manchester m the early 
’eighties, the recognition of the complexity of didy- 
mium and its fractionation mto praseodymium, 
neodymium, and samarium He was among the first 
to reahse the full significance of Mendel^eff’s periodic 
classification of the elements and in support of it he 
undertook the redetermination of the atomic weights 
of many rare earth and other metals He had 
deduced, so early as 1877, that beryllium must be 
bivalent and therefore has the atomic weight 9, thus 
brmgmg it mto Ime with Mendel^eff’s scheme Prof 
Brauner’s mterest in the classification of the elements 
brought him into close contact with the Russian 
savant, and their mtimate friendship only termmated 
on Mendel^eif's death Prof Brauner shares his 
countrymen’s talent for lang^iages, and writes with 
equal facility in six or seven European languages 
Many of his original researches have appeared in 
English journals, includmg Natubb Mention must 
also be made of his influence m Central Europe, for 
he has established, at the Chemical Institute of the 
Charles University of Prague, a school of research 
which maintains the high traditions associated with 
his work 

In the early part of the year 1830, Charles Lyell, 
F R S , foreign secretary of the Geological Society, 
published the first volume of the “ Principles of 
Geology ”, and its centenary of issue and contem- 
poraneous influence on scientific thought is worthy of 
recall Four years afterwards, the Royal Society 
awarded Lyell (ho was not knighted until 1848) a 
Royal meilal, with apt expression “ For his work 
entitled ‘ Pnnciples of Geology m recognition of its 
comprehensive and philosophical spint and dignity, 
and the important service rendered to science by 
specially directing the attention of geologists to effects 
product by existmg causes ” As an exponent of the 
philosophy underlying geological study, end a histonan 
of agencies m Nature he opened up new vistas for the 
men of his day During a period of forty years Lyell 
contmued to enlarge and improve his work, bringing 
out no fewer than eleven editions “ Which of us ”, 
asked Huxley, m his anniversary address to the 
Geological Society m 1869, “ has not thumbed every 
page of the * Pnnciples of Geology ’ T ” Lyell was 
bom at Kinnordy, his father’s seat near Kimemuir, 
Forfarshire, on Nov 14, 1797 Educated at a pnvate 
school at SLdhurst, he graduated at Exeter Ciollege, 
Oxford, studying later for the Bar, though he never 
practised, his tastes leading him to geological pursuits 
Lyell was elected mto the Royal Society in 1826, at 
the same time as Roderick Murchison He was 
I created a baronet m 1864 He died at his home m 
; Harley Street, London, on Feb 22, 1876, being then 
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m his seventy eighth year, and was buned m West 
minster Abbey 

On Mar 29 occurs the centenary of the death of 
Major James Rennell, one of the most emment of 
British geographers The son of an army officer, 
Rennell was bom m 1742 at Chudleigh, Devonshire, 
and at the age of fourteen entered the Navy After 
some service in home waters, he was sent to the East 
Indian station, where he saw active service and gained 
considerable experience m the practice of marine 
surveying At the close of the Seven Years War he 
obtained his discharge from the Navy, onteretl the 
service of the East India Company, and in 1764 was 
appomted Surveyor General of Bengal and given a 
commission in the Bengal Engineers His labours 
were of great importance to Indian geography for, as 
the result of thirteen years’ hard work, he was able to 
publish his Bengal Atlas, and in 1783 he iniblished the 
first approximately correct map of India By that 
time, as a result of the climate and wounds, he had 
been retired on a pension of £600 a year, and for more 
than fifty years afterwards ho lived m London, 
devoting his whole time to geograjihy His house 
became the meeting ground of travellers and explorers, 
he was consulted by various bodies, and reports were 
sent to him from all over the world His writings 
on Herodotus, Troy, Asia, and Africa attracted much 
attention, and his work on currents and winds is 
recalled to every navigator by the Rennell Current 
which flows northward from the coast of Ifrance 
towards the Scilly Islands He was made a fellow of 
the Royal Society in 1781 and awarded the Copley 
Medal in 1791 , he was also an associate of the Pans 
Academy of Sciences At his death he was buned in 
the nave of Westminster Abbey, where his bust and a 
memorial tablet are to be seen 

At the twenty second annual meeting of the 
Institute of Metals, held on Mar 12-13, Dr Richard 
Sehgman was inducted as president for the current 
year Dr Sehgman was bom in London in 1878, and 
educated at Harrow and ( 1 896) at the Central Technical 
College (City and Guilds Institute), under Prof H E 
Armstrong , he was awarded the College associate 
ship in 1898 He then studied chemistry at the 
University of Heidelberg, and transferred to Zunch 
m 1900, being engaged in research work with Prof 
Eugen Beunberger Returning to Heidelberg he 
gamed his doctorate m 1902 After a period m the 
Niagara Research Laboratories, NY, he became 
chief chemist to the United States Zinc Company of 
Pueblo, Colorado In 1906 he commenced special 
isation in his mam work with his appointment as 
chief chemist to the British Alununium Company, 
which appointment he relinquished in 1909 to form 
the Alummium Plant and Vessel Co , Ltd , Wands 
worth, London The activities of this concern have 
been ^voted to the development of aluminium m the 
service of mi^ustry, originally m the welding processes 
wtiioh enabled lai^ scale plant to be devised, and 
latterly in the associated technological work myolved 
m its use m the foodstuffs, chemical, and other 
industries 
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His Majesty the Kino has approved the award of 
the Royal Medals for 1930 of the Royal Geographical 
Society as follows Founder’s Medal to Mr F 
Kmgdon Ward, for his geographical explorations and 
work on botanical distribution in south west Chma 
and south east Tibet , Patron’s Medal to Mr C E 
Borchgrevink, for his pioneer Antarctic expedition of 
1898-1900, which was the first to winter m the Ant 
arctic, to travel on the Ross Barrier, and to obtam 
proof of its recession The Council of the Society has 
mode the following awards Victoria Medal to 
M Emmanuel de Margene, for his distinguished con- 
tributions to the science of land forms , Murchison 
Grant to Colonel H Wood, for his surveys with the 
Tibet Mission and the De Filippi Expedition to 
Central Asia, Baik Grant to Mrs Gordon Gallien, 
for her expedition to the Kalambo Falls , Cuthbert 
Peek Grant to Mr Owen Lattimore for his travels in 
Mongolia and Chinese Turkistan , Gill Memorial to 
Lieut Col Reginald Schomberg, for his explorations 
in the Tanm basin and the Tien Shan 

Prof R A Sampson, Astronomer Royal for 
Scotland, doscribeil the purpose and design of the 
new equipment at the Royal Observatory, Edinburgh, 
m a paper read before the Optical Society on Mar 13 
The reasons which determined the form of the new 
tele8Coj)e--e Cassegram reflector of 36 inches aperture 
and 64 feet focal length, serving a spectrograph of 
one, two, or three pnsms — were discussed, and the 
problems to which the instrument is to be applied 
weie indicated Speaking generally, the mam problem 
18 the intensity of stellar liglit for different parts of 
the 8|)ectrum It was pointed out that even an 
empiric treatment of this question led Adams to a 
method that has doubled our knowledge of stellar 
distances A theoretical treatment, comprising a 
discussion of the behaviour of the photographic plate, 
le<l to fixing the teinpei ature seiiuence A slit spectro- 
graph is required in order to deal with the lines The 
state of the lines, combined with that of the contmuous 
spectrum, conveys all the information that reaches us 
of the star’s constitution and atmosjihere Subsidiary 
but highly interesting questions are those of selective 
absorption of light by the atmosphere of the earth 
Behind these is the theoretical and laboratory m- 
vestigation of the relation between intensity of light 
and thb density of silver ileposit on the photographic 
plate The whole presents an attractive field Mr 
C Young, of Messrsi Sir Howard Grubb and Parsons, 
Ltd , described the reflector, and Mr J H Dowell, 
of Messrs Adam Hilger, Ltd , the spectrographio 
equipment 

Nearly a year ago a sub committee of the Com 
mittee of Civil Research was appointed, under the 
chairmanship of Mr E R Peacock, “ to examuie and 
report on the economic aspects of proposals for the 
construction of a Channel tunnel or other new form 
of cross Channel communication ” A report has now 
been issued (Cmd 3613 London H M Stationery 
Ofiice, 1930 Zt net), signed by all the members of 
the oonunittee, subject to a ‘ minute of dissent ’ by 
Lord Ebbisham It appears that only two aohemes 
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wer« put before the oomnuttee, one of urhioh ia dia- 
Twiamwi as impraottoable and prohibitive m coat, while 
the other, due to the Channel Tunnel Co , la reviewed 
in detail The propoeal 10 for two independent traffic 
tunnela each of IS ft 6 in diameter and a pilot tunnel 
of 10 ft dijuneter for drainage and ventilation The 
tunnel approaches would be about 12 mdee long and 
24 would be under the Straits of Dover The 
cost of the pilot tunnel is estimated at £6,000,OQp and 
the remainder of the workmgs at £26,000,000 ."Hhe 
pilot tunnel would take about 2} years to dnve, and 
the whole scheme might be completed m 6^ years 
It will be remembered that the geological evidence 
on the possibility of constructing a Channel tunnel 
was discussed by Mr John Fnngle m an article m 
Natum of April 20, 1929, p 608, wherem it was shown 
that, geologically, such a tunnel is practicable The 
committee of mquiry concurs witti this view, but 
suggests that the final decision should await the comple- 
tion of the pilot tunnel It is concluded that a Channel 
tunnel should bo built and mamtained by private 
enterprise and that it would be of economic advantage 
to Great Bntam Lord Ebbisham, m his ‘ mmute of 
dissent ', opposes the scheme on econonuc grounds 

Ik a lecture by Sir Harry Haward, the vice 
chairman of the Electricity Commission, to the 
Surveyors’ Institution on Mar 10, a clear and inter 
eeting account was given of recent developments m 
the electricity supply of Great Bntam Smoe 1920, 
the amount of plant installed m generating stations 
has been trebled and the cost of a umt to the consumer 
has been nearly halved To the non technical reader, 
the workmg of the scheme may be described as follows 
The mergmg of the general sources of a district pro 
vides a regional pool of electrical energy This pool 
IS fed from selected stations operating under a 
d^mte control The more efficient stations work 
three shifts and take what is termed the constant load 
The less efficient stations work on a two or even a 
one shift basis Contributions to the pool are also 
derived from energy produced by waste heat from 
industrial works and other sources The central 
board purchases the whole of the output of selected 
stations and the owners buy back the amount required 
for their own use The rest of the energy is exported 
to those undertakers whose generating stations have 
boon shut down For this purpose the grid, which is 
at 132,000 volts, is tapped at certam pomts where the 
voltage 18 reduced usually to 33,000 volts and from 
which Imes radiate throughout the distnct The 
tapping of the gnd is an expensive matter, costing at 
£40,000, and cannot therefore be done merely 
to give supphes to mdividuals A breakdown at any 
station or an exceptional demand can at oqo4 be piet 
by the resources of the pool The difficulties m the 
way of progress are connected with wayleavee, 
obtaining consents to the ereotion of overhead wires 
from local authorities and from thfs Council for the 
Preservation of Rural England Cases arise where 
^be question of am«aities has to be weighed sgasnat 
eoonomio and utilitarian oOnsideiatioos The question 
18 whether the boon of an eleetne supply out- 
wei^ a limited interteroiee With loesl ammitiss 
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Soxa mtaresting suggestions for tiie development 
of the resources of the British Empire have bewi put 
forward by Sir Robert A Hadfield m a pamphlet 
entitled, Organised Empire Develoi»nent ", and m 
an artiole m Canada on " Making Empire Develop- 
ment a Busmess Proposition ” As is well known, 
Sir Robert Hadfield advocates the formation of an 
Empire Development Board, non pohtioal and non- 
fiscal m character, which would mveetigate oppor- 
tumties for trade and mdustnal development through- 
out the Empire This Board would be a pennanrat 
organisation, meeting more frequently than the 
Imperial Conference, and would consist of repre 
sentatives from ell parts of the Empire, devotmg 
their whole tune and energies to its work Meetmgs 
would be held m Great Bntam and the vanous 
Domimons m rotation, and by this means the members 
would obtam first hand knowledge and expenenoe of 
the conditions, requirements, and possibihties of the 
different parts of the Empire 

Ik conjunction with the proposed Empire Develop, 
ment Board, Sir Robert Hadfield suggests that a large 
Imperial Development Fund should be raised which 
would be utilised by arrangement with the vanous 
governments to develop the productive capacities of 
the constituent parts of the Empire Among the first 
aims of the Board should be the promotion of the 
development of more efficient transport , the founda- 
tion of new mdustnes , the mitiation of hydro 
eleotno power schemes , the encouragement of agn- 
culture and the control of forestry Attention should 
also be especially devoted to the eoonomio develop 
ment of the Crown Colomee, smoe m theee areas raw 
matenals m abimdance ow be obtamed Another 
mterestmg suggestion put forward by Sir Robert 
Hadfield is that Empire settlers should be given 
opportumtiee to revisit the home country penodioally 
This, ho holds, would do a great deal to cement the 
ties of Empire 

It is well to remmd ourselvee occasionally that there 
are technical colleges in Great Bntam which are domg 
higher and more valuable work than teachmg ‘ engm- 
eenng anthmetic ’ or ‘ commercial English * to pupils 
who have left school without having acquired sufficient 
knowledge of anthmetio or English to do a simple 
oaloulation correctly or to wnte an mtelligible letter, 
and who can only be tempted to further study by a 
title suggesting that a very little of an educational 
subject 18 sufficient for mdustnal or commercial life 
The January issue of the Journal of the Jiojftd Technical 
Cailege, Glasgow, gives ample evidence of the Value 
for science and mdustry of the work which la being 
done at this institution It consists of more than 200 
pages of research work earned out m the College by 
the staff and senior stud«its and communicated to 
the Journal during the last six months of 1929 
More than 80 pagee emanate from the meohametti 
laboratory, 60 from the baotenologioal, wid the rest 
from the matfaematioat, ehetmoal, physical, and phhr- 
maoeutical laboratories One OMiaot read these 
p^fwitt without realising the impottanes of tbs vfdrJk 
which is being done in mstitotidns of the type of tiha 
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Royal Teohmoal College m the supervision and direc 
tion of present research and in training men for the 
research of the future 

Thk value of jomt effort in scientific work is well 
illustrated by the success of the Southern Esatem 
Union of Scientific Societies The Union now con* 
sists of sixty-four societies mterested m antiquities, 
architecture, botany, geology, natural science, photo 
graphy, and the less ciroiunscnbed pursuits of field 
and rambhng clubs, and in these it embraces more than 
sixteen thousand members It is probably not too 
much to say that few of these societies, standmg by 
themselves, would accomplish much ongmal work, 
but under the stimulus and organisation of union they 
have succeeded m domg well for the investigation of 
the south east of England The thirty third annual 
report, which appears for the first time with the title 
of the South -Eaatem Naturalut and ArUuiuary, contams 
the papers ’read at the Brighton Congress of 1929 — 
Sir Arthur Keith’s presidential address on “ The 
Pre Roman Inhabitants of Southern England ”, and 
the addresses of the presidents of sections But it 
also shows that the botanical section is compiling a 
complete fiora of Sussex, and that the geological 
and archsBological sections are alive to the need for 
oollectmg and recording local mformation and the 
discovery of objects of scientific mterest This year’s 
Congress is to be hold at Portsmouth under the 
presidency of Mr 0 G S Crawford 

Ak mteresting and important piece of evidence for 
the existence of the creature popularly called the 
‘ sea serpent ’ has recently come to hand m the shape 
of a letter in which Capt F W Dean, R N (retired) 
describes a creature seen by himself and several of 
the officers and men of H M S Hilary m May 1917 
Me relates the incident as follows “ About 9 a h 
on approx 22/S/ 17, H M S Hilary was some 70 miles 
S E of the S E part of Iceland, the day very fine and 
clear, the Iceland mountains in sight, flat, calm, and 
smooth sea An object was observed on starboard 
quarter The ship was turned round and steered 
straight for the object When we were about a cable 
(200 yards) from it the creature quietly moved out of 
our way and wo passed it on our starboard side at a 
distance of about 30 yards, gettmg a very good view 
of it As we passed close to the creature it 
lifted its head once or twice as if looking at us The 
head was in appearance black and glossy, with no 
protrusions such as ears, etc , in shape about tliat of 
a cow the top edge of the neck was just awash, 
and it curved to almost a semicircle as the creature 
moved its head as if to follow us with its eyes The 
dorsal fln was a black equilateral triangle which rose 
at tunes till the peak was estimated to be four feet 
above the water " 

Thbbb mdependent estimates made on board the 
Hilary gave the iM^fth of the nock of the ’ sea 
serpent ' (head to dorsal fln) as 10 feet or more, 20 
feet, and 28 feet. The head appeared to have a 
patch of Irtish flesh m front, ‘‘like that aroubdva 
cow’s nostrils ” The dorsal fln was thm and flexible, 
ooeas wnaH y onrving over at the top The Hilary 
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bemg on patrol at the tune, the luifortunate creature 
was used as a target for anti submanne practice with 
the 6 pounders, at about 1200 yards range A direct 
hit havmg apparently been scored, it disappeared, no 
trace romaming A few days later (May 25, 1917), 
the ship was torpedoed and sunk, takmg with her 
all logs, journals, etc , recording the ‘ sea serpent ’ 
incident As described, the creature seems to have 
borne a most stnkmg resemblance to that seen oft 
the Brazilian coast, in Decembei 1906, from the Earl 
of Crawford’s yacht Valhalla (see Naturp, Juno 28, 
1906, p 202) This, also, exhibited a dorsal fin rising 
some four feet out of water, and a long, snake like neck, 
terminating in a head described as resemblmg that of 
a turtle In this case, the head and part of the neck 
were lifted well clear of the water, and not merely 
floating awash In both ce»es there seems no doubt 
that the observers saw a single hvmg sea creature of 
unknown species 

Thk Journal of the American Museum of Natural 
Histoiy, New York, entitled Natural History, is the 
most successful jiopular museum tnagarine with which 
we are familiar, from the point of view alike of its 
matter and of its circulation The half dozen parts 
which form the volume for 1929 are remarkable for 
the variety of their interest, for the skill of the con 
tnbutors in composing articles containing much now 
information expressed in easy language, and for the 
excellence and lavishness of the illustrations Where 
so much 18 excellent it is difticult to particularise, but 
one of the senes most interesting to naturalists must 
be the descriptions and restorations of prohistono 
animals recently discovereil in America or in other 
parts of the woild by the Museums’ expeditions The 
final number for 1929, for example, contains an 
account, with photographs of the actual skeletons and 
of a restoration model, of a herd of Miocene camels 
(Stmomylus hitchcocki), discovered entombed near 
Agate Springs m Western Nebraska The cost of 
running so sumptuous a museum journal must be 
enormous, but the return, represented by interest 
taken in the Museum and its doings, must also be 
great, and much can be done with a membership 
numbering moie than eleven thousand 

SoHK interesting data emerge in a study of the 
statistics of cancer in England and Wales, which have 
been published by M Pittard in the Bull et Mim de 
la Sociiti d' Anthropology de Parts, Ser 7, T 9, Faso 
4 6 6 This study is supplementary to an appendix 
m the Report of the Cancer Commission of the League 
of Nations and revises certam of the figurea of dis 
tribution m that appendix Its chief mterest, how- 
ever, lies in the fact that M Pittard has here en- 
deavoured to correlate the data of cancer and race 
He finds that the highest death rate from cancer for 
ages above forty five occurs m two groups of counties, 
(I) Montgomery and Merioneth m Wales, and (2) Rut- 
land. Peterborough (Lmcoln), Isle of Ely, Suffolk, 
Lmcoln (parts of Holland), and Huntmgdon On 
turning to the anthropological data, he finds that a 
high cancer rate is found with the higher figures for 
stature, and with the more pronounced dohohooephaly, 
but that ui the ease of pigmentation the figures cue 
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oontrftdictory, though certain of the data point to a 
coincidence of a high rate of cancer mortahty and a 
high degree of nigrescence These conclusions ai;e 
interesting for what they are worth M Fittard u 
well aware how far they fall short of a scientific 
standard The anthropological data upon which hia 
conclusions are based are utterly inadequate In the 
case of pigmentation, there are whole areas for which 
he could obtain no data for his purpose, and he points 
out how- completely Great Britain falls behind Ger 
many, for example, in a knowledge of the physical type 
of Its population Cancer, however, is but one of the 
more important of the numerous problems of which 
the scientific study is handicapped by the fact that no 
complete anthropometric survey of the British popula- 
tion has ever been made 

At the annual general meeting of the Society of 
Public Analysts, held on Mar 5, the following officers 
were elected Prtwdent, Dr J T Dunn , Hon 
Trtamrer, Mr E B Hughes , Hon Secretary, Mr 
E W F Amaud 

Thb eleventh International Congress of Zoologists 
will be held at Padua on Sept 4-11 next, under the 
presidency of Prof Paolo Enriques It will be followed 
by two or three days’ excursion to the valleys of 
Comacchio, Ferrara, Bologna, and Ravenna The 
office 18 at Padova, Via Loi^an 6 

Enoikbeb Vice AoMiBAn Sir Robert Dixon, pre 
sident of the Institute of Marine Engmeers, and Dr 
H J Weld, organiser of the Weld Ashmolean Ex 
pedition to Kish, have been elected members of the 
Athenteum Club under the provisions of Rule II of 
the Club, which empowers the annual election by the 
Committee of a oertam number of persons of dis 
tinguished eminence in science, literature, the arts, or 
for pubho service 

Dr Irving Lanomcib, associate director of the 
General Electric Company’s research laboratory at 
Schenectady, has boon awarded the Willard Gibbs 
gold medal of the Chicago section of the American 
Cheimcal Society, “ for fundamental work on atomic 
hydrogen and on surface relations and also on electneal 
discharge phenomena Also for his contributions of 
gteat importance to nearly all branches of physical 
ohetaistrj, including high vacuum technique, elec 
tronios, thermochemistry, and catalysis And lastly, 
for his presentation of a theory of atomic structure ” 

In 1932 it will be a hundred years since the deatli 
of Goethe and hfty years since that of Darwin 
Goethe, it will be remembered, was a native of 
Frankfurt a/M , and Prof Fritz Drevermann proposes 
to arrange m the Senckenborg Museum there, of which 
he IS director, an exhibition in commemoration of 
these two great men He would be glad to borrow 
for that purpose any objects personally connected 
with Charles Darwin, especially a page of his hand 
writmg, and he urges that as a means of inducing 
fnendship between the nations this last would have 
more value than “ a scrap of paper ” 

Early this year it was announced m the daily 
Press that Prof A A Michelson, the distinguished 
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physicist of the University of Chicago, had died, and 
we were glad to be able to contradict this report 
promptly and authoritatively Congratulations are 
now due to Prof Michelson on the recent award to 
him by the Council of the Physical Society of London 
of the Duddell Meilal for 1930 This award, it will 
be remembered, is made annually to some one who 
has contnbuted to the advancement of knowledge 
by the invention or design of scientific instruments 
or by the discovery of material used in their construe 
tion Scientific workers generally will agree that 
this new tribute to Prof Micholson’s genius has come 
at a particularly happy time 

The Report of the Hafflcme Institute, Bombay, 
for 1928 records that nearly two million doses of anti 
plague vaccine were issu^, and 276,095 rats were 
examined for plague mfection, of which 2222 were 
found to be infected At the anti rabio department, 
718 persons were treated, of whom 6 died, a mortality 
of 0 83 per cent 

By arrangement with the proprietorsof TheQuarterly 
Journal oj Mathemattes and The Meseenger of Mathe 
nuUtca, the Oxford University Press will, after Mar 31, 
continue both journals by a single successor in new 
format, to be called The Quarterly Journal of Mathe 
mattes (Oxford Series), and to appear quarterly, com 
mencing in April next 

Under the Local Government Act, 1929, the func 
tions relating to public vaccination m England and 
Wales hitherto discharged by Boards of Guardians 
will, from the appomt^ day (April 1, 1030), be 
transferred to other bodies The Ministry of Health 
has, therefore, issued an explanatory leaflet (Circular 
1067) to guardians of imions extending into more 
than one area, and to the county and other councils 
who will assume the fimctions of the guardians, a 
statement of the mam statutory provisions governing 
the vaccination service (Memorandum, L G A 33, 2d ) 
The Minister of HealtVi has also issued an Order 
(Order No 73,990 Statutory Rules and Orders, 
1930, No 2 9d not) consolidating and amendmg 
the orders made from time to time under the Vaccina 
tion Acts, 1867 to 1907 with a covering circular 
(Circular 1068) All these publications are issued by 
H M Stationery Office 

The latest catalogue (No 341) of Messrs W Heffer 
and Sons, Ltd , Cambridge, to reach us contains par 
ticiilars of some 2600 second hand works, mainly re 
latmg to the classics and classical arohteology, from 
the libraries of the late H V Macnaghten and B D 
Hicks 

Applications are mvited for the following appomt- 
ments, on or before the dates mentioned — An 
assistant master, graduate in engmeermg, at the 
Ashton under Lyne Junior Technical School — Q W 
Handforth, Education Offices, 8 Wamngton Street, 
Ashton under Lyne (Mar 29) A sanitation ofilcer 
for Barbados — The Private Secretary (Appointments), 
Colomal Office, 2 Richmond Terrace, WhitehaU, 
8 W 1 An assistant radiologist at London Hospital 
— The House Governor, London Hospital, E 1 
(Mar 29) An orgamo chemist as research assistant 
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at the East London College — Dr A Robertson, East 
London College, E 1 (Mar 30) Soientiflo ofiioers 
and junior soientifio officers under the Directorate 
of Scientific Research of the Air Ministry — The (Thief 
Superintendent, R A E , South Famborough, Hants 
(April 5) An assistant in the Jodrell Laboratory at 
the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew — The Secretary, 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 10 Whitehall 
Place, S W 1 (April 7) An assistant lecturer in 
mathematics at the University College of Hull — ^The 
Secretary, University College, Hull (April 14) Pro 
fessors of botany, and geography and anthropology, 
at the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth — ^The 
Secretary, University College of Wales, Aberystwyth 
(April 23) A lecturer m palaeontology and strati 
graphy, two lecturers in geography, and a demon 
strator in morgamc and physical chemistry, at Bed 
ford College for Women — The Secretary Bedford 
College for Women, Regent’s Park, N W I (April 24) 


Three assistant mspectors of ancient monuments under 
the Commissioners of His Majesty’s Works and Pubhc 
Buildings — The Establishment Officer, H M Office of 
Works, Westminster, 8 W 1 (May 16) A radiologist at 
the Wellington General Hospital, New Zealand— The 
Secretary, Wellington General Hospital, Wellington, 
Now Zealand (May 20) Two assistant physicists, one 
a woman, imder the Research Association of British 
Paint, Colour, and Varnish Manufacturers — The 
Director, Pamt Research Association, Waldegrave 
Road, Teddmgton A sanitary inspector under 
the Sudan Medical Service — The Controller, Sudan 
Government London Office, Wellington House, 
Buckingham Gate, S W 1 A radiologist at the 
Mount Vernon Hospital — The Secretary, Mount 
Vernon Hospital, 7 Fitzroy Square, W 1 A woman 
assistant under the Air Ministry, Kidbrooke, for 
Aeronautical Inspection Directorate Test House — 
Secretary, I E 2, Air Ministry, W C 2 


Our Astronomical Column 


NW Comet, 1930 b — The second coroetary dis 
covery of the year was made at Hamburg on Mar 1 1 
by Mr Beyer , the magnitude wm given as lOJ, but 
as the object was seen in bright moonlight it may 
have been brighter than this Subsequent search of 
plates exposed by Dr Prager at Neubabelsberg, Berlm, 
revealed images The following positions are from 
telegrams from the I A U Bureau, Copenhagen 


UT RA N Peel 

Mar 2^2111 69 0m «li8m]2 8«< 28» 3 8' 
8 21 11 0 6 7 40 53 28 32 2 

11 20 30 6 6 5 20 32 22 

13 18 49 9 6 5 11 33 33 14 2 


Observer 

Boyer 

Blancht 


Plaee 

Berlin 


The comet is well placed in the evening sky, and should 
be within roswU of moderate instruments 
M Ebell has computed the following orbit and 
ephemeris of Beyer’s comet, they have been tele 
graphed from the I A U Bureau 


T 1930 April 22 212 UT 
ui 26° 41' 

ii 116 26 

♦ 71 28 

logg 0 31386 

Ephemeris fob O'* 


RA N DecI 

Mar 21 . 6“ 66« 36° 13' 

26 6 7 12 37 46 

29 698 39 11 


There does not appear to be any sensible deviation 
from a parabola m the orbit of comet 19J!9 d (Wilk) 
Mr F E Scagrave deduced an orbit from observations 
exteruling over five weeks, which indicated a penod 
of 20,000 years 


Mars in 1926 — Prof W H Pickering has for many 
years publi^ed m Popular Astronomy reports on the 
successive apparitions of Mars His report on the 
1926 apparition appeared in December last Thirty 
SIX drawmgs by eight different observers are repro 
duced These are arranged m groups some 60° apart 
m longitude, so that drawings of the same region a^ 
l^rouped together While there are large dinerence^ 
m style, the drawmgs of the separate observers to a 
large extent corroborate each other , some differences 
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are due to real changes on the planet, produced by 
clouds, or precipitation from them The great 
majority of the canals on the drawmra are confirmed 
by different observers, though some draw them much 
narrower than others The total number of canals 
drawn was 189, of which 139 were confirmed by other 
observers The lakes seem less certain , 110 were 
drawn, but only 69 confirmed Prof Pickering notes 
that the apparition of 1928 was probably the worst 
observed one in modem times , still he exhorts ob 
servers to send him such drawings as they were able 
to make, as it is undesirable in the interests of con 
tinuity that it should pass unrecorded 

The Zodiacal Light - Two interesting notes about 
the appearance of this phenomenon nave come to 
hand In Astr Nach , 6684, Mr I Yamamoto reports 
the observations of two Japaneso astronomers, K 
Araki and T Kamei, on the morning of Nov 3, 1929 , 
the former noted that at 76° from the sun its width 
exceeded 40° and its brightness was twice that of the 
galaxy m Auriga The fatter noteil that at 80° from 
the sun the width was 23°, and the brightness five times 
that of the galaxy m Monocoros Nearer the sun it 
appeared to bo narrower and fainter , that may be 
due to lower altitude Twilight had not begun at 
either station The axis of the light lay very near 
the ecliptic according to Mr Araki , Mr Kamei noted 
that the base was on the ecliptic, but the apex some 
6° to the south of it 

In a letter to the Editor, Mr C T Jacob, stationeil 
at Tuticorm, South India, states that abotrt local 
midnight on the night of Jan 30-31, 1930, the 
zodiacal light was visible simultaneously m the east 
and in the west , the appearance was that of two 
nebulous triangles, the apices of which pomted to the 
zenith , the western triangle was brighter and better 
defined than the other 'Ihe sky was so clear that the 
Milky Way could be traced right down to the horizon 
in the south Mr Jacob notes that there are no power 
ful artificial lights m his neighbourhood that could 
have given rise to the glows that he describes 

The late Mr £ W Maunder, m his account of the 
eclipse expedition of January 1898, noted that the 
zodiacal light was frequently very conspicuous m 
India 
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Research Items. 


The Earliest Bantu — ^The problems of the Bantu 
languages and the hght they throw upon the earheet 
culture of the Bantu speaking peoples are discussed 
by Dr N J V Wannele m Afnoa, vol 3, No 1 
The Bantu Imiguages constitute a group of exceptional 
uniformity both in grammar and vocabulary, which 
indicates that they are derived from one clearly 
distmot form of speech From the comparative study 
of living Skntu dialects, philologists have reconstructed 
archaic or Ur Bantu From this may bo deduced a 
knowledge of the ideas and the culture, and perhaps 
the place of ongm of the ancient Bantu The roots 
now accepted as belonging to the Ur>Baatu tongue 
number nearly a thousand These mdicate that the 
original home of the early Bantu was by a lake 
(root yangja , for example, Nyassa, Nyanza) Neither 
the names of animals nor plants are helpful, as they 
are too widely distnbuted throughout the whole 
contment , but the roots for the names of animals 
exclusively African are widely spread, so that the 
Ur-Bantu wore familiar with them from an early 
date If, therefore, they came from Asia, it must 
have been before their language began to split up, 
and the infancy of Ur Bantu may ^ely be laid m 
Africa As regards the nature of their culture, the 
root Yombe, meanmg cattle, is of wide distribution, 
and cattle must therefore have been known long ago 
But m South Africa the root for cattle, Komo, is 
related to the Hottentot qoma b, kumamb Further, it 
IS only in the South African languages that the root 
for sheep occurs to any extent, suggesting that the 
Bantu obtained their sheep from the Hottentot The 
widely distributed terms for breedmg or rearing apply 
only to cattle On the other hand, the Bantu were 
not cattle breeders simply, and a siroileur exammation 
of the roots mdicates that agriculture also played a 
part m the economic life of the people Tne gram 
wth which they have been longest acquainted is 
millet, and their agricultural implement the hoe 
The evidence would also point to the fundamental 
rehgious conception as bemg taboo Although tMa, 

‘ to forge iron ’, is common, there is no term for 
iron, and the word tUmbt m use m South Africa also 
means cowrie, so that apparently iron was not known 
to the early Bantu, and when introduced was used 
through barter, and pnmanly served the purpose of 
currency and ornament only 

Vocstionsl Guidance in Schools — In the Journal 
of the National Institute of Industrial Psychology, 
vol 6, No 1, there is a suggested scheme for the 
organisation of vocational guidance m schools It 
IS no longer necessary to defend vocational guidance 
as such , Its value in numbers of cases has been well 
established There is, however, the veiy practical 
problem of providing assistance m the selection of a 
career for large numbers The article suggests that 
m every school there should be one person whose 
recognised duties should include the vocational 
guidance of the childrMi He should work m con 
sultation with his colleagues, the parents, and the 
school medical officers As, however, no one person 
could obtam all the necessary information about all 
possible careers and mdustnal fooihtiee, his work ' 
should be supplemented by that of a visiting voca- 
tional adviser, who should be responsible Tor the 
vocational raidance woric m all the schools m his 
district He should be the originator of new hnee 
of mquuy, of experimentation with new tests The 1 
suggestions put forward in the article are worthy of ; 
serious consideration I 
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Inheritance of Hatural Immumty — ^The literature 
on natural immumty m animals and its inhentance 
has been summansed by Mr A W Kozeika {Jour 
of Heredity, vol 20, No 11), who pomts out that 
immunity to a particular disease may be character 
istio of a species, a race, or an mdividual Many 
cunouB cases of specific and racial immumty are 
cited The immunity of the frog to anthrax is at 
least partly due to the phagocjrtio activity of its 
leucocytes, while the blood serum of animals often 
has a bactericidal effect The alhgator is immune 
to tetanus because of a natural antitoxin m its 
blood Such human diseases as diphtheria, typhoid, 
scarlet fever, measles, and yellow fever are not found 
m animals Larvoi of the rhinoceros beetle were 
found by Metchnikoff to be susceptible to cholera 
but immune to anthrax and diphtheria, while crickets 
are readily susceptible to anthrax Among related 
species. Anopheles macultpennu carries malaria, 
while A punetipennis is immune Negroes are 
relatively immune to yellow fever, and Japanese to 
scarlet fever Nemoes are very susceptible, and 
urban Russians, Poles, and Jews much more resistant 
to tuberculosis Measles is a fatal disease among 
various native races Such racial differences have 
probably resulted from natural selection through 
long exposure to the disease Among domestic 
animals, the Algerian sheen is the only breed not 
susceptible to anthrax Zebu cattle are apparently 
unaffected by foot-and mouth disease, anthrax, and 
Texas fever, and the immunity is transmitted m 
some degree m hybrids with ordinary cattle The 
Japanese waltrmg mice are susceptible to implanted 
tumours, while the degree of resistance m house 
mice varies greatly in different localities Many rats 
are immune to plague Some 60 per cent of human 
bemgs and 30 per cent of horses are naturally im 
mune to diphtheria By selection, strains of mice 
resistant to mouse typhoid con be produced, or of 
guinea pigs resistant to tuberculosis In many of 
these cases several Mendolian mhentanoo factors 
appear to be involved 

Fishes of the North Atlantic — The International 
Council for the Exploration of the Sea, at the Copen 
hagen meeting m June 1928, decided to undertake 
the publication of an illustrated ichthyological fauna 
of the North Atlantic Ports 1 and 2 of this work 
hove now appeared (“ Faime ichthyologique de 
I’Atlantique Nord” Conseil Permanent Inter- 
national pour I’ExpIoration de la Mer (Publi6e sous 
la direction de M le Professeur Joubm) N p n d ) 
It is published in the form of loose cards mode up in 
sets of 24 Each set or part is enclosed m a folder, 
and the entire work is expected to run to about 16 
parts One card is devotM to each species and con- 
tains, m addition to one or more illustrations, a clear 
and precise description of the fish, its geographical 
distnlbution, synonymy, and a short bibliography 
The legend is written — m English, German, orlVench 
— ^by speoiahsts on the group or family concerned, 
and each card is s^ed by the author Some of the 
lUustrations are or^nal, others are reproduced from 
standcutl works It seems unfortunate, however, 
that more origmal illustrations are not being pro- 
duced, especicdly when some of those oopted from 
elsewhere could be replaced by better illustrations 

Mammals of Buru, Moluccas — ^For the first tune a 
list of the mammals of Buru hu been published, and 
it reveals a fauna of unuauat mtereei (Dr K. W 
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Dammerman m Trevbw, Buitenzorg, vol 7, Suppl , 
December 1029) Of the 27 species recorded, 10 are 
bats, and of the four rats and mice, three are recorded 
for the first time from the island The most mterest 
iM species are undoubtedly the Moluccan deer 
(Cermia htppelciphus moluccensts) and the Babirussa 
Buru 18 the type locality of the former, although the 
race seems now to be very rare there, and may have 
been imported m former days Dr Dammerman 
regards Bum as the type locality also of the Babi 
russa, for although Linnaeus described the species 
as from Borneo, the older Dutch authors do not 
mention its presence there, and the Dutch name 
Boeroe for Buru may have led to confusion It is 
curious that, m sjpite of the frequency with which 
skulls of this species may be found in museums, the 
skm of the beast itself is so rare Even the museum 
at Buitenzorg has only an old snd badly stuffed 
specimen from Celebes and a recent damaged skin 
from Buru The unexpected and locahsed distn 
button of the species on the island and the fact that it 
has no native name suggests that at one time it may 
have been introduced from Celebes, for Quoy and 
Claimard stated that m former times the rajahs there 
kept an<l bred the babirussa in order to make presents 
of it The shortness of the skull and loss straight 
profile of the Bum race may be, as m domestic pigs, 
indications of domestication 

A New Japanese Oyster -—Dr Haruo Seki has dis 
covered a new species of Ostrea from Japan wluch he 
has named Oatrea futamiensta (“ Description of a New 
Species of Oyster from Japan Proc Imp Acad Net , 
Tokyo, vol 6, No 10, 1929) This oyster is to be 
found with Oatrea denaelamellosa, and has hitherto 
been regarded as a dwarf form of that species The 
new oyster, bearing the Japanese name of Kuro 
htmegakt, has a much larger egg than O denaelamellosa, 
although the shell m the adult is much smaller The 
MMt IS either uniformly black or striped with yellow 
The developmental stages take place within the 
mantle cavity until the free swimming straight hinge 
larval stage is reached, the larva when fr^ being 
found near the shoie in the deeper water layers So 
far as has been observed, each individual spawns 
twice or thrice at intervals of from ten to twenty days 
during the spawning season, which lasts from the 
middle of June to the end of September 

Taxonomy of Bryophyta — In *' Honduran Mosses 
collected by Paul C Standley ” (Field Museum of 
Natural History, Chicago , Pub 267 Bot Senes, 
vol 4, No 9, 1929), Edwin B Bertram dosenbes 178 
mosses, representiim 79 species and mcluding four 
new to science, Campylopua hondwrensxa, Bryum 
StaneUey%, Bryum bura^orme, and Rhynchoategmm 
patulum, whicn are figured and descnbeil The data 
are too meagre for a discussion of geographic distri 
button, but Mr Bertram considers the evidence pomts 
to affinity with Mexico and the Antilles rather than 
with the types of Costa Rica and Panama It is 
suggested that laopterygtum aoalpeUtjMum (C M ) 
Broth should be restored to MaeroMammum 

Hybridism in the Forests of New Zealand —In no 
country is the knowledge of hybridism in the native 
flora so advanced or the recognition of its all-important 
bearing upon flonstic and ecological botany so fully 
appreJated as m New Zealand, where Dr Cockayhea 
researches have done so much towards a proper imder 
standing of its taxonomic significance In a recent 
paper (Aeta PoreakUta Penntea, 34, 1929), he gitres 
demls concenung the fdresi and setni forest hybrids, 
miifwe than a hundred growps 6f whidi hatre be«i reecK- 
msed. Cogimt reaaons Mb advanced for aoedptmg 
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the hybrids as valid, and m several oases hybrids have 
been synthesised which match those occurring m the 
field With one exception, so far as is known, all the 
hybrids are fertile, and the constant crossmg and 
segregation which takes place results m the hybrid 
groups all occurrmg as big polymorphic swarms of 
mdividuals which have previously boon either 
aggregated mto so called ‘ variable ’ species, or 
segregated into inconstant varieties The r61e of the 
hjmrids in the forest is discussed with reference to 
the number and relative abundance m the community 
of the hybrid groups and the life forms of the hybrid 
individuals which are present 

Development of the Inflorescence in Cereals — Very 
valuable data on this subject are provided by Yakichi 
Noguchi for Jsjianese cereals in a paper m the Journal 
of the CoUege of Agriculture, University of Tokyo, 
10, 247 303 , 1929 Detailed measurements of the 
mflorescences at various stages are supplied, together 
with details of morjihological development for six 
spring sown anil four winter sown coroal types under 
Japanese conditions A study of the rice plant’s 
development iiniler various conditions of cultivation 
shows that the developmental oharac tenstics vary very 
little, which adds forte to the general conclusion that 
spring and winter sown types show very different 
typos of development In all the cereals the initials 
of the reproductive organs are already to be detected 
in the embryo in the mature grain In the spring 
sown types, a very slow growth of the panicle initial 
occurs for the fust 40 50 days, and during this time 
the morphological changes m the giowing point are 
negligible Uiowtli and differentiation then start 
suddenly and proceed very rapidly until the panicle 
emerges from the bud In the winter sown types, 
on the contrary, shortly after sowing, floral parts 
begin to differentiate in the jianicle initial, although 
growth IS slow for the first 120 160 days 'Then rapid 
growth begins and proceeds for some 66 days longer, 
when the panicle emerges from the bud No correla 
tion was found between the vigour and period of 
vegetative development, and the processes of floral 
differentiation and development , on the other hand, 
a large gram showed correlation with n large embryo 
and a large embryo with the degree of differentiation 
of the floral rudiments withm it On the basis of a 
comparison of the giowth and development of thou 
floral organs, Noguchi would put nco, sorghum, 
panicum, and setaria mto one gioup wheat, rye, 
barley, and oats in another, with maize yet another 
distinct tyjie The data supplied m this jiapor are 
very full and valuable, and will well repay close 

Salinity InTCStigations in the South African Seas — 
Mr Marchcuid has shown ( Fiahenea and Marine Bto 
logical Survey Report No 6 For the Year 1927-28 
Special Report No 4 Pp 1-21) that water samples 
can be analysed within three months without any 
appreciable inaccuracy m the results, and opnfirma 
Dr Qilcluist’a statement that “ the Mozambique 
Current, which has been subjected to the evaporation 
of tha eauatonal regions, contains a greater per 
centage oi salt than the Antarctic waters ” which is 
known as the Benguela Current on the west coast 
This difference m salmify has not been observ^ to 
have a direct effect on life m South African seas, but 
the existence of waters of different temperature and 
saimity Side by side forms an effective barner to some 
animals 

Echo Sounding and Depths — In an article on echo 
sounding m ^ H^rogrttphte Remeyt, voL. 8, No, 2, 
Dr H M^aurcr tastapa a praotiesl tssueof much import 
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anoe In order to calculate the true echo distance, 
obtained by a some Bounder, the mean velocity of 
sound between the ship and the bottom must be 
known The velocity vanes with temiierature, 
sahnity, and pressure Tables for conversion of echo 
distances to depths are issued by the Admiralty 
(H D 282), and compansons made by the German 
vessel Meteor in recent work m the Bouth Atlantic 
showed that the use of these tables ^ives fairly 
accurate results in cases whore the depths was sMcer- 
tamed by both echo and wire Yet out of 245 com 
parisons of depths of more than 2000 metres, 36 gave 
a diflerShce exceeding 100 metres and the maximum 
difference was 660 metres Tlie echo gives, of course, 
the distance to the nearest pomt on the bottom, and 
not necessarily the vertical depth Smeo depths are 
frequently important m finding position, Dr Maurer 
suggests that the echo distances should be entered on 
the chart The crude echo distances, converted on a 
single constant velocity, are the most useful to the 
seaman and also for scientific purposes smee it is 
then possible to convert them by the latest data 
avBilaole Results of echo sounding given in depths 
without any mdication of the velocity on which the 
depths are based or of attempts to rectify oblique 
distances are practically useless and may be mis- 
leading 

A New Lamp — The February issue of the General 
EUctrxc Review contams a description of a new form 
of electric lamp, in which an arc and filament are 
operated together The arc passes between termmals 
ot tungsten in an atmosphere of mercury vapour and 
pure argon, and the filament, a V shaped spiral of 
tungsten, is connected internally in the same bulb 
between the electrodes of the arc In the lamp for 
which details are given, about two thirds of the light 
emitted comes from the tungsten electrodes, and one 
quarter from the arc, the remainder bemg presum- 
ably from the filament The colour temperature of 
the hght IB greater than 3600° absolute The tube 
passes a current of about 30 amperes at 1 1 volts, and 
18 self starting Ultra violet light of physiological 
value has been conserved by making the bulb of a 
special iron free glass, which is partially transparent 
down to a wave length of 2800 A 

The Charge of an Electron - — Prof A 8 Eddington’s 
derivation of the amended number 137 for the atomic 
constant hej2ve* is given m a paper entitled “ The 
Interaction of Electric Charges ” in the March number 
of the Proceeding* of the Royal Society As he indi 
cated in his letter to Natubk on this problem 
(Nov 30, 1029, p 840), the mistake m his earlier theory 
(see Natuke, Jan 20, p 138, and Feb 2, p 174,1929) 
consisted not so much in overlooking that degree of 
freedom of a pair of electrons which has no counter 
part in the theory of a smgle electron — alteration of 
the proper distance between the two — as in not 
recognising its distinctness from the others Whether 
or not the best enpet^mental value of the constant is 
137 is still perhaps an open question In addition, by 
msdung definite assumptions as to the physical sig 
nificance of certam transformations and results of 

r uitum theory. Prof Eddington has traced down 
distmction between space and time to properties 
of matnees , the matrix theory predicts that one 
dimension of the world will be related to the other 
three by Loreutz transformations mstead of by 
rotations Still another tentative Kne of argument 
points to an origm of the loss of mass which occurs 
in such oases as the formation of the nuclei of atoms, 
m the loss of a degree of freedom when charges link 
vtp to iorm B perfectly rigid ayetem Prof Eddington’s 
aun m this paper has b<^ to substitute a more satis- 
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factory geometrical basis for the appeals to the 
analogies of classical dynamics which occurred m his 
earlier theory, but he expresses the opmion that 
finality has yet to be attamed 

Iridescent Colours in Nature — ^The discourse on 
iridescent colours given by Lord Rayleigh at the recent 
exhibition of the PhysicaJ and Optical Societies at the 
Imperial College of Science has been published in full 
— apart from the illustrations — in the February 
number of the Journal of Scientific Inatruinenta The 
objects dealt with were chiefly butterfly wings, beetles, 
and the eye of a peacock feather That the colours of 
butterflies are partly due to absorption and partly 
due to interference is well establish^, but the origm 
of the colours of an iridescent beetle has been a matter 
of controversy Tlie facts presented by Lord Rayleigh 
seem to establish that they are due to mterference m 
a laminated structure, and not to surface reflection, 
for quite apart from the variation of the colour with 
the angle at which the beetle is viewed, the character- 
istics of the banded spectrum of light transmitted by 
a specimen are those of an interference spectrum All 
the observations mentioned by Lord Rayleigh are not 
et completely explained, however , in particular, the 
leachmg of what are apparently interference colours 
by exposure to ultra violet light, or even to sunlight, 
calls for further mvestigation, and especially the 
complicated behaviour of the peacock’s feather, in 
which, under such treatment, certain rones have their 
reflecting power for red hght increased 

Origin of Protoactinium — The January number of 
the Journal of the American Chemical Society contams 
an important paper by J E Wildish on the separation 
of tantalum from different uranium ores, this element 
bemg the nearest homologue of protoactinium The 
uranium and protoactinium contents of five uranium 
ores from widely separated localities were determined 
and the atom for atom relation between uranium and 
protoactinium computed m each case The results 
show that the ratio in different ores is very different, 
and consequently lend support to the hypothesis that 
the actinium senes origmates from some other source 
than uranium II 

Ignition of Hydrocarbons in Oxygen — It is now 
generally recognised that paraffin hydrocarbons react 
readily with oxygen at comparatively low tempera- 
tures In the Janua^ number of the Journal of the 
Chemical Society, J 8, Lewis desenbes some experi- 
ments m which mixtures of hydrocarbon vapour and 
oxygen were heated m glass bulbs until explosion 
occurred It was found that m dilute mixtures ex- 
losion could not be produced,but extensive oxidation 
ad occurred at about 236°, and the rate of heating 
was also important The minimum percentage for 
ignition increased with the instability of the hydro- 
carbon towards oxygen With rich mixtures the ex 
plosion was not so violent the violence increased 
with reduction m hydrocarbon content until a maxi- 
mum was resMihed when the ratio approaches that for 
complete combustion A more rapid rate of heating 
tends to raise the ignition temperature, a result not 
found with olefines In presence of powdered charcoal 
the Ignition temperature of paraffin is raised, that of 
amylene considerably lowers In presence of load 
tetraethyl the ignition temperature was raised, some 
times as much as 40° It is concluded that the ex 
plosion of hydrocarbons takes place in two stages , 
the explosion of the products of autoxidation (peroiddes 
or ohsun reactions) followed by the combustion of the 
products in the excess of oxygm to oxides of carbon 
and water 
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The Articulation of 
rPHE best method of testing telephone circuits and 
apparatus is a problem to which a great deal of 
attention has been devoted of recent years Speech 
18 earned over a telephone circuit by means of certain 
frequency components produced by the voice of the 
speaker at the sending end and received by the listener 
at the receiving end If the components arriving at 
the listener’s ear are exactly the same as when they 
left the speaker’s mouth, the circuit would have a 
hundred per cent efficiency There are two piin(i[>al 
reasons, however, why tho components arriving at the 
listener’s ear are not the same as those leaving the 
speaker’s mouth In passing along the ciicuit tho 
amplitude of the waves is attenuate , they thus be 
come weaker The amount of the attenuation also 
varies with the frequency, and lienee the waves be 
come distorted Again, components which wore not 
originally present are producotl m the circuit Those 
are due either to noise or to the overloading of some 
part of the circuit Their effect is to raise the threshold 
values at which the oar can hear different not«s In 
Electrical Communication for Janiiai-y, J C'ollard gives 
a method by means of which the effect of given noises 
on the ‘ articulation ’ of a telephone circuit can bo 
computeil much more (pnckly than by tho ordinary 
metliods 

In the usual method of testing, a senes of syllables 
chosen at random are spoken mto the telejihone, the 
listener writing down what he imagmes he hears 
The ratio of the number of syllables correctly recened 
to the total number of syllables sent gives an mdica 
tion of the qiiahty of the circuit linfortunatoly, the 
value thus obtained depends not only on attenuation 


a Telephone Circuit. 

and distortion, which are produced by the circuit, but 
also on faulty pronunciation by the speaker and faulty 
hearing by the listener The value, therefore, varies 
with the speakers and the listeners , a groat number 
of tests liave to be taken before wo can tell what is 
the approximate mean value 

The author gives empirical formulio by means of 
which tho ideal sound articulation lan be afiproxi 
mately < ornputeil It is not affected by careless pro 
nuncmtioii by the spoakei or inattentive hearing by 
the listener Once a circuit has been set up, aitieula 
tion tests ean be made on it anil the value of the 
articulation obtained, but there are many cases in 
which it IS desired to know before installing a given 
cire lilt or betore inseiting iv given piece of apparatus 
in the cm iiit what tho articulation will bo, and this 
can be found m a tew minutes by tho author’s method 
It has been calculated that to obtain a value of tho 
articulation with a probable error of one per cent, it is 
neitssary to speak 5000 syllables into the eirtuit 
If there are ten pieces of apparatus to be tested, this 
would mean that 50,000 syllables would have to be 
called Ihe usual rate of culling is 20 per minute 
Taking into account also the time required for cab 
brating the experimenters the total time will be about 
50 hours The saving effected, therefore, by using 
tho new empirical formula? is a substantial one In a 
previous pa(M)r {nibhshed in hlectncal Communication 
for Tanuary of last year, tiie author showed that 
articulation has much tho same value whether English, 
French, Orman, or Italian bo used It appears, there 
fore, that his method is applicable to other languages 
with little, if any, modification 


Whaling and Fishing 


TN the autumn of 1923 the Norwegian Oovemmeiit 
appointed a whaling committee, under the chair 
raanship of Dr Johan Iliort, to carry out a scientific 
study of whaling and of the various factors in the sea 
which govern the life and migrations of whales This 
committee at once approached the British Discovery 
Committee with a pioposal that the two bodies should 
CO operate in this work As a result of the negotia 
tions which followed, it was agreed that, at any rate 
to begin with, the best arrangement would be for the 
Ducowry to operate on the Antarctic whaling grounds, 
esiiecially those worked fiom the Falkland Islands 
Dependencies, while the Norw egtan investigators con 
centrated upon work m the North Atlantic 

In accordance with this agreement, a number of 
mvestigations have been carrW out in northern seas 
durmg the vears 1924-1928 luider the oilministrative 
direction of the Norwegian whahng committee, the 
results of which have now beei^nbhshed ui a very 
full report of some 560 pages This report, although 
entitled “ Whales and Plankton m the North Atlan 
tic ”, deals not only with the oocurrenoe* and distri- 
bution of whales and their food but also with tho 
occurrence and habits of the various species of fish 
of economic importance 

The two great sea areas lying west of Greenland 
(Davis Strait) and to the eastward of it (Norwegian 
Sea) have been studied m detail Reference is mode 
at the outset to two cruises made by Jensen during 
the summers of 1908 and 1909 in the brig TjctlJe, when 
that indefatigable investigator prospects for fish 
along the entire western seaboard of Greenland, 
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m the North Atlantic ' 

including fjonls, inshore watorB, banks, and deep sea 
— a vast tract extending from 80^ N to 7 1 N iMong 
this enormous distance the distribution and biology of 
all the more important edible fishes wore investigated, 
and the fact established that the very hmiteii fishery of 
this region is duo not to the absence of marketable fish 
but to the primitive equipment of its fishermen and 
their difficultv m disposing of their i atch There is an 
abundance of good lish, inr hiding common cod, fjord 
cod, halibut, Greenland or black halibut, the long 
rough dab, and two species of catfish 

During the vears 1924-28 fishing expeditions to 
Davis Strait, financed by Messrs 1 O and O S 
Hellyer of Hull and Iwl by Mr Erigvald Baldersheim 
of Bergen, have proved oxtraordinaiily successful, and 
foim striking examples of what can be done to solve 
the dilffcult problems of organisation involved m 
fishing 111 very distant seas To this region Hjort 
proceeded in the reseaxch vessel Michael Sara in 1924 
and there carried out exhaustive fishing and hydro 
gr^hical mvestigations 

The course of modem whahng is traced from the 
time of its initiation by Svend Kora m Finland about 
the year 1870 until the present day, when its opera- 
tions extend to almost all tho waters of the globe 
In a section written by Andr Ingebrigtsen, himself a 
practical whaler of more than thirty years’ expieri 
ence It IS shown that with few exceptions the com 
mercial pursuit of the whale sooner or later reduced 
the stock so greatly that whalmg had to be abandoned 
either tempo?«nly or permanently as unreraunera 
tive ConvinctM details of the growth and decline 
of many whale raheries are given From about the 
year 1880 onwards, a number of whaling stations 
were established along the coast of Finraark and the 
number of boats rapidly mcreAsed from four m 1880 
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to thirty-four m 1880 llie fatal result of this 
increase m the intensity of the fishery was soon appar- 
ent, for after about the year 1900 ii^ling at most of 
the Finmark stations ceased to pay and steadily 
declmed In 1906 most of the companies transferred 
their headquarters to Bear Island and Spitsber^Mi, 
but there too the industry was not of long duration 
Too many boats destroys the fishery, and by 1910 
fishmg m these waters was entirely abandoned 
Subsequent attempts to revive the industry at Spits 
bergen m 1920 and 1926-26 proved rumoua to the 
companies concerned 

whale fishing oft Iceland commenced about the 
year 1890 with eight whalmg vessels The catch at 
first was good and the number of boats increased to 
thirty in 1902 Thereafter there followed a steady 
decline in the catches One station after another 
had to close, and Iceland whaling ceased altogether m 
1916 The history of the whale fishing at the Faroes 
IS in many ways similar to that of Finmark and Ice 
land As the number of boats mcreased the catch 
per boat greatly decreased, and many stations ceased 
to operate But during the War whalmg stopped to 
a large extent This proved good for the stock, and 
postwar catches off the Faroes, with fewer boats 
as compared with the number employed before the 
War, have yielded reasonable profits 

The same tale of rapid initial growth and subse- 
quent decline is told of whaling in the Straits of 
Gibraltar, off South Africa, and on the west coast of 
America, and m a final sentence Ingebrigtsen states 
his firm conviction that the great modem extension 
of whaling in the Antarctic will undoubtedly, m 
spite of its vast tracts of ocean and apparently enor 
mouB numbers of whales, produce in the course of 
some years the same results as m all other waters— 
namely, a decreasing stock of whales from year to 
year GAS 


University and Educational Intelligence 
Cambbidob — At Kmg’s College the followmg have 
been elected to Fellowships Mr A E Ingham, 
reader m mathematics at the University of Leeds, 
and Mr R F Kahn, Wrenbury Scholar (1928) and 
Adam Smith prizeman (1929) 

CABDiFr — H R H the Prince of Wales will visit 
Cardiff on May 21 to open the new chemistry and 
physics wmg of the University College, and the 
Draartment of Pubhc Health of the Welsh National 
School of Medicine 

Mr H J Phelps has been appointed as assistant 
lecturer and demonstrator m physiology 

Edinbuboh — On the recommendation of the 
Faculty of Medicme, the Cameron Prize for 1980 hi 
bem awarded to Dr George B Mmot, physician u 
chief, Collis P Huntingdon Memorial Horaital of 
Harvard, Boston, Mass , and Dr William P Murphy, 
assistant physician, Peter Bent Bngbam Hospital, 
Boston, Moss , conjointly, for their work on the liver 
treatment of pernicious antemia 

The Senatus has resolved to offer the honorary 
degree of doctor of laws to the following, among 
others Sir Thomas Barlow, Physician Extraordmary 
to H M the Kmg , Sir Otto Beit, trustee of the Rhodes 
Trust and founder of the Beit Memorial Fellowshipe 
for Medical Research , Sir William Hardy, director 
of food mvestigation. Department Of Soientiflo and 
Industrial ResMuoh , Sir David Wallaoe, oonsulUiu; 
sur^n to the Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh , Prof. 
W W Watts, professm: of geology, ImperiarOoUege of 
Science, South Kensington , Prof K F WetufiMibaoh, 
emeritus professor of medicine, Universily of Vimns 
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Historic Natural Events. 

Mar 33, 1333 Thunderstorm and Floods — ^There 
was a great and terrible tempest of thunder, and after 
followed a marvellous wet summer with many floods 
Mar 33, 19x3 Electrical Storm — ^An usually 
severe electrical storm occurred m the western part 
of Kansas, USA High winds were blowing from 
south west or west, and the air was warm, very dry, 
and filled with dust , there was no ram Wmdimlfs, 
especially steel mills mounted on wooden supports, 
became so highly charged with static electricity that 
anyone touching them received a distmot, sometimes 
a severe shock At Tribune, sparks two or three 
inches long were drawn from a wire runnmg to a wmd- 
mill Telephone and telegraph wires and wire fences 
also became charged, and m Scott County, where the 
disturbance was most severe, a prairie fire is thought 
to have been started by sparks at a break m a wire 
fence, as m several places distinct sparks were noted 
on holding the broken ends of wire fences together 
In Thomas County all green vegetation was killed, 
and m Sheridan County the wheat turned brown 
The sky was obscured by a leaden or copper coloured 
haze, and most people experienced nervous depression 
Mar 34, 1878 Eurydie* Squall — A V shaped 
trough of low pressure crossed England from north 
west to south east, and with its passage the wind 
changed from a moderate westerly breeze to a north 
westerly gale The wind velocity was not especially 
great, but there were some violent north-westerly 
squalls with sleet or snow, durmg one of which the 
trammg ship H M 8 Ewrydice foundered with all 
hands off Dunnose Head, near Ventnor The loss 
of life was about 300 

Mar 34, 1895 Gale — This was descnbed as the 
worst gale of the nmeteenth century in the English 
Midlands At 8 a u , a well marked depression was 
centred over the Shetleuid Isles, and during the after 
noon a small but mtense secondary depression 
traversed England and Wales with a velocity of 
68 miles per hour The greatest destruction was 
caused by a south westerly gale along a narrow belt 

M 30 60 miles m width) to the right or south east 
9 track followed by the centre of the secondary 
Very great damage was done to property, many 
churches were mjured and thousands of trees uprooted, 
and several lives were lost In the observatory ot 
Binzungham the oscillation of the building stopped 
the clock 

Mar 35,1341 Drought — It is recorded in Matthew 
Paris's Chronicle that “ From the Annuciation to 
SS Simon and Jude (Mar 26-Oot 28), contmued 
drought and mtolerable heat dried up deep lakes and 
extmsive marshes, dramed many rivers, parched up 
the warrens, and suspended the working of mills, 
hence the pastures withered away, herbage died, and 
consequently the flocks and herds pmed away with 
hunger and died ” 

Mar 36 , x 8 x 3 Earthquake in Venezuela — The 
town of Caraoaa was utterly rumed by an ear^quake 
felt throughout Venezuela and as far as Carthagena 
(600 miles) The riiook occurred shortly after 4 p.u 
As It was Ascension Day, large crowds had collected 
m the churches before the processions through the 
streets began, and three or four thousand persons 
were killed by the fall of the roofs Throu^iout 
Venezuela, more than 20,000 persons penned 
April 24, the first eruption of the Soufn4re of St 
Vmoent gmcs 1718 b^(Kn The noise from it was 
beard at Coraoae (neoriy 400 miles) 

Mar 37, 1606 Great Storm in Belgium.*— At 8 A.M. 
began a great tempest of wnid which eontimied 
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until 2 or 3 p M , and especially from 9 am to 1 p m , 
durmg which time the great force of the storm threw 
down chimneys and very great trees, and unroofed 
almost all the churches and a gieat part of Uie 
houses It blow with such fury that one expected 
every minute to perish, and it surpassetl the storm 
of Mar 27, 1S24 

Mar a8, 1916 Gale and Snowstorm in England - 
Great numbers of elm trees in the southern and 
midland counties were uprooted, railway traffic was 
dislocate m the midlands on the Midland, L N W R , 
and G W R lines in consequence of snowdrifts and 
wrecked telegraph wires The snowfall was general 
throughout England and Wales, and gieatest m the 
hill districts, where many villages were isolateil, and 
farms and sheep buried beneath gigantic drifts, m 
some cases 40 feet deep In the Black Mountains 
the snow was 10 feet deep 


Societies and Academies 

London 

Royal Society, Mar 13 B Wigglesworth A 
theory of tracheal respiration m insects The theory 
provides for the increased demands for oxygen which 
arise locally in active tissues If it be assumed that the 
terminal jiortions of the tracheal tubes aie boundeil 
by a semi permeable mtmbrane then liquid will be 
drawn up the tubes by capillarity until further pro 
gress IS checked by osmotic pressure of the tissue 
fluids Durmg activity lactic and will be proiluted, 
osmotic pressure will rise, licjuid will bo absorbed and 
air will extend down the tubes towaids the active 
tissues The theory is supported by oxpeiiments on 
mosquito larv® (see Natukk, Dec 28, 1929, p 986) 
dome observations are recoided on the effects of 
certain poisonous gases and of oil on the tracheal 
system — H Raistnck and others Studies uv the 
biochemistry of the lower fungi A r6sum6 of the 
main results ot investigations presented in eighteen 
papers communicated to the bociotj 

Geological Society, Feb '5 — E J Garwood The 
Tuechan Beds of northern Cumberland and Roxburgh 
shire eewt of the Liddelwater The sei les consists of 
sandstones, mudstones, shales, and impure limestones 
laid down mainly under lagoon conditions An in 
teresting feature is the important algal ileveloprneiit 
in the midtllo of the senes The beds are inter 
mediate m character between the freshwater facies 
of the Tweed district and the more marine facies of 
Westmorland The succession is described under 
three districts Northern Cumberland (Bewcastle dis 
trict), Roxburghshire (Newcaatleton district), Western 
Northumberland (Rothbury) In northern Cumber 
land the structure is that of a denuded anticlmo having 
a general north north easterly trend Thia^rea mav 
bo divided into two districts separated by the ‘ central’ 
fault The Bewcastle district in the east is taken as 
the type, and the succession has been determined 
there The algal episode enters first in the Bewcastle 
Beds , but the conaitions were unfavourable, and it is 
not until the Main Algal Senes is reached that algal 
growths become important os rockbuilders In Rox 
burghshire east of the Liddelwater, the algal senes 
is again well developed In Northumbeiland, the 
chief feature of interest is the rich development of 
Mttcheldeanta and Ortonella near the summit of the 
Cementstone Group, the latter genus bemg especially 
characteristic of the highest two limestones in the 
neighbourhood of Rothbury — Sir Douglas Mawson 
and C T Madigan Pre Ordovician Bocks of the 
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McDonnell Ranges (Central Australia) This paper 
concenis the ago and stratigruphical relations oi a 
groat aorios of quartzites, slates, and limestones form 
ing the southern front of the McDonnell Ranges 
Those bods, dipping at a steep angle off t ho older Pre 
Cambrian basement (Arunta Complex) of the Ranges, 
extend in an east and west direction with ivondorful 
regularity for a length of at least 150 miles This 
groat series of rofks lies stratigrajihically between the 
imdoiibted Ordovician rocks (Larapintine foimation) 
and the Arunta Pre Cambrian Complex Th< y form 
a Pie Orilovician senes, upon which rests unoonform- 
ably the Larapintine kmination with its basal mem 
hers fonnisl of < onglomeratos and breccias Horizons 
nth in Cryptozoa and Oirifinillit like algal growths 
characterise the senes 

Institute of Metals, Mar 12 (Annual Meeting) — T A 
Rickard 1 he early use of the metals The industrial 
history of mankind is divisible into two inajoi epochs — 
a stone age and a metal ago The moltmg of ( opper 
probably preceded its extraction fi om minerals by some 
(ontiiries and the production of bronze 01 tiurdened 
copijer was a later stage m metal (iiltiiie The 
< riti< al event m the mdustiial history of man was the 
first melting of metal out of stone, and this aiqiears 
to have occurred about 3500 u t Metal ai tides 
fashioned at earlier periods were made from native 
gold. Silver, or copper, or from meteoric iron — 
D Stockdale The composition ot outeitu s Avery 

sensitive appaiatus for tho taking of loohng curves 
IS desciibou, and a now method for tho determination 
of the liquids from siu h c iirvos is giv* n Tho outec tic 
systems examiueil were as follows aluminium 
copper, antimony silver, cadmium tin cadmium rmc, 
toppi r silver, and lea<l tm — N P Allen Expeii 
monts on tho influence of gases on the soundness of 
copficr ingots The unsoundiiess m commeri lal ingots 
IS not due to hydrogen alone but to hydrogen and 
cuprous oxido together which leact in the solidifying 
metal to evolve steam Those elements which, when 
added to copper, endow it with the ability to last 
soundly, do so by reducing tlie cuprous oxide present 
Caibon morioxitle, caibon dioxide, and nitrogen are 
inert, so fai as tho formation of blowholes is con 
corned — W E Prytherch Gases in copper and 
their removal Experiments on tho effect of oxvgen, 
hydrogen, and suljphui dioxide on the soundness of 
copper Dissolvecf gases may he partially romoveii 
by (1) Slow solidituation followed by romelting of 
the copjiei , (2) passing an inert gas, such os nitrogen, 
into the molten metal , (3) melting in vacuo Experi 
merits to detennme whether oxygen would remove 
hydrogen showed that the rate of oxidation was so 
slow as to make the method unpractical — E J 
Daniels Unsouncbiessm bronze castings The effects 
of some pure gases on the soundness of bronze, and 
of casting in sand moulils of metal subjected to 
various melting treatments, are described Nitrogen, 
carbon dioxide, and carbon monoxide are neutral 
towards bronze Hydrogen i« capable, at certain 
rates of solidification, of causing unsomidnoss which 
can be suppressed by treatment with neutral gases 
Improvement in density of sand castings can be 
obtained by melting m a pot furnace with a thin fuel 
bed and good draught Degasification with nitrogen 
cleoxidiBors, and pre solidification gave negative 
results so far as improvement m density is concerned, 
but pre solidification appears to increase the strength 
— R Genders Macrostructuie of cast alio j’s Effect 
of turbulence due to gases When an alloy is cast in a 
■'mould prepared by a ooatmg of volatile material, the 
macrostnicture of the resulting mgot mAy be con 
siderably modified by the turbulence resulting from 
the evolution of gases by the mould coatmg 
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Dubuk 

Ro 7 al Inih Academy, Feb 24 — Joaeph Algar 
and Mary Boylan Azo dyes denved from diaoeto 
resoromol The preparation of some azo denvatives 
of diacetoreeorcmol and of diohalkonee is deecnbed 
Diazomum salts couple readily with diaoetoresorcinol 
m alkalme solution formmg compounds with tinctorial 

f roperties The latter condense with aromatic alde- 
ydee under the mfluence of alcohohc hydrochloric 
acid or pipendme with the production of dichalkones 
cantaming an azo group, for example, phenyl azo 
dianisyhdene diacetoresorcmol All the compounds 
described function as dyestuffs and give yellow to 
brown shades on mordanted wool — ^Joseph Algar and 
A V Flaegel The action of Ongnard reagents on 
phthalide By the carefully regulated SKldition of 
o methoxyphenyl mamestum bromide to phthalide 
and decomposition of the resulting addition com 
pound, the substance produced is a hydroxy a (2- 
methoxyphenyl) p, p' benzo a, o'-dihydrofurane (I ), 
a compound which very readily loses water with the 
production of complex dehydration products Re 
duotion of I with sodium amalgam gives 2 methylol 
2'-methoxy diphenyl carbmol (II ) The addition of 
phthalide to an excess of the above Gngnard reagent 
gives 2 methylol 2', 2* dimethoxy triphenyl carbmol 
(III ) Dehydration of III with hydroonloric acid 
gas gives a-di (o methoxyphenyl) p, p' benzo a, a' di> 
hydrofurane (IV ) The latter, in benzene solution, 
exhibits a beautiful blue fluorescence 

Panis 

Academy of Sciences, Feb 10 — Serge Bernstein 
The limitation of denvatives of polynomials — Louis 
Roy The propagation of waves on elastic surfaces 
with SIX parameters — Bertrand Gambler Conflgura 
tions —Paul Delens The representations of circles — 
N Lusin The problem of J Hadamard on the 
uniformisation of ensembles — L Kantorovitch and 
E Llvenson The ts functions of Hausdorff — Henri 
Cartan Functions of two complex variables and the 
encircled domains of Carathdodor^ — Miloch Rado!t> 
chitch The fundamental doraams of meromorph 
functions — Lucien Fdraud The extension to the 
case of any number of degrees of freedom of a property 
relative to Pfafiian systems — N Cetajev The 
reciprocal of Lagrigige’s theorem — ^Jean Courrtge* 
longue The formation of eddymg movements behmd 
immersed solids — G Mouret The conditions of 
passage through a section of a permanent current 
(of fluid), open, uniform, or gradually varied — Henri 
Mineur The movement of the double stars under 
the action of the field of gravitation of the galaxy — 
G Ribaud The calculation of the temperature of 
flames and their proportion of atomic hydrogen A 
calculation of the influence of the dissociation of 
hydrogen into atomic hydrogen on the temperature 
of flame The cases of hy^o^en and oxygen and 
acetylene and oxygen are consmered — E Oarmoii 
The action of boric acid and borates on the rotatory 
power of tartaric acid Bone acid has no action on 
ethyl tartrate, but borax at 40° C has a clear action 
The author agrees with the views of Lowry as to the 
constitution of these complex compounds — Mile 
Stdphanie Msracineanu Remarks on a note by MM 
Fabry and Dureuil entitled “ On a supposed trans 
formation of lead ’* Reply to onticism, mamtainmg 
the accuracy of the original results — G Reboul A 
method of activation of matter The activation of 
metals described in an earlier note by treatment 
with high voltages has been proved by further 
experiments to be mdependent of the nature of the 
metal and of the conditions of working, and the ongm 
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of the activity appears to be in the air — A Astruc, 
M Mousseron, and Mil* H. Bouissou A new method 
for the micro estimation of the calcium loo The 
method, which is apphcable for the determination of 
quantities of calcium between 0 1 mgm and 1 5 mgm , 
IS based on the precipitation of the metal as the 
tungstate, reduction of the latter by titanous chloride, 
followed by comparison of the colour produced with 
a known standai^ — Lespieau and Bourguel A new 
ethylenic erythnte The now erythrite is 
ClI,(OH) CH(OH) CH=CH CH{OH) CH,{OH) 
and IB obtamed by the reduction of the oorrespondmg 
acetylene compound with hydrogen m the presence 
of colloidal palladium — Louis Giangeaud The age 
of the strata containmg Orbitolmes at the north of 
the province of Algiers — Henri Termier The vertical 
extension of the genus Sptnfenna in Morocco From 
the evidence adduced it is concluded that this genus 
persisted m Morocco for a much longer period than 
in the north east of Europe — Raymond Furon The 
presence of copper m the French western Sudeui — 
Guiltiermond ^e formation of zoosporangia and 
the germmation of the spores m Saprole^ta, m 
cultures on nutritive media contammg neutral red 
Neutral red is a oolourmg matter which is almost non- 
toxic and IS of great value for the study of vacuoles 
— M Bridel and C Charaux Oroboside, a new 
glucoside hydrolysed by emulsin, extracted from 
Orobva tttberoatu, and its products ol|, 'hydrolysis, 
glucose and orobol The products of the hydrolysis 
of oroboside by emulsin are ^uoose and a substance, 
orobol, desonbed m detail It appears to be a tetra 
hydroxyflavone further work is m progress with 
the view of determinmg its exact constitution — 
H Lagatu and L Maume Observation, by leaf 
diagnosis, of the phenomenon of mutual physio- 
logical replaoement of two bases, lime and gotash — 
Lenglen and Durier Appreciation of the value of 
powdered hmeetones used m agriculture The solu 
bility of a limestone in a solution of carbon dioxide 
in water under fixed conditions depends largely on 
Its physical structure as well as on its state of division 
The correlation between carbonic acid solubility and 
neutralismg action on the soil has been proved — 
Charles P4rez Visceral asymmetry and dimorphism of 
thespermatophores m some pagurians — Mile Simone 
Mouchet The comparative morphology of the 
excretory canals of some pagurians — P Portier and 
Mile de Rorthays The modd of flight of msects and 
the wmg load per unit of surface There is a stnkmg 
concordance between the modes of flight of various 
insects and their anatomo physiolomcal character 
istios — H Simonnet and G Tanret The toxicity for 
laboratory animals of large doses of irradiated 
ergosterof The toxic action of irradiated ergosterol 
on rabbits was found to be associated with a calciflca 
tion of the arterial system, but the venous system 
and th^uhnonary artery remamed free from calcifioa 
tion Owing to the varymg toxic action on different 
ammals, no conclusion can be drawn as to the action 
on human beings — F Labrousse and Mile S Philip- 
pon Phenomena of oxido reduction observed in the 
course of the development of some funm — H Bierry 
Proteid sugar and mannose m manuuMS 

Cbacow 

Polish Academy of Science and Letters, Deo 2 — 
K Kordylewski The variable stars Orioms 47 1229 
and 49 1929 —Mile H Grttnbaum New resonance 
of selenium. — P. Swings The structure of the groups 
of resonance Imes of s^^ur vapour. — L MarcUewski 
and A Boryniec The absorption of ultra-violet 
radiations by the methoxybenzoio acids The ab 
sorption m the ultra violet by p methoxybenzoio acid 
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Psychology and Industry 

D uring the last fifty years there has de- 
veloped a much closer association between 
scientific research and productive mdustry than 
was formerly the case , as is well known, many 
firms now have excellently equipped laboratories, 
staffed by highly qualified scientific men and tech- 
nicians, devoting the whole of their time to devis- 
ing improvements in the means of production and 
in the commodity produced These activities, 
however, are concerned primarily with the technical 
and mechanical aspects , hitherto much less 
attention has been paid to the human factor m 
mdustry an<l commerce It is very encouragmg, 
therefore, to learn from the nmth annual report ^ 
of the National Institute of Industrial Psychology, 
just issued, that large employers of labour are now 
recognising to an ever mcreasing extent the value 
of the study of human ‘ behaviour ’ and ‘ endoa 
vour ’, in relation to manufacturmg processes 
and business organisation — that is, the appbea- 
tion of psychology in the factory, workshop, and 
oflSoe 

This appreciation is by no means confined to the 
employers who benefit by increased production 
The workpeople in the various establishments in 
which the Institute has conducted investigations 
have invariably extended their whole hearted co- 
operation in the experimental work, and acknow- 
ledged the variety of advantages — lessening of 
stram, irritation, worry and boredom, and increase 
of earnmgs, etc — derived from the adoption of 
the suggestions put forward by the industrial 
psychologist 

Merely to state that the purpose of the Institute 
IB the apphcation of the principles of psychology 
and physiology in industry and commerce, is to 
indicate at once the variety of problems with which 
it 18 concerned and the wide field to be covered 
Members of the Institute’s staff have been engaged 
m investigatmg the best methods of applymg 
human energy m factones, offices, etc , especially 
m regard to the ehmination of unnecessary move- 
ments, the most advantageous distribution of 
periods of rest and work, and the determmation 
and realisation of other conditions which tend to 
the maximal health, comfort, and well-bemg of the 
worker They have also been concerned in the 
plannmg of the lay-out of plant, the co-ordination 
of processes m production, and the reduction of 
monotony There has been considerable develop- 

I obfatlnzble from tfa« Sobtetoty to the lutltiite, Aldvyoh Honee, 
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ment in the application of smtable methods so as 
to seonre more efficient and scientific selection of 
workers and enabling trustworthy gmdanoe to be 
given to adolescents when choosing their life’s 
work The educational activities of the Institute 
include the provision of training courses for 
managers, forem^, mvestigators, etc , lectures for 
employers and workers, and the pubhoation of the 
facts^tabhshed by its research work 
The research work imdertaken by the Institute, 
mamly by grants from the Bockefeller Trust, forms 
an important complement to the valuable re- 
searches earned out by the correspondmg Govern- 
ment body, the Industrial Health Research Board, 
which IB under the direction of the Medical Re- 
search Council The Institute’s investigations m 
the field are of course largely dependent on the 
knowledge denved from such research 
Industnal processes are so numerous, the con 
ditions which obtam m faotones, workshops, and 
commercial undertakings differ so much, and the 
types of workpeople and staffs are so varied, that 
only actual investigation m the establishments 
themselves can be expected to provide solutions 
to the many difficulties confronting the employers 
and the workers engaged in them The best 
evidence of the value of these investigations is that 
firms which have engaged the Institute’s services 
have given ‘ repeat orders ’ for the extension of the 
work to other departments of their businesses 
Agam, these mvestigations have been carried on in 
all kmds of industnes, diffenng largely m their 
methods of organisation for production and dis- 
tribution , but in all cases it has been possible, 
after a close examination of the situation by an 
expert m mdustnal psychology, to effect improve- 
ments m the conditions under which the operatives 
work or in the manufacturing processes and, 
generally, in both directions concurrently 

In the safety razor blade department of a 
cutlery factory, the Institute’s mvestigator recom- 
mended the installation of various mechanical 
devices to limit non-productive time (which m 
certam processes occupied as much as 63 per cent 
of the workmg period) and to minimise waste 
In ‘piercing’ alone, it was calculated that an 
annual saving of £200 would be effected on £2000 
worth of material The improved organisation in 
the pohshing and stroppmg shops led to mcreases 
in output of 78 per cent and 23 per cent respect- 
ively Rest pauses were mtroduced m the gnnd- 
mg shop with good results, and movement studies 
led to the devising of better working methods <rf 
gnndmg and pohshmg Also, suggestionB were [ 
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made for a new method of payment by progress- 
ive pece rates which would provide a mote 
effective incentive to moreased output 

Among many other mvestigations earned out 
dunng the year, the report mentions a spinning 
mill m which such vaned subjects as illumination, 
analysis of sales and organising production with the 
view of reducing costs of manufacture, and plan- 
nmg of work ahead were considered , a fancy 
goods factory where an annual saving of £1400 
will be effect^ by the reorganisation of the gangs 
workmg the presses , and a railway service for 
I which the lay-out of the iron foundry m the loco- 
motive works was re plaimed, mcluding the 
mechanisation of certain heavy operations result- 
ing in the expenditure of less physical energy on the 
part of the workmen The report also gives 
mterestmg details of investigations mto such 
vaned businesses as a gas works, a chemical 
works, a number of radio manufactures, telephone 
and cable factones, textile machuiery, a depart 
mental store, engmeenng works, offices, and the 
General Post Office In all such investigations it 
not infrequently happens that the psychologist 
discovers factors which, although mdividually of 
apparently minor importance, have a cumulative 
detrimental effect upon the workers, with a con 
sequential effect upon the nature and the amount 
of work performed 

The need for assistance to a boy or girl m the 
choice of a career on leaving school is becommg 
more and more recogmsed, and m its vocational 
guidance and selection departments the Institute 
has conducted a large amount of research work 
and shown the defimte value of psychological tests 
In 1922 it earned out a jomt experiment with the 
Industnal Health Research !Board In 1924 it 
began an expenment on a larger scale m the course 
of which the careers of 1200 London boys and 
girls have been closely exammed Psychological 
tests were apphed to 600, upon the results of which 
they were advised m the choice of an occupation , 
while the other 600 (regarded as a ‘ocrntrol’ 
group) received the advice normally given by one 
of the Juvenile Advisory Committees of the 
Ministry of Labour 

This expenment has been made possible by 
grants from the Carnegie Umted Kmgdom Trusts, 
by the co-operation of the Loudon County Council 
m enabling the tests to be earned out dunng the 
pupil’s last term at school, and by the Ministry of 
Labour m the finding of suitable employment for 
the boys and girls after leaving school The 
completed results of this expenment are likely to 
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be published during tius year, but the information 
alr^y received indicates clearly that psychological 
exammation with advice based upon scientific re- 
search must have m future a definite place m our 
system of vocational guidance and selection Other 
experiments of this nature with which the Institute 
18 closely concerned are being conducted m con- 
junction with the Birmingham Education Com- 
mittee and with the Fife Education Authority 

This branch of the Institute’s activity is not 
confined to school leavers Similar work has been 
successfully acoomphshed in. connexion with higher 
administrative posts m businesses and m the selec- 
tion of overseers, foremen, etc , m manufacturmg 
establishments As a consequence of the intro- 
duction of these methods m a textile mill, the 
Mtd labour turnover due to d%amtaaala has fallen 
from 0 6 to 6 2 per cent smce the adoption of the 
Institute’s recommendations A large engineermg 
firm reports that it has definitely proved that 
“ the test gives us within an hour the measure 
of the boy’s suitabihty which it would take three 
to SIX months to obtam in the works under the 
control of a foreman ” 

The Institute, of which the late Earl of Balfour 
was president until his death, is to be con- 
gratulated upon a very successful year of work — 
work of national importance which affects the 
community in a variety of ways, all tendmg 
towards the improvement of the conditions in which 
we work and hve Its aim, like that of a hospital 
medical school, is to combme practice, traimng, 
and research The cost of the factory mvestiga- 
tions of the Institute is met by the fees paid by 
the employers, but large numbers of applicants 
for vocational guidance must be turned away 
owmg to their inability to pay for its expense 
Not only the vocational guidance work, but also 
the trammg and research sections of the Institute 
need endowment Indeed, as the Prime Munster 
recently said at the annual dinner of the Institute, 
“If you were endowed with somethmg like a 
million a year, you could spend it in such a way 
that not a farthing of your endowment would be 
wasted ’ ’ The Institute now possesses laboratories, 
research rooms, a hbrary, and a lecture room It 
18 performmg services of umque national import- 
ance, welcomed by all classes of the nation It is 
appealing for an endowment fund of £100,000 m 
order to set its work on a permanent footmg , and 
we cordially commmid the appeal to trusts and 
generous bwefaotors desuxms of promoting olo^ 
contacts between the material and human factors 
of progressive life. 
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The Beginnings of Entomology. 

MaUnalven zur OeachidUe der Enlomologie bts Ltnni 
Von Dr F S Bodenheimer Band 2 Pp vi + 
486 + 4 Tafeln (Berlin W Junk, 1929 ) 2 
vols , 100s 

T he issue of the second volume of this important 
work has speedily followed the pubhcation 
of the first (reviewed m Natueb for June 22, 1929) 
The present instalment, as exact and thorough in 
its treatment as its predecessor, gives evidence of 
immense industry on the part of the author. Dr 
F 8 Bodenheimer Contmumg the subject of the 
study of insects during the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, the volume before us opens with 
a section on apphed or economic entomology, with 
especial reference to agriculture, sericulture, and 
bee keeping 

The treatises on these departments that appeared 
from 1600 onwards were both numerous and bulky 
Besides precepts of some practical benefit, they 
were apt to contain a large quantity of valueless 
matter Much attention, however, was paid to the 
protection of orchard and garden produce from 
the ravages of caterpillars The migrations and 
depredations of locusts, more important to Euro- 
pean husbandry in former days than at present, 
are noticed by the author at some length , much 
recent literature on the subject is quoted, and the 
recent researches of Uvarov are referred to with 
approval Interesting ohronological tables are 
given of the occurrence of locust swarms in various 
countri^ of Europe Under the head of noxious 
insects, the author takes occasion to commend the 
remarkable observations of the Englishman, Robert 
Southall, recorded in his “ Treatise on Buggs ’’ 
(1730), and to regret that his remedial measures 
have not met with more recogmtion 

An important section of the work is devoted to 
the subject of learned societies and academies To 
the influence of these mstitutions the author rightly 
attnbutes the wide diffusion of the spint of mquiry 
which took its rise about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century As those most deserving the 
attention of entomologists he enumerates the 
Royal Society of London, the Academy of Sohwem- 
furth m Francoma, and the Paris Academy of 
Sciences The first named of these societies is, 
as the author truly declares, of more importance in 
the history of entomology than any of the con- 
tmental associations But here, for once, we 
catch Dr Bodenheimer trippmg Perhaps even 
an English reader might fail to recognise under 
the style oi “'Cknstophus Wien ” the architect 
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of St Paul’s Cathedral The misnomer is re- 
peated on the same page, also m the mdex, 
and 18 aocompamed by other orthographical curio- 
sities of less importance Moreover, m the hst 
that he gives of histones of the Royal Society, 
we look in vain for the monumental wcnrk of 
Bishop Sprat 

Dr Bodenheimer does full justice, however, 
to the admirable performance of the Royal 
Society m reahsing and promoting from the 
outset the international character of natural 
science , a task m which it continued to lead the 
way for at least the first hundred years of its 
existence The Phtlosophtcal Transactions in 
eluded from their first issue in 1666 entomological 
communications of considerable importance The 
first volume contains notices of silk and cochineal 
culture, as well as of insect plagues in America and 
the Ukrame On these speedily followed in later 
volumes the hitherto neglected work of Edmund 
King on the natural history and development of 
ants, physiological expenments on insects by Robert 
Boyle, WiUughby’s observations on the leaf 
cutter bee, and, what is perhaps especially notice 
able, a list of ‘ mquines and directions ’ for the 
guidance in entomological research of residents in 
foreign countries Much space is given by the 
author to the record of the early years of this 
Society, the efforts of which towards international 
00 operation in the cause of science merit and re- 
ceive his warm approbation 

Excellent work from 1662 onward was produced 
by the members of the Schweinfurth Academy 
Among these were Muralto, Mentzel, Heister, and 
Loeber, whose researches dealt with the anatomy 
and life history of the mole cricket, dragon fly, 
breeze fly, and locust respectively A better- 
known name is that of Vallisnieri, who published 
m 1715 an illustrated account of the praying mantis 
with its portable egg packet 

A remarkable item m the memoirs of the Pans 
Academy of Sciences is the first attempt at a 
natural classification of the Lepidoptera, based not 
only on the perfect insect, but also on the immature 
stages This was the work of Quettard, and dates 
from 1749 

On the advent of journeys of exploration, there 
naturally followed an increasmg knowledge of the 
forms of insect life The interest excited m this 
department tended rather, as m an earher period of 
inquiry, to centre in the utilitarian aspect of the 
subject, in such insects, for example, as were 
serviceable m providing material for drugs or 
dyes , or, on the other hand, were capable of m- 
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flicting annoyance, or damage, such as the dreaded 

A genuine scientific spmt was shown by 
Marograve, who accumulated a large stock of ento- 
mological and other zoological observations m 
Brazil , unhappily, he died m 1644 at an early age 
At a later period, good natural history work was 
done m the West Indies by our countrymen Sir 
Hans Sloane, Griffith Hughes, and Patrick Browne, 
all of whom devoted a great part of their attention 
to entomology 

In North America, also, the last half of the seven- 
teenth and first of the eighteenth century produced 
many good observations on the insect fauna of 
that continent It is mteresting to note that 
several of these saw the light under the auspices of 
the Royal Society, which association was, as we 
have seen, mdefatigable in encouraging the re- 
searches of its correspondents, whether native or 
foreign, m all parts of the world In the eastern 
hemisphere, the same period was marked by the 
work of Hasselqmst in Egypt, Syria, and Asia Minor, 
and of Adanson m Senegal, with a large number of 
other observant travellers In connexion with the 
new mterest m geographical distribution, the 
I subject of the dissemination of noxious insects 
attracted attention , and their mtroduction into 
European countries by human agency was dealt 
with by Osbeck, Kalm, and Barthohni On the 
gradual elucidation of the history of the cochineal 
and lac insects the author has much to say , the 
economic value of their products appealed strongly 
to the commercial spirit of the time 

Cunous evidence of the superstitious dread 
awakened by unusual and unexplained occurrences 
18 afforded by the consternation that followed the 
supposed descent of insects in snow (Hungary, 
1672), and the sudden appearance of swarms of a 
wood bormg wasp (Prussia and Poland, 1679) 
The adaptation of insects to the changes of season, 
and the instincts that lead them to provide for 
their young, were dealt with, much on the hnes 
afterwards developed by Paley, by Wilham 
Derham, author of “ Physico Theology ” , known 
also for his study on the death watch beetle, com- 
municated to the Royal Society 

A long list of popular works on entomology 
which appeared during the eighteenth century 
gives proof, says the author, that the foundation 
had been well laid for the great morease of mterest 
in the study of insects which marks the foUowmg 
penod Similar testimony is afforded by the forma- 
tion of entomological collections, which, first 
started by Aldrovandi and Gesner early m the 
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seventeenth century, were continued on a large 
scale in the form both of pnvate collections and 
public museums Among the latter a conspicuous 
place was taken by the British Museum, which 
soon after its foundation in 1763 acquired the 
extensive entomological collection of Petiver A 
photograph is given by the author of some of 
Petiver’s Lepidoptera which are still preserved m 
the national collection Linnaeus’s own collection 
was acquired after lus death by the Society which 
bears his name in London Both Oxford and 
Cambndge possessed large insect collections about 
the year 1760 In companson with England, 
neither France nor Germany showed at this period 
much zeal in the formation of collections , Italy, 
however, established several museums in which 
entomology was to some extent represented 

With the publication m 1768 of the tenth edition 
of his “ Systems Naturse ", Linnaeus may be truly 
said to have laid a secure foundation for systematic 
entomology The first edition (1736) made a four- 
fold division of insects into Coleoptera, Angioptera, 
Hemiptera, and Aptera By 1748, the date of the 
sixth edition, this division had been amphfied , 
and in the tenth edition we find seven orders for 
the most part equivalent to those at present re 
cognised The principal differences are that 
Lmnasus’s Coleoptera include the Orthoptera and 
Dermaptera , his Hemiptera include thrips , his 
Neuroptera have now been divided into five or 
more separate groups , his Aptera are also plainly 
heterogeneous The genera ranked by Linnssus 
under his orders correspond fairly closely with 
present day families But the greatest achieve- 
ment of this tenth edition must be allowed to be 
the estabhshment of the binary system of nomen 
claturc, which for the first time made exact identi 
fication jiossible 

With a full, but not unduly copious estimate of 
the entomological work of Linnseus, Dr Boden- 
heiraer bnngs the histoncal part of his book to a 
close There remains a carefully compiled senes 
of tables in which is attempted an identification of 
all the species of insects mentioned by pre-Linnaean 
authors, from the Chinese writers onwards — a 
laborious task which few men, even with skilled 
assistance, would have had the courage to under- 
take But pamstakmg thoroughness is the mark 
of Dr Bodenheimer’s enterprise from start to 
fimsh , and he has produced a work the value of 
which will be widely appreciated by all those whose 
tastes or avocations lead them to seek full and 
accurate information on the history of entomolo^ 
FAD 


Our Nearest Living Relatives 

The Great Apes a Study of Anthropoid Life By 
Prof Robert M Yorkes and Ada W Ytrkes 
(Published on the Louis Stem Memorial Fund ) 
Pp XIX + 652 (New Haven Yale University 
Press , London Oxford Umversity Press, 
1926 ) 45s net 

T his stately book by Prof and Mrs Yerkes is 
an invaluable contribution to the study of 
the higher apes — gibbon, orang-utan, chimpanzee, 
and gorilla — and the historical part is so well done 
that it should never require elaboration The 
account of personal observations on chimpanzee 
and gorilla is not less valuable, but it will, of course, 
be added to and possibly modified by the authors 
and others In both functions of the book, the 
historical and the original, we recognise the critical 
acumen of the trained psychobiologist In the 
historical sections there is a ngorous and much- 
needed separation of the wheat from the chaff , 
the record of personal observations is a model of 
sceptical carefulness 

We would say m general that this large and 
beautifully illustrateil treatise is indispensable to 
those who would follow a line of investigation that 
has been characteristic of the last twenty years, 
the experimental and observational study of the 
higher apes It may be noticed that the gibbon 
and the siamang stand so much apart from the 
others, that Prof Yerkes would have omitted them 
altogether, which would have boon a loss, had he 
been beginning his task afresh 
The book begins with a general historical intro- 
duction, tellmg of man’s ancient knowledge of the 
anthropoid apes, its extension during the Middle 
Ages, and its gradual improvement during the 
seventeenth end eighteenth centuries Thereafter 
a special part of the book is devoted to each 
of the four great types, and the method followed 
in each case may be indicated (1) structural 
peculiarities, species, and habitat , (2) mode of 
life in natural conditions , (3) life in captivity , 
(4) affective behaviour — for example, expression 
of emotions, words, temjierament , (4) nervous 
system, sense organs, and receptivity m general , 
and (5) perceptual processes and intelligence The 
book ends with a comparative survey of the types 
and with a statement of conclusions The whole 
survey is characterised by lucidity, vivacity, and a 
mood of active scepticism In our judgment, the 
authors have steered their craft with shrewdness 
and courage between the Scylla of behaviourism 
and the Charybdis of anthropomorphism 
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Very interesting is the careful comparison 
between the four anthropoid types as regards 
external characters, habits, life-history, sociahty, 
emotionality and expressivity, vocalisation (which 
never rises to language m the strict sense) and 
sensory receptivity The interest heightens when 
the authors come to the mtelligence of apes, which 
they have no hesitation in rating high They 
compare the four types with one another, with 
monkelys, and with man as regards curiosity, 
imitation, parental instruction, attention, adapt- 
ivity, memory, imagmation, instrumentation, 
and effective adaptation of environment The 
general result is to show that the orang utan, 
chimpanzee, and gorilla are mentally further from 
the monkeys and nearer to man than has been 
until recently believed 

The book is a masterly piece of work, scholarly, 
careful, and non sensational , it shows a rare 
combination of scepticism with sympathy , and 
it ends appropriately by indicating the linos of 
further investigation that are at present most 
urgent and most promismg 


Medieval Maps 

Seproducltons of Early Manuscript Maps 1 The 
Portolan Chart of Angdltno de Dahrto, 
MCCCXX V , in the Collection of Prince Corstnt 
at Florence With a Note on the Survivmg 
Charts and Atlases of the Fourteenth Century, 
by Arthur R Hmks Pp 12, with Chart in 4 
Sheets, 24 m x 16| m (London Royal Ceo 
graphical Society 1929 ) 42s net 

T he Royal Geographical Society has had placed 
at its disposal a fund for the reproduction of 
a senes of selected manuscnpt maps, and the first 
issue of this senes is the reproduction of the 
Portolan Chart of Angelhno de Dalorto, which is m 
the collection of Pnnce Corsini at Florence The 
reproduction is to full size, and is in colour , the 
work was carried out by the Fratelli Alman of 
Florence, by the difficult method of half tone colour 
plates — difficult, that is, for the registration of 
lettenng and fine lines The result is successful, 
however, and the lettenng is, considering the char- 
acter of such old maps, fairly clear, though it must 
be confessed that the red names are clearer than 
the black It looks as if it would be desirable m 
future reproductions of this senes to modify the 
process so far as concerns the black names A 
comparison might be made with the full-scale re 
production of the Bodleian Map of Great Bntain 
(c AD 1300), which was earned out by the 
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Ordnance Survey m 1870 The general appear- 
ance of this reproduction is not nearly so mterestmg 
as that of the Portolan C9iart which we are dis- 
cussing, but the brown names are easier to read than 
the black names on the chart 
The ongmal chart is drawn on a smgle sheep- 
skin, about 42 inches m extreme length, and 26 
mches m breadth The colours used were chiefly 
black, red, and green , but vellow. or gold, purple 
and brown were also used The outlines of the 
land are faint, but traceable in most parts of the 
map As 18 the custom with such charts, the face 
of it 18 covered by rhumb lines, in various colours, 
radiating from about twenty different pomts , 
from each of these pomts thirty two equally spaced, 
straight lines radiate There is also, drawn across 
the face of the chart, a system of rectangles, the 
Imes going north and south, and east and west, 
spaced a few inches apart There is little or no 
fancy drawing, no fishes in the sea or monsters on 
land, though there are a few banners with arms, and 
the more important towns are marked by pictorial 
castles In fact, the chart is, m the mam, a 
business chart, meant for use 
The reproduction of the chart is accompamed by 
an admirable memoir by Mr A R Hmks, secretary 
of the Royal Geographical Society In this memoir 
Mr Hmks explains that he was charged by the 
Society with the duty of inspecting the pnnoipal 
fourteenth century maps now existing m the 
hbranes of Europe, with the view of deciding 
which were most worth reproduemg Of the eight 
Portolan charts of this century, or earlier, he was 
able to inspect seven, and chose the chart m 
question as bemg in the best style and ui excellent 
condition , Prince Corsim readily gave his ap- 
proval Mr Hmks adds brief, useful notes on the 
survivmg Portolan charts, Catalan world maps 
and atlases of the fourteenth century 
There may be a shght difference of opinion as to 
the exact date of the chart Mr Hmks, m his 
memoir, says, “ the date [is] almost certainly 1,326, 
though It has been read 13.30 ” The wnter of 
this review took the reproduction to a scholar who 
IS very famihar with fourteenth century Latm 
manusenpts, and this authonty has httle hesita- 
tion m readmg 1330 The mscription then reads 
“ Hoc opus fecit Angelhnus de dalerto anno dm 
m ccc XXX de mense martu conposuit hoc ” 

As to the accuracy of the chart A senes of cross- 
sea measurements, made by the writer of this 
review, from pomts easily identifiable, gave a mean 
scale of 76 miles to the mch for the north-east sheet 
of the reproduction, 84 miles to the inch for the 
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south-east sheet, 88 miles to the inch for the south 
west, and very variable numbers for the north west 
That sort of thmg would be expected, for the north- 
west of Europe was relatively httle known to Medi- 
terranean sailors The mean scale of the better 
mapped region, that is the Mediterranean, Black 
Sea, and western coasts of Spam and Portugal, is 
about 80 miles to the inch, or a little less than one 
to five million An interestmg feature is that there 
are four scales drawn for use in each of the four 
quarters of the chart These scales are identical, 
showing that it was intended that the scale should 
be the same all over the chart Each major 
division of the scale represents about 36 English 
miles, and each major division is divided into hve 
minor divisions The outlines of Scandinavia, 
Denmark, and Scotland are very faulty , but the 
same remark would apply to our own Bodleian 
map, so far as concerns Scotland 
The Bodleian map is about 46 inches long by 22 
inches broad, on a single skin Its date is about 
A D 1300 The scale, m the better mapped portion 
(Elngland), is, as nearly as may be, 1 1 million, or 
five times the scale of the Portolan chart The 
accuracy of this portion is very fair, and perhaps 
the map may serve to show the kind of material 
that was available m the better mapped regions 
when Angellino de Dalorto constructed his chart 
With regard to the method of construction, the 
rectangular grid appears to represent north south 
and east west lines, and to that extent, os Mr 
Hmks remarks, the projection must tend towards 
a rough anticipation of Mercator But, as men 
tioned above, the scale is undoubtedly meant to be 
the same all over the chart, so that there was an 
attempt to combine conflicting conditions The 
mam north south Ime bears symbols for north and 
for south and is so marked , the mam east west 
Ime, at nght angles to the former, hews sjrmbols 
for east and west, and is so marked There can be 
no doubt about these two Imes, and, perhaps, we 
may look upon them as the chief construction Imes 
Perhaps, also, the vanous parts of the chart were 
fitted together m the manner of a }ig saw puzzle, 
from more detailed maps, many of wUch no doubt 
existed As is usual with charts of this type, the 
Straits of Gibraltar are drawn considerably too far 
to the south, m comparison with the position of 
Alexandna, perhaps caused by a bending down of 
the western countries m the process of fitting 
These matters, however, are questions of mere 
frame work The chart deserves to be studied m 
detail The names alone are full of mterest , thefe 
is, for example, a wealth of place-names along the 
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north coast of Africa As was to be expected, the 
mterior topography of the oontments depends 
largely on hearsay The Nile is made to rise a few 
hundred miles to the south of Tripoli , “ hic surgit 
ml" , and above the place where it rises is a legend 
to the effect that in that neighbourhood there dwell 
dragons, serpents, basilisks, and other horrible beasts 
The anonymous benefactor, the Royal Geo 
graphical Society, and Mr Hmks, have given all 
those who care for ancient cartography an excellent 
reproduction of an important fourteenth century 
map, and geographers must welcome the success 
of this first issue of what promises to be a valuable 
senes of rcpnxluctions of early manuscript maps 


Our Bookshelf 

History of the Natural History Society of Northumber- 
land, Durham and Newcastle upon Tyne, 1829- 
1929 By T Russell Goddard Pp xvi + 195 -t- 
12 plates (Newcastle upon Tyne Andrew Reid 
and Co , Ltd , 1929 ) 7« &d net 
Tub Natural History Society of Northumberland, 
Durham, and Newcastle upon Tyne attained its 
centenary on Aug 19, 1929, and m order to com- 
memorate the event the Council decided to publish 
a history of the Society and the Museum m which 
its collections are housed The work has been 
carried out with meticulous care by the curator, Mr 
T Russell Goddard, who is to be congratulated on 
the production of a volume which will prove to be 
of groat interest not only to local naturalists, but 
also to the wider circle of those who find in natural 
history — m the words of Lord Grey — a sure re- 
creation and a refreshmg pleasure 

The Society was founds by men who achieved 
permanent distinction, and many volumes of Trans- 
actions have been published since 1831, m which the 
fauna, flora, and geology of the two counties have 
been comprehensively dealt "with The Museum is 
an imposmg and dignified structure of classic design 
situated m spacious grounds It was J ohn Hancock 
who made possible the erection of this beautiful 
buildmg, which was completed and opened m 1884 
Smee 1891, a year after Hancock died, the museum 
has been known as the ‘ Hancock Museum ’ 
Among the collections, the Hancock collection of 
Bntish birds is known to ornithologists throughout 
the world The Museum also contains th« largest 
extant collection of drawmgs of birds by Thomas 
Bewick The Hutton collection of Carboniferous 
plants IS of unnvalled value and oontams seventy- 
lune type and figured specimens The geolomoal 
department contains notable collections of Coal 
Measure fishes and amphibians, while the Permian 
collections, of both fishes and mvertebrates, are the 
most extensive m Britam Some of the specimens 
m the ethnograplboal department are of mterest as 
having been broi^ht from Ooeama by Cant Cook 
The book oont^s brief ooeounts of l^ese and 
other collections of unusual scientific mterest. 
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together with lists of all the reference collections 
and of the new genera and species described in the 
TranmdwM Fourteen bibliographical sketches of 
the old worthies associated with the development 
of the Society form an attractive addition The 
membership of the Society has never been greater 
than it 18 at the present time, and though, like many 
other institutions that support museums, it has 
frequently been faced with grave financial difficul 
ties, these have always been overcome, and a great 
traditiu>n of public service and scientific responsi- 
bihty has been developed 
The book is well pnnted and beautifully illus- 
trated, and IS a worthy monument to the vitahty of 
the Society and the mdustry of the author 


Qeologxache Karte der Erde Von Franz Beyschlag 
Bearbeitet mit Unterstutzung durch die Preus 
sische Geologische Landesanstalt 1 15,000,000 
Laeferung 1, enthaltend die Blatter 1, 2, 3, 4 
(Berlin Gebrtider Bomtraeger, 1929 ) Sub 
sknptionpreis der vollstandigen Karte, 150 g m 


A SATISFACTORY geological map of the world is of 
BO much help that we turn with mterest to the 
first four sheets of this map, which is bemg pre 
mred for the Prussian Geolopcal Survey by ftof 
^yschlag and edited by Dr W Schnel The map 
wiU consist of twelve sheets The first section 
consists of the four northern sheets, which m 
elude Europe, northern Asia, and Canada, and the 
northern parts of the Umted States The scale 
IS 1 15,000,000, so that the map gives only a 
general survey of the mam geological divisions 
The colourmg is clear and the primary geological 
structure is well shown The largest areas left 
blank in these sheets are m Mongoha and along 
the Amur Valley they are probably as well 
known as parts of north eastern Siberia, which are 
fully coloured 

The map is difiiicult to judge without the colour 
sheet which is to be issued ivith the third part 
The sheets published have therefore to be inter 
preted by tne symbols on a sheet entitled “ Ex- 
planation previous for the first dehvery of the 
^ological Map of the Globe” Some countries, 
such as Japan and Sicily, are shown m many 
colours but in small areas , the imtial letters are 
seldom given in such cases, and without the explana 
tion of the colours the age of the rocks has to be 
guessed 

There are already good general geological maps 
both for Europe and North America, so that the 
sheets with the more difficult work are to come 
The map, however, promises to be very useful 
The table of formations suggests that the authors 
accept the existence of extensive areas of Palseozoio 
and Mesozoic metamorphic rocks 


Selected Readings in Pathology from Hippocrates 
to Virchow Edited by Pr^ Esmond B Long 
Pp xiv -1-306 -(■20 plates (London Badlibre, 
'mdall and Cox, 1929 ) 18« net 
Prof Long, whose excellent “ History of Patho- 
logy ” was referred to m these columns last year 
(Nattbii, Oct 5, 1929, p 643), has agam laid 
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the student of medical history under his obhgation 
by the present volume, which contains selections 
from important but, to many, almost inaccessible 
works from the dawn of scientific medicine down 
to the present time Antiquity is represented by 
Hippocrates, Galen, and Celsus, the Middle Ages 
by Paul of jEgma, Rhazes and Wilham of Saheeto, 
the Renaissance by Antonio Bemvieni, Fracastor, 
and Fernel, while the rest of the book contains 
passages from the leading British, French, Dutch, 
German, and American writers of the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries, among whom 
Bntish authors have a prominent place, as is shown 
by selections from Harvey, John Hunter, Baillie, 
Hodgson, Bright, Hodgkm, Corrigan, and Addison 
In the passages from French writers, who are 
represented by Fernel, Astruo, Corvisart, Laennec, 
Louis, and Cruveilhier, we miss the inclusion of 
selections from the works on diphtheria and typhoid 
fever by Brotonneau, who in the estimation of his 
countrjnnen comes only second to Laennec as a 
pathologist as well as a clinician 
The selections from each writer are preceded by 
a short mtroduction giving an account of his 
significance in the history of pathology Prof 
Long himself has contribute the translations of the 
selections from the works of William of Saheeto, 
Antonio Bemvieni, and Virchow The other trans 
lations include several contemporary versions, as 
in the cose of Astruc, Morgagni, Corvisart, Andral, 
and Rokitansky 

The text is mterspersed with numerous portraits 
of the pathologists and illustrations from their works 

Railway and Seaport Freight Movement with 
examples of British and American Practice By 
George Bulkeley Pp xiv -i- 222 (London 
Crosby Lockwood and Son, 1929 ) 28« net 
Students of that department of transport which 
IS specially associated with the transfer and hand- 

S of goods at ports between rail and ship will 
Mr Bulkeley’s manual an interesting and 
informative review of the conditions, wntten from 
the point of view of the man who is in charge of 
operations It is full of practical hints gleaned 
from a long experience in railway and dock work, 
and should prove a serviceable guide, particularly 
to begmners It is, in fact, designed as a text- 
book covering elementary prmciples, as well as 
bemg explanatory of the more complex features of 
port traffic organisation and operation 
The author describes various modem types of 
freight rollmg stock and freight shippmg, with a 
consideration in the former case of motive power 
and service control The movement of traffic 
through shunting yards and sidmgs, to and from 
the quayside, is outhned and explamed, and there 
18 a descnption of various types of appliances for 
handhng goods m and out of ships’ holds Finally, 
the author discusses the subject of statistics in 
regard to freight movement and shows the value of 
a rehable system of records for ^dance m opera- 
tion The volume is profusely illustrated by 
photographs and diagrams, which form a useful 
adjunct to the text B C. 
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Letters to the Editor. 

[The Editor doee not hold htmeelf responatble for 
opintona expreeaed by hta correapondenU Ne%ther 
can he undertake to return, nor to correspond with 
the wrtiera of, rejected tnanuacripta intended for this 
or any other part of Nature No notice is taken 
of anonymous communications ] 

Tbe Problem of Stellar Luminosity 

I ASK your permission to reply to the arguments 
brought forward by Prof Milne (Natuke, Mar 22) 
against my treatment of the problem of stellar 
lummosity The outcome of my investigation is a 
formula which predicts the luminosity of a star of 
given mass and radius (or mass and effective tem 
perature) I have followed the common procedure of 
first employing special assumptions to make the 
mathematical answer defmite, and then removing the 
assumptions bj c alculating the effect of the greatest 
admissible variation from the conditions adopted as 
standard — thus obtaining what is equivalent to a 
probable error of the precliction The calculations of 
luminosity must, of couise, ho considered in con 
jimction with these estimates of probable error I 
think that the discussion m “ Internal Constitution 
of the Stars ” of all known sources of uncertainty is 
exhaustive , and I conclude that the error is not so 
great as to impair the practical value of the formula 
I have shown that differentially the result agrees 
excellently with observation, but absolutely it makes 
all the stars about ten times too bright In view of 
this romainiTig discordance T have been as eager as 
my critics m searching for possible loopholes or 
complications If Milne’s scrutiny brought to light 
any new possibility I should be grateful , but his 
criticism IS not of this type He claims that there is 
a fundamental inadequacy in my method, so that not 
even a rough value can be computed ui this way 
In my deduction I employ those laws and con 
elusions of pure plwsics which are generally accepted 
as trustworthy I thuik that most physicists wdl 
assent to my inclu<lmg among these the conclusion 
that matter in the usual stellar conditions of tem 
perature and density behaves as a perfect (or slightly 
superperfect) gas — notwithstanding the doubts of my 
friend Sir James Jeans But there is one result that 
as yet ought only to be used tentatively, namely, the 
physical calculation giving the absorption coefficient 
or opacity of matter in stellar conditions If we 
accept it, my formula) determine the luminosity , if 
we mistrust it, the application of my formulie is 
mverted, and we use the observed lummosity to 
determme the intrmsic opacity of the material in the 
mterior In the opening paragraph of h is long Monthly 
Notices MAS paper, Mine proclaims his mam con 
elusion that it is not possible to infer from the observed 
masses, luminosities, and temperatures the value of 
the absorption coefficient for the stellar mtenor , and 
in his letter to Nature he puts the same challenge in 
the converse form, denying the dependence of lumm- 
osity on mtemal opacity 

Now the greater part of Milne’s letter is occupied 
with a problem which is only indirectly related to my 
mvestigation, namely, the problem of supplying energy 
(presumably from sub atomic sources) at a suita^ 
rate to mamtam the star in on approximately steady 
state for vast periods of time I tiunk I was the first 
to msist on the difficulty of this regulation of supply 
(Nature, Mar 21, 1926, p, 419 , May 1, 1926, Supp ) 
Many dilemmas similar to those touched on by Milne 
are oolleoted and surveyed m “ Internal Constituliion 
of the Stars ", Chap xi But these difficulties m 
reaohmg a satisfactory theory of evolution and m 
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accoimtmg, for example, for the Hertzsprung-Russell 
diagram, do not concern my investigation of lumm- 
osity, which depends only on the present equilibrium 
Milne oomplams that iny scheme of equations does 
not automatically provide that L = JtdM shall be 
satisfied Of course, it does not As well might ho 
demand that the equations by which the flow of water 
in a mam is calculated from the head of pressure 
should automatically control the machinery of the 
pumps (It IS not very clear whether m refernng to 
contracting stars Milne takes e to mean the actual 
rate of liberation of sub atomic energy or the rate 
from a fictitious distnbution of sources which he 
mtroduces in a formulation of the cooling problem , 
with the latter meanmg L -/idM is automatically 
fulfilled without reference to my equations ) My 
equations refer to ordinary equihbnum and they are 
indifferent as to whether the slow secular changes 
proceed with a time scale of a million or a thousand 
million years 

Only at one point do considerations of evolution 
and energy supply impinge on my theory of stellar 
lummosity If fully known, they would enable us to 
assign an exact value to a certain factor (a m my 
formulae, in Milne’s version), which depends on the 
relative distribution but not on the magnitude of the 
energy sources As it is, we leave this factor un 
determined within limits , the extreme range is about 
2J 1, and this is mcluded in the uncertainty of 
prediction above mentioned Thus the one really 
vital sentence in Milne’s letter is, “ Similar considera- 
tions show that the luminosity of a star cannot be 
even roughly independent of the relative distribution 
of energy sources ’’ That is to say, o and *i have 
unrestricted range This throws over a conclusion on 
which Milne Jeans (‘ Astronomy and Cosmogony 
p 101^, and I had all reached agreement Instead of 
following up this assertion with the expected justifica 
tion, he proceeds to argue that the luminosity depends 
on the radius (As this is what my formultc assert, 
I have no need to dissent ) It is strange that Milne 
should leave his most essential assertion unsupported 
both in his letter and m his longer paper It is strange 
that he should think it unnecessary to say why lie 
rejects my cak ulation of the amount of dependence 
Strangest of all, he treats with equal contempt his 
own paper on “ Stellar Equilibrium and the Influence 
of the Distribution of Energy production” (Monthly 
Notices, R AS , vol 87, p 708) 

Finally, I can scarcely agree that Prof Milne has 
disproved my conclusion that the uranium model is 
unstable His objection is that physically a star cannot 
“ contract indefinitely ’’ , sooner or later it must find 
a (contracted) configuration of equilibrium By the 
same argument Humpty Dumpty’s position on the 
wall was not unstable , ultimately he found a new 
configuration of equilibrium A S Eddington. 

Olwervatory, Cambridge, 

Mar 17 


The Relation of Fluidity of Liquids to Temperature 

None of the formulae proposed for the effect of 
temperature upon the viscosity of liquids has secured 
Mneral acceptance, in the sense of permittmg satis 
factory comparison of liquids 

In the shearing over unit area definmg viscous 
resistance, we may suppose at any moment an 
equihbnum between undeformed and deformed mole 
culee, to which the Boltzman distnbution function 
apphes This leads to an expression relating fluidity 
to temperature of the form 

log -y +C, 
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where T u temperature absolute, and h and O are 
oonstants This expression can only be a first 
approximation, smoe it assumes h and 0 mdependent 
of temperature None the less, it was found to repre- 
sent the relation of fluidity to temperature for every 
hquid so far tested — ^more than fifty — over a very 
wide range of temTOrature with an aoouraoy generally 
oomparable with the experimental error Deviations 
become considerable as the temperature approaches 
the freezmg-pomt 

This result confirms Prof A W Porter’s observa- 
tion tha^ lo^ 0 plotted against log p, where p is vapour 
pressur^ g^ves a straight Ime, and specialises his 
deduction that some function of 0 should have the 
form/(0) aj, +C {Phtl Mag [vi], 28, 468 , 1912) 

From the derivation from the distribution function, 
it appears that k, the slope of the line, should be a 
work function mvolving the specific heat of the hqmd 
A simple work function which has given very mter 
estmg results is obtamed as follows The observed 
specific heat — mean value over temperature range 
— refers to unit mass Hence specific heat per unit 
volume IS C,J, whore J= density, mean value over 
temperature range Tlie heat per molar area is ob 
tamed as C, where M is the formula mole 

cular weight, that is, uncorreoted for possible associa 
tion or dissociation 

It follows that to a first approximation, if k be 
the slope of the line log 0 oe I IT, the expression 
^ Py i * .L. sliould equal a constant K, the 

same for all normal liquids, while a relative indication 
of molecular association should be obtamed ns 
o - ^ for deviating liquids 

The data available- principally the fundamental 
studies of Thorpe and Rodgers - give quite good con 
firmation of this relation For liqiuds which have 
been previously deduced to be ‘ normal ’ by other 
methods (cf W E S Turner, “ Molecular Associa 
tion ” Longmans Green and Co ) the valuee of the 
molar work function, in arbitrary units, ranged from 
210 to 19 8 The values of the association factor 
a calculated for the abnormal liquids are generally of 
the right order of absolute magnitude, and place them 
in a relative order agreeing reasonably well with such 
orders as are obtained by other methods , it is ad 
mitted that these are somewhat discordant Thus the 
following values for a were obtained for typical 
cognate senes of compoimds 


Water 

Methyl alcohol 
Ethyl alcohol 
Propyl alcohol 
Butyl alcohol 
Iso butyl alcohol 


Formic acid 
Acetic acid 
Butyric acid 
Iso butync acid 


HjO 

CH, OH 
C,H, OH 
C,H, OH 
C,H, OH 
C,H, OH 


3 61 

2 70 

3 15 
3 04 

2 95 

3 62 


H COOH 
CH, COOH 
C,H, COOH 
C,H, COOH 


be only relative, sinee the temperature variation is 
not allowed for It may be remarked that on oon- 
Bidenng modifications of the formulss to mclude this 
vanation, it was found that the published data on the 
variation with temperature of the specific heats of 
liquids appear to be very sparse and discordant 

My thanks axe due to Dr B C Houck for essential 
assistance m testing the formulie suggested Should 
further applications give encouragement, a jomt paper 
will be published m the Journal oj Rheology 

8 E Shkppabd 

Research Laboratoiy, 

Eastman Kodak Company, 

Rochester, N Y , 

Feb 3 

Smee my letter of Feb 3, a further search of the 
literature has shown that the specific form of Porter’s 
function, 

/ (0) = - y + t'. puttmg/ (0) = log 0 , 

has been used before The original application is by 
Sefior J de Guzman, “ Relacidn entre la Fluidez y el 
Calor de Fusion ” (Anoka de la Soctedad Eapaflola 
de itauM y Qutm%ca, 11, p 353, 1913) The author 
refers to a future article to be published lomtly with 
Prof C Drucker, of Leipzig, m whose laboratory he 
was then working This article does not appear to 
have been published, so far as I can ascertain , but m 
an article, “ Untersuchungen uber Fluiditkt” (ZeU 
phya Chem , 92, 287 , 1918), Prof Drucker reoapitu 
lates and expands the application of the formula, 
used as an integration between temperatures 2’, 
of its differential form 

djqg 0 _ u> 

■ dT ~RT* 

to deduce the work function w, which as previously 
stated bj Sefior de Guzman, is found to be nearly 
equal m many cases to the molecular latent heat of 
fuaton 

On the other hand, the form of the work function 
suggested m my letter above appears correct, to on 
equal degree of approximation (’ertain interesting 
consequences follow from this, with which I hope to 
deal more fully elsewhere 

I shall not regret having unwittingly assumed some 
novelty m the specialisation of Porter’s formula, if so 
domg should help to affirm and extend the previous 
work of the authors cited S E 8 

Feb 16 


[When Dr Sheppard sent the above communication 
for publication, he was, of course, unaware that Prof 
Anchrade had recently been giving attention to the 
relation between temperature and the viscosity of 
liquids, and had stated prelumnary results of his 
investigations in Natube of Mar 1 Since that letter 
was published, we have received several others dis 
oussmg some points raised m it, and we hope to 
mclude these in an early issue, together with Prof 
Andrade’s remarks upon them — Editor, Naturf ] 


Except for methyl alcohol, the trend of these valuee 
18 regular and plausible 2^e alcohols show a slow 
decimation of association with inoreesmg molecular 
weight, the fatty acids a more rapid one, while m 
both cases iso bodies show increased association 00 m 
pared with normal bodies 

It IS realised that the association feaitors found can 
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The A^e of Iron Meteorites 
Iv meteorites are scattered portions of our solar 
83 r 8 tem, derived from some dismtegrated planet or 
from the earth, then their age cannot be greater than 
that of the solar system T^is is assumed to bo about 
3 s 10* years at the utmost If, however, meteorites 
come from other stars, it is possible that the peno4 
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of their eolidificetion could date back some 10^* years 
A determmation of the age of meteontes can therefore 
bear on the question of their source 

Of the radioactive methods of age determination the 
lead method is here inapplicable , but Strutt’s well 
known helium method is practicable if the sensitivity 
of the measurements be smtably increased In any 
event, it is essential not simply to heat the meteorite, 
but to bnng it into complete solution A descrip- 
tion of an apparatus, such as is required for the 
performance of this operation imder absolutely air- 
free conditions, was given two years ago, together 
with some results obtained (Zeita fUr Slectroch«mte, 
34, 646 , 1928 , see also Natubb, 128, 879 , 1929, 
as well as the commumcation of Dubey and Holmes 
(Natuhk, 123, 794, 1929) concemmg two helium 
measurements made m our laboratory) 

At that time we confined ourselves to the deter- 
mination of the helium content, and relied upon the 
meteorite analysis of other investigators for the radium 
values Owing to the fact that both measurements 
can vary somewhat m individual pieces of a meteorite, 
an element of uncertamty enters into the calculation 
In the course of our research we have, therefore, so 
far improved our method that in one and the same 
sample both the helium and the radium content are 
ascertained Our process of brmging the meteorite 
into solution remains essentially the same The 
helium so freed is now, however, measured by means 
of a resistance manometer developed from that de 
signed by Pirani and Stem , with this 10-’ c c of 
helium can bo determmed with a 2 per cent accuracy 
(The limit of the qualitative test for helium by our 
method is of the order of 10 c o , see ZeUg phya 
Cfiem , 134, 363 , 1928 ) The electrometric method 
employed for measuring the radium content permits 
an accuracy of about 10 per cent in measurements of 
10-i» gm of radium All the reagents used m the 
solution process have boon so freed from radium that 
their activity cannot occasion any error 

In the following table the results of our work are 
briefly summarised In order to complete the series, 
we include four earlier determinations (in which we 
ascertained the hehum, but other investigators the 
radium, value) , and also the hehum values of six 
meteorites, of which the radium still remains to be 
measured These are added because the hehum con 
tent IS m itself of interest m the study of meteontes , 
It varies withm very wide limits in meteontes of 
different source, and can therefore be used to test the 
common ongin of fragments separately distributed on 
disintegration (See, for example, the agreement of 
hehum values for the two masses of Mukerop and 
Ldwenfluss ) The only meteorite (Savik) m which 
both the hehum and radium content is so abnormally 
low that we failed persistently to detect these ele 
ments quahtstively is also tabulated All the age 
values which were calculated from hehum and radium 
content ascertained in the same sample are mdicated 
by a star 

It has generally been considered that the hehum 
method gives only a mimmum age estimate, on account 
of a possible helium leakage This objection cannot 
be raised m the case of iron meteorites (to which we 
have therefore confined ourselves for the present) 
because we have demonstrated that even red-hot 
metals are not penetrable by the smallest amount of 
hehum, even after palladium had been allowed to 
glow for several hours, the quantity remained under 
10-i» o c (see ZetU phya Chem (B), I. 263 , 1928) 
As further evidence we heated Moimt Ayliff, the 
meteorite nchest m hehum, for twelve hours at 890° C , 
and ascertained that lees than 6 per cent of hehi&i 
was released This also expla^ why ewlier workers 
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who attempted to detect the hehum content by mere 
heatmg found values fat too low , Strutt found m 
Staimton Cki less than 1 6 x 10-* o o per gm , although 
It contains nearly twelve times that amount We do 
not beheve, therefore, that our determinations of iron 
meteontes can be too low, owing to hehum loss A 
possible thorium content (probably, however, too 
small to effect appreciably the calculation) would still 
somewhat reduce the age value 

It will be noticed that some age values given m the 
table are higher than those found in any previous 


N.m« 

Type 

He^^r gm 

Ba per 
gm In 
10-“ gm 

Age In 
MllUons 
of Years 

Savik 

Om 

<0 0002 

<0 2 

_* 

Mukerop, Farm 

Om 

<0 0002 

<0 4 

—* 

Qoanius 

Mukerop, Farm 
Gr6ndom 

Of 

0 43 

1 3 

100* 

Of 

0 49 



LAwenfluaa 

Of 

0 47 



Toluca 


1 2 

21 

16 

SeolAsgen 

Sfto Julifto de Mo 

Ogg 

20 

40 

120 

reiia 


20 



San Martin, Chile 
Santa Rosa, Col 


2 13 

14 

420* 

umbia 

Ob 

3 02 



LI Inca 

Om 

4 0 

20 

650* 

Augustmowka 

Off 

6 21 




Ogg 

7 22 

13 

1600* 

Mount Joy 

Ogg 

97 

47 

570 

N’Ooureyma 

Ob 

13 91 

29 

1260* 

Cocke Co 

Og 

14 

40 

930 

Hraschina 

Om 

14 9 

26 

1460* 

Sacramento Mts 

Om 

16 03 

26 

1660* 

Crow Creek 
Staunton Co , 

Og 

17 36 



Mass III 

Staunton Co , 

Om 

18 82 

2 1 

2160* 

Maas V 

Om 

18 92 

24 

2000* 

Independence Co 

Om 

19 28 

4 1 

1200* 

Burlington Co 

Om 

19 31 

36 

1400* 

Nelson Co 

Ogg 

'20 

1 8 

2600 

Thunda 

Om 

28 67 

23 

2800* 

Mount Ayhfl 

Og 

36 81 

2 8 

2900* 


Og 

36 96 

32 

2600* 


application of the radioactive methods (The lead 
method gave a maximum of 1600 milhon years, the 
helium only of 670 million years ) Although our 
iron meteorite results range up to 2900 million years, 
nevertheless not one is found to be older than the age 
of the earth The solidification date of all meteontes 
so far studied accords well, therefore, with the assump- 
tion that iron meteorites originate not from distant 
celestial bodies, but from our solar system 

F Panbth 
Wm D Urby 
W KoxpK 

Chemisohes Institut der Univorsit&t, 

Kdnigsberg i Pr , Mar 3 


The Planet discovered at Lowell Observatory. 

Last week I indicated the basis of Lowell's predic- 
tion of an unknown planet extenor to Neptune 
Further consideration of Lowell’s memoir leaves me 
of the opinion that the residuals m the motion of 
Uranus ate too small for the orbit of a disturbing 
planet to be predicted with any oevtaiqty It may be 
of mterest to give the opimon of Nowoomb, who, with 
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his assistants, was responsible for the tables of all the 
major planets the positions of which are givesa. m the 
NautvsM Almanac In the mtroduotion to bis tables 
of ITranus he wrote “ These tables of Uranus are 
based on elements derived from meridian observations 
of the planet from the tune of its disoovery by Hersohel 
m 1781 to the opposition of 1898 The outstanding 
residuals between theory and observation, left m the 
solution of the equations, sometunes amoimt to one 
second of arc It is not possible at the present time 
to decide whether these differences are rem or whether 
they arise from the errors of the ephemeris of com 
pansofr, which, between 1830 and 1872, was that de 
nved from Bouvard’s tables The observations smce 
1860 seem to be represented with great exactness ” 
No great importance need be placed on the fact 
that Lowell used three normal places earber than 
1781 and that he included observations up to 1910 
In justice to him, however, it should be stated that 
he made no claim to very great accuracy m the 
prediction 

It IS impossible to deny the existence of unknown 
extenor planets, but it appears to me quite unwar 
ranted to jump to the condusion that the newly foimd 
object is a maior planet with a moss between that 
of the earth ana Neptune It is not easy, on the other 
hand, to conjecture the nature of the body which for 
nearly two months has simulated in motion a planet 
distant more than 40 astronomical units If we imag 
me a body m opposition distant 49 units from the sun, 
movmg in a circular orbit, its path would bo parallel 
to the earth’s path, but its speed only one seventh 
Consequently, it would appear to retropade about 60' 
a day After two months the earth’s motion would 
be mchned at an angle of 60° to the direction of the 
planet and the apparent motion would be reduced to 
about half The question is, What sort of body other 
than an extenor planet would appear to move m 
this way 1 It is auite easy to answer that no perma 
nent member of tne solar system inside the orbit of 
Uranus could behave m this way The observations 
reveal that the object is distant If it were 25 units 
away, it would require to move at about half the 
earth’s speed to appear nearly stationary at twice its 
distance But an object 26 units from the sun moving 
at half the speed of the earth would soon pass out of 
the solar system The inevitable conclusion seems to 
be that the body is either movmg m an approximately 
circular orbit at the distance announced, or m a nearer 
orbit with parabolic or hyperbolic velocity and near 
perihelion 

From all the information now available, the object 
IS definitely a small planet, possibly comparable to 
the planet Mercury m size No known comet would 
app^r so bnght at so great a distance 

r>om the newspaper reports it appears that the 
Lowell observers have spent a good deal of tune durmg | 
the past year m searchmg for the predicted planet, 
and that they have in the meantime discovered, as 
one would have expected, many minor planets which 
by their comparatively rapid motion nave quickly 
shown their true character The new object, what 
ever its real nature, will be of importance, for if only 
a comet, it will be no ordinary one The comet which 
at present holds the record for greatest perihelion dis- 
tance 18 1927 j, which never approaches the sun nearer 
than 6 6 units and moves m an orbit which does not 
differ so very greatly from a circle The fact that, of 
the five known comets with greatest penhehon distance, 
four were discovered so recently as 1914, 1926, 1927 
(two) IS surely significant It looks as if long exposure 
photographs are revealing a number of famt objects 
inside the solar system which would otherwise remam 
unknown, and possibly we may soon have better know 
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m our system 

Wito regard to comet 1927 j, it nu^ be noted that 
the disooverers, Schwassmann and Wachmann, de- 
sonbed it as of magmtude 13 to 14 with a well-defined 
nucleus and a circular coma about 2 ' m diameter It 
appears not unreasonable to believe that the new 
object, which is described as of magnitude 16 to 16, 
IS a still more distant object It is quite reasonable 
to expect that diligent search amongst the famteet 
objects we can photograph may reveal many faint 
comets at a great distance 

The stumbling block m accepting the new object 
as the planet piloted by Lowell is its feeble lumin- 
osity Lowell stated that his planet would have “ a 
visibility of the 12 13 magnitude according to albedo } 
and a disc of more than I'm diameter ” The magni- 
tudes reporteil vary from 16 to 16 0 — the latter bemg 
on the mternationol photographic scale A difference 
of three magnitudes m the brightness corresponds to a 
factor of 63 m the volume It is difficult to explam 
this by low albedo and high density, as the mass, if 
wrong by a factor of more than 2, would make the 
prediction meaningless The Lowell Observatory will 
in any case be congratulated on the discovery of what 
may be the most remote object ever observed in th© 
solar system 

J Jackson 

Royal Observatory, 

Greenwich, S E 10, 

Mar 23 


A Method of Investigating Gas Exchanges of 
Living Tissues 

Few, if any, really simple methods have been pro- 
posed for the simultaneous estimation of the carbon 
dioxide evolution and oxygen uptake of living tissues 
in which it 18 possible to maintain the composition of 
the gas mixture surrounding the tissue constant, and 
at the same time detect a rapid change m rates of gas 
exchanges The method outlined here has been found 
to be very simple, rapid, and trustworthy 

The prmcipfe of the method is as follows a gaa 
mixture circulates m a closed system over the material 
under mvestigation, and through a solution of banum 
hydroxide Smce the carbon dioxide is thus absorbed, 
there is a reduction in volume of the gas mixture due 
to the absorption of oxygen by the tissue This 
causes the level of liquid to rise in a manometer placed 
between the closed respiration system and another 
closed volume of air (the compensator) The hqmd 
IS an electrolyte, and when it rises a small amoimt 
(about 1 mm ), it makes contact with an electrode 
from which oxygen starts to be evolved , further de- 
crease m volume of the system due to absorption of 
oxygen is thus prevented by this automatic electro- 
lytic addition of oxygen which takes place at the same 
rate as that at which the oxygen is absorbed by the 

This rate is measured by measuring the current used 
m the course of the electrolysis by either finding the 
volume of hydrogen or weight of silver simultaneously 
set free 

The rate of carbon dioxide emission of the tissue 
18 found by observmg the change in electrical resist- 
ance of the banum hydroxide solution, which rapidly 
mcreases owmg to the conversion of the hydroxide 
mto insoluble Mrium carbonate 

It is essential that the platmum black electrodes 
should not remam long m contact with the baryta, 
more particularly while the gas stream is bubbling 
throu^ it, as it is found that the banum carbonate 
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preoipitato tmds to form on any solid surface placed 
in the solution The electrodes thus become coated 
witii banum carbonate and the ‘ cell constant ’ rues 
towards infinity This is readily prevented by a 
simple device the electrodes are kept m mercury at 
the base of the baryta tube m which the carbon 
dioxide IS being absorbed When it is desired to 
estimate the quantity of carbon dioxide which has 
been absorbed, the gas stream is stopped and the 
mercury is lowered and the baryta comes m contact 
with the electrodes, the conductivity is measured, and 
the electrodes are again covered with the mercury and 
th^as stream is started agam 
The diagram of the apparatus is almost self explana 
tory Absorption of oxygen by the plants causes the 
solution in the manometer CD to nse into tube C, thus 
bnngmg the electrode c into electrolytic connexion 



with d The parchment membrane E allows this 
movement of ions, but prevents changes m the gas 
pressure in the tube F from affecting the volume of 
the gas in the circulating system and compoBsator 
The gas burette Q serves to estimate the hydrogen 
evolved simultaneously with the oxygen 

The volume of the circulatmg gases fluctuates to 
an extent of about 0 07 c c on each side of the mean 
volume, and this defines the limit of accuracy with 
which the rate of oxygen mtake can be estimalm 
The relationship between the resistance of tL. 
baryta and the quantity of carbon dioxide which it 
has absorbed is most oonvemently obtamed by cali- 
brating the apparatus with known amounts of carbon 
dioxide The magnitude of the change in resistance 
for a given quantity of carbon dioxide increases os 
the process of absorption proceeds Using ^/20 
baryta, 1 mgm carbon dioxide bnngs about an 
crease in resistance of roughly 10 per cent 
It IS hoped that full details both of the calibration 
and ‘ rapidity of response ’ of the apparatus will 
shortly be published 

It may be noted that the fact that the circulatmg 
gas system is closed throughout the course of the 
experiment makes this method particularly accurate, 
and useful when gas mixtures other than air are used 
m the investigation T A Bennkt Class 

School of Botany, 

Tnhity College, Imblm * 

Feb 38 
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Crossed Connexion of the Cerebral Hemlspberea 
with the Muscles and Sense Organs. 

I WISH to thank Dr Creed for his letter m Xatube 
of Mar 1 with its references 

I am afraid that m my attempt to be brief I may 
have misled Dr Creed in one or two details I agree 
with him that the crossmg of both afferent and efferent 
impulses seems a very clumsy arrangement, but my 
desire was to suggest a way in which this remarkable 
state of affairs might have been brought about 

I did not mean to suggest that the median eye is 
the forerunner of the two lateral eyes In view of the 
number and variety of eye like structures m inverte- 
brates, It seems that such organs can be easily de- 
veloped , m fact, m Sphenodon there are two lateral 
eyes as well as a single median one The parapmeal 
organ may be the remnant of the primitive median eye, 
and if so the well developed structure in Sphenodon, 
even if it is not functional, is worthy of investigation. 
Perhaps some comparative anatomist can throw light 
on this possible relationship I did not refer to 
Sphenodon previously because the crossed connexion 
occurs in fisnes, hence the ongm of that condition must 
have been in a more primitive organism If the 
pineal eye of Sphenodon does represent the same 
structure as the eye of an aacidian larva, it is curious 
that the organ seems to have nearly disappeared in 
fishes 

I look upon the original crossing as efferent There 
IS no need in the ascidian larva for an afferent crossmg, 
as the optical images would be fonned on the crossra 
Bide Where the crossing occurs and how many 
neurones are involved in the path to the muscles, I do 
not know, but in so far as the impulses are concerned 
with the production of movement they are efferent 
When the crossed connexion had been established, 
the parts arrowing from that region would all be crossotl 
and the afferent impulses would have to cross m order 
to link up with the efferent paths It is remarkable, 
however, that a new uncross^ system did not develop 
when lateral eyes became predominant As pomted 
out by Dr Creed, Ram6n y Cajal’s suggestion is out 
of harmony with the cortical distribution of the retmal 
areas m man 

H E Roaf 

London Hospital Medical College, 

Mar 10 


Indeterminacy in Physlce 
The Principle of Indeterminacy in physics, to the 
history of which Sir Joseph Larmor has directed 
attention m Nature of Mar 8, is sometimes referred 
to as though it might develop so as to dissolve all 
physical laws It is well to pomt out its limitations 
Its present phase is no more than the search among 
physical statements for their minimum content, re 
jecting repetition and superfluity From this pomt 
of view it IB the necessary continuation of the-cliapter 
of upheaval of ideas mtroduced by Relativity, which 
dissolved so much 

It IB only by mathematics that superfluous state- 
ments, so subtle that thev have hitherto evaded de- 
tection, can safely be analysed But mathematics is 
a closed chtun of argument that reveals nothmg that 
18 not put into the chain ongmally , and physics, upon 
which it works, has been so far explored, that a^rt 
from detail, we know what it is going to say What 
it 18 goingto say is, to attempt to describe the universe 
without Will or Purpose It does so, not because any- 
one believes that to be possible, but because thorn 
thmgs are unmanageable by mathematics and have, 

»2 
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therefore, been left out expressly from the methemati- 
oal ohaui Henoe whenevw physics attempts an ulti- 
mate picture, the result is jejune, or absurd, aoootdmK 
to theVnter’s taste In any case it is moredible “ I 
had rather beheve all the fables m the Legend, and the 
Talmud, and the Alcoran, than that this universal 
frame was without a mmd ” 

Physios, having excluded purpose from its view, 
when it has no more to say, presents a scheme which 
IS purposeless and therefore meaningless, both m its 
be^nping and its end It is a self consistent scheme, 
but itjs m no sense satisfying The conclusion to 
draw from it is, apparently, that we must try agam 
upon a broader basis, little as we know how to do so 
In the meantime, all searches aimed at weedmg out 
unjustified precision m our statements of natural 
‘ law ' fall into a class of lower importance, an exercise 
merely technical, interestmg to those that are mter- 
eated m that kind of thing 

R A Sampson 

Royal Observatory, 

Kdinburgh, Mar 8 


The Maladaptadon of Trout Spermatosoa to 
Fresh Water. 

A FEW yean ago, when I was mvestigating sex 
ratio in trout, some facta came to light which 1 
intended to pursue further, but as there seems no 
opportunity at the moment of domg so, I feel it is 
worth putting them on record Gray (dour Phynol , 
53, 308 , 1920) had aliwulv pointed out the re 
markable fact that artificial insemination of trout 
eggs secured a much higher percentage of fertilised 
egra than did natural fertilisation, and had shown that 
this was due to the extremely short time (If 2f 
minutes) for which the sperm remain active 

Struck by this observation, I made a few experi 
ments with s^rm m different solutions I need not 
go mto details the sahent point which emerged was 
that both sodium chloride and Rmger’s solutions as 
well as somewhat diluted sea water eiionnously pro 
longed the sperms’ period of activity Instead of 
about two mmutes, it might run to ten or twenty 
mmutes , and in sea water diluted with three parts 
of tap water, to half on hour or over Undiluted 
sea water was less favourable Details of optimum 
salt composition, osmotic pressure, hydrogen ion con 
centration, or of possible antagonistic salt action 
remain to bo deterramed 

The general fact emerges, however, that the trout 
18 an animal which, though somatically fully adapted 
to fresh water life, is very imperfectly so ^apt^ in 
its reproduction, its sperms being many times more 
efficient m a medium mtermediate between its present 
and its ancestral environment 

J S Huxley 

King’s College, Strand, 

London, W C 2, Mar 11 


Curling 

The letter on the flight of a ourlmg stone by Messrs 
Macaulay and South, m Natubb of Mar 15, seems to 
require a little flllmg out As an old curler, and 
one who has been muon ‘ m the house ’, I may perhaps 
be pardoned for taking part m a subject the mathe- 
matics of which are above my head First, on good 
loe covered with ever so little frozen mist a stone 
‘ borrows ’, bends, or curls far less than one passing 
over dry, clean ice, or very clean 109 juM on the thaw 
The amount of spm (handle) put on one stone without 
effectmg the oun of that stone may be too great for 
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another stoine, and cause it to keep its onmnal direO- 
turn I have seen old stones, with the poh^ off them, 
take a lot of curl, even when played on the skle wiHi 
next to BO cup My own view is a stone tends to 
turn on Its outer edge and so to roll mwards , the spm 
of the stone when great reduces this outward turn, 
the tendency of tiie stone to follow the Ime of least 
resistance is slight, perhaps the 1 ft 11 in arrived at 
by Messrs Macaulay and Smith 

Before leavmg this mterestmg subject there is one 
more pomt worth consideration Should a stone be 
delivered with the weight of the body behind it, as 
from the hack, or is it more economical m energy to 
swing It, as from the crampitf The finest exponent 
of the game I have seen of late years does both, but 
his swmg, if not followed by a forward slide of his body, 
oveiy once m a while, causea him to ‘ drop ’ his stone 
If the flight IS worth considering m one pair of 
dimensions, could some one give its correct line m the 
other T 

C W Rkjkabdson 

The Bath Club, 

34 Dover Street, W 1 


Horse and Fowl Hmmoglobin 

DuniNO the course of a spectrographic examination 
of horse and fowl heemoglobm, we have noted that the 
absorption band havmg its peak at 4100 A for oxy- 
haemoglobm and 4300 A for heemoglobm m solutions 
of the above compounds, does not appear when washed 
corpuscle suspensions contammg heemoglobm and oxy 
hiemogiobm in similar concentrations are examined 
Furthermore, the absorption which bepns at 2500 A 
m solutions of horse heemoglobm also is absent when 
heemoglobm or oxyheemoglobm is observed ui washed 
cell suspensions The specific bands m the visible 
regions of solutions of the above pigments are observed 
m the washed cell suspensions m their usual location 
Apparently there is, in the case of heemoglobm in 
the coll, a possibihty that it is m oombinauon with 
some constituent of the corpuscle This problem is 
one of several concerning the blood pigment for which 
we are attempting to find a solution 

A Bruch MAOALLxm 
R C Bradley 
Biochemical Department, 

University of Western Ontario, 

Medical School, 

London, Canada 


An Anthropological Congress. 

Through the courtesy of a friend, I have had the 
opportunity of seeing a copy of a circular of mvitation, 
dated Paris, Feb 16, 1930, to an anthropological 
congress described as XV Congris Intematwnale 
d’Anthropologto et d'ArcMologie PrihtHongue IV 
Sesnon de IntemaHonal d'ArOhropologte 

Portugal. 1930 This invitation is aimed by the 
president and secretanes of the Institut International 
d'Anthropologie, and is issued from its address m Fans 
Among the ‘ oomit^ d’honneur ’ is one of the survivors 
of the ‘ permanent committee ’ of the XIV* Congris 
Intomatwnal (Geneva, 1912) , another represents 
Switzerland on a “ oornit^ mtemational de prepara- 
tion scientiflque des sessions ” , but there is no other 
apparent link with the older senes of congresses 

In view of the leading article on these congresses m 
Nature of March 1, readers may be mtereated to 
have this further mformation 

John L Hybxs. 

Royal Anthropolimoal Institute, 

London, Mar 15 
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The Nobel Prizes for Research Work in Science 

HiSTOBY 07 FoimDATION ASD CONSTTrOTION OF CoHHITTBBS 


ALFRED BERNHARD NOBEL, engineer, 
chemist, inventor, mdustnalist, philan- 
throput, was bom at Stockholm, Sweden, on Oct 
21, 1833 , he died at San Remo, Italy, on Deo 10, 
1896, aged sixty three years The terms of his 
will, oovenng an immense capital sum, instituted 
an annual allocation of money pnzes, of which the 
essential pmiciple was their application for and 
towards the greatest benefit of mankmd From 
inquiries which reach us from time to time, 
and from comments made upon awards of the 
prizes, it appears that the nature and work of the 
Foundation are not clearly and widely understood 
We think, therefore, that a useful purpose will be 
served by giving a sketch of Nobel’s career and 
presenting in a compendious form, the mam de- 
cisions and articles embodied in the Code of Statutes 
of the Nobel Foundation, which are recurrent in 
operation, so far as they are hkely to concern 
scientific workers m the domains of physics, 
chemistry, physiology, and medicme 

The story may appropriately begm with the 
discovery m 1846, by Ascanio Sobrero, of Turin, 
of mtro glycerme The process of manufacture 
was descnbed m a communication to the Tunn 
Academy of Sciences m February 1847, and therein 
Sobrero mentions its explosive properties In a 
lecture given about this date, before a scientific 
congress in Vemce, he stated that “ it is not yet 
possible to say anything as to the use that may 
one day be found for this hquid substance, which 
can be exploded by a shock , future experience 
alone will show us” Down to the early ’sixties, 
nitro-glycenno was regarded much in the aspect 
of a scientific curiosity, and its use as a powerful 
explosive was not contemplated The resource 
fulness, patience, and mventive gemus of Alfred 
Nobel wholly changed the situation 
A recently issued English edition of ” The Life 
of Alfred Nobel”, by Prof H Schiick and R 
Sohlman,^ translated from the German edition of 
Dr Muelbe, supphes details of Nobel’s first Swedish 
patent, and of those expenments and developments 
ensumg which revolutionised the technique of 
explosives Particulars will also be found there 
as to the manufacture of dynanute (1863), balhstite 
(1888), and other exfilosive materials 
This ” Life ” is a welcome compilation, afiording 
BO far as possible an authentic aecoimt of Nobel’s 
family history and upbnngiiig, and of the activities 
which dominated his career Hitherto, details 
have appeared, more or less uncertain and incom- 
plete But this issue bears the authonty of the 
Nobel Institute, whilst the authms are specially 
qualified for their task Two forewords, oy the 
late Dr Gustav Stresemann, and Sir Austen 
Cbamberlam, respectively, are of mterest in rela- 
tion to the subject of mtemational peace 

* "IlMUteofAlfindirobel " ByH ScbttofcMdB SoUmui. Tnuw- 
totsd tron the Oemen o( W H v d Ui^be Iw Brlen end Beetiis 
Fp i^SU-l-lSvbttee (I^doa WUlJem Hetnenunn, Ltd\ 
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It appears that owing to the reserve which was 
charactenstic of Nobel, a biography of him could 
only be, m a sense, fragmentary, since extensive 
periods of his life’s history remam as uncharted 
areas on a map In 1 893 the Umversity of Uppsala 
conferred upon him a doctorate of philosophy 
He funushea then a short autobiography, breakmg 
silence, as follows “ The undersigned was bom 
on the 2lBt October 1833 , he acquired his know- 
ledge m private studies, and did not attend any 
secondary school He devoted himself particu- 
larly to apphed chemistry, and discovered explosives 
known under the names of dynamite, and smokeless 
powder called balhstite and C 89 Since 1884 he 
has been a member of the Royal Swedish Academy 
of Science, and is also a member of the Royal Society 
(London)* and the Socidtd des Ingdnieurs Civils 
in Pans Smce 1880 he has been a Kmght of the 
Order of the Polar Star He is an officer of the 
Lemon of Honour ” 

Although a Swede, whose alternative tonmie 
was Russian, he wrote German, French, and Engush 
m faultless style To say that he seems never to 
have had leisure to hvo may appear paradoxical, 
nevertheless it has elements of truth Owmng a 
native kmdhness of heart, many deeds of sympathy 
with affliction sprang therefrom He was free 
from methods of dictatorship, and observed strict 
rectitude in business operations , and he held open 
and fair dealings with all m his employ 
Nobel was conscious that his scientific discoveries, 
besides their techmcal and industnal apphcations, 
might have far-reaching overt imphcation In- 
cidentally, he had placed in the bands of inter- 
nationals ways and means for new destructive 
agencies amongst mankind m general The know- 
mge seems to have bred a haunting fear, and 
melancholy dread, mtensified with passing years 
Peace between peoples became a subjective neces- 
sity of his bemg Possibly, after all, science and 
philosophy wore m the middle distance only, and 
not in the foreground of his thoughts 

“I have been wondonng”, ho wrote (1892), 
“ why the rules govermng a duel between mdi 
viduals should not be applied to a duel between 

r ples ” Disarmament, ne behevod, could only 
achieved by very slow degrees Somewhat 
later he had reached this conclusion “I am 
be ginning to beheve that the only true solution 
would be a convention under which all the govern- 
ments would bmd themselves to defend collectively 
any country that was attacked ” His final will 
provided (through prize awards) for the promotion 
of fnendly relations between the peoples, for the 
abolition or reduction of standing armies, and for 
the formation and increase of peace congresses 
It 18 of interest to recall that on May 21, 1876, 
Nobel attended the Society of Arts m London, and 
read a paper ” On Modem Blastmg Agents ”, and 
it was announced as by the founder ^ the mtro- 

•Dr HoMlWMiiotftfMreignilNintMtotUMB^rUSoisletirotl^iloii 
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glyoetiue indujBt^ 'Die ohainaan, Mr (afterwards 
Sir) Ifredoriok Abel, adTised the au(U6nee that the 
great experience of Mr Nobel, both from a practical 
and scientific pomt of view, entitled his views to 
very great oonsideration There, were, however, 
delmtable points Abel summed up the discussion 
that took place at considerable length At the 
ensuing annual general meeting (June 30, 1876) 
Nobel was awarded the Societjrs silver m«^l for 
this paper Nobel had remarked that the fore- 
going*was the only scientific memour he had ever 
wntten He did not do himself justice in this 
respect Earlier, m 1865, he oommumcated a 
pamr to the Paris Academy of Sciences, pubbshed 
with the f <dlowing title ‘ ‘ Rdsultats dee experiences 
de sautage faits aveo la nitro-glyodnne, & la mine 
de la Vielle-Montagne ” Also, m 1868, he attended 
the meeting at Norwich of the Britudi Association 
and read ajMper on “Dynamite, a Recent IVe- 
j^ration of Nitro glycenne, as a Blasting Agent ’’ 
This was published in brief abstract 

Nobel’s comparatively early death was not 
unexpected fYom his earliest youth he had been 
dehcate When only twenty he underwent treat- 
ment at a spa, oftentimes repeated Strenuous 
work and constant travelling from country to 
country naturally took their toll In 1893 he 
reached the age of sixty and heart trouble became 
more frequent From Pans he wrote, “ It seems 
an irony of fate that they should be prescnbing 
mtro-glyoenne mtemally for me ’’ and this to 
his si^r-m law, Ludwig Nobel’s wife “You are 
anchored in contentment I dnft about without 
rudder or compass, a wreck on the sea of life , I 
have no memones to cheer me, no pleasant illusions 
of the future to comfort me ’’ 

The student of scientific biography will observe 
a cunous parallel in the life story of Alfred Nobel 
and that of James Smithson, founder of the 
Smithsoman Institution, Washington, whose patn 
mony, ^ough meagre by companson, was desig- 
nated (1826) for " the dimision of knowledge among 
men ’’ Each was unmamed, each of marked 
idealistic fibre Boddy infirmities were alike 
common Both careers came to a close m Italy, 
a land foreign to birth 

By his own wish Alfred Nobel was buned at 
Stockholm in a grave m the northern churchyard 
where his parents and a brother had been interred 
Thus, the spirit of patnotism was preserved m the 
end 

Djsiqn of Nobbl’s Wnx 


It was provided in the will (drawn on Dec 27, 
1865) that the mterest on the capital sum available 
should be awarded annually in pnzea to those 
persons who shall have contnouted most materially 
to benefit mankmd during the year immediately 
precedmg Further, that the interest should be 
divided mto five eaual amounts 
In the domam ot science the rapomtments were 
three in number, specified as uniter 
(a) One share to the person who shall have made 
the most important dmovery or mventicm m the 
dmiartment of physios 

\b) One share to the person who shall have made 
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the most important ohenuod discovery or im> 
provement. 

(e) (hie share to the person who shall have made 
the most important discovery in the department 
of physiology or medicine 
fYirtiier, the will stipulated that the prizes for 
physics and chemistry shouhi be award^ by the 
Swedish Academy of lienee, Stockholm , the prize 
for physiology or medicine by the (kuroline Memoal 
Institute, Stockholm “I declare it to be my 
express desne ”, wrote Nobel, “ that, m the award- 
ing of prizes, no consideration whatever be paid 
to the nationahty of the candidates, that is to say, 
that the most deserving be awarded the prize, 
whether of Scandinavian ongm or not ” 

The instructions of the wiU settled the form and 
scope of the Nobel Foundation, which was ushered 
mto being in the year 1900, after prolonged de- 
liberations The Royal Academy of Science, 
Stockholm (K Svenska Vetenskaps-Akademie) 
one of the two corporate bodies with whom is 
vested the adjudication of the three prizes m 
science, was founded in 1736 The functions of 
the Ac^emy are to encourage the pursuit and the 
development of the sciences, and also to spread a 
knowMge of them through scientific pamrs and 
monographs The Kmg is patron, and there are 
100 Sw^ish and Norwegian members and 76 
foreigners The Caroline Medical chirurgical In- 
stitute, Stockholm (K Karolmska Institutet) was 
founded m 1816 It corresponds to a university 
medical faculty, and has the same standing as the 
medical faculties at T^ppsala and Lund 
The Statutes of the Foundation provide that it 
18 within the power of each corporation entitled 
to adjudicate prizes, to determme whether the 
prize or prizes it has to award might be granted to 
some institution or society 

Nobel Oimmittees 

An elective Nobel Cbmmittoe for each of the 
three scientific pnze sections exists to promote the 
obhgations devolving yearly upon the Stockholm 
mstitutions, consistmg of t^ee, four, or five mem- 
bers The committees receive and make sugges- 
tions respectmg the grounds for allotments of 
pnzes, whilst Aey have power to seek the aid 
of a specialist, if necessary, in furtherance of in- 
vestigation To be qualified for election on a 
Nobd Committee it is not essential to be a Swedish 
subject 

During the course of the month of September 
m each year the Nobel Committees are empowered 
to issue 8 circular to all those who are qualified, 
asking for nominations of candidates for pnzes 
before the first day of February m the following 
year , such nominations to be supported by evi- 
dence, docummitaiy and otherwise It is essential 
that only duly qualified persons propose candidates 
A direct apphcation for a pnze is not taken mto 
consideration 

1 Phystca and Chemtttry Sections The nght 
to hand m the name of a candidate ajipertains to 
(a) Home and foreign membhrs (» the Royal 
Academy of Science, Stockholm 
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(6) Members of the Nobel Oomouttees of the 
Physical and Ghemioal Sections 

(c) Mwi of science who have received a Nobel 
prize from the Academy 

(d) Professors of the physical and ohenuoal 
sciences of the Universities of Upmala, Lund, Oslo, 
Copenhagen, and Helsingfors, at we Caroline Insti- 
tute, Stockholm, and the Royal Techmcal College, 
Stockholm, and also those teachers of the same 
subjects who are on the permanent staff of the 
Stockholm University College 

(e) Holders of similar chairs at other umversities 
or university colleges, to the number of at least 
six, to be elected by the Academy of Science in the 
way most appropriate for the just representation 
of the vanous countries and their respective seats 
of learning 

(/) Other men of science whom the Academy of 
Science may see fit to select 
The members of the present Committee for 
Physios are — 

Prof Carl W Oseen (Uppsala) 

Prof V Carlheim GyllenskCld (Stockholm) 

Prof KarlM G Siegbahn (Uppsala — Nobel prize, 
1926) 

Prof Henning B M Pleijel (Stockholm) 

Prof Enk W Hulth^n (Stockholm) 

The members of the present Committee for 
Chemistry arc — 

Prof Henrik G Soderbaum (Stockholm) 

Prof Theodor Svedberg (Uppsala — Nobel prize, 
1926) 

Prof Knut W Palmaer (Stockholm) 

Prof Ludwig Ramberg (Uppsala) 

Prof Hans Karl von Euler-Chelpm (Stockholm — 
Nobel prize, 1929) 

Secretary to the above Committees — 

Prof Arne Frednk Westgren (Stockholm) 

2 Phyawlogy and Medicine Section The quaU 
fication for the right to nominate candidates is 
possessed by 

(а) Members of the professorial staff, Caroline 
Institute, Stockholm 

(б) Members of the medical class of the Royal 
Academy of Science, Stockholm 


(c) Nobel prize- winners m the section 

(d) Members of the medical faculties of the 
umversities of Uppsala, Lund, Oslo, Copenhagen, 
and Helsmgfors 

(e) Members of at least six other medical faculties, 
to be selected by the staff of the Carolme Institute 
m the way most appropriate fdr the just repre- 
sentation of the vanous countnes and their re- 
spective seats of learning 

(/) Men of science whom the above staff may see 
fit to select 

The Nobel Committee of the section shall hand 
in its verdict and proposals for the prize award 
to the professonal staff of the Caroline Institute 
within the month of September 
The members of the present Committee for 
Physiology and Medicine arc — 

Prof Gunnar Hedr^n (Stockholm) 

Dr Hans Christian Jacobsens (Stockholm) 

Dr Hans Valdemar Gcrtz (Stockholm) 

Dr Emar Hammarsten (Stockholm) 

Secretary to the Committee — 

Dr Goran Liljestrand (Stockholm) 

Special Funds of the Sections 
The Statutes provide, withm strictly defined 
limitations, for the establishment of Special Funds 
for each of the five sections of the Noble Founda- 
tion The proceeds of any and every such fund 
may be employed, subject to the approval of the 
adjudicators concerned, to promote the objects 
which the testator ultimately had m view m making 
his bequest, in other ways than by means of prizes 
In the domain of physical and chemical science, 
support in furtherance is consequently available, 
if judged to be of significance either m a scientific 
or a practical regard Proposals for the awarding 
of assistance of this nature remain with the re 
spective Nobel Committees Similarly, such pro- 
ceeds mav be devoted to promoting research in 
medical science, and m rendermg we results of 
that research of practical use to mankind In 
this section a proposition may be made by a 
member either of the staff of the Caroline Institute, 
or of the Nobel Committee 


Obituary 


The Right Hon the Eael of Balfoub, 
KG, OM, FRS 

rpHE genmne statesman, so we read in the 
A- BepMic, will be the man whq, in contem- 
plating the true good, makes it a pattern for ordering 
the State and mdividuals and his own conduct , 
who spends much of his time m philosophic re 
flection, and yet, when his turn comes, endures for 
the sake of the public welfare the tod of pohtios 
and ruling, not as though he were performing some 
meritorious deed but simply as a matter of duty 
In writing of the great personahty lost to the 
nation on Mar 19 last, one can scarcely avoid 
recalling tiie well-known portraiture. For, if ever 
in the chequered course of human histoi? Platd’s 
ideal has been to some extent realised, it was in 
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Lord Balfour’s case Other political leaders have 
been classical scholars, men of letters, and even 
men of science Who, however, among Prime 
Ministers, has ever before not only made philosophy 
his main pursmt as an undergrMuate, but also at 
the age of thirty published in a techmcal journal an 
elaborate criticism of the transcendental theory of 
knowledge of sufficient imjportance to ehoit rephes 
from such eminent Kantian scholars as Edward 
Caud and John Watson t And, needless to add, 
this was the outcome not merely of a passing [ffiasa 
m the career of a distinguished pubho man , it was 
the prelude to a large number of subsequent efforts 
in the field of speculative thinking, mterest in 
which was no less keen m the man of eighty than 
in the man thirty 

Arthdr Balfour came to Oambridga from Eton in 
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1866, ftnd at onoa fell under the spell of Henry 
Sidgwiok, his senior by about ten years Cn 
Sidgwiok It has been said “ he did not teach as a 
prophet, and he required of his pupils hard thought, 
without promising them that this would result m 
any revelation of the secret of the umverse “ , and 
Balfour himself wrote of Him that “he never 
claimed authonty , he never sought to impose his 
views , he never argued for victory , he never 
evaded an issue ” That the pupil who was 
destined soon to become a warm personal fnend 
was immensely influenced by his teacher there can 
be no doubt In all Balfour’s published wo^, 
characterised, indeed, by an ease and beauty of 
style and a wealth of epigram to which Sidgwick’s 
can lay no claim, there is to be traced that cntical 
habit of mind, that evenly balanced judgment, and 
that distrust of dogmatic systematising which, m 
his undergraduate years, he had seen so uniquely 
ezemplifira In the year 1869, he took the Moral 
Sciences Tnpos, one of the flrst to be exammed 
under the new scheme, with the framing of which 
Sidjpviok had been closely concerned 
Ten years intervened between his takmg the 
degree and the appearance m 1879 of Balfour’s 
first book, “ A Defence of Philosophic Doubt 
although he had previously published several 
philosophical articles m M%nd and elsewhere , and 
meanwhile he had entered the House of Commons 
as member for Hertford Fourteen more years 
elapsed before his second book, “ 'The Foundations 
of Belief saw the hght m 1895 , but, agam, dunng 
the interv^ numerous articles of his hi^ appeared 
m periodicals, amongst them a delightful essay on 
Berkelev, and two Ixird Rector’s addresses had 
been delivered, one at St Andrews m 1887, and the 
other at Glasgow in 1891 Then followed m 1916 
the first volume of Gifford Lectures on “ Theism 
and Humanism ’’, delivered m Glasgow just prior 
to the outbreak of the War, and which he managed 
to prepare for the press before joimng the Coalition 
Cabinet , and finally, m 1923, there appeared the 
further volume on “ Theism and Thought con- 
taining the second senes of Glasgow lectures, de> 
hvered in 1922-23, when the author was more than 
seventy-four jrears of ase Many smaller things 
ought to be mentioned, especially the stniuuig 
presidential address to the Bntish Association at 
the Cambndge meeting of 1994 It is an extra- 
ordinary record of mdependent and vigorous intel- 
lectual activity on the part of a man who was never 
free from the strenuous demands of pohtical life, 
and was fulfillii]|; vanous functions in the educa- 
tional world and m many other spheres “ Literary 
composition ’’, he once said, “ I have always found 
laborious and slow, even in favourable conditions ’’ 
Yet whatever he wrote is rmnarkable for its fresh, 
lucid, and graceful mode of expeession, as Sir 
Frederick Pollock put it m 1896, he will have done 
much to bring back the good days of Berkeley and 
Hume when philosophy could speak English. 

At the tune when Balfours first book was 
written, the dominating philosophioal mfludnoes in 
En^aod, both at the universities and perhaps more 
demdedly among the philosophioally minded out- 
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aide the universities, were J 8 Mill and Herbert 
Spencer— M^ more than Spencer, although it is 
true that in Oxford and Glasgow German idealiam 
had powerful representatives The philosophio 
doubt which Balfour defended was doubt as to the 
legitimacy of either of these ways of handling 
ultimate problems In dealing with the former, 
which had culmmated in an agnosticism the 
cardinal tenet of which was that knowledge is 
confined to phenomena and the laws of phenomena, 
he directed attention not upon what was alleged to 
be unknowable but upon what was alleged to be 
known If we are to believe nothmg but what 
we can prove, let us see, he urged, what it is that 
we can prove He started % emphasismg as 
fundamental the distinction between the causes or 
antecedents which produce a behef and the grounds 
or reasons which justify one, — a distinction which 
every competent tlunker would acknowledge as 
vital now, but which was constantly being lost sight 
of then Confining himself to logical grounds or 
reasons, Balfour tried to show, and certainly suc- 
ceeded in showing, that, on the basis of an empirical 
theory such as was then current, the premises on 
which the system of modem science rests can neither 
be proved nor rendered even probable 
A philosophy which is to justify the procedure of 
science must be prepared to give a coherent account 
of two radical beliefs at least — the behef in the 
uniformity of Nature and the belief m a world of 
physical things existing mdependentlv of the indi- 
vidual mmd that is apprehensive of them , and of 
neither could the current empiricism give a coherent 
account As regards belief in an external world. 
Mill’s doctrine of ‘ permanent possibilities of sen- 
sation ’ and Spencer’s doctrine of ‘ transfigured 
realism ’ fell easy preys to Balfour’s incisive duMect 
Neither could afford the shghtest warrant for 
asserting the existence of a material umverse the 
objects of which axe composed of atoms and mole- 
cules, vibrating with different degrees of rajndity, 
and in which modes of energy are everywhere 
curative Spencer had himseu admitted that if 
the theory of subjectivism were right the doctnne 
of evolution would be a dream , but the arguments 
which he brought to bear against what he called 
‘ crude realism —the “ realism of the child and the 
rustic ’’ — mvolved him in the very subjectivism he 
had attnbuted to the ‘ luumaginsble blindness ’ of 
the ‘ metapl^sicians ’ As regards the uniformity 
of Nature, iMlfour argued that not only is the 
statement of it as an inference from pa^oulars 
‘ by simple enumeration ’ mcapable of proof, but 
that, when so interpreted, it cannot be tmoun into 
any accurate form save at the expense of making it 
unmeaning In deahng with transcendentaliam, he 
mamtamed that, so far as causality is concerned, 
all that Kant, even on the most favourable view of 
h» reasotung, can be said to have established is 
that the totuity of phenomena at one instant is the 
effect of the tci^ty of phenomena at the {tfevious 
instant, — a general proposition which by itsdf is 
whpUy ihadMuate to serve as a basis for scientifio 
mdiwtion Vot this general ftfopositiem mlg^t be 
quite true, and yet the course of Nature mi^t tWr 
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to all intents and purposes, absolutely irregular, 
unless a fixed relation subsist not merely between 
the totahty of phenomena but likewise between 
extremely small portions of that totality, and not 
merely between individual concrete phenomena but 
between classes of phenomena 

The arsument of the early work was, it is true, 
conducted with an amire penah m the shape of 
‘ practical results ’ it was taken to yield, so far 
as a theistic view of the world is concerned But, 
in his second book, Balfour attempted to develop 
the negative speculations of philosophic doubt mto 
a constructive, if provisional, system of thought 
As before, he proceeded by criticising what he here 
designates ‘ naturalism meamng by that t^m 
virtually a purely mechamcal theory of Nature, 
which “ forces itself mto the retmue of science ”, 
and “ claims, as a kind of poor relation, to speak 
with her voice ” With singular effectiveness, he 
sought to bring into the foreground the implications, 
in the spheres of ethics, msthetics, and of rational 
thought generally, which this dootrme entails In 
the first place, the consciousness of freedom, the 
sense of responsibihty, the authority of conscience, 
— these, along with the tram of beliefs and senti 
ments from which virtuous deeds and generous 
ambitions spnng, evince themselves as mere devices 
for secunng certam competitive advantages m the 
struggle for existence In the second place, the 
persistent endeavours of aesthetic theory to show 
that the beautiful is a necessary and unchangmg 
element in the general scheme of things mdicate, 
at any rate, that mankmd will not be easily 
reconciled to the view that beauty is but the chance 
occasion of a passing pleasure, and that, so far 
from disclosing hidden mysteries to us, poets and 
artists portray what, though it may be very agree- 
able, IS seldom true and never important ” We 
cannot wilhngly assent to a theory which makes a 
good composer only differ from a good cook m that 
he deals m more comphcated relations, moves m a 
wider circle of associations, and arouses our feelings 
through a different sense ” In the third place, 
human reason, so far from bemg Nature’s final 
product, IB, aocordmg to the doctrine m question, 
no more than one of many expedients for mcreasmg 
our chance of survival, and which, we may suppose, 
will be gradually superseded by the growth of 
instmcts or inherited habits, by which such ad- 
justments between the organism and its environ- 
ment as now seem dependent on it will be more 
successfully effected 

Having thus exhibited the inherently irrational 
character of the naturalistic theory, Balfour 
attempted to sketch m outline a pMosophic 
position which, while admittedly mcomplete and 
suffering from gaps and rents, from loose ends and 
ragged Mges, would yet do justice to the fact that 
m acoeptmg science, as we all do, we are moved 
nbt merely by stnctly logical oonsideratioiis but 
also essentially by ‘ values ’ A fearless examina'; 
tion of the grounds on which judgments about the 
physical world are founded will disclose, he argued* 
thatth<iy rest on postu^tes about which it is bqnnlly 
impossible to s^ that we can them-etioally regwd 
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them as self-evident, or practically teeat them as 
doubtful We can neither prove them nor can we 
give them up Grant the same philosophic weight 
to values in those departments of speculation that 
look beyond the physical world, and naturalism 
will have to be abandoned once for all The vast 
majority of our bebefs, of our ethical, social, and 
religious behefs especially, have not been attamed 
by any process of logical reasoning , they have 
b^n generated in us by custom, education, public 
opmion, by the contagious convictions of countiy- 
men, family, and so on , and, not least, by “ the 
‘ spirit of the age ’, prodUouig a certam psycho- 
fogical ‘ atmosphere ’ or ‘ chmate ’ favourable to 
the life of certain modes of belief, unfavourable, 
and even fatal , to the life of others ’ ’ Unf ortimately 
Balfour used the misleadmg and inappropriate 
term ‘ authority ’ by which to denote the group 
of influences thus enumerated But, as a dis 
cermng German critic has observed, what he really 
meant “ may all be covered by the proposition that 
we men, in our higher spiritual life, are the products 
of history liefore we are its producers, and that m 
this double relation of ours to history the weight is 
permanently to be placed upon our dependence on 
the historical factors which surround and determme 
us ” And it 18 , I take it, certam that, although he 
not seldom contrasted what he called ‘ authority ’ 
with reason, Balfour did not mean to imply that, 
in the last resort, the behefs m question are 
‘ irrational ’ On the contrary, he insisted that we 
are driven to beheve m a supreme Reason, m order 
to account for the presence of these factors m the 
human world at all The presup^sition that the 
world IS “ the work of a rational ^mg, who made 
tt mtelhgible, and at the same time made tu, m 
however feeble a fashion, able to understand it ” 
IS a presupposition “ forced upon us by the smgle 
assumption that science is not an illusion ” 

I must not dwell upon Lord Balfour’s further 
elaboration of these prmciples m the Gifford 
Lectures Those of us who have been privileged 
to take part with him m philosophioal discussion 
need not to be remmded of his invariable fairness 
and patience m listemng to views that were opposed 
to bis own, or of his wonderful power of quickly 
seizing the mam joints m a complicated argument, 
and of freemg it from irrelevanciea Nowhere will 
his presence be more sincerely missed than m the 
small gatherings of philosophic workers, where he 
was always so much at home 

G Dawes Hicks 


From Sir J J Thomsoi^, 0 M , F R S , 
Master of Trmity College, Cambndge 
It may fairly be said of Lord Balfour that no 
statesman ever did so much to promote the develop- 
ment of science or k^t in closer touch with its pro- 
gress He was First I^rd of the Treasury during the 
mitial sta^ which led to the foundation of the 
National Physical Laboratory, and it was his sjrm- 
pathy and support which made the Laboratory 
possible He was instrumental founding the 
D^artment of 'fioii^tifio and Industriid BoaMurch, 
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and VOS, as Lord President of the Cioanotl, for man; 
years its official head Everyone who has been 
Qonneoted with the Department knows the keen, 
interest he took m its work and development and 
how much it owes to his advice and sympathy, on 
which they felt they could rely m any case of diffi- 
culty help was never given more gracef^ly or 
more tactfully The same is true of the Medical 
Research Council, in which he took deep interest 
Lord Balfour was one of the pioneers m advocat- 
ing the apphcation of research to industry In the 
Sid^ick Memonal Lecture for 1908 he said of it 
“ That on this we must rely for the improvement 
of the material conditions under which societies 
live 18 in my opinion obvious, though no one would 
conjecture it from a histone survey of political con 
troversy ’* It was not only m industry that he re 
cognised the importance of science, for in the same 
lecture he said “ Science is the great instrument 
of social change, all the ^ater h^ause its object 
18 not change but knowledge , and its silent appro- 
priation of this dommant function amid the dm of 
political and religious strife is the moat vital of all 
the revolutions wWh have marked the development 
of modem civihsation ” 

A liking and aptitude for science were in Lord 
Balfour’s blood His uncle, the late Marquis of 
Salisbury, was distmguished among statesmen by 
his interest in science, and was president of the 
British Association at the famous meeting at Oxford 
when Lord Rayleigh and Sir Wilham Ramsay an- 
nounced the discovery of argon Lord Balfour’s 
brother, Frank Balfour, before he was thirty, wa« 
^e most distmguished morphologist in Great 
Bntam, and his tragic death when he w as but thirty 
one affected Cambndge more deeply than any event 
I can remember 

Apart from his interest in science as a social and 
mdustnal force, Ixird Balfour took a keen interest 
in it from the philosophical side and kept in close 
touch with modem developments He had been a 
fellow of the Royal Society smee 1888 and had 
served twice on its Council , he was president of the 
Bntish Association at the Cambndge meeting in 
1904, and gave a very oharactenstio ^dress which 
showed a close acquaintance with the new views 
about the nature of matter and was illuminated by 
witty and weighty cntioisms of their philosophic 
Mpect Conversation on scientific Subjects with 
Lord Balfour was an mtellectual tonic he was so 
quick m seizing the points, m picking out those 
which were vital, and in foreseeing possible develop- 
ments 

In 1919, Lord Balfour succeeded Lord Rayleigh 
as Chancellor of the Umversity of Cambridge, and 
was most active and helpful m securing the means 
for the erection of a new library for the Umversity, 
the most important event m its reioent history He 
had previously been instrumental in seoonng a new 
professorship— the Arthur Balfoiir professorship of 
genetics A short paper he wrote ui 1910 induced 
m anonymous ben^actor to offer to found the pro- 
fmnmhip provided it was associated with the name 
M ArUiur Balfour His connexion with Trinity Col- 
ieg|s WM long and intimate he had been a member 
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of the Coll^ for sixty-four years and an honorary 
fellow for forty-two two brothers, Gerald and 
Frank, and two brothers-m-law. Lord Rayleigh and 
Henry Sldgwiok, were felloas of the College and 
took an especially active part in its work, and the 
connexion, much pnzed by the College, has been 
continued in the younger generations of his family 

From Sir Aubbd Ewinq, K C B , F R S , lately 
Pnncipal and Vice Chancellor of the Umversity 
of Edinburgh , 

I HAVE been asked to wnte a note about Lord 
Balfour’s association with umversities, perhaps be- 
cause 1 served under him as Vice-Chancellor m one 
of them for thirteen years Perhaps also because a 
previous service under him at the Admiralty, when 
he was First Lord dunng the War, had created a 
personal Imk which the subsequent intercourse 
mamtamed and strengthened Meetmg Lord Bal- 
four from time to time m the serene yet vigorous 
evening of his life, one found m him continually 
more and more to admire and revere and love 

Lord Balfour’s connexion with universities is too 
big a subject for a brief note He was Chancellor 
of two — Edmburgh for thirty nine years and Cam- 
bndge for eleven He was honorary doctor of at 
least sixteen, rector of two, a member of the senate 
of another He had been Gifford lecturer, Romanes 
lecturer, and so on Such points of established 
contact meant much to the umversities concerned 
His immense influence and authority could be in- 
voked , his advice could be sought , his sym- 
pathetic comprehension of umversity affairs never 
failed It was for such reasons that he undertook, 
m his double capacity as Chancellor of Cambridge 
and of Edmburgh, to fay the case for the universities 
before the Treasury, thereby securing a much- 
needed morease in the annual grants 

To Balfour himself the academic atmosphere was 
congenial He was conspicuously a fine flower of 
umversity culture He understood the ways and 
aims of umversities, their potentiahties and their 
difficulties In many addresses he spoke of them 
with insight and affection He prais^ their jiast, 
notmg especially how they had served as dismter- 
osted pioneers in scientific research He had con- 
fidence m their future But he was acutely ahve 
to the need of adaptation to altenng conffitions 
He saw that the promotion of research had become 
a public duty, to be undertaken on a scale laiger 
than they could handle and needing greater re- 
sources Fortimately, it fell to him, as Lord 
President of the Council, to direct the development 
of scientific and industrial research as a national 
task 

Through his membership of Tnmty, his brothers’ 
fellowships there, the tenure of the Gavenebsh chair 
and, later, the Chancellorship by his brother-indaw, 
the late Lord Rayleigh, and the appomtment of his 
sister, Mrs Sidgwick, to be head of Newnham, h» 
had many ties with Cambridge When he was 
asked to become Chano^or, he had already for a 
long time h^ the like office at Edinbturgh, and it 
was typical of his courtesy that b^oreaoe8|dingthe 
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Cambridge invitation he consulted Edinburgh 
opinion as to whether there might be objection to 
hto holding both He was quickly reassured, and 
certainly neither University was prejudiced by his 
association with the other 

With Edinburgh Balfour had a geographical con 
ne»on, for his ancestral home was not far off 
When in residence at Whittmgehame, it was easy 
for him to come to us His visits were not infre- 
quent, especially after the claims of pohtioal life had 
grown loss insistent Some occasions were cere- 
monial, others more private, and these he un- 
affectedlv enjoyed I recall his presiding when the 
Pnnoe of Wales opened a new bmlding and received 
an honorary degree The Prince, duly ‘ capped ’, 
was called upon to speak, and to the delight of a 
vast concourse of undergraduates proceeded thus 
to chaff the Chancellor 

This IS by no means the first tune, Mr Chancellor, 
that we have met one another m circumstances such 
as these You will doubtless recall a day at Cambridge 
when you were good enough to confer a degree upon 
me m Latm, a language with which, I regret to say, 
I am unable to claim great familiarity Shortly 
afterwards I found myself in a position, as Chancellor 
of the University of Wales, to retaliate, when in 
admitting you to a degree at Cardiff it fell to my 
lot to address you at some length in Welsh Now, 
for the thml time, with no handicap on one side or 
the other, we meet m a common tongue, and the 
match, if I may put it so, remains all square 

Another notable occasion was the rectorial 
address of Mr Baldwin, then Prime Minister A 
bad tradition among Scottish students had made 
the address of the rector an opportunity for a 
‘ rag ’ In pre - War days the Chancellor had 
suffered from this exuberance to an extent that 
strained even his good-nature When 1 asked him 
to come he stipulated that this time there should 
be reasonable order Accordingly I summoned the 
leaders of the students’ uniomst, liberal, and labour 
associations, the president of the athletic club, and 
one or two more, and showed them Lord Balfour’s 
letter They declared with one voice that m his 
presence order must be and would be kept Sinkmg 
political differences they wrote a ‘ round robin ’ 
begging him to trust them and come He did, and 
was gratified to find thorn as good as their word 
The suppressive measures were their own , if 
drastic, they were completely successful It was 
the dawn of a new era 

An example of a less formal visit was when 
Balfour came to talk to the students of history 
about the London Conference on In^nal Relations, 
and deftly countered an mvited fire of questions 
Another was when he presided at the first of Prof 
Eddington’s Gifford Lectures Such contacts were, 
I think, as agreeable to him as to us Hu greatness, 
his matunty, his detachment from the common- 
place, were no bar to mtercourse Ho would charm 
those he met into giving him of their best To some 
he would talk ptolosophy, to others mnsio, to others 
medicine, to others we bewildermg developments 
of mo^m physios There hu bent towards soipnoe 
as weU as phuosophy found a double interest He 
rejoiced m the escape of scientific thought from the 
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crude materialism which was vocal fifty years ago 
He followed the kaieidoscomo changes of atomic 
theory with an alertness that was the envy of 
vounger men 

My last meeting with him has left a happy 
memory It was on the day in July 1928 when, m 
honour of hu eightieth birthday, he was entertamed 
by the British Academy At the luncheon he had 
been m great form, clearly delighted with the 
tribute and moved by it 'l!kat summer evening I 
met him agam, sauntering hatless near his house, 
mnial, buoyant, radiant It was hard to believe 
he had eighty years behind him Those whom the 
gods love die young of that company was Balfour 

From Sir Frank Heath, G B E , K C B , formerly 
Secretary, Department of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research 

Lobd Balfour was twice Lord President of the 
Council, first from October 1019 until the fall of 
the Coahtion Government in October 1922, and 
agam in 1925 on the death of Lord Curzon until 
the end of that Parliament m the sprmg of 1929 
The Lord Presidency used to be considered a general 
utility office He converted it into a Ministry of 
Research The idea was not bom m his fertile brain , 
for a Committee of the Pnvy Council for Scientific 
and Industrial Research and a similar Committee for 
Medical Research had been establuhed dunng the 
War, and Lord Haldane’s Committee on the Machin- 
ery of Government had recommended the creation 
of such a Ministry But Lord Balfour it was who 
turned an experiment which many thought destined 
to disappear with other War time devices into a 
reality which is now generally recognised as a per- 
manent and essential part of modem government 
Hu unparalleled prestige in the pohtical and mtel- 
lectual worlds, hu liberation from the rough and- 
tumble of party politics, were favourable circum- 
stances, but hu abiding faith m the power of science 
to promote the happiness and well-bemg of man, 
hu enthusiastic interest in the advance of know- 
ledge, his sympathy with the scientific outlook and 
with young people, and his long experience of the 
way in which things have to be done in Great 
Bntain, were the decisive factors 

He W8U ooiutantly called away durmg hu first 
Lord Presidency by urgent Imperial affairs, to the 
Foreign Office when I^rd Curzon was abroad, to 
Geneva m the first critical months of the Learae 
of Nations, to the United States for the first and so 
far the only international conference that has led 
to disarmament, but he found time in 192 1 to lay 
the first foundations of a comprehensive stracture 
destmed ultimately to brmg the whole national ad- 
minutration withm the range of scienfafic influence 
He was chairman of a Cabinet committee appomted 
to study and report on the co ordination of the 
scientific work of all Government departments The 
need for economy had been the theme of discussion, 
and this wwi ^s way of meeting it Even to outline 
the findings of that Committee u impossible here, 
but it led to a gradual and decuave rationalisation 
of the research work done by the Admiralty, War 
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Office, and Aur Muustty, of reseexoh for defence and 
for industry, of olvU^ uid military research m 
medicine, of research m forestry and forest products, 
that has saved Great Britain untold expenditure and 
has brought an mestimable increase m efficiency 
During his seotnid term of office m a post once 
thought of as full of digmty and leisure, liord Bal- 
four devoted the larger part of his many-sided 
interests, and ungrudgingly of hu time, to the con 
tinuancp of this work He became chairman of the 
Mescal Research Council and constantly attended 
the meetings of the Advisory Council for Scientific 
and Industrial Research, the bodies rei^nsible for 
making recommendations to the Lord ]msident as 
to the expenditure of the funds voted by Parlia- 
ment for research in their respective fields He felt 
no embarrassment in this dual position, for the 
differentiation of function between the organs of 
scientiflo and admmistrative advice seemed to him 
natural and mevitable, provided they were properly 
mtegrated at the point of decision This integration 
the constitution of the two new departments of 
medical and industnal research had for the first time 
successfully achieved He always beheved, and he 
hoped to we end, that a similar organisation for 
research m agnoulture would complete the circle 
and so link together the services of science for the 
health and all the productive activities of man His 
chairmanship of the Research Committee of the 
Imperial Conference in 1926, followed by the 
Imperial Agricultural Research Conference in 1927 
brought the realisation of this hope defimtely 
nearer and led to most important advances in the 
oo-ordination of agnoultural research throughout 
the Empire 

Lord Balfour realised, however, that the com 
pleted picture must include even more than this 
His first act on resuming office in 1925 was to con- 
sider a memorandum handed to him by Mr Bald- 
win, which led his ontical, constructive, and ex- 
perienced mmd to formulate a plan for estabhshmg 
on the lines of the Imperial Defence Committee — 
itself an earher creation of his — a Cabinet Com 
nuttee for Civil Research of which be was chairman 
until 1929 The object of this committee was to 
provide a permanent and flexible organisation 
which, by working through temporary sub-com 
mittees of experts specially appointed for the pur- 
pose, might study, and help the Government to 
solve, problems which crossed the bounds of single 
departments, or even those of England as a single 
member of the Imperial Commonwealth By this 
means co-ordination was secured in dealing either 
with general problems of organisation, or with 
speoifio questions such as sleepmg sickness, the pos 
sibihties of geophysical survey, the scientific ex- 
ploration of the Great Barrier Reef, or the restric- 
tion of rubber production The best brains within 
and outside Government departments were brought 
into council, without advertisement or the incubus 
of a published report, and moidentally the mevitable 
tendency to departmentalism was mitigated The 
present Government has altered Ihe name of the 
oommittee and has added an Advisory Economic 
CVmncil in more or leas permanent session, with 
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[ what results time alone will show , but Lord Bal- 
I four’s plan wiH, it may be hoped, be understood and 
I maintained 

It is at first sight unexpected that a mind so 
detached as Lord Balfour’s, so philosophic in its 
outlook, so cntical and even sceptic m Its methods, 
should have shown this constructive genius But 
if we remember, on one hand, the “ Foundations of 
Belief ” and on the other, -the great Education Acta 
of 1902 and 1903, the nd^e is plain His onticisms, 
often put as a question, forced his councils and his 
officers to think clearly, his sympathy with their 
hopes and difficulties won their devotion , his under- 
standing of the scientific mind their confidence, his 
courage m decision when they sometimes hesitated 
to commit themselves their respectful admiration 
Often would he illuminate an intncate problem 
with a phrase which would simplify and olanfy its 
complexities Such a phrase occurs m the preface 
he wrote to the classical study of moving loads on 
bridges, the outcome of four years’ work by the 
Bridge Stress Committee of the Dep^ment of ^len- 
tifio and Industnal Research “ Fixed bndges and 
trains m motion become for bnef periods parts of a 
single mechanical system ” There stood the prob- 
lem m orystaUine clearness , and clear as crystal 
IS the mind that has left us 


By H T Tizard, FRS, Rector of Imperial 
College of Science and Technology, formerly 
Secretary of the Department of Scientific and 
Industnal Research 

Lord Balfour held throughout his life a firm 
belief m the material as well as in the intellectual 
value of scientific knowledge He hved to see bis 
views shared by most public men Largely through 
his influence, there has been brought c^out a com- 
plete change in the attitude of Parliament towards 
scientific matters, and the encouragement of re- 
search 18 now considered an essential duty of 
Government Lord Balfour gradually and inevit- 
ably became the man to whom his pohtioal 
colleagues, and many of his pohtical opponents, 
naturally turned to kera them in touch with 
scientific developments It was remarkable how he 
managed to do it, busy man as he was It is hard 
enough for the scientific worker to keep abreast of 
modem progress, and one would have thought it 
almost impossible for a man so fully occupied with 
other affairs Lord Balfour succored partly by 
reading— one could usually find Nature and a 
modem scientific book on the httle table by his 
ohair — but mainly through meeting and talkii^ to 
the leaders of scientifio thought of the day, for whom 
he had a profound admiration 
Lord l^our took an intense mterest m the 
Department of Scientific and Industnal Research, 
and found tune to exert an inspiring influence on its 
work He never seemed to dictate pokey or to 
interfere with executive matters he preferred to 
give the utmost freedom of aotum to his officers and 
to his distinguished Advisorv Council , and yet, 
somehow, he dominated us all. If a new proposal 
was submitted to him he received it always with 
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inteiMt, and oiiea inth enthuuasm He liked to 
talk about it, not to read about it , he found formal 
memoranda tedious ! In conversation ha would 
probe its weak points, and illuminate its good 
poifits , always senduig one away with somettung 
more to think about, some fresh orientation of ideas 
He felt doubtful about the wisdom of making 

S ants to umversities for specific researches , hold- 
g the pnnciple that any ^ants given by the State 
to universities should be given for general purposes 
and not for specific objects He was more strongly 
opposed to the Dejiartment undertaking researcn 
at the cost of the State in the interests of particular 
manufacturing industries The argument that the 
particular industry was not domg enough, and that 
the work was necessary in the interests of the 
country, did not fundamentally appeal to him , for 
he held, broadly, that if British mdustry could not 
or would not adopt scientific methods, nothing that 
the State could do would save it This is not to say 
that he defimtely refused to sanction such work , I 
but he wished that whatever was done was hmited 
m scale and was intended rather as an example of | 


what might be, than as a substitute for what 
should be, undertaken by mdustry On the other 
hand, any research m the general mterests of 
mdustry or of the commumty had his whole-hearted 
support , one might instance a comparatively re- 
cent development, namely, that of research mto the 
cause and prevention of the pollution of rivers, as 
the kind of thing that interested him, and in which 
he thoroughly behoved 

In his somewhat infrequent visits to research 
stations — too infrequent for his and our liking — 
Lord Balfour’s acuteness of observation often sur- 
prised me Those who knew him will probably 
think the word ‘ surprised ’ out of place I use it 
because, with my fairly extensive experience of dis- 
tinguished visitors to research stations, I cannot 
recall anyone who excelled him m accuracy of 
appreciation and cnticism after a single visit To 
his staff he was courtesy itself , and he was 
repaid by loyal and affectionate service Like all 
really great men, he treated them as equals need 
it be added that he know how to get the best out 
of men * 


News and Views 


The Prince of Wales has promisad to visit Univer 
81 ty College, Cardiff, on May 21, for the purpose of 
openmg the new laboratories of physios and chemistry, 
which together form the north wmg of the new build 
mgs m Cathays Park, the civic centre of the city 
The group of pubUo buildings m this quarter form an 
eruemble which is said to be unique m Great Britain 
To keep an honourable place m such an architectural 
constellation has taxed the resources of the College 
heavily, but the result of the effort has been duly 
gratifymg Altogether, the cost of the new wing 
amounts to £220,000, of which some £16,000 is still 
outstandmg It compnses laboratory accommodation 
of the most modem type and on a scale suitable to the 
needs of the large population of the district The 
Council of the College having recognised that advances 
in technology are essential to the welfare of South 
Wales and that such advances can only rest on a basis 
of research m physics and chemistry, these two 
departments were given priority in the programme of 
development The completion of this stage will, it is 
hoped, clear the way for further advances The 
Prmce of Wales will also mspect the new Advisory 
Department of Agriculture, which forms an addition 
to the south side of the College buildings 

Wide interest is being taken m th«' forthcoming 
Wedgwood bicentenary celebrations which are to be 
held on May 19-24 at Stoke-on-Trent Their object 
18 to commemorate the birth of Josish Wedgwood 
( 1130-1706), the great pioneer potter His systematic 
methods and soientifio outlook were unique amongst 
the potters of his own day, and still command the 
highest respect The celebrations will be under the 
patronage of H M The Queen, whose sustained 
mterest m the potteries and British pottery crafts- 
manship IS well known , Pmesss Mary is to pay a 
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visit to the Potteries durmg the celebrations A 
large influx of visitors is expected from all parts of the 
country and abroad, and the whole city will bo m 
festive mood A historical pageant of eight episodes 
illustratmg the history of the district from the days 
of the early Bntons up to the modem industrial 
developments of the city will be produced daily by 
some 6000 performers reinforced by massed orchestras 
and choirs A military tattoo and torchhght spec- 
tacle, a tableau by 1600 pottery workers, physical 
trainmg displays by 3000 school children, concerts, a 
fancy dress ball, and other items will cater for the 
mterest and amusement of the general pubhc 

Dubino the week of the Wedgwood celebrations the 
Ceramic Society, the object of which is the technical 
advancement of the pottery and other branches of the 
clay mdustnes, will be the host of a large number 
of visitors representing kindred societies in Great 
Britain, the United States of Amenca, Canada, 
France, Germany, Japan, Italy, Holland, Sweden, and 
Poland The Society and visitors will be received 
by the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress of Stoke-on 
Ttent and entertamed to luncheon Numerous other 
functions are also bemg arranged for tlio three days, 
May 21-23, set aside for the Society's celebrations 
These include a special visit to Wedgwood’s works, 
when the party will be entertamed to luncheon by 
Major Wedgwood, the present head of the works and 
a direct descendant of the great Josiah Wedgwood 
The Ceramic Society is also holding teohnioal meet- 
mgs, for which a large number of papers has been 
promised, and is offering prizes for the best essays 
on “The Contnbutions of Josiah Wedgwood to 
the Techmcal Side of the Pottery Industry ’’ A 
! sjieoial commemorative volume is also bemg published 
I by the Society. Extensive exhibitions of modem 
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and hutonc pottoty, amongst whioh wiU be OMtam 
pteees loaned by the Queen, ■will aim be important 
featuraa of the week 

Thb Fiftb Intemational Botanical Congreas u to 
be held at Cambndge on Aug 16-23 next In this 
connexion a circular haa been issued on behalf of the 
Imperial Forestry Institute at Oxford, the Yale School 
of Foreetry, and the Forest Products Research 
Laboratory, Pnnoes Risborough, in which it is sug 
geeted that an informal conference on the systematic 
anatomy of wood should be conducted It is pomted 
out that this subject is rapidly moreasing m importance, 
and more especially m the identification of timber 
“ The numerous anatomical descriptions of timbers 
state the authors of the circular, “which have been 
published of recent years, direct attention to the lack 
of any standard terminology, and it is thought that 
the Congress mil provide a unique opportumty for 
discussing the possibility of mtroducmg some measure 
of standardisation, at least among English-speaking 
people ” There is little doubt on the subject of the 
• confusion at present existmg in this matter It will 
not be the first effort made to deal mth it , but the 
present one has the advantage of bemg better planned 
It 18 also hoped to arrange a scheme for the exchange 
of material among botanists and forest botanists who 
are willing to undertake the study of a family or 
group Finally, the authors of the circular state that 
they are desirous of obtaining the views and co- 
operation of as many as possible of those who are 
mterested m this subject They therefore mvite 
suggestions of matter for discussion both from 
botanists who propose to attend the Congress and 
from those who mil be unable to do so The suggested 
conference, should it receive adequate support, may 
be expect^ to achieve results of real practical 
importance to the forester, botanist, and timber 
merchant 

The Royal Society for the Protection of Birds has 
issued an appeal for £4000 to purchase the site of 
a proposed permanent sanctuary for wild fowl m 
Romney Marsh A nucleus of eighteen acres has been 
m the bands of the Society for some time, and there is 
now an opportunity of completing the scheme The 
Site consists of grassland, reed beds, mud banka, and 
open water it is far from roads and is made still 
more inaccessible by wide mtersectmg ditches The 
description suggests that the place is an exceedingly 
favourable one for the protection of the bird ■visitors, 
particularly ducks and waders, for which this part of 
Kent is well known The scheme has novelty for 
Great Bntam in that the sanctuary mil probably be 
more important as a reserve for mntering birde and 
resting migrants than as a breeding haunt That 
there is ne^ of such reserves was shown by the report 
of the international conference on the protection of 
migratory mid fowl, held m London in 1027, and it is 
much to be hoped that the present proposal will be 
well supported 

The Symons Memonsl Lecture for 1930 of the 
Royal Meteorological Society was dehvored on 
Mar 10 by Dr Herbert Lapworth, who took as his 
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subject “Meteorolqgy Mid Water Supply’’. Dr 
Lapwortii dealt mainly ■mth the story of the ram 
betweMi its preoipitatum as ramMl on the surface of 
the ground and its later appearance m the form of 
streams, springs, and underground watw, that is to 
say, a brief outlme of the soienoea of hydrology and 
hydrogeology as bearmg upon the preliminary m- 
vastigation of the water engineer Precision in water- 
supply problems can only be obtained by the oolleotion 
of data in these two sciences and m ramfall statis- 
tics Water-engineers start from the basis of ram- 
fall, the laws of fluctuation of which are regarded 
as more precise than the laws of hydrology 
and hydrogeology The prelimmary mvestigations of 
water supply, however, are based upon nineteenth 
century rainfall observations, whereas there is good 
evidence that in the previous century there were 
longer and worse droughts than those whioh occurred 
within the next hundred years If such conditions 
recurretl probably no waterworks m Britain could 
adequately meet them After discussing the driest 
years, on which basis waterworks were designed, 
Dr Lapworth dealt mth floods and stream flow m 
general, reviewmg the relation between rainfall and 
run off and the losses due to evaporation and other 
causes in streams and underground water The move 
ment of underground water, the formation of springs, 
and the fluctuation of water level were described, 
and references made to bournes and disappearing 
streams The question of wells and the effects of 
pumping wore discussed and the artesian basins of 
the world were bnefly noted, illustrating the immense 
distances travelled by undergroimd water 

In his Fndsy evening discourse on Mar 21 at the 
Royal Institution on “ Sea Birds and Seals ’, Mr 
Seton Gordon described the seals and birds foimd on 
the Atlantic coast of Bntam The gannet is the largest 
and strongest flier of British sea birds In summer, 
from August until the second week in October, they 
are to be seen passmg north and east, past Rudha 
Hunish, the most northerly pomt of the Isle of Skye 
Most of the ganneta may be seen later on flymg back 
to St Kilda This is ninety miles west of Skye, and 
18 their nearest nestmg haunt to that island, so these 
gannete make (mcludmg the double flight) a journey 
of 200 miles each time they fish on the coast of Skye 
A gannet has a great aversion to land Thus all the 
gannets of St Kilda which fish m the Mmoh towards 
Its northern part all make for the Sound of Hams 
opemng When they fly homeward, heavy laden mth 
fish, they fly only a few mches above the sea ; m 
large parties the numbers are cdmost eJways uneven 
It 18 a remarkable thing that the gannets find their way 
home to St Kilda through mist and fog, often when 
there is a strong side wmd blowing The stormy petrel is 
smallest of British sea birds , it is only 6 inches long 
It was named petrel or ‘ peter el ’ (little peter) because 
It was behaved that, like Saint Peter, it was able to 
walk upon the water The stormy petrel is a nootomal 
bird That is why sailors count it unlucky to see a 
stormy petrel in daylight It is only on very dark 
days (and dark days usually presage a storm) that 
the stormy petrel is abroad , on floe days it slei^ at 
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eea Mr Seton Gordon also showed a film of the 
Atlantio seal, probably the first which has been taken 
of these animals on their island In October all the 
Atlantio seals of a wide distnct go to a lonely 
isolated isle where they have their young There may 
be 200 young seals on one of these islands For the 
first BIX weeks yoimg Atlantic seals are land animals , 
during all this time they do not enter the water of 
their own accord 

At their meetmg on Mar 22, the Trustees of the 
British Museum approved the purchase for the 
Department of Zoology of the very extensive and 
valuable collection of skeletons of mammals, birds, 
reptiles, and fishes formeil bv the late Mr E T Newton 
\ particularly valuable section is Mr Newton’s senes 
of the otoliths or ear bones of fishes , these are often 
the only remains of hshes found in a fossil condition, 
and the collection has frequently enabled geologists 
to determme remains that would otherwise have been 
quite unrecognisable The collection will bo available 
for study and research only Recent acquisitions in 
the Department of Geology meludo Bntish fossils bo 
queathed by the late Mr G W Young, and others 
purchased from the collection of the late Mr E T 
Newton , the most important of the latter are a series 
of Pliocene mollusca from the St Erth beds, Cornwall 
These beds are two small patches remarkable for 
being the only known English beds of Pliocene ago 
lymg west of Kent and East Anglia The fossils 
occur in clay underlying sand and gravel, and unless 
this clay is opened up for some special reason, the 
fossils are unobtainable H M the Kmg has placed 
on loan m the Department of Botany 267 specimens 
of dried plants from Nepal The collection is of 
special value in the Museum because of the lack of 
material from Nepal, only a very small area of which 
has been explored botanically The large and valuable 
herbarium of the late Mr C E Salmon has been 
bequeathed to the Department Mr Salmon was an 
authority on certain genera and on the distribution 
of Bntish plants, and at his death he had almost 
completed a flora of Surrey The European Herbanum 
has been further ennchod by the purchase of the 
herbanum of the late A A de Carvalho Monteiro 
This consists of about 4500 sheets and provides a good 
series of Portuguese plants 

The importance of the medical and surgical applica 
tions of electricity can scarcely be overestimated If 
we assume that the importance of any sphere of 
activity IS reflected in the literature which arises 
regarding it, then Great Britain is very backward 
compared with other countries In Germany there 
are seven journals exclusively devoted to radiology, 
in the United States six, in France five, m Italy four, 
and m Britain one In a paper read to the Institution 
of Electrical Engmeers on Mar 20, Dr Leggett 
pomted out that medical research would greatly 
benefit by an improved engineermg finish bemg given 
to electro-medical apparatus Much of this comes i 
from abroad, where there is a large home demand for ! 
it Foreign manufacturers see, therefore, in a better | 
position to supply cheap apparatus than the Bntish ! 
manufacturer who has to compete with them There 
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are firms for manufacturmg medical apparatus in 
I the Umted States, Germany, and France which, 
individually, are larger than the whole British industry 
for this class of goods put together Since the late 
Mr Campbell Swinton first used X ray tubes in Great 
Britam, revolutionary improvements in their manu- 
facture have taken place Although the electron tube 
has many advantages, yet, as until recently its pnce 
was nearly £40, it is little used Its pnce is now £25, 
but as in Gennany one can be purchasetl for £9 there 
18 a great scope for reduction m price It is gratifying 
to find that England has taken the foremost place 
m protective measures agamst the disease which 
attacked many of the early operators They form 
the basis of the international protective measures 
adopted at Stockholm m 1 928 

Mb Charles Haskins Townsfnd, Director of 
the New Yoik Aquarium, has published a most 
interesting account of his aquaruun and the manage- 
ment of aquaria m general (“The Public Aquarium 
its Construction, Equipment, and Management ’’ 
Department of Commeice, Bureau of Fisheries, 
Appendix 7 to the Report of the U S Commis- 
sion of hishenos for 1928 Bureau of fisheries 
Document No 1045 Washington, 1928 ) The New 
York Aquarium is very spacious and is able to keep 
under specially favourable conditions marine mam- 
mals and some of the larger fishes m addition to the 
smaller fishes and invertebrates usually to be found 
m the tanks In the largo floor jiools there are 
porpoises and various seals One unusually active 
Californian sen lion has lived nineteen joars in the 
aquarium Even manatees, which are difficult 
because of thoir sluggish habit have lived there as 
long as seventeen months and two years respectively, 
a Jew fish of 200 pounds weight has boon kept more 
than ten years, and smaller fishes such as iho gar 
( Leptdosteua), mudfish {Amin), and strqied boss 
{Roccus) for more than twenty four jears Results 
are very good also in the smallei tanks and aquaria, 
and various exhibits, including fish hatching, are on 
view This very useful document includes not only 
the description of building and sotting up of aquaria 
large and small with details of lighting, heating, water, 
and air supply and all othei essentials, but also 
describes m detail the methods of colleoting and 
transport of the various creatures, their general 
management, food, diseases and their treatment, 
together with the approximate cost of construction 
and upkeep The paper is illustrated by photographic 
figures showing apparatus and many of the aquarium 
animals 

Dr a C Goodings, a graduate of the University of 
Leeds, has been appointed to an importemt post under 
the Ontario Research Foundation on the recommenda- 
tion of Dr S G Barker, of the Bntish Research Assooi 
ation for the Woollen and Worsted" Industries Dr 
Goodings, after taking first class honours in chemistry, 
entered the Department of Textile Industries with a 
Clothworkers’ BchoI«u«hip, and, working under Prof 
A F Barker and Mr J B Speakman, proceeded to 
the degree of PhJD through textiles, and later took 
the post graduate diploma in textiles Dr Goodings’ 
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studiee have covered a wide field, mcludmg the ohlonn- 
ation of wool and other problems During the past 
session, as a Clothworkers’ fellow, he has been engaged 
on research into the fundamental principles imderlying 
worsted drawing and spinning 

The Nmth International Horticultural Congress 
will bo held m London on Aug 7-16 The papers 
to be presented will be divided into throe mam groups 
(1) Propagation, (2) pomology, and (3) botanical 
gardens and general subjects Many countries on 
the contment of Europe, mcludmg Russia, will be 
represented, and several papers are promised by dis- 
tinguished American workers Particulars of the 
Congress and of the excursions which will follow it 
can be obtamed from the secretary of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, Vmcent Square, London, 
8 W 1. at the invitation of which the gathering is 
being held 

A FBELiMUiARY notification has been issued of the 
twenty fourth International Congress of Americanists 
to be held m Hamburg on Sept 7-13, 1030 Questions 
of general import will bo discussed by the Congress as 
a whole, but sectional meetings will also be held for 
papers dealmg specifically with the aboriginal peoples 
of America and their ethnic relations, the prehistory of 
America, manners and customs of the various groups 
of Indians and their distribution m the Old and New 
World, the aboriginal languages, the discovery and 
colonisation of Amenoa, and the geography and 
geology of America, with special reference to human 
activities The subject of one general session will be 
the civilisation of the Indians at the time of their first 
contact with Europeans and to day, wluch will bo 
opened by a report by Prof Sapper, of Wurzburg 
The arrangements for the Congress are in the hands of 
an organising committee, of which the chairman is 
Prof 0 Thilemus and the secretary Dr R Grossman 
Subscriptions should be sent to “ Internationalister 
Kongress”, c/o M M Warburg and Co, Bankers, 
Hamburg 

STKRrLiSED surgical catgut has been adiled to the 
schedule to the Therapeutic Substances Act, 1926, 
as being a substance the purity of which cannot be 
adequately tested by chemical means (Statutory Rulea 
and Orders, 1930, No 26 H M Stationery Office 
Price Id ) Before sale of sterilised catgut, manu 
faoturers must test, or have tested by a recognised 
institution, samples for the presence of living bootena, 
and full directions are given of the procedure to be 
ollowed m carrymg out this test 

The annual ‘ Medical Directory ’ g^de to British 
spas and manne health resorts, now entitled, “ The 
Waters and Coasts of Britam ”, by Dr Fortescue Fox, 
has recently been issued (Messrs J and A Churchill, 
40 Gloucester Place, W 1 1« net) Information is 

given respecting the situation, climate, and other 
features of the principal health resorts m the British 
Isles, together with the characters of their waters, if 
any, and the medical mdications for their use Lists 
oi hotels, hydros, and other residential accommodation 
are also mcluded 
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The new Belfast Museum and Art Gallery has not 
been long m showmg that it means to adopt the most 
up to date methods m educational propaganda A 
very attractive programme of Wednesday mght 
lectures has been announced, and these and the 
exhibition of natural history and mdustnal films on 
Saturdays, have attracted audiences which crowd the 
lecture hall Naturahsts’ field clubs m Ulster are 
ahve to the value of the Museum, and are gradually 
extendmg their membership and their activities 

The issue for December 1929 of Terrestnai Magnet- 
ism and Atmospheric Electricity contains a portrait and 
brief obituary and appreciation of Dr J P Ault, 
commander of the non magnetic ship Carnegie, who 
lost his life in the destruction of the ship by an 
explosion at Apia on Nov 29 last A further list is 
given of the ocean magnetic results obtained on this 
seventh and last cruise of the Carnegie , the hst 
relates to the period from June 25 to Sept 23, 1929, 
when the ship arrived at Honolulu 

We are glad to find that The Aguanst and Pond 
Keeper is prospering It has already increased by 
four pages, and this year it is bemg published every 
alternate month instead of quarterly The wmter 
number (No 8, vol 3, 1929) contains an mteresting 
article on the broedmg of the angel fish Pterophyllum 
acalare by the Rev Bertram Stower This is the first 
tune that the angel fish has bred m Great Bntain, and 
It has never been known to breed in captivity m 
such numbers It is estimated that three hundred 
young from the broods were alive in the pond at the 
age of three months The parents were still guardmg 
their young, although some of them showed a certam 
amoimt of independence 

The transactions of the Prague meeting, m Septem 
ber 1927, of the Section of Terrestrial Magnetism and 
Electricity of the International Union for Geodesy 
and Geophysics, appeared under date June 1929, at 
the close of last year, as Bulletin No 7 (pp 269 + xu) 
of the Section On account of the illness of Dr L 
A Bauer, secretary of the Section up to the close of 
the meetmg, and now president, the bulletin was 
prepared by Dr J Fleming on his behalf, and has 
been printed under the care of Dr Ch Mauram, the 
present secretary It compnses the proceedings and 
minutes of the meetings (pp 64), sjiecial reports (pp 
30), reports of national committees (pp 92), com 
ments on the agenda, and vanous scientific com- 
munications (pp 80), and official information (pp 12) 

Appuoations are mvited for the followmg appomt- 
ments, on or before the dates mentioned — Graduate 
assistants m mechanical engmeenug and electrical 
engmeenng at the Rutherford Technical College, 
Newcastle upon Tyne — The Durector of Education, 
Northumberland Road, Newcastle upon Tyne(April4) 
A temporary lecturer in cml engmeenng m Uni- 
versity College, Rangoon — The Secretary to the 
High Commissioner for India, General Department, 
India House, Aldwych, W C 2 (Apnl 6) A re^nnble 
teacher in the Engmeenng Department (Mechanical 
emd Electnoal Engmeenng), and a teacher of electrical 
engmeenng, at the Oldham Municipal Technical College 
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— ^Tho Secretajy for Education, Education Offices, 
Oldham (April 10) An assistant master for mathe- 
matics and scimice at the Westclifl Day Technical and 
Commercial School — The Headmaster, Dav Technical 
and Commercial School, Fairfax Drive, Westclifl on 
Sea (April 11) A pathologist and an assistant 
pathologist m the Pathological Department of the 
Royal Northern Hospital — The Secretary, Royal 
Northern Hospital, Holloway Road, N 7 (April 12) 
Six temporary marketmg mvestigators under the 
Mmistry of Agnoulture and Fisheries, for mvestiga 
tions mto methods of agricultural marketing organ- 
isation — The Secretary, Mmistry of Agnoulture 
and Fishenes, 10 Whitehall Place. S W 1 (Apnl 
14) A director of the Bristol Municipal Museum and 
Art Gallery — ^The Town Clerk, Coimoil House, Bnstol 
(Apnl 30) An assistant professor of biochemistry 
in the Uraversity of Alberta — The Secretary of the 
Board of Governors, University of Alherta, Edmonton, 
Canada (May 16) A professor of chemistrj in the 
University College of North Wales — The Registrar, 


University College of North Wales, Bangor (May 24) 
A male temporary jimior assistant metallurgist or 
metallurgical chemist under the Directorate of Metal 
lurgical Research of tlie Research Department, 
Woolwich — ^The Chief Supenntendent, Research De 
partment, Woolwich, S E 18 A lecturer m mathe 
matics and physics at the Dudley Trainmg College 
for Teachers — The Secretary to the Dudley Trainmg 
College Council, Education Offices, Dudley A 
physicist under the Linen Industry Research Associa 
tion, for work on applications of physical and colloid 
science to textile toishmg processes — The Secretary, 
Research Institute, Lambeg, co Antrim An assistant 
pathologist in the Public Health Department of the 
Shanghai Municipal Council — ,1 Pook and Co , 68 
Fenchurch Street, E C 3 Two women B Scs at the 
Wellcome Physiological Research Laboratories for, 
respectively, biochemistry or chemistry and for the 
bacteiiological department — The Director, Wellcome 
Physiological Research Laboratories, Langley Court, 
Beckenham 


Our Astronomical Column 


The Trans-Neptunian Planet — The following ob 
servations of position have been received those of 
Mar 12 and 17 were given only to the nearest second 
of time in R A 

U T R A K DccI PUoe Obecrvor 

Mar 18 1 8» 7'‘ 15m 40 fl-i; ” ' KUintaff 

17(U» 7 15 41± 82 7 18 \orkea van BItabroeck 

1»D80e 7 15 30 88 82 7 38 KOnlgstuhl Wolf 

21 0333 7 15 35(H) 22 7 47 Neu Babel*- 8truve 

berg 

The planet is now approaching the stationary point, 
which it will reach about the end of March On the 
assumption of circular motion with radius 46 units, 
opposition would have taken place about Jan 6 4 
U T , the longitude then being 108° 26 6', and south 
latitude 12' or 13' 

Prof Shapley reports that the brightness has been 
measured at Harvard Observatory the magnitude 
IS 16 0 (Mormng Post, Mar 22) From its famtness 
It appears that the planet is not larger than the earth, 
and that its albedo is very low Dr Struve (who 
called the body a comet) gave the magnitude as 15 3 
In all probability the mass is considerably below 
Lowell’s estimate of 6J tunes the earth’s , m this 
case, It would be largely a matter of good fortune that 
his predicted longitude was so near the truth It is, 
however, just possible that a planet covered with 
luiuefled gases would have a very low albedo, m 
which case its diameter might exceed the earth’s 


Comets. — Comet discoveries are coming in quick 
succession, and we are already assured of four pen 
hehon passages in 1930, apart from the ^ssible 
detection of the periodic comets D’Airest and Tompel 
(2) Comet 1030 c was discovered by Mr Wilk, of 
Cracow Observatory It is his second discovery 
within three months The following positions have 
been received from the I A U Bureau 


UT RA N Decl Obwrver 

Mat 814 ISHSeOm VH 81"> 8. 18“ 88' ' WUk 

22 10 48 7 1 20 81 2 10 55 11 Struv« 





Struve gave the magmtude as 6 9, so the comet should 
be an easy object in a small teieeoope The deduced 
daily motion is -97», N 86', which would giVe 
RA lb igm^N Decl 20° 60' on the evening of Mar 29, 
about 7° south-east of ^ Andromedse 
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The following elliptical oibits have been computed 
for Beyer’s comet, 1927 b The equinox is 1930 0 


T 1930 Apr 21 64 U T 
« 26° 27' 

U 116 33 
t 71 17 
log? 0 3120 
Ponod 640 6 years 


1930 Apr 28 6760 
29° 64' 63 4' 

116 63 12 7 
70 5 47 4 

0 301160 
91 503 years 


Computer, Mr Bower and Ml** Moore 
Ubservatlum, Jan 33, Feb 18 Mar 14 


Dr C H Smiley 
Feb 10 Mar 3 13 


The comet is a good deal fainter than Wilk’s, but is 
approaching perihelion, and is visible with moderate 
instruments The following ephemeris is for Qb U T 
(I A V Ctre 258) 

R A N Deol 

Mar 29 6b 9'“ 9* 39° 11' 

Apr 2 6 11 42 40 32 

6 6 14 62 41 49 

10 6 18 36 43 3 


Mr F E Beagrave hnda a period of 20,000 years 
for Wilk’s earlier comet, 1929 d This should only be 
taken to imply that there is very little deviation from 
parabolic motion 


Observatory at Bedford College, London - The com 
pletion of a fresh wing at the Bedford College for 
Women (Umversity of London) has made possible the 
erection of a small observatory on the root of the new 
building The Woolwich Arsenal Institution, acting 
on the advice of the Astronomer Royal, generously 
handed over to the College a seven inch refracting 
telescope by Grubb, which hewl been at the Institution 
smee 1872, and which it is now hoped will enter on 
a new sphere of usefulness The Astronomer Royal 
performed the opening ceremony on Mar 17, the 
chair being taken by Prof H H Turner Sir fWik 
Dyson gave an address on Everyday Astronomy ”, 
in which he pomted out how little is Imown of astro 
nomy from a practical pomt of view, even by educated 
people mterested m the theoretical side, and mdioated 
how the simpler phenomena may be studied by com- 
paratively simple observations leading up to the more 
(totalled obaervattons which the teleadope makes 
possible. 
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Research Items. 


Systematic Studies of Mammals — Msuiuualogy, m 
ounoualy restricted sense in which Gerrit 8 
Miller uses the terra in his review of the progress of 
this branch of zoology (Smtthaontan Report for 1928, 
p 391, 1929),ooncem8itse1fprinmrilywiththesy8teni- 
atio study of mararaals The advance which has been 
made in the cataloguing and classifying of the world's 
mammals is very striking In 1768, Linnnus knew 
only 86 mammals, a century later Baird knew 220 kinds 
in Nqpth America alone, and now in the same limited 
portion of the earth’s surface about 2600 forms are 
recomised Especially since 1890 progress has been 
rapid, and this, strange to say, has to do with the 
mvention of the brecdc back pattern of mouse-trap, 
which has played an invaluable part in bnnging into 
the study the smaller denizens of woods and nelds 
In the ’nmeties Trouossart’s “ Catalogus Mammalium ” 
enumerated 4423 species, since his last volume appeared 
m 1898, not less than 8700 new names have been 
added to the list of living species and sub species, 
and the process is continuing at an undmunished rate 
of about 260 a year This and the general develop 
ment of systematics is interestmg and important, 
but mammalogy means more than this, and we wish 
that the author could have found space to refer to the 
great development which has taken place also m the 
study of the mammal as a bving organism, for it is 
the biological trail that promises to lead furthest 
mto the luiknown 

Zebra-Horse Crosses — In 1902, Cossar Ewart de 
TOnbed successful crosses me^le between horses and 
Burohell’s zebra Afterwards m America the ass 
WM successfully crossed with Grovy’s zebra, which 
“ ‘srger and more docile, but matings with the horse 
failed Mr Elmer Roberts (Jour of Heredity, vol 
20, No 12) describes crosses since made in Indiana 
between a male Equus grevti and thirty mares, be 
gmnmg m 1912 Eight colts m all were reared 
They were all chocolate coloured with black stripes, 
although the dams were of different colours, bay, 
black, and gray Three of the colts were male and 
five female, but all wore sterile These zebroid 
hybrids were gentle and intelhgent, somewhat smaller 
than horses, but beautiful in appearance They were 
good workers, and were better able than horses to 
withstand high temperatures Being easily trained, 
they would appear to be valuable as domestic anunals, 
and m certain respects preferable to mules 

Japanese and Chinese Fishes — Mr Henry 'W Flower 
has gathered together a large number of notes and 
records of fishes chiefly obtamed from the markets 
of Japan, Shanghai, and Hong Kong (“Notes on 
Japanese and Chmese Fishes ”, Procttdtngg of the 
Academy of Natural Sctencee of Philadelphia, vol 81, 
1929) Among those from Shanghai is a new species 
of barbus, Barbus nignpartpinms, which the author 
places m the now sub genus QUjurobarhus, diffenng 
from Hemtbarbus in the presence of two barbels 
which are maxillary, and a very short snout, the 
dorsal spme being long and smooth The lower fins 
are very dark, givmg the fish a characteristic appear 
ance Most of the fishes listed are from Hong Kong, 
upwards of 180 species being recorded 

Collembola of Ireland — In Proceedings of the 
Royal Irish Academy, Vol 39, 39BI1, January 1930, 
Mr H Womersloy contributes a useful list of ^e 
CoUembola of Ireland, adding 17 species to the 60 
kinds already known from that country His paper 
commends itself to all students of these obscure msects, 
since he provides diagnostic keys to the famihes, I 
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genera, and species of all the Bntish forms No 
compr^msive work on the latter is available at the 
present time, and Mr Womersley’s paper supplies a 
means for their identification once the student has 
familiansed himself with the structure of a few 
leading types and is able to dispense with the use 
of illustrations Out of a total of more than 700 
described species of the order, 163 aire here listed as 
British Tile need for a monograph on the group is 
becommg mcreasmgly evident os Lubbock’s weU- 
known volume is now completely out of date Col- 
lectors and observers of these msects are few and far 
between and even to day there must be still a number 
of Bntish species awaiting discovery 

Duration of Life in Drosophila — Considerable 
quantitative studies have now been made on the 
influence of vanous environmental conditions on the 
length of life in Drosophila It has been found that 
low temperature, ventilation, and alcohol prolong the 
duration of life in these flies, while various degrees of 
starvation with or without water shorten it Mr 
W W Alpatov (Amer Naturalist, January 1930) has 
studied the effect of different kmds of feeing of the 
larval and imaginal stages on the life of the fly In 
One experiment, small flies were produced by removing 
the larvae from food before the normal end of larvm 
feeding, but there was no effect on their longevity 
It was already known that flies grown at low tom 
perature were larger Small flies can also be pro 
duced by growing them at high temperature, but the 
duration of life is different from that of the small 
flies produced by under feedmg In other expen- 
ments, flies were kept on synthetic food with or with 
out yeast The absence of the yeast greatly reduces 
. the length of life of both males and females From 
earlier work of Pearl, it is concluded that the relation 
between temperature and duration of hfe is repre- 
sented by a simple exponential curve, while the 
relation between starvation and duration of hfe 
follows the upper part of a logistic curve 

Mycorrhiza in the Ericaceae — Prof Knudson, of 
Cornell University, and Dr Rayner discuss agam this 
oft debated question m the New Phytologist, Vol 28, 
No 6, December 1929 Prof Knudson is of the 
opinion that he has giown Calluna vulgaris from seed, 
after sterilisation with calcium hypochlorite, and 
obtained perfectly healthy seedlings under sterile 
conditions He is aware that Dr Rayner has previ- 
ously failed to do this, and argues that her sterilisa- 
tion methods (with mercuric cmoride) were so drastic 
that the seedlmgs never grew thoroughly healthily, 
and also suggests that injection with the fungus 
symbiont just tippied the balance in favour of growth, 
by its effect upon the residual mercuric chloride left 
on the seed coat from the washing operations Dr 
Rayner, however, argues that Prof Knudson’s 
grounds for regardmg his seedlmgs as completely 
sterile are far from convmcmg, and that his subs^uent 
methods of exammmg these seedlmgs would leave 
the hyphse of the symbiont still undetected Under 
the conditions of his experiment, the hyphal com- 
plexes in the host cells, oharactenstic of fully de- 
veloped mycorrhizal infection, were not to be expected , 
the fineness of the normal mycelium necessitates a 
special technique for its detection 

Floods of the Seine — The floods that periodically 
threaten Pans are due to the coincidence of suddep 
thaw and heavy rainfall in the east and south-east of 
the Pans basm The result is that the Seme is unable 
to carry away the water quickly enough Many 
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preventive measures have been su^^eested In 
MaUruiuv pour VAtude dee CalamtUa, 4 , No 20, Dr 
E Joukow^y proposes a new solution of the problem 
by the boring of absorbent pits establishing com 
munication between the surface water and the subsoil 
This would result both m storage and in drainage 
The pits would bo in nver beds in order to save waste 
of land and preferably at nver junctions They 
would bo dug at some distance from any artesian well 
The value of the wells or pits would clearly ilepend on 
their number, diameter, and depths, and to decide 
these questions a careful study of the level of ground 
water and the absorption power of the soil would bo 
requiretl 

Formation of Limestone - Most great limestone 
formations of post geological ages have had an origin 
mdependent of coral reefs, and were apparently laid 
down in relatively shallow seas Many were alter 
nately above water, with resultant sun cracking, and 
submerged, with marks of wave action On the Great 
Bahama Bank such conditions of deposition occur 
to day Waste of terrigenous origin is absent, and 
there are no coral reefs Yet a white chalky mud 
Imown as drewite is being depositeil In the March 
number of Dtecotery, Mr M Black gives some account 
of a preliminary investigation of this deposit by an 
Americaji expedition in which he took part Ne^le 
sliaped crystals of aragonite and grams of calcium 
carbonate compose 90 per cent of drewite The re 
mainder is sponge spicules, tests of forammifera, etc 
Hard lumps among the soft oore proveil to bo com 
posed of crystallme calcite enclosing rather more 
forammifera than orduiary drewite This recalls the 
lecrystallisation of ancient limestones known as 
pseudo breccias The second recrystaUisation by 
which the whole mass, and not merely the lumps, be 
come solid is still obscure, but it is probable that the 
cementation takes place when the aragonite needles 
are converted mto calcite This, however, would 
appear to take place only in the layers that are 
buried, since the aragonite is comparatively stable m 
contact with sea water Further investigations are 
promised 

K Absorption Edge of Zinc — In their communica 
tion on “ 'fhe Fine Structure of X Ray Absorption 
Edges ”, in Nattok of Oct 26, 1929, p 662, Prof 
D Coster and M Wolf remark that although they 
have had no difficulty in observing several secondary 
edges in the K absorjition sjiectra of copper, they were 
unable to observe fme structure in the case of zinc 
Mr Suekichi Kawata, of the Physical Institute, Kyoto 
Imperial University-, informs us in a letter dated Jan 
26 that he has obtained three secondary edges with zinc 
m the zincblende used as an analysing crystal employ 
mg the method of Lindsay and others (G A Lindsay 
andG D Van Dyke, Phye Rev ,28, 1926, J C Nuttal, 
Phya Rev , 81, 1928) The energy differences relative 
to the mam edge are (m»/R] 12 3, 8 0 and 3 3, which 
maybetherightorder of magnitude of the energies of 
Jfiv y, M n ni. and Mi of zmo or the next higher element 
gallium respectively The details of the photogram 
will not reproduce satisfactorily, but we submitted it 
to Prof Coster, who writes “ I have seen thephoto- 
graph of the K-absorption edge of zmo obtained with 
the zmo of zmcblende as analysing crystal It seems 
possible that Mr Kawata has really got a fine structure 
of this edM If this is true, the question which re 
mams to be solved is, whether there is an essential 
difference between the mtensity of this fine structure 
m the case of zmo and that of copper as was supposed 
m the letter of Coster and Woit (Natubb, Oct 26, 
1929) or not Experiments are m progress at Oronm- 
gen to try to settle this question 
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Capture of Electrons by a-Particles — The first 
February number of the Physical Review contains 
further details of the experiments of A H Barnes on 
the capture of electrons by o particles In a pre- 
liminary report published last year (see Natubb, 
Sept 7, 1929, vol 124, p 389), it hod been claimed that 
capture occurred only when the relative velocity of 
the electron and a particle was the same as the speed 
of an electron m one of the inner Bohr orbits of singly 
ionised helium, or when the two particles were 
relatively at rest A similar result Is now reported for 
the capture of two electrons to give a neutral atom of 
helium, and the form of apparatus which has been 
useil IS described This consists of an evacuated tube, 
holding an incandescent plate os a source of electrons, 
with a set of auxiliary electrodes to give the electrons 
any desired speed, and to determine their paths To 
avoid contamination, the a particles enter the tube 
through a thui glass window, and after passing 
through the cloud of electrons are sorted magnetically 
and detected by the method of scintillations, the zme 
sulphide screens being set up either inside or outside 
the tube The total number of scintillations which 
have been coimteil is more than 7x10* Mr Barnes’s 
results seem to show that electron capture takes place 
m less than 3 x 10-J“ sec m a region whore the electron 
density is jirobebly not greater than 10’ per c c 

Prevention of Corrosion in Lead Buildings — Bulletin 
6 and Technical Paper 8 of the Building Research 
branch of the Department of 8i lentific and Industrial 
Research (H M Stationery Office) deal with the above 
sublet t They are drawn up by Mr F L Bratiy and 
deal with the subject m a way likely to be of service to 
builders and architects 

Mine Rescue Apparatus — We have received Paper 
No 47 of the Safety in Mines Research Board, which 
deals with a tvpe of gas mask evolved by the Board 
on tho basis of experiments by Dr 8 H Katz (of the 
U 8 Bureau of Mines), who has been working at 
Sheffield under a scheme of exchange of skilled m- 
vestigators, and Mr C 8 W Grice (London H M 
Stationery Office, Od net) The mask is of the 
hojicalite type, employing a specially preparetl mixture 
of manganese dioxide and copper oxide whiih converts 
carbon monoxide mto carbon dioxide Tho type of 
mask successfully used in tho United States, known 
as tho ‘All Service’ mask, has been improved so as to 
show appreciably less rasistance to breathing, and tho 
results are of importance not onlv to mine workers 
but also to firemen and other worxers who are liable 
to encounter poisonous gases m the course of their 
occupation 

Distillation under Low Pressure — The extraction 
from solutions of solids which readily undergo chemi- 
cal change at high temjieratures necessitates usually 
some form of vacuum still In tho Cht mticer Zeitung 
of Feb 19 will be found the description of a patent 
still which embodies some now featuies In the -usual 
type of still, the resistance to tho flow of vapour caused 
bv the pressure of a column of vapour above the liquid 
often presents difficulty in operating on an extensive 
scale , moreover, the narrow cross section and rather 
sharp angle of the outlet tube tend to increase the 
difficulty These features are to a very great extent 
ehmuiated m the new design, in which the vapour is 
led from a wide tube near the surface of tho boilmg 
liquid to the condenser m such a way that very little 
of the oondensed vapour flows bock mto the liquid 
The evaporating vessel is mode of special resistance 
, glass, which gives better results than porcelam The 
apparatus is supphed by the firm Oremer and Freid- 
ricns of Stutzerbach 
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The Structure of Silicates.* 

By Prof W L Braoo, F R 8 


r\I7RING the last few years a number of silicate 
structures have been analysed by means of 
X-rays xn the Physical Laboratories of the University 
of Manchester In the course of these investigations, 
we have foupd the atomic arrangement in the olivme, 
chondrodite, phenacite, pyroxene, and amphibole 
groups amongst the sihcates of divalent metals, and 
in a number of alummium silicates such os the forms 
of AI^iO,. staurohte, topaa (analysed also by Pauhng), 
beryl, and the eeolite analoite Other silicates ana 
lysed are titanite, and benitoite containing titanium, 
danbunte contaimng boron, zircon (analysed also by 
Vegard) and thortveitite A group of workers hs« 
carried out these analyses, important contributions 
being made by Warren (pyroxenes and amphiboles), 
Zachanasen (titanite, thortveitite, benitoite), Naray 
(staurohte, cyanite), Taylor (forms of Al,SiO, and 
analcite), and West (chondrodite group) Warren 
has just reported an analysis of the melitite group 
In addition, Menzer has analysed the garnet group, 
and Jaeger the family of compounds to which 
ultramarine belongs Preliminary observations have 
been published by Soluebold on the felspars, and by 
Mauguin on the composition of the micas So much 
ground has been covered that it is possible to review 
the silicates ew a class of compounds, though of course 
such a survey must bo of a very preliminary character 

In the followmg description, the silicates will bo 
considered in the light of tho new knowledge of their 
atomic arrangement The conclusions an ivod at often 
reflect well known and widely accepted views of their 
nature, but tho X lay analysis has introduced a gri^ter 
precision and many novel elements 

The distinguishing feature of silicate structures 
may be desenbed as their intermediate position 
between salts of acid radicals on one hand, and 
metalUo oxides on the other We may consider the 
way in which oxygen is associated m crystal struc 
tures with the successive elements magnesium, alu 
mmium, silicon, phosphorus, sulphur, and chlorine 
The last three form acid radicals (P 04 )»', (SO,)*', 
(CIO,)*', and these self oontamed groups (and also 
complicated groups such as (8,0,)*') combine with 
metallic ions to form salts Silicon also forms self 
contained groups such as (SiO,)*', (SijO,)*', and more 
complicate forms, which may, if we choose, be con 
sidered as acid radicals of the usual type The novel 
feature is introduced by its additional power of form 
ing silicon oxygen complexes with indefinite extension 
in space It is this feature which gives rise to the 
vast variety of silicates and explains the difficulty of 
assignmg chemical formulas to them as if they were 
ordmary salts 

Tho r61e played by silicon in the morganio world 
has been compared to that played by carbon m the 
organic world, but there is an essential difference 
between them In organic chemistry the great 
variety of compounds is due to the possibility of con- 
tinuing the link between carbon and carbon so as to 
form more and more complex groups In tho sihcates, 
there often is a similar indefimtely extended hnkmg, 
but It is always one m which an oxygen atom is inter 
posed between two silicon atoms The extended 
silicon oxygen hnkmg is a transition towards the 
ionic lattices which metals such a« magnesium form 
with oxygen The passage is the more gradual be- 
cause atommum can replace sihcon m a sihoon- 
oxygen complex, and at the same time can replace a 
metal such as magnesium Our very use of the term ' 

* leetim dellvend before the Mlnerelogicel Society on Hu 18 i 
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‘sihoate’, however, implies a separation of the sihcon- 
oxygen ^ups m a somewhat arbitrary way from the 
rest of tne structure and a consideration of them as 
acid radicals, and there is good reason for regard- 
ing the silicon oxygen bond as essentially different 
from the polar bond m an ionic crystal of metal and 
oxygen 

In all compounds hitherto analysed, silicon is found 
at the centre of a regular tetrahedral group of oxygen 
atoms The oxygen atoms are about 2 6 A apart, and 
the oxygen silicon distance is 1 6 A These tetrahedral 
groups can Imk together by sharing an oxygen atom 
In general, the lower the ratio of oxygen to silicon in 
a silicate, the greater is the extent to which this Imk- 
ing takes place In this way, a range of structures is 
built up with a successive extension in space of the 
silicon oxygen Imkmg, represented at one end by the 
orthosilica tos with independent groups (SiO,)*', and 
at tho other end by tho forms of silica such as quartz 
which W H Bragg and Gibbs hrst showed to be a 
structure of linkM tetrohedra where every oxygen 
atom IS shared by two silicon atoms 

We can distmguish tho following forms of silicon 
oxvgeii complex 

(а) Orthosdicates — Independent groups (SiO,)‘ 

(б) iSelf contained Groups — These are formed by 
linking a hnite number of tetrahedral groups Ex- 
amples are (SijO,)*'. (SiiO*)*’. (Si,©,,)* , (Si.O.,)'*' 
The latter three groupis are formed by hnkmg three, 
four, or six tetrahedral groups m a ring (the sixfold 
ring in beryl is a stnkmg example) 

(c) Silicon Oxygen Chains — In the pyroxenes there 
is a simple chain of tetraheilral groups, each sharing 
an oxygen atom with its neighbours on either side, 
and thus leading to a composition represented by 
(8iOj)*' It 18 mtereeting to note that this Imkmg 
found by Warren and the author was predicted 
shortly before by Maohatschki In the amphibolea 
two such chains are joined side by side by a further 
sharing of oxygen atoms or ‘ condensation leading 
to a composition (Si,0„)*' These chains m the pyr 
oxenes and amphibcnes (and probably other types of 
chain m other compounds) he side by side They are 
like acid radicals with mdeflnite extension in one di 
mension, and are bound together by the metallic ions 
They are parallel to the fibre direction in the fibrous 
forms which these compounds o^ten assume 

(d) Silicon Oxygen Sheets — If three oxygen atoms of 
each tetrahedral group are shared, the resulting ratio 
will be represented by (SigO,)*' No compounds of 
this type have yet been an^ysed, but it is interestmg 
to note two features The most direct way of Imkmg 
tetrahedral groups into sheets leads to an arrange- 
ment which has hexagonal symmetry, and the di- 
mensions of the network are precisely those of the 
basal plane of mica (measured ny Mauguin) It may 
be that such sheets will be found to form the basis of 
the scaly mmerals, such as imea, chlonte, and talc, 
which have a marked basal cleavage and pseudo - 
hexagonal structure 

(«) Three dimensional Silicon Oxygen Networks — If 
every oxygen of the tetrahedral groups is shared be- 
tween two silicon atoms, the structure will be mhea, 
SiO, Maohatschki first pomted out that if a certain 
proportion of the silicon were replaced by alummium, 
the result would be a silica like arrangement of linked 
tetrahedra which had a total negative charge, and 
mto which m consequence metallic cations could be 
mcorporated This is the essential feature of ultra- 
manne and the zeolites, and according to Schiebold 
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of the fdapara In some zeolites the ratio of alumm 
mm to siDcon is quite low, so we have justification 
for descnbmg these structures as having aoid radicals 
with endless extension m three dimensions The 
beanng of this on the ease with which the water 
content is changed and metallic ions substituted 
m the zeolites without breakmg down a crystal, is 
obvious 

These sihoon oxygen complexes are bound together 
by metallic ions, which fit into the spaces between 
the large oxygen atoms The way m wluch the 
cations are incorporated is very interesting I 
first pomted out the prevalence in silicate structures 
of close packed regular groups of oxygen atoms, as if 
many cations such as Be , A1 , Mg , Fe , Ti fitted 
mto close packed groups of four oxygen atoms at the 
comers of a tetrahedron, or six at the comers of an 
octahedron, with little distortion Larger ions such 
as K , Ca , Na have often more oxygen atoms round 
them, and the group is distorted This is natural, for 
while four or six spheres packed together assume a 
regular tetrahedral or octahedral form, eight spheres 
can be packed together more compactly by a less 
regular arrangement than that at the comers of a 
cube In the next place, these metallic ions appear 
to be attracted to the oxygen atoms which have only 
one Imk to silicon Oxygon atoms linked to two sili 
con atoms have little external field, as if their valency 
were saturated It is very likely, as Lowry has m 
sistod, that we must regard the silicon-oxygen Imk as 
wholly or partly a homopolar bond Oxygen atoms 
with a single bond to sihoon behave as i£ they hod a 
smgle charge - e, those with a double bond as if they 
were uncharged Another very important prmciple 
enters, which Pauling was the first to point out, in a 
general treatment of ionic compounds The metallic 
atoms are so incorporated into the structure that 
there is a local balancing of eUctric charge between 
cations and the negatively charged oxygen atoms 


These features are beautifully illustrated by models of 
silicate stmetures 

West and myself, m a paper on the structure of 
eertam silicates m 1927, directed attention to the 
vmportaiuie of oxygen tn silicate /onmdte Oxygen 
atoms cannot be removed from the structure without 
breaking up the regular groups, and m most cases, 
owing to their relatively large size, additional oxygen 
atoms caimot be incorporate m the unit cell This 
applies not only to the oxygen atoms which are hnke 
to silicon, but also to additional ions O", OH', F' 
which are part of the stmeture, the latter ions takmg 
up the same space as oxygen On the other hand, Al 
can replace Si or Mg, Mg, Fe, and Mn are interchange 
able, Ca can replace Na, and so forth, m the familiar 
Way Hence in giving the atomic composition of a 
silicate after a chemical analysis has been made, the 
relative numbers of the constituents must be so ex 
pressed that the absolute number of oxygen atoms is 
correct for that particular type of crystal This im- 
mensely simplifies the problem of composition m such 
substances as the silicates where isomorphous re 
placement is so frequent Mauguin’s work on the 
micas, Warren's on the amphibolos, and Berman’s 
study of the molitite group, afford examples The 
relatively large size of oxygon, and the constancy with 
which a distance of about 2 7 A between oxygen 
centres appears in the silicate structures, make it 
convenient to think of the silicates ns based on an 
oxygen framework which determines thoir dirnon 
sions, a fact of which considerable use was made in 
the earliest analyses 

Although so little ground has been covered we can 
begin to see the general linos on which this interesting 
class of inorganic compounds is based The technique 
of X ray analysis has reached a stage where the com- 
plexity of the structure is no barrier, for examples 
already worked out are as complex as any wo are 
likely to encounter 


A Large Power Plant 

J N a paper read to the Institution of Electrical 
Engmeers on Mar 13, H A Humphrey, D M 
Buist, and J W Bansall gave a complete description 
of the new mdustnal power plant which has been 
erected by Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd , for 
the factory at Bilhngham on Tees belonging to Syn- 
thetic Ammonia and Nitrates, Ltd The conditions 
govemmg the design of this power plant differ from 
those relatmg to a public electricity supply station 
The extension programme required nearly 7000 tons 
of steam per day for process purposes as well as 37,600 
kilowatts of electrical power The quantity of steeuen 
required for process purposes is double that required 
to generate the electrical energy Hence the boiler 
plant capacity had to be made three times m great 
as if eleotncal power only had been required 

Chenuoal works have an almost constant load , m 
technical language, their load factor is a hundred per 
cent and contmuity of supply is of vital importance 
A cessation of power would not only cause a loss of 
output, but womd also upset the steady conditions of 
temperatures and pressures on which the sataafactory 

S kon of the plant depends The power plant, 
ore, must have a sumoient stand by plant said 
meahs for bnngmg that plant rapidly mto operation 
Eveiythmg has to be considered on the Imes of ' ssffety 
first ' As the output of the plant has to be as great 
as that of the largest electricity station m Great 
Britain, great attention was paid to seeuruig economy, 
m generatmg costs 

It was oonsidM^d that 866° F was the highest safe 
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at Bilhngham-on-Tees 

temperature for ordinary steel superheaters, as a gieat 
deal has yet to be learned about ' creep ’ sti esses at 
this temperature Considerations of safety, therefore, 
led the designers to adopt a maximum boiler piessure 
of 816 lb per square inch As high pressure boilers 
must have distilled water feed, and as only sixty per 
cent of the necessary supply could be obtamed from 
the condensed steam, 2600 tons of water have to be 
distilled every day to add to the * make uji ’ feed 

By passing the total amount of steam generated, 
mcluding that reqmred for process piiiqioses, 23,800 
kilowatts are obtained Two turbo alternators, each 
of 12,600 kilowatts, provide the working units, and 
one IS added as a reserve It was sta^ that the 
estimated cost of the electric energy generated m the 
station IS well below the cost of any eleotric generatmg 
station in the world depending on coal as fueU This 
IS attributed to the use of the high pressure and high 
temperature steam The primary turbmes pass a 
greater quantity of steam than would be available m 
an ordinary power station Owing to the locality, 
the ooal is cheap, and there is an abundant supp^ of 
cooling water The load factor also is the highest 
possible 

An ingenious method of supplymg the two boiler 
and pulveriser bmldmgs is auopted The raw coal 
is brought in by rail and dropped mto underground 
bunkers, from which it is raised by hoists to overhead 
belt conveyors It is thus camra to overhead steel 
bunkers m the pulveriser bouse, where it ialls through 
chutes to the weighers and thence to the mill hoppers. 
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where it ifl pulverised It w next earned to an over- 
head cyclone separator by an air stream driven by 
exhauster fans From the cyclones the pulverised 
coal drops through rotary air looks to screw conveyors, 
which distnbute it to the fuel bunkers, of which there 
18 one to each boiler From these bunkers the powder 
passes through feeders dnven by motors, the speed of 
which can be varied Fmally, it is picked up by the 
air stream from the primary air fans and fed to the 
burners The air for combustion is supplied by forced 
draught fans after having been brought to a tern 
peratuce of about 500° F by preheaters 

The mam goneratmg units consist of three 12,600 
kw high pressure primary umts and two 12,500 kw 
mtermediate pressure condensmg turbines The 
turbmee run at 2400 revolutions per mmute, and 
are direct coupled to three phase alternators This 
station marks an important advance m the design of 
high temperature and high pressure power plants 
It IS the largest high pressure pulverised fuel plant in 
the world 


University and Educational Intelligence. 

Manchbsteb — A Consultative Committee on Cancer 
Research consisting of representatives of the University 
and of the Manchester Committee on Cancer, includmg 
the Christie Hospital and the Radium Institute, has 
been established Tlie research work will bo con 
ducted in the University laboratories and will be 
directed and controlled by the Consultative Committee 
Dr C C Twort, who has been workmg nder uthe 
direction of the Manchester Committee on Cancer, 
has been appointed as direotor of the Department of 
Cancer Research 

OxTOBD — The Latm oration delivered on Mar 19 
by the outgoing Senior Proctor, Mr L H Dudley 
Buxton, of Exeter College, contained an appreciative 
reference to Prof R V Southwell, who comes from 
Cambridge to succeed Dr Frewen Jenkm as professor 
of engmeering science , and to Prof R Robmson, 
who takes the place of the late Prof W H Perkm m 
the Waynflete chair of chemistry A tnbute was paid 
to the skill of the latter m the by paths of music and 
horticulture Reference was made to the increasing 
pressure uixm library space caused m part by the 
desire of natural science to " extend beyond the 
Sammg boundary walls of the universe ” It was to 
be hoped that the labours of the Commission, the 
appointment of which was made possible by the 
munificence of our cousins in America, would be able 
to solve the difficult question of library accommoda 
tion In view of the invasion of the seat of the Muses 
by factories, noisy motor traffic, and of the sky 
itself by aeroplanes and the smoke of furnaces, 
it was not wonderful that the Badchffe Observer 
(Dr Knox Shaw) should have forsaken his post of 
obrervation for “ thirsty Africa ", where the stars are 
still visible through a cloudless atmosphere Finally, 
the proposed zoological garden for the delectation of 
the populace is not regarfed by all with approval 

The Royal Society of Medicine, 1 Wimpole Street, 
W 1, has accepted, as a trust, the sum of £1000 
presented by Mr Korman Qamble for the purposes of 
providing a pn/e of £60 every fourfli year for the beet 
original work m otology carried out by any British 
subject, lay or medioal, during the preceding four 
years, the balance of the fund to be uekl for the pur 
pose of awardmg grants m aid of research work m 
otology. Applications for the pnza and for grants m 
aid mxat be received by the secretory of the Society 
not later than Sept 30 next 
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I Historic Natural Events 

Mar a 9 ' 3 i, 1901 Snowstorms — Durmg the passage 
of a deep barometno depression across Ireland and 
Scotland, heavy snow fell in North Wales, Scotland, 
and the north of England, mamly on Mar 29 In 
some places the depth of snow was three feet on 
level ground, and it was piled by the wind m great 
drifts, especially on the Snowdon Range 

Mar 30,1912 Antarctic Blizzard — After reaching 
the south pole on Jan 17, Soott mot with calms and 
hght wmds with powdery snow which formed a great 
hmdrance to travel Finally, on Mar 20, a blizzard 
set in, so thick and violent that his party could not 
leave their tent A gale from west south west and 
south west continued for at least ten days, and was 
still blowmg when Scott made the last entry in his 
diary on Mar 30 Every day the party had been 
ready to start for the depot, only eleven miles away, 
which would have saved them, but the air was full of 
whirling drift, and travel was impossible 

Mar 30,1924 Floods — The end of March and the 
beginnmg of April were marked by heavy ram and 
extensive floods in Europe, which were accentuated by 
a sudden thaw f ollowmg a heavy snowfall In Poland 
at the end of March the Vistula stood 27 feet above its 
normal level, a height said not to have been recorded 
since 1670, and there was much damage and sufiermg 
In Jutland a newly built dam burst, and in Spam and 
Portugal the rivers overflowed their banks , Seville 
was flooded and many persons were drowned There 
were extensive landslides in Granada and northern 
Italy, and m Switzerland traffic was impeded by the 
heavy falls of snow which blocked the passes 

April I, 1427 Heavy Ram —It is recorded in 
Fabyan’s “ Chronicles ” that “ This yere was un 
reasonable of Wederynge, for it reyened mosli con 
tynually from Ester to Myghelmasse, where through 
hay and come was greatly hyndered” 

April 1 , 1917 Great Snowstorm — On the afternoon 
and evening of Apnl 1, which was Palm Sunday, heavy 
snow fell in western Ireland, especially m East Clare 
By 5 30 p M It was nine mches deep on the roads 
about Broadford, and on the mormng of April 2 all the 
roads were blocked by snow dnfts several feet deep 
More snow fell on April 3, and the roads were not freed 
until the following day On the night of April 1 , there 
was an intense frost, and two men ndmg home over 
a mountain pass were killed by tile cold 

April i, 1922 Landslide — Heavy rams in Switzer- 
land at the beginnmg of the month caused a serious 
landslide near Le Bouveret (Valais), m the Rhone 
valley The village of Lee Evouettes was partiallv 
buri^ Floods were afterwards reported from all 
ports of the country and also in the Rhone valley m 
FVance , at Lyons the lower part of the town was 
under water There was a considerable amount of 
mmor damage by avalanche and landshde throughout 
the month, owmg to the continued rainfall 

Apnl 2 - 3 , 1909 Heavy Ram — With depressions m 
the Atlantic and Mediterranean, heavy rain fell over 
the greater part of Ireland The average ramfoll m 
the two days over the whole island was 1 69 m., 
corresponding with a total precipitation of 3668 
nulhon tons, or 797,000 milhon gallons of water The 
heaviest falls ooourred m the south and south west, 
where several plaoes received more than five mohes 
Aprils, 1901 Blood-rain Plant Durmg March and 
April the large evaporation tank at the former head- 
quartera of the Jtotish Rainfall Organizattem in 
Camden Square was mvaded by a nuorosoopicat 
water plant, which on Apnl 3 was identified by Mr 
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V H Blaokman as Sphasrella the ‘blood- 

Tain plant ’ The water assviined a deep orunson tmt, 
and resembled a pool of blood This organism is 
usually found m small pools, the water of which is 
occasionally earned up mto the air by small whirl 
wmds and afterwards falls as • blood rain ’ 

April 4, 1901 Phosphorescent Sea —At 8 30 f h , 
in the Persian Gulf, the officers of the s s Kilwa saw 
the sea instantly covered with famt moving phosphor 
esoent hght, not visible continuously as in ordmary 
phosphorescent displays, but the sea appeared Idee a 
field of com npphng under a fresh breeze In a few 
mmutes the npples CTew more regular in direction and 
appearance, coming from south south east, and as each 
npple of light reached the ship, phosphorescent 
‘ droppmgs ’ appeared close to the ship, the water 
having the appearance of the stariy heavens, or as if 
large handfuls of small pebbles had been thrown into 
a lake of phosphorus The ripples were very regular, 
at half second mtervals After a few mmutes, the 
ship passed the centre of the display and the ripples 
came from north north west Ttieir apparent speed 
was about 60 miles a minute , they were ripples of 
hght only, there being no movement of the water 

April 4, 1905 Great Indian Earthquake — The 
Kangra earthquake originated m the north eastern 
Himalayas, the raeizoseismal area including Kangra 
and Dharmsala, where more than 18,000 persons were 
killed The disturbed area is one of the largest known, 
bemg little short of two million square miles The 
depth of the focus was estimated to he between 12 
and 21 miles The earthouake was unusual in one 
respect There wore no dislocations visible on the 
surface, but a new Ime of levels carried out through a 
secondary epicentre at a distance of 120 miles from 
Kangra showed that the district, mcluding Oehra Dun, 
had risen about 5 inches 

April s, ipafi Record Rainfall in California — At 
Opid’s Camp, on the west front of the San Gabriel 
range, a rainfall of 1 02 in was registered in one 
mmute The weather station at this place is equipped 
with a weighmg raingauge, which makes an auto 
matic record A second gauge of the same pattern 
had been mstalled temporarily alongside the regular 
gauge, and the two gauges showed the same reading 

Societies and Academies 

London 

Geological Society, Feb 26 — S E HolUngworth 
The glaciation of western Edenside and admming 
areas, and the drumhns of Edenside and the Solway 
basin In the lowland areas the threefold sequence of 
Early Scottish, Lake District Edenside, and late 
Scottish glaciations is recognised Almost the whole 
of the deposits are referable to the maximum of the 
second or mam glaciation A great flood of ice 
travelled anti-clocWise around the northern end of j 
the Lake District — ^first northwards towards the 
Solway, and then westwards and south-westwards mto 
the In^ Sea Basm , it was jomed en route by ice 
from the Lake District valleys Some twenty stages 
m the retreat from the Eden back to the valley -glaaer 
stage sue recognised The loe-fronts were, during the 
retreat, paralfol to the trend of the drumlms over I 
extensive areas This unexpected result led to the 
study of the drumlms of the much wider area, embrac 
mg tdl Edmislde and the Solway Basm, from which it 
appears that the drumlms were formed at the maxi 
mum of the Ifam or Lake Digtriot Edenside glaciation, 
and not— as has been frequently clauued for other 
areas — at a late stage 
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Physical Society, Feb 28 —C N H Lock The 
equations of motion of a viscous fimd m tensor 
notation An outline of the tensor calculus for 
three dimensions is given, and an attempt is 
made to develop the theory of the motion of a 
fluid, by tensor methods, as far as the general 
equations of viscous flow — W L Wstton A new 
type of Dewar flask, for use as a calorimeter The 
water equivalent of a new type of Dewar flask, of 
which the mside is of copper, bos been measured at 
laboratory temperatures, and found to be more 
constant than the usual type — R O Cherry Field 
mtensity measurements around some Australian 
broadcast stations A simple loop, condenser, and 
valve voltmeter circuit has been employed and careful 
tests show that this method is available for the 
measurements of intensities as low as 1 millivolt/ 
metre The field strength contours of three broad- 
cast stations have been determined From these the 
following coiulusions have been drawn (1) Very 
rapid attenuation of the signal is caused by Australian 
forest areas , this curtails enormously the areas for 
which a satisfactory service is provided (11) The 
effective conductivity of the various types of ground 
surface met with vanes from 4 x 10'“ to 0 07 x 10‘“ 
emu, according to the number of trees in the areeM 
covereil (ui) The use of a longer wave length gives 
a marked increase of intensity at distant points beyond 
forest areas (iv) For daylight transmission over 
seawater up to a distance of 85miles, after the applioa 
tion of curvature corrections to the intensity, Sommer 
fold’s formula is correct, to within the limits of experi- 
mental error (v) The efficiency of radiation of the 
throe aerials examined ranges from 48 per cent to 
60 per cent Atmospherics and other distuibanoes 
are less prevalent in Victoria than m Europe or 
America 

Institute of Metals (Annual Meeting), Mar 13 — D 
Hanson, S L Archbutt, and Grace W Ford Investiga- 
tion of the effects of impurities on copper Part 6 The 
effect of phosphorus on copper Phosphorus removes 
oxygen from copper and improves its casting pro- 
perties Small amounts of oxygen can bo found 
together with phosphorus in copper, depending on the 
amount of phosphorus present Removal of oxygen 
by phosphorus improves the cold working qualities 
of copper Copper contammg up to 0 96 1 2 per 
cent phosphorus can be hot roll^, and up to 0 79 0 96 
per cent cold rolled from cast billet Phosphorus 
improves all mechanical properties of copper studied, 
and raises the softenuig temperature of cold- 
worked material It is seriously detrimental to 
electrical conductivity The wrought alloys of higher 
phosphorus content exhibit a small amount of age- 
hardening after suitable heat treatment — R Genders 
The alununium brasses Over certain ranges of com 
position, the presence of aluminium in brass has a 
beneficial mfluence in several directions, especially as 
regards resistance to corrosion and to oxidation at 
high temperatures The composition of the alloys can 
be adjusted to give a wicte range of meohamcal 
properties — C F Elam The diffusion of zmo m 
copper crystals This only takes place to a limited 
extent at nigh temperatures When a ^ brass crystal 
was heated in zmo vapour, a layer of y brass was 
deposited which was alro a crystal The relationship 
between the two crystals was found to be sometimes 

r rallel growth and sometimes a twm — L Dayiei and 
Wright Protective value of some electro-dmiosited 
coatings Specimens of steel, brass, phosphor bronze, 
and copper were plated with cadmium, zmo, nickel, 
and ohronflum, of thicknesses 0 0001 m , 0 0005 m , 
0 001 m , and 0 002 m , fend exposed to corrosion 
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■prays of salt and eulphuno aoid Cadmium afforded 
o^tw protection than amc agamst the aulj^uno acid 
smy Agamst the salt spray, the thinnest deposits 
of smo gave better protection than the corresponding 
oadmram deposits In general, for equal tfaicknesses 
of amc and cadmium, the mtnnsic protection afforded 
by the sunc more than compensates for its higher 
solution pot«itiaI Chromium deposits afforded no 
protection whatever to steel, but veiy good protection 
was afforded to the non ferrous basis metals A 
deposit of 0 002 m mokel is necessary to give any 
degree^)! permanent protection to steel For general 
purposes, mokel deposits are most suitable, but no 
deposit can be recommended unless the service con- 
ditions are known — R Lancaster and J G Berry 
A note on zinc base die casting alloys Small quan- 
tities of magnesium added to a zmc base alloy, 
hardened with copper and alunumum, causes a 
variation m the physical properties, and a diatmct 
change m the oryetalhne structure —Bernard P 
Hsigh and Brinley Jones Atmospheno action m 
relation to fatigue m lead An oil bath round the 
test-piece, or even a water bath, greatly delays 
fatigue m lead, and a thm layer of grease delays 
fatigue appreciably A bath of acetic acid appears to 
eliminate fatigue m lead, although a than flhn of the 
same acid does not do so Ihe fatigue fracture of 
lead IS mtercrystallme only round the margm It 
appears that oxwen diffusee through lead subject to 
oyoho stress , and that, at an appreciable depth below 
the surface, it provokes a conjomt chemical and 
meohamcal action that leads to fatigue cracking — 
W R D Jones A note on metamo magneeium 
Rei^illed magnesium of 99 99 per cent magneeium 
IS obtainable at such a reasonable price, m view of its 
punty, that it can be used in metaUogrophic researches 

Edimbuboh 

Royal Society, Mar 3 — W N Me Clean River 
flows of the Ness Basm After explainmg briefly the 
need for flow measurements and for contmuous records 
of water levels on our nver systems, the author pomts 
out the peculiar value of the Ness Basin for naviga 
tion, fishing, water supply, and water power The 
measurements described form the basis of the 
quarterly reTOrts giving the daily rainfall, water level, 
and flow of the nvers of the Ness Basm (SeeNATUBE, 
Mar 1, p 334 ) — Gertrude Lilian Biles and Cecil 
Edgar Tilley Metamorphism m relation to structure 
m the Scottish Highlands The teotomo structure of 
the Dalradian sedunents of the south west and central 
Highlands is considered m detail m relation to the 
regional metamorphism which these rocks display A 
zonal metamorphio map of the greater part of the area 
has been made The fundamental large scale folding 
of the tjrpe postulated by E B Bailey is confirmed, but 
a different structural interpretation of the Loch Awe 
region is suggested The identity of the Ardnshaig 
and Ben Lawers schists as seen m the ontical area in 
the vicmity of Dalmally is upheld and the rocks of the 
Loch Awe basm are considered as a contmuation of 
the rock sequence of the Cowal area A table of 
correlations of the rocks of the several distnote (Islay 
BaUachuhsh, Loch Awe, Loch Tay, etc ) is given, the 
stratigraphioal sequence as developed begumuig with 
the Elide Flags Individual oorrek^ons mdiu^ 

Islay Lime = BaUachuhsh =TayvaIlich =Blair Atholl 
stone and Limestone Limestone Senes 

Black and Slates and 

Schists Schists 

^ the identity of the well-known boulder beds of 
Poitadraig, Loch na CMlo, and SohiehaUion Tlio 1 

metamorphism IS regarded as developing man original ‘ 

Dalradian geosyncGne a depth metamorphnm in j 
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which temperature and the stress necessarily incident 
upon morease of temperature have been the prune 
factors The development of large scale recumbent 
folding during this process has led to inversion of the 
metamorphio zones over wide areas 
Pabis 

Academy of Sciences, Feb 17— A Buhl The 

S lamfloation of famihcs of analytical surfaces — 
tercel Brelot The equationAw =c(a;, y)u(», «)(o>0) 
— Michel Fekete The changes of sign of a function 
m a given mtorval — Beeile Demtehenko A mixed 
problem — Vladimir Bernstein Integral functions 
and Dmohlet’s senes — Paul Livy ^me mequahtiea 
relating to mtegral fimctions — L Pirot Ibe deter- 
mination of the astronomical positions m view of the 
study of the deviation from the vertical m the 
peninsula of Bnttany — Luis Redds The diurnal and 
annual periods m the distnbution of 1944 earth- 
quakes recorded by the same seismograph The 
analyses show that changes of temperature due to 
the sun, though shght, are an important factor m 
the production of earthquakes — -D Chslongc and 
Ny Tsi Zd The contmuous spectra of hydrogen 
connected with the Balmer and Pasohen senes — 
G Ddjsrdin and R Ricard The structure of the first 
spark spectrum of mercury (Hg II) — J Perreu The 
limitmg heat of solution of sodium hyposulphite and of 
hydrated magnesium sulphate — Armel Sdrault The 
special alummium bronzes with zinc, sihoon, and 
antimony Tables are given showmg the influence 
of zmo and of silicon on the hardness of alummium 
bronzes — Ch Bedel Compact fused silicon and the 
density of this element Accurate density measure- 
ments on samples of silicon prepared m vanous ways 
showed that crystallued silicon and fused sihoon have 
toe same density, 2 33, provided that the fused 
silicon, which is hable to oontam some small oavities, 
18 powdered before takmg its density — Georges Lsude 
Now syntheses of oyamo aoid and urea by oxidation 
of carbon and its derivatives m the presence of 
ammoma The oxidation of numerous organic com- 
pounds was effected by a solution of potassium 
permanganate m the presence of concentrated 
ammonia In every case the production of a cyanato 
was proved this moluded even sugar carbon — 
Deluchst A class of benzene glycols A description 
of the reparation and properties of glycols of the 
type CjHjCH OH B)„ m which R was methyl, 
ethyl, propyl or benzyl — R Cornubert The possible 
existence of several dibenzylidene-cyclo pentonones 
— Marcel Godchet and Max Mousseron The hydro- 
gwiation of ootohydrophenazme — Ch Brtoux and 
Edg Jouis The neutrahsmg action of hydraulic 
lune silicates on toe soil — Cannon The sympathetic 
system as an agent of stability of the organism 
After removal of the two sympathetic tnnms, the 
animals (dw, cat, ape) Uved m the laboratory sevenr^ 
months The basal metabolism was unchanged and 
the reproductive functions remamed mtaot Tem- 
perature control was affected and resistance to heat 
and cold wm reduced The other changes produced 
were such that the animals if set free could not long 
mamtam their normal existence — F Rathery, R 
Koubiltky and Mile Yvonne Laurent' Hie glyconnic re- 
charge of toe liver — Philippe Febre The law of neuro- 
muscular stimulation by short electric discharges 
m man — A Leulier and L Revel The looahsation of 
virtual adrwialme— G Mouriquand, A. LeuUer and 
P Sedallien The arrest of the diphtheno mtoxioa- 
tion by the placenta The expenmoits desortoed 
that m the gomea-pig the placenta arrests the 
diphtheno toxm, or at least, toe phenomena of 
intoxication to which it grves rise, especially so far 
as the suprarenal capsules are concerned. 
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The Rationalisation of Chemists 

T houghtful men and women, surveying the 
part that science has played in the hves of 
the present generation, have no illusions ooncennng 
its potency, for good or for ill, in controlhng 
the deetmy of their successors To have seen 
science m the grip of Mars, to have watched the 
wonderful service of chemistry to medioine, is to 
know how true it is that knowledge applied is power 
acquired , those who have lived through a clash 
of arms in which science, whether acknowledged 
or not, dominated pohey, strategy, and tactics, find 
no difiSculty in applying, indeed they are con- 
strained to apply , that same exjienence to the prob- 
lems of the post War world In the mdustnal 
troubles of to-day— -depression, loss of overseas 
markets, unemployment — they recogmsp mevit 
able casualties m the battle of industrial wits, and 
they know that the struggle must end m favour of 
the best equipped battahons , if they did not know 
it before, they realise now the truly vital position 
of the scientific basis of industry in the nation’s 
life Once agam science will dominate pohoy, 
strata, and tactics, and m the intense mdustnal 
competition, over the threshold of which we have 
yet scarcely stepped, tradition will count for Uttle 
beside knowledge, and pnde for nothmg compared 
with progress 

What will m the future be the foundation of our 
national wealth and influence ? Not conquest, 
nor colonisation , our position will depend on the use 
to which we put our heritage of natural resources 
Of the basic mdustnes of Great Bntain, three — 
mining, metallurgical, and chemical — are of pnme 
importance These stand sentmel over our future 
prospenty , it is to these mdustnes, aided at almost 
every step by engmeering, and drawing frequently, 
as occasion requmes, on the resources of knowledge 
gathered by almost every other science, that we 
turn for means to exploit our potential wealth 
The nation which fails to organise its mdustnal 
power will scarcely expect to reap commercial 
rewards , and the nation which fails to employ 
methods at least as efficient as those of ita com- 
petitors will have to go out of business 
Cheousts and chemical engmeers have long been 
considering the position On the commercial side 
we have seen important amalgamations effected 
in order to promote efficiency and economy of effort 
On the scientific side much advance but Uttle re- 
organisation has yet taken place, although the need 
grows with the expansion of oh^moal knowledge 
and influence Nevertheless. Bnti^ chemists fully 
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realise the respcmsibUity of the position occupied 
by their profession, and whilst they subscribe whole- 
heartedly to a policy of international fraternity 
among soientifio workers, they are neither unaware 
nor careless of their own country’s needs They 
are anxious, therefore, to modernise professional 
maohmery m the chemical group of sciences for 
more efFeotive industrial defence and more rapid 
progress They desire to put their house m order 
by eliminatmg duphcate provision and effort, and 
thereby oonsohdating the personnel of the nation’s 
chemical service 

Now chemistry, as is well known, instead of re- 
maining a homogeneous unit m the scientific corpus, 
has almost acquired the status of a sub-group of 
sciences Smoe the foundation of the Chemical 
Society, the first organisation m the world to be 
estabhshed for the special purpose of promotmg 
chemical knowledge, there have grown up various 
societies of chemists and chemical engineers who 
concentrate their attention on different branches 
of the science — how different, chemists alone know I 
Each plays a worthy part m promoting discovery 
and apphcation, and any scheme of oo-ordmationwill 
necessarily have m view the mtensifioation, and not 
the dehmitation, of studies in every field In order 
that the ground may be more thoroughly surveyed, 
and to conserve the limited resources of a profession 
which, on the whole, is m receipt of only a modest 
competence. Prof J F Thorpe, m his recent pre- 
sidential address to the Chemical Society, has 
outlined defimte and considered proposals which 
merit the most careful consideration by the m- 
terests concerned A firm believer m oo-operation 
m science and mdustry. Prof Thorpe seeks to put 
into practice his principles What appears an 
impossibly heavy task for the chemical group 
unaided may become possible by association with 
other branches of science Hence he proposes to 
solve the housing problem by co-operation with 
societies in the mining and metallurgical branches, 
and to promote co ordination of effort m the 
chemical branch by fusion of pubhcations and, 
eventually, of membership 

This twofold scheme seems to us to provide at 
least a firm basis for action. The proposals, by 
seeking to estabbsb a kmd of chemical 'general 
headquarters ’ forming a mut in an even more com- 
prehensive scientific and mdustnal assembly, are 
thereby invested with an importance which is not 
only national, but also impenal Many of the 
prmcipal societies for encouraging ihe aoquisiiaon, 
marahalhng, and dissemination of scientific know- 
ledge, not least those oonoemed witii pure and 
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applied chemistry, are at present restnoteddn their 
usefulness by teing inconvemently and inade- 
quately housed , libraries are scatter^ , there is no 
general information bureau, eve;i meeting rooms 
have to be bmrowed and lent , there is httle social 
intercourse between members of the same branch 
and less between members of different branches, 
office organisations are not m close touch— -in 
short, there u lamentable lack, as regards accom- 
modation, of the elementary needs of mter-group 
efficiency Efforts to remedy the situation have 
been discussed for the past ten years, but proposals 
have hitherto been rendered nugatory by the 
financial burden provmg too oppressive for societies 
supported in so large a measure by the annual 
subscriptions of their members Even under 
pr^ent conditions the Chemical Society, for ex- 
ample, by the exercise of rigorous economy, finds 
it only ]ust possible to show a small credit balance 
when provision has been made for the cost of the 
pubhcations, which is the chief expenditure 
Accommodation and co-operation, then, are the 
needs to be supplied The jomt housing project m- 
volves only half the capital expenditure previously 
envisaged, and it has the ment of securing real co- 
operation with the minimum disturbance of the 
constitutions and functions of the participating 
societies, whilst it will faoihtate fusion should this 
course commend itself at some future time A 
scheme ongmatmg with the mimng and metallurgi- 
cal societies and institutions provided the nucleus 
of the wider project, which now proposes to secure 
collaboration by the Empire Council of Miiung and 
Metallurgical Institutions, the Institution of Mining 
and Metallurgy, the Institution of Mining Engmeers, 
the Iron and Steel Institute, the Institution of 
Petroleum Technologists, the Institute of Metals, 
the Institute of Fuel, the Chemical Society, the 
Society of Chemical Industry, the Institution of 
Chemical Engmeers, and the Institute of the Rubber 
Industry m seekmg financial assistance for the 
erection of a suitable buildmg to serve as a jomt 
headquarters m Westmmster Two-fifths of the 
space, a ventable ‘Chemistry House’, would be 
allotted to the chemical group, and their share of the 
capital sum mvolved would be £140,000 In so 
far as the accommodation then available would not 
be required for immediate occupation by the parti- 
cipating societies, it would be used by ‘tenant’ 
Bometies dneotly connected with the industnes re- 
presented by the constituent bodies The Chemical 
Society’s library would form the nucleus of the new 
library whilst continuing to function, as at present, 
as a sectional bbrary. The central hbruy is. of 
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eoorse, one of the pivote of the whole scheme, as 
also is the proposed bureau of information 
Prof Thorpe fully realises that the problem of 
raising the necessary money is difficult, particularly 
m new of the present great depression m industry 
and the mcidence of high taxation He naturally 
and properly looks, however, to the chief ultimate 
beneficiaries, namely, the industries concerned, to 
afford the greater part of the required support As 
chaurman of the appeal oomxmttee, he finds among 
those engaged m mdustry an eagerness to play a 
worthy part , of the total sum of £350,000 required, 
definite promises amountmg to £130,000 have been 
received This is an encouragmgly large sum, but 
encouragement is tempered with anxiety m respect 
of the remaining £220,000 The Government has, 
we understand, expressed sympathy with the object 
in view, but has refused — we hope not finally — to 
accord any financial assistance 
Such is the outhne of the important proposals 
which affect more than twenty thousand of our 
colleagues Before we turn to the second group of 
proposals, we would offer one or two observations 
on this solution of the ‘ housing problem ’ In the 
first place, we consider the scheme to be conceived 
m the mterests both of science and of the nation, so 
that we unhesitatmgly and whole heartedly support 
it m prmciple Whilst we are not willing at this 
stage to comment on matters of organisation or of 
detail, matters which will assuredly exercise the 
leaders of the professions concerned for some time to 
come, we think the proposals are hkely to be effect- 
ive in their purpose without causing unnecessary 
disturbance of existmg institutions , they have the 
ment of envisagmg more than they are intended 
immediately to aocompUsh, and they promise to 
serve the oommumty Scientific workers obviously 
cannot themselves bear the whole financial burden 
incidental to their pubho service, and we rejoice 
that mdustry is found willing to share it with them 
We mvite industnalists to sow with a liberal hand 
that seed of which they will m due time enjoy the 
fruit , times are hard, but this is an additional 
reason for helpmg to oonsohdate the ranks of their 
wiUmg, mdeed eager, servants 
The attitude adopted by H M Government is, we 
hope, one which will prove amenable to modifica- 
tion on reflection Some consideration is obviously 
due, and will presumably be accorded, to the Chemi- 
cal Society m respect of the surrender of its free 
tenancy of rooms at Burhngton House. In any 
event, it could scarcely represent the extent of 
the public mterest m the scheme Public money 
should be expended for the ultimate good of the 
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pubho as a whole, and in our opuuon the scheme 
which Prof Thorpe has outhned is one which both 
deserves and demands substantial support from the 
pubho treasury We should not hke to think that, 
m its attitude towards the organisation of science 
for the service of mdustry, any government of the 
present day beheves that its responsibihty can be 
discharged by merely recording its approval 

While rightly insisting on the service which 
science renders to the growth of mdustry. Prof 
Thorpe ddies not, of course, forget that which in- 
dustry renders to the advancement of so called 
‘pure’ science He quoted m illustration the 
certainty of advance m orgarac chemistry which is 
associated with the existence in any country of a 
successful and well-established dyestuffs industry 
Large research orgamsations created by firms em- 
ploying many of the most capable chemists m 
Great Britain promote progress m directions which 
are not confined to the special needs of the mdustry 
itself, but equally serve other related mterests 
The further proposals which Prof Thorpe puts 
forward are concerned with the pubhcations of the 
Chemical Society and the Society of Chemical In- 
dustry and with a plan for jomt membership It is 
suggested that joint pubhcation of four journals, in 
addition to the annual reports, should be under- 
taken chemical transactions (monthly), abstracts 
(A and B together), a publication similar to the 
American Industrial and Engineering Chemistry 
(monthly), and Chemistry and Industry — the news 
edition (weekly) There are obvious advantages to 
be secured from such unification, and the proposal 
merits careful exploration Six years’ successful 
work by the Bureau of Chemical Abstracts, itself a 
jomt board, has shown that co operation in pubhca- 
tion IS both possible and advantageous, and there 
are many who look forward to the possibihty of ex- 
tension of the prmciple Moreover, it is believed 
that it could be made financially possible for each 
section of the Society gradually to secure a member- 
ship common to both, while preservmg financial and 
administrative autonomy 
Granted that ultimate fusion of the two societies 
IS desmable. Prof Thorpe’s suggestions reflect prac- 
tical statesmanship and somethmg more than a 
superficial knowledge of human nature Whether 
or not they prove acceptable to chemists without 
modification, he has performed a substantial service 
m so carefully exploring the position and m provid- 
ing a prommng basis for discussion The oppor- 
tunity for action appears to have arrived , chemists 
will Ito well advised not to allow it to pass Many 
years may eli(psft before it recurs 
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The Gramophone 

Modern Oramophones and Eketncal Beproducen 
By P Wilson and G W Webb Pp xvi + 272 + 
12 plates (London, Toronto, Melbourne and 
Sydney Ca^ll and Co , Ltd , 1929 ) 10« 6d 
net 

T he recent development of the gramophone has 
■ presented a stnkmg example of the great 
benefits to be denved when industrial research can 
be directed upon the basic phenomena' ol an m- 
dustry Sufficient co-operation between manufac- 
turers cannot always be secured to finance such 
comprehensive research, and then little more can 
be undertaken than an mitial quantitative defim 
tion of mdustnal processes, as distmct from the 
natural phenomena under lymg them, and a sub 
sequent study of empirical changes made m these 
quantities For a period of some tn enty five years, 
gramophone research was purely empincal and the 
meagre results gave only a product which the 
establishment of broadcasting threatened to exter 
mmate Then the whole gramophone industry was 
suddenly revitahsed by the mtroduction of elec 
tncal recording and the matched imp^ance type 
of reproducer The present volume deals more 
especially with these remarkable advances, all of 
wbch ongmated m the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tones in New York and, we would emphasise, 
were merely by products of an enormous funda 
mental research 

To know then ongm, which happened to he m 
practical telephone desigmng, lends a deeper signifi- 
cance to the book Some fifteen years ago, an 
advanced stage had been reached m the art of 
accurately analysing fluctuating electncal currents 
into then component frequencies and m the cor- 
related art of descnbmg and measunng the char- 
acteristics of mechamcally vibrating systems A 
part of telephone design was, however, empincal, 
because speech and heanng could not then be 
defined quantitatively m physical terms At this 
stage the step was taken which ten years later 
yielded results of such importance to the gramo 
phone It was decided to attempt a quantitative 
defimtion of speech and hearing Now, although 
the ear IS so dehcate, it is so accommodating that 
its use as a measunng mstrument is quite mvahd 
and apparatus of remarkable precision had to be 
developed Since this apparatus proved to be 
costly and often complicated and difficult to adjust, 
it appeared to be of interest only m the research 
laboratory Nevertheless, one of the instruments, 
an electncal transmitter developed m the early 
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stages of the research, is now used to produce the 
modem gramophone record 

- At the beginning of the book, there is an excellent 
discussion of the requirements for perfect repro- 
duction A statement by a music cntic is worth 
quotmg “ When I sit m an acoustically perfect 
hall (full of people), in the best seat for heanng, 
and listen to an orchestra, I hear such and such 
sounds I want to hear precisely this effect from 
a record ” From this simple statement, the 
dependence of the problems of gramophone re- 
production not only upon acoustical, but also upon 
psychological and physiological considerations, is 
clearly evident The acoustical and other physical 
problems occupy the greater part of the volume, 
although some of the vaganes of the human ear 
are descnbed 

The functions of all the separate parts of the 
gramophone, consisting of needle, stylus-bar, dia 
phragm, sound box, tone arm, and horn, are now 
well understood, and it is mterestmg to note that 
of all the readily conceivable forms which a sound- 
box might have taken, the one which was developed 
happens to correspond closely with that which 
modem theory shows to be desirable This theory 
of the design of the whole system from the needle- 
point to the mouth of the hom has been developed 
on the Imes of the new electro mechamoal acoustics, 
which utilises the analogies between electrical cir- 
cuits and mechamoal systems Practice lags behmd 
theory because of the difficulties of providing and 
measunng the constants of some of the required 
mechamcal analogues For example, a condenser 
can be made having large capacity with neghgibly 
small mductance, but it is difficult to make the corre- 
spondmg sprmg having comphanoe without inertia 

From the mterestmg results given in the dis- 
cussion of the hom, it is clear that for satisfactory 
reproduction of low notes the horn must be long 
and must end m a wide opemng For example, 
the hom used m the ‘ Movietone ’ reproducer is 
14 ft long, and has a mouth of about 6 ft diameter 
m order to get a sensibly uniform frequency 
response over the range from 00 to 7000 vibrations 
per second The alternative to the use of these 
long horns hes m electncal reproduction from the 
record with the aid of a movmg-coil loud-speaker, 
and some seventy pages are devoted to the com- 
pheated problems of the pick-up and amplification 
So far as the realisation of theoretical requirements 
is concerned, tike complete electrical gramophone 
appears to be less advanced than its acoustical 
nval There is no discussion of the problems of a 
sound film gramophone 
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The inclusion of a work on arohiteotural acoustics 
in the bibliography of books, papers, and patent 
specifications, shows that the authors realise the 
importance of this subject, but no space is devoted 
in the text to its apphcation m gramophone 
acoustics There is but httle detail of the onginal 
wax record, and it would be of interest to know if 
data upon the physical properties of this wax and 
of the ordinary record matenal are available 
These are, however, comparatively minor pomta of 
omission 

It IS pleasant to find that this, the first 
senous book on the gramophone, is so well written 
and trustworthy that it has all the desirable 
properties of a standard work Since the book was 
written, still another ingenious application of 
electro mechamcal analogies has resulted in the 
construction of a motor capable of rotating the 
onginal wax master record with remarkable con 
stancy of speed, ensuring that the grooves m the 
record are even more faithful to the onginal sound 
(Elmer, BeH Xo6« jRerord, 7, 445 60 , 1929) 

W H Gboroe 


Science and Philosophy 

Philosophy by Way of the Sciences an Introductory 
Textbook By Prof Ray H Dotterer Pp xv + 
469 (Now York The Macmillan Co , 1929 ) 
10s 6d net 

T his book well represents the remarkable 
change which has come over the study of 
philosophy within living memory People who 
studied philosophy at one of our universities thirty 
or forty years ago were almost invariably mtroduoed 
to the subject on historical hnes It was assumed 
that the best mode of approach to the problems of 
philosophy lay through the historical systems, 
beginning with the Greeks and ending perhaps with 
Kant and Hegel So far as Bntam was concerned. 
It was a study most assiduously cultivated north of 
the Tweed, and when an English chair of philosophy 
became vacant, the list of appbcants was bestrewn 
with the syllable ‘ Mac ’ Philosophy was regarded 
as a thing apart, an intellectual luxury, something 
of a holy mystery The philosopher’s colleagues, 
especially those of the faculties of pure and applied 
science, were apt to regard his mmistrations as 
harmless diversions , or as interesting attempts to 
solve problems which, unlike those of physics and 
biology, were in the nature of the case insoluble. 
It was all part and parcel of the general attitude 
men of science, at a tune when positive soiencie 
was making astonishing jBPogress, and seemed 
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capable of leaving no problem ultimately un- 
resolved 

Gradually, however, a change has come over the 
scene, a change to which both sides have con- 
tributed Although, of course, the history of 
philosophical systems holds an important place in 
a certam type of umversity oumoulum, yet it has 
become oustomary to introduce the student to the 
mam philosophical problems as they appear to the 
modem mmd, to show him what philosophy ‘ is all 
about ’, before plunging him into the history of the 
systems , and the advanced student becomes aware 
that the old puzzles have to be viewed m new 
lights, and that new puzzles have to be added 
to the old, under the impulse of the strenuous 
thought that is being devoted to philosophical 
issues m our time It would be easy to name a 
whole crop of books, produced smce the begin- 
mng of the twentieth century, which exemplify 
these changes m the pursuit and the teaching of 
philosophy 

Not less stnking is the changed attitude of men 
of science, their modified faith m mechamstic 
explanations of life, and especially of the life of 
man, their consciousness that every Ime of scien- 
tific inquiry leads to problems which (usmg the 
word physics in its older and more general sense) 
are beyond physics, that is, are metaphysical 
Hence the present position, that some of our lead 
mg men of science are also among Our leadmg 
philosophers 

Dr Dotterer is, of course, not the first teacher to 
have led his students to approach “ philosophy by 
way of the sciences ” But we do not recall any 
introductory text-book which conducts its reader 
along this road so thoroughly and competently as 
the book under consideration Other writers are 
content to propound the problems of metaphysics, 
and incidentally to show that they begin where 
scientific explanation leaves off Dr Dotterer takes 
the hold course of devoting one half of his book to 
a survey of the sciences — what they have achieved, 
and where their difficulties begin A statement of 
the achievements of astronomy and geology is 
followed by a statement of the corresponding per- 
plexities Is the world-process teleological 1 Is 
reahty flmte or infinite * What is the relation of 
time and space ? And so on The achievements 
of physics, chemistry, and mathematics suggest 
perplexities about the constancy of our unite, and 
the absoluteness or relativity of motion Similarly, 
the achievemeiit|f[ of biology and psychology suggest 
perplexities about development, and tke mter- 
! relations of mm^ and body<. Noi all his fellow 
ol 
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teachers would agree with the author’s attempt to 
summarise the aohieTements of soieuoe, and some 
of them might charge him with an assumption of 
omniscience He took the nsk, and all we can say 
IS that we think he justifies himself 

So the first half of Dr Dotterer’s book leaves us 
with a somewhat bewildering bunch of ‘ perplex- 
ities each of which presents a problem in philo- 
sophy Some of them are philosophical ‘ oheetnuts 
Buch'^s the issue between realism and nominalism 
Among the other problems are the ontenon of 
truth, the problem of being, determinism and its 
opposite, the authority of values, and the behef 
in progress 

Dr Dotterer has wntten primarily for students 
of philosophy, but ho has aimed at producing some 
thing more than a text book, and in our judgment 
he has succeeded To make philosophical discus 
sions clear to the general reader is not an easy task, 
but it 18 here acoomphshed The author writes 
lucidly and forcibly, and his criticism is always 
mark^ by modesty and samty The general 
reader — and for the present purpose the student 
of science may be so described — will find this 
book a most useful introduction to the abstruse 
but ever alluring problems of metaphysical 
speculation 


Bacteriology m Medicine 

The Pnnctples of Bacteriology and Immunology 
By Prof W W C Topley and Dr G S Wilson 
In 2 volumes Vol 1 Pp xvi + 587 + xvi 
Vol 2 Pp vm + 689 1300 + xx (London 
Edward Arnold and C!o , 1929 ) 50« net 

T he authors of this book say, “We have 
attempted on the basis of our personal ex 
perienco m post graduate and undergraduate 
teachmg to provide a text book which will be of 
service to those students of medicine and biology 
who wish to make a senous study of bacteriology, 
and its appbcation to the problems of infection 
and resistance ’’ This very desirable end has led 
them, we think wisely, to divide the book into two 
volumes, so as to treat m the first place the bio- 
iogioal aspects of baotena, and after that has been 
dealt with to pass to the subject of infection and 
the apphoation of bactenology to medicme and 
hygiene 

Vol 1 18 divided uto two parts, the first j 
of these deals with general bacteriology, and 
after giving a short, but intereeting, biatonoaJ I 
outhne, the authors proceed to the biologioal and | 
physiological characteristics of bactena — ^their j 
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growth and resistance to physiOBl and chemical 
agents, serum reactions, bactwial variation, classi- 
fication, and, finally, they give some practical 
details and a well-wntten chapter on the Twort 
d’Herelle phenomena 

Though all these chapters bear evidence of wide 
reading and good critical judgment, wo would 
specially praise the one on serum reactions and 
antigemo structure of baotena This somewhat 
difficult and, at present, rather confused subject 
has been made clear to any mtelhgent reader, and 
the views of the vanous wnters on this subject are 
given With great fairness The chapter on bao- 
tenal variation is also a very valuable one, and 
disinfection is treated very fully 

The authors have thought it necessary to adopt 
the American clajssification This we feel is still 
crude and unsatisfactory, and we regret its adoption, 
though possibly if we had been the authors we 
would have been forced to do as they have 
done 

Part 2 of the first volume concerns itself with the 
desonption of the various bacterial species This 
18 well written, and the illustrations are, on the 
whole, very satisfactory We welcome the absence 
of detailed descriptions of techmque which load 
up uselessly so many text books on bacteriology 
Why wnters on bacteriology should give half a 
dozen or more difi^erent methods for staining a 
special bacterium has always been beyond our 
conception, and it is a joy to find a book where 
this 18 not done, and where the authors have 
deliberately omitted these 

Vol 2 deals with bacteriology m its apphcation 
to medicine and hygiene Part 1 deals with in- 
fection and resistance, and in a work of this kind 
for which Prof Topley has done so much one 
naturally expeeffi a great deal We have not been 
disappointed The facts are very clearly put, and 
the critical work is of a high order Part 2 is very 
well done, and medical men deahng with any of 
the baotenal diseases will find valuable information 
on almost ©very page 

We congratulate the authors on the production 
of an extremely valuable text -book, one which 
should find a place not only m every bacterio- 
logical and pathological laboratory but also on the 
bookshelf of every medical man The task must 
have been a very difficult one, for one must recog- 
nise that bactenological literature is, at present, 
somewhat chaotic The authors must have read 
widely, but the strongest feature is the independ- 
ence shown m departing from the usual text-book 
routine J M. 
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' Our Bookshelf. 

/niftc LondtnmnB to lUuatratvma of Flowenng 
Plants, Ferns and Fern AUtes Being an emended 
and enlarged edition continued up to the end of the 

K 1920 of Pntzel’s Alphabetical Register of 
resentations of Flowering Plants and Feme, 
compiled from Botanical and Horticultural Publi- 
cations of the XVIIIth and XIXth Centuries Pre- 
pared under the Auspices of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society of London at the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew, by 0 Stapf Vol 2 Pp iv + 
648 (Oxford Clarendon Press , London 
Oxford University Press, 1930 ) 10^ net 
In October 1929 the first volume of this important 
work made its appearance It mcluded all plants 
from Aa to Campanopsis The editor, Dr Stapf, 
and his collaborators nave now broQght their great 
task one stage further with the issue of Vol 2, 
which appeared about Christmas 1929, but is dated 
1930 It consists of 648 pages and is, therefore, 
of almost exactly the same size as Vol 1 It 
coluprises references to illustrations of all plants 
from Campanula to Dysphania inclusive The 
Clarendon Press is once more to be congratulated 
on the excellence of the printing 

The work is recognised by very many as one of 
great utihty and a trustworthy and voluminous guide 
to all who desire to see pictures of plants or parts 
of plants belongmg to the groups cited in the title 
It should, m this respect, supply every need of the 
practical gardener, be he florist or arboriculturist, 
and of the botanist, whether he be systematist, 
morphologist, or dilettante collector The work 
will help to direct attention to a good deal of the 
older literature which has been neglected m the 
past and frequently contains much that is valuable 
It will be found to fill many a gap caused by the 
omission of pictures of intrinsic merit in themselves, 
but which, for one reason or another, have been 
entirely left on one side by botamcal workers It 
should also pomt the way to a proper discnmmation 
in the choice of illustrations in the future 

Another important function of the “ Index ” 
consists in the revision of the nomenclature of well 
known large genera such as Bignonta, Crrdon, 
Pinus, etc , which hitherto have includ^ a con 
fused medley of plants which, according to modem 
ideas, should be placed m quite distmot genera 
This revision, let us hope, may have some effect 
m induomg gardeners to name their plants more 
correctly W C W 

Handbuch der biologischen Arbeitsmethoden 
Herausgegeben von Prof Dr EnliPAbderhalden 
LieferungSO? Abt 9 Methodender Erforschung 
der Leistungen des tierischen Organismus, 'Deil 6, 
Heft 1 Methoden der Meeresfischereibwdogie 
Die Methodtk fischereibtologischer Unierswchungen 
an Meeresfiscihen Von Adolf Btichmann Pp 
194 (Berlm und Wien Urban und Schwarzen- 
berg, 1929 ) II gold marks 
To those who may wish to acquire a working 
knowledge of the met|iod8 employed m moikm 
soientifio inveetigations of the sea fishMci^, This 
section of Abderhalden’s great * handbook^ can be 
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recommended When considering the subject, it 
should be remembered that the nshenes biologist 
is largely dependent upon data denved from rela- 
tively small samples for his knowledge of the fish 
population he studies It should therefore occasion 
no surprise that great use is made of statistical 
metho(^ to determine the limitations of the samples 
taken, and hence to estimate the probability that 
the samples truly represent the population or stock 
from which they are taken Indeed, much of the 
most valuable work accomplished in recent years 
has been the development of trustworthy tech 
mque based on random samphng It cannot be too 
strongly emphasised that m this field of biological 
mvestigation, where results are to be apphed to the 
great problems created by the commercial fisheries, 
nothmg less than critical mathematical analysis 
can suffice This bemg so, it follows that the 
would be research worker will do well to mclude m 
his preparation the essentials of statistical treat- 
ment of raw data Dr Buchmann’s treatise should 
prove most helpful in mdicatmg the nature of the 
difficulties lymg ahead 

The Great Mathematicians By Prof H W Turn- 
bull (The Great Scientists Series ) Pp vm-l-128 
(London Methuen and Cb , Ltd , 1929 ) 2s 6d 
Tma httle volume — one of a series devoted to the 
history of science — gives, m a very readable manner, 
an mterestmg narrative of some of the greatest 
representative mathematicians from the early 
Egjrptians to Ramanujan In the preface, the 
author says “ Fully conscious of the difficulties of 
the undertalung, I have written this httle book in 
the hope that it will reveal something of the spirit 
of mathematics without unduly burdening the 
reader with its intricate symbolism” Herein hes 
the key to the whole story, for not only has the 
subject matter been very judiciously selected, but 
also the way m which it has been woven mto a very 
human narrative is indeed an outstanding feature 
Undoubtedly, m bis brief delmeation of those 
great personalities who found m mathematics both 
an inspiration and a delight. Prof Turnbull has 
very successfully achieved his purpose, and m so 
domg has rendered a real service to the popular 
development of so abstract a subject As the 
historical account is naturally mcomplete, owing 
to the small size of the volume, a list of books for 
further readmg is given 

A Textbook of Light By Dr R Wallace Stewart 
and Prof John Satterly (The Tutorial Physics, 
Vol 3 ) Sixth edition Pp vu + 363 jLondon 
Umversity Tutorial Press, Ltd , 1929 ) 6s 6d 
This popular text-book, designed to carry the 
student to umversity intermedmte stage, has now 
reached its sixth edition, m which the type has 
been re-set aq^d certain sections have re- 
wntten andrsimplified The opportumty has also 
been taken to add new matter to the chapter on dis- 
persion, which serves both to offer a pleasant approach 
to the study of spectroscopy and to provide cleat 
explanations of many common phenomena, such 
as lunar haloes, which are not always treated well 
in text-books * 
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Letters to the E4itor< 

IThe Xdttor does not hold resp<ma%bU tor 

optmont oxprwed by Am oorroaponde^ Nnther 
eon ha undertake to return, nor to eorreepond with 
the wntere oj, rejected manuaenpte intended tor ihte 
or any other pa/ri of NATtntE Ho notice m taken 
of anonymous communtcatione ] 

QusntttatlT* Analyal* by X-Raya 
Wk have read with much mtereat Prof Heveejr’s 
addr^ to the Bntish Aasociation on “ Quantitative 
Chemloal Analysis by X rays and its Applications ” 
(Natdbk, 124, 841 , 1929) While we are in apeement 
with many of the statements of that address, our 
experiments lead us to somewhat different conclusions 
as to the possibihties and limitations of analysis by 
X-rays 

Qualitative Ancdyaea — The simplicity of the X ray 
spectrum of an element (particularly of its K senes), 
the existence of Moseley’s law, the known facts relatmg 
to the relative intensities of spectral lines and to the 


TOtential required to excite a group of lines, make the 
X ray spectrum of any substance a comparatively 
simple one, and give to the identihcation of the Imes 
a high degree of certamty It is true, however, that 
the experimental diihcultiee of producing such a 
spectrum and of measunng the wave length and 
mtensity of the lines are not mconsiderable 

Prof Hevesy disouuses the important question of 
the excitation of the X ray spectrum of the material 
being analysed This is all important to the practical 
convenience, to the sensitiveness, and to the quemti 
tative acourauiy of X ray analysis Three methods of 
excitation can be used In the first the material is 
bombarded m the vacuum of the X ray tube by 
cathode rays, in the second by Lenard rays outside 
the vacuum, and in the third, used by Prof Hevesy, 
by primary X rays which fall On the material either 
inside or outside the X ray tube 
The first method mvolves all the difficulties of high 
vacuum techmque, and is unsuitable for volatde sub- 
stances A discussion of these methods cannot be 
nven here, beyond noting that the second method has 
the important advantage of producing a character 
istio sp^rum free from general radiation It may be 
noted, too, that the metals and their alloys lend them 
selves to the first method, and when water cooled can 
be subjected to mtense cathode ray bombordmoit 
The pimuction of a strong beam of X-rays from a 
* non-metal is, however, muw more difficult 
, No 3163, VoL 126] 


PrcKf, Hevesy refers to the sensitivities of analysis 
by X rays, and to the relaWe advanti^es of the 
optical and X ray methods of speotrosoopio analysis, 
but it u not clear whether his remarks refer to quanti- 
tative or quahtative analysis In the detection of a 
small quantito of a given element in a mixture of 
elements by X-ray spectroscopy, a much higher degree , 
of sensitiveness can be obtam^ than Prof Hevesy 
and other writers on this question have claimed 
Pig 1, A, reproduced from a paper by the writers 
and Mr A H Turner (Proc Roy /Soc , 124, 268 , 1929), 
shows the K spectrum of a zmc containing 7 parts in 
10* of (xmper, and B shows the K Imes of a zmc con- 
taming 3 in 10* of iron It is evident that 1 m 10*, 
possibly I m 10^, of iron m zinc could have been 
detected The detection of small amounts of im 
purities in non metals (usually examined in the form 
of powders) is more difficult than m metals, as famt 
Imes may be masked by a dark background of con- 
tinuous radiation from the metal upon which the 
powder is placed, and by scattered radiation It is, 
therefore, desirable to use as this metal one of low 
atomic number (for example, aluminium), and to 
select a voltage such that the wave length 
of maximum energy in the oontmuous 
spectrum does not comcide with that of 
the spectral line sought The photo 
graphic film must be protected from 
scattered radiation by suitable screens 
Several quantitative methods of ana 
lysis by optical spectroscopy are m use 
One due to Lookyer depends on the vana 
tion m the length of certain lines in the 
arc and spark spectra of an element with 
the amount of the element present , an 
other, due to Hartley, relies on the per 
sistence of certam lines m the spark 
spectra of solutions when the element 
giving the Ime is present only in very 
small amoimt , while the third, and most 
successful, IS based on the discovery of 
de Oramont that each element has several 
sensitive luies, or ‘ raies ultimes which 
reveal its presence, m some oases, for so 
little of It as 1 part in 100,000 The 
amount of the element present can be 
determined with fair accuracy by the number of its 
lines which ceui be observed Unfortunately, how 
ever, for many elements all the lines vanish for con 
centrations of less than 1 m 10,000, and a further 
difficulty with a mixture of elements is the masking 
of the sensitive Imes of one element by the strong Imes 
of another 

With the X ray method, the entire spectrum of an 
element persists even for amounts less than 0 0001 per 
cent, and thus the difficulty of identifying its Imes does 
not increase for small concentrations to the same 
extent as it does for the optical spectra 

Quantitative X Ray Analysis — Profs Coster and 
Hevesy, incidental to their discovery of the element 
hafnium, were the first to develop a quantitative 
method of X ray analysis They determined the 
amount of that element in a number of mmerals by em 
empirical method in which tantalutn was added to a 
mineral until m the spectrum of the mixture the 
tantalum L a, Ime (\ => 1 618 A ) gave the same blacken- 
mg on the phot^raphic plate as the hafnium L oj line 
(^» 1 666 A ) The amount of hafnium present was 
taken to be ^ual to the amount of tantalum added 
In a paper which is bemg published m the Proceed- 
ings of the Royal Society, we have described a quanti 
tative method which gives the ratio of the amounts 
of the two elements present m an alloy for a wide range 
of values of the ratio This method is not restricted, 
as is that of Coster and Hevesy, to discovering when 
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the elements are present m equal amount, and no 
addition of an element to the substance to be analysed 
needs to be made The assuRmtion is made that, tor 
an alloy of two elements of nearly equal atomic 
number, the ratio of the number of the atoms of the 
two elements present is equal to the ratio of the 
mtensities of corresponding lines (say the K a, tines) 
m the spectrum of the alloy, provided these lines are 
excited under equivalent conditions The X ray Ime 
intensities are determine*! photographically by photo 
metermg the Imes, and by determming the X ray 
Hurter and Driffield curve of the emulsion used The 
determmation of line intensities m this way is found 
to be both convenient and accurate The assumption 
mentioned has been verified to a quite satisfactory 
degree of accuracy by making an X ray analysis of 
the followmg six alloys of known composition 
Cu 73 per cent, Zn 27 per cent , Cu 1 1, Zn 98 8, 
CuO ll,Zn99 89, 8n71,Cd29, Fb 60 6, Bi 39 6 . and 
12 per cent Zn m Zn-Sn Cu 

The alloys used moluded both heterogeneous and 
homogeneous structures , and in some oases the K 
senes weus used, m others the L senes 

Our observations are not in agreement with those 
of previous workers m respect to the effect of a third 
element, an effect referred to by Prof Hevesy Coster 
and Nishma found that the presence of a thira element 
m a powder mixture affected the accuracy of their 
results m cases when no selective absorption took 
place, and they concluded that the same method as 
we have used was not accurate For alloys, however, 
we find it quite accurate 

T H Laby 
C E Eddy 

Xatural Philosophy Laboratory, 

University of Melbourne, 

Feb 5 

Nature of the Magnetisation Curve of Single 
Iron Crystals. 

In recent years various observers have investigated 
the magnetisation of single iron crystals Their re 
suits differ in several important respects From 
investigations of iron crystals made in these labora- 
tories, we beheve that the observed differences are 
ascnbable mainly to the unsatisfactory accuracy with 
which magnetic field intensity has been estimated 
when the demagnetisation factor is very large, or 
when it IS a function of the magnetisation, as it is m 
specimens that are not ellipsoids In the latter case, 
the only way m which the field mtensi^ can be deter 
mmed is by direct measurement Experimenters, 
strangely enough, have seldom employed this pro- 
cedure, preferring rather to rely on calculation of the 
demagnetismg component of the field mtensity by 
methods which have been shown to rest on mvahd 
assumptions 

The outstanding jproblem evoked bv these die 
crepant observations is the questioi^of whether or not 
th^ are ‘ breaks ’ (abrupt changes '*Sf slope) m the 
magnetisation curves and hysteresis loops The 
existence of this phenomenon was announce by W 
Qerlach (Phys Zeita , 26, 914 , 1926) four years ago. 
Smce th^ its reality has beeai repeatedly confim^ 
or denied by other observers 
We beheve that the breaks appearmg m these 
curves are apunous , and that m the few cases where 
it IS not possible to draw a smooth curve fittmg the 
pomts eoually well, they are due to moorrect setima- 
tion of the field mtensities In support of this idea 
we offer the followmg facts i * 

Whoa a suSloient number of points on 4be ourve 
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are obtained and the actual magnetising field — the 
applied field less the demagnetising component — is 
measured with considerable accuracy, the magnetisa- 
tion ourve has no breaks (Foster, Phys Rev , S8, 1071 , 
1929) If, however, these same data are plotted 
wUhout applymg the measured field mtensity oorrec 
tions, curves are obtamed which m most cases are so 
flattened at the knee that it is possible to construct 
that portion of the curve with one or two sharp 
changes of slope The reason for this is that the 
demagnetismg component of the field mtensity usually 
goes through a rather sharp maximum in the same 
range of magnetisation as is occupied by the knee of 
the curve This maximum is always present m 
uniform cylinders In iron crystals the curve of 
demagnetismg component vs magnetisation, or 
‘ correction curve is unlike that for ordinary iron, 
and IS similar m shape to that obtamed m poly 
crystallme permalloy (Foster, Phd Mag , 8 , S12 , 



1929) In no case is this correction curve the familiar 
straight line (‘ shearmg curve’) which has been so 
generally assumeil 

There have been three other researches m which 
the intensity of the actual magnetising field was 
measured In two oases (Dossier and Gorloch, Zeits 
f Physik, 44, 279 , 1927 , Ones and Esser, Archtv f 
Elektrotech , 22, 146 , 1929) the authors show curves 
with breaks , but there are not enough points in the 
region m question to justify them In the third 
(Wolman, Archxv f Elektrotech , 19, 385 , 1928) the 
published curves are smooth Sitoo {Zeet^f Phyatk, 
M, 649 , 1929), whose specimens were cylinders with 
rounded ends, regards the fact that his uncorrected 
curve IS broken as proof that the true curve must be 
regarded as a broken one Our determmation of the 
actual field corrections for cylmdncal iron crystals 
mdioatee that the unoorrected ourve is flattened 
at the knee The explanation of the breaks is 
illustrated m Fig 1 

Donald Fostbk 
BichabD M Bozobth 
Bell Telephone Laboratones, 

New York, N Y , 

Jan 16 
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Atmoaphwtic Ugbt Golutnns from ArtUldal UgUt. 

Bbuxiaite beams of bght, appearing to go upwards 
vertically from street lamps and electric signs, are 
seen here frequently durum the winter months The 
accompanying photograph (Fig 1), taken on the 
evening of FA 4, shows a tjmical case 
Ihe Deams a« seen o^ when the air is filled with 
snow or ice crystals These apparently act as re* 
flectoFB, smce the beams from neon signs show the 
same colour red as the source itself Examination 
of the beams through a Kiool prism mdicates that they 
are impolansed 

* — ^ ' *' '■ m the evenmg 


e under sides 



horizontal surface at a height of 000 feet Woiild 
serve to produce rays coming down at that angle. 
The natrownees of tiie beams u m favour of this 
of the phenomenon 

As to the exceptional observation of Jan 3, it is 
likely that crystals of two types were presmt , laminar 
crystals were responsible for the vertical column On 
the analogy of the mock sun rmg, the horizontal beams 
must have been due to the reflection of hght from the 
faces of pnsms floating with their axes vertical Two 
reasons for the assumption of this position are known 
Either the crystals contain air bunblea or they have 
flat crystals attached to them to serve as parachutes 
The latter explanation is the more hkelv m the present 
instance, for flat crystals were certa 
It 18 known that pnsms can grow oi 
of flat cr 3 i 8 tal 8 

The beams inclmed at 46“ have no ana- 
logue m daylight observations Such beams 
might be due to light reflected twice, 
once at a vertical simace and once at a 
honzontal surface 

The growth of brilliant lUummation m 
the cities of the north will provide an 
opportumty for the observation of vanous 
other phenomena If an artificial mock- 
sun rmg can be seen, the mock suns them- 
selves ^ould be looked for as well as the 
circular halo Mr Cume is to be congratu- 
lated on hiB pioneer work m this field 
The suggestion may be added that when 
possible the Jorma of the crystals should 
be recorded as well as the optiom phenomena 


these were honzontal, while the other two were m 
olmed at an angle of about 4S° with the honzontal 
Hie horizontal beams were apparently of the same 
intensity as the vertical beam The molmed beams 
were just visible 

Up to the present I have been unable to find a 
mention of this phenomena m the literature on the 
subject, or to suggest a reasonable explanation 

B W Cmmot 

University of Saskatchewan, 

Saskatoon, Sask , Feb. 8 


Liqhx columns over artificial hghts have been 
deeonbed previously, but Hr Cume appears to be 
the first to photograj^ the phenomenon 
The columns can be explained m the same way as 
sun pillars Mr Cume sug^ts that the light is 
reflected from the surfaces m loe crystals We may 
add that to produce vertical oolumna the r^eotmg 
surfaces must be nearly honzontal The effective 
crystals are probably laminar A fiat disc falling 
slowly through the air keeps nearly honzontaL 
In the explanation of the sun pillar, stress has to be 
laid on the fact that the falling diso will wobble or 
even spm so that the reflecting surfaces ars not 
stnotly honzontal and the pdlar is analogous to the 
streak of light produo€)d by reflection from rippM 
water Columns such os areahown m Fig 1 might 
be due, however, to refleeticn from stiMy hon- 
zontal surfaces at different heights m the atmosphere 
The -elevation of the t^est of the columns may 
be estunated at about 12° If the source of tbu 
|3|^t was a mils from the camera, (Section from a 
r No 8163, ioh. 126] 


In a short notice m IHe Naturwvaen- 
adwften, Dec 20, 1929, I published a new method of 
determining the heat of dissociation of oxygen (128 
koal ), companng the speotroscopical dissociation of 
nitrogen peroxide with the thermal decomposition 
according to the scheme 

VhotoobnnlMl NO,-RO+ O - 7nio«I (AS700) 

Tbtrmsl NO.-RO+iOt-lS koal 
In a letter m NATimn of Feb 8, p 202, Prof- V 
Henn has calculated — using exactly the same method 
and values adopted by me m my note — this heat of 
dissociation, and amves, of course, at exaot^ the 
same value of 128 koal It should be stated here 
that my computation of the dissociation energy was 
based not only on the fine work of Nomsh on the 

f hotoohenuoal decomposition of nitrogen peroxide 
ut also on my own speotroscopical mvestigations of 
the absorption spectrum of this molecule. 1 found 
that predissooiation took place between X3700 and 
X3800 A A full account of this new method of 
determining spectroscopically heats of dissociation 
was given at the meeting of the Physikahsohe Qesell- 
Bohaft at Kreuznaoh on Nov. 28, 1929, and will be 
published m Zetta t phya Chetme (B) 

I would eepeoialfywish to emphasiae here that my 
method may readily be extcndM to other problems. 
From the Uiermal deoonqiosition of ozone according 
to the analogous scheme 

it M]owb that photochemical decomposition should 
statrt at about X9600 if the disaooiatim produote are 
normal 0« and normal O, or at about XlIOQ or lees, 
if some excited molecule or atom is ihe end jirodnet. 
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0|i the other head, the photoohemioal formation of 
oeone will start firrt at X2200, since the existence of 
oxygen atoms is required for this reaction Decom 
position of ozone was found at xeooo (Kistia* 
kowski) and X4360 (Bonhoeffer) and formation at 
X2070 (Warburg) m agreement with the above 
stat^ent 

In the same way the energies of different C H 
’ ’ ’ arbon compounds might be deter- 

rmaldf'^"’-' 

Photochcmtesl E|00-H00+ H - 


ECO - CO+ E + 4kosI (I) 

The energy of the C H bond m formaldehyde is 107 
kcal (acetaldehyde 93 koal , benzaldehyde IlOkool — 

g redissociation at X3050 and X2660 according to V 
[enn and 8 A Sohou) Therefore it requires 111 
kcal to excite normal (bivalent) carbon monoxide to 
the tetravalent =C = O molecule, which is responsible 
for the reaction The same value is obtamed from the 
dissociation of carbon dioxide The energy of the CO 
bond, denvixl from spcctrosoopical data, is about 240 
kcal (not very accurately known), whilst the decom 
^Kisition of carlion dioxide into normal carbon monoxide 
and oxygen requires only 130 kcal , so that the 
excitation energy is about 110 koal 

Assummg this value, derived independently from 
two reactions, to bo correct, one is able to calculate 
the energy of the CH bond m methane to bo 116 
koal and that of the C C bond in different hydro 
carbon compounds to be 110 116 kcal, compared 
with the old values of 90 kcal (CH) and 66 kcal 
(C C) The energies of the C -C and CwC bonds 
come out to be about 200 and 300 kcal 

R Mbckb 

Physikalisches Institut, Bonn, 

Feb 28 


Sex In Fungi. 

In their letter m Natube of Mar 1, Prof R Rugglee 
Gates and D V Daran appear to welcome the new 
views on beterothallism m the fungi, such as Dame 
Helen Gwynne Vaughan’s conception of nutritive 
heterothallism, which have come m, as they say, “ to 
reheve the tension on the earher rigid hypothesis of 
fixed + and - strains corresponding respectively to the 
female and the male sex ” 

It 18 only fair to pomt out that Dame Helen Gwynne- 
Vaughan and her colleague, Mrs H 8 Williamson, 
only put forward this suggestion of nutritive hetero- 
thalhsm tentatively and frankly adnut that “ we have 
not yet been able to justify this term ” 

To interpret the various forms of heterothallism 
found m the fungi, the facte discovered m recent years 
must be fully realised Sex heterothallism is only 
one of several forms of heterothallism, and it is per 
haps due to the confusion between these various forms 
that the theory of multiple sexes has gained such a 
hold A much simpler and mote workable hypothesis, 
as pomted out by Bnmswik, is the conception of two 
sexes, the inter reactions between thran bemg con- 
trolled by one or more factors other than sex factors 
These oontrolUng factors are held by Kmep to be 
positive sex factors, by Brunswik to bo negative 
sterility factors, and, as the latter also pomts out, 
the o(»ioeptlon of one or more stenhty foctoif elunin- 
ates the necessity (oh the poeitive sex factor bypo- 
theski) for the assuii^tUHi cn multipla allelom^hum 
(to the ntii) to account for the oompletqjlertuity be- 
t'lfsen geo^pbical racae, as found m so^e of the 
3163. Vox,. 126] 


Coprmi But a corollary must be added to Brunawik’a 
hj^thesis Smee, m a number of casee of Copnm, 
all the myceha of one fruitmg body will show complete 
fertihty towards all the myceha of another frmtmg 
body, the myceha must be potentially bi sexual, al- 
though haploid, and the lack of fusion between oer- 
tam given myoeha from the same fruiting body is due 
to the effect produced by one self sterility factor, or 
by certam given combmations of two self sterility 
faotois 

The work on Humana granulata has thrown a flood 
of light on this problem Here we have a fungus in 
whidi the mono asoospore myceha are to all appear 
ances female, the first case of the kmd to be recorded 
When grown smgly the myceha remain sterile , when 
combmed with each other, half the combmations prove 
fertile The authors rightly pomt out that this is not 
sex heterothallism (hapio synoeoism) If it is a case 
of nutritive heterothallism, then a further assumption 
has to be made, to explain the fact that only half the 
combmations are fertile 

Thus two entirely new assumptions have to be made 
which only add to the complexity of heterothallism 
in the fungi of which Prof Gates and Mr Daran 
complain 

The results, however, can be explained adequately 
in another way, without either of these assumptions, 
as follows 

The myceha must bo self sterile, and although 
haploid must be potentially bi sexual They fall mto 
two definite groups, in the ratio of 1 1, and the 
members of each group are sterile tnter se This 
sterility can be explained on the basis of one self 
stenhty factor Aa This factor and its allelomorph 
would segregate at meiosis in the ascus, so that hmf 
the spores would receive A, and the other half a As 
like will not fuse with hke, myoeha carrying A will only 
fuse with a, and the only possible zygote is Aa On 
this assumption the mono ascospore myceha from 
such a zygote would be of two kinds and would give 
60 per cent of fertile combinations 

This 18 not sex heterothallism but a form of physio- 
logioal heterothallism based on one self sterility factor 
in a hapio synoecious fungus 

The same interpretation might be applied to the 
heterothallic Hymonomycetos , hapio synoeoism with 
one self stenhty factor in the species showmg bi polar 
segregation, and two self sterility factors m the quadri 
p^ar species 

The results of the experiments on Humana (franu- 
lata tend to strengthen the evidence m favour of the 
condition of only two sexes in the fungi, and the 
occurrence of other factors which disturb their mtor- 
reMtions 

With regard to the results of the experiments on the 
heterothalTio Mueem kiemaha (a species showmg true 
hapio hetercBcism), it is not quite clear whether it is 
to be inferred that they bear upon the subject of 
nutritive heterothallism or not The striking mor- 
phoiogical and physiological changes mduced by sub- 
jecting the myceha to adverse conditions are mterest- 
ing, but although zygospore formation may be com- 
pletely inhibitM, there is no evidence of nutritive 
heterothallism, and the repulsion shown by the my- 
celia of both strains suggests some form of staling. 
Neither does the production of imperfect zygospores 
support this View, as the formation of abortive fruitmg 
bodies 18 not unoommon in the heterothaUio fungi In 
toe Hymenomyoetes, some strains are even capable of 
producing haploid fruiting bodies with viable spores, 
but thesA spores are all of the same sex (so called) 

, , D M CAYUiY 

John Junes Hottioultural Institution, 

SlSrtxm Park, 8 W 19. Mar. fl. 
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Projection of Lent Spark upon tlie Yellow Spot 
of tbe Botina 

Thb entopio vieion of tho fovea centralis by an 
instantaneous iliumination, especially by blue u^t, 
may bo well known to ophthalmolorate The follow 
mg observations, which wore made during our physical 
experiments with long disruptive sparks of a oharao* 
tenstic type, may, however, be of some special interest 
A fine straight spark of several centimetres may be 
produced between two spherical electrodes of 3 S cm 
diameter which are contmuously charged up by means 
of» Wommelsdorf machme with about 1 m capacity 
m parallel, provided that a needle point leakage is 
attached to the positive lead at a point not too near 
the spark gap With this arrangement the usual 
irregtuar bendm^ of spark tracks is effectively avoided, 
and nearly stra^ht long sparks may be drawn suc- 
cessively at regular intervals By projecting the 
magnified image of this spark on a ^und glass 
screen by means of a proper photographic lens, we 
obtain a fine lummous line of considerable length and 
of extremely short duration, which appears at the 
same position of the screen m regular succession 
This constancy of spark track can only be obtamed 
with the use of the needle above mentioned 

It is this type of spark which is specially suited for 
the observation of the physiological effect here m 
question Place a blue filter glass m front of the photo 
graphic lens, or before the eye, and look at the image of 
the spark from a suitable distance Using a single eye 
adapted to darkness for a sufficient time, the part of 
the luminous Ime correspondmg to the foveal region 
mpeats very dark and of saturated blue colour 
llie dark segment seems to make a sin^lar jerky 
motion, spreading out a little on both ndes This 
motion can be seen better when a short segment 
of the spark is observed, screening off the remaining 
part by an opaque sheet On lo^ng at a point on 
the immediate outside of one end of the lummous 
streak, lummosity seems to move towards the other 
end Some observers seem to perceive also a moment 
ary contracting motion of the dark segment at the 
besnnning or the end of the expanding motion 

Outside the foveal region the lummosity appears 
to move towards the yellow spot This may be ob 
served most effectively when the eye is fixed at a point 
outside one end of the long spark image 

Another fact which may perhaps be of special 
mtereet is that when the image of the spark is thrown 
across the centre of the foveal region we may observe 
a pair of faint circular haloes on the two sides of the 
spark track The mtenor of the halo is quite dark and 
the two dark discs touch tbe spark m well os each other 
The screen was covered by a piece of cardboard with 
a sht slightly wider than the spark image, such that 
the famt illumination of the general bMkground m 
the neighbourhood of the spark could be cut off 
The halo remamed This is probably brought about 
by the propagation of excitation along the marginal 
part of the fovea centrahs 

With a yellow filter, the foveal part appears brighter 
than the external part and bounded by dark fnnges 
The experiments may be vewied widely by altenng 
the mtensity and magnification of spark, the distance 
of the eye from the screen, the time interval of succes- 
sive sparks, the tune of adaptation of the eye to dark- 
ness, etc 

The visual angle of the foveal dark semnent was 
measured and found to be cousiderably (Cerent for 
two observers 

Tobabixo Txbada 

Institute of Physical and Chemical Research, 
Tokyo 
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The Absorption Spectrum of Selenium Dioxide- 
Ths fact that selmiiun dioxide, a white solid, gives 
a brown vapour has been discussed by Meyer and 
Langner (fier , 60 B, 286, 1027), who conclude that 
the colour must be due to the dioxide and cannot be 
attributed to selenium liberated by dissociation 
The absorption spectrum of selenium dioxide has 
been partially described in a brief note by E J Evans 
and Q N Antonoff (AsfropAys Jour , 86, 277 , 1911), 
who, using 0 006 gm of tne material m an evacuated 
tube at temperatures rangmg from 860° to 900° C , 
observed absorption band neads from X\S930 to 
4470 A and, at the highest temperature, continuous 
absorption below X4200 A But absorption m this 
region will not account for the brown colour of the 
vapour, which is observed, moreover, at temperatures 
of the order of 300° 400° C The spectrum has now 
been photographed m this laboratory on a Hilger 
E 1 quartz spectro^aph and banded structure has 
been found to extend over a much wider range, namely, 
XX3840 to 5740 A 

Evans and Antonoff’s result may be due to the 
selenium dioxide vapour m the tube not being 
saturated, and further to the fact that selenium dioxide 
dissociates rapidly m vaexto For this reason, in the 
present work excess of selenium dioxide was taken 
imd the tube filled with oxygen at a pressure of half 
an atmosphere at room temperature before sealmg off 
The pyrex absorption tube was 1^ metres long and 
was heated electrically to temperatures ranging from 
250° to 400° C according to the region of the spectrum 
it was desired to observe I am mdebted to Mr 
T W Parker, of the Chemistry Department of this 
College, for a supply of freshly prepared selenium 
dioxide 

In the near ultra violet and violet a regular senes 
of diffuse heads is observed, some of which have an 
wpearance of a VMy complex and fine structure 
T%e diffuseness may thus be due to msuifioient 
resolving power In the blue green, green and yellow, 
the obvious regulanty disappears, hut there are a 
number of sharp heads, degraded to the red 

This spectrum is presumably due to selenium dioxide, 
smee saturated selenium vapour at a temperature of 
tbe order of 400° C , in a similar tube, was found to 
give no absorption m the region m question Evans 
and Antonoff obtamed selenium absorption bands m 
this region, but at a higher temperature at 300° C , 
absorption was confined to the region XX3200 3700 
Further, when an evacuated absorption tube was used 
in the preeetit work, the spectrum gradually dis- 
appeared owing to the dissociation of the selenium 
dioxide 

The wave lengths of the band heads are now bemg 
measured, and it is hoped to give fuller details else- 
where S F Evans 

Physics Department, 

Armstrong College (Umversity of Durham), 

N ewoastle-upon-Tjme 


Diseociatlon Energy of Zn, Molecules 
lTha8beenBhownbyme(i;stts / PAys ,55,338, 1929) 
that the disaooiation energy of Hg, moleoiiles is 
greatw than has been supposed Also, for Cd, 
molecules several optical data i^ow that we have to 
deal with hi^ dissociation energy (23 koal /mol 
^en by Jablomdci) The disso^tion enei]^ of 
Zoi molecules found W Winans cannot be considered 
as probable, because Jablondu and Kapuscinski have 
shoim that the oonudemtKHOs of Winans led to 
erroneus value for the diesooietion energy of Cd« 
moleoulee Therefore it seems wtetestfng to meke 
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direct measurement of the evaporation energy of 
2<n, molecules This last value was found from changes 
of the band absorption coefficient to be dependent 
upon the temperature of saturated zinc vapour Pre- 
liminary microphotometric measurements of photo 
graphic plate density were made for three wave 
len^hs, 2313, 2302 and 2S58 A for the range of 
temperatures 790° 920° C The results of ciucula 
tions give a number of values which do not differ 
more than 3 kcal /mol from the average value 32 
kcal mol It is thus possible to give m a table a com 
parison of energies of evaporation of atoms (1), of 
corresponding molecules (2) and their dissociation 
energies (3), for three elements — zine, cadmium, and 
mercury (in kcal /mol ) 


1 

1 

2 

• 1 

Zmo 

30 n 

32 

29 1 

Cadmium 

20 5 

30 

23 1 

Mercury 

14 5 

11 

IS 


The value of evaporation energy of Hg* molecules 
was given by mo in a former paper (1 c ) , the dis 
sociation energy of Zn, and Hg, molecules results 
from the corresponding evaporation energies of atoms 
and molecules , the value of evaporation energy of 
Cdj molecules wore found by putting for the dissocia 
tion energy the value given by Jablonsk: 

These results show that the absorption band system 
of zmo vapour foimd by Mohler and Moore in the 
wave length range 2639 2661 A correspomls to the 
2*P I'A’, atom transition For the author found the 
continuation of this band system m the directions of 
shorter and longer wave lengths , the limit of con 
vergence of these bands corresponds sufficiently well 
to the calculated dissociation energy of Zn, molecules 
8 Mrozowski 

Physical Laboratory of the Society 
of Sciences and Letters, Warsaw 


Electronic Fine Structure in Helium Bands 
ExPBHiMENTAti evidence for the triplet nature of 
the 2 t» 1I, and 2T»rT, terms of the helium molecule has 
recently been given by Prof Miilhken and Dr Monk 



With their grating spectrograms of the band 6400 A 

a t Bev , 34, 1630 , 1929) The resolution mto 
lets (two of the (iriplet components being too 
near to be resolved) is more clearly shoifn. on our 
interference spectrogram of the same band (Fig 1) 
No 3163, VoL. 126] 


The photograph was taken by projMtmg horizontal 
fnnges formed by a 40 plate echelon (resolving power, 
c 400,000) on to the fairly wide slit of a plane gratmg 
spectrograph, the latter givmg a dispersion of 3 2 A 

g er mm m the first order The exposure was one 
our The neon (impunty) Ime 0402 246 A served as 
the standard of measurements, as this line appears 
in two consecutive orders, their distance A\n,„ bemg 
0 64067 A 

The measuiod doublet separations are 
Band 6400 A 

'ITiic'"" 0, oi (T, 0. “ ^ Oii OiT 

AA(A) OU'l Oils Oils 0 114 0100 0 111 0 10 0 08 

(cm *) I 0 354 0 281 0 290 0 278 0 266 0 271 0-24 0 21 


Line I P, 

AX (A) 0 110 

Ac, (ora -•) I 0 208 

Further investigation on this and other helium bands, 
using a tube cooled with h(}uul air, is in progress 
SONAO Imanishi 

The Institute of Physical and 
Chemical Research, 

Komagome, Tokyo, 

Japan, Fob 20 


Coloured Glass as a Deterrent to House Files 
bOMB years ago Messrs W P Hartley, Ltd , jam 
manufacturers, Amtree, glazed their storage ware 
houses with yellow glass The warehouses are 
connected by corridors which wore glazed with 
ordmaiy glass They noticed that whereas there 
were always plenty of flies in the corridors these 
never went into the warehouses They then glazed 
the corridors with yellow glass, and found that they 
got rid of the flies from these also 
Wo have heard of other mstances where coloured 
glasses have been used as a deterrent for flies, and we 
understand that some abattoirs have been glazed 
with blue gloss 

As we were contmually being asked for advice 
on this subject, we decided to carry out some experi- 
ments m an endeavour to ascertain whether the 
house fly was susceptible to ooloured light, and if so, 
which colour was the best deterrent We earned out 
a series of experiments last summer under advice 
from Prof B Newstead, and found that, every- 
thing else being equal, the house fly prefers white 
light to coloured light, and that red and yellow are 
the bwt deterrents Blue and green are not nearly 
so effective The loss m illumination with red gloss 
being too great for general use, it appears that ymlow 
IS the best 

Although it (Minnot be claimed that the use of 
yellow glass is an absolute preventive, it is a very 
effective deterrent, and valuable for use m connexion 
with the storage of food 

We do not suggest the use of yellow glass for any 
budding m which people are contmually employed, 
because it has been found that yellow light is bad. for 
the eyes and general health 
We cannot find a record of any work on this subject, 
and mtend to continue our experiments during the 
coming summer In the meantime we wonder 
whether any readers of Natubk have noticed this 
peculiar attitude of the house fly towards ooloured 
light, and can offer any explanation 

PnjEiNOTOK Bbothbrs Ltd 

Crown Qlaas Works, 

St Helens, Lancs, 

Mat 17 
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ri''HE application of the rotating closed loop 
-L direction finder, both a« a navigational 
instrument and as a useful scientific tool in the 
study of the propagation of electro magnetic waves, 
has been developmg rapidly during the past few 
years So long ago as 1901 the performance of a 
direction finder was being studied in America, but 
dVnngtoits comparative msensitiveness as a receiver 
the modern radio direction finder owes its success 


Radio Direction-Finding by Transmission and Reception.* 

By Dr R L Sbuth-Bosb 

coil, the possibility of obtaimng spurious electro- 
motive forces m the system is mtroduced on account 
of the phenomena generally known as the ‘ an- 
tcima effect ’ of the coil and the ‘ direct pick up ’ 
of signal electromotive force on various parts of the 
receiver These spunous electromotive forces 
make themselves evident by a blurring of the simiai 
zeros, with or without a displacement of these 
zeros from their correct positions The methods 
adopted for overcoming these 
effects are based upon the use 
of somewhat elaborate screening 
ariangements, which were em 
ployed in the first place in the 
construction of direction finders 
for accurate research purposes 
but are now being applied to 
commercial instruments In the 
commercial pattern of rotating 
loop marine threction finder, the 
receiving coil is enclosed in a 
metallic shieldmg tube mounteil 
on a robust column on the deck 
above the operating room, m which 
the rotation of the loop and all 
receiving adjustments can be 
effected when it is desired to 
make bearing observations upon 
any incoming signals In the case 
of such use of a direction finder 
on board ship, the bearing is taken 
relative to the ship’s head, and 
It IS necessary to obtain this direct 
from the compass reading in order 
to make the wireless bearmg refer 
to a great circle direction 

Before the development of valve 
amplifiers made possible the use 
of rotatable multi turn loops, 
Artom, BeUuu, and Tosi suggested 
and used large frames of a tn 
angular shape for directional wire 
less commumcation The largo 
fixed loops employed m this 
arrangement, now generally known 
as the Bellim Tosi system, are 
connected to a radiogomometer, 
an instrument which reproduces 
in miniature the directive properties of the external 
field of the waves Recent developments of this 
system for use in ships have resulted m the employ- 
ment of smaller miuti turn loom which are more 
convemently fixed on board and are shielded in a 
manner similar to the single loops referred to above 
In the application of a direction-findmg sjrstem 
to either manne or aenal navigation, it is import- 
ant to understand clearly the exact conditions 
under which the observed bearings are accurate, 
and m other conditions to appreciate the order of 
magmtude of the possible errors mvolved and the 
means of mitigatipg these where possible An 



very largely to the introduction of valve amplifiers, 
which enamed a moderatclv large reception range 
to be obtained The practical development of the 
instrument, therefore, dates from about 1916 

Thb Radio Dieection Fimdek 
The several commercial types of direction finder 
now in use employ the same fundamental principle 
of the reception of vertically polarised f wireless 
waves by a closed coil In the attachment of a 
valve amplifying receiver to the rotating closed 

• Abitract of « lecture delivered aVthe Koyil ImUtnUo" ™ v«i« * 
t The term vertically polariaed ■ b uaed here to li 
electric force of the wave Ilea In the vertical plane of ~ 
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pomt of view la that of any effect of fog on direction 
finding, since it is generally during foggy weather 
that the majority of marine direction finders are 
called into action The experience of all observers 
for several years past is m agreement that the 
existence of fog, whether local or widespread, 
gives rise to no abnormal effects in direction 
finding 

Various conditions may be present in the neigh 
bourhood of a direction finding station to cause an 
error in the bearing observed on a distant trans 
mitting station JVom various detailed investiga 
tions into the causes of such errors, it is known that 
the most jprominent effects are due to masses of 
metal work and wires, either above or below the 
earth’s surface and to trees In most cases where 
the directional station is situated on land, it is 
possible to select a site which is largely, if not 
entirely, immune from such effects In the ease 
of the use of a direction hndcr on board ship, it 
IS impossible to be clear of the metal work of the 
ship itself, and the resulting bearings are subject to 
a quadrantal error which can either be compen 
sated by circuit adjustment or corrected for by a 
chart 

Another type of error which is of some importance 
m the application of direction finding to marine 
navigation is that due to the deviation of wireless 
waves m crossing a coast line when the path of the 
waves lies approximately parallel to the coast 
On wave lengths of from 450 metres to 1000 
metros, normally used for marine working, the 
coastal error is of the order of 2'’-4® when the 
direction of transmission is within 20° of the coast 
line The error is always such as to indicate a 
bending of the waves towards the normal to the 
coast lino in passing from the sea to the land side 
of the boundary In connexion with these coastal 
errors, it is worthy of note that, with the accu 
mulation of experience of the use of direction 
finders on board ship, it is now becommg customary 
to mark out on charts the ‘ arcs of go(^ bearings ’ 
of various transmittmg stations within which 
results of observations are found to be trustworthy 

As an illustration of the rehabihty of direction 
findmg as applied to marine navigation, the results 
of some tests carried out between a direction 
findmg station on the east coast of England and 
various ship crossing the North Sea may be quoted 
At the various ranges of transmission up to nearly 
120 miles, the limiting error of the direction finder 
bearing was about 4° In more than 80 pr cent 
of the cases the wireless bearing^ were correct to 
within 1°, while the proprtion corr^t to within 2° 
was nearly 96 pr cent These figures refer to 
bearing taken at a shore station on transmissions 
from ships across an mtervemng open «ea path at 
ranges up to about 100 miles Smee it is now 
generally agreed that an accuracy of 2° is adequate 
for most navigation purposes, it is evident that 
under its ordmary conditions of use the direction 
finder is a very trustworthy and useful aid to manne 
navigation Similar results to the above , are 
obtamable with the direction-finder installation 
fitted on board ship and observations made on the 
No 3163, VOL 126] 


transmissions from a shore station A large 
number of fixed beacon transmitting stations are 
now in opration in various parts of the world for 
the specific purpose of emitting a regular scries of 
signals for the use of ships fitted with direction 
finders 

Nu HT Errors 

When the range of transmission is greater than 
the figure mentioned above the accuracy of the 
observed dircc tion finder bearings is liable to de- 






preciate during the hours of darkness, when some 
erratic variations of the observed bearings take 
place, accompamed by a change in quality of the 
signal muiima The general nature of these vana- 
tions can be understood from the tynical graphs 
given in Figs 1 and 2, which show the apparent 
bearings of some fixed transmitting stations as 
observed every few minutes over pnods of twenty- 
four hours at one observing station On the wave 
lengths in question, of 2000-4000 metres, it is 
to be notic^ that the day bearings are much 
steadier m the summer than m the winter months, 
but that m either case the approach of sunset is 
accompamed by an mcrease in the ma^tude and 
frequency of toe vanablo errors which continues 
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throughout the lught until aunnse Such variable major part or the whole of the received signal is 
errors may range up to 90° or more, but it is note- due to the indirect wave which has travelled 
worthy that during the mght period the observed through the upper atmosphere 
beanngs show no signs of a definite systematic In order to explam the variations m apparent 
error, and so the variations are on the whole equally beanngs on the closed type of direction finder we 
distnbuted about the true beanng The larger have been considermg, it is necessary to assume 
errors are also comparatively rare , in fact, that the plane of polarisation of the downcoming 
observations over long penods have shown waves may vary This is undoubtedly caused by 
that it 18 seldom that more than 10 per cent a rotation of the plane of polarisation which takes 
of the night observations give an error exceed place while the waves are travellmg through the 
jing 10° ionised regions of the atmosphere and is due to the 

The cause of the erratic effects and variations presence of the earth’s magnetic field In Fig 3, 
observed generally during the mght penods is diagrammatic illustrations are given of a number 
mtimately associated with the mode of propaga- of simple cases of the reception of wireless waves 
tion of electromagnetic waves over the earth’s sur on a closed loop, and from these it will be seen that 
face This has been the subject of much detailed it is the horizontal component of the electric force 
research dunng the past few years, and it is now of the downcoming waves which is responsible for 
well known that, in general, two sets of waves producing an error in bearing So long as the 
travel between a transmittmg and receivmg vertically jjolarised direct wave is strong compared 
station-— the direct or ground wave, and the in- with the honzontally polarised component of the 
direct or atmospheric wave At short distances downcoming waves, the error in bearing will be 
from the transmitter, the intensity of the indirect small Thus the variations in bearings close to the 
wave 18 generally small, and only the wave trans transmitter will be small, a conclusion which is 
mitted directly along the earth’s surface is of confirmed in practice, for night vanations are not 
importance in producing the received signal At experienced at distances less than about 30 miles 
medium distances, both the direct and the indirect for overland working 
wave are received, while at great distances the (To be continued ) 


Nobel Prize Awards 

T^OLLOWING upon the article in our issue of precision by his discovery of anomalies m nickel 
-I- Mar 29, p 495, on the history and constitu steel alloys 

tion of the committees of the Nobel Foundation, 1926 Prof Jean Perrin (Pans), for his works on 
we pnnt below a complete hst of the recipients the discontinuous structure of matter, and especially 
smee 1901 — the date of the first distribution — for his discovery of the equilibnum of sedimentation 
of Nobel prizes for physics, chemistry, physiology 1929 M Louis Victor de Broglie (Pans), for his 
and medicine, classified according to countnes, each discovery of the wave character of the electrons 
country representing the working domicile of the Germany 

recipient at the time of allotment of the pnze ^ i « ^ 

* ^ 1901 Prof Wilhelm Conrad Rontgen (Mumch), 

Physics in recogmtion of the exceptional services rendered 

Denmark by him in the discovery of the special rays which 

1922 Prof Niels Bohr (Copenhagen), for his have been called after him 
services m the investigation of the structure of 1906 Prof Philipp Lenard (Kiel), for his work 

atoms, and of the radiation emanating from them m connexion with cathode rays 

1911 Prof Wilhelm Wien (Wurzburg), for his 
discoveries regardmg the laws governing the radia- 
1903 Prof Henn Antoine Becquerel (Pans) tion of heat 
In recogmtion of the special services rendered by 1914 Prof Max von Laue (Frankfort on Mam), 

him in the discovery of spontaneous radioactivity for his discovery of the defraction of Bdntgen rays 
One half the prize allottra, the other half divided on passing through crystals 
equally between Prof Pierre Cune (Pans) and 1918 Prof Max Planck (Berlm), for his dis- 

Madame Cune, for special services render^ by covenes m connexion with the quantum theory 
them m the work they earned out jointly m in- Awarded m 1919 

vestigating the phenomena of radiation discovered 1919 FnS Johannes Stark (Greifswald), for 

by Henn Becquerel his discovery of the Doppler effect in canal rays, 

1908 Prof Gabnel Lippmann (Pans), for his and of the decomposition of spectrum hnes m an 
method, based upon the phenomenon of inter eleotnc field 

fetenoe, for reproducing colours by photography 1921 Prof Albert Einstem (Berlm), for his 

1909 Prof Ferdinand Braun (Strasbourg), m servioes to the theory of physics, and especially for 

reco^tion of servioes in the development of his discovery of the law of the photo-electno effect 
wneless telegraphy The prize was divided equally 1926 Prof James Franck (Gfittangen), and 

with G Maroom (Italy) Prof Gustav Hertz (Halle), for their diiwovery of 

j* 1920 M Charles Edouard Guillaume (Shvres), the laws governing the impact of an electron upon 
in recognition of his servioes to the physios of an atom The pnze was divided equally m 1926. 
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Gbbat Bkitain 

1904 Lord Rayleigh, for his investigations into 
the density of the most important gases, and for 
his discovery of argon in connexion with these 
investigations 

1906 Prof Joseph John Thomson, m recog 
mtion of the great services rendered by him m his 
theoretic and experimental investigations rogardmg 
the passage of electricity through gases 

1915 Prof William Henry Bragg and Prof 
William Lawrence Bragg, for their services in the 
analysis of crystal structure, by means of X rays 
The prize was divided equally 

1917 Prof Charles Glover Barkla, for his 
discovery of the characteristic Rbntgen radiation 
of the elements Awarded in 1918 

1927 Prof Charles Thomson Rees Wilson, for 
the method discovered by him of perceivmg by 
condensation of steam the paths taken by elec 
trically charged particles The prize for this year 
was divided equally with Prof A H Compton 
(Umted States) 

1928 Prof Owen Willans Richardson, for his 
researches upon the thermionic phenomenon, and 
especially for his discovery of the law named after 
him Awarded m 1929 

Italy 

1909 Guglielmo Marconi (bom Bologna), m 
recognition of services m the development of wire 
less telegr^hy The prize was divided equally 
with Prof Fei^nand Braun (Strasbourg) 

NETHEBLAJrDS 

1902 Prof Hendrik Antoon Lorentz (Leyden), 
and Prof Pieter Zeeman (Amsterdam), in recog- 
nition of the special services rendered by them in 
their investigations regarding the influence of 
magnetism upon the phenomena of radiation The 
prize was divided equally 

1910 Johannes Diedenk van der Waals (for 
merly at Amsterdam), for his work in connexion 
with the equation of state for gases and hquids 

1913 ftof Heike Kamerhngh Onnes (Leyden), 
m recogmtion of his investigation mto the proper 
ties of matter at low temperatures which led, 
amongst other things, to the production of liquid 
hehum 

Sweden 

1912 Gustaf Dal4n (Stockholm), for his dis 
covery of automatic regulators, which can bo used 
m conjunction with gas accumulators for hghtmg 
hghthouses and light ouoys 

1924 Prof Karl Manne Georg giegbahn (Upp 
sala), for his discoveries and investigaUons m X ray 
spectroscopy Awarded m 1926 
United States 

1907 Prof Albert Abraham Miohelson (Chicago), 
for his optical instruments of precision, and the 
spectroscopic and metrologic mvestigations which 
he earned out by means of them 

1923 Prof Robert Andrews Millikan (Pasa- 
dena, Califorma), for his works on the elementary 
charge of electncity, and on photoelectnc plfeno- 
mcna. 
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1927 Prof Arthur Holly Compton (Chicago), 
for his discovery of the phenomenon known by his 
name The prize for the year was divided equally 
with Prof C T R Wilson (Great Bntam) 

The prize for physics for the year 1916 was 
allocated to the Special Fund for this section 

Chemistry 

Austria 

1923 Prof Fntz Pregl (Gratz), for the method 
of micro analysis of organic substances discovered 
by him 

France 

1906 Prof Henri Moissan (Pans), in recog- 
nition of the great services rendered by him in his 
investigation and isolation of the element fluorine, 
as well as by his introduction to the service of 
science of the olectnc furnace called after him 

1911 Prof Mane Skledowska Curie (Pans), in 
recogmtion of the services rendered by her to the 
development of chemistry, by her discovery of the 
elements radium and polonium, by her determina- 
tion of the nature of radium, and isolation of it 
in a metallic state, and by her investigations into 
the compounds of this remarkable element 

1912 Prof Victor Grignard (Nancy), for the 
so called Gngnard reagent, discovered by him, 
which in recent years has greatly advanced the 
progress of orgame chemistry The prize was 
divided equally with Prof P Sabatier 

Prof Paul Sabatier (Toulouse), for his method 
of hydrogt nating organic compounds in the presence 
of finely disintegrated metals, whereby the progress 
of orgame chemistry has been greatly advanced m 
recent years 

Germany 

1901 Prof Jacobus Hendrik van ’t Hoff (Ber- 
lin), in recognition of his special services m con- 
nexion with the discovery of the laws of chemical 
dynamics and osmotic pressure in solutions 

1902 Prof Emil Fischer (Berlm), m recognition 
of his special services in connexion with his syn- 
thetic experiments in the sugar and purin groups 
of substances 

1906 Prof Adolf von Baeyer (Munich), in 
recognition of his services m the development of 
orgame chemistry and chemical industry, through 
his work on orgame dyes and hydro aromatic 
combinations 

1907 Prof Eduard Buchner (Berlin), in recog- 
mtion of his mvestigations m biological chemistry 
and his discovery of cell less fermentation 

1909 Prof Wilhelm Ostwald (Leipzig), m 
recognition of his works on catalysis, as well as for 
his mvestigations into the fundamental principles 
governing chemical equihbrium and rates of reaction 

1910 Prof Otto Wallach (Gottingen), m recog- 
nition of the services rendered by him to organic 
chemistry and the chemical industry, through his 
pioneer work m the field of alicyolic compounds 

1916, Prof Richard Willstdtter (Mumch), for 
his researches mto the colouring matter of plants, 
especially chlorophyll 

1918 Prof Jmtz Haber (Berhn-Dahlem), for 
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the synthetic production of ammonia from its 
elements Awarded in 1919 

1920 Prof Walther Nernst (Berlin), in recog- 
nition of his work m thermo chemistry Award^ 
in 1921 

1925 Prof Bichard Zsigmondy (Gdttingen), 
for hiB expdsition of the heterogeneous nature of 
colloid solutions, and for the methods he used in 
that connexion, which have become a determm 
ing factor in the modem chemistry of colloids 
Awarded in 1926 

^ 1927 Prof Heinnch Wieland (Mumch), for his 
investigations mto the constitution of the bile acids 
and kindred substances Awarded in 1928 

1928 Prof Adolf Wmdaus (Qbttingen), for his 
servioes m the investigation of the constitution of 
the sterols and then connexion with the vitamins 

Gbeat Bbitain 

1904 Sir William Ramsay, m recogmtion of his 
services in the discovery of the inert gaseous 
elements m an, and the determination of then place 
m the periodic ^tem 

1908 Prof Ernest Rutherford, for his mvestiga 
tions into the disintegration of elements, and the 
chemistry of radioactive substances 

1921 Prof Frederick Soddy, for his contribu 
tions to the chemical knowledge of radioactive 
substances, and his investigations into the origm 
and nature of isotopes Awarded in 1922 

1922 Dr Francis William Aston, for his 
discovery of a great number of isotopes m several 
non radioactive elements, by means of his mass 
spectrograph, as well as for liis discovery of the 
whole number rule 

1929 Prof Arthur Harden, for investigations 
on the fermentation of sugars and of fermentative 
enzymes The prize was divided equally with 
Prof Hans von Euler Chelpin (Stockholm) 

Sweden 

1903 Prof Svante August Arrhenius (Stock 
holm), in recognition of special services rendered 
by him to the development of chemistry by his 
electrolytic theory of dissociation 

1926 Prof Theodor Svedberg (Uppsala), for hjs 
works on disperse systems 

1929 Prof Hans von Euler Chelpm (Stock 
holm), for mvestigations on the fermentation of 
sugars and of fermentative enzymes The prize 
was divided equally with Prof A Harden (Great 
Bntain) 

SWITZBBI^ND 

1913 Prof Alfred Werner (Zurich), m recog- 
mtion of hiB works on the linkmg up of atoms 
within the molecule, whereby new light has been 
thrown upon older fields of research, and new fields 
have been opened up, especially within the realm 
of inorganic chemistry 

United States. 

1914 Prof Theodore William Richards (Har- 
vard), m recognition of his accurate determination 
of the atomic weight of a large number of chemical 
elements Awarded m 1916 
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The prizes for the years 1916, 1917, 1919, Bad 
1924 were allocated to the Special Fvmd for this 
section 

Physiology and Medicine 

Austria 

1914 Robert Barany (Vienna), for his work on 
the physiology and pathology of the vestibular 
system The prize was awarded m 1916 

1927 Prof Julius Wagner Jauregg (Vienna), 
for his discovery of the therapeutic value of 
malaria inoculation in the treatment of dementia 
paralytica 

Belgium 

1919 Prof Jules Bordet (Brussels), for his dis- 
coveries in connexion with immumty Awarded 
in 1920 

Canada 

1923 Prof Frederick Grant Banting (Toronto), 
and Prof John James Richard MacLeod (Toronto), 
jointly, for the discovery of insulin 

Denmark 

1903 Prof Niels Ryberg Finsen (Copenhagen), 
in recognition of his treatment of disease, especially 
Iwpm vulgang, with concentrated light rays 

1920 Prof August Krogh (Copenhagen), for 
his discovery of the regulation of the motor 
mechanism of capillaries 

1926 Prof Johannes Fibiger (Copenhagen), 
for his discovery of the Spiroptera carcinoma 
Awarded in 1927 

France 

1907 Charles Louis Alphonse Laveran (Pans), 
for his work on the part played by protozoa m 
the generation of disease 

1W8 Prof Ehe Metchnikoff (Pans), for work 
(with Prof Ehrhch) on immunity The prize was 
divided equally with Prof Paul Ehrlich (Frankfort 
on Main) 

1913 Prof Charles Richet (Pans), for his work 
on anaphylaxy 

Germany 

1901 Prof Emil Adolf von Behrmg (Marburg), 
for his work on serum therapy against diph- 
theria 

1905 Prof Robert Koch (Berlm), for his work 
on tuberculosis 

1908 Prof Paul Ehrlich (Frankfort on Mam), 
for work (with Prof Metohnikoif) on immumty 
The prize was divided equally with Prof Ehe 
Metchmkofi (Pans) 

1910 Prof Albrecht Kossel (Heidelberg), for 
his achievements m the chemistry of the cell, by 
his works on proteins, the nucleic substances m- 
cluded 

1922 Prof Otto Meyerhof (Kiel), for his dis 
cbvery of the correlation between the consumption 
of oxygen and the production of lactic acid m the 
muscles The pnze for the year was divided 
equallyin 1923 with Prof A V Hill (Great Bntain) 

Great Britain 

1902 Sir Ronald Ross, for his work on malaria 

1922 Prof Archibald Vman Hdl, for hi« dis- 
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covery relating to the heat-production of muscles 
The prize for the year was divided equally in 1923 
with Prof 0 Meyerhof (Kiel) 

1929 Sir Frederick Gowland Hopkms, for the 
discovery of growth promoting vitamins The 
prize was divided equally with Dr C Eijkman, 
Utrecht 

Italy 

1906 Prof Camillo Golgi (Pavia), for work 
(with Prof Ramdn y Cajal) on the structure of the 
nervous system The prize was divided equally 
with Prof Ramdn y Cajal (Madrid) 

Netherlands 

1924 Prof Willem Einthoven (Leyden), for his 
discovery of the meohamsm of the electrocardio 
gram 

1929 Dr C Eijkman (Utrecht), for the dis 
covery of the anti-neuntic vitamin The prize 
was divided equally with Sir Frederick Gowland 
Hopkms (Great Britain) 

Russia 

1904 Prof Ivan Petrovitch Pavlov (St Peters 
burg), m recognition of his work on the physiology 
of digestion 

Spain 

1906 Prof Santiago Ramdn y Cajal (Madrid), 
for work (with Prof Golgi) on the structure of the 
nervous system The prize was divided equally 
with Prof Camillo Golgi (Pavia) 


Sweden 

1911 Prof Allvar Oullstrand (Uppsala), for his 
work on the dioptrics of the eye 

SWlTZKRI AND 

1909 Prof Theodor Kocher (Berne), for his 
work on the physiology, pathology, and surgery of 
the thyroid gland 

Tunisia 

1928 Dr Charles Nk olle (Tunis), for his work 
on tvphus exanthematicuB 

United States 

1912 Dr Alexis Cairel (New York), for his 
work on vascular ligature and on the grafting of 
blood vessels and organs 

The prizes for the years 1915, 1916, 1917, 1918, 
1921, and 1925 were allocated to the Special Fund 
for the section 

On Founder’s Day, Dec 10, the anniversary of 
the death of Dr Nobel, the adjudicators hand to 
the designated prize winners a draft on the Foonda 
tion for the amount duo, together with a dmloma 
and a medal in gold, bearing the testator’s effigy on 
the obverse , and an em blematic design on the reverse 

It IS incumbent on a prize winner to give a 
lecture, if feasible, on the subject of the work for 
which the prize was awarded, within six months 
of the Founder’s Day at which the prize was won, 
and to be given at Stockholm 


Obituary 


Edward Clodd 
" Thou pirate nested over Aide ' 

Stem wrecker of the Established Faith ' 

From whom the parson shiuiks appalled 

A beacon to thy fellows, Clodd ” 

George Meredith, 1890 

1 7IDWARD CLODD was bom at Margate on 
July 1, 1840 He died at his home, Strafford 
House, Aldeburgh, on Mar 16 He had been cruelly 
paralysed and largely deprived of his speech durmg 
nearly two years past but was otherwise mentally 
alert , he was overcome by a sudden attack of 
asthma, lastmg barely a week His body was cre- 
mated, at Ipswich, on Mar 20, at the close of a short 
Rationalist service at which the few who remam of 
his old fnends were mostly present His ashes are 
now cast into Aldeburgh Bay He seems to have 
passed away m full consciousnessy satisfied to have 
made good use of his earthly hentage, free from all 
selfish wish on his own account — only sorry to go 
because he found the world so intensely mteresting 
His great friend Hardy held this view at the end 
To have been with such men is to know the peace 
that knowledge can give 
He came from the sea and the soil, the name being 
one of long standmg m Suffolk At the time of his 
birth, his father was captain of a bng He was 
nurtured at the bimk of the sea, at Aldebutgh, of 
which small town his parents were natives On 
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joining his yacht, the Lotus, vou naturally reported 
yourself — ‘ Come aboard, Sir ”, he was so thor- 
oughly the stocky, sturdy sailor m fagure, with all 
the sailor’s winsome ways Behind the sailor was a 
man of an astounding literary culture, burning with 
curiosity, ever seeking really to know , at heart he 
was both the man of letters and the scientific in 
quiror, a rare combination — though without techni 
cal traimng Ho was self educated in this respect 
and with wonderful fimsh His mother taught him 
to read, the Bible especially , to the end, he advo- 
cated its use, not in the service of dogmatic teach- 
mg but as the greatest work of literature in our 
language 

Clodd was simply but well trained up to fifteen 
years of age, at the Aldeburgh Grammar School 
The head, Mr Buck, definitely imbued him with 
the love of leammg , at his suggestion, in later years 
(1861), he was to write a guide to Aldeburgh In 
1866 he produced a life of Crabbe, the Aldeburgh 
poet , the literary afflatus was in him from an early 
age He was meant for the Church but his imagina- 
tion was so stirred, m 1861, by a visit to the Great 
Exhibition, that m 1855, like Whittington, he took 
his future into his own hands and went to London 
town, where he hod an aunt and an uncle After 
serving in various offices, m 1862 he became a clerk 
m the Ixindon Joint Stock Bank , he then mamed 
Ten years later he was appointed secretary, a 
position he held until June 1915 Although not 
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built of btumess stuff, he was exactly fitted for this 
office It brought him into contact with many 
mteresting men One instmioe he gave me — when 
Hughes, who later invented the microphone, came 
over from Amenoa, he called at the bank and saw 
Clodd , on leaving he deposited £7000 he had saved 
mostly from his eammgs as a teacher of music 
This was at the tune when gas was at its lowest 
owmg to the introduction of the electric hght and it 
was by happy investment m gas stock that Hughes 
was able to amass his fortune When he died he 
ap^inted Clodd his trustee Clodd was also 
trustee to ‘ Amazon ’ Bates and to Holman Hunt 

He had two great gifts — the one to which he owed 
his literary success was the rare one of readmg 
exactly Takmg doi^ n any book m his hbrary, you 
saw at once that it had been read word for word 
Passage after passage would be underlmed and a 
multitude of cross references written m the margm 
Press notices and letters from the authors were to be 
found m most He had an astoundmg memory and 
to the last remembered what he read He was a 
critical master of anthropological literature 

In his first London days he not only read hard 
but also attended sermons and lectures It was the 
time when scientific criticism began to stir the in 
tellectual world and he was soon caught m the 
stream He early began to wear the shoos of Mon 
conformity loosely , they were unlatched when he 
wrote his “ Childhood of the World ” (1872) and 
came off altogether m writing his really danng 
“Jesus of Nazareth" (1880) From that time 
onwards, he was a declared anti clerical He was 
a Rationalist through intense logical studv of the 
evidence He was stirred to wnte the ‘ ‘ Childhood ” 
by asking himself in all sincenty how and what he 
could safely and honestly teach his young children 
he soon felt obhged to depart from current practice 
“ Jesus of Nazareth ” appeared as a gift from the 
gods to a man like Huxley, to Ruskm it was 
anathema The original ‘ author’s copy ’ on his 
shelves has in it a most remarkable set of letters 
received from all and sundry, mcluding advanced 
denes, mving their opinions upon the work Al- 
though he h^ no use for man made gods, no use 
for metaphysics, at heart he was deeply religious 

Clodd’s second gift, that which made mm so 
loved, was his abounding genius for fnendship 
His books soon brought him reception but he h^ 
only to make one fnend to be offered another and 
he never hesitated to offer himself freely, even t6 
strangers, if he wished to know them His Alde- 
burgh home became a magnetic centre to men of 
distmction m every walk, excepting pohtics and the 
church 

His “ Memones ’’ (1916) gives some picture of the 
variety of Clodd’s friendships Hardy and Mere- 
dith were among them , he had author’s copes of 
many of their works Not a httle of the delight of 
his week ends was derived from excursions on the 
Aide m Loim I and II — a small sturdy vessel built 
much upon his own lines, which sailed almost as 
close to the wind as he did to dogmatists and doc- 
tnne-mongers I was out With him on his last 
cruise, two years ago I shall never forget two 
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occasions when his great fnend Sir Mortimer 
Durand was our only companion Of course we 
discussed far Cashmere and Persia On one of 
these, a violent thunderstorm, which forced us to 
down all sail until the clouds rolled by, brought us 
close to the inner meaning of thmgs as we now 
are by the hfe of a man like Edwara Clodd, venly 
of the salt of the earth He seemed to have no 
ongmal genius, yet an mnate gift of usmg knowledge 
to the full Is it not time that we followed the 
great example of scientific service that he has set 
and made our knowledge of more avail * Rela- 
tively, to-day, there is great over production of 
knowledge, great under production of users of 
knowledge on the public b^alf 

Hbnev E Armsteono 


Clodd was one of those numerous business men 
in whom Great Bntain may justly pnde itself, 
who devote their leisure to scientific and literary 
pursuits During forty three years he was secretary 
of the London Joint Stock Bank, but found time 
to read widely in science and literature, and being 
endowed with a notable gift of friendship, he became 
the fnend of such diverse people, to name only a 
few, as T H Huxley, Sir William Huggins, 
R A Proctor, H W Bates, Joseph Thomson, 
Paul duChaiUu, Edward Whymper, Sir Alfred Lyall, 
J Cotter Morison, P York Powell, George Merooith, 
W Holman Hunt, Andrew I ang, Samuel Butler, 
Thomas Hardy 

When “ The Ongm of Species ’’ was published, 
Clodd was an ardent and inquiring young man of 
twenty, and the discussions which arose interested 
him keenly , the pubhcation of “ Essays and 
Reviews ”, followed ten years later by “ Primitive 
Culture ’’, together with wider reading, finally 
emancipated him from the strict orthodoxy in 
which he had been brought *up Owing to the 
absence of a book suitable for the young on the 
story of man’s progress, Clodd wrote “ The Child- 
hood of the World a Simple Account of Man’s 
Origin and Early History ’’ (1873) which has gone 
through numerous editions and been translated 
into majiy European languages and even into 
Becowana suid Seowana It is impossible to 
estimate what effect this lucid and charming 
presentation of ‘ the new learning ’ had in Europe 
and America The polemics of the mighty were 
thus made easily understandable, and the young 
were made aware of the trend of modem thought 
m a manner that must have mfiuenced their 
outlook on life 

Two years later “ The Childhood of Religion ’’ 
inevitably followed , and also had a ^at sale Here 
CSodd was treading on more debatable ground, 
but the spint m winch it was wntten is admirable, 
though it doubtless alarmed some readers “ The 
Story of Creation a Plain Account of Evolution " 
appeared m 1888 and rapidly went through many 
emtions, and it also must have considerably, if 
unconsciously, affected the nmng generation In 
1896 followed “ A Pnmer of Evolution ’’ and “ The 
Story of Primitive Man “ Pioneers of Evolution 
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from Thales to Huxley ”, in 1897, was the last of 
his popular expositions of evolution 

Ctodd was from its early days an active member 
of the Folk Lore Society, of which he was president 
m 1895 and 1896 Besides his two presidential 
addresses, he made various contributions to the 
Society’s journal In 1886 he published “ Myths 
and Dreams ”, and in 1898, “Tom Tit Tot, an 
Essay on Savage Philosophy m Folk loro ”, which 
18 a dehghtful example of one aspect of the study 
of folk lore A compact little book, “Animism the 
Seed of Religion ”, appeared in 1905, and “ Magic 
in Names and m other Things ” in 1920 , this is 
the most elaborate of Clodd’s wntings on folk 
belief and is as vividly written as his other 
books 

In 1892, Clodd published a memoir of H W Bates 
in “ The Naturahst on the River Amazons ”, in 
1900 one on “ Grant Allen ”, and m 1902 another 
on “ Thomas Henry Huxley ” In 1910 he de 
lighted his numerous friends with the publication 
of “ Memories ”, and those who desire to know 
what Clodd was to his friends should read this 
book and incidentally they will discover what 
manner of man he himself was 

The above list of some of his books, an<l his very 
numerous contributions to journals of all kinds, 
indicate that Clodd was a sower of the see<l of 
intellectual freedom and a populanser of evolution, 
more particularly as regards man This is not the 
place to refer to his many literary associations, but 
no mention of Clodd would be complete without 
allusion to the stimulating qualitv of his conversa 


tion and to the notable gathenngs at his home, 
where men of vaned expenenoe, activities, and 
research mterchanged serious talk enhvened by 
jest Clodd was a perfect host, and not least so 
when as skipper ho took his party for cruises in the 
TmIu8 We nave lost a great friend, and we offer 
our heartfelt sympathy to his devoted wife, who 
made his declining years so hajipy 

A C Haodon 


Wb regret to announce the following deaths 
Prof J O Arnold, emeritus professor and lately 
deon of the h acuity of Metallurgy m the University 
of Sheffield, on Mar 24 aged seventy two years 
Dr Wilhelm Biodermann, formerly professor of 
physiology m the University of Jena, on Nov 27, 
ag^ seventy five years 

Sir Edwaid Brabrook, C B , a post president of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute and of Section H 
(Anthropology) and also of Section F (Economio 
Science and Statistus) of the British Association, on 
Mar 20 aged ninety years 

Dr Hermann von Iheiing, honorary professor of 
paleontology at OOttingen, for many years director 
of the Museu Paulista at Sfto Paulo, Brazil, who was 
well knowm for his studies in zoo geography, the 
paleontology and fauna of Brazil, and the morphology 
and olasstfloation of tho Mollusca, on heb 24, aged 
seventy nine years 

Sir William M'Cormick, G B L , F R S , chairman 
of the I niversity Giants Committee and of the 
Advisory Council on Scientific and Industrial Re 
seaich, on Mar 22, aged seventy years 

Prof Wilfreil Robinson, professor of botany at the 
University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, on Mar 7 


News and Views 


CoNORATUutTiONS from a wide circle of friends will 
be extended to Prof George Forbes, one of our veteran 
electrical engmeers, who celebrates his eighty first 
birthday on April 6, having been bom in 1849 He 
is the son of Pnncipal David James Forbes, and 
graduating in the first instance at the University of 
St Andrews, he went on later to Cambridge Re 
specting his youthful adventures, our readers will 
doubtless recall a recent article m the T%mea by him 
recounting work as a war correspondent, and impres- 
sions, whilst m the service of Delane, the editor of that 
journal Forsakmg journalism, Forbes embrs^ied a 
scientific career, becoming in the first instance pro 
fessor of natural philosophy at Anderson’s College, 
Glasgow, afterwards devoting himself to notable eleo 
tnoal projects He was electrical engineer for tho 
uutial senes of installations at Nl^ara Falls, 1891-96, 
besides being associated with numerous other under- 
takings which attest the foresight and skill of the 
electneal engmeers of a pioneer period In 1 887, Prof 
Forbes was elected mto the fellowshqi of the Royal 
Sooiety. He is a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour 
of France and honorary LL D of St Andrews 
CbIiEBBAtionb in connexion with tho eightieth 
birthday of Dr WiUtam Henry Welch will take place 
m Washington, USA, on Apnl 8 A broadcast of j 
the ceremomes will be relayed from the ^London 
Regional Station at 6 p u. Dr Welch's name is a | 
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household word to doctors all over the world In 
1884, when the bequest of a rich American, Johns 
Hopkins, led to the foundation of a new university 
m Baltimore, Dr Welch was chosen first professor of 
pathology A few years later he was joined by the 
late Sir William Osier os professor of medicine 
Mainly through the genius and enthusiasm of Welch, 
Osier, and tho late Prof Halsteil — the famous surgeon 
■ — the new school rapidly rose to the first rank, and for 
more than a generation Johns Hopkins has been the 
goal of tulvanced students and research workers from 
all parts of the world Dr Welch, who has smee been 
Director of tho School of Hygiene of the J ohns Ho pkma 
University, and is at jiresent professor of m^ical 
histoiy there, hcM lived to see the educational ideals 
for winch he fought universally adopted, and to be 
admitted mto the class of the great masters of medi- 
cine, the class of Lister, Koch, Pasteur, and Manson 
In connexion with these ceremomes m Amenoa, an 
address, with lantern illustrations, will be given at the 
London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicme, at 
Keppel Street (Gower Street), W C , by the director. 
Sir Andrew Balfour, on Dr Welch’s life and work, on 
the same day at 4 p m 

Ab has already been announced, the Council of the 
Physical Society has awarded the Duddell Medal for 
1929 to Prof A A Michelson, of the Umversity of 
Chicago, and at the annual general meetmg on Mdr 28 
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the medal vrae handed to Mr David Mo K Key, 
Third Secretary of the Embaiisy of the United States 
of America, on behalf of Prof Miohelson The inter 
ferometers mvented by Prof Miohelson, of which the 
first was used for carrying out in 1887 the famous 
Michelson and Morley experiment, have been applied 
by him, always with complete adequacy of desif^n, to 
other important and difficult problems, most of them 
of audacious novelty These problems included the 
measurement in 1892 and 1893 of the metre in wave 
lengths of light , the measurement of the diameters of 
stars, the re measurement of the earth tides, and the 
testing of the effect of the earth’s rotation on the 
velocity of light These measurements have had tar 
reaching consequences for physical science 

Thk difficulties of reconciling the result of the 
Michelson Morley experiment with the then prevail 
ing physical conception of the nature of the universe 
were the direct cause of the inquiry of Albert Einstein, 
which resulted m the theory of relativity The 
measurement of the metre in wave lengths of light 
resulted in establishing a standard of length free from 
the uncertainty (oncemmg possible variation which 
attaches to all material standards The interforo 
meter for the measurement of the diameter of stars, 
suggested by Miohelson in 1890 and first applied by him 
to Betelgeuse, has not only confirmed the correctness 
of the almost incredible dimensions yielded by m 
direct means of calculation, but also has detected 
fresh stellar phenomena m the variable diameter of 
Mira Ceti, and the separatum of double stars too close 
for resolution by the unassisted telesoo|ie The m 
vention by Prof Miohelson of the echelon diffraition 
gprating provided physicists with a potent tool for the 
investigation of the fine structure of spectral hnes, 
knowledge concerning which has become of such great 
importance in modern physics Prof Michelson has 
also designed a ruling engine with which very large 
gratings have been ruled As a final example of his 
work on scientific instruments for the advancement of 
knowledge, mention may be made of the completion 
by him m 1926, with apparatus designed by himself, 
of a rodetermination of the velocity of light The 
elaborate precautions taken to secure freedom from 
error included means whereby the distance of eighty 
two miles traversed by the light was measured to a 
higher degree of aocursuiy than hod ever been reached 
in tnangulation 

Two honours highly prized by chemists were con 
ferred at the aimual general meeting of the Chemical 
Society on Mar 27 Presenting the Longstaff Medal 
to Dr W H Mills, the president. Prof J F Thorpe, 
said that this gold medal is awarded tnennially to the 
fellow of the Society who, in the opinion of the Council, 
has done the most to piomoM chemical science by 
research He mentioned Dr Mills's investigations 
of the cyanme dyes and their usee os photographic 
sensitisers, and referred to his researches on the 
occurrence of optically active forms of those sub 
stances which possess molecular dissymmetry, such as 
the ketodiloctone of benzophenone 2 4 2' 4 ' tctrcmar 
boxylio acid and ttie pyndylhydrf zone of cycfohexylene 
dttbiooarbonate Dr Mills has thereby established 
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the fact that the cause of the absence of optical 
activity among aromatic denvatives due to the uni- 
planar character of the benzenoid structure is no 
longer effective when two rings are jomed in such a 
manner as to make them he in different planes, and 
he has emphasised this conclusion by resolving benzene 
sulphonyl J nitro 1 naphthylglyoine, thus showmg 
that the inhibition of free rotation about a single 
bond leads to molecular dissymmetry The Harrison 
Memorial Plaque and Prize was awarded to Dr B P 
Linstead for mentorious ongmal contnbutions to 
ohomical science Prof Thorpe said that it is seldom 
that a research worker within the age limits demanded 
by the trust deed strikes out a line for himself and 
does not merely elaborate and extend the research 
problems on which he has been trained Dr Linstead 
has deviseil and establisheii on a sure basis a means 
by which it is now possible to determine the relative 
projmrtions of the c onstituents present in equilibrium 
mixtures formed by the interchange of the and 
tiy structures of substances exhibiting three carbon 
tautomerism, whereby the close and quantitative 
study of this fiindamontal phenomenon can be effected 

The di8< ussion on beam radio telephony m the 
House of Commons on Mar 27 was naturally more 
political than scientific Points were scored by the 
various speakers, but we do not think that these inui h 
affect the mam issue Wo referred to the subject m 
a note m our issue of Mar 8, p 386 World inter 
communication cannot be considered with regard to the 
interests of one centre alone When H W Nicholls 
read a paper on trans oceanic radio telephony to the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers in London on 
Feb 22, 1923, he described some of the results obtained 
by the American Telephone and Telegiaph Company 
and the Radio Corporation, which now allow us to 
engineer the Atlantic radio link In particular, he 
desenbed a method of suppressing one of the side 
bands, a discussion on the existence of which has 
recently taken place m our pages When we first 
heard perfect speech bemg reproduced across the 
Atlantic, we recognised what a debt we owed to the 
Americans Now Sir E Hilton Young says that if 
the Post Office does not co operate with Imperial and 
International Communications, Ltd , it must co 
operate with some one else In particular, ho stated 
that it 18 CO operating with the great American cable 
companies and not with British interests We think 
that he takes too narrow a view The Post Office is 
not jealous of the Imperial and International Com- 
munications, Ltd , and on many occasions it has proved 
that it IS not autocratic It is true that the Standard 
Company has some American capital, but there are 
many other large engineering firms m Great Britam 
which have also American support It is a British 
factory employing British workers and doing a large 
amount of work for foreigners We see no reason 
why the Post Office should not establish communioa^' 
tion with Buenos Aires through foreign capitals if it 
IS commercially convenient The development of 
radio communication has been so rapid of recent years 
I that it 13 inadvisable to hamper the Post Office m any 
! way 
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De John Badcliffb, the outspoken physician 
who told Queen Anne that she was only suffering from 
the “ vapours ”, and William III that “ he wouldn’t 
have William’s two legs for his three Kmgdoms ”, was 
a liberal benefactor to his own College and to the 
University of Oxfortl About sixty years after his 
death, the trustees under his will built the Observatory 
which bears his name This was done at the request 
of the University , and there is no doubt that the 
trustees from the beginnmg always considereil that 
they were under special obligations to the University 
and City of Oxford The Observatory having lately 
come into the possession of £100,000 by the sale of 
Its site, the trustees have before them a proposal to 
move the Observatory and its belongings to South 
Africa, on the ground that so largo a sum could not be 
usefully spent on astronomy in Oxford The trust 
18 not a dejiartment of the University but, as has 
been pointed out by Lord Birkenhead os High , Steward , 
it is at least doubtful whether the trustees are so far 
independent os to be legally entitled to alienate from 
the University pioperty with which it has been in 
timately connected for many years It may be noted 
that both the Board of Faculty of Natiual Sciemo 
and the Hebdomadal Council have expressed dis 
approval of the i>laii now before the trustees 

Pbof (1 VON Hkvesy, who delivered the Hugo 
Muller lecture before the Chemical bocioty on Mar 26, 
chose os his subject the chemistry and geochemistry 
of the titanium group of elements bpeakmg in 
English, without the aid of a manuscript, Prof von 
Hevesy first discussed the distribution and geo 
chemical relationships of this group of elements, of 
one of which, hafnium, ho is the discoverer When 
the earth cooled, members of the titanium group 
became concentrated in the earth’s crust , the average 
titanium content of the material of the whole eaith 
18 about 1 m 600 From considerations of loss of 
heat by the earth, thorium has been considered to be 
strongly concentrated m the earth’s crust, and it is 
significant that geochemical considerations lead to 
the same result Of this group, only titanium, zir 
conium, and thorium are found os the major con 
stituents of minerals Discussing the comparison of 
the chemical properties of the elements. Prof von 
Hevesy mentioned that, failing an accurate compari 
son of ionisation potentials, the relative ionic sizes are 
of value There is little or no difference m molecular 
volume between the dioxides of zirconium and haf 
mum, whilst the atomic volume of hafnium is in fact 
slightly less than that of zirconium , the ionic radii 
of the two elements are equal - Separation of zir 
eomum and hafnium is rendered difficult by the very 
small differences m the solubilities of corresponding 
compounds, although advantage may be taken of 
such differences m double fluorides, and of the differ 
mg solubilities of the phosphates or oxychlondes m 
hydroohlono acid Prof von Hevesy next discussed 
the position of hadmum m the periodic classification 
of the elements with reference to its basicity, and 
then lefeired to the analytical ohemistiy of the group 
Success has attended the application of mstbods 
employing radioactive indicators to mmerals oontam- 
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mg very small quantities of hafnium, and X ray 
spectroscopy has also proved a valuable analytical 
instrument 

For his Friday evening distourse delivered at tlie 
Royal Institution on Mar 28, Sir Ernest Rutherford 
took as his subject “ The Transmutation of Matter ” 
The idea that one metal could be transmuted into 
anotlier first arose among the (Ireeks m 'Vlexaiidria 
in the first few centuries a d , and spread thiough 
Euroiio in the Middle Ages With the discovery 
of the periodic relationship in the properties of the 
elements the belief m tiansmutation revived, and 
laraday remarked, ‘ lo decompose the imtals, to 
reform them and to realise the once absurd notion of 
transmutation — these are the problems given to the 
chemist for solution ” In 1919, Rutherford showed 
that some ot the nuclei of the atoms ot nitiogon could 
be trunsfonnod by bombardment with the swift a 
particles emitted bv ladium Aftorwaids, Rutlierford 
and Chadwick found that a number of the lighter 
elements showed a similar effect and m all inses a 
swift jiroton was found to be emitted in coiisequeiu e 
of a violent collision between an a particle and the 
atomic nucleus Our evidence indicates that iii the 
case of nitrogen, the a paiticlo is ciqituied during this 
jirocess and the moss of the resulting atom is gieatcr 
than before In geneial, only about one a jiaiticle m 
100,000 comes close enough to a nucleus to effect its 
disruption Transformation of an atom would occur 
also if an election could he forced into a line leus In 
recent yeais numerous experiments have been made 
to change meicury into gold and lead into men iiry 
by means of intense electrical discharges, but theie is 
no certain evidence that any transmutation occurs 
by this niethcHl Apart from tlie radioac tive bodies, 
It now seems clcai that a large amount of oneigy 
must be applied to produce a disruption of the nuclei 
of the ordinary elements The old idea that a new 
source of energy could be tapped by tiansformation 
of the ordinary elements now seems untenable There 
remains, however, one interesting possibility If 
hydrogen nuclei — piotons could bo made to com 
bine to form a nucleus of helium, an enormous amount 
of energy should be emitted during this jiroeess Un 
fortunately, there is as yet no evidence that such a 
combination could be produced under conditions 
available m our laboratories 

In the past few years there has been an unpreoedenterl 
activity m the development of apparatus for all aspects 
of kinematography, and the number of appUcations 
for patents has been particularly large There has 
been much discussion as to the validity of many of 
these apparently new inventions These facts give an 
interest, over and above the purely historical, to the 
Will Day historical collection of kinematograjihy and 
moving picture equipment, which is about to be 
offered for sale This collection is unique and ex 
ceptionally comprehensive There is no important 
stage in the development of movmg pictures, with 
tlie exception of sound kmematography, which is not 
represented in Mr Day’s collection The majority of 
the items are well knovm to the public, as they have 
been on exhibition at the Soie&oe Museum, South 
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Kenaington, for a ntunber of yean At the Mueeum 
they have been so adequately displayed and tended 
that It 18 to be regretted that it appears probable that 
the Museum will be deprived of every item of the 
collection after the sale It is, perhaps, unfortunate, 
that the collection la to be sold as a whole We should 
naturally like to know that the objects representmg 
the pioneer work of W Fnese Green, B W Paul, 
Birt Acres, and other Englishmen had a chance of 
remaimng in England France would doubtless 
welcome an opportunity to acquire the apparatus of 
the brothers Lumi6re, without having to purchase the 
entire collection 

The Will Day collection comprises some five hundred 
Items, including not only apparatus for recordmg and 
reproducing apparent motion, but many unique 
specimens of early films, and a collection of books, 
papers, prints, playbills, and early documents relating 
to the subject of moving pictures and their public 
presentation The illustrated catalogue of the collec- 
tion, sold at five shillings by the auctioneers, Messrs 
Hams and Gillow, 80 82 Wardour Street, W 1, is one 
of the most valuable contributions to the history 
of kinematography yet published A detailed de 
soription of each of the separate items is preceded by 
a foreword on the historical development of moving 
pictures by Mr Will Day Tenders for the collection 
in its entirety have to be made to the auctioneers 
before noon on May 3 It is difficult to see how it 
will bo possible to assess the value of such a collection 
Is it too much to hope that it will fall into the hands 
of a public spirited purchaser, who will see to it that 
each country eventually has the opportunity of 
acquiring that portion in which it has a national 
interest T 

The introduction of foreign species of animals to 
any country is always a matter of difficulty and 
generally of controversy, owing to the clashing of 
interests which take very different points of view 
The sportsman and the animal exploiter seldom see 
eye to ej e with the purist who would reserve a coimtry 
for the country’s own produce The position of the 
sportsman is easily appreciated He is in sympathy 
with the preservation of the native fauna — he has 
mdeed done much to keep it in being — but if the 
supply of game is to be maintained or mcreased 
where sport becomes more popular and more demo 
cratic, then he must turn to foreign birds Then he 
must choose amongst the species which will thrive 
in his own country, and from these must select those 
wluch, while affordmg good sport, respond most 
profitably to the known methods of game propaga 
tion The position is particularly interestmg at the 
moment m the United States of Araenoa The love 
of sport, or at any rate the desire to shoot something 
within the law, is increasing there enormously, and 
with it the demand that there should be pl«ity of 
sporting gim fodder Where native birds are big 
enough and abundant enough, the only danger is that 
they may not be able to last out the succession of 
(umual pushes, but where native species are not 
sufficient, then recourse must be made to mtroduotiona 
nbipreign blood 
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The situation m the United States is put quite 
clearly by W L. McAtee, the biologist m charge of 
food habits research in the Biological Survey of the 
U S Department of Agriculture “ Lot the native 
game birds enjoy the protection of game sanctuaries 
as numerous and extensive as can be afforded, but 
on those jiarts of our domain where public shootmg 
18 practical and its oontmuance is desir^, the practical 
necessities of the situation require the use of species 
of game birds that will produce the best results, 
regardless of their ongm ” As a consequence an 
inquiry has been made as to the “ Game Birds 
suitable for naturahsing in the United States,” and a 
pamphlet under that title has been issued by the 
U S Department of Agriculture (Circular No 96) 
The dangers of introducing possible pests or foreign 
bird diseases, or of depleting the food supply of 
native birds, have been foreseen, and in selecting 
suitable areas for introductions consideration has 
been given to latitude, temperature, and precipitation 
compared with those of the origmal habitat The 
bulk of the species regarded as the most promising 
importations are various kinds of piheasants and 
partridges, but guinea fowls Mexican quails, bustards, 
and sand grouse are also recommended The natural 
vegetation of the United States is regarded as iin 
favourable to the sustenance of red grouse or black 
grouse, and capercaillie, snow cook, and wood 
pigeons are looked upon as undesirable, m the last 
case on account of the damage they are likely to do 
and m the former because of the unpalatable quality 
of their flesh 

By the courtesy of the Trustees of the British 
Museum, the British Association is enabled to supple 
ment its recent researches on ancient sites in Southern 
Rhodesia by a loan exhibition of all the more im 
portant antiquities from Zimbabwe and elsewhere, 
which were scattered among the museums of South 
Africa Especial thanks are due to the South African 
Museum at Cape Town, the Rhodesian Museum at 
Bulawayo, and the Queen Victoria Memorial at Salis 
bury, for allowing their treasures to travel so far , 
and also to the Government of Southern Rhodesia 
for permitting the exhibition of the finds from Miss 
Gertrude Caton Thompson’s excavations last year at 
Zimbabwe, and Mr A L Armstrong’s exploration 
of the Bambata Cave m the Matoppo Hills It is 
believed that other objects from earlier explorations 
at Zimbabwe are in private collections in Great 
Bntam , and it is hoped that if their possessors are 
willing to allow any of these to be exhibited, they will 
send them without delay addressed to the Zimbabwe 
Locui Exhibition, care of the Director of the British 
Museum, W C 1 The Exhibition, which enjoys the 
patronage of Their Excellencies the Governor General 
of the Umon of South Africa and the Governor of 
Southern. Rhodesia, will be opened free to the pubho 
on Monday, April 7, m the Assyrian Basement of the 
Bntish Museum , and will remam open imtil the 
nuddle of May 

Acoohpino to a message from the Riga (Latvia) 
oorrespondent of the Mom%ng Post, pubhdied on 
Mar 24, a communist of the name Volgm has been 
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app<>ltited as the new permanent secretary of the 
Ac^emy of Sciences of Leningrad, after the dismissal 
of the former permanent secretary, Prof S Oldenburg 
(see Natdbb, Nov 18, 1929, p 767) In sui interview 
with representatives of the Press, the newly appointed 
secretary stated that a new statute of the Academy 
has been drafted which reqmres all the academicians 
not only to show scientific atteunments, but also to 
pay strict obedience to political orders and to help m 
the Socialistic reconstruction of U S S R It appears 
likely that should the present policy be continued, all 
the older members of the Academy will soon be 
displaced by others, whose achievements in adhenng 
stnctly to the Soviet Government’s pohtioal pnn 
oiples are likely to be greater than their attainments 
m science The recent dismissal of A A Birula from 
the post of Director of the Zoological Museum of the 
Academy is a further demonstration of the Soviet 
Government’s attitude towards the older scientiho 
workers m Russia Durmg the same interview, 
M Volgin stated that oven foreign honorary members 
of the Academy will bo requued to show themselves 
fnendly to the revolutionary movement of the prole 
tanat 

In the presence of members of the Coimcil of the 
Research Association of British Paint, Colour and 
Varnish Manufacturers, Mr 8 K Thomley, the 
president, on Mar 21, laid the foundation stone of a 
large extension of the premises of the Research 
Station at Waldegrave Road, Teddington Before 
laymg the stone, Mr Thornley said that already we 
have had sufficient experience of the working of the 
research association idea on the utilisation of existmg 
knowledge and the discovery of new knowledge to 
know that it is well worth while It damages no one 
and is to the advantage of all Co operative research 
M a valuable if not the only convenient means for 
most people to participate in the mevitable scientific 
advance The foundation stone bears the inscription 
“ Scientia socia mdustriae ” (science the ally of m 
dustry) This stone was laid by SamUel Kerr Thomley, 
President, Research Association of British Paint, 
Colour, and Varnish Manufacturers, 2l8t March 1930 

Db L Cockayne, who was awarded the Darwm 
Medal for 1928 by the Royal Society for his con 
tributions to ecological botany, has been appomted 
honorary botanist to the Wellington City CoimciI, 
New Zealand 

A ooNSiOKBABnB earthquake was recorded at Kew 
Observatory on Mar 26 The first impulse reached 
the Observatory at 7 hr 32 mm^ IJ sec The records 
mdicate that the epicentre was situated m the south 
west of China 

At the annual general raeetmg of the Television 
Society the following were elected officers for the 
current year PrendetU, Sir Ambrose Flenung , Hon 
aPreewwrer, Mr W C Keay, Hon Seeretar%e»,^it J J 
Denton and Mr WOW Mitchell Mr J L Baird was 
elected dn honorary fellow of the Society / 

Da A T Dooneos, aeedoiate diwotor of thj Liver- 
pool Obswvatory lUid Tidal Institute has been 
awarded a pnse of £160 ofteied by the Royal Society 
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of Arts m 1929, under the Thomas Gray Memorial 
Trust, for an improvement m the science or practice 
of navigation, for his work on the analysis and pre- 
diction of tidal currents 

At the annual election of office bearers of the Royal 
Philosophical Society of Glasgow, to fill vacancies, the 
following were elected Vtce Presiderd, Mr David 
Begg , Menders of Council, Mr O D Buchanan, 
Dr G H PJdmgton, Mr W Gillies, Prof G W O 
Howe , Hon Secretary, Prof C R Gibson , Hon 
Treasurer, Sir John Mann , Hon Librarian, Dr J 
Knight , Hon Auditors, Mr J T Tulloch, Mr J J 
D Hourston , Acting Secretary, Dr J M Macaulay 
It would appear that m our review of “ The 
World’s Grasses ” by Prof J W Bews m our issue 
of Jan 26, p 119, we failetl to view the entire field 
We are now informed by Mr A S Hitchcock, of the 
U S Department of Agriculture, that Bromus secalinua 
IS cultivated m the valley of the Columbia River 
Bromus arvensis is also cultivated, as a crop in some 
European countries, so that this fact should have 
boon referred to as an addition to, rather than as a 
correction of. Prof Bews’s statement 
At the annual meeting of the Ray Society, held on 
Mar 21, Prof W C M’lntosh was re elected president, 
Sir Sidney F Harmer treasurer, and Dr W T 
Caiman, secretary Sir David Pram was elected a 
vice president and Canon Bullock Webster and Mr 
C H Oakden now members of the Council The 
Council’s report announced that the issue for 1980 
would consist of a volume on “ The Aqiiatio (Naiad) 
stages of British Dragonflies ”, by Mr W J Lucas , 
it will bo illustrated with coloured plates which are 
now m course of reproduction from the author’s own 
drawmgs A work on “ Bntish Freshwater Cope 
poda”, by Dr R Gurney, has been accepted for 
publication and its preparation la well advanced 
A oBNEBAL discussion on “ Optical Rotatory 
Power ” will be held by the Faraday Society on 
Friday and Saturday, April 26 and 26, m the rooms 
of the Chemical Society, Burlington House, Piccadilly, 
London The meetmg will open with an introductory 
paper by Prof T M Lowry, and the proceedings will 
be m four groups dealing respectively with (1) The 
physical basis of optical rotatory power , (2) apparatus 
and methods , (3) rotatory power of solutions , and 
(4) chemical aspects of optical rotatory power The 
programme is noteworthy for the number of foreign 
scientific workers who have furnished papers Mem- 
bers of allied societies, research students, and others 
mterested, whether members of the Ffcaday Society 
or not, are mvited to bo present at the meeting 
Two Chadwick Public Lectures, delivered by Mr 
Arthur J Martm, on “ Sewage and Sewage Disposal ”, 
have been published (Macdonald and Evans, 8 John 
Street, W C 1 Pnoe 2# 6d net) The booklet gives 
an mterestmg and instructive survey of the advances 
that have been made m recent years in the treatment 
of sewage, tad oonoludes with a desonption of the 
activated sludge process, various modifications of 
which are now regarded as beu^ the best means for 
tlie trsatmeDt of sewage ’ 
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TSB latest catalogue (No 683) of Francis Edwards, j 
Ltd . 83 High Street, Marylebone, deals with second- 
hand works, 371 in number, relating to West Africa 
Mb J H Knowlbs, 92 Solon Road. S W 2, has 
just circulated a catalogue (No 11) of upwards of 
five hundred second hand books on botany, herbals, 
phanerogams, floras and cryptogams, zoology and 
geology / 

Apfuoations are invited for the followmg appomt- 
m^te, on or before the dates mentioned — A principal 
of the Caatleford, Normanton, and District Mining 
and Teclmical Institute, Whitwood — M G Swame, 
Education Offices, Castleford, Yorks (April 7) A head 
of the Department of Commerce of the Leicester 
College of Technology — ^The Registrar, College of 
Technology, Leicester (Apnl 7) A jumor assistant in 
the Wood Chemistry section of the Forest Products 
Research Laboratory, Prmces Risboiough, Bucks — 
The Secretary, Department of Scientific and Indus 
trial Research, 16 Old Queen Street, S W 1 (Aprd 8 ) 

A desigmng draughtsman in the Naval Ordnance 
Department of the Admiralty — ^The Secretary of the 
Admiralty (C E Branch), Whitehall. S W 1 (April 12) 
A lecturer m pharmacy at the Witwatersrand Tochni 
cal Institute — Chalmers and Guthrie, Ltd , 0 Idol 
Lane, E C 3 (Apnl 12) A permanent cuasistant to the 
adviser m agncultural economics in the Department 
of Agriculture and Horticulture of the University of 
Bristol — The Secretary, Umversity, Bristol (Apnl 12) 
A public analyst for the Metropolitan Borough of 
Camberwell — The Town Clerk, Town Hall, Camber- 


well, S B 6 (Apnl 14) A patiiok^t at the Preston 
and County of Lancaster Royal Infirmary— The 
Supermtendent and Secretary, Royal Infirmary, 
Preston (Apnl 17) A research worker at ttie 
National Institute for Research in Dairying, for 
the mveetigation of problems concerning accessory 
food factors — The Secretary, National Institute for 
Research in Dairying, Shmfield, near Beading (Apnl 
19) Civilian education officers m the Royal Air 
Force Educational Service— -The Secretaiy, Air 
Ministry, Gwydyr House, Whitehall, S W 1 (Apnl 22) 
A professorship of education in the University College 
of Hull — ^The Secretary, University College, Hull (Apnl 
23) A lecturer inhistoncal geography at Kmg's College, 
London — ^The Secretary, King’s College, Strand, W C 2 
(Apnl 26) A professor of bactenology at University 
College Hospital Medical School — The Academic 
Registrar, University of London, South Kensmgton, 
8 W 7 (May 16) Probationers m the Indian Forest 
Service— The Secretary, Services and General De 
partment, India Office, S W 1 (July 1) A samtary 
inspector m the Sudan Medical Servioa-— The Con- 
troller, Sudan Government Ixindon Office, Wellmgton 
House, Buckmgham Gate, S W 1 A physics lecturer 
at the Newfoundland Memorial College — 8 T 
Hamngton, Woodfleld, Malvern Wells A lecturer 
in mathematics and physics in the Dudley Training 
College for Teachers — The Secretary to the Dudley 
College Council, Education Offices, Dudley A full 
time teacher of buildmg and civil engineering in 
the Barnsley Mimng and Technical College — The 
Prmcipal, Harvey Institute, Barnsley 


Our Astronomical Column 


The Nsw Comet Wilk 1930 c — Mr J P MoHer has 
computed the following orbit of this comet 
T 1930 March 28 794 U T 
« 46'’ 47''! 

n 90 4 [ 1930 0 

1 67 40 j 

log q 9 6841 

EPBBUEBa rOB 00 

BA N DecI 

April 2 lb O® 24* 32'=’ 31' 

6 0 43 16 36 37 

10 0 24 8 39 32 

14 0 3 62 41 41 

18 22 43 0 43 14 

The comet is visible both in the evenmg and the mom 
mg, but the mommg is rather more favourable It 
attamed the fourth magmtude at the end March, 
and was visibla m twiii^t The orbit bears some 
resemblance to that of De Vico’s comet, 1846 iv , 
which has been sought for ten years , but the differ- 
ences are greater than perturbations are likely to have 
caused It should, however, be observed as long as 
possible, to test for any deviation from paraMlio 


Aat Soe for January Soma months ago Dr _ 
Struve suggested that the mt«nsity of the H and K 
Imes of auoium in the spectra of early-type stars 
might be used as a measure the distance of these 
sMm, sinoe the linse had been shown to 
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matter external to the stars The chief unoertamty 
was as to whether it was safe to assume that the 
density of the interstellar gas was umform throughout 
space The present paper gives a definite affirmative 
answer to this cmestion The Bpeotrograms of 261 
stars taken at the Victoria Observatory were exammed, 
and the radial velocities both of the stars thmiselves 
and of the mterstellar gas were analysed by the 
formulae derived by Dr Oort for radial motion amsmg 
from gadauitio rotation It iS found that the mter- 
stellar hnes mdicate a rotational term of 7 9 km /sec , 
mdicating a mean distauice of 466 parsecs, and give 
galfMitio longitude 332” (referred to the mtersection of 
the galaxy with the equator of 1900), a value agreemg 
closely with that found m other wa^ The distamces 
of the stars, found m a similar maumer, are m the meam 
twice those of the gas, thus giving strong confirma- 
tion of the uniformity with which the interstellar 
matter is distributed, and showing that it shares in 
the galiMitio rotation 

The Trans-Neptunian Planet —The telegram am- 
nounoing Dr G Struve’s observation of the new 
plamet, to which reference waw made in Natubk of 
Mar 29, p 607, was received at the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich, by telephone j through an error, the word 
‘planet ’ was taken down as ‘ comet ’ The writer of 
the note m Natube learnt of the mistake amd im 
mediately communicated with the Editor, reemeetmg 
the ddetion of the words “ who called tiie loody a 
comet" Instructionsviere telegraphed to the pnnteis, 
but the message was misunderstood, auid the words 
appeaued. Apologies are due to Dr BtruVe for the 
itsition 
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Research Items 


Indian Chronology — In the Indian Antiquary for 
February Mr F J Richards outlines a scheme of 
periods m Indian history which was origmally put 
forward and discussed at a* meeting of the tncUan 
Section of the Royal Anthropological Institute The 
object of the scheme is to correlate the periods of the 
hi^nan with the ebb and flow of culture both inside 
and outside India. The histone period is divided into 
three ‘ major ’ divisions (1) The Early, 600 b o to 
A D 300 , (2) the Medieval, a d 300 to a n 1600 , 
and (3) Modem, a d 1600 to a d 1900 Each of these 
IS agam subdivided mto three For the early period 
the suggested division is (I ) 600 b o to 300 b c , (II ) 
300 b c to 1 b o , and (III ) 1 b c to a d 300 Of 
these, 1 , 600 b o to 300 b c , roughly answers to the 
Hellemo period of Europe, the Aohsemenid period of 
Persia and the close of the Chou dynas^ of Chma 
In northern India it covers the rise of Jaimsm and 
Buddhism and the consolidation m the lower Qsuigetio 
plam of the kmgdom of Magadha Foreign influence 
Is representeil by the Persian conquest of the north 
west in 612 BO and the invasion of Alexander From 
300 BO to A D 300, roughly the period of Hellenistic 
Greece and unponal Rome, covers in India the 
Mauryan empire at its zenith under Asoka and its 
partition between Sungas, Andhraa and Greeks from 
Bactria, and at a later stage Sakas and Pahlavas from 
Irsui, and secondly the rise and decline of the Kushan 
empire Southern India is obscure, but Roman 
traders were busy m Malabar As regards foreign 
contacts, the Mauryas were in touch with Greece, and 
the Kushans with Rome, but the main thrust came 
from China In the period a d 300 to a d 660 when 
in Europe imperial headquarters were transferred to 
Constantinople, m northern India the ‘ Gupta period ’ 
falls mto two phases with the Huna mvasion (480 to 
628) The period 660 to 1200 covers the struggle be* 
tween the Byzantme Empire and Islam, and the second 
great expansion of Chma under the T’ang dynasty 
and the struggle with the Tartars In India it answers 
to the Rajput period, a period of conflictmg States 
around Kanauj The period from 1200 to 1600, the 
closing epoch of the Roman empire and of Mongol 
domination m Asia, witnesses two phases m the Dwu 
sultanate, but m southern India mterest centres m 
the Chalukyas of the western Deccan 

Mammals formerly eaten in the Dominican Republic 
— ^The exammation by Gemt S Miller of the remains 
of mammals from the food refuse of Indians, Spaniards, 
and on extmot owl left m the coast region of the 
Do mi nican Republic, has afforded mterestmg evi 
denoe of the presence of species now extmot, as wdl 
as of the peculiar tastes of the feeders Nineteen 
species are represented, and although none is new to 
science, new light has been thrown upon the char* 
aotos and distribution of some The presence of a 
ground sloth is demonstrated m tly^ecently extmot 
fauna , and there have been idehfmed four of the 
native mammals, the hutia, the quemi, the mobuy, 
and the con, which Ovi^o y Vald6B, the first 
European chromoler of West Indian history, stated 
about 1646, were haUtually eaten by natives and 
Spaniards during the early years of the sixteenth 
century {SmUhtoman M%>e CM, voL 82, No. 6, 
1029). 

Polydactyly in Fowls. — The extra toe m fowls was 
first shown by Bateson to behave' as an irregular 
dmumant in inhentanee, foUowmg the rule regMarly 
u some fiumhes but bOmg transmitted aasnetimee 
normals without an extra toe The extra 
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toe IS also known to vary m size and in its freedom 
from the next Bond has shown that m oases of 
asymmetry it occurs more frequently on the left 
than the right foot Punnett and Pease (Jotw 
of Genetics, vol 21, No 3) have suminans^ the 
evidence on this subject and arldeil some fresh data 
which are in accord with earlier results They 
conclude that there is probably a definite factor for 
polydactyly, and that normals may transmit poly- 
dactyly owing to the presence of one or more factors 
which inhibit its expression In some families, the 
Fj are all polydactylous, the F| giving 3 1, and the 
hack'Croas all ratio This was especially true of 
the light dorkmg crosses Moreover, out of 142 poly 
daetylous chicks, only 7 showed any degree of asym 
metry The silky crosses gave more exceptions 
It 18 suggested that c ertain 4 toe<i birds may really 
represent double asymmetry, factors bemg present 
which suppress both the right and left extra toe 
Normal buds from a polydactylous parent sometimes 
m crosses with polydactyls give a high number of 
birds without an extra toe Such normals are spoken 
of as ‘ resistant’, and the evidence indicates that this 
condition is mainly duo to the prosonco of one mhibi 
tor In certain cases, however, another factor must 
also be concerned in iidubiting the appearance of the 
extra toe Thor© is no evidence of linkage between 
{xilydactyly or asymmetry and sex 

Polyzoa — ^The presidential address to the Linnean 
Society delivered by Sir Sidney Harmer on May 24, 
1929, on Polyzoa, has recently been issued {Proc Linn 
Soc , Session 141, 1930) In the first four sections all 
zoologists will find much of mterest since they deal 
with the group m general, its economic importance, 
and early chapters of its history finishing with those 
connectM with the names of Linn6 and Ellis The 
latter had remarkably clear ideas on the Polyzoa for 
the time m which he worked In recent years, a great 
deal of important work has been done on these animals 
by Julhen, Levinsen, Borg, and the author himself, 
the greater part of which has not yet found its way 
into the ordinary text books and so is familiar only 
to those who have worked m the same field These 
mvestigations have added greatly to our knowledge 
of the morphology and physiology of the group, and 
consequently ratified its classification extensively 
Sir Sidney Harmer has reviewed this work m a critical 
manner and provided a clearly illustrated account of 
Its most important results In the concludmg pages 
18 a discussion of the most recent classification that 
has been put forward by Borg The whole forms an 
mterestmg and useful essay for which the author 
deserves the thanks of his colleagues 

Fresb'Water Crustacea of Norfolk — Dr Robert 
Gumw ( Trans Norfolk and Norwich Nat Hist Soc,, 
vol 12, part 6, December 1929) gives a general survey 
of the fresh water Crustacea of Norfolk. He considers 
the plankton of the Norfolk Broads belongs genetically 
to the Baltic type, but it has marked specific differ- 
ences attributable partly to marine mfluence and 
partly to the factors of depth, size, and climate The 
shallow weed grown Broads are extraordmanly rich 
m Entomostraoa but the richness depends to a large 
extent on the nature of the vegetation and the 
salmity of the water In general, the crustcK^an fauna 
18 characterised by its great vanety and the absence 
of all northwn. fonus Of the rivet crustaceans the 
most mterestmg is Leander lonqvrostru, Hie ‘ white 
prawn ’ or ' jack shnmp recotuM for the first tune 
as a British species in 1921,, and now known to occur 
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&ko m the Taanar m Devonshire This pmwn is al 
most as much at home m fresh vrater as m salt water, 
its range of tolerance being much greater than that of 
PalcBmonetM vanant, which is very sensitive to water 
of low salmity The jack shrimp, however, goes to the 
sea to hatch its young, and indeed its em will not 
hatch in fresh water, while the larvn of Palaimonetea 
thrive m brackish water The author does not accept 
the view that Cordylophora lacustns and DreiMeruna 
polymorpha are two species actually m process of 
migration from the sea to fresh water Dretsgemta is 
very deflmtely a fresh water species quite intolerant 
of^salt* water and there is no evidence that it has 
changced its habits m histone tunes Cordylophora is 
not an estuarine or even a brackish water form, and 
Its distribution does not indicate recent penetration 
from the sea 

Fauna of Sinai — ^The results of an expedition to the 
Sinai Peninsula in 1927, under the auspices of the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem, have recently 
appeared as a small volume edited by Drs F S 
Bodenheimer and O Theodor and published by J C 
Hmnohs’sehe Buchhandlimg, Leipzig, 1929 (price 
12 gold marks) The editors contnbute general 
artides on the climate, topography, geology, etc , of 
the Peninsula, but the mreater p^ of the book is 
devoted to the insect fauna Probably the most 
mtereetmg chapters are those devoted to the manna 
produced on tamarisk the history of the subject, 
the msects responsible for the manna production, and 
the chemical composition of the latter being discussed 
There are also separate articles by specialists deahng 
with the Orthoptera, Coccida, and Formioide collected 
by the expedition With reference to the Orthoptera, 
it IS noteworthy that the only previous account of 
these insects from the Peninsula is that of Krauss 
published in 1909 In the present collections one 
new genus and four new species are described, and 
there seems little doubt that a thorough exploration 
of the Smai Orthoptera would throw considerable 
light upon the ongm and evolution of the desert 
fauna generally The report, it may bo added, is well 
illustrated by text figures and half-tone plates 

Cereal Breeding — Dr E S Beaven, chairman of 
the Council of the Institute of Agricultural Botany, 
made some mterestmg comments upon the work of 
the Institute at the meetmg of its Council m December 
1929, which received the tenth annual report Re- 
ferring particularly to the work of the Crop Improve- 
ment Branch, he pomted out that ong^inally emphMis 
was laid, m the statement of the aims of the Institute, 
upon the growth and marketing for the trade of new 
vaneties He points out that, as a matter of fact, m 
ten years the Institute “ has only distributed one new 
vanety and that was only a modified form of an older 
vsduety already m cultivation” Dr Beaven, from 
his long practical experience of cereal breeding, had 
antioipatM this situation, m view of the fact that it 
was tne Institute’s declared pohey ” to market no 
new variety unless there is clear proof of its superior- 
ity to races already m cultivation m resect of 
probable monetary value to growers ” Dr Heaven 
pomted out the practical signmcanoe of another task 
earned out by the Institute “ the testing by system 
aUo and repeated trials at our headquarters and 
sub-stations m six different locations— ^1 in com- 
growmg areas — of the r^tive ments of differout 
races of farm plants ” Dr Beaven also dealt with 
the practical question of the return for the outlay 
i^n work of this type earned out by the Institute, 
Ine records of the Institute’s trials wow that thare 
are frequently differences of 10-20 per cent m the 
values of the crops due to the variety or race of seed 
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sown Dr Beaven added ' It is a modest estimate 
that somethmg over 6 per cent would be added to the 
monetary return of the arable farmers of the country 
if they all grow the races of plants best suited to their 
localities and soil conditions That would luld about 
£2,000,000 every year to the net returns for arable 
farm produce ” 

Barth-Tiltlngs before Earthquakes — ^Two mterestmg 
papers have recently appeared on the tilting of the 
groimd before earthquakes m Japan Messrs W 
Inouye and T Sugiyama have examined the records 
for nearly two years, 1927-29, of a pair of tiltometers 
erected at the seismological station half way up Mt 
Tukuba {Proe Imp Acad , Tokyo, vol 6, pp 467 
459 , 1929) The vector diagrams show that the 
earth tiltmgs exhibit an annual variation probably 
connected with changes of air temperature From 
time to time, this regular variation is disturbed by 
irremlar fluctuations of short period during which the 
earthquakes of the district usually occurred The 
centres of two of these earthquakes were close to Mt 
Tukuba Before each shock, earth tiltmgs were more 
or lees pronounced for a month or more and they 
ended simultaneously with its occurrence Prof A 
Imamura and Mr T Kodaira have made similar 
observations on the tiltmgs before the Kii earthquake 
of July 4, 1929 (Proc imp Acad, Tokyo, vol 6, 
pp 460-462 , 1929) The earth tiltmgs at Tanabe, 
12} miles from the epicentre, showed that the regular 
annual variation was interrupted by a * tilt storm ’ 
on June 20 ’This lasted until July 3, when the tiltmgs 
returned to normal conditions, the earthquake ocour- 
rmg on the following day The authors of both papers 
conclude that the abnormal tiltmgs observed were 
actual precursors of the earthquakes 

A Grating Periodograph — An mterestmg applica 
tion of the methods of pure science to an inmortant 
mdustnal problem is desenbed in the January 
number (vol 21) of the JoumcA of the Textile Jnatt- 
tute, which contains a paper by O A B Foster on 
** The Qratmg Periodograph for the Analysis of 
Senes of Observations for Hidden Periodicities” 
Though the procedure described is appUcable to the 
analysts of any series of observations in which period 
icities are suspected, it has been developed at the 
Shirley Institute, the headquarters of the Bntish 
Cotton Industry Research Association, expressly 
for the purpose of detectmg periodic variations in 
the dimensions and properties of cotton yams as 

f reduced imder vanous manufactunng conditions 
inefly, the method consists of throwing an image of 
the graph to be tested, via a grating, on to a ground 
glass screen or photographic plate If the area under 
the curve has been previously blackened out, there 
are formed, at certam distances of screen and grating, 
bands of light and dark fringes of spacing simply 
related to the hidden periodicities of the curve 
Both the practical details and the theory of the 
method are given It is undoubtedly a simple and 
elegant way of oanymg out a penodogram analysis, 
which furthermore allows Shuster’s method of 
secondary anidysis to be performed in a very con- 
venient manner 

Illumination Rsquiramentt — A atatistioal anidyaia 
of the requirements m artificial light of the average 
Amenoan family was recently presented before the 
New York section of the Amenoan Institute of 
Eleotnoal Engineers The authors oomnfenced by 
analysing ne^ m regard to ‘ work illuminatioa ’ 
(readmg, writing, sewing, fhetory work, etc ), ‘ social 
illumination ’ (m the home, places of public assembly, 
etc ), and ‘ utihty illummatum ’ (passages, store 
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roomSf streets, etc ) For these the following values 
of lUummation (foot candles) are suggested 



AcUvItlM reaulrlna— 


niuml^ 

Sodsl 

lllumlns 

tion 

Utility 

lUamlos 

Uon 

A Minunura present good 
„ „ practice 

IS 

6 

3 

B Minimum reoom 
mended 

30 

10 


C Probable levels of 
greatest economic 
advantage 

50 

15 

6 

D Possible desirable 
levels from eye 
considerations only | 

300 

60 

30 


An attempt is next made to detemune the ‘light 
hour ’ ne^s of the average family and hence the 
possible total demand for electrical energy for light in 
the United States The estimate based only on con 
sideration of the eye (D) attains the prodigious total 
of 778,900 millions of units a year It appears that 
the total actual consumption of electricity for lighting 
in 1929 was about 20,000 million units It is estimated 
that at the levels in the above table the saturation is 
respectively 30, 17, 13, and 3 per cent 

Conduction of Electricity in Metals — On the classical 
electron theory of metals, the exact hypotheses made 
concerning the type or absence of directed motion of 
the electrons were often not of great importance for 
the final description of any particular effect This 
result, which, although scarcely to be expected, wsw 
frequently useful, has now been shown by T E Stem, 
in a paper in the March number of the Proceedings oj 
the Ro>/al Society, to be closely connected with the fact 
that on classical theory the kinetic energy of the 
electrons is a linear fimction of their density On 
Prof Sommerfeld’s theory, in which the electrons are 
treated as a degenerate gas, the linear dependence of 
energy upon density disappears, and with it the 
equivalence of the different methods of analysis The 
properties of a metal which is passing a current cannot 
be safely deduced from those of an msulated metal, 
without makmg careful inquiry as to the nature of 
the phenomenon in question, a general result which 
IS illustrated by the special cases of the Thomson 
effect, the evaporation of electrons, and some others 
Mr Stem also raises the question of the applicability 
of thermodynamical reasoning, such as wm apphed 
by Kelvin to the thermoelectric circuit — a problem 
also recently treated by Bridgman — but shows that 
Sommerfeld’s formula for a thermal electromotive 
force 18 in at least approximate accord with Kelvin’s 
results Mr Stem’s conclusions, although expressed 
in terms of the present electron theory of metals, are 
not entirely dependent on this, but retain their mam 
features for any theory m which the kinetic energy is 
not proportional to the density 

The Kennetly • Heaviside Layer — The Radio Re- 
search Board has issued a report of the work earned 
out from the fcrandaition of the Board until March 
1929 It 18 the first of a senes of annual reports We 
leam that four committees have been appomted to 
study the problems connected with the propagation 
of radio waves, atmosphencs, directional radio, and 
thermiomc valves respectively In eewh of these 
committees radio physicists and praotical engmeers 
*re adequately represented It is stated that the 
most important result obtained in the study of,wave 
propagation is the direct experimental proof of the 
existence ot the Kennelly Heaviside layer Observa- 
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tions under Prof E V Appleton’s supervision were 
made at Kmg’s College, London, and at Cambndge and 
Peterborough with the primary object of mvestigat 
mg the effects of ionisation of the atmosphere on signal 
fading and the propagation of waves in general Con 
siderable use was also made of a second method m 
which the variations of simal strength in a loop and 
vertical aerial are compared Transmissions on waves 
of 100 metres length from the National Physical 
Laboratory were observed simultaneously at the three 
stations Downcoming waves were detected at King’s 
College, only eleven miles from the transmitter, almost 
as easily as they were detected at Cambndge and 
Peterborough 'This indicates reflection on this wave 
length at almost vertical incidence The results 
obtained from the three stations show veiy close 
agreement The height at which deviation of waves 
takes place appeared to be normally 50 70 miles, but 
on manv occasions in the middle of the night the height 
was found to be 130 180 miles On such occasions 
the lower region is re fonned after sunnse and lower 
heights from 50 miles to 70 miles in height are again 
found Day observations indicate that a third 
ionised region exists beneath the reflecting layers, 
which, however, merely attenuates the waves 

Equilibria in Sulphur Dioxide Solutions — In spite 
of the fact that sulphur dioxide is such a well known 
compound, there is surjirisingly little information in 
the literature as to the properties of its aqueous solu 
tions In the Januaiy number of the Canadian 
Journal of Research (National Research Council of 
Canada), which contains several other interesting 
communications, there is a study by W B Campbell 
and O Maas of the eijuilibria in suliitions of sulphur 
dioxide, which has a bearing on the sulphite cellulose 
industry They pomt out that the sulphurous acid 
behaves as monobasic even at high dilutions, so that 
SO,, H,SO-, H and HSO,' are the constituents con 
cemed The proportion of H.SO, decreases rapidly 
with rise of tom^rature, whilst the true ionisation 
constant iC -[H ](HSO,']/[H,bO,] is 0 03 and does 
not change much with temperature Experiments on 
vapour pressures, densities, and conductivities of 
solutions of concentrations up to 8 per cent and 
temperatures to 110° are described wluch extend the 
results just stateil These show that sulphurous 
acid IS a strong acid, the apparently weak character 
being due to lack of hydration of sulphur dioxide m 
solution 

Ignition of Carbon Monoxide — It is well known that 
the ignition of a mixture of carbon monoxide and 
oxygen is greatly promoted by the presence of 
sraa& amounts of water vapour or of hydrogen 
In the February number or the Journal of the 
Chemical Society, Smithells, Whitaker, and Holmes 
describe experiments in which the efficiencies of 
hydrogen and water vapour are compared by pass 
ing a (mark through two eudiometers m senes, one 
contammg the carbon monoxide - oxygen mixture 
with hydrogen and the other the nuxture with water 
vapour in equimoleoular amount When the drying 
of the carbon monoxide -oxygen mixture had not been 
greatly prolonged, it was found that hydrogen was 
more effective than water vapour, the estimated mini 
mum quantities being 9 03 ^ cent and 0 12 per cent 
With more mtense drying of the combustible mixture, 
the activity of the hydrogen was altogether inhibited 
In other words, the supenor catalytic effectiveness of 
hydrogen was m its turn conditioned by the presence 
of a mndmtd quantity of water vapour It may 
equally well he said, sltematively, that m the pres- 
ence of hydrogen a minimal quantity of water 
sufficed to confer ignitibihty 
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The Pine-Sawyer 

F Ko 26 of Mtdddtmden frin StaUna 8hoge^iraSka~ 
atutdU, 1020 (Reporta of the Swedish Institute of 
Experimental Forestry), Ivar TrA^;&rdh has a paper on 
the injury caused by the pine sawyer (Monochammm 
autor, L ) m Sweden and its prevention (“ Om Tall- 
bookens Skadegdrelse ooh Bektopande ’’} 

It is a remarkable fact that, even m parts of Europe 
(it IB of course more easily comprehensible m great 
Wopical regions), so little should have been known 
ug^ comparatively recently of some of the mjunous 
forest insect posts , especially oertam faimhes and 
genera of beetles In his paper the author states 
that “ some ten years ago very little was known about 
the pme sawyer and its economic importance m 
Sweden It is true that smce the days of A E Holm- 
gren it was considered a common but indifferent insect, 
and it was not known that the data given by Holmgren 
regarding the wood boring activity of Aeantluioinua 
cemhs is in reahty referable to the pme-sawyer ’* 
Trftg&rdh published his studies on this latter long! 
com m 1018, his investigations having shown that 
owing to the galleries penetrating deep into the wood the 
insect was capable of causmg senous losses m timber 
These investigations especimly led to the establish 
ment of the fact that the ravages by this pest, after 
a forest fire, were very senous — “ One of the most 
astonishing facts m the biology of the pme sawyer is 
Its regular and extremely prolific occurrence after 
forest fires This is partly due to the fact that m 
Sweden forest fires as a rule break out at the end of 
June and the begmning of July just before the 


Pest in Sweden. 

breeding season of the pme-sawyer But this does 
not exi>uun the reason why thousands of trees a tew 
weeks after a forest fire should be infected to such an 
extent that one may find as many as 100 eggs pet m 
It seems evident that the sense of smell m the pme- 
sawyer 18 very keen and that the beetlee are attracted 
from regions several miles away whither the reek of 
the forest fire is earned by the wind ” 

It 18 not certam that all authorities would agree 
with the author that it is the sense of smell which 
attracts longicom beetles to trees m the oondition they 
recjuire for oviposition In the case of Hopheerambyx 
tpinteorMS, the now well known senous pest of the 
8^ {Shorea robutta) forests of India, Stebhmg ^Ind 
For InaeeU) attnbutea the power of imemngly 
discovering suitable trees to instmot, pomting out 
titiat a newly felled green tree will be discovered and 
infested withm twenty four hours It is an mterestmg 
pomt which requires, if it is at all possible to institute 
them, further careful observations 
Tr&g&rdh has a number of useful observations m 
this paper anent longicom groups m general, their 
habits of oviposition, the feeding capabilities of adult 
beetles and those of the larvs, the methods of pupation 
and so forth The paper and the illustrations ment 
a careful study — for it appears undeniable that the 
powers of this family of bMtles for destmction m the 
forest itself, and havoc to the timber after the trees 
have been felled, are equally as senous (if not more 
so) m sub tropical and tropical forests as is the case 
in European temperate ones 


Geological Climates 


rpHE meeting of the Royal Society on Mar 27 was 
devoted to a discussion of the subject of geo 
logical climates, which brought out several pomts of 
great mterest, and showed that the conflict of views, 
though still considerable, is less direct than it was some 
years ago In opening the discussion. Dr Q C 
Simpson defined the problem from the point of view 
of a meteorologist, and laid down some fundamental 
pnnoiples with which all reconstructions of pswt 
climates must conform Ho pomted out that the 
earth being approximately a sphere rotating on an 
axis inclm^ at an angle of about 66|° to the plane of 
the ecliptic, there must always have been climatic 
zones m which the mean annual temperature decreased 
from the equator to the poles, and there must always 
have been summer and winter 

Dr Simpson then passed to the conditions existmg 
at present, and showed that in spite of the great 
differences m the land and sea distribution of the two 
hemispheres, the mean annual temperaturee of corre 
sponding latitudes between the equator and 70® 
nowhere differ by more than 3° C From this he 
drew the conclusions that the mean temperature m 
any latitude is almost entirely mdependent of the 
distribution of land and water, and that the mean 
temperature of corresponding latitudes is always the 
same m both hemispheres Hence it is impossible 
to explam great chan^ of climate m geological 
periods by means of changes m the distnbution of 
land and sea The reason is that the gradient of 
temperature from equator to poles is controlled by the 
strength of the atmospheric circulation , an mcrease 
of the gradient is automatically followed by a strength 
^enmg of the circulation, and more heat is earned from 
the equatonal to the polar regions imtil the balance 
18 restored The supposition that large ice sheets 
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could exist at sea level m the tropics, while tropical 
conditions prevailed in middle latitudes of the 
northern hemisphere, is qmte untenable The oifiy 
way m which major climatic changes could be brought 
about was changes of solar rculiation, and these 
had more effect on the oloudmess and precipitation 
than on the temperature Extensive changes of mean 
annual temperature could only be brought about by 
movements of the crust relative to the poles, in the 
manner described by Wegener 

The Bubsecnient discussion turned mamly on two 
pomts, the value of fossil plants and animals as mdices 
of past climates, and the power of changes m the 
distribution of land and sea to modify the zones of 
temperature and introduce major climatic variations 
Prof A C Seward said that the climatic value of fossil 
floras has been greatly overestimated in the past, and 
there is now no justification for speakmg of the climate 
of the earth as havmg been uniform or of high northern 
latitudes as havmg been tropical It is not possible 
to infer the climate from a study of extmet genera or 
even species, because to day allied species often hve 
under quite different ohmatic conditions Moreover, 
m the course of ages, plants may have altered their 
constitution as they passed from youth to semhty 
New plant(^types frequently ongmate m arctic regions 
and spread southward, while m high latitudes they 
ore driven out by the competition of later types, but 
this does not necessarily imply a change of climate 
The vegetation of past ages was more uniform than 
that of to-day, but the uniformity has often been 
exaggerated, because the early floras consisted ex- 
clusively of gymnosperras, wht^ resemble each other 
much more closely than do flowering plants There 
IS no justification for the assumption t^t the vegeta- 
tion of the coal-measures was tropical , on tiie other 
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hand, th® ptesanca of jzlaoiers do«e not neoesaanly 
imply tMnperatures at freezing pomt, for glaciers m 
New Zealand atiU end among vegetation of sub 
tnmioal aspect 

not J W Gregory illustrated another difBoulty 
m the mterpretation of fossil floras by showing how a 
coal bed may be m process of formation m Jan Mayen 
at present, the material bemg supplied fay tiiuber 
drifted from Siberia 

Sir Peter Mitchell agreed with Prof Seward that 
the climatic value of fossils has been over estimated, 
smce animals have power to adapt themselves to 
changmg climatic conditions He added that for 
animal life the range of temporature is more im 
portent than the armual mean, and the annual 
range is closely dependent on the distribution of land 
and sea 

These modifications of the former claims of palteoii 
tologists concemmg past climates rejirosent a great 
advance towards the meteorological view of the per 
manence of climatic zones, put forward by Dr 
Simpson The gap is not entirely bridged, however, 
for several speakers expressed the opimon that while 
there must always have been zones of temperature. 
Dr Simpson has under estimated the possible effects 
of changes in the distribution of land and sea Prof 
Gregory referred to a dictum by Lord Kelvin, that if 
the greater part of Europe, Asia, and North America 
were submerged beneath the sea, the Arctic Ocean 
would be free of loe, and an island at the north polo 
would have a mild climate Dr C E P Brooks 
referred to investigations by Prof Kemor and himself 
which led to the same conclusion, and described the 
transfer of heat by ocean currents, esMCially in the 
Atlantic He pointed out that the North Atlantic 
between 30° N and the Arctic Circle is, on the 
average, about 6° C warmer than the South Atlantic 
between 30° S and the Antarctic Circle This differ 
ence is almost entirely due to the fact that two thirds 
of the warm equatorial water is earned into the North 
Atlantic by the Gulf Stream and Antilles Current 
In many of the geological periods the distnbution of 
land and sea, according to the usual palieogeographical 
reconstructions, was such that the whole of the warm 
equatorial water was diverted into the northern hemi- 
sphere, and he argued that under such conditions the 
oceans of the northern hemisphere must have been 
much wanner than those of the southern hemisphere, 
and the thermal equator must have been well to the 
north of the geographical equator Fmally, Dr C 
Tate Regan d^nbM the distribution of fresh water 
and manne fishes during the Cretaceous and Eocene, 
which does not fit m with the dnft of the oontments as 
mferred by Wegener 

The general result of the discussion may be summed 
up by saying that the geological changes of climate 
have not been so great as was at one time supposed , 
but there is not yet any agreement as to whether they 
were small enough to be accounted for by ordinary 
agencies, or whe^er they were on a sufficient scale to 
neoeeutate an appoal to movement of the oontments 
relative to the poles 


University and Educational Intelligence. 

Cambridge — ^The Appomtments Committee of the 
Faculty of Economics and Politics has reappomted 
P Srsfia, of Kmg’s College, University lecturer m 
economics 

The Appointments Committee of the Faculty of 
Biology^ nasappomtedH Gilbert Carter, of Trinity 
College, to be UniVenuty leetprer in botai^ * 

Simth’s Pnzee have bem awarded to E A C 
Paley, of Trinity College, and J. A Todd, of Truuty 
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College Rayleigh Prizes have been awarded to 
W R Andress, of Tnnity College, and L C Young, 
of Trmity College 

Lomdom — Dr Moms Ginsberg has been appomted 
as from Aug 1 to the Martm White obair of sociology 
tenable at the London School of Economics He has 
been University reader m sociology at the School 
since 1924, and has published articles and books on 
the science of sociology 

The title of ‘ Professor in the University of London ’ 
has been oonfoneil on the followmg members of the 
professorial staff of the Imperial College of Science 
and Teohnolony Pi-ofs H B Baker, V H Blackman, 
W A Bone, W Brown, Sir Harold C H Carpenter, 
S Chapman, A E Conrady C G Culhs, S M Dixon, 
C L Forteseue, A Fowler, P Groom, J W Hinchley, 
H Levy. E W MacBnde, J C Philip, AFC 
Pollard, A O Rankine, J F Thorpe, S J Tniscott, 
Sir Gilbert Walker, W W Watts 

it has been rasolved to institute a Umversity chair 
of physics tenable at the Imperial College — Royal 
College of S< lence 

St Andrews — The Senatus Academicus has 
resolved to confer the honorary degree of LL D on 
Mr James Moiton, chairmafi and governing director 
of the Scottish Dyes, Ltti , and on Prof O W 
Richardson, Yarrow research professor of the Royal 
Society, at the graduation ceremonial to be held on 
June 27 

Wales — The agreements between the University 
of Wales, University College, Cardiff, and the Cardin 
Royal Infirmary, which establish the Welsh National 
School of Medicine as a separate school of the Univer- 
sity, wore ratifieil at a meeting of the University Court 
held at Cardiff on Mar 28 

A Matuematioat Colloquium, under the auspices 
of the Edinburgh Mathematical Society, will be held 
at the University Hall of St Andrews on July 19-30 
The courses arranged include the following Rational 
curves and surfaces (Prof H h Baker), arithmetical 
properties of curves and surfaces (Mr H W Rich 
mond), the wave mechames (Prof C G Darwin), 
elementary mathematics from the higher standpomt 
(Prof H W Turnbull), and recent developments m 
symmetric functions, determmante, and algebraic 
equations (Dr A C Aitken) , Prof E T Whittaker 
and others will give informal talks Particulars can 
bo obtamed from the honorary secretary of the 
Colloquium, Dr E T Copson, 144 North Street, 
St Andrews 

The University of Leeds records m its report for 
1928-29 a number of imwrtant developments, 
marking, to quote the wording of the rejiort, the 
opening of a new chapter m its Instory Among 
these are the laymg of the foundation stone of a new 
mining block, the openmg of a new wmg of the textile 
department, the adoption of a plan for a pathological 
institute, the construction of a new hostel for men 
students, ^e creation of a Montague Barton chair of 
mdustnal relations, the conclusion of a reciprocal 
arrangement with the University of Reykjavik m 
Iceland for exchange of students, and the acquisi- 
tion of a very valuable collection of Icelandic books 
The number of full time day students attending 
during 1928-29 was 1385, and of part-time 144, 
evemng students number^ 223 Along with the 
report we have received a forty page pamphlet oon^ 
tammg a fast of publications by members of the 
University m 1928-29 and titles and abstracts of 
tliMes accepted for higher degrees m science (12), 
medicine (fij/and technology (8) 
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April 7, 1408 End pf Stver* Winter — ^Tke winter 
of 1407-S was one of the oold«t of the past thousand 
years The great rivers of western and central Europe 
and the Swiss lakes were frozen for a month or more, 
and the loe was five or six feet tiuok The frost began 
on Nov 1 1 and oontmued until Jan 30 , then, after a 
brief respite, it re commenced on Fob 15 and did not 
break until April 7 The cold was so great that the 
roots of the vmes and fruit trees froze The water- 
mills were stopped, and there was a great shortage of 
bresB as well as a lack of fuel In France the thaw of 
Jtui 30 caused neat destruction of bridges by floating 
blocks of ice The North Sea was said to be frozen 
between Denmark and Norway In Great Britain, 
Holmshed records that “ this year the wmter was 
exceeding sharp through frost and snow that continued 
and covered the ground by all the months of December, 
J anuary , February, andMaroh, insomuch that thrushes, 
blsKikbirds, and many thousand birds of the like smaller 
size penshed with very cold and hunger ” 

April 7, 1^0 Early Season — According to the 
Journal o’ unB(nirgeoudePar%t, 1406-1449, at Pasques 
the roses were already m bloom on April 7, suid were 
all over by May 15 At the beginning of May good 
cherries were on sale, and at the end of May the com 
was more ripe than the preceding year’s crop had 
been on St John's day (June 24) 

April 8, 1233 Mock Suns — According to Miss 
Ormerod’e collection, between 6 am and 7 am “ m 
the parts aboutHoreford and Worcester there appeared 
four suns m the element, beside the natural sun of red 
colour and a great circle of crystalline colour, the which 
compassed with his largeness as it had been the whole 
circuit almost of the whole realm of England, from the 
sides whereof went forth certaui half circles, m whose 
sections appeared the said four suns ” 

April 8, 1709 Baltic Frozen — The early months of 
1709 were excessively cold in Europe, and the Baltic 
was still frozen and snow covered so late as April 8 
The frost began between Jen 3 and 6 with a north 
east wind over all central and western Europe, from 
Stockholm and Riga to Naples and Cadiz Even the 
Ebro was frozen The greatest cold occurred from 
Jan 11-13 and Feb 24-26, but the winter was more 
notable for duration than for extreme seventy In 
France the people suffered severely from hunger, and 
roots were eaten mstesd of bresd In Italy the ground 
was deeply frozen and the olives penshed , the lagoon 
of Venice was frozen more than a mile from shore In 
England the wmter lasted three months, but was not 
exceptionally severe, and m Ireland and Scotland it 
wss comparatively mild 

April 10, 1445 Storm Flood — A temble storm 
brolm over western Germany, France, Holland, and 
Switzerland, with violent thunder, very heavy snow, 
and deadly cold At the same tune there was a severe 
storm-flood m the North Sea, by which sixteen towns 
were submerged and about 100,000 men drowned 
This catastrophe was followed by a period of very cold 
and windy weather, especially severe from April 29 to 
May 10 

April 10, X657 Flood — The village of Langtoft in 
Yorkshire, encircled by hills, was flooded to a depth of 
mght feet, as shown by a memorial stone placed m 
one of the houses 

April ii-ia, 1815 Eruption of Tomboro — ^A 
volcanic eruption, one of the most violent known, 
begw on April 6 in the island of Sumbawa (to the east 
of Java), culminated on April 11-12, and oontmued 
^til July Out of a population of 12,000 in the 
.^rprovmoe of Tomboro, only 26 survived. The sounds 
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of the exjdosions were beard in Sumatra (1118 mileB) 
and in tras c^moirite direction at Temate (830 imlea) 
In Java, the darkness caused the ashes was deeper 
than on the darkest night The coasts of Sumbawa 
and the adjoining lalaiim were swept by a sea wave 
2 12 ft. m height. 

April XI, X917 Mirage — It is recordedm the “Official 
History of the War, Meeopotaxman Campaign’’, 
vol 3. p 316, that Gen Cayley’s force had a Turkish 
division m front of them in a position almost destitute 
of cover, but they were completely hidden from view 
by a mirage, and fighting had to be temporarily 
suspended 

April xa, X537 Long Continued Rains — It ramed 
In England every day or night from April 12 to June 3, 
fuid m May it ramed 30 hours continuously, which 
caused great floods and much damage to the crops 

April 13-15, >9*0 Cele — The weather was ex- 
tremely unsettled dunng Apnl 1920, and at some 
stations the average barometric pressure for the month 
was the lowest on record during Apnl An especially 
deep depression lay off south west Ireland on April 
11-14, after which it moved north eastward, and on 
April 16 a wind velocity of 110 miles an hour at a 
height of 3000 feet was shown by a pilot balloon ascent 
at Lympne With high pressure over north west 
Afnca, a violent westerly gale occurred in the Straits 
of Gibraltar, the wind velocity at 1 P m on Apnl 12 
being estimated as 68 miles per hour 


Societies and Academies 

London 

Society of Public Analysts, Mar 5 — S Judd Lewis 
(1) The spectroscopic investigation of jams An 
ethereal extract was examined, using a special form 
of sector photometer and a spectroscope ‘ Absorp 
tion curves ’ havmg extmotion coefficients for ordm 
ates and wave lengths for abscisste, were disturbed 
by the presence of small amounts of foreign ingredients, 
such as benzoic acid, salicylic acid, saccharin, certam 
colouring matters, etc — (2) A simple polanmetno test 
for sugars in jams A modification of the method 
of detennmmg the specific rotation of an aqueous 
extract of the jam, after mversion of the dissolved 
sugars, IS described 

Linnean Society, Mar 0 — Sidnie M Manton Notes 
on the segmental excretory organs of Crustacea (6) 
On the maxillary glands of the Synoarida Detailed 
reconstructions of the maxillary glands of Parana 
sptdet, Anavpidea, and Koonunga have been made 
from fresh material obtamed in Tasmama The 
general disposition of the coils of the efferent duct m 
the maxillary glands of the three types is similar, but 
there are differences in detail 'The jiattom of the 
duot shown by Anaap%de» and Koonunga could have 
been derived from a type resemblmg that of Parana 
9p*du m general form, but lacking its peculiar features, 
such as excessive duct fenestration — Major R W G 
Hingston In the canopy of the forest (British Guiana) 
An outlme was nven 01 the methods adopted by the 
recMit Oxford University British Guiana Expedition 
to explore the tropical ram forest The party worked 
m a small area of forest on the right bank of the 
Essequibo River, about fifteen xiules abovej£artica. 
One of the chief objects of the expedition wMlito get 
into the canopy of the forest and to study at close 
quarters the fife found to exist in it Hiuierto our 
kiiowledn of the canopy life consisted m what could 
be shot m>m it with a gun or observed m it with bmo- 
oolars from the ground Ascents were made in four 
places Access to the canopy was obtamed either by 
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rope ladders or by a seat that could be hoisted on m 
blook'and'taokle Observation posts were fixed in 
the canopy and rope ladders were spread in the 
branches, which permitted some freedom of movement 
m it From the collections made at different levels 
it IB considered that a tropical forest should be re 
garded as consisting of strata of hfe spread out one 
above the other 

Optical Society, Mar 13 — T Smith Imagery 
around a skew ray The usual criterion by which 
conjugate points aro defined fails unless neighbouring 
rays mtersect in both object and image spaces The 
criterion is extended to include the points of nearest 
approach of non intersecting rays The relation 
connecting conjugate pomts is, then, of the same form 
as for the simpler cases generally recognised The 
coefficients which determine the imagery are elements 
of a square matrix of the fourth order A more 
natural matrix for refraction m three dimensions 
would be of the sixth order The coefficients of the 
etkonal and characteristic function can be derived 
from the elements of either type of matrix — R A 
Sampson The purpose and design of the now equip 
ment at the Royal Observatory, Edinburgh (see 
Natuke, Mar 22, p 4b7) 

Edinburgh 

Royal Society, Mar 17 — Lt -Col L M Davies 
The genus Dictyoconua amd its aUies A review of the 
noup together with a description of three new species 
from the Lower Eocene Beds of northern Balu 
chistan Numerous specimens of Dtciyoccmtts, Cos- 
hmohna and iMuonetla mixed mdiscrimmately to 
ether were found within the same narrow limestone 
ands The differences between these genera are shown 
to be oonflned to the peripheral portion of the test , 
sections reveal the closest agreement in their mtemal 
characters cw a whole , their generic characters alone 
affordmg the means for distinguishmg between them 
These Indian forms aro regarded as affording clear 
evidence of the close affiliation of these three genera 
They are the first representatives of their respeotive 
genera to be found so far east, and are very similar 
to such western forms as Dtctyoconus egypttensis 
(Chapman), Cosktnohna l\bum*ca Stache, and Lituo 
nella rohertt Schlumberger and Douvill6 — F Walker 
The doleritic isles of the North Minch The small 
islands m the Mmch to the north of Skye molude the 
Shiant and Fladda groups They are all composed of 
ermamte sills with ‘ schlieren ’ of syenite, essexite, 
and teschemte, and m some cases with floors of picrite 
The alkalme bands and ultrabasio floors are ttioiuht 
to be the result of crystallisation differentiation The 
sills are doubtless the oontmuation north of the well 
known Trottemish examples — William J McCalUen 
and Robert B Anderson The Carboniferous sedi- 
ments of Kintyre Carboniferous sediments m Km- 
tyre form the Maohrihanish coalfield, west of Cambel- 
town The rocks and structure o{. ^e coalfield are 
desenbed and the positions of eight coal seams are 
indicated on a large scale map A smaller area of 
coal bearing strata occurs south of the coalfield in 
Tirfergus (Ren An mtereetmg pomt brought out by 
the study is the existence of a group of bkuxitio clays 
and latentes at the top of the oaloiferous sandstone 
lavas. The coals of the Machnhantsh coalfield are 
correlated with the better Imown members of the 
Ballyoastle coalfield m Northern Ireland — William J 
McCalUen A contribution to the geology of north- 
eastern Antrim , beipg an rntroduction to the coirela- 

of the Dalradian rocks of Scotland and Irdand 
The foUowmg subdivisions of the Dalradian rocks of 
the south-west Highlands of Scotland have been re- 
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cognised m north east Antrim Ben Lm schists to 
the north west, Loch Tay limestone and associated 
epidiorito, Qlen Sluan schists, Qreen Beds, Beinn 
Bheula schists The Old Red Sandstone rocks from 
Cushendun to Cushendall are also described, and a 
marked resemblance is shown to exist between the 
Antrim rocks and those of Kintyre This paper indi- 
cates a starting {>omt for future correlation of the 
Dalradian rocks of Ireland and Scotland — D F 
Martyn A new methoii of measurement of minute 
alternating currents The current to be measured is 
passed through the filament of a diode valve the mam 
heating current m which is an alternating current of 
the same frequency supplied by an auxiliary oscil- 
lating circuit In those circumstances the two super- 
posed currents m the filament settle down into a state 
m which they are either m the same or m opposite 
phase Their combmod heating effect then depends 
simply upon the sum or difference of the current 
amplitudes The effect o^ the small superposeil fila- 
ment current upon the anode current is measured by 
a microammetor connected, with a balancing battery, 
as a shunt across a resistance of several hundred ohms 
m the anode circuit The value of the current to be 
measured is then found from the slope of the anode 
current — ^filament current characteristic of the valve 
The method is suitable for the measurement of alter 
natmg currents of the order of I microampere, the 
sensitiveness being about the same as that of the 
mioroammeter used One great advantage is that it 
allows each component of a complex oscillatory current 
(for example, a recoivmg aerial current) to be measured 
separately 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, Feb 24 — Ch Fabry A new 
method for the experimental study of elastic pressures 
A description of a modification and improvement of 
the optical method suggested by Honry Favre — 
Andrd Blondel Diagrams for the study of the normal 
runnmg and static stability of coimeoted alternators 
— Prof A E H Love was elected a Correspondant for 
the Section of Mechanics m succession to the late Sir 
Oeorge (ireenhill — F Marty The distribution 
of the values of a meromorph function — Guichard, 
Clausmann, and Billon The influence of the initial 
8ta.te of certam metals and alloys on the variation 
of hardness as a function of cold hardenmg hor 
certain alloys the curve of hardness is the same 
whether the mitial state was oast or annealed metal 
This applies to eoppier, silver, and copper nickel alloy 
With copper silver alloys, on the other hand, the limit 
of hardness depends on the mitial state — L Ravier 
The results of experiments on the thrust of soil — - 
Benjamin Jekhowsky The calculation for the onen 
tation of the great circle for seeking asteroids — 
Maurice Michel A perpetual calendar giving instan 
taneously the Juhan or Gregorian calendar of any 
given year — L. Gaurier The change of the alluvium 
m lakes converted into reservoirs A discussion of the 
problems presented by the introduction of consider- 
able quantities of alluvium into reservoirs and the 
modifications in the shape of the resultmg delta by 
lowermg the water level Some actual cases are 
cited — A Gruvel The principal trawling zones of 
the eastern Mediterranean Fishing map of the 
gulf of Alexandretta — L Ddcombe The undulatory 
theory and black body radiation The Planck for- 
mula IS deduced without recourse to the hypothesis 
of diacontmuity for the energy — G Foex The 
diamagnetism of the halogm ions Assuming that the 
diamagnetism of the neutral atoms is due to the super 
flciai mectrons, it is conclui^ed, as a first approxima 
tion, that the diamagnetism of the lox^shouid be 8/7 
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that of the nentnd atom Hue le supported expert* j 
maitally by the results of Weiss, Hoosrt, and PasoaL 
For elements other than the halogens, precise numen- 
oal data on the diamametism of we atom and ton are 
wantmg — Augustin Boutaric and Mile Madeleine 
Roy ^e radioactivity of vanous metals obtamed 
from old roofs The authors oondrm the results 
obtained by Mile Maraomeanu m that the exposed 
faces of old metal sheets taken from roofs are radio* 
active, and this appUes not only to lead but also to 
xino and copper roofing Discussing the vanous 
powible hvpo^eses as to the cause of this radio 
aon^ty, the authors reject the view that the effect 
IS due to a dismtegration of the metal under the 
action of sunbght and consider that the absorption 
of rsidioactive emanations from the air and from ram 
IS more probable — H Muraour and C Aunis The 
law of combustion of colloidal (explosive) powders — 
P Bary The study of solutions of colouring matters 
by pectography A plate of glass is placed verticsdly 
m a solution of the dye and this is submitted to a slow 
evaporation The figures formed on the glass plate 
are termed pectoeraphs and fall into three groups 
from these, contusions are drawn regardmg the 
nature of the solution — Chile wsky A new method of 
gasifying heavy oils A method of pr^eatmg the air 
and pulvensmg the oil is described which, it is claimed, 
prevents the formation of carbon deposits and reduces 
the amount of tar formed below one per cent — Mme 
Ramart*l.ucas and F Salmoo-Legagncur The con 
figuration of molecules m space The absorption m 
the ultra violet of the alk^lii^omc acids The study 
of the ultra violet absorption of the acids of the malomc 
smee leads to a different structure m space being attn* 
buted to the monoalkylacids and the dialkylaoids — 
M Wsiemann and S Malkcwa The action of the 
hydraoids on phthaluuide epihydrm — Mme Bruzau 
The preparation of some trisubstituted a-arylketones 
— V Brustier The ultra violet absorption spectrum 
of chelidonme From the analogy between the 
ultra-violet absorption produced by chelidonme 
and the alkaloids of the morphine group, it is con* 
Bidered that ohehdontne is a phenantnrene derivative 
rather than a denvative of isoquinolme as suggested 
^ Gadamer — Georges Brus and G Peyreiblanques 
The fixation of ozone by unsaturated compounds 
Curves are given showing the velocities of absorption 
of ozone These give much information on the mode 
of formation of the perozomdes and their polymers — 
L Royer The poesible influence of the surrounding 
medium on the symmet^ of the forms of some 
natural mmerals — Louis GUngeaud The extension 
and the facies of the lower and middle Cretaceous m 
the Atlas coast of the north of the provmco of Algiers 
— Renf BsilUud Earthquakes and falls of roof (m 
mines) — A Msublanc and G Mslenvon The nature 
and the organisation of the gleba of Battarrea Owccu- 
ardtntana — Paul Gudrin Hydrocyamo acid m the 
vetches Its distribution m the vanous organs of the 
leguminous Papihonaoes containing a oyanogenetio 
gluooside In the oyanogenetio LeguminoetB, the 
gluooaide produomg the hydrooyaruo aoid may, 
according to the genus, be found localised m quite 
di£[»ent oigi^ Examples are given — Maurice 
Hoequette t The influence of the decaioifloation and of 
the acidity of coastal sands on vegetation — Mile M 
-r L Verrisr The struoture of the retina of an Aga 
zmdsB Affama ToumevtUu -t-D. Santenoise, H 
Verdier, and M Vidacovitch Pancreatic vagotomne 
and hepatic glyoogen —J Malaaaesv The distnbution 
of energy m the compound coloore — R Lienhart 
The genetics of the oastorrex rabbit This rabbit u a 
mutation which appeared m the Sarthe m 1019, the 
k fur of whiol^ resemUes that of the beaver— A 
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Laeassagas The difference m the biolocnoal notion 
caused m yeasts by vanous radiations Ckimpanson 
of the action of ultra-violet rays, soft X-rays, and the 
a-rays on the yeast BaccJwomycta eikpsetdeM — F 
Holweek Energy study of the biolcwoal action of 
vanous radiations — N Bezssonofi wtamm A and 
oarotwe — E Couture The oxidation of oils m the 
presence of irradiated sterols — L Bods and J Guillsrm 
Ibe microbial factor m the manufacture of Indo- 
Chmese pickle (Nuoo-fnam) 
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Experimental Work in Cotton Growing^ 

T he record of the valuable experimental work 
earned out under the aegis of the Empire 
Cotton Growing Corporation is brought down to the 
season 102S-1929 m the seventh volume of the 
series of reports The senes possesses a double 
value It gives, as a contmuous record, the pro- 
gress of the experimental work in each country, 
from which it is possible to trace how one problem, 
by its solution, has led to another It also con 
tains a record of the latest work m each country 
and should be of the greatest assistance to those 
faced with similar problems and difficulties else- 
where 

The function of the stations from which reports 
are issued is to achieve practical results for the 
benefit of those growmg cotton m the areas they 
represent To achieve those results it may be 
necessary to extend investigation by the inclusion 
of work of a more academic nature But by their 
practical results they will be judged It is pleas- 
ant, therefore, to note the considerable success 
achieved in this direction In the Jassid resistant 
V4 cotton. South Africa has received a strain 
which can reasonably claim to have saved the 
situation, for, without it, cotton growing within 
the Union appeared to be doomed Pessimism is 
giving place to optimism, and, what is more, the 
success does not appear to be confined to the Umon 
alone but it extends also to the two Rhodesias and 
Nyasaland In Fiji, too, the mtroduotion of a 
PCidney cotton from New Oumea promises a 
defimte benefit to the island m that its produce 
will no longer be confined to the narrow market for 
Sea Island cotton 

The individual reports afford complete justifica 
tion of these expenment stations by the indica- 
tion given of appreciation of the practical results 
achieved In these are to be traced the influence 
of the particular economic conditions In South 
Afnca it IS the need for a Jassid resistant stram that 
has dominated the work , m Queensland it is cultural 
methods In the Sudan, matters are xQore com- 
phoated by the very diverse systems under which 
cotton is grown — systems which embrace the canal- 
ised area of the Geaira, the flood areas of Kassala 
and Tokar, all three of which are smted to Sakel, 
the pump imgation systems of the Nile valley 
with their American strains, and the rams areas of 
the southern Sudan where Amencan cotton is 
grown Here, perhaps, the need for meetmg the 
pests, thnpe, bl^k arm, and now leaf curl, which 
‘ Smpln Cp^ Growlim CorpontlAn Bepevte leceivsd from Ex 
perltMiitol StatMii, 1996-1929 Pp xl+268 (Londoo ) 2r 6d. 
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have successively attacked the crop, is predomin* 
ant , and behind these bee the ounous phenomenon 
of the suppression of frmting branches, now mtm*- 
preted as a conversion of sjunpodial mto mono- 
podial (vegetative) buds under the mfluence of 
abnormally high temperatures, which has given 
a physiological bias to the work Despite these 
special demands, however, a broader attitude is 
being adopted towards the cotton crop, as is appar 
'' ent from a perusal of the senes of reports which 
have been issued Increasmg recogmtion is given 
to the fact that cotton cannot be treated m isola 
tion and must be considered m its relation to other 
rotational crops Rotations and fallows receive 
more detailed attention in the present than in 
earher reports 

The reports issued by the Empire Cotton Grow 
mg Corporation give a sharp impression of the 
dommating influence played by insects m deterrain 
ing the success attendant on cotton growing, and 
of particular interest is the evidence from the 
Sudan, which indicates that leaf curl is a virus 
disease earned by a Jassid So long as these 
conditions prevail, cultural problems must pre 
dominate Until effective means of insect control 
are forthcoming, the problem takes the form of 
finding a plant sufliciently resistant to withstand 
the attacks, or of findmg the conditions under 
which those attacks may be rendered least damag- 
mg, and any attempt to meet mill requirements 
and to apply recent knowledge as to the effective 
Imt characters in producing a good spinning 
cotton must remain a secondary consideration 
It IS not surprising, therefore, that but httle refer 
ence is to be found to this aspect, m which so vast 
a field remains to be explored 

The reports summanse a vast amount of work m 
many directions, and there arises a temptation to 
wonder whether the fullest use is bemg made of 
this mass of material Cotton, m all its varieties, 
grows under a very wide range of conditions In 
the majority of countries it matures on a failing 
temperature, and a limit to production may be 
imposed either by cold or by lack of humidity 
But m the Sudan it matures on a nsmg tempera- 
ture, while m Uganda, Fiji, and, to a lesser extent, 
m the West Indies, it is excessive humidity that 
predominatingly determines production Thus the 
range of conditions covered by the vanous expen 
ment stations is very wide. 

The more fundamental problems underl3ruig 
cotton growing may be approached in two ways 
Detailed research in field and laboratory at a well 
equipped research station can do much It is the 
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mtensive method But the station must be local- 
ised and choice mevitably falls on that locahty in 
which the plant is exposed to the mmimum of nsk, 
where, that is, limiting factors rarely come mto 
play Owing, however, to the vanety of the con 
ditions under which cotton is grown on a com- 
mercial basis, the question of hmitmg factors has 
an importance secondary only to that of pests , 
they may even be m large measure the cause of the 
seventy of those diseases With evidence that 
this IS so the reports abound 

In these circumstances there is abundant scope 
for what may be called the extensive method of 
investigation — the comparison of different strams 
under the range of conditions available, so that 
they may be subject now to one limiting factor 
and now to another Many stmlip are, it is true, 
at present so grown and must be subjected to a 
number of different hmitmg factors But what 
steps are bemg taken to ensure that comparable 
records of growth are secured, together with com 
parable records of the vanous environmental con 
ditions ? And, if these steps are bemg taken, in 
what way are these records being co ordinated and 
the results extracted * On these questions the 
reports are silent 


Folk-lore of the North American Indians 

(1) Tales of the North Amencan Indians Selected 
and annotated by Prof Stith Thompson Pp 
xxiu-t-386 (Cambridge, Mass Harvard Uni 
versity Press , London Oxford Umversitv 
Press, 1929 ) 27« net 

(2) Prairie Smoke By Melvin R Gilmore (Pahok) 
Pp xui + 208 (New York Columbia Univer 
sity Press , London Oxford University Press, 
1929 ) 12s 6d net 


A REPRESENTATIVE collection of the legends 
and traditional tales of the North American 
Indians might provide both a history and a text 
book of the method of folk lore In no other part 
of the world have these stories been collected with 
greater assiduity and over a longer period of time, 
and m few, if any, do they cover a wider range of 
theme Nearly three centuries have passed since 
the Jesuit fathers in 1633 first recorded tales our 
rent among the Indians with whom they had come 
into contact To day, the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, the Amencan Museum of Natural His 
tory, the Amencan Folklore Society, and the 
Anthropological Division of the Canadian Geo- 
logical Survey are still engaged m the task of 
gathering up such remnants of this once great oral 
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literatim as surviTe, with some vigour, among the 
remoter Amenoan peoples 

In the relatively long period over which the work 
of coUeotmg Indian tales has been spread, naturally 
there have been many changes in the attitude of 
the collectors towards their material and in their 
methods. They range from the sentimentalities of 
Schoolcraft and the conscious attempts at artistry 
of the early and middle mneteenth century to the 
severely scientific aim of the Bureau of Ethnology 
with its elaborately phoneticised text and literal 
and mterlmear translations Somewhere, perhaps 
midway, between these come the contributions 
which educated Indians themselves have made to 
the record, varying a great deal m value, but often 
of noteworthy scientific import 

During the last thirty or forty years the work 
of collection has proceeded apace, and on intensive 
hues varying to some extent, but not entirely, 
with the conditions of collection Thus Prof Boas 
has published a large number of texts received 
from the tribes of the north west coast and the 
Eskimo , the late Mr Hill Tout specialised m the 
legends of British Columbia , Dr Dorsey in the 
tales of the Plains Indians , James D Teit in those 
of the Thompson Indians , while P H Cushing 
made their mythology part of his intensive study 
of the Zufli Indians These are a few only of the 
better known It is on the collections of these 
and others working on the same Imes, rather than 
on original observation, that writers on Indian 
folk lore have relied when they have sought either 
to give a generalised view of the imagmative side 
of the Indian or have aimed at Uterary and artistic 
effect 

{!) While Prof Stith Thompson aims at a com- 
prehensive and representative collection of Indian 
legends and traditional tales, both m spint and in 
method, he is strictly scientific Except for certain 
very slight modifications to meet the requirements 
of the general pubho, which will be obvious to 
everyone familiar with the Indian modes of pre- 
sentation and phrasing, he has repnnted his stones 
in the words of the ongmal translation, often 
happily preservmg the style of the Indian narrator 
Not only are the stones representative of the 
vanous Indian tnbal groupmgs, extending in the 
geographical sense from the polar north to Mexico, 
but also they are equally charactenstio in the matter 
of theme Excepting m the first section of mythical 
stones, which follows a geographical order, the 
groupmg of the tales is by theme Of these groups 
there are six— mythical incidents, tnckster tiles 
charactenstio section which brings out the 
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peculiar and somewhat cymoal humour of these 
people — and hero tales, journeys to the other world, 
animal wives and husbands, and miscellaneous — a 
group which is not the least interestmg It must 
not be thought, however, that the headings m 
dicate the full scope of the mterest of the tales to 
the student of folk lore molt/ An appendix of 
comparative notes reveals how rich American 
Indian folk lore is m this respect There are few 
of the motifs found m the legendary lore of other 
parts of the world which do not appear either 
mcidentally or in chief lu the tales of North 
America This appendix m itself, with its large 
number of references to Indian parallels, is alone 
a contribution to Amenoan folk lore studies of high 
value 

Two very interesting questions are those of 
distnbution and the closely related topic of the 
differentiation between the tales told in the various 
cultural areas into which American anthropologists 
divide the peoples of the continent Upon these 
points Prof Stith Thompson touches illummatingly, 
if only briefly, in his introduction Many of the 
tales are common m their distribution, varying of 
course in their cultural background according as 
they are found among woodland, plains, pueblo 
Indians, and the rest But he goes on to show that 
m each group certain characteristic differentiations 
are to be observed Among the Eskimo, for 
example, the tales have a low level of interest, 
while the tales of the Plateau show a marked 
individuality , on the North Pacific coast there is 
a considerable variety, and, as might be expected 
from their totemic system, tales of animals, of 
whale and salmon, of ritual and social rank, are 
promment, as well as tales of the other world 
In California the Indian seems to be interested only 
in the Creation and m the trickster 

Two sections in addition to those already men 
tioned have a special mterest for the student of 
modification in folk tales owing to contact Of 
these, one includes a number of tales derived from 
European sources, including Cinderella It may be 
mentioned in passing that m the sou^i eastern 
States there is also evidence of negro influence 
The second group consists of tales drawn from 
Bible sources It is rather remarkable, in view of 
the widespread flood legend, that the story of the 
flood, as told here, is concerned entirely with the 
mcident of Lot and his daughters, which is trans- 
ferred to Noah 

(2) “ Praine Smoke ”, more popular m form, 
may yet be taken as not unworthy of a place 
on the shelf ^ith Prof Stith Thompson’s more 
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6labor«te woric It deals with the Indians of tiie i 
prames, and while it consists in the mam of t^eir 
legends classified under sections to exhibit tlieiiuL 
modes of life and thought, it illustrates these with 
incidental descnptions of their culture and by 
references to events m their history 


The Astrolabe 

JBarly Science »w Oxford Vol 6 Chaucer and 
MesaakaUa on the Astrolabe Now prmted m full 
for the First Time with the Ongmal lllustra 
tions By R T Gunther Pp ix + 234 + 26 
plates (Oxford Dr R T Gunther, Magdalen 
College, 1929 ) 42« 

U NTIL the use of the quadrant became um 
versal towards the latter half of the eight 
eenth century, the astrolabe was one of the moat 
important scientific instruments at the disposal of 
astronomers and travellers It seems to have been 
mvented m the time of the Greeks, and a number of 
elaborations made it m the medieval period not only 
an efficient observmg instrument but also a porta- 
tive set of astronomical tables It was of simple 
construction, not readily put out of order, and its 
graduation presented no great difficulties to skilled 
workmen There does not seem to be any reason, 
indeed, why it should not be remtroduced for mak- 
ing observations not requirmg any high degree of 
accuracy 

The astrolabe consists of a circular plate of metal 
from four mches upward m diameter In the porta 
tive forms a nng is attached for suspension from 
the finger A raised nm on the front mskes a bed 
for a prorated plate called the ‘ net ’ On the back 
18 a revolving bar with sights raised at each end 
The circle is graduated m degrees, days, and months 
oonoentnoally, and there is m the middle a scale for 
measuring heights, etc On the front are ooncentnc 
circles for the tropics and equmoctial hne, a set of 
circular arcs giving altitudes, azimuth hnee divid 
mg the honzon mto twenty four parts, and twelve 
similar arcs showmg planetary hours The net lies 
over this, revolving freely , it marks the longitude 
and latitude of the pnncipal fixed stars, and the 
zodiac The astrolabe was usually graduated for a 
particular latitude, but one form is adapted for 
use anywhere By it the altitude of the sun or a 
star, the time by day or night, the position of the 
moon, the height or depth of any point accessible 
or otherwise, and the hour of high tide, among other 
things, were found by simple observations 
JjUiuoer’s treatise on the astrolabe, wntten for 
"^^80 of a child of ten, is a very satisfactory ele- 
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mentary text-book, provided that the pupil has the 
instrument m his hands , without this aid an under- 
standing of the working requires attention Still, 
the disuse of astronomy as a foundation for 
astrology, and the alteration m our views on the 
solar system, have not altered the facts of the daily 
change m the aspect of the starry heavens, and if 
some simple form of the astrolabe could be brought 
into use m our schools, a standing blot on our edu- 
cational system might be removed It is httle 
short of lamentable that a boy may go through 
school and umversity without bemg able to point 
out any feature of the sky but the Plough and the 
Pole Star It is perhaps hopeless to expect any 
change from this m our town bred cmhsation 

The treatise was printed sixty years ago by Skeat 
for the Chaucer Society with a vify full apparatus, 
mcludmg the text of the astronomical work which 
had been followed in its composition No better 
or fuller book on the subject has yet appeared 
The very handsome and well prmted volume before 
us covers much the same ground as Skeat’s edition, 
though with less help to the reader m the way of ex- 
planatory notes The title-page is a blot upon the 
book, a monumental piece of vandalism A page 
of a Chaucerian manuscript has been reproduced 
with the central portion of the text faded out to 
allow the insertion of the name of the work, of 
its editor, and of the claim that it is “now 
printed m full for the first time with the original 
illustrations ’’ 

This claim has only a modified justification The 
volume contains a modernised form of Chaucer’s 
text, together with much of Skeat’s text in the 
ongmal spellmg , some passages completing the 
subject from Chaucerian manusenpte (whether by 
Chaucer or no) , and the “ ongmal illustrations ’’ 
Of these, less than one-third are photographic repro- 
ductions from manuscripts of the astrolabe, the 
remamder are to ail appearance photographed from 
modem copies of presumably medieval diagrams 
How far this justifies the editor’s claim is a matter 
of opimon 

The larger part of the volume is devoted to 
Messahalla, the author from whom Chaucer drew 
his information We are given the Latin text of 
his two treatises on the construction and on the use 
of the astrolabe together with a translation at (moe 
accurate and readable The texts were prmted by 
Beisch in the sixteenth century and one of them by 
Skeat In addition to these the editor has given 

I a facsimile of a Cambridge manusenpt of the “ De 
oomposittone astrolabii ’’ There can be nothing 
but praise for this feature of the volume — ev«y 
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important manusonpt ought to be photographed 
at the earhest possible moment — ^but reproduotions 
expose th«r editCMrs to trsrmg comparisons A 
single page of the MS (fo 62 t) compared with the 
corresponding pages of expanded text reveals seven 
slips in copying The page was taken at random, 
and the shps were not important enough to affect 
the meaning 

What IS rather more important is that the 
editor should have neglected the opportumty of 
using his own powers of exposition to make the 
subject as clear as possible to the scientific reader 
At least he ought to have given us a senes of 
photographs of an ordinary astrolabe brmging 
out its constituent parts, such as were published 
some years ago by the Indian Archaiologioal Sur 
vey It 18 quite understandable that Dr Gunther 
should wish to mclude Chaucer’s treatise in his 
collection of " Early Science in Oxford ”, but it then 
became incumbent on him to brmg it home to 
modem readers R S 

Kant’s “Cntique of Pure Reason”. 

Immanuel Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason Trans 
lated by Prof Norman Kemp Smith Pp 
X111 + 68I (London Macmillan and Co , Ltd , 
1929 ) 25a net 

I T 18 astonishing how long the English speaking 
public has had to wait for an adequate transla 
tion of Kant’s epoch making work The “ Cntique 
of Pure Reason ” was published m 1781, all but a 
hundred and fifty years ago, and the first English 
translation did not see the light until 1838 The 
translator enlarges m his preface on the difficulty 
of rendermg “ so entirely novel and ongmal a 
mode of philosophismg ”, and almost disarms 
cnticism by the modesty with which he acknow 
ledges “ how frequently, with every endeavour to be 
correct, he may have failed in a nght understand 
ing of his author ” Meiklejohn, who next essayed 
the task, m 1866, produced a version which, in 
lack of a better, was destmed to serve the needs of 
successive generations of students for three quarters 
of a century It is true that in 1881, the centenary 
of the original, a fresh translation was given to the 
public with an authoritative gesture by Max 
Miiller This was certainly m pomt of accuracy and 
general effect distmctly better than Meiklejohn’s, 
but by an unfortunate error of judgment the trans 
lation was made from Kant’s ^t edition, whereas 
the seoemd edition of 1787, in which Kant re-wrote 
important sections, must be regarded for mdinary 
purposes as the authoritative text of the wwk 
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Unfortunately, too, the translation, at least as 
originally issued, was encumbered, by way of intro 
duction, with a crudely wntten histoncal sketch of 
all previous philosophy by Prof L Noir6, extend 
ing to no less than 360 pages For its urelevance 
and lack of all proper perspective, this so-called 
introduction was drastically characterised at the 
time by the late Prof Adamson as “ comprehended 
under the well known defimtion of dirt matter 
in the wrong place ” Under these disadvantages 
it was no wonder that the centenary translation 
failed to ‘catch on’, and Meiklejohn continued to 
be the ordinary student’s vade mecum up to the 
present day This was perhaps scarcely to be 
regretted , for, although of course absolutely 
competent m his knowledge of German idiom 
and his mastery of the English language. Prof 
Max Muller was, after all, not a professional 
philosopher, and Adamson m his careful and 
appreciative review of the book for Mind felt 
“ constrained to add that the ideal translation 
does not yet seem to have been attamed ” After 
giving examples of his meamng, he concludes m 
fact that the translation “ stands m need of a 
thorough revision from the philosophical pomt of 
view ” 

The ideal is, I suppose, under human conditions 
never fully realised, but I think Prof Kemp Smith’s 
translation must at least come very mar to satis- 
fymg Adamson’s exacting demands Prof Kemp 
Smith IS in the best sense of the word a philosopher 
by profession, and moreover he has devoted the 
maturity of his powers to an exhaustive study of 
the Kantian philosophy and more particularly of 
the “ Critique of Pure Reason ” His “ Comment- 
ary ” on that work was recognised at once on its 
appearance, m 1918, as raising the study of Kant 
m Great Britam to a higher level There is room, 
of course, for difference of opimon m regard to 
certam of his conclusions , but his firm grasp 
of the whole subject was everywhere apparent, 
especially in the use he made of his extensive htera 
ture which has grown up round the “ Cntique ” 
m Germany since 1880 A better preparation for 
the work of translation can scarcely be imagmed, 
and students of philosophy may congratulate 
themselves that he has found leisure to carry 
through what must have been of necessity a 
laborious and often an irksome task For, as he 
truly says at the outset of his “Commentary”, ‘‘the 
‘ Cntique of Pure Reason ’ is more obscure and 
difficult than ev«a a metaphysical treatise has any 
nght to be ” In his other works Kant often wntw 
as clearly and forcibly as anyone could wish, but 
Pi 
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m this “Critique” there can be no doubt that many 
of the difficulties which embairaes a translator (and 
as Prof Kemp Smith says, “ multiply rather than 
dimimsh upon detailed study) are due to the 
circumstances m which the work was ongmally 
published” Kant has told us himself how he 
pondered the subject for at least twelve years, 
whereas the book itself was hurriedly “ brought 
Jbo completion ’’ withm four or five months, in 
the fear lest, if further delayed, it might never 
see the light at all This was for long taken to 
mean that the whole work was written during 
these four or five months of 1780 But much 
light has been thrown more recently upon Kant’s 
habits of workmg by the publication of “Re 
flexionen ” and “ Lose Blatter ” found among his 
papers , and it is practically certain that Kant 
must have possessed similar drafts of portions 
of the “Critique”, wntten at different times dur 
mg the twelve years of incubation These he 
would naturally use to piece out his argument, 
without noticing possible mconsistencies m detail 
with the positions m which he had finally come 
to rest Patient onticism has indeed succeeded m 
estabhshmg that the “Critique” is to that extent 
a composite work, different parts of which belong 
to different stages m the development of Kant’s 
views 

The present translation follows the text of the 
second edition, but gives at the foot of the page all 
the passages from the first edition which have been 
omitted or altered in the second The pagmation 
of the two editions is also given m the margm as A 
and B Where emendations of the German text 
have been suggested by successive editors, Prof 
Kemp Smith gives in a footnote the reading which 
he follows , and wherever there might be a doubt 
as to the precise meaning of an English word or 
phrase m the translation he has similarly added in a 
note the German equivalent This critical appa 
ratus 18 welcome, and was indeed essential m the 
present edition, but for the ordinary student, not 
conversant with German and mtent only on a trust 
worthy translation, it is in a sense a luxury As 
Prof Kemp Smith’s version must now rank as the 
defimtive and authoritative English translation, it is 
to be hoped that the pubfashers may soon see their 
way to issue an edition of the text alone at a more 
popular price In such a text book it would be 
desirable to make the translation of the second 
edition read contmuously and to relegate the varia- 
tions of the first edition, mcluding the two long 
sections re written by Kant, to an appendix 

A S Peinolb-Pattison 
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Our Bookshelf. 

Dte Sakkdfer der Nord- und OslteekUeie mtt 
BerilcksiMtgung der angrenzenden Meere some 
des Mtttelrneeres, dee Schuarzen und dee Kae- 
jnechen Meeree , etne 6kolog%eeh btologtech-geo 
graphteche Studie Von Hanns von Lengerken 
Pp IV + 162 (Leipzig Akademische Verlags 
gesellschaft m b H , 1929 ) 8 75 gold marks 
'This is a very useful account of the beetles which 
mhabit the salt water coastal remons of the North 
Sea and Baltic The author divides them into 
three groups which he calls ‘ Haloxenen ’, ‘ Halo 
philen ’, and Halobionten ’ The first is omitted 
as the beetles are only brought into the salty region 
by outside agencies, such as winds and storms , 
the second includes those species which are not 
dependent on salt but are cniefly found m salty 
situations , the third are truly dependent on salt 
and never found elsewhere 
At present, however, there seems to be nothing 
positive known as to the influence of salt on the 
beetles The only truly marine species m the region 
18 Macroplea tntUtca, although such brackish water 
forms as the Ochthebtve species may also be ad 
mitted By far the most of the salt water Coleop 
tera come under the heading ‘ Coastal beetles ’, 
and there are a large number of these belonging to 
63 genera and 17 famihes A detailed study of 
distribution is given, and, for the purposes of com 
parison, neighbouring coasts other than the North 
Sea and Baltic are reviewed as well as the Mediter 
ranean, the Black Sea, and the Caspian Sea 
This ecological, biological, and geographical study 
18 of great value and the not^ on the various species 
are extremely interestmg, for, besides morphology, 
habitat, and food, the life histones are included 
whenever possible Much of this is the author’s 
own work, and one reads with pleasure his detailed 
accounts of C%cindela hybnda marxna living on fine 
sand and m sandy burrows, and Hcemon%a {Macro 
plea) muftca which is in all stages pecuharly adapted 
for breathing under water So dehghtful and life 
hke are the pictures of Cicxndela that one wishes 
there were more figures m the book One also 
misses a detailed index, only a table of contents 
gomg as far as the genera being given There is 
a gwxi bibliography, most of which is divided 
geographically 

The Economic Life of the Ancient World By Jules 
Toutam Translated % M R Dobie (The 
History of Civilization l^nes ) Pp xxvii + 361 
(London Kegan Paul and Co , Ltd , New 
York Alfred A Knopf, 1930 ) 16s net 
Thb ‘ Ancient World ’ with which M Toutam 
deals 18 that of the Mediterranean area, or rather 
of Greece and Rome with other countries considered 
only as subsidiary to these He begins his story 
with the Greece of Homer and Hesiod and traces 
its economic development down to the end of the 
Hellenistic ]^od He then turns to Rome and 
the westemMediterranean, but before dealing with 
Italy and Rome’s histono nval Carthage, to pro- 
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vide a background for the picture, he analyses the 
economio activities of prehistono man Thence 
the economio system of Rome is traced until it 
reaches its culmination under the Antonines and 
finally breaks up before the inroads of the bar 
banans 

M Toutain’s subject is one of some difficulty, 
for outside certain aspects which were the problems 
of ancient society, such as the agrarian question 
at Rome, direct evidence is scanty The author 
shows little mclmation towards generalisation and 
theory He prefers matters of fact and deduction 
from historical evidence in the stricter sense 
Sound as this method may be, it has its obvious 
limitations When, for example, he deals with the 
question of land tenure m early Greece, he holds 
that the whole of the evidence is to be interpreted 
in favour of individual tenure or, doubtfully at 
most, tenure on behalf of the gems or family 
group In his opinion, geographical conditions 
imposed this orgamsation inevitably on Greece, and 
the communal tenure of land of primitive man, or 
even of such social groups as those of Russia, he 
holds, 18 not analogous But the literary evidence 
at best IS ambiguous or indecisive, and it would 
be legitimate to interpret it in the light of 
what IS known of the social system of the invaders 
from the north in their own land M H Baer in 
hiB introduction provides the generalisations on 
ancient economics from which the author has 
reframed , but even without these, the book will 
be for the student a convenient and valuable com- 
pendium of the economio and social facts 

Introdw^ton to Theoretical Physics By Prof 

Arthur Haas Translated by Dr T Vcrschoyle 

Vol 2 Second edition Pp xi+492 (London 

Constable and Co , Ltd , 1929 ) 2ls not 
The second edition of Vol 2 of Prof Haas’s “ Intro 
duction to Theoretical Ph^ics ” deserves special 
mention, because in the four years which have 
elapsed smee the publication of the first English 
edition (Nature, vol 117, p 687) great strides have 
been made in the development of atomic theory 
The changes m outlook consequent on the intro 
duction of the wave theory of matter and of the 
new quantum mechanics are reflected m Part III , 
which has been almost entirely rewritten It is 
significant of the new point of view that the chapter 
on the principles of atomic mechames begms with 
a descnption of de Broghe’s theory, which is 
followed by an account of Schrbdinger’s theory 
It IS not until the followmg chapter -wat we meet 
with a detailed statement as to atomic spectra, 
and the explanation of the spectrum of hydrogen 
by means of Bohr’s model ftof Haas has wntten 
a separate volume on “ Wave Mechames and the 
New Quantum Theory ”, in which these subjects are 
treated at greater length, but it is convement to 
have such a concise and clear account of the new 
developments as that given m the book here 
noticed 

In Part IV , which deals with the theory of heat, 
several new sections have been supphed, and we 
have noticed several mmor additions to the text 
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which make for completeness There is no doubt 
that m its revised form the work will meet the 
needs of many students of physics, and it deserves 
success H S Allen 

Oreetdand (Published by the Commission for the 
Direction of the Geological and Geographical 
Investigations in Greemand ) Editors Prof 
M Vahl, Vice Admiral G C Amdrup, Dr L 
Bob^, Prof Ad S Jensen Vol 3 The Colon- 
ization of Greenland and its History until 1929 
Pp V + 468 (Copenhagen C A Reitzel , 
London Oxford University Press, 1929 ) 35« 
net 

With this volume the great work on Greenland, 
which embodies all available knowledge of the 
island, is completed An introductory chapter on 
types of European colonisation is an excellent 
geographical introduction to a detailed study of 
the colonisation and trade of Greenland and the 
economic and social condition of the Greenlanders 
Little of this matter has been previously accessible 
in English 

Other chapters deal with the status of Greenland 
in international law and the samtation and health 
conditions Admiral Garde discusses the naviga- 
tion of Greenland waters and gives some indication 
of the old Norse routes So far as can be judged 
from scanty directions, the old Norse ships followed 
courses that are suitable to day, and they afford no 
evidence of material changes in ice conditions 
Prof Boggild adds a short chyiter on mining, which 
relates chiefly to cryolite 'The volume concludes 
with an etymological glossary of Eskimo place 
names, and an index to the folded map of Greenland 
on a scale of 1 4,000,000 is combined with the 
index to the three volumes 

The British Hydracartna By Chas D Soar and 
W Williamson Vol 3 (Ray Society Volume 
No 115, for the Year 1928 ) Pp viii + 184 + 
plates 41 60 (London Dulau and Co , Ltd , 
1929) 37s 6rf 

We welcome the appearance of Vol 3 of Messrs 
C D Soar and W Williamson’s monograph published 
by the Ray Society on the Bntish Hydracanna 
It treats of the remaming species of the subfamily 
Pioninse, together with the Aturinse, Mideopsinae, 
and Arrhenurmss, and at the end of the book there 
IS an index to the genera and species dealt with in 
the complete three volume senes. It is well up to 
the high standard attained by the Ray Society 
pubhcations and is profusely illustrated by nineteen 
plates, of which the first six are coloured Each 

K ies IS separately figured and there are many 
trations of detailed characters A work of this 
descnption which provides a ready means for 
identification is always a stimulus to the further 
study of the group concerned, and we trust that it 
will result m this section of the Bntish mites be- 
oommg much better known Workers m the group 
are very few and far between, and there is a wide 
scope for the collector to extend our knowledge of 
the distnbution of many o^ the species and to 
bring new forms to hght 
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Letters to the Editor 

[The EdUor does not hold h*mee[f responsible for 
opinions expressed by his correspondents Neither 
can he undertake to return, nor to correspond with 
the writers of, r^ected manuscripts intended for this 
or any other part of Nature No notice is taken 
of anonymous communications ] 

School Science and Educational Values 
L;SATB no word but of thanks to A A E for his 
kindly comments in Nature of Mar 8 upon my 
articles m the Kentish Mercury, yet I cannot out take 
up the challenge he gives m saying that it can scarcely 
be supposed that I am attemptmg to deny the 
appropriateness of an independent test m helping to 
determme how a pupil is reacting towards his educa 
tional environment Big words these 1 To me, it 
seems that there is little educo about the busmess 
and far too much environment that it is a case of 
crowdmg quarts mto pints you just test how far 
the poor little beggar exammed happens to be 
inflatM at the moment 

I am not clear whether my critic question my 
denial of the appropriateness of any external examma 
tion test that may be apphed or my objection to any 
independent test I object to both, as physically, 
mentally and morally harmful to all concerned, to 
teachers and taught, to parents and exammers The 
system is of quite recent growth m Great Britam, a 
modem mdustry, m fact The men who have made 
the British Empire have not suffered under it, not 
have most of the leaders of to day As the gift of 
leadership is gomg from us, we cannot claim that we 
are now gauwg from it Scots have been tramed 
to be eflfcient, in days gone by, in the smallest 
country villages, without external interference To 
day they are officially, hopelessly over exammed and 
by no means so dangerous to the south as they were — 
the more as they no longer eat oatmeal It is sad 
that a great people should lose mtelligence and in 
dividuahty through an ill chosen educational test 
and an attenuated diet The public schools, to save 
themselves trouble, have adopt^ a common entrance 
examination — the result is that the preparatory 
schools are obbged all to tar with one brush That 
the product lacks character to day is in no way 
surpnsmg We do our best to eliminate the quahty 
we most need individuality and strength of character 
It IS a disaster that we no longer trust teachers 
The great pioneer of the heuristic method, Mr 
Squeers, we may be sure, not only taught his boys 
how to spell ‘ winders ’ practically but also himself 
exammed mto their bemg well and truly cleaned 
he doubtless was careful to drive the wnole lesson 
home his cbromcler make no mention of any 
external exammer The two ooUem with which 1 
have been connected, the Finsbury Techmeal College 
and the Central at South Kensington, long flounshra 
without external examinations, using mstened — ^m 
my day — which was neither ‘ matriculated ' nor 
‘ school certificated ’ The Central product had 
courage, went out into the world and did well 
to day, I am told, it will not venture abroad 
Our bondage comes m large meewure from the anti 
heunstic, unpractical Umversity of London and the 
wicked example it has set — by opening the matricula* 
tion to others than those who were prooeedmg to its 
degrees The University of London has hved upon 
matnculation fees — these are the mam support of the 
large and ever growing army of bureaucratic officials 
The School Certificate examination is now a most 
dangerous option to the London Matriculation, as boys 
may pass it when under fifteen and then specialise 
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Most unfortunately, the fact is, man oarmot let 
man alone he ever tends mercilesMy to oppress the 
child he never recognises his own great individual 
Ignorance and inability to gmde himself, let alone 
others, through the maze of life He thinks m his 
own superior terms of disciphned ignorance all the 
time, not m those of the child’s quenchless thirst and 
desire to develop mtelligence 

In our gardens, when plants begm to show signs 
of healthy growth, we do not take them up to ex- 
amme their roots We regard them lovingly, knowing 
that if we wish them to flourish we do well to let them 
alone and merely take care that their surroundings be 
kept normal and healthy m due course they flower 
and fruit — we test the frmt by eatmg it, not by ex 
ammation The bad is obviously bad Teachers, if 
and when competent, know full well how far their 
pupils — to use terms of the phrase rule — are reaotmg 
towards their environment Exammation tests are 
advocated, to day, because they give employment to 
testers I have been eye witness of the insidious rise 
of the whole system Fortunately, my children have 
escaped from it but I am obliged to see my grand 
children suffer 

The contmued failure of the schools and universities 
to make proper use of the vast fund of knowledge 
and experience now available — to be scientific — is by 
far the blackest sign to day of our inability to avail 
ourselves of the gift of intelligence the Gods would 
give us All we can do is to extend the use of 
machinery and create more and more unemployment 
soon, we shall examine for this and make tne occupa- 
tion competitive Our own marvellous mechanism 
IS in no way used intelligently We allow those, the 
merely hterary, who have no experimental sense, to 
govern Henry E Armstrong 


Unxortunately, I find some difficulty in followmg 
Prof Armstrong’s argument He complains both 
that teachers are incompetent an<l that we do not 
trust them , both that we fail to apply scientific 
method to education and that we use similar standards 
to measure the results of similar experiments by 
different experimenters Were Prof Armstrong to 
confine himself to urgmg fetr more intimate contact 
and closer co operation between teachers and ex 
ammers (usually themselves teachers) he would, I 
think, serve the mterests of the exammed, while 
preservmg our admittedly approximate, but only, 
method of differentiatmg degrees of abihty Whether 
or no all mdependent tests are universally harmful, 
whether or no examimng bodies levy an unjust tax 
on students, whether or no there is still tune to 
promote fruitfulness when the fruit is ripe. Prof 
Armstrong provokes us to consider such questions 
anew Let us apply to them our “vast fund of 
knowledge and experience'', even although he finds 
that we are ignorant, and that we are umnteUigent , a 
conclusion which the best informed and most sageunous 
of us will be the last to deny A A E 


The Homogeneous Isothermal Reaction 2CO + O, 
s3GO| In the Presence of Water Vapour 
During the past two years I have studied the 
oxidation of carbon monoxide, m eihca bulbs, by a 
manometno method A satisfactory mterpretation of 
the complicated reaction kmetics has not yet been 
found, but it may be permissible to state m outline 
the results obtamed, smoe the reaction is of graieial 
mtereet 

(I) In a mixture of CO +0, -t-HgO (0 13 per cent up- 
wira) at total pressures from about 70 mm. upwardb. 
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a homogeneous reaction can be measured m clear 
sibca bulbs, between 630® and 730' C 

(2) The presence of water vapour appears to be 
essential for this reaction there is approximate pro- 
portionality between water concentration and velocity 
for example, at 580', with excess of carbon monoxide 

pH,0 18 6 2 9 0 1# mm 

velocity 6 3 18 7 26 40 per cent per mmute 
Usmg oxygen and carbon monoxide which had stood 
over phos^orus pentoxide for one day only, the rate 
was 0 2 per cent per minute at 600® C , while with a 
mixture which had been standmg for several weeks 
over phosphorus pentoxide the rate first became 
measurable at about 700' C 

(3) The rate (with concentration of water molecules 
constant) is roughly proportional to concentration of 
carbon monoxide molecules when oxygen is m excess, 
and proportional to a power of the concentration of 
oxygon molecules approximatmg to zero, when carbon 
monoxide is m excess, for a given total concentration 

(4) The reaction has a cham mechanism, with 
‘ stable ’ chains at pressures exceedmg a certain limit 
The evidence for this is the mcrease m temperature 
coefficient as the temperature rises, and the retcuda 
tion m a ‘ packed ’ bulb with a surface volume ratio 
mcreased 18 6 fold 

H Kuhl (Ztxt phy« Chem , 44, 386 , 1903) studied 
the oxidation of carbon monoxide m porcelam bulbs, 
and attributed the irregularity of the results to 
catalysis by the walla The present results m sihca 
bulbs are rather more reproducible, but it is now clear 
that the reaction measured by Kuhl must also have 
been a chain reaction in the gas phase, because of the 
general similarity of the two sets of results In 
particular, the rate in comparable reactmg mixtures is 
about the same at the temperature at which Kuhl 
worked (676' C ) 

It should be mentioned that the reaction has also 
been studied by Prof Bodenstem (Bodenstem and 
Ohlmer, Zett phya Cham, 53, 166, 1905) m sihca 
bulbs, with results completely different from my own 
Rapid combmatioii was observed at temperatures so 
low as 318“ 230' C It seems most probable (as sug- 
gested by Benton and Williams, J'our Phya Chem ,w, 
1487 , 1926) that the reaction was caused by traces 
of unpurlty on the walls — a possibility suspected by 
the authors themselves, m some of their expenments 

(6) When a sudden addition is made of oxygen, 
carbon monoxide, or carbon dioxide to a mixture 
reacting at a steady rate m the region of the stable 
chain mechanism, the reaction is retarded m each 
case, provided that the concentration of water mole 
culee 18 kept constant If, on the other hand, the total 
cofusentration of such a reacting mixture is progress 
ively decreased by removal of gas from the oulb, the 
absolute reaction rate at first decreases, passes through 
a mmunum, and then mcreases agam rapidly, until at 
a definite concentration mfianunation sets in A 
typical example is that at 670° a 2CO +0, mixture 
+ 2 5 per cent H,0 decreases m rate of combmation 
from 600 mm to a mmimum at about 90-inm , and 
increases again rapidly to a critical pressure of 66 mm , 
at which the mixture explodes 

(6) The reaction m the stable chain region is accom- 
pamed by a violet glow I am indebted to Mr, A L 
Carrad for the fmlowing observation the glow, 
observed m a wide quartz tube with a quartz wmdow, 
at 570' C , becomes more mtense as the reacting gas is 
pumped out of the tube, untU nesw the critical pressure 
a rapid mcrease m brightness culminates m a vivid 
flash. Thus the inflammation at this (upper) critical 
pressure completes a region of moreasmg velocity, and, 
may therefore be a case of thmoial aooeleration 
mg upon the mcrease m velocity which arises m ^e 
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first place from diminished deactivation of reaction 
ohams m the gas phases 

In a recent paper Prof Semenoff and co workers 
(Zett phya Chem , B, 6, 307 , 1930) have mveetigated 
carefully the upper and lower pressure limits for m 
flammation of CO +0| mixtures expanded from a 
mixture originally saturated with water vapour So 
far as my own observations go (made upon the upper 
limit only), the results agree with those already pub- 
lished by Prof Semenoff , m addition. I find that both 
the existence of the critical limit tot mfiammation and 
the behaviour of the ‘ slow ’ homogeneous reaction 
described m paragr^hs (6) and (6) sxo dependent upon 
the presence of a sufficient proportion of water vapour , 
otherwise the reaction rate decreases continuously as 
the total oonrentration is reduced, and there is no 
minimum and no inflammation 

It has been shown by Prof Gamer (“ The Initiation 
of Flame in Mixtures of Carbon Monoxide and Oxy- 
gen ”, Gamer and Gomm Trana Farad Soo , 24, 470 , 
1928) that the lower pressure hmit for inflammation 
(6 10 mm total pressure, from 660° to 860“ C ) is the 
same whether the origmal mixture is dried by passage 
over 10 cm of phosmorus pentoxide, or is saturate 
with water vapour This is mteresting and unexpected 
m view of the dependence of the upper pressure limit 
and the ‘ slow ’ homogeneous reaction upon water 
vapour concentration 

(7) I have once or twice encniuitered an induction 
period prior to explosion, under conditions similar to 
those of the following instance 268 mta carbon 
monoxide, roughly dned by phosphorus pentoxide, 
added to 118 mm oxygen similarly dned, remained 
quiescent for 2 minutes and then exploded 

A pomt which I hope to decide by further experi 
ment upon this phenomenon an<l the general kinetics 
of the ’ slow ’ homogeneous reaction is whether the 
imtiation of the reaction chams involves the sihca 
surface, through the catal3dio effect upon the water 
gas reaction, with H„ and H,0, or OH ns links m the 
cham B Toplkv 

University College, 

London, Fob 18 


Group Velocity and Wave Mechanics 

If It be true that Nature is built up not of particles 
but of waves, it is obviously of great importance to 
gam clear ideas as to the characteristics of wave 
motion In dealing with any oscillatory motion, Dr 
Albert Campbell suggested several years ago the use 
of the term pulaalaruse (an alternative form some 
times used is pidaanee) for 2irr where ■> is the fre 
quenoy (Proc Phya Soc , vol 31, p 80 , 1919) 
Thus the pulsatance is the number of vibrations m 
2ir umts of time I have found this term of very 
neat service in teachmg, as it economises tune in 
discussion and space m writing or prmtmg Even 
the elementary student appreciates its value wjjen he 
recognises that it corresponds to angular velocity 
m we reference oirole m definmg simple harmomo 
motion Such a motion is rraresented by the equation 
y = A sm pt, where A is tne amplitude and p the 
pulsatance 

Similarly, m disoussmg wave motion, it is eon- 
venient to introduce a quantity expressing the number 
of waves, each of wave - length X, m 2t umta of ^ 
length I propose, tentatively to call this quantity 
the unduleUance equation for the 

simplest type of wave motion, the progressive bar- 
xnoiqo wave, la noW y sm (pt -he +<) The phase 

of the wave motion is determined bv f ^pt -he +e, 
and the phase ydooilgr, u is obtamed by dividing 
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the pulsatanoe by the undulatanoe This follows from 
the fact that if we substitute < +<' for t, and x +^t' 


for X, the equation is unchanged m form 

Tbe discussion of group velocity (see, for ex- 
ample, Sommerfeld, “ Wellenmechanisoher Erg&nz- 
ungsband ”, or Haas, “ Wave Mechanics ”, Chap ii ) 
may now be abbreviated as follows When there is 
approximate agreement of phase among the waves 
belonging to a group, the resultant vibration is rela 
tively large iTie ‘ centre of energy ’ of the wave 
m^^up 18 cheiracterised by the fact that the partial 
differential ooefRcient of the phase with respect to 
the pulsatance must vanish, or d^jdp =0 This con 


dition results in the equation x =^(* showmg 

that the centre of energy moves with a velocity g, 
the group velocity, given by g = dpldk (Rayleigh, 
“ Theory of Sound ”, vol 2, p 297) This leads 
quite simply to the more familiar expressions for the 
group velocity in terms of frequency (de Broglie) or 
wave length 

Assummg that a mass particle, m, moving with 
velocity V 18 associated with a system of waves, it 
can be shown by employing Einstem’s principle that 
the phase velocity « =plk =f •/«, and is accordmgly 
greater than c, the velocity of light The pulsatance 
p 18 related to the pulsatance p^ referred to a system 
of CO ordmatee moving with the body by the Lorentz 
equationp ~Po(l -v*/c*)-l, so that p>(l -v*lc*) =Po*, or 
pi - c*jfc* =Pj* From this we find g ^^dpldk =c*klp =v, 
and so we see that v the particle velocity is the same 
as the group velocity g 

It wul be seen that this derivation of the result is 
shorter and more direct than that usually given, 
although there is nothing essentially new in the 
method Hie phraseology here suggested will be 
found useful m dealmg with the wave mechanics of 
Louis de Broglie and of Schrddinger 

In this connexion it may be {winted out that it 
would be a great convenience m theoretical work to 
have a recognised symbol to represent A/2r, the 
quantum imit of angular momentum A small letter, 
not a capital, is desirable, and after considering 
various possibilities, it is suggested that the letter o 
may be suitable We should then write b -hjiw and 
the fine structure constant would be mven by o = 6*/bc 
Accordmg to Eddington ’s recent calculation 6c/e* = 1 37 
The letter 6 may serve to recall the name of Niels 
Bohr, although it should be remembered that J W 
Nicholson was the first to employ the quantity fc/2» 
m his work on the spectra of nebulse and the solar 
corona (1911-12) H 8 Allen 

The University, 

St Andrews, Mar 22 


The Acquired Characters of Alytet 
The readmg agam, after many years, of von 
N&geh’s accoimt of his experiments with Alpine 
plants* has suggested to me the possibility that 
Kammerer’s experiments with Alytea may have no 
bearing upon the inheritance of acquired characters, 
even if we accept all the results he claimed, and 
all that others have claimed on his behalf 

May I give a very brief sketch of von NAgeh’s 
experiments T He took some Alpine plants from 
their ordinary surroundmgs and plaoM them in 
rich soil, under the usual conditions of cultivation, 
m the Botamcal Gardens at Munich The plants 
thus removed from their normal environment changed 
in their characters so much that, had he not seen the 
transformation taking place, von N&mli would not 
have recognised them The seeds of these plants 
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grown m the Botanical Gardens under the same 
conditions, reproduced the characters that their 
parents had developed under cultivation, and this 
went on for about thirteen years But when, at the 
end of this period, some of the plants were removed 
to poor and stoney soil, they reverted to the char- 
acters of their Alpme ancestors, which characters 
had not appeared for all these generations More 
over, the seeds of the plants m the Botanical Gardens 
when grown under Alpine conditions produced the 
characters of their comparatively remote ancestors 
and not those of their parents for thirteen generations 
back 

A comparison of this with what happened m Kam 
merer’s Alytea is, I think, very illummatmg Alytea 
and Its young pair, hatch out and live on land, and, 
though the embryo has a gill, it loses this before 
oommg out of the egg The male Alytea does not 
develop the nuptial pad present m other toads and 
in frogs , such a pad would be useless to it When, 
however, Alytea was kept warm and given free access 
to water in sufficient quantity, a change in several 
of its characters was produced Pairing took place 
in the water, and the eggs, after fertilisation, instead 
of being carried about by the male, were deposited 
as are those of other allied species and genera The 
larvie from these eggs, hatched out m the water, 
had gills The males, it is stated, developed nuptial 
pads similar to those of otlier male toads and frogs, 
though these pads were imperfect, and this continued 
in succeeding generations 

But — and this is to me the crucial pomt — all the 
subsequent generations were given free access to 
water Ind^, had they not been able to breed in 
the water, several of these changes of character must 
have proved fatal to the offspring 

The question is whether, had these subsequent 
generations of Alytea been dopnved of access to water, 
they would not have reverted to the characters of 
their ancestors, including the disappearance of the 
nuptial pads T 1 gather that nothing of this kmd 
has been tried, and until it is, these new characters 
appear to me to mean no more than did the new 
characters of von NAgeli’s Alpine plants What 
happened in both cases may be explained most simply 
by the presence in the germ plasm of potentialities to 
respontt m a definite manner to changes in the en 
viroiunent , and to me the simplest explanation 
apjiears most likely to be true Any other would 
require quite unnecessary assumptions 

Until, therefore, some enterprising biologist who 
has the facilities, completes the experiment as I 
have suggested, the question must remain open 
My personal belief is that the answer will be that 
AfytM will behave much as did the Alpine plants 
It would be too much to expect that the two cases 
would be parallel in detail, out I suggest that the 
general result will be the same 

Cbables Walkbb 

The University of Liverpool, 

Mar 14 


Nlgell “ MechaniKh phyilologiiche Theorle der Abitam 
I Munich and Lelpilg, 1884 


A Singular Behaviour of Strife in the Positive Column 
of an Electrical Discharge through Hydrogen 

The followmg behaviour of some strife m the posi 
tive column of an electrical discharge through rarmed 
hydrogen seems to be of sufficient mterest to warrant 
a description The distances between adjacent stnie 
m hydrogen change with gas pressure in an anomalous 
manner first noted by WiUows (Proc Comb Phtl Soc., 
10, 302 , 1900), m that, with reduction of pressure, 
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they at first increase m magnitude, pass through a 
maximum value and then m turn through a minimum 
value This mmimum occurred at about 1 6 mm 
pressure m the discharge tubes I used, which had an 
internal diameter of 11 mm The strias here were 
bluish m colour, whereas at the other pressures their 
colour was reddish The phenomenon to be described 
was only observed in this narrow pressure region 
where the stnss were most closely packed ITie dis 
charge current was kept constant at 6 milhamperes 
and it passed between cold electrodes consisting of 
aluminium cylinders 2 mm in diameter 

W hen the critical pressuie was reached, a very slight 
reiluction of pressure caused the etna nearest the 
cathode to leave the positive column and move slowly 
across the whole Faraday dark space up to and be 
yond the end of the cathode Here it remained as a 
distmct band of light encircling the cyhndncal cathotle 
During all this time the remamder of the positive 
column remaineil unchanged in position A further 
reduction of pressure caused a second stria to detach 
itself from the positive column and in turn to proceeil 
slowly up to the cathode and to merge there with the 
first stria A still further reduction of pressure often 
made a third stria repeat the performance of the first 
two When the pressure was now very slowly in 
creased the reverse process took place , one of the 
atnee detached itself from the band of light aroimd 
the cathode containing the merged striae and marched 
slowly back until it resumed its original place m the 
positive column Then in its turn the second atna, 
and finally the third, did the same thing The whole 
]}rocedure could be repeated at wilt 

Xo explanation of this curious behaviour of these 
stn«e has been found It is known that the electric 
field throughout the Faraday <lark space is very small 
compared to the average field prevailing m the positive 
column The existence of this dark space seems to be 
<iependent upon a copious supply of electrons coming 
from the negative glow as well as upon electric charges 
on the walls of the discharge tube The Faraday 
dark space is thought of as a unit, the cause for the 
existence of which proceeds from the cathode How, 
then, IS it possible to divide this region of low field 
intensity into two parts by the intrusion of a stria with 
its presumably much larger fields 7 In other wonls, 
when the Faraday dark speuie has once termmated at 
the isolated stria, what brings it into existence again 
beyond this stria 7 It would appear that conditions 
at the surface of the walls of the tube play a large r6le 
in the phenomenon described, and that these conditions 
are markedly affected by a slight change of pressure 
at the critical value here involved 

Other observers have remarked upon the fact that 
at a certain pressure the discharge through hydrogen 
undergoes a sudden change during which a number of 
the stnee from the end of the positive column jump 
to the cathode The observations noted above show 
that the change is not a discontinuous one, but that 
durmg a very alow reduction of pressure the w'hole 
process may be followed contmuouslyitn detail 

John Zbleny 

Sloane Physics Laboratory, 

Yale University, Feb 26 


Mountlnit Media for Microscopic Work 
In the examination of colourless transparent 
objects imder the microscope, it is important to have 
sufficient difference of refractive index between the 
objects and the mountant to retam visibihty of out 
Ime under critical conditions of illumination* In 
^dition to this. It IS essential that there shall be no 
effect on the structure of the preparation, such as 
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the swellmg produced in some dehydrated materials 
by aqueous mountants To fulfil these conditions 
I prepared a new medium with a cellulose ester 
base, the refractive index of which could be varied 
withm quite wide limits (n^l 45 to 1 67) by the 
addition of a plasticiser of suitable refractive mdex 
and a volatile solvent to dissolve the mixture 
A medium giving a refractive index of 1 42 when 
liquid, rising to 1 47 when hard, which is very useful 
for unatain^ cellulose materials (n - 1 52 to 1 54), 
has the following percentage composition 
Cellulose nitrate (extra low viscosity 
type— Nobel's HX 2) 26 

Triacetm 26 

Methyl ethyl ketone 60 

Mixed together and stirred until dissolved 
The medium is applied m the same mamier as 
Canada balsam and allowed to harden either with 
or without heat Durmg the hardening process the 
ketone evaporates and the refractive mdex rises from 
the lower to the upper value 

The refractive index data of other media in 
which various plastu isers have been substituted for 
triacetm, but without any other change, are given 
below, together with comparative values for euparal 
and Canada balsam resins It will be seen from the 
table that these new media give a considerably 
extended range, from which in most cases a suitable 
one may be chosen, though there are naturally many 
others available 


1 Mountant 

1 Befrftctlve Index | 

Liquid 

Hardened | 

Cellulose nitrate, methyl ethyl 

1 ketone and 

1 Triacetm 

1 Resorcinol diaoetate 

1 Benzyl alcohol 

, Truresyl phosphate 

Benzophenone 

Euparal 

1 Canada balsam (Xylol) 

1 417 

1 436 

1 442 

1 448 

1 461 

1 481 : 

1 630 

1 471 

1 517 

1 626 

1 646 

1 673 

1 626 

1 646 


Cellulose acetate can be used in place of cellulose 
nitrate and is foimd to give somewhat lower values 
of the refractive mdex with the same plasticiser 
However, m the case of the acetate, more dilute 
solutions must be used m order to obtain a suffi- 
ciently fluid methum J M Preston 

The Dyehouse, 

College of Technology, 

Manchester, Mar 16 


The mountant suggested by Mr Edwin E Jelley m 
Nature of Feb 22 raises some points of interest 
Visibihty of uncoloured microscopical objects is de 
pendent on a difference m refractive md§x between 
the object, or any part of it, and its environment, 
usually a mountant The principles involved were 
expounded for petrological specimens by Mr Sorby 
and for diatoms by Mr Stephenson fifty years ago 
Mauny mountants have b^n tried for diatoms, and 
I D Mbller especially mounted some of his type slides 
m mono brom naphthalene One, belonging to the 
Geological ]?epartment of this University, now shows 
minute globules, probably aqueous, on the under sur 
face of the cover glass Theoretically there appears 
to be httle advantage m Mr Jelley 's mountant for 
diatoms and crystals If a slide with such a mountant 
IS not rung with a smtable protective, evaporation of 
the mono brom -naphthalene will slowly occur and 
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eventually the movmtant will be sunple Canada bal- 
eam If the ehde u to be rung, it would generally be 
better to mount m the brom naphthalene alone and 
thus obtain the advantage of a higher refractive index 
Should, however, such a mixture be required, styrax, 
which 18 also soluble m mono-brom naphthalene and 
has a higher refractive mdex than Canada balsam, 
would generally bo a preferable mgredient A work 
able combmation has a refractive mdex of 1 62 
In October of last year I earned out an mvestigation 
on the influence of the refractive mdex of mountants 
on biological tissues which 1 hope shortly to publish 
Tissues were mounted m media of varying refractive 
mdex from 1 34 to 2 1 (phosphorus) The mountant 
of highest refractive mdex that could be oonvemently 
used was a saturated solution of sulphur and arsenious 
sulphide m methylene iodide Such a mixture is of 
a canary yellow colour end has a refractive mdex of 
1 804 It IS apparently stable, since it has been kept 
m an open test tube, apparently unchanged, for five 
months Mounts in this liquid, however, need rmgmg 
A higher refractive mdex, namely, 1 87, is obtam^ 
with a solution of phosphorus m methylene iodide, 
but the golden yellow liquid soon becomes cloudy on 
exposure to air 

WiirTBiD Maushaix 
Pharmacological Laboratory, 

Umversity of Aberdeen, 

Mar 4 


general that an osmotic pressure approximating to 
that of the tissues is favourable to the maintenance of 
the mtegnty of the cell, notwithstanding the fact that 
fertilisation may normally take place m a hypotonic 
medium The problem is, however, not a simple one, 
and the speoihc effect of vanous solutes, more particu* 
larly their ions, on the cell must be taken into con* 
sideration 

Apart from the problems of physiolo^cal mterest 
whi^ are raised, the results have, as Prof Huxley 
suggests, an interesting bearing on the evolution of 
species in their transition from marine to estuanne, 
fluvial, and terrestrial forms The necessity for a re> 
duotion m the time of exposure of the gametes or their 
protection from the external environment is perhaps 
reflected m many modifications of sexual mechanisms 
and behaviour Copulation with mtemal fertihsation 
IS the most complete solution of the difiiculty At 
present I am collecting references and experimental 
data which I hope will enable me to write more ex- 
plicitly on the subject in the near future 

Abthub Walton 

School of Agriculture, 

Cambridge, Mar 31 


■ Scheniins, L Btologlwslie 
a VonUflnaperma Anh. H- 
‘ ScheuTlng, L Waltare oiohx 
iuehuDgen an Salmonldanaperma , w, 

* GaKhott, O BettrUe loi Belzphyalologfe d< 
Arch ByinbioUmit Sup^ 4, pp 441 478, 1^5 


Isolation of the Radical Ethyl 
We have been successful in preparmg the free 
radical etliyl (in the same way as we obtained the free 
methyl) by decomposing lead tetraethyl in a hydrogen 
stream at reduced pressure by means of heat (compare 
Paneth and Hofeditz, Ber DetUs Chem OetelU , 62, 
1336 , 1929 Nature, 124, 161 , 1929) The free 
ethyl 18 not less aggressive than the free methyl It 
converts the metals zinc, cadmium, antimony, and 
lead mto volatile compounds which (under atmo 
spheric pressure and at room temperature) form 
limpid liouids The rinc compound has been studied 
in some detail the presence of ethyl could bo eetab 
lished by converting the ethyl groups into alcohol 
and identifying the latter by the iodoform test , the 
metal revealed itself as zinc free from lead, and the 
melting and boilmg point of the compound coincided 
with those known for zmo diethyl As the zme metal 
before conversion mto this compound had been 
located at a distance from the place of decomposition 
of the lead tetraethyl, it seems to be demonstrated 
that the riulical ethyl can bo obtamed in the free state 
and carried by a gas stream over several centimetres 
before recombmation takes place 

A fuller report of the experiments on free ethyl will 
be published m theBenchte derDeutschen Chemvichen 
Oesmschqft 

F Paneth 
W Lautsch 

Chemisches Institut der XJniversitat, 

Kdnigsberg i Pr , Mar 17 


The Maiadaptation of Trout Spermatozoa to 
Fresh Water 

The finding of Prof Huxley (Nature, Mar 20) that 
the addition of salts to fresh water prolongs the period 
of activity of trout spemuttozoa confirms results of 
other workers There are several papers bearing 
on this subject, but those of Scheunng * ' and 
Qaschott * treat specifically of the speimatozoa of the 
trout and salmon Analogous resiuts have been ob- 
tauM(|„jpkh amphibian material, and it is perhaps 
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Mating during Pregnancy in the Mouse 
It would seem that mating during pregnancy in 
the rat and mouse is an exceedingly rare occurrence 
Nelson (1929) ‘ has recorded one instance in the rat, 
and Long and Evans (1922)* refer to two others 
So far as we know, mating dunng pregnancy has not 
been recorded m the case of the mouse It seems 
worth while to place on record, therefore, the following 
facts which have presented themselves to our notice 
dunng the course of an expenment m which 100 
females have been examined daily for six months for 
vaginal plugs — evidence of mating The animals 
were continuously kept with males so that every 
opportunity for mating was given 


Date when 
IMVagtnal 

Date when 
Znd Vngtnnl 

notfeed* 

Date of 
Parturition 

Number 
tn Litter 

Number of 
Dayi between 
lit and Znd 
Vaginal 
Plugs 

22 8 29 

6 8 29 

2 10 29 
20 9 29 

27 10 29 
26 12 29 

7 9 29 

9 8 29 

12 10 29 

6 10 29 

6 11 29 

8 1 80 

10 9 20 

24 8 29 

21 10 29 
10 10 29 
16 11 26 
12 1 30 

4 

6 

8 

8 

8 

6 

10 

4 

10 

16 

8 

14 


In our expenence, then, out of 100 females under 
observation for six months, 0 presented trustworthy 
evidence that dunng pregnancy mating had occurred 
without m any way aflecting the course of pregnancy 
It IS seen that during the course of a single pregnancy 
mating occurred only once m our experience, and 
that it occurred not uways at the same time during 
pregnancy though always at a tune when, had the 
animal not been pregnant, it would have been 
expected 

F A E CBEiy 
L Miskaia 

' Rslns, Wsmn 0 (Ettnis dartnz Pngnuiey Stitmt, to) 70. 
rad Ths (Eitioiw Cyde is tlM Bat. Mtmokt OMt. 
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Reaction of the Phag^ocytes of Arthropods to their Internal Insect Parasites 

By Dr W R Thompson, Imperial Bureau of Entomology 


I N his celebrated work on the pathology of 
inflammation, first published in 1892, E 
MetchmkoS ^ made a general survey of the pheno- 
mena of phagocytosis m the ammal kingdom and 
pointed out that there exist between the various 
groups verv striking differences m the behaviour of 
the white blood cells towards internal parasites 
He stated that among the Arthropods the phago 
cytic reaction is, m general, rather feeble, and 
suggested that this condition is perhaps relat^ to 
the development of a ohitinous cuticula in these 
aiumals, and that smce this cuticula prevents the 
entrance of parasitic orgamsms the defensive 
activity of the phagocytes is less marked than m 
orgamsms which do not possess this protection 
Several years later L Cu^not, m his “ Etudes sur la 
physiologie des orthopt^res ”, criticised the views 
of Metch^nikoff on the ground that the cuticular 
armature of the Arthropods, in spite of its thick 
ness, IS a very inefficient means of defence against 
parasites Cu6not had, mdeed, observed that the 
parasites of Arthropods in their habitual hosts are 
not usually attacked by phagocytes, but he ex- 
plamed this fact on the h3^owesis that the para 
sites have develowd the power of resisting the 
phagocytes, by which they would otherwise be 
destroyerl According to tlus idea, when a new 
parasite arrives m an Arthropod it ought to be 
attacked by the ph^ocytes and destroyed by them 
In a later papier Cu^not • modified these views to 
some extent, having found that living parasites of 
Arthropods may be surrounded by the olood cells, 
although the encystment has not, necessarily, a fatal 
result Cu^not did not, however, put forward any 
satisfactory evidence for the view that the insect 
parasites of Arthropods are ordinarily attacked by 
phagocytes when m a healthy and hving condition 
’ In his admirable studies of the biology of the 
Diptera parasitic on insects (1898, 1910), J Pantel,* 
whose conclusions were ba^ on the study of a 
large number of species, stated that as a raneral 
rule the free and healthy larva of entomophagous 
parasites are not attacked by phagocytes The 
phagocytes of the infested organam, according to 
Pantel, are always mactive in relation to normal 
parasites They intervene in cases of bactenal 
infection by the mtegumental sheath and accumu- 
late about sick or dead parasites or moult skins 
The results of my own studies on this subject, 
of which a summary up to that d&tfe was publi^ed 
m 1916,* confirm those of Pantel Nevertheless, 
the view that even m Arthropods the phagocytes 
constitute a defensive mechanism agaipst parasitic 
enemies of all kmds, that the destruction and death 
of parasites entering hosts to whioh they are not 
adapted is due to phagocytic attack, and con- 
versely, that the process of adaptation to a specific 
host consists essentially m the elaboraUon % the 
parasite of anti-phagocytio secretions or the de- 
velopment by It m stmctures constituting a defence 
against the blood cells, still contmues to be advo- 
cated To give only one example, this is the 
No 3164, Von 126] 


view put forward bv Caullery* m his book on 
parasitism and symbiosis (chap x p 260) It 
seems, therefore, desirable to give a brief general 
summary of the facts concermng the tissue reactions 
of Arthropods to their mternal insect parasites No 
attempt will be made in this article to discuss the 
relation between the blood cells of Arthropods and 
protozoan, fungous, or bacterial parasites, because 
the physiological relations between these organisms 
and the hosts they infest are very different from the 
relations between mtcmal insect parasites and their 
hosts 

Taking, then, the internal insect parasites of 
Arthropods, which infest their hosts, for the most 
part, m the larval condition, we mav classify them 
according to the exact nature of their relations 
with their hosts into three principal groups 

1 The first group includes those parasites the 
larvae of which he free within the body cavity of their 
host To this group belong the vast majority of the 
mternal Hymenoptcrous parasites and a minority 
of the Diptera So far as I have observed, the hvmg 
larvffl of parasites of this group are never attacked 
by phagocytes There is no particular reason to 
suppose that they repel the phagocytes The phago 
cytw seem simply to bo imifferent to the parasite 
larvse as they are to the organs of the host itself 

2 The second group comprises the parasites 
which penetrate into some organ of the host, in 
which they pass a consideraWe period without, 
however, causing any extensive and rapid destruc- 
tion of tissue Examples of this type are the 
Diptera Sturmta eculellata R D , which lives dur 
mg the first larval stage m the muscle fibre of the 
caterpillar which it infests , Sturmui aencanae Com , 
the parasite of the silkworm, which lives m a 

S lion of the ventral nerve cham of the host , and 
handop«%a nemea Meig , which hves in a lobe 
of tlie fat body The larvse of these species develop 
slowly, absorbmg nutriment from the organs mto 
which they have penetrated, and sometimes cause 
marked pathological changes, but no rapid and 
extensive destmction of tissue The reactions pro 
duoed in the host tissue which they enter are in 
no way either advsmtageous to the host itself or 
detrimental to the parasite , on the other hand, 
no phagocytic accumulations are formed around 
the oodles of these larvse 

3 The third group of parasites includes species 
which enter into anatomical relations with the host 
m such a way that extensive and sometimes rapid 
destruction of tissue is produced Such are the 
numerous Tachimds which enter the body of the 
host through the skin i^nd leave the extremity with 
the postertor spiracles embedded m the body- wall, 
and those which after entermg force the posterior 
extremity either mto the lumen of a trachea or 
through the bo^-wall m order to obtam access to 
the outer air< The Tachimd, Pfogta tremda Meig , 
which enters a muscle fibre m the first larval stage 
and immediately begins ,to derpur the muscu^ 
substance, caii also be placed m this group Around 
p2 
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larvn of this kind, or adjacent to them, accumula- 
tions of phagoo 3 de 8 are fi^uently observed These 
accumulations appear to depend upon the difihision 
into the blood of substances from the destroyed 
tissues, or, as Pantel suggests, on the diffusion of 
toxins from bactena which have penetrated mto 
the body of the caterpillar through the opening 
made by the parasite Sometimes the occumula 
tions of phagocytes are very extensive and 
completely surround the parasite, but they 
never penetrate into its body, nor is there 
any good evidence that they impede its develop 
ment 

The statements just made summarise the data 
m what may be called cases of natural parasitism 
As will be seen, they afford no support for the view 
that the adaptation of the mtemal insect parasite to 
its host consists essentially in the development of 
substances destined to repel the phagocytes, or in 
structures designed to afford protection from their 
attack To test this point, t earned out several 
years ago a number of expenments, dunng which 
I mtroduced into the body cavity of living insects 
sarcophagous or parasitic larvse, which are never 
found in the species concerned in Nature In some 
of these expenments the parasites mtroduced into 
the unfamiliar hosts lived and developed m the 
normal way, and in that case were never molested 
by the phagocytes In other cases they died and 
the phagocyte gathered around their bodies 
except when the host was m a very, diseased 
or exhausted condition, but in no case was any 
accumulation of phagocytes observed around a 
living parasite The results of these experiments 
were confirmed by others, in which the larva of the 
mtemal parasite was killed without wounding the 
host, by olockmg up the opemng of its respiratory 
funnel No accumulation of phagocytes around the 
parasite larva was observed in such cases so long 
as it remamed ahve, but after its death, blood celb 
began at once to accumulate about it 

It has long been known that phagocytes become 


extremely abundant dunng the pupal penod and 
are found dunng this time migrating mto and 
destroying the degenerating la^al tissues, but 
there is no reason to suppose that this penod is 
especially dangerous for mtemal parasites, or that 
they require any protective secretions or structures 
m order to enable them to survive it Chalets 
Fonacolombet Duf , the jiarasite of Sarcophagids, 
which attacks its host dunng the late larval stage 
and emerges from the pupana, does not possess any 
sack The same thing is true of Alysta mandvmtor 
Panz , the Bracomd parasite of Luctlta sencata 
Meig On the other hand, there is no reason to 
suppose that the trophammon which occurs in some 
pupal parasites is a protection agamst phagocytic 
attack, for there are many parasites which live 
withm a membrane of this type, but infest them 
host only dunng the larval penod, as, for example, 
the polvembryonio Encyrtids 

Finally, the idea that phagocytes break down the 
tissues of the parasites they attack and that the 
substance of the latter is built up mto the tissues 
of the host, seems also to be contrary to the facts 
The accumulation of phagocytes about the body of 
a dead parasite appears to continue for a consider 
able time, but it is not oertam that the phagocytes 
ever disperse Dead eggs or larvae may often be 
found many months after their death has occurred, 
surrounded by a dense ball of phagocytes, many 
cells thick, of which the internal layers show mam- 
fest signs of cellular degeneration Withm these 
balls the dead larvae dismtograte, but the action of 
the autoljdic enzymes would produce this effect 
without the intervention of the phagocytes, which 
do not, so far as I have observed, actually penetrate 
mto the bodies of the parasites 


‘ E Hetcbnlkoir, L«cod« sur In putholosie oomparde de 1 laSamma 
an (Paris Masson 1892 ) 

■ L Cu«D 0 t, Anh dt Bwl , 14, l’' fasc , 1805, and 16, 1897, Paris— 


r Pantel, La CtUuU, 11 
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Clerk Maxwell and the 

W E have received from Mr. Rollo ^pleyard, 
author of “ Pioneers of Electneal (^mmum- 
cation ”, a copy of correspondence that he has had 
with Prof P ^nard, of Heidelberg, on the associa- 
tion of Clerk Maxwell with the Imchelson experi- 
ment Prof Lenard sug^ted that althou^ it is 
umversally acknowledge that Maxwell played an 
important part in instituting the inquiry, it would 
be helpful if references could be obtamed to 
Maxwell’s own account of his views Mr Appleyard 
accordingly furnished the following particulars, 
which Prof Lenard requested might be published 
m Natoae, m order that full credit might be 
given to Clerk Maxwell {or the part he took m 
inspiring the Michelson experiment 
At a meetmg of the Bkiyal Society on Jan 6, 
1880, Prof G Stokes, the secretary, commumcated 
a paper by Prof Clerk Maxwell, who had recently 
(hed , the paper was a letter to Prof D P Todd, 
i^l^as then Director of the Amencan Ephemens 
^ No 3164, VoL 126] 


Michelson Experiment 

This letter suggested that careful observations of 
the times of the echpses of Jupiter’s satelhtes,when 
Jupiter was m different directions as seen from the 
earth, might show whether the velocity of hght 
varied m different directions, owmg to the motion 
of the solar system through the ether Clerk 
Maxwell admittiki that he was not an astronomer, 
and was doubtful whether the echpses could be 
timed with sufficient accuracy to test the sugges- 
tion He thought it would probably be agreed 
that the only class of observations that would be 
of sufficient accuracy for the purpose would be the 
photometnc ones that were u^e at Harvard 
tbllege Observatory, or others on similar Imes 
Even with these lYof B A Sampson found 
puzzlmg anomahes, due perhaps to changes m the 
character of Jupiter’s surtace, which is of a cloudy 
nature, and apparently subject to variations m its 
transparency 

Clerk Maxwell had thought that terrestrial ex- 
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penmenta would be useless to solve the problem, 
owing to the extreme smallness of the quantity to 
be measured, which is one of the second oraer 
However, his letter led to an article by Prof A A 
Idjohelson, which appeared in the Amencan Journal 
of Science for AuMst 1881, extracts from which are 
printed below It will be seen that Michelson refers 
to Maxwell’s suggestion, and notes that the second 
order quantitv, whicli Maxwell had considered too 
small to determine, is “ easily measurable ” He 
then gives an outhne of what » e now know as the 
Michelson experiment 

Clerk Maxwell’s name therefore deserves mention, 
since apparently his suggestion, though not fruitful 
in the manner that he noped, had some effect m 
bringing about the famous experiment, the result of 
which laid the foundation of the theory of relativity 


Extract from American Journal of Science, Senes 
(3), Vol 22, p 120, August 1881 
Art XXI — The Relative Motion of the Earth and 
the iMminiferoue Ether 
By Albert A Michelson, Master, U S Navy 
Let V be the velocity of light 

0 =sthe speed of the earth with resjieet to the 
ether 

D - the distance between the two points 
d - the distance through which the earth moves 
while light travels from one point to 
another (on the earth’s surface) 
d, - the distcuice earth moves while light passes 
in the opposite direction 

buppose the direction of the Ime joining the two 
points to coincide with the direction of earth’s motion 
and let 


T - time required for light to pass from the one 
point to the other, and 

Ti =time requiretl for it to pass m the opposite 
direction Further, let 

JTq =time required to perform the journey if the 
earth were at rest 

Then 


= , and T. = - 


From these relations we find 


whence 


d —D-pr— and d, 


T -T^ =2r,^ nearlyj_ and 


If now it were possible to measure T - jT,, since 
V and r, are known, we could find v, the velocity of 
the earth’s motion through the ether 

In a letter, published in Natubb shortly after his 
death [read before the Royal Society on Jan «, 1880 , 
see Natobb, Jan 29, 1880, p 314], Clerk Maxwell 
pointed out that T -Ty could be calculated by 
meaeunng the velocity of light by means wf the 
eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites at periode when that 
planet laym different directions from earth , but that 
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for this purpose the observations of these eclipses 
must greatly exceed in accuracy those which have 
thus far been obtained In the same letter, it w 6M 
also stated that the reason why such measurements 
could not be made at the earth’s surface was that we 
have thus far no method for measuring the velocity 
of light which does not mvolve the necessity of return- 
ing the light over its jiath, whereby it would lose 
nearly as much as was gained in going The difference 
depending on the square of the ratio of the two 
velocities, according to Maxwell, is far too small to 
measure 

Ihe following is intended to show that with a wave- 
length of yellow light as a standard, the quantity -- 
if It exists— is easily measurable Using the same 
notation as before, wo liave — 






D 

~ V + v 


The whole time o 
returning [isj 

T 


iccupied therefore 
+ T, 


going and 


If, however the light had travelled in a directum at 
right angles to the earth’s motion it would be entirely 
unaffected, and the time of going and returning would 
be therefore 


2 


D 

V 


■=2T„ 


The difference between the times T +Ti and 2 T 0 is 

- p) ”■> 


In the time t the light would travel a distance 
Fr-2Frop\=2D;;' 


That is, the actual distance the light travels in the first 
case is greater than in the second, by the quantity 


Considering only the velocity of the earth in its 
orbit, the ratio 


F '^10,066 


F* “ 100,000,006 

If £) -1200 millunetres, or in wave lengths of light, 
2,000,000, then m terms of the same imit. 


If, therefore, an apparatus is so constructed os to 
permit two pencils of light, which have travelled over 
paths at nght angles to each other, to mterfere, the 
pencil which has travelled in the direction of the 
earth’s motion, will in reality travel tit of a wave- 
length farther than it would have done were the 
earth at rest The other pencil being at right angles 
to the motion would not be affected 

In conclusion, I take this opportunity to thank Mr 
Graham Bell, who has provided the means for carrying 
out this wqrk, and Professor Vogel, the Director <« 
the Astrophysikalischee Observatonum [m Potsdam], 
for his courtesy in placing the resources of the labora- 
tory at my (hspoaal 
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Radio Direction-Finding: by Transnusaion and Reception * 

By Dr B L Smith Bosk 


Tbansmissioh Ovbb Sea and Night Ebbob 
"ViniHEN the trananussion is entirely over sea the 
V V minimum range for mght errors to be experi 
enoed is mcreased to about 100 miles due to the 
diminished attenuation of the direct wave resulting 
^from the superior conductivity of sea water At 
distances greater than the minimum already men 
tioned the errors increase in ma^tude for distances 
up to a few hundred miles When the distance is 
very great it is possible for much of the down 
coming radiation to arrive at a very large angle of 
incidence For example a section of the earth and 
the lomsed layer drawn to scale is shown in Fig 4 
From this it is evident that at distances of 1780 and 
3600 miles it is just possible for radiation leaving 
the transmitter horizontally to return to the earth s 
surface at grazing incidence It is likely that the 
intensity of such waves after two reflections from 


Elimination of Night Ebbobs in 
Dibeotion Finding 

It will be evident that any receiving system 
which 18 unaffected by horizontal components of 
eleotnc force will be free from mght errors even 
though the vertically polarised downcommg waves 
still produce vanations in received signal strength 
A dfrection findmg receiving arrangement which 
fulfils this condition was patented by Adcock m 
1919 but it does not appear to have received 
practical consideration until Mr Barfield and I 
experimented with it in 1926 The simplest form 
of the Adcock aenal system is a pair of spaced 
vertical aerials arranged to rotate about a central 
vertical axis thus formmg the equivalent of the 
single closed coil direction finder By makmg 
all connexions to the centres of the aerials the 
horizontal members of the system are compensated 
so that no electromotive force 



IS mduoed m the receiver by 
a horizontal electric force Pre 
Ununary tests with this direction 
finder carried out a few years 
ago showed that the system was 
effective in considerably reducing 
the magmtude of the mght 
vanations expenenced with the 
closed loop system Ihe con 
tmued development of the system 
as a practical form of direc 


the ionised layer and one from the earth s surface 
will be much greater than that of waves which have 
undergone a greater number of reflections and thus 
it IS the downooming wave amvmg honzontally 
which will be chiefly responsible for the received 
signal intensity It is evident that only small 
vanations m direction finder bearings will be ex 
pected under such conditions 
Now the distance of 3600 miles is ^proxi 
mately that between the National Physical Labora 
tory Teddington and some of the high power 
transmitting stations m the United States of 
Amenca A senes of systematic observations 
earned out on two of these stations operating on 
wave lengths of 16 4 km and 16 8 km snowed that 
the proportion of bearings correct to withm 2° was 
100 per cent m one case and 94 per cent m the other 
the maxunum error m the second instance being 
8 4° Under similar conditions observations made 
on several European transmitting stations using 
wave lengths between 14 km and 19 km at 
distances of 76 — ^760 mdes showed maximum 
errors m bearings of 12° to 28° while the proper 
tion of bearings correct to within 2° was cmly 
16 — 63 per cent Beferenoe to Fig 4 shows that 
this result is to be expeotod smee at a range of 
240 miles for example the angle of mcidenoe of 
Vaves arriving at the receiver after two deflections 
from the loiueed layer is of the order of 36° 

• Ooattovedlfom p. ass 


tion finder free from mght errors is still in progress 
The Botatino Loob Beacon 
As an alternative to the direction finding schemes 
outhned above the directional part of the wireless 
system may be transferred from the receiving to the 
transmittmg end This is effected m the rotating 
loop beacon system developed by the Boyal Air 
Force which employs a vertical closed loop 
transmitter arranged to rotate about a vertical 
axis at a uniform speed of one revolution a 
minute As the loop rotates the field radiated 
m any given direction vanes acoordmg to a oosme 
law passmg through successive maximum and 
minimum values at mtervals of 16 seconds When 
the plane of the loop is perpendicular to the geo 
paphioal mendian a oharactenstio signal is 
emitted by the beacon wl^ich may be termed the 
north point The observer at a distant receiving 
station upon bearing this signal starts a chrono 
graph As the beacon rotat^ the intensity eff the 
received signal vanes and will ultimately pass 
through a minimum or zero at which instant it is 
known that the plane of the transmittmg loop is at 
right angles to the great circle through transmitter 
and receiver If the reading of the ohronegraph is 
observed at this instant <n mmimnm signal in* 
I tensity it is evident that the bearing of the trans 
rnitter from the receiver can be obtained from a 
I simple calculation 
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It 18 to be noted that since the radiation from the 
coil IS s^metncal about its plane, a second mmi- 
mum will bo obtamed after a rotation of 180° from 
the first With the beacon making one revolution 
per minute, therefore, a hne beanng is obtamable 
m the above manner every half-mmute To fix the 
position of a receivmg station it is necessary to 
obtam hne beanngs from two or more beacons 
Smce the timing process mentioned above is but an 
intermediate step m takmg a beanng, it is con- 
vement to provide a stop watch or chronograph 
for the purpose, with a dial specially engraved m 
degrees and points of the compass 
An application of the prmciple of reversibility 
in direction-findmg makes it evident that the per 
formance of a rotating loop beacon transmitter can 
be largely predicted from the results and experi 
ence obtained with receiving loop direction finders 
Thus, a rotatmg loop beacon when erected on the 
same site as the direction finder will give observa 
tions at a distant receiver which will be subject to 
the same type of local error and mght variations, for 
example, as the bearings observed on the direction 
finder when the distant receiving aenal is used for 
transmission I have confirmed these deductions in 
the investigation during the past two or three 
years, of the performance of a rotating beacon 
erect^ at Port Monckton, near Gosport In 
order to ascertain the trustworthmess of this type 
of rotatmg beacon as an aid to marme navigation, 
a number of tests were earned out m ships orossmg 
the English Channel between Southampton and 
Havre, and Southampton and Jersey Using the 
ship’s ordmary wireless receiver, observations of the 
bearing of the beacon were made at mtervals 
during each trip and compared with the beanng as 
given by the captam of the ship 
As a result of tests conduct^ on these Imes, it 
was found that m the majority of cases the esti 
mated and observed bearmgs agreed to within from 
2° to 4° Signs of mght effects in the shape of 
indistmct signal mmima and wandering besunn^ 
were observed at ranges exoeedmg 60 miles in 
many cases at night and dunng misty weather when 
visibility was very poor, the snip was navigated by 
dead reckomng, and in these circumstances it was 
frequently considered that the beanng obtamed 
from the rotating beacon was the more accurate 
Some of the test runs made between Southampton 
and Jersey were earned out m a ship fitted with a 


direction finder of the Marcom Belhni-Toei type, 
and the opportunity was thus provided of oompar- 
mg the two systems of obtaimng wireless bearings 
under actual seagoing conditions The observa- 
tions earned out in this manner showed that m the 
majonty of cases the bearings obtamed with the 
direction finder and from the rotatmg beacon 
agreed to withm 6° In some cases, however, due 
probably to the pitching and rolhng of the ship, the 
accuracy of the direction finding beanng was 
inferior to that obtamed from the rotating beacon 
As a result of the success of the experiments 
carried out with the Gosport station, a more per- 
manent type of rotatmg loop beacon transmitter 
was installed at Orfordness and put mto operation 
m June 1929 During the few months that this 
station has been working, a considerable number of 
reports have been received from various ships 
givmg the results of observations made on trans- 
missions from the beacon These reports show that 
the inauguration of this beacon service has been 
very well received by the mercantile marine 
With the ordinary type of ship’s receiver adjusted 
for continuous wave reception, accurate wireless 
bearmgs are obtainable at distances of 50-100 
miles Ships fitted with a more elaborate receiver 
have reported good and consistent bearing observa 
tions up to ranges of 250 miles At such long 
ranges, however, it is possible that the observed 
bearings may be subject to night errors m a manner 
similar to that observed in wireless direction 
findmg under the same conditions 

From the similarity of performance of the two 
STOtems of direction-^dmg, it would be expected 
that the elimination of the horizontal components 
of the transmitting loop would be of advantage 
m ehmmatmg or reducing the magmtudo of ni^nt 
errors or effects observed when using the rotating 
beacon A theoretical analysis of the case has 
shown this deduction to be justified, and expen- 
ments are now m progress towards the development 
of a rotating beacon transmitter with an aonal 
system of wmich only the vertical members are 
active m producing radiation of electromagnetic 
waves If these experiments lead to successful 
results, it 18 probable that rotatmg beacons can 
be erected with a trustworthy working range of the 
order of 600 miles, supplying wireless bearmgs at 
any time or season with an accuracy which is 
adequate for both aenal and manne navigation 


Obituary 


8m, WuxuM MoCobuok, 0 B E , F BJS 
I^EW if any of the men mterested m education 
-L smce the days of the War have’ been better 
known to the vice-chanoellore and treasurers of the 
universities of Great Bntain than the late Sir 
WiUimn McCormick None has had so complete a 
knowledge of them financial difficulties and of the 
disastrous effects on educational efficiency of thepr 
want of means, afid no one has done more fin help 
than he, by his sympathetic treatment (4^ the prob- 
lems placed befmre him, his wne advice based m 
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his long experience, and his cordial appreciation of 
the value of the efforts made to fit the umversities 
for their task, whether it be that of advancing 
knowledge, or of educating the students that fiU 
their lecture rooms and laboratories To all, his 
death on Mar 22 means a very heavy loss 
McCormick was bom on Apnl 29, 1859, and edu- 
cated at the Umversities of Glasgow, Gbttingen, and 
Marburg For a short time he lectured on mathe- 
matiCB, out'the study of the English language and 
literature soon attraHed him, am he become, and 
contmued ter the end, a eipnaus student of Chaucer. 
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After holding vanous lectureships on English at 
Glasgow, he was apj^inted professor of English m 
University College, Dundee, and then later, when 
the Caunegie Trust for the Universities of Scotland 
was established, he was chosen as its first secretary 
But at this time now universities and university 
colleges were beuig established in England and 
Wales, and the question of State assistance to these 
became urgent A Treasury Committee, of which 
McCormick was a member, was set up to deal with 
-.this At a later date (1909) the Committee was 
transferred to the Education Office and he was made 
chairman In 1916 the Committee was agam trans 
ferred to the Treasury as the Umversity Grants 
Committee and Sir William remamed chairman 
until his death The Committee was “ to inquire 
into the Financial Needs of Umversity Education 
m the United Kingdom, and to advise the Govern- 
ment as to the application of any grants that may 
be made by Parliament towards meeting them ” 
Figures perhaps give the clearest account of the 
magnitude of this work The recurrent grants 
made by Parhament are as follows 1913-14, 
£361,623 , 1919-20, £889,000 , 1930-31, £1,800,000 
Between these last two periods, Oxford and Cam 
bridge wore added to the bodies receiving grants 
The following words of a letter from Mr G H A 
Wilson, Master of Clare and member of Parhament 
for the University of Cambridge, of winch he was 
Treasurer, give some indication of McCormick’s 
method and of the value of his help 
“ By the death of Sir Wilham McCormick the 
University of Cambridge has lost a sympathetic 
friend and a wise counsellor As head of the 
Umversity Grants Committee of the Treasury, he 
always gave the greatest help and most valuable 
advice to the Umversity m the many questions 
which were mvolved when the grant from the 
Treasury to the Umversity was made 
“ The fears which had been expressed that the 
receipt of a Government grant might mvolve undue 
interference m the affairs of the University by a 
Government Department proved, under the wise 
and helpful guidance of Sir William McCormick, to 
be quite baseless Whilst prepared at all times to 
give advice when sought, he always maintained 
that the Umversity should be left with the greatest 
possible freedom to manage its own affairs He 
was ever willing to meet suggestions as to the 
forms m which the accounts of the Umversity might 
be modified to meet the special conditions existing 
at the Umversity without departing from the neces- 
sity that those accounts should present a clear and 
accurate statement of University finance suitable 
for the needs of the Treasury ” 

To quote some words written since his death by 
one who, in earher years, was his assistant m 
much of this work “ His constant s}rmpsthy and 
wise counsel were always mven with that peouhar 
charm that distmgmwed his personahty The 
thing I enjoy saying oni|m most-— and I say it with 
complete smeenty — ^is^mt if there was anything I 
did which was worthy, the credit and more than the 
cKKfit was accorded to me , if I made mistakes (and 
there were plenty) he shouldered at once the entire 
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blame That is the sort of thing that makes a 
jumor worship a chief ” 

Meanwhile, important changes were in progress , 
the War had brought home to Great Britam the 
national importance of scientific research In May 
1916 the P^idents of the Boards of Trade and of 
Education received a deputation from the Royal 
Society and other learned societies urging “ Gov- 
ernment assistance for scientific research for in- 
dustrial purposes, the establishment of closer re- 
lations between manufacturers and scientific 
workers and teachers, and the establishment of a 
National Chemical Advisory Committee for these 
purposes ” McCormick had been a member of a 
smml Committee appomted by Mr Pease, President 
of the Board of Education, earlier m the year, which 
was responsible for the scheme ultimately adopted 
The Presidents replied to the deputation that the 
Government proposed to establish machinery with 
wider powers than those suggested by the memorial 
ists, and a week later, when mtroducmg the Board 
of Education estimates. Lord Gainford (then Mr 
Joseph Pease) announced the impendmg appomt- 
ment of an Advisory Council for the supervision 
and encouragement of scientific research, particu- 
larly in relation to mdustry McCormick became 
chairman of the Council of eight members, only one 
of whom — Sir Richard Threlfall — is still with us 
Its first meeting took place on Aug 17, 1916 
The order establishmg the Council was signed by 
Mr Henderson, who on the change of Government 
had taken Mr Pease’s place at the Board of 
Education 

Even before the change, however, further dis- 
cussions with the Government had taken place, and 
m these Sir William had borne a full share The 
Council had at first been instituted, for reasons of 
convemenco, under the segis of the Board of Educa 
tion, but it had been decided — as one of the last 
acts of Mr Asquith when Prime Minister — that it 
should be established as a separate department 
under the Lord President of the Council, with its 
own offices This was annoimced in December 
1916 by Lord Crewe, then Lord President 

The first duty of the Advisory Council was to 
form a scheme or programme for its own guidance 
m recommendmg proposals for research, and for the 
gmdance of the Committee of Council m aUocatmg 
such State funds as were available, while to finance 
the work a grant of a milhon pounds was made, to 
be expended m accordance with these directions 
McCormick was present at the mterview with the 
(ffiancellor at which the nant was made, and m his 
humorous way desonbed the need and the discus 
sions he had had with manufacturers when plannmg 
how beet to meet that need “ When people are 
starving,” he said, “ it is no use gomg to them with 
the Bible m one hand without a loaf of bread in the 
other.” 

To form a scheme was no easy task A Council 
of seven distinguished men of science, all of them 
fellows of the Royal Society, with a professor of 
English hterature as chairman, set w wg^nise 
unoer the pressure of a great war the application 
of science to mdustry The Council was fortunate 
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both in its chairman and its secretary , the reports 
of the last fourteen years give a record of its work , 
this IS not the opportunity to attempt any detailed 
account Individual effort has been hitherto the 
basis of success of an English manufacturer, who 
has ever been an individualist It was clear at 
the start that grants to individual manufacturers 
would not accomplish the aims of the Council 
Co-operation in research was a new idea , at the 
same time, if it could be arranged, it was the 
one plan which seemed really hopeful, and thus 
research associations came into being, and m 
numerous cases have proved, by the work already 
done, the foresight of those to whom their exist 
ence is due, and the wisdom of the chairman who, 
for the past fourteen years, has guided the Council 
responsible for the supervision and approval of 
their work 

How wise he was, with what skill and tact he 
guided that work, is known to all who were privi 
leged to serve under him on the Council He has 
set It, it IS tyie, on the right track, but the chair 
man himself, with his determination to go forward, 
along the path mapped out with so much tnought and 
care, his realisation of the importance of its task, 
and his confidence that m the end success would 
come, w ill be greatly missed 

McCormick was not a scientific man, but he has 
done more for science than many a professor in the 
subject, and it was a cause of no small pleasure to 
his friends — not least to the president and council 
of the Royal Society themse^os — when some two 
years since the president was able to announce the 
recommendation of the Council, a recommendation 
unanimously approved, that it was desirable “ m the 
interest of the advancement of Natural Know 
ledge ” that he should be elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society under the special statute defimng 
such elections Can we describe him better than 
the words of his own Chaucer 

A kiij ght ther was and that a worthy man, 

That fro the tyme that he firsi bigan 
To riclen out, he loved chivalne, 

Trouthe and honour, fretlom and curtewie 

He never yet no vileynye ne savde. 

In al hiH lyf, unto no maiier wight 
He was a verray parfit, gentil knyght 

R T G 

Prof W Robinson 

Prof Wilfrbd Robinson, professor of botany 
at University College, Aberystwyth, died on Mar 
7 after several months of ill-health He was bom 
at Hull in 1884 and early became interested in 
botany, for his father, J F Robinson, a school- 
master, was author of the “ Flora of the East 
Riding of Yorkshire” He entered Umversity 
College, Nottingham, and took his London B So 
(Hons ) m botany His first post was science 
master at Penketh Friends’ School, Warrington 
In 1012 he was awarded a research studentship at 
the Victoria University and became successively 
Platt scholar in botany, lecturer m bo1»ny, and 
assistant to the professw of cryptogamio botany, 
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and then, in 1916, senior loctui*er He was ap- 
pomted to the chair at Aberystwyth in 1 926 

Robinson was a botanist of wide interests, keen 
m the field and careful in the laboratory During 
the War he worked on the microscopic cell wall 
characteristics of mechanical strains m timber, a 
matter of importance m the construction of aero- 
plane propellors His main interests for some 
time, however, were in plant pathology, and he 
visited the United States m 1924 on behalf of the 
Cotton Research Association to mvestigate the 
diseases of the cotton plant Several of his re 
searches dealt with the physiology of fungi but, on 
going to Aberystwyth, he began to study the 
physiology of seaweeds and the life histones of 
some of the less common genera of the neighbour 
hood 

With such wide interests and a natural flair for 
teaching, Robinson had an inspirmg mfluence on 
his students and it is a great loss to cryptogamic 
botany that ho was not spared long enough to enjoy 
the results of his industry and influence He took 
an active part in British Association matters and 
was recorder of Section K (Botany) until a few 
weeks ago 


Dr Archibald Roderick Feb died on 
Feb 23 of septicamia and broncho pneumonia, 
following the extraction of a tooth on Feb 16 
His death deprives the subjects of experimental 
physiology and experimental biology of an active 
and devoted worker Dr Fee was only twenty 
four years of age at the time of his death, and his 
home was in West Burnaby, British Columbia 
He was a man of outstanding personality and 
possessed remarkable energy and great personal 
charm He came to England at the age of twenty 
with a degree from the University of British Colum- 
bia, and had already been engaged there in work 
for the Board of Fisheries which took him into un 
charted waters of north western Canada He was 
a pupil in Groat Bntain of the late Prof E H 
Starling, who, like all his colleagues, hatl the highest 
opinion of Fee’s ability and promise Dr Fee, at 
the time of his death, held a Beit Memorial Re- 
search Fellowship 

Wk regret to announce the following deaths 
Dr Henry Faulds, an authority on the finger print 
system of detecting criminals, and author of “ Dactylo 
graphy ”, on Mar 19, aged eighty six years 

Prof Augustine Henry, formerly jirofessor of 
forestry at University College, Dubhn, on Mar 23, 
aged seventy two years 

Dr J Y Mackay, pnncipal and formerly professor 
of anatomy at University College, Dundee, on Mar 30, 
aged seventy years 

Dr J W Robertson, C M G , first Commissioner of 
Agriculture and Dairying for the Domimon of Canada, 
and a pioneer of agricultural education m Canada, on 
Mar 19, aged seventy two years 

Prof E (S R Waters, professor of Romance 
languages in the Umversity of Oxford, Rod an authority 
on British Micpj Lepidoptera, on Mar 23, aged thirty- 
nme years 
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News Ai 

The impending resignation of Prof J Arthur 
Thomson from the chmr of natural history m the 
University of Aberdeen severs the connexion with 
those occupants of the chair who taught both zoology 
and geology In 1908 the arrangement whereby the 
Department of Natural History was held to cover 
both zoology and geology came to an end when a 
separate lectureship in geology was instituted Prof 
J Arthur Thomson was appointed to the chair m 
1899, and thus carried on the old arrangement for 
nine years The title of the original chair in Manschal 
College and Universitv was that of civil and natural 
history, but when m 1860 the two Universities of 
King’s College, Old Aberdeen, and Manschal College, 
Aberdeen, were united under the Universities (Soot 
land) Act, 1868, the chair became one of natural 
histoiy in the University of Aberdeen The occupant 
of the chair of civil and natural history at the date of 
amalgamation was James Nicol, who had been 
appointed m 1853 Prof Nicol resigned and died m 
1878, when J Cossar Ewart was appointed Prof 
Ewart resigned the chair m 1882 on his appointment 
to the chair of natural history m the University of 
Edinburgh He was succeeded by Henry Allejme 
Nicholson, who held the chair until his death in 1899 

Pitor J Abthub Thohsoh, after graduatmg at the 
Umversity of Edinburgh, proceeded to the Universi 
ties of Jena and Berlm, and was thereafter appointed 
lecturer m zoology and biology at the School of 
Medicine in Edinburgh, from which post he was 
appomted to the Aberdeen chair m 1899 The com 
plete mastery of his subject, together with the lucidity 
and charm of his style, have earned for him a wide 
world reputation both as a lecturer and as a wnter 
The Umversities of Edmburgh and McGill conferred 
on him the honorary degree of LL D In 1915, he 
delivered the Gifford Lectures at St Andrews, and he 
has repeatedly been asked to lecture in the Umted 
States He was Terry lecturer at Yale Umversity, and 
Morse lecturer at the Union Seminary, New York, 
while he is at present lecturing in the Zoology Depart 
ment of the University of California at Berkeley and 
Los Angeles Particulars of the conditions on which 
the chair of natural history in the Umversity of Aber 
deen is held may be obtained from the Secretary of 
the University 

Ruuoubs concermng the future of the chair of 
organic chehtastry at University College, London, have 
already been the subject <4 comment and protest m 
the correspondence columns of Natubb It is not 
surprising that the suggestion to abolish the title of 
professor o|f organic cheimstry should arouse suspicion 
that the Tuture of organic chemistry itself at that 
college will thereby be jeopardised, a^ it is even less 
remarkable that those who have at heart the 'welfare 
of mdustries dependetH^ on the progress of that 
tnanch of cheimstry should be senbusly perturbed by 
the further belief that a professor who is not an 
organic chemist may be (^pointed to 611 the chair 
fidhng vacant by Prof R. Robinscm’s transfer to 
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id Views. 

Oxford A letter recently addressed by the secretary 
of the Association of Bntish Chenucal Manufacturers 
to the Provost of University College expresses concern 
at the effect of such a policy on chemical industry, 
pointing out that intensive and continuous investiga- 
tions m organic chemistry are essential for maintain- 
ing and improving our industrial position, and that 
any diminution therein of the facilities for instruction 
and research, which present experience shows to be 
still inadequate, may result m our once more becoming 
dependent on other countries for much that is vital 
to the health and prosperity of the nation 

We have been informed by the Provost of University 
College, London, that henceforward the two chairs 
will be distinguished simply as the 6rst and second 
chains of chemistry, and that this must not bo regarded 
as m any way affecting the position of organic chem- 
istry in the College , it only secures to the College the 
fre^om to make such recommendations as seem best 
m the interests of the College and of chemical studies 
as a whole It appears to us that the only reasons 
which would justify a change m the title of a position 
of such inffuenoe and standing would bo inaccuracy 
of description of existing conditions and intention 
to vary them in the future , the former alternative 
18 inapplicable, and it must therefore be concluded 
that the Provost’s statement envisages the latter 
This can only mean that the position of organic 
chemistry at University College, London, is indeed 
affected , it may lose the status which is its due, it 
may lose that support and that momentum which can 
be fully given only by one of its own disciples, and 
Its loss would be felt far beyond the limits of juns- 
diotion of the University of London It may happily 
be, however, that there is no intention of allowing 
organic chemistry to suffer any such disabilities, in 
which case it is difficult to understand why any 
change should ever have been proposed 

The centenary of the death of Henry Hill Hickman 
was celebrated at a reception held at the Wellcome 
Historical Medical Museum on April 2, when Lord 
Dawson of Penn, president of the Royal Society of 
Medicine, gave an interesting siddress on this English 
pioneer in ansssthesia Hickman was bom on Jan 
27, 1800, near Ludlow in Shropshire, and qualiffed as 
a member of the Royal College of Surgeons twenty 
years later Like Edward Jenner, he was a general 
practitioner, and during the ten years of his profes- 
sional life practised in the country towns of Ludlow, 
Shiffnal, and Tenbury At the outset of his career he 
performed a number of expenments on puppies, mice, 
kittens, and rabbits, which he rendered unconscious 
ffrst through partial asphyxiation by the exclusion of 
air, then by inhalation of carbonic acid and later of 
mtrous oxide During the state of ' suspended amma- 
tion', as he called it, so obtained, he performed 
incisions, applied bgatures, amputated ears and limbs, 
without the wumals showing any zigns of pain and' 
with good surgical results In 1824 he published n 
pamihlet entiHed *' A X<etter on Suspended Anima- 
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tion, Containing Expenmente Showing that it may be 
safely employed dunng Operations on Animals with 
the View of ascertaining its Probable Utihty in Sur 
gioal Operations on the Human Subject ” The paro 
phlet was addressed to T A Knight, a fellow of the 
Royal Society, but no reference to it has been found 
in the Tranfacttoru, and contemporary evidence shows 
that the method was condemned as unpractical and 
dangerous Having failed to obtam recognition from 
his own countrymen, Hickman paid a visit in 1828 to 
France, where he addressed a memorial to Charles X 
requesting permission to develop his ideas in hrench 
medical and surgical schools The retiuest was referred 
to the Academic de M6decme, where it appears to have 
met with general derision or indifference, although 
the famous surgeon Baron Larrey approvetl of the 
method and even offered himself for experiment 
Hickman returned to England a disappointed man, 
and died two years later at the early age of thirty 
years without having biought his work beyond the 
experimental stage 

Nothino more seems to have been hoard of Hick- 
man’s work during the seventeen years following his 
death, although during this period inhalation of ether 
and, to a less extent, of nitrous oxide became an 
exciting fashionable amusement like the cocktail 
parties of to day It was not until after the publica 
tion of the work of Crawford Long, Horace Wells, 
and W T Morton in the Uniteil States on aniesthesia 
that the valuable at hievoments of Hickman began to 
i-eceive attention It is gratifying to loam that 
Hickman’s labours have at iMt received due recogni 
tion On the initiation of the Section of Anaesthetics 
of the RrOyal Society of Medicine, a fund, which has 
just been closed, was started for the restoration of 
Hickman’s grave and tombstone m the cemetery of 
Bromfleld Church and the erection of a memorial 
tablet, the balance being reserved for founding a 
medal for i«search and original work in connexion with 
anaesthesia The tablet, which is the work of Mr Enc 
Cill, was unveiled in Bromfleld Church by Sir St Clair 
Thomson, a past president of the Royal Society of 
Medicine, on April 6 A souvenir volume, which was 
presented to those attending the reception at the 
Wellcome Historical Museum on April 2, contains an 
account of Hickman’s work illustrated by contem 
porary portraits, facsimiles of his letters and other 
relics of him which are now on view in the Museum 

In the Timea of Apnl 6 there is an account of an 
experiment maole to And out the tune required to 
transmit the entire front page of a (^riifomiaa news 
paper from San Francisco to New York It was found 
that it could be done in three hours, and the inference 
IS drawn that the feat is one of great significance We 
are told that the transmission was by radio waves of 
short wave length from a facsimile transmitter and 
that they were received in the laboratory of the 
General Electric Company at Schenectady The feasi- 
bility of doing this has been known for several years, 
but no evidence is quoted to prove that the gjven 
transmission is at present a commercial proposition 
The facsimile transmission of business correspondence 
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by radio is alieady in establislied use on the eastern 
side of the Atlantic A good many problems will have 
to be solved, however, before anyone owmng a ladio 
receiving set can have his daily newspaper delivered 
to him every morning by merely attaching a recordmg 
apparatus to the set It is unfair to inventors to 
publish statements which lead the pubho to jump to 
the conclusion that it is only necessary to make shght 
improvements on known methods to increase their 
efficiency enormously Sometimes, also through the 
Press not understanding the object of an experiment, 
quite erroneous conclusions are drawn For example, 
when the Marchese Marconi sent a signal fiom his 
yacht at Genoa to operate a relay which by means of 
local power closed the switches controlling the electric 
lamps lighting the Sydney Exhibition 11,000 miles 
away, the conclusion was drawn that the radio trans 
mission of power ‘ in bulk ’ was at last accomplished 
Although tho expel iment was noteworthy, it prove*! 
nothing as to tho commercial feasibility of trans 
mitting power by radio 

Thf last few years have witnessed a remarkable 
revival m polar exploration Few of the expeditions 
have boon on a large scale, most of them being con- 
fined to one or more summer seasons m the Arctic or 
Antarctic, but they have generally been noted for 
intensive investigation of jiarticulai problems The 
time IS thus opportune for tho British Polar Exhibi- 
tion, which IS to bo held m tho Central Hall, West 
minster, on July 2-16 next The exhibition will 
illustrate the deeds of British explorers from the 
sixteenth to the twentieth century One section will 
contain a loan collection of relus, histonoal docu- 
ments, old charts, pictures, maps, paintings, flags, 
and ship models Another section will deal with 
modem polar work, im hiding the tesearch into 
whales and whaling now being conducted m Antarctic 
waters A third section will illustrate equipment, 
food, and appliances In this section vanous firms 
have promised helji Two evening lectures will be 
given on south jxilar and north polar exploration 
respectively A polar booklet is being prepared for 
sale by Dr H R Mill Any profits that accrue from 
the exhibition will be distributed to societies or 
institutions engaged in geographical research A 
small committee is imdertaking the arrangements, 
and Lieut Com L C Bemacchi, Carlton Chambers, 
8 Regent Street, London, S W 1, is the organising 
director There is little doubt that the exhibition 
should evoke much interest and have considerable 
educational value in demonstrating the amts of polar 
exploration 

A MOVXMisNT for the encouragement of gliding m 
Great Britain has at last been initiated by the estab 
lishment of the British Gliding Association, with Air 
Vice-Marshal Sir Sefton Brancker as its first president 
Generous gifts, both of money and of apparatus, have 
been received from munerous well-wishers of this 
branch of aeronautics Meanwhile, clubs are being 
started in difi4rent parts of the country, and gliding 
looks as if It may become a popular and at the same 
time BcientifioaUy valuable sport We are, mdeed. 
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gradually becoming air mmded In Germany, where 
this movement, owing to restnotions on the use of the 
power unit in machines, is undoubtedly more ad 
vanoed, the Government assists bv subsidy on account 
of the aerodynamic information that has become 
aveulable by this new activity The lecture on “ Ten 
Years Soaring and Gliding in Germany ”, by Prof 
Walter Georgii, delivered before the Royal Aeronauti 
cal Society and recently noticed in these columns, has 
done much to provide the necessary precise technical 
details for successful development here, and has un 
doubtedly been largely responsible for the new impetus 
to the movement The British Gliding Association, 
with its offices at 44 a Dover Street, London, W 1, has 
produced the first number of its now journal, which 
contains much valuable information on the subject 

Partnebship between science and industry formed 
the theme of Mr J Arthur Reavell’s presidential 
address to the Institution of Chemical Engineers de 
livered on April 4 Scientific investigation, he said, 
has enabled the wool industry to turn out a product 
of higher finish and to utilise low grade wool and 
waste, m agriculture it has led to increased yields and 
improved quality , while in the steel industry the 
discovery of resistant alloys has led to great economies 
These are examples of the way in which science has 
aided industry, but there is still considerable delay in 
translating the findings of the laboratory into m 
dustrial practice To avoid this time lag, Mr Reavell 
pleaded for the representation of the scientific side of 
industry on boards of directors It is essential m 
modem industrv, he said, that there should be 
scientific men on the boards of companies in whom 
their non scientific colleagues have sufficient confi 
dence to enable decisions on technical questions to be 
taken with less delay Industry is not entirely to 
blame in this matter, for, m the past, scientific workers 
have largely neglected the financial side of industry 
This attitude must be changed, for science is now and 
must be ittoieasingly in the future, a fimdamental part 
of industry At the close of the address, the following 
medals were presented Moulton Medal, awarded for 
the best paper of the year of a mature character, to 
Mr H Hellings, Dr S Pexton, and Dr Chaplin , 
Junior Moulton Medal, awarded for the best paper 
by a graduate or student of the Institution presented 
to the graduates’ and students’ section, to Mr Harold 
Smith , Osborne Reynolds Medal, for mentonous 
service for the advancement of the Institution dunng 
the year, to Prof J W Hmchley, honorary secretary 
of the Institution It is of interest to note that the 
Moulton awards are made for the first time 

The Final Report of the Departmental Comnuttee 
on Ethyl Petrol has been published by H M Stationery 
Office (Is net) Tlie report embodies the results of 
Investigations extending over eighteen months on the 
prevalence of the occurrence of lead m normal unne , 
m the settled dust of t^e streets and m garages , on 
the quantities of lead found in the crank case oil and 
cylinder deposits of motor vehicles run on ethyl 
petrol , and on the possible danger to health arising 
from the spillage of ethyl petrol in confined spaces and 
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from the exhaust gas of motor vehicles run on ethyl 
petrol The results of these investigations agree with 
those of the experiments earned out m the Umted 
States of Amenca, and show that the use of ethyl 
petrol as a motor fuel would not increase the pro- 
portion of particulate lead in the air of the streets to 
such an extent as to constitute a nsk to the health of 
the community The results of the investigations 
show also that the risk of injury to health from the 
spillage of ethyl petrol and from the absorjition of lead 
tetraethyl through the skin is so small as to be 
negligible 

The recent appointment by the Prime Mimster of 
a committee to report on the desirability of establishing 
one or more national parks in Great Britain gives 
particular interest in an article in Geography for March 
in which Dr Vaughan Cormsh takes a general survey 
of the coasts of Great Britain from this point of view 
He suggests first that the choice of a coast park should 
not he in Scotland, on account of the short winter 
days, or in eastern England, with its low winter 
temperatures The south coast has obvious advan- 
tages in climate and accessibility but owing to the 
development of seaside resorts, it is scarcely possible 
to find a stretch of wild cliff scenery long enough to 
serve the purpose of a park His suggestions, finally, 
are that the most suitable sites are m the two penm 
sulas of Pembroke and Cornwall In Pembroke he 
pomts to the stretch of wild coast line between 
Strumble Head and Caldy Island, and in Cornwall 
to the cliff scenery between Cambeak and Trevose 
Head on the north coast and the granite cliffs of the 
Land’s End In the chosen areas, a mild winter 
climate and relatively long days would enhance the 
value of the scenery and render the parks more 
valuable 

The beet method of ehminatmg the flue dust 
emitted from power station and factory chimneys 
IS one which is being sujtively investigated by engin- 
eers at the present tune When coal is burned upon 
a grate, the solids which pass mto suspension are 
produced by the mechanical Mtion of the draught 
raismg the finer particles of the sohd fuel With 
pulverised fuel, on the other hand, the fuel is burned 
when in the gases of the furnace In this case a 
greater percentage of solid matter reaches the chim- 
ney It was hoped that, as the dust is exoeedmgly 
fine, it would be carried great distances before it 
reached the ground Experience has proved that 
this 18 not the case In a paper read before the 
Association of Muung Electrical Engmeers by J W 
Gibson, and published m their Journal for January 
and February 1930, a good mtroduction is given to 
chimney dust problems Several methods have been 
used m practice to eliminate the dust One of the 
earliest methods was to reduce the velocity of the 
flue gases so that the dust has tune to fall out of 
suspension Another method is to use an electric 
precipitator, and for light dust concentrations this 
method is probably the best The method of spray- 
ing the smoke with water, techmoally known as 
washing, is bemg actively mvestigated at the present 
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tune The quantity of water required is large, and 
if the coal contain sulphur the water gets acidulated 
and recirculation increases the acid concentration 
The water circuit, therefore, has to be designed so 
that it can resist corrosion In few cases would it 
be permissible to permit the effluent water to flow 
into a stream and the commercial solution of the 
problem of neutralismg the acid is not easy Another 
promismg method is to cause the effluent gases to 
rotate so that the dust is thrown out by centrifugal 
action Successful attempts have been made abroad 
to reduce the ash content of the fuel before it passes 
mto the combustion chamber By combining several 
of these methods^suocessful results could be obtained 

At the present time the amount of nitrate obtained 
by the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen in the form 
of ammonia is equal to about half the total world 
consumption It is highly probable that artificial 
mtrate will replace natural nitrogen products In the 
Brown Bovert Eemew for December, a description is 
given of electrical machines which are particularly 
suitable for use m ammonia works and have been 
developed to meet the severe service conditions in this 
industry The production of ammonia by the high 
pressure process is divided into three distinct opera 
tions The first consists in isolating and purifying 
the gases nitrogen and hydrogen The second con 
sists in combmmg those gases in the presence of a 
Catalytic agent This has to be done at the most 
suitable temperature and pressure for the reaction 
In the third operation the ammonia is concentrated 
and combined with some agent to form the re<|uired 
commercial product Usual products are ammonium 
sulphate, calcium nitrate, and potassium nitrate In 
the first operation the nitrogen is usually obtained 
from liquid air by fractional distillation at very low 
temperatures Compressors and pumps are required 
for this process They are usually driven by 200 kilo 
watt motors contained in flame proof enclosures 
The production of hydrogen by electrolysis of water 
requires a very heavy current consumption, 25,000 
kilowatts sometimes being used If only three phase 
current is available, it has to be convert^ into (hrect 
current This is usually done by rotating machinery 
Brown Boven and Co , however, manufacture mercury 
arc rectifiers for this purpose havmg a capacity of 
3000 kilowatts For the second process they also 
make a steam turbine driven turbo>bIower which 
circulates gases at a pressure of 200 kgm per sq cm 

We have received from the dirqe^r a number of 
the recent issues of the Pvblteattons of the HttU 
Museum, dealmg, for the most part, with local 
antiquities Of these. No 163, “ Hull Museum Trea 
sures ” 18 a repnnt of articles by Mr T Sheppard, the 
director, which have appeared m the Hull Daily MaU 
durmg the past year Week by week some specially 
noteworthy object m the Museum has been ei^ibited 
in a case apart and has been figured and described in 
the local newspaper This is a method admirably 
calculated to stimulate local mterest m the colleotions 
which may be commended to curators of other local 
museums Of more general mterest to archssologists 
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are two Pvblicationa, Nos 162 and 166 Of these, the 
latter contains the speech made by Sir Frederic O 
Kenyon in October last m declaring open the Mortimer 
Collection of Prehistoric Antiquities, while the former 
IS the catalogue of the collection The Mortimer col* 
lection of prehistoric objects, from the barrows of 
Bast Yorkshire, was made by the two brothers R and 
J R Mortimer, com merchants, of Driffield, ui the 
last century Bemg first in the hold, they were for 
tunate in being able to induce farm labourers to 
scour the country m search of relics Prizes were 
offered for the greatest quantity of implements found, 
one of these being a free trip to the Leeds Exhibition 
of 1868 I^ter, the brothers devoted themselves to 
opening up the barrows of East Yorkshire They 
brought togethei a remarkable collection of pre 
historic, Roman, and Saxon antiquities which was 
descnbeil by J R Mortimer in lus “ Fort j Years’ Re- 
searches in British and Anglo Saxon Burial Mounds ” 

After Mr J R Mortimer’s death, Driffield failed 
to retain the collection as ho had hoped it would, and 
finally it was purchaseil for Hull by Col 0 H Clarke 
at the very low price of £1000 The collection is now 
exhibited in the Old Art Oullery in the City Hall as 
“ The Mot timer Collection, the Gift of Col Clarke ” 
British archaeologists owe a deep debt of giatitude to 
Col Clarke and to the tiustees of the Mortimer estate 
for having kojit this important and indeed unique 
collection m England, as it might well have gone to 
the United btates at a much higher pnee The cata 
logiie describes the (ollection, item by item, under 
the heaihng of each site the mound or grave in each 
case being stated It is well illustrateil but it lacks 
a map of the area, and a plan of each site is much to 
be desired If the catalogue attains a second edition, 
as a work so valuable to archa.ologists deserves, these 
defects might be remedied 

A COPY reached us recently of a jiapei on “ A 
National fsciqit for India ”, read in May lust before 
the East India Association, London, by Dr A Latifi, 
Ambala, Punjab Dr Latifi makes it quite clear that, 
in view of the extreme complication of the Arabic 
and Devanagri senpts, Roman is virtually the only 
competitor m the held What ho does not establish 
so unquestionably is that Roman must undergo con 
siderable adaptation before it meets Indian lequire 
ments His mam argument is that Roman script, 
m Its unmodified form, leads to such inconvenient 
orthographies as AchohhA This, he suggests, would 
be rendered for better by a script which distinguished 
between the two A soimds, had a single symbol for 
the sound CHH, and used the Arabic tethdtd as a mark 
of repetition In such a senpt, the word AchchhA 
would become a^A The emendation is certamly 
more concise, but is it really a simplification? The 
proposed new symbol is not an easy one to write, nor 
it is easy to see why Hindustam has more need for 
group sound symbols than have the European 
lang^ioges, vyhich have so far managed to do very 
well without them If repetition of syllables is a 
feature peculiar to Hindustani, theh there is a certam 
case for intrdducmg the Arabic contraction, but to 
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difierentiAte the sonpt any further Beems only to be 
inoreMing the difficulties of communication between 
Indians and Europeans There is a quite natural 
temptation on the part of refonners to bestow on 
India the benefits of reforms which Europe m her 
Imgmstio conservatism rejects But it must be 
remembered that a familiar alphabet immensely 
facilitates the leammg of a new language, and one 
maj well question very seriously whether it is worth 
sacrificing this advantage for the sake of a slightly 
“ more perfect notational system 

Betebbino to the letter on " Curlmg ” by Mr W 
H Macaulay and General O E Smith in Natube of 
Mar 16, p 408, Mr Wm Taylor, of Messrs Taylor, 
Taylor, and Hobson, Ltd , Stoughton Street Works, 
Leicester, writes suggesting that * borrow ’ is due to 
the difference of friction on the two sides of the cup, 
m one case the sum and in the other case the differ 
ence, of rotational and translatory motions being 
involved This, however, could not produce any 
sensible effect in the first 40 yards of the run of a 
stone , It would have an effect only quite close to the 
end Mr Taylor also suggests that the friction at 
the back edge of the cup cannot be greater than that 
at the front edge , the standard law of friction on 
Ice, however, is that it decreases with moreased 
pressure, the thawmg due to pressure providing a 
lubricant The greater friction behind than ui front 
IS probably partly due to the rim of the cup being 
sharper inside them outside 
VOLUMESlofthe Collected Researches of the National 
Physical Laboratory contains 448 peiges devoted to 
21 papers on magnetic and electrical subjects which 
have been written by the staff durmg the last five years 
and have in nearly all cases been published m the 
proceedings of scientific societies or in the scientific 
or techmeal periodicals during that period Seven 
of these deal with the design and accurate testing of 
standard mductances or of standard resistances 
which are to be as free as possible of induction Many 
of these problems arise in connexion with telephony, 
and radio waves and their propagation furnish the 
subject of nme other papers which deal with the 
polarisation and attenuation of the waves, the de 
termination of the direction from which they come 
and the errors which night causes in the determina 
tion Tlie wireless valve and the pieso electric quarts 
resonator each get a paper devoted to them, while 
problems of power distribution receive attention m 
papers on the losses m magnetic sheet material and 
in dieleotnCB respectively Terrestrial magnetism 
receives consideration m a paper on a coil method of 
determmmg the vertical oomponent, and precision 
IS imparted to the definition of the capacitance of a 
condenser by an mvestigation of the effect of its 
surroundings In short, the volume represents 
advances to which the staff may look back with con 
siderable pnde 

The Huxley Memorud Lecture for 1930 of the 
Imperial College of Science and Technology, South 
Kensmgton, will be delivered by Prof Graham Wallas, 
on Physical and Social Science ”, on Monday, May 6, 
at 5 30 p H 
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At the annual general meeting of the Physical 
Society, held on Mar 28, the following officers were 
elected for the year 1930-31 — Prendent Prof A. S 
Eddmgton , Hon Searetanea Dr Ezer Griffiths and 
Dr Allan Ferguson , Hon Foreign Secretary Prof 
O W Richardson , Hon Treamrer Mr R S 
Whipple , Hon Librarian Mr J H Bnnkworth 

Bbioahieb GxBEBAn SiB Habold Habtiey, fellow 
and tutor of Balliol College, Oxford, and Mr Allen 
Mawer, Provost of University College, London, have 
been elected members of the Athenssum Club under 
the provisions of Rule II of the Club, which empowers 
the annual election by the Committee of a certain 
number of persons of distinguished emmence in 
science, literature, the arts, or for pubhe service 

The following appointments m the Colomal Agn- 
cultural and Forestry Services have recently been 
made Mr C K Latham, Mr A 8 Richardson, and 
Mr A J Wakefield, district agricultural officers, to 
be senior agricultural officers, Tanganyika Territory , 
Mr R B Allnutt, to be district agricultural officer, 
Tanganyika Territory , Mr J R P Gent, deputy 
conservator of forests. Gold Coast, to be deputy 
conservator of forests, Nigeria 

A MEMOBiAi, service for the late George Alexander 
Gibson, professor of mathematics m the Umversity 
of Glasgow from 1909 until 1927, was held in the 
Umversity Chapel on Friday, April 4 Prof Gibson, 
whom failing health compelled to retire from his 
academic duties after a long and strenuous period 
of service in the Royal Techmeal College and the 
Umversity, was greatly respected as an able and 
conscientious teacher, while he also rendered import- 
ant services as an administrator in earlier days m the 
work of reorganisation at the Technical College and 
later on as a member of the University Court 

The Royal Geographical Society will celebrate its 
centenary in October this year According to the 
provisional programme recently issued, the celebra- 
tions will begin on Oct 21 with the opemng of the 
Society’s new lecture hall and other new buildings at 
Kensington Gore by his Majesty the King or one of 
the Royal Princes appointed by him Other events 
will include addresses on the history of the Society, on 
the history of exploration durmg the last century, and 
on certam other aspects of geography There will 
be a reception on Oct 22 and a centenary dinner on 
Oct 23 A detailed programme will be issued to 
fellows later 

An important auction sale of botanical books and 
books of travel will take place on Monday and Tuesday 
next, Apnl 14 and 15, when Messrs Chnstie, Manson, 
and Woods will offer at 8 King Street, St James’s, 
S W 1, the library formed by Samuel Rudge, and his 
nephew, Edward Rudge, author of “ Plantarum 
Guianw Ranorum, 1806-7 ”, containing many rare 
works 

In the “ Report on the Health of the Army for the 
Year 1928 ” (London H M Stationery Offioe Price, 
5s net), recently issued, Lieut Qmeral Fawous 
states that the year under review was the healthiest 
smoe the War, the admission ratio havmg fallen to 
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426 2 per 1000 of the strength, or 11 6 per 1000 below I Adnunistrative County of West Suffolk — ^The Secre- 
that of 1218 The invahding and constantly sick tary of the West Suffolk Agnoulttuel Committee, Shire 


ratios also show a reduction, although both are some- 
what higher than m 1013 Among the men, the four 
chief causes of admission to hospital are venereal 
diseases (7213), malana (6560), inflammation of 
tonsils (6110), and inflammation of areolar tissues 
(5466) The enteno fevers contributed only 42 oases, 
a remarkable record 

VoL 1, oonsistmg of six numbers, and No 1 of 
vol 2 of the Technical Instrument BuUelin, a journal 
devoted to optical and allied instruments as apphed 
to mdustry and research, and issued in collaboration 
with the Emil Busch Optical Co , have now appeared 
Several of the articles have dealt with photography 
and photographic apparatus , among others may be 
mentioned contributions on choice of magnification 
m microscopy by Prof Hauser, on optical mstru 
ments for testmg works materials by H Ehlert, on 
instantaneous photography of livmg micro organisms 
by A Q Frewm, on the meaning of apperture by 
Dr Hans Schulz, on microscopical exammation of 
glass by Dr L Sponger, and on the magmfymg 
spectacle by O Hememann Copies of the journal 
will bo sent on apphoation to the editor, A Q Frewm 
Diamond House, Hatton Garden, E C 1 

Apflicatioms are invited for the following appoint 
ments, on or before the dates mentioned — Two 
techmcal assistants, chemists, at the Royal Arsenal, 
Woolwich — The Chief Supenntendent of Ordnance 
Factories, Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, 8 E 18 (April 
14) An orgamser of agncultural education for the 


Hall, Bury St Edmunds (April 19) A demonstrator 
in biology at Guy’s Hospital Medical School — ^The 
Dean, Guy’s Hospital Medical School, London 
Bridge, 8 E 1 (April 22) A research assistant m the 
mechanical engineering department of the University 
of ShefHeld — The Registrar, The University, Sheflaeld 
(April 23) A temporary sanitary inspector for the 
Royal Borough of Kensington — The Medical Officer 
of Health, Town Hall, Kensington, W 8 (April 26) 
A lecturer in engineering at the Sunderland Technical 
College — ^The Chief Education Officer, 16 John Street, 
Sunderland (May 6) An assistant mdexer for work 
m connexion with the forthoommg collective mdex 
at the Bureau of Chemical Abstracts— The Secretary, 
Bureau of Chemical Abstracts, Central House, Fins- 
bury Square, E C 2 (May 9) Lecturers in pure 
mathematics and m geography at the L C C Shore- 
ditch Technical Institute— The Education Officer 
(H2/1), The County Hall, Westminster Bridge, S E 1 
(May 10) A lecturer m the Department of Phonetics 
at the School of Oriental Studies— The Director, School 
of Oriental Studies, Finsbury Circus, E C 2 (May 16) 
Part time lecturers m Siamese and Tibetan, respect 
ively, at the School of Oriental Studies — The Director, 
School of Oriental Studies, Finsbury Circus, E C 1 
( Tune 14) A science master, chief subject chemistry, 
at Bishop’s Stortford College — ^The Head Master, 
Bishop’s Stoitford College, Herts A public analyst 
for the purposes of the Food and Drugs (Adulteration) 
Act, 1928, for the county of Southampton— The 
Clerk of the County Council, The Castle, Winchester 


Our Astroaomical Column 


A New Trojan Minor Planet — Circular 294 of the 
Astronomisches Rechenmstitut contains an announce 
mentbyDr G Stracke that he has discovered a seventh 
'Trojan planet It was found by K Reinmuth, 
assistant at Kbmgstuhl Observatory, on Jan 27, and 
observed by him agam on Feb 19 and 24, Dr Stracke 
deduced the orbit irom these three places, and finds the 
mean daily motion to be 297 852', almost exactly that 
of J upiter Both t and ^ are moderate, bemg 3° 9' and 
8“ 42' respectively, so the oscillations from the equi 
lateral position will not be so large as m some cases 
It makes a fifth member of the group of Trojans the 
longitude of which is 60° greater than that of Jupiter, 
while there are only two on the other side of Jupiter 

The New Planet. — ^A circular from the Lowell 
Observatory, dated Mar 13, combined with several 
numbers of the Daily Science NewsBulletin, issued 
by Science Service of Washington, DC , give details 
of the discovery The Lawrence Lowell photographic 
telescope was devoted to the search for the bMy, 
the existence of which was predicted by the late 
Prof Percival Lovell The work was placed in the 
hands of Mr Clyde W Tombaugh, a young assistant 
who jomed the Observatory staff m January 1929 
He systematically surveyed the eohptic zone, and had 
nearly half completed the circle when on Jan 21 last 
he detected the new orb m the vicimty of Delta 
Qemmorum The discovery was confirmed by plates 
taken on Jan 23 and Jan 29, and since Feb 12’ the 
planet has been regularly followed Examination m 
the 24 moh refractor failed to show a definite disc , 
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comjiarison of the visual with the photographic 
magnitudes shows that its light is yellower than that 
of Uranus or Neptune 

Circular No 7D of the Soci6t6 Astronomique de 
France reports that M F Baldet observed the planet 
visually with the 33 inch refractor at Meudon on 
Mar 20, 27, and 28 , he satisfied hirnseU that the 
angular diameter did not exceed 0 2', which corre 
spends to 4000 miles at a distance of 45 units He 
makes the erroneous statement that a body of 
diameter 1600 kilometres and albedo 0 16 would 
appear of magnitude 16 at distance 46 This error 
of taking the light as varying as the mverse square 
of the distance, instead of the inverse fourth power, 
since the distances from both sun and earth have 
to be considered, has been common 

Tnie Illustrated London Neics of April 6 contains 
excellent reproductions of five photographs of the 
planet, taken at Flagstaff, Yerkes, Neubabelsberg, 
Merate (Milan), and Oxford (Radclifle) The Flag 
staff photograph is undated, but was probably taken 
early on Mar 2 (U T ) Measures on the photograph 
give the following position for the planet for the 
equmox of 1930 0 R A 7i» 16» 13* 72, N Decl 22° 
6' 18 3' It was then 17* east of 3 Gemmorum, which 
It passed about Mar 8 It is now agam approaching 
the star, but owing to its northward motion it wiU 
clear it on the nor^ side on its return journey The 
mclination of its orbit to the echptio appears to be 
about 14°, which helps to explain why it was not 
picked up sooner, as twenty years ago it was several 
degrees south 6f the ecliptic 
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Research Items. 


Gipty Bxorcitm — In Pt 8, Vol 8 of the Journal ot 
the Chpty lore Soc%ety, Ser 3, Mr Engelbert Wittich 
describes some of the fraudulent tncks practised by 
German gipsies, and mcludes among them two forms 
of exorcism — dvgno dorgaben (‘ little exorcism ’) and 
baro dorgabm (‘ big exorcism ’) By ‘ little exorcism ’ 
IS meant the curmg of illness, but ‘ big exorcism ’ is 
the expulsion or exorcism of an evil spirit which is 
^nngmg misfortune to the house The practice of 
^ litwe exorcism ’ for illness is usually left to a female 
gipsy The patient is given three chestnuts, of which 
one has previously been bored with a red hot needle 
These ‘ magic ’ chestnuts are said to have been 
obtained from a ‘ holy tree ’ in India, and must be worn 
by the patient next the skin for three days and three 
nights If at the end of that time they are split open 
in the presence of the gipsy, and one of them is found 
to have a black stain in the middle, this is a bad sign 
portending death This fate can only be averted by 
the payment of a sum of money which the gipsy 
spends on obtaining magic herbs and potions ‘ Big 
exorcism ’ comes into operation on the indication of 
the presence of an evil spirit by a snake’s skm, the 
heart of a bat still fresh, or a hedgehog’s foot with the 
bones arranged to resemble a child’s hand, being 
found when the householder is diggmg in his garden 
The evil spirit must be made gando (kmdly) Holy 
water must be obtained at considerable expense from 
a holy spring in India, known only to a limiteil number 
of the gipsy’s people The whole place is then 
sprinkled with the water, and digging is undertaken in 
the garden to see if the spirit is appeased If, as is 
usual, another sign of misfortune appears, the baro rom 
or ‘ big man ’, that is, the wizard, or the baro techuwl, 
the ‘ great woman ’ or witch, is called in Ho comes 
with groat solemnity, accompanied by some sign, the 
cattle become restless, spirit candles bum with a blue 
flame in the ganlen, etc After an incantation — 
“ Bind the straw, hang the straw, give the horses 
water the gipsy finds in one of a plate of hard 
boiled eggs over which he has repeated his incantation 
three times a curiously coiled horse hair, a presage of 
evil The ancestors of the victim have incurred the 
wrath of Heaven by a serious crime A large sum of 
money is buried in the garden with three hens’ heads 
This ultimately is found to have been changed into a 
root curiously formed, which must be carefully tended 
for years imtil prosperity returns 

Rapid Changes in Mammals caused by Climate — 
It IS seldom that the process of change of characters 
comes under observation, but the histoiy of the ac 
climatisation of four different species of marsupials 
seems to offer a case in pomt About 1870, the late 
Sir George Gray mtroduced several species of wallabies 
from Australia to Kawau Island, near Auckland, New 
Zealand A, S La Souef now records that the inter- 
vening sixty years have impressed themselves m 
quite a deflnito way upon the fur of the wallabies 
{Auetralutn Zoologist, vcn 6, p 111 , 1930) In three 
species the same change is noted, that the fur is 
softer, more silky, and longer, and that while the 
colounng is darker the marki^ are more pronounced 
In only one of four species of wallabies exanuned 
was there no alteration from the normal Australian 
type The likelihood that the change is a result of 
environment is strengthened by the sixmlanty of 
oheaige shown by opiums which also have been 
introduced into New Zealand In these also the fur 
IS found to be longer, more silky, and lees dense, and 
the alteration m character is so marked that, accord 
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mg to the author, one has no difficulty m distinguish 
ing New Zealand opossum pelts from among thousands 
that may be offerra m a sale room 

Food-storing by Californian Woodpeckers — The well- 
known studies of the acorn storing habit of the 
California woodpecker (Balanosphyra formtsctvora), to 
which Prof W E Ritter has devote many years, 
have been pushed to a new stage by the author 
(Quart Rev Biol ,\o\ 4, p 463, 1929) in his attempt 
to estimate the fimctional or evolutionary value of 
the habit to the birds themselves By various means 
he has tried to test the survival value of acorn 
stormg, and his strong conclusion is that, although 
the h^it shows sharp limitations to its adaptiveness, 
it nevertheless is distinctly to the advantage of the 
California woodpecker i or example, a rough census 
of the numbers of this species in various districts 
shows that it exceeds its nearest competitors, the 
flicker and the Lewis woodpecker, in a proportion 
varymg from three to one to five to one These 
others do not store food, and Rittec argues that food 
storing, by makmg the California woodpecker less 
dependent on local environmental conditions during 
severe weather, has reduceil the rate of mortality 
and increased the numbers of birds Close study of 
the storing habit shows that it is no general activity 
but conforms minutely to varymg external conditions, 
in fitting storage holes for acorns of different sizes, 
in selecting nuts of convenient size for handling, and 
in several other respects, all of which are intrinsic 
evidences of the adaptiveness of the activities On 
the other hand, malwaptations are manifest in the 
occasional storing of objects which cannot be used as 
food, m the storing of food where it cannot be re 
covered, and in the making of stormg holes which 
are never used at all 

Nematode Infection of a Young Dolphin — In an 
interesting address to the Quekett Microscopical Club, 
published in the Club’s journal of December last, on 
the life histones of some nematodes. Dr H A Baylis 
refers to the group of related genera and species of 
nematode worms which occur only in whales, por 
poises, and dolphins and are usually found in the 
bronchi, the air containing cavities in the head, or in 
the blooii vessels Each species of worm seems to be 
strictly confined to one or two kinds of host, and in 
some species of Cetacea practically every individual 
appears to be infected Dr Bayhs records a heavy 
inlrction of adult worms in a dolphin so young that 
its stomach was still full of its mother’s milk, and 
pomts out that if the larvse of the worm were dis 
charged into the sea they would be unlikely to reach 
the proper host again He therefore suggests that 
pre natal infestation occurs, the wonns being regularly 
handed on from mother to offsprmg As the worms are 
viviparous this would be possible, for larvae would 
probably always be available so long as adult worms 
were present 

Nitrogen Fixation by Bacteria — The question aui to 
whether or not the nodule bamteria of legummous 
plants cam fix atmosphenc nitrogen independently 
of their host has always been a vexed one, the results 
previously obtained ^ a large number of workers 
bemg decidedly conflicting It is, therefore, of 
partmular interest that three papers have recently 
appeared on this subject withm a few weeks of each 
other by independent workers, all of which are 
unanimous m their conclusion that no fixation of 
nitrogen occurs apart from the host plant F E 
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Allison (Jour Agr Rea, 89, p 893), working with 
31 strains of legume noilule bacteria, nown m a 
large number of media, under a variety of conditions, 
has obtamed consistently negative results His con 
elusions were based on nearly a thousand analyses 
determined by the Kjeldahl method E W Hopkins 
(Sod Science, 28, p 433) gives a useful tabulated 
summary of all previous investigations, results and 
workmg conditions He also obtained no evidence 
of nitrogen fixation from any of the five hundred 
analyses carried out with the Davisson Parsons 
method M E LOhnis (Soil Science, 29, p 37) has 
also obtamed a negative answer to the question, 
employing m some experiments the Gunning Arnold 
and m others the ter Meulen micro methocT for the 
nitrogen determinations It would seem particu 
larly convmciiig that all three workers have secured 
similar results although each used entirely different 
methods 

Ionised Layers in the Upper Atmosphere — A report 
on part of the work of the Peterborough Radio 
Research Station of the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research has been published by Prof E V 
Appleton m the March number of the Proceedings of 
the Royal Society In this paper, attention has been 
mainly directeil to variations in the equivalent height 
of the layers of ions responsible for the reflection of the 
waves used in wireless transmission, as studied by the 
interference fringes formed at Peterborough between 
waves coming direcdly from Teddmgton, Bournemouth, 
or Birmingham, and those coming by way of the 
upper air It seems now to be highly probable that 
the reflecting stratum IS really multiple , the secondary 
maxima and minima which sometimes accompany 
and occasionally replace completely the mam fringes 
have properties which are difficult to reconcile with the 
view tnat they always arise through multiple reflection 
between a single layer and the ground, but are readily 
accounted for in terms of a second layer at a height 
of approximately twice that of the mam 100 km layer 
The properties of at least the 100 km layer are, how 
ever, in common with most atmospheric phenomena, 
somewhat erratic , for occasionally it will remain at 
about the same height during the observations, instead 
of rising as it usually does to some 126 km at the hour 
before sunrise The theory that a solar radiation is 
responsible for the production of the ions fits m well 
with most of the observations, but much still remains 
to be found out about the details of its action, and the 
nature of the ions Two further papers are to appear, 
on simultaneous reception at different stations, and 
the results obtained with waves shorter than those 
made use of for the work described in the present 
I*aper 

Electric Power Stations in Japan — In a paper read 
at the World Power Conference in Japan, an abstract 
of which appeared m Engineering of Jan 31, S 
Fukumaka di^scussed the jomt operation of steam and 
hydroelectric power stations in Jap^p Since 1922 
electricity supply has mcreased very rapidly end 
mcreasmg use nas been made of water jiower The 
steam stations are now mainly used to supplement the 
water power plants at times when the load is very 
heavy This reduces the cost of the energy supplied 
to a minimum and conserves fuel Fukumaka mvides 
the power from hydraulic plants into two parts The 
first 18 the power capacity based on the minimum 
flow throughout the year, and this power, which he 
calls primary, is oontmually utilised The second part 
consists of the excess power that can be generated 
dunng the ramy season This part can be oonsidbred 
primary if it can be supplemented when necessary by 
steam plant In order to obtain the best results, tlw 
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economical problems need modification for each case 
The total electrical supply m Japan now exceeds 
three million kilowatts The peak of the seasonable 
load, however, occurs in wmter when the water power 
available is least The steam plant which has to be 
installed to meet this shortage must be cheap It 
must be capable of meeting large fluctuations and 
the tune necessary for starting it must be small In 
addition, the operating stall must be small and the 
stand by charges a minimum These requirements 
are influencing the design of all the new stations, with 
the result that the use of pulverised fuel is becoming 
general 

Extinction of Methane Flames by Water Vapour — 
Some interesting experiments on the effect of water 
vapour on the limits of inflammability of methane in 
air, which supplement those made in 1926 with carbon 
dioxide, nitrogen, argon, and helium, are described 
111 the February number of the Journal of the Chemical 
iSociety by Cowaid and Gleadall The extinctive 
action of nve of the six diluent gases runs in the order 
of their molecular heat capacities Helium has an 
exceptionally high extinctive effect, ascribed to its 
abnormally high thermal conductivity Other factors 
have veiy little influence carbon tetrachloride, 
although It undergoes extensive reaction in the flame 
of a methane^ air mixture, falls into line with the other 
diluent gases 

PassiTe Copper — The results of some measurements 
of the adhesion of ‘ passic e ’ copper are given by M 
Nottage m a p^er in the March number of the Pro 
ceedtnga of the Royal Society Ihe copper was made 
passive by first boiling in absolute alcohol, an<l then 
plunging whilst still hot into dilute nitric acid Ex 
periments with ordinary copper and steel showed that 
passive cupjier adhered very strongly to a similar 
surface, the value of the adhesion with palmitic acid 
lubrication being 21,000 gm per sq cm , whereas 
ordinary copper has an adhesion of 14,200 gm per 
sq cm against itself The passive copper had a 
uniform reddish tmge, auite unlike the pateliy appear 
ance of the usual tarnished surface, and was presumed 
to be coated with a very thin layer of cuprous oxide, 
which possessed considerable permanency, persisting 
for example on rubbmg with fine magnesia powder 
on silk, and on exposure to impure damji air The 
results of the adhesion determmations are taken to 
indicate that the surface film produces a decided 
increase in the intensity of the attraction held 

Oxidation of Acetaldehyde —Although it is known 
that, m the oxidation of benzaldehyde by oxygen, 
jieroxides are formed, there was no mformation as 
to the course of the oxidation of acetaldehyde, Liebig 
in 1836 having observed that it absorbs oxygen at the 
ordmaiy temperature, giving, accordmg to him, acetic 
acid In the February number of the Journal of the 
Chemical Society, Bowen and Tietz have shown that 
a peroxide of acetaldehyde is quantitatively formed, 
that It 18 a moderately stable substance, and that it is 
produced thermally as well as photochemically when 
liquid acetaldehyde is shaken with ozygen There 
are two possible peroxides, namely, peracetic acid, 
CH, CO O OH and diacetyl peroxide, CH, CO 
O O CO CH„ both of which have been prepared 
m other ways The photochemical reaction is 
essentially the same throughout the ultra violet 
absorjition band of acetaldehyde, and the rate is pro 
portional to the square root of the light intensity 
Tlie formation of diacetyl peroxide occurs in the 
gaseous, hquid or dissolvra states, but it is probably 
produced by secondary reaction of peracetic acid, 
which 18 assumed to be the first product m a cham 
reaction 
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The Viscosity of Liquids. 


AMONG the propertees of liquids the viscosity is 
probably the one the investigation of which has 
Bufferra most from lack of any accepted theory, however 
crude Euid approximate, to guide it Agreatbodyof more 
or less careful observations exist, but it has furnished 
remarkably little information as to the nature of the 
liquid state The new technique of X rays, the Raman 
effect, and the depolarisation of light may do much to 
elucidate the structure of liquids, but the older and 
grosser property of viscosity must be at least as perti 
nent Recently, a letter of mme published m Natdrb 
of Mar 1 upon the subject of liquid viscosity called 
forth a number of letters, and seemed to make it 
advisable to say a httle more of a theory which, little 
elaborated as it is, offers a picture which may prove 
helpful The conception of a transitory and fluctuating 
‘ crystallisation ’ of a liquid seems to fit m with other 
observations I am far from bemg satisfied with the 
theory as it stands my hopes go no further than that 
the facts cited m my present letter may suggest to 
some that there is a germ of truth in the pomt of view 
put forward At any rate, I mtend to make some 
measurements myself of the temperature coefficient 
of liquid viscosity, in the hope that thev may throw 
some light on the old problem as to the force exerted 
on a single molecule by the molecules m its immediate 
neighbourhood, withm the Lorentz sphere 


Thk letter of Prof Andrade in Natukb of Mar 1 
raises the mteresting question as to the reason for 
the decrease in viscosity of a liquid with nse of 
temperature This seems to be closely connect^ with 
the similar decrease m the frictional resistance duo to 
the motion of solid bodies through liquids I have 
been lately oarrymg out some experiments on this 
latter subject as follows 

Two rings of thin sheet brass were cut off a drawn 
brass telescope tube about 2 mches m diameter One 
rmg was 1 inch deep and the other 0 26 mch deep 
These rmgs could be suspended one at a time by four 
very fine wires with their axes verticsil from the 
bottom of a oyhndnc mertia mass, which last was 
hung by a single steel torsion wire The arrange 
ment was such that the thin rings could be set os- 
cillating m a liquid successively, with the nngs 
totally immersed m it, but the inertia mass not 
immersed The object of using rmgs of different 
depths was to elimmate any energy loss duo to wave 
or eddy current makmg due to the fine suspendmg 
wires or ed^es of the rings The measurement con 
sisted in displaomg the suspended mass through a 
certain angle, say 120“, and then notmg the time 
required for this angle of maximum dirolaoement to 
be reduced to 60“ for the two rmgs This gives by 
difference a mee«ure of the fnctional resistance per 
umt of surface If the fnctional resistance were 
exactly proportional to the velocity then the differ- 
ential equation for the motion would be 




where 1 is the moment of mertia of the oscillating 
mass and C the coefficient of restoration and 9 Uie 
5“*^® oMisplacement If t' is the tune required to 
deoreaAj||^e uutial amplitude of displacement to hi^ 
Its value; then it is easy to show that R - 1 
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On raakmgt the measurements m tap water at 
various temperatures the following results were found 
15“ C ii=19 76 60“ C B' = 10 1 

30“ . 16 2 70“ 10 7 

60* 12 1 80“ 10 6 


It is seen that a rise of temperature of the water 
from 16“ C to 80“ C reduces the fnctional coefficient 
R to about half its value 

This method is sufficiently sensitive to show the 
difference between fresh water and sea water at the 
same temperature 

If we ask the reasons for it the following suggest 
themselves The cause of friction between a sohdand 
a liquid may be regarded as of the same nature as 
the reason for the coherence of molecules together to 
form either a solid or a liquid In view of the assumed 
electric structure of atoms, this coherence must be 
regarded as due to electrical attractions between 
atoms or molecules Rise of temperature lomses or 
dissociates molecules mto ions or atoms and promotes 
mobility of these with respect to the mass of the 
liquid Hence follows a reduction of the force re- 
quired to shear a liquid surface along a solid 

Experiments made with paraffin oil (Royal Day- 
light) showed that, althou^ this liquid seems more 
limpid than water, the^ coefficient of fnctional resist 
ance with the brass rings was considerably greater 
The oil IS, however, a good dieleotno and therefore 
not ionised so much as tap water at the same tem- 
perature The practical result is that if the sea had 
an average temperature of 80“ C instead of about 
16“ C , ships would require less power to dnve them 
through the water than at present I am continumg 
these experiments as time permits 

Ambrose Fleming 


Manor Road, Sidmouth, 
Mar 1 


I HAVE read with great mterest Prof Andrade’s 
letter m Nature of Mar 1, dealing with the tempera- 
ture variation of the viscosity of liquids T^e theo- 
retical side of this question has admittedly been 
cunously neglected with perhaps one or two excep- 
tions, of which one of the earliest was Maxwell 
Constdenng, however, how generally the idea of a 
tune of relaxation has entered into modem molecular 
theory, particularly in relation to liqmds, it is more 
than probable that Maxwell’s ongmal conception of 
the viscosity process will receive an elaborated physical 
mterpretation 

In view of this fact I should like to mention a 
formula oonnectmg the viscosity and temperature m 
hquids which I have had occasion to examine in a 
paper which has been commumcated elsewhere, and 
wmeh may bo built up from Maxwell’s fundamental 
definition of liquid viscosity This formula 
AefiT 

holds for a number of liquids over a wide tempera- 
ture range, which hqmds mclude both normal and 
associating hquids The acoompanymg table shows 
two examples The formula has admittedly three 
constants but is similar to that of Prof Andrade 
in that It contains an exponential function From 
general molecular theoiy and in view of the direct 
relation betwemi viscosity and vapour pressure, it 
u probable that an exponential mrm of equa^on 
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for viscosity and temperature will prove to bo the 
most satisfactory In this connexion a comparison 
of the derivations of J S Dunn’s equation (Trans 



A- 1 682. 
Water, s-- 0 003822 
b~ 243 

X- 1128 

Octane, 8- -0 002390 

6- 100 

,Ob8 
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00640 
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00406 
00367 
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01289 
00996 
00797 
00667 
00664 
00474 
00410 
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00317 
00281 

0 007060 
006169 
006419 
004828 
004328 
003907 
003661 
003241 
002071 
002730 
002520 
002336 
002180 

0 007060 
006152 
006423 
004826 
004328 
003908 
003648 
003238 
002967 
002730 
002619 
002332 
002165 


Tha values for a obs for water are those of Blng^tn and Jackson, 
for octane those of Thorpe and Rodgi r 


Farad Soc , 22, pp 401 405 , 1926) l/ij =4e QinT 
based on kinetic theory considerations and ij 
put forward by Prof Andrade should be of great 
interest 

E W Madge 

40 Crowther Road, 

Stockland Green, 

Erdington, Birmingham 


A SATISFACTORY explanation of the decrease of 
liquid viscosity with temperature has long been 
required, and Prof Andrade’s theoretical treatment 
of the subject will be awaited with mterest His 
simple formula connectmg viscosity and temperature 
appears to give good agreement for certain liquids, 
but 1 should like to point out that it does not give such 
good agreement when applied to measurements on 
some mineral oils, as does a formula due to Slotte 
The measurements were taken several years ago and 
m attempting to And an empirical relationship be 
tween the viscosity and the temperature, I obtained, 
quite independently, a formula which was identical 



where i; is the viscosity, ( the temperature m ®C ,’and 
C, a and n constants depending on the liquid used 
The constants A and h in Pro? Andrade’s formula 
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(Nature, Mar 1, p 309) have been calculated for a 
somewhat viscous oil from the viscosity values at 
36" C and 80° C , and the agreement between the ob- 
served results and those calculated from the two 
formula) shown m the accompanying table 

One naturally expects to be able to obtain closer 
agreement between observed and calculated results 
with a formula containmg three constants than with 
one contauiing two, but m this connexion a further 
mteresting fact was observed It was found that the 
value of O obtained from eight oils of widely vary- 
mg viscosities could be expressed with considerable 
accuracy by the formula 

C-od" 

where a and d are constants which are independent 
of the nature of the oil and the approximate values 
of which were 16x10® and 400 respectively Thus 
Slotte’s formula also becomes one in which there are 
only two constants the values of which are dependent 
on the nature of the liquid On examining the values 
of C and n obtamed for other liquids it was found that, 
with the exception of the alcohols, they were con 
nectod by a similar relationship, the values of a and d 
differing but slightly from those obtained for the 
mineral oils This empirical relationship was not 
published, and it was thought that tho results might 
be of some interest when considering the theoretical 
aspects of tho problem 

D H Biack 

International Telephone and Telegraph 
Laboratories, Incorpoiatod, 

The Hyde, Hendon 


In a recent issue of Nature (Mar 1, u 309) Prof 
Andrade publishes the following foimula, »i 
for the coefficient of viscosity of liciuids as a function 
of the temperature T, which he snows to be m ex 
cellent agreement with the experimental data Now 
I wish to point out that a practically equivalent 
formula, namely, n -CTtVltT^ was given by me more 
than four years ago in a paper on the heat motion of 
sohd and liquid bodies (Zeit f Phys , 85, p 604 667 , 
1926) bince this has obviously remained unnoticed, 
it may be well to state briefly the fundamental con- 
ception on tho heat motion of liquids upon which the 
above formula is based 

The ‘ crawling ’ of the jiarticles of tho Imuid is 
considered as a combination of oscillations about a 
(temporary) position of equilibrium and of a jerky 
displacement of this position from time to tune The 
average number of oscdlations performed about the 
same equilibrium position is equal to eVIkT^ where u 
IS the energy required to tear the particle out of it 
An elementary displacement of the equilibrium i^si 
tion 18 consequently achieved m a time r -r^VlsT^ 
being the period of the oscillations, which corresponds 
to a ‘ crawling ’ velocity v = - = - e- VikT, where 4, the 
average range of this displacement, is of the order of 
the mean mstance between neighbouring particles, 
and to a diffusion coefficient D = J4t) Now 

the latter is connected with the friction coefficient 
/(= ratio of force to the mean velocity which is due 
to It) by Einstem’s formula Df = kT If, on the other 
hand, we regard the particle as a small sphere of 
radius a si 4 then we have by Stokes’s formula / - Qrati 
Hence ij = which is the above formula with 
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Putting here t, el0‘‘* see and aSJfilO"* cm 
one gets for C or Andrade’s coefficient A ^CT values 
of the correct order of magnitude 

J Fsenkei. 

Fhysico Technical Rdntgen Institute, 

Lenmgrad, Mar 8 

I AM naturally gratified at the interest which my 
brief letter on liquid viscosity, published in Natube 
of Mar 1, seems to have aroused In view of the corre 
spondenoe which has ensued I should like first to mdi 
cate bnefly the theoretical considerations, mentioned 
in passmg in my former letter, which lead me to the 
formula ij , secondly, to refer to the general 

directions m which I look for experimental confirma- 
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tion , and thirdly, to discuss some of the points raised 
by the correspondence 

The method by which I arrive at the formula is by 
taking two layers of molecules, parallel to the direc 
tion of motion of the hquid and considermg the trans 
fer of momentum between them In the case of a gas. 
Maxwell showed how the viscosity can bo derived by 
considering this momentum as bemg oommumcated 
by molecules transfemng themselves bodily through 
a distance large compared to their own sizes, from one 
layer to the other But both the non fulfilment of 
the conditions postulated in Maxwell’s treatment, and 
the fact that wlule gas viscosity goes up with tempera 
turo liquid viscosity goes down, show that some radi 
cally difierent picture is needed for hquids I supply 
that momentum is transferred from layer to layer by 
a temporary union of molecules in contimous layers, 
the duration of this union not exceeding the very brief 
time required for the molecules to acquire a common 
velocity of translation The muon takes place under 
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the action of the residual field of the molecules, which 
suffices to bmd them permanently m the solid state, 
but IS overcome by the energy of motion in the liquid 
state General considerations suffice to show that the 
greater the temperature agitation the smaller the prob- 
ability that the residual field of fixed average strength 
will result in temporary umon for a given molecule 
The viscosity of a liquid, therefore, decreases with 
rise in temperature untd finally the energy of motion 
overcomes the molecular field and the liquid boils 
The general picture is one of the liqmd ‘ crystallising 
temporarily m minute patches at the temperature 
of solidification the crystallisation becomes general 
and permanent, at trie boiling piomt it must be 
very small 

To obtain the quantitative law more precise as 
sumptions are necessary 
We can suppose that 
the temporary combina- 
tion represents the posi- 
tion of minimum poten- 
tial energy of the mole- 
cule with respect to the 
local field Just as m 
Langevm’s theory of 
magnetism the tendency 
of the molecules to set, 
with reepei t to an 
external flwd, m the posi- 
tion of mmimum poten- 
tial energy, with axes 
parallel to the field, is 
opposeil by the thermal 
agitation, so here too the 
tendency of two mole- 
cules to combme is op 
posed by the thermal 
agitation The simplest 
application of Boltz 
mann’s formula leads to 
the viscosity formula 
given in my former 
letter In this formula 
the constant b is, of 
course, of the form -Ejk, 
where E is the energy, 
numerically negative, of 
juxtaposition, k the 
Boltzmann constant 
The constant A contams 
as factors 

where M is the mole- 
cular weight, p the 
density The formula 
virtually assumes that the number of impacts is 
mdependent of the temperature, the effect of the 


'1 


^ the expansion 

depends slightly on the temperature, and I am now 
trymg to elaborate this point, but companson with 
the recorded data shows that A may be taken as a 
constant to a first approximation 

It IS my belief that the constant b. expressmg m 
some way the strength of the mtermolecular field, will 
prove of great importance for the theory of liquids, 
and will take its place alongside the surface tension 
The constant b can be accurately determmed from the 
variation of viscosity with temperature, the constant 
A less BO, it being very insensitive, like the constant A 
HI O W Richardson’s thermionic formula 

One way in which to check the reasonableness of the 
hypothesis on which the theory is based is to calculate 
the number of momentary oomlnnationB which it re- 
quires to give the observed viscosity Just above the 
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melting pomt I suppose that practically every collision 
leads to a sharing of momentum, so that the number 
obtamed should be of the order of the total number 
of collisions In the case of mercury this number 
comes out to be 3 7 x lO** per sec , which is reasonable, 
being of the same order as the vibration frequency of 
the solid I have also obtained a rough value for the 
internal pressures of one or two organic liquids, which 
come out to be of the right order, but the assumptions 
made in this case are of a tentative nature, and I am 
now devotmg further attention to this problem 

I distinguish between true association, as occurring 
in liquids ordinarily called associateil, and the brief 
union needed for the sharing of momentum which I 
{xistulate for all liquids True association, in which 
molecules are bound together m clusters of two or 
more for a time large compared to the intervals be 
tween collisions, leads, with the mechanism postulated, 
to an increase of viscosity The application of the 
formula to many associateil liquids leads to some very 
interesting results It is found to hold accurately at 
higher temperatures, but as the temperature falls the 
actual viscosity becomes increasingly greater, com 
pared to that predicted by the formula This I take 
to mean that at the higher temperatures the liquids 
are either not associated at all, or else that such 
association as may exist is of a stable kind, unaffected 
by the temperature In the case of water the formula 
7) -deWSf expresses the viscosity within 0 5 per cent 
from 100° to 60°, when the deviation begins to set m 
and rapidly increases It is striking that the surface 
tension of water is a linear function of the absolute 
temjierature above 60°, but that below 60° the devia 
tion from linearity rapidly increases, as shown by Fig 
1, in which surface tension plotted against T, and the 
logarithm of viscosity plottetl against 1 /T, are exhibited 
m the same diagram As an mverse tempeiature scale 
would make it troublesome to trace the point at which 
the viscosity law changes, the actual temperature values 
of the different points are mdicatetl on the curve itself 
Water and many other ossociatuig liquids can be fitted 
by the formula ij -sX'ei/T'-* as an approximation, the 
formula having no detaileil theoretical basis, but being 
derived by an obvious analogy from other branches of 
physios For water the fit is within about I per cent 
throughout the range It seems more reasonable, how 
ever, to use a formula of the type ■n-^A(\ 
the term 1 +oe-sr expressing the decrease of associa 
tion with temperature This formula, it is true, has 
four constants, but four constants are commonly used 
111 empirical formulte designed to fit water ‘ It gives 
the viscosity over the range T - 263 7 (supercooling of 
9° C ) to T = 363 within 0 26 per cent (the viscosity at 
100° seems experimentally doubtful) The variations 
m the viscosity of water, as measured by different 
observers of high repute, markedly exceed this at 
many temperatures There is no indication of a 
systematic deviation For fitting the formula I ha\ e 
taken the mean of the results of Hosking, and of 
Bmgham and White, as given m Landolt BomStein, 
1023 edition, for which the greatest^anation at any 
one temperature is 0 9 per cent, while at most tempera 
tures the agreement is rood For superoooled water 
the values of White and Twining, quoted m Landolt 
Bomstein, are taken 
The accompanying table exhibits the fit 
If b measures the strength of the molecular field, as 
defined by the conditions specified, it should be con 
nected on one hand with the boiling pomt, and on 
the other hand with the dieleotno polarisation due to 
deformation of the molecule In all homologous series 


, ■ The purely empfrleet 
fadnon (Bureeu of Stand 
to 100° ahowe an error of ' 


kndarde, No 208) give 


flttinawnterl 
lolotea to - 9’ 


for which measurements are accessible to me, b m 
creases regula^ with the boilmg pomt and with the 
polarisation This is an aspect of the subject at which 
I am now working with some promise of result Among 
other results obtained by considermg the variation of 
b throughout homologous senes, I may mention that 
plottetl against numbers of carbon atoms for the fatty 
acids, 6 lies on one curve for the odd numbers of car 
bons, and another for the even numbers The data are 
Viscosity of Water 
7/»i. =4 x 10-» 


Teniperatura 

....... 

Vatic X 10' 

VobH -VcBie 

100 V 

(Perc<>iiUi{o 

-9 1 

2545 

2530 

+ 2 

-8 48 

2464 

2456 

- 1 

-7 23 

2237 

2338 

- 05 

-6 2 

2246 

2246 

0 

-47 

2118 

2122 

- 2 

-2 1 

1927 

1930 

- 2 

0 

1796 

1792 

+ 2 


1523 

1521 

+ 1 

10 

1306 

1308 

- 16 

16 

1140 

1139 

+ 1 

20 

1003 

1001 

0 

25 

894 

802 

+ 2 

30 

800 

800 

0 

16 

723 

722 

+ 16 

40 

657 

657 

0 

46 

600 

600 

0 

60 

660 

651 

- 2 

66 

608 

508 

0 

60 

471 

471 

0 

65 

436 

437 

- 2 

70 

407 

407 

0 

76 

380 

381 

- 3 

80 

356 

366 

0 

86 

336 

335 

0 

90 

316 

315 

0 

96 

(207) 

296 

- 3 

100 

(281) 

280 

- 36 


In the experimental values for 96° and 100° Hoskmg's 
values, whiih are markedly higher than those of other 
observers, are omitted I ho values given are averages for 
Slotte, Thorpe and Rodger, and Bingham and White 
Accurate determinations m the neighbourhood of the 
boiling point are badly needed 

very scanty, but this conclusion seems justified, and 
extends to the liquid state conclusions based on the 
behaviour of the solid state to X rays 

The variation of viscosity with pressure is another 
part of the subject which is yielding promising results 
Ihe general nature of the increase is clearly repre- 
sented by the theory, log i) being a linear function of 
F as a first approxunation, but even in cases such as 
water something of a more quantitative nature has 
already been obtamed The viscosity of solutions is 
another field to which the general formula is bemg 
applied 

One of the greatest troubles which I have met 
witti m trying to check the theory is the lack of 

S recise data Organic chemists tell me that it is 
oubtful, for example, if the fatty acids used for the 
recorded detsrmmations were pure Agam, the varia 
tions between the results obtamed by different ob- 
servers with certain of the most ordinary substances, 
for example, ethyl ether or mercury, are very large for 
ether they amount to as much as 9 per cent m the neigh- 
bourhood of 20° C , and for mercury to 3 per cent at 
temperatures above 140° C (see Erk, “ Unsere Kennt 
nis der ZAhigkeit von Queoksdber," ZfOachnft jUr 
Phyttk, 47 , 836 , 1928) The range of measurements 
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la, m general, extraordinarily limited compared to, 
say, that available for surface tensum there are, m 
general, no measurements above the boiling point at 
atmosphenc pressure, andfor low boilmgliquidssoaroely 
any at all below 0° C , which is m many cases, for 
example, pentane, the most important part of the 
range I am planning a senes of investigations to be 
earned out in this laboratory, m the hope of adding 
to the reliable data for viscosity, more especially the 
temperature variation required to give b 

Turning to the letters which have been sent to 
Nature smee my first letter was pnnted, the letter 
from my old friend Dr S £ Sheppard, published on 
Mar 29, gives what is practically my formula and states 
one of my first results, namely, that for a large number 
of liqmds the formula represents the observed data, 
within experimental error, over a wide range of tem 
perature The complete mdependence of our work — 
our letters were wntten withm a few days of one an 
other, his in Amenca, mme m England — may serve to 
emphasise the point that I wish to stress, namely, that 
this formula has a fundamental significance, and the 
constant h— Sheppard’s k — has an intimate relation to 
the vanous properties connected with the internal 
energy of hqjuids The other points of mterest which 
Sheppard raises are not the same as mine Sheppard 
has not made it quite clear how he obtains his a for 
associating liquids, for =AeW®' will not fit, for ox 
ample, water Presumably, he has found the value of 
6 by fitting one or two of the low temperature values 
I note that he has found that the formula has been 
already given by Senor J de Quzman m the Analea 
de la Soctedad Eapaflola de Ftatca y Qmrrnca, 1913 
Prof Kendall has pomted out to me that he mentions 
it, m the form log ii'-i* =alT + b, m a footnote to a 
per m the Journal of tho American Chemical Society, 
, 1799 , 1917 I have also, smee denying it, foiuid 
that J S Dunn has given it m a short paper m the 
Tranaactiona of the Faraday Society, 22, 401 , 1926, 
as quoted in Mr E W Madge’s letter Mr Dunn’s 
paper had escaped my attention just as it has that of 
Dr , Sheppard and his collaborators No particular 
attention ever seems to have been paid to the formula 
before, and it is not quoted in the standard books, for 
example, Hatsthek’s " Viscosity of Liquids ” It is 


alwa^ distressing to find that one has been anticipated, 
ui whatever degree, but it certauily does not seem to 
have been previously realised that the formula v Ae^l^ 
IS fundamentally charactenstic of normal liquids 
As regards Mr E W Madge's formula, v 
it does not seem to fit octane sensibly better than my 
formula with two constants, and it aoes not fit water 
so well as the formula v -AehlT-e, with the same 
number of constants, which I quote earlier m this 
letter, variations as large as 1 5 per cent occurring m 
Mr Madge’s table, as against 0 9 per cent over the same 
range with my simpler three constant formula If 
Mr Madge had computed the value for supercooled 
water at - 9 3° C , he would have found a discrepancy 
of nearly 5 per cent, as agauist 1 3 per cent given by 
i» =A^IT-»i 

Dr Frenkel’s formula is scarcely, as he claims, 
“ practically eqmvalent ” to mme, for it is ATe>>IT, 
instead of AehIT, and the multiplication by T renders 
it unable to fit the variation of viscosity with tem 
perature, interesting as is its denvation 
I am afraid I can attach but little importance to the 
fact, cited by Dr Block, that the formula does not fit 
commercial mmeral oils, of no detuute composition, m 
view of my success, confirmed by Dr Sheppard, m 
fitting a groat variety of pure chashical substances 
I have mvestigated the type of vanation from the 
formula shown by Dr Black’s oils, and it is of a 
nature quite different from that shown by pure sub 
stances which do not fit, namely, such as associate 
strongly So far as I can learn, oils of this type often 
change their viscosity permanently on hoatmg 

Sir Ambrose Fleming’s very mteresting letter deals 
with the points which he somewhat off the mam 
current of my argument 

I feel that some apology for the length of this letter 
18 needed, but, even in this space, 1 have only been 
able to refer in the briefest possible manner to pomts 
connected with the subject which I have imder im- 
mediate mvestigation 

E N DA C Andrade 

Physical Laboratones, 

University College, 

London, W C 1 


Catalytic Reactions 

fT^HE technical synthesis of ammoma by high pres 
sure catalysis has given a great impetus to the de- 
velopment of high pressure reactions At the present 
time reaction pressures are confined to a few hundred 
atmospheres, at which pressures the technical problems 
m so far as material and construction are concerned may 
be fairly claimed to be solved Work in the high pres- 
sure laboratory at Amsterdam envisages operating 
pressures above ten thousand atmospheres and a 
tew determinations of physical constants have already 
been made at pressures as high as 30,000 atmo- 
spheres At these pressures, ogam, especially at high 
temperatures, new problems of material, construction, 
and design will confront the engineer hoping to mdus- 
triahse a process operating under these conditions 
Technical mterest in catalysis at high pressures is at 
present focused on the numerous reactions involving 
the use of water gas as raw matenal and on hydrogena 
tion of coal, including products derived from coal 
Many others involving processes of anunation and 
oxidation are doubtless capable of development 
Whilst the difficulties involved m the hydrogenation 
of coal ore partly economic m character and lie partly 
m the variMility of the raw matenal, these factors are 
not so important in many of the reactions involving 
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at High Pressures 

water gas, and in that field it is clear that a whole 
series of careful physical chemical investigations are 
necessary before the state of affairs may be consider^ 
to be at all satisfactory 

In developing the synthesis of ammoma, prehmineuy 
work involved the determination of the data necessary 
I to establish the conditions of eqmlibnum of the 
system 

N, + 3H,:;t2NH, 

over a wide range of pressure and of temperature 
This phase of the problem was in part simphfied by 
the aosence of other reactions in tne combination of 
the two gases and by a knowledm, with fairly accurate 
data available, of the specific heats of hymrogen 
mtn^en and approximate values for the heat of for- 
mation of ammoma, its specific heat and compressi- 
bility More accurate data have only recently been 
obtained, but the approximate data available before 
development of the industnal processes were suffi- 
ciently accurate 

In the case of reactions involving water gas, the 
state of affairs is much more complex because there 
IS a whole senes of reactions which are jiossible with 
the gases carbon monoxide and hydrogen The mitiol 
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reactions which are important may be formulated as 
follows 

(1) CO + H, ^±HCHO 

(2) CO + 2H,:^CH,OH 

(3) CO + 3H,:^CH« + H,0 

By aldol condensation together with stages of hydro 
genation a whole sec^uenoe of higher aldehydes and 
alcohols may be obtained from (1), with the possible 
exception of ethyl alcohol 

Accurate data on the heats of these reactions, on the 
specific heats and on the compressibilities of most of 
the products, are at present not available and in eon 
sequence the equilibrium under high pressures and 
over a range of temperatures for any one of these 
reactions cannot as yet be said to be determined with 
any degree of accuracy The work at the Imperial 
College on the experimental determination of the 
methanol equilibnum, reaction (2), appears to be the 
most complete at the present time Having obtained 
preliminary if not exact information on the conditions 
of equilibrium, tlie next stage involves the choice of 
a smtable catalyst, and hero wo note that apart from 
chemical reactivity the catalyst employed must po8se<is 
the additional property of being highly selective m its 
action Whilst it is known from investigations that 
a copper catalyst favours reaction (1), a zinc oxide 
catalyst contaimng certain promoters, for example, 
chromium oxide, favours (2), and an active nickel cata- 
lyst IS most suitable for the formation of methane, and 
that the rate of aldol condensation resulting m the 
formation of higher alcohols can readily be augmented 
by the addition of small qualities of alkali, the mechan 
ism of the catalytic processes themselves which must 
contain the secret of the selectivity of these catalysts 
IS unknown 

Although the use of iron as a catalyst in the synthesis 
of ammonia has boen known for nearly thirty years, it 
18 only recently that any definite ideas as to what con 
stitutes an active catalyst for this reaction have been 
developed These may be said to have originated in an 
examination of the activity of catalysts prepared by two 
different ways , as minute agglomerates and crystals 
formed as a result of condensation from the vapour 
phase, and by the breaking up of large crystals by pro- 
cesses of ‘ activation ’ and prevention of the regrowth 
of the grain size by the addition of suitable materials 

Developments along similar linos involving measure 
ments both on the heats of adsorption as well as 
reaction rates in both forward and reverse directions 
may assist in the building up of a satisfactory inter 
pretation of catalytic action From the discussion 
which was held at the Royal Society on Mar 20 on 
catalytic chemical reactions under high pressures, it 
was clearly evident that work both scientific and in- 
dustrial m this important field is advancing rapidly 
m England, and m addition that the orgamc chemistry 
of the simpler aliphatic compounds was a field whidi 
reqmres immediate exploration by both physicists and 
physical chemists ^ Rideai, 


Historic Natural Events 

April 14, 2912 S S Titamc sunk by Iceberg in 
Atlantic — Durmg the months of Apnl and May 1912, 
there was sm abnormally larae sunount of ice off the 
Newfoundland Banks In April no fewer than 395 
icebergs were counted south of lat 48® N , compared 
with an average number of 83, and in May 345 com- 
pared with an average of 1 30 The icebergs spread far 
to the south of their usual limits, and on April 1 A the 
White Star Imer T%tamc struck one m lat 41® 46~ N , 
long 50® 14' W , and sank with great loss of life As 
a result Of this disastar, the first International Con- 
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ferenoe for Safety of Life at Sea was held m London m 
1913, at which it was decided to establish and maintain 
a regular patrol of the iceberg area 

Apnl 15, 1077 End of ‘ Canossa ’ Winter — The 
wmter of 1076-77 was so rigorous in England, France, 
and central Europe that the oldest inhabitants did 
not remember a similar one The “ Harleian Mis- 
cellany *’ records that “ m the tenth year of his 
William the Conqueror’s] reign, the cold of wmter was 
exceeding memorable, both for sharpness and for 
continuance, for the earth remamed hard from the 
beginnmg of November until the midst of April then 
ensumg ” In Europe the snOw lasted from Nov 1 to 
Mar 26, and the Rhme was crossed on the ice so late as 
April In central France hard frosts continued for four 
and a half months and the vmes perished The passes 
across the Apennmes were completely blocked by snow 
and ice It was from Jan 25 to 28, 1077, that the 
Emperor Henry IV of Germany stood shivermg, bare 
headed and barefooted, and clad m a hair shirt, before 
Pope Gregory VII in the courtyard of the Castle of 
Canossa m northern Italy, before the Pope removed the 
ban of excommunication imposed for his harsh treat- 
ment of the Saxon princes 

April IS, 1927 Mississippi Floods — The floods in 
the Mississippi valley in Fobruary-July 1027, because 
of their magnitude, protracted duration, and eoononuo 
destructiveness, formed one of the greatest calamities 
of modem times Their beginnmgs may bo traced 
back to the abnormal rams of September 1926 over the 
greater part of the Mississippi dramage area There 
were further heavy rams m October and November, 
and m December there were general floods in the 
southern streams tributary to the Ohio River The 
early months of 1927 also had a rainfall above the 
normal m most parts of the basm, but the most serious 
floodmg did not begin imtil Apnl 15, 1927, when a 
crevasse began to form m the levee guarding the nver 
at Dorona, Mo , 30 miles below Cairo, III From that 
date the floods spread with ternble rapidity, and 
crevasses were formed in the levees The total area of 
lands overflowed was 28,573 square miles, and the 
damage was estimated as more than 284 million 
dollars The loss of hfe was 214 , this (as well os the 
material loss) would have been far higher but for the 
wammgs issued by the U 8 Weather Bureau 

April 18, 1850 Tornado at Dublin — A violent 
thunderstorm developed at 3 30 p m , with hailstones 
as largo as pigeon’s eggs At 4 P M a tornado passed 
over, with humoane winds from south east, which 
abruptly changed to north west A great deal of 
dam^e was done , m some districts practically every 
pane of glass was blown m, chimneys were overthrown, 
and roofs carried off, while many trees were uprooted. 
These fell to north west and south east in about equal 
proportions, adjacent trees sometimes lying m opposite 
directions The Cattle Show was m progress, and the 
cattle broke loose, leadmg to fearful confusion 

April 18, 1906 Earthquake in California — ^The 
Califomian earthquake on this day caused much 
damage m San Francisco, less by the shook than by 
the fires that followed it The most remarkable 
feature of this earthquake was the great length (not 
less than 270 miles) of an old fault known as the San 
Andrecis rift along whioh the displsMiemont occurred, 
reaching from Cape Mendoemo on the north to near 
Monterey on the south Subsequent surv^s of the 
district showed that the crust on both sides of the fault 
had moved, that on the south west side to the north 
west and on the other side to the south east 

April 1 9, 1 849 Snowstorm — There was heavy snow 
m south east England on Apnl 16-20, and on Apnl 19 
the WesterhantooAoli buried and left all night m a 
snow drift on 'ritsey Hill 
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Societies and Academies. 

Pabis 

Academy of Science!, Mar S —Emile Borel Prob- 
abUitiea luuversally negbgible — L Lecornu The loss 
of heat m explosion motors — A Cotton and G 
Dupouy ; The magnetic fields given by the large 
Bellevue eleotro>mamet Dia^ams are given of the 
results of the exploration of the magnetic fields 
produced under varymg conditions of radius of the 
pole pieces, and distance between them For very 
small pole pieces and at a distance apart of 2 mm , 
the field is near 70,000 gauss —Charles Moureu, Charles 
Dufraisse, and Nicolas Drlsch Researches on the 
mechanism of the formation of rubrene a new syn 
thesis The starting pomt of this synthesis is the 
ketone (C,H,),C =CH -CO -C,H, Treatment with 
phosphorus pentachloride and the resultmg chlonne 
derivative allowed to react with potassium acetate 

f ives a substance capable of conversion mto rubrene 
y simple heatmg The yield is 30 per cent of the 
ongmal ketone, and the new synthesis has nothing in 
common with the older methods of preparation — 
Costantin Mountam plants and Lamarckism A 
discussion of the resistance to disease in the sugar 
cane acquired by growth at higli altitudes and its 
transmission — E L Bouvier Some observations on 
the Satumioid butterflies of the family of the Cerato 
campidas — V Grignard and Th N Ihesco The 
condensation of isobutanal A r^sumd of work pub 
lished in detail elsewhere — Raffaele Nasini was elected 
a Correapondant for the Section of Chemistry — 
Bertrand Gambler Some properties of circles — A 
Buhl The cartography, m E*, of triple integrals with 
fields deformed in — A Marchaud A oharactenstic 
topological property of Jordan curves without adouble 
pomt — Georges Durand Ordmary points and smgu- 
lar points of envelopes of spheres — Henri Poncin A 
mixed problem m a circular ring — ^Julius Wolff The 
angular derivative in conformal representation — 
Haag The theory of the rachet pms — A Gruvel and 
W Besnard Description and presentation of a new 
oceanographic apparatus The mstrument is designed 
to collect a specimen of water, to moMure the tempera- 
ture at a predetermmed depth, and to measure the 
depth at which these operations are carried out — 
Georges Ddjardin The second spectrum of xenon m 
the interval 9000 A -0000 A The Imes given were 
obtamod by using the oscillating discharge m a tube 
without electrodes — V Ambarzumian and D Iwan- 
enko Unobservable electrons and the p rays An 
outhne of a theory of /9 rays analogous with the theory 
of light (quanta proposed by Dirac — Estanave A 

new contribution to mtegral photography — F Bourion 
and E Rouyer The cryosoopic study of paraldehyde 
m acjueous solution, and in solutions of potassium 
chloride — Alfred Molnar Researches on the cold 
hardenmg of lead, tm, and cadmium at different tern 
peratures.— Marcel Guillot The carrymg down of polo 
mum, a chloropoloniate, by ammonium chloroplum 
bate The precipitation of crystals of (NH^ljPbCl, 
from a solution contaming polonium results in partition 
of the polomum between the hquid and crystal phases 
Smce, under the same conditions of acidity, the pre 
cipitation of lead chloride from a solution containing 
polonium leaves the whole of the latter in solution, it 
IS concluded that the phenomenon is probably not due 
to adsorption but to the formation of a polomum 
compound (NH|),PoCl,, isomorphous with the lead 
chloroplumbate — C Matveyeff The cone m-cone 
Structure observed m the celestme of Weremo (Ural) 
— Philippe Fabre The laws of eleotrioal excitability 
by very short disoharges m rapid muscles — C Ninni 
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The demonstration of the existence of the tubercle 
ultra-virus by direct mooulation m the lymphatic 
ganghons 

LamNOBAD 

Academy of Sciences (Oomptea Rendua, No 21, 
1929) — V Ambarsumian Methods of determming 
the number of diSerent atoms m the atmosphere m 
stars — D I Eropkin Detemunation of the absorp- 
tion m the atmosphere of planets A new method is 
described which is based on the study of the influence 
of the atmosphere on the gradual decrease of the 
brightness of a satellite m the half shadow and m the 
shadow of the planet The method requires that the 
entire photometric curve of an eclipse should be 
mterpreted, and it can be apphed m practice only to 
the case of planets with bngnt satellites, for example, 
the earth and Jupiter — V V Barovaku A descrip- 
tion of a new species of the genus MdUhodea Kies 
(Coleoptera, Cantharididn) of Central Asia Mol 
ihodaa gr\gor%ev\ sp n is described from Fergana , this 
18 the first representative of the genus m the fauns of 
Central Asia — N Olenev Classification and geo 
graphical distribution of Ixodidee (4) Descriptions 
of Ixodea aemenovt, sp n from Accentor collana (Scop ) 
m Turkestan, and of / redikorzevt la^rce sbsp n , 
from Lagurua lagunia m the Lower Volga steppes, as 
well as a discussion of several other species — N P 
Annenkova A supplement to the polychset fauna of 
the Biaok Sea ( 1 ) Qonutda bobrezktt sp n This is 
the first r^resentative of the family Coniadidae known 
from the Black Sea 

(Comptea Rendua, No 22, 1929) — D I Mushketov 
and P M Nikiforov A gravimetric and seismic 
expedition to Central Asia A prehmmary account 
of the expedition is given The work with pendulums, 
gravity variometers, and seismographs was earned 
out at a number of points m the Fergana depression, 
and a lock of compensation was qmte defimtely estab- 
lished , the resultmg tendency of the earth’s crust to 
vertical upward displacements is the cause of earth 
quakes, which are not unusual in that locality As 
regards the origm of the Fergana depression, the 
conclusion was reached that it wtw formed os a result 
of squeezing of the earth’s crust, the sial masses having 
been pressed mto a denser layer underlying the crust 
— P I Simanin Contributions to the Culicid fauna 
of Fergana A list of twelve species of mosquitoes is 
given The number of setse on the first jomt of the 
valva 18 a doubtful specific character in the genus 
Anophelea — D Beliankin Titanium oxide m the 
dinas In a metallurgical oven, the titanium oxide 
of a dinas bnck migrates towards the unaffected zone 
Analogous phenomena can be observed m the natural 
granites and porphyntes | 


Pbagcb 

Czech (Bohemian) Academy of Sciences and Arts 
(Second Class, Natural Science and Medicme), Deo 0 
— ^Extraordinary meetmg Prof J Matiegka gave a 
detailed account of his investigation ooncemmg the 
identification of the remains of Jan Amos Komensk^ 
(Comemus) m the Church of Namden, Holland — 
Ordmary meetmg— 0 Jirovec The fauna of the di- 
gestive trCMit of the termite Colotermea species Greek 
— O Jirovec Nuclear division in Trypanosoma evanm 
— C Cechura Magnetic decimation of Moravia and 
Silesia m the epoch 1926 6 — -V Spa£ekandB Zahklkai 
Magnetism of the mountam Rip — F Nimejc Pakeo- 
botauuoal researches on the quaternary flora of some 
localities m the viomity of B6iomberk, Slovakia — 
M DiUinger A study of the maximum of current 
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oooumng m the eleotrolyna of meroimc cyanide solu 
tions with the dropping mercury kathode The electro- 
reduction of the non electrolyte mercuric cyamde in 
presence of electrolytes proceeds like that of oxygen, 
the maximal maximum occurrmg at a certam con- 
ductance, which 18 proportional to the concentration 
of mercuric cyanide The mercury cathode shows a 
considerable polarisation — B Brauner Comments to 
a former report on the analysis of water from the pond 
Babylon, Bohemian Forest 


Roub 

Royal National Academy of the Ltncel, Nov 17 — 
P Burgatti The transformations of Lorentz A 
simple method is given for deducmg Cayley’s theorem, 
that the coefficients of a Imear and orthogonal trans 
formation in a Euohdean 8^ are expressible rationally 
by means of n{n-l)l2 mdependent parameters — 
U Cisotti Types of rigid isolated profiles subjected 
to dynamic action by means of a local fluid current 
circulatmg round them — N Parravano and E 
Onorata ‘ Blanc ’ alumma Results are given which 
indicate the existence of what, in Wyckoff ’s termmo 
logy, must be regarded as a semi crystallmo alumina, 
obtamed by tlie thermal decomposition of hexa 
hydrated alummium chloride, as well as of another 
alumina arising from the first at a higher temperature 
The former eidiibits the double refraction character 
istic of non monometnc crystalline substances, whereas 
the second gives a distinct X ray interference spec 
trum pointing to hexagonal or rhombohednc sym 
metry The passage from the first to the second is 
accompanied by increase in density from 2 2 to about 
3 6 and is, therefore, attended by approach of the 
atoms m the space intervening between the atoms 
of the unit cell Conversion of the second form into 
corundum also occurs with rise m the density (from 
3 5 to 3 9) and with further Mproaoh of the atoms 
of the unit cell — F VercelH The system of currents 
in the Straits of Bab el Mandeb in the summer — 
E Bcrtolotti Geodetic oo ordmates along a Ime (1) — 
R Calapso A problem of the zero system osculatory 
to a congruence W — Gr C Moisil Movable datums 
in functional sMce — O Onicescu The asymptotic 
behaviour and the zeros of a class of entire functions — 
G Supine A criterion of choice between elastic 
solutions with eq^ual resultants — G Viola The 
system of U Cephei The data collected on this 
system smee 1913, particularly by Beinporad, are 
considered The mean light curve indicates asym 
metry with respect to the mmimum epoch, oscilla 
tions both during the phase of totality and at the 
begmnmg and end of the eclipse, and inconstancy of 
the maximum lummosity of the system — E Fermi 
The 4d complex of the helium molecule — Giambattista 
Dal Piaz New geological observations on the region 
lying between the Aurmo torrent and the river 
Kienza (Upper Adige) (3) — A Ferrari and F Giorgi 
Crystalline structure of sinhydrous iodides of divalent 
metals (1) Cobalt, ferrous, and masganese iodides 
These iodides exhibit structure of the cadnuum iodide 
t^e The elementary cells have the foUowmg 
dimensions : cobalt iodide, a=3 06 A,c=6 66A, 
c a = 1 68, density, 6 76 , ferrous iodide, a = 4 04 A , 
c=6 76 A, c 0 = 1 07, density, 6 39, manganese 
iodide, o =4 16 A , 0 =0 82 A , c o =1 64, density, 
6 01 The dimensions of the umt cell of lead iodide, 
for which previous authors have given discordant 
values, are o =4 63 A, c=fl 92 A, o o=l 63 — 
L Maddalena Utilisation of an interesting hydno 
level over the north east part of the plateau of Sftte 
Comuni — G Gabrieli Two iconographio codioes 
of plants m miniature, m the Royal Library at 
Windsor. 
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Pipe Lines and Progress 

S LOWLY but surely the day of the individual, 
of the pnvate firm, and of the small com* 
munity w passmg or has already passed The 
individual has parted with his liberties to the 
commumty, rationalisation is putting the pnvate 
firm out of business, whilst the small town must 
participate in larger schemes if it is to supply 
such pubhc utilities as water, gas, and electricity 
at satisfactory prices Thus we have a scheme 
for the national supply of electricity from super 
power stations already in bemg, and there is much 
talk of the long distance transmission of gas by 
trunk lines These would in the first place serve 
to iiitcic onnect all the existing gas producers in 
a given area of country, with the result that in 
time the mam load would be supplied from the 
more economical plants, the others serving as a 
standby for conditions of peak load At the same 
time, the available productive capacity of the 
whole area would be greater than before, without 
any additional capital expenditure being required 
for new plant beyond that of the cost of the trunk 
hnes All these considerations and advantages 
closely parallel those which it is hoped to attain 
m the electrical mdustry 

It 18 surpnsmg that a small country like Britam, 
in which distances arc relatively so short, has not 
taken the lead m those matters it affords yet 
another proof, if such bo required, of the inborn 
nature of British individuahty The passage of 
our km across the Atlantic, coupled more likely 
with the necessity for the co operativ e spirit m 
the development of the vast areas of a new and 
virgin country, has had the effect of making them 
super enthusiastic in developing large projects, and 
the very existence of distances has been seemingly 
accepted as a challenge to bridge and to make 
them as naught 

The newest example of this spirit is exemplified 
in what 18 happemng m regard to natural gaa, 
which, though it can alas have no parallel m Great 
Bntam, is well worth attention and study The 
great American oil mdustry to day has a capital 
of two thousand million pounds It has con- 
structed m the Umted States some 100,000 miles 
of pipe line for the gathering and conveyance of 
the oil from the fields to the refineries and to the 
coast , the said Imes contain at all times a quantity 
of oil estimated at 18 million barrels of 42 gallons 
each , they involve a very large annual expense 
for their mapitenance and repair 
At first the natural hydrocarbon gas produced 
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at the wells was largely wasted part of it was 
burnt near at hand as a source of heat part of 
it converted by processes which are none too 
efiScient into carbon black which is an important 
ingredient of the rubber t 3 rre 

When the advantages of the gas as an mdustnal 
fuel became realised distance was regarded as no 
objection m runnmg a pipe hne to brmg it to a 
potential large consumer Aheady Some 00 000 
miles of pipe line for natural gas are m existence 
and a very extensive programme of new con 
struotion is m hand The existing state of affairs 
IS well shown in a large map of the natural gas 
pipe hnes of the Umted States which is published 
by and can be obtained from the Department of 
Commerce 

As showing the magnitude of the engineenng 
iroblem mvolved and incidentally its beneficial 
effect on the steel mdustry it may be mentioned 
that m the Une from Northern Louisiana to St 
Louis a total of 626 miles of 20 m and 22 in high 
pressure pipe were laid mvolving a weight of 
1 16 000 tons of steel Much greater lengths than 
this are projected and natural gas is already 
begmnmg to reach the holders and distnbution 
mams of the gas companies m the large cities of 
the Fast The natural gas has a calonfic value 
of some 1000 B T U or roughly twice as high as 
that normally distributed by the gas mdustry 
problems therefore arise m regard to its dilution 
if it 18 to be burned efl&ciently m the existmg 
domestic apparatus 

It IS claimed that already 76 per cent of the total 
gas burned m Amenca is natural gas Questions 
naturally arise as to the permanence of any one 
source of supply as the wells become exhausted 
and the economic wisdom of the large capital sunk 
m the construction of the pipe it is the custom to 
wnte these off very rapidly The optimism of 
the American rises supenor to any question of 
exhaustion — ^at the worst gas made from coal at 
super gas works astride the colhenes can be 
pumped ’in the reverse direction through the 
mams is his answer 

Indeed m the case of oil reversing the pipe line 
flow has already begun The onginal Penn 
sylvama field is largely exhausted so that the oil 
formerly sent from it by pipe hne to be refined 
on the eastern seaboard has been replaced m the 
coast refineiy by oil brought m from the Pacific 
Coast or Gulf ofi^Mexico by ship such oil is being 
sent back along the pipe to be refined at Pittsburg 
and elsewlmA Much more startling is the umova* 
tion to segHl finished petrol or gasoline as the 
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Amencans call it along a 371 mile pipe from the 
coast to Western P«insylvania it is said that 
this will cost some 36 to 60 per cent less than the 
usual transport m tank waggons by rail 
Naturally aU B(»ts of problems hAre arisen m 
connexion with pipe Imes the solutiim of which 
has been due to prompt and whole hearted co 
operation with scientific workers Soil corrosion is 
a most important matter even the aeroplane has 
been brought in to assist m makmg the first survey 
for the path of the Ime through rough country But 
for the production of better pipe and the develop 
ment of weldmg methods which enable higher 
pressures to be used the transport of the natural 
gas such distances would not have been possible 
The natural gas is obviously of '^ry httle value 
at the well so that its cost dchvered mto the holder 
of a city gas company even after full allowance 
has been made for the cost of pumpmg and the 
depreciation of the pipe is less than that at which 
gas of equivalent heating value can be manu 
factured from coal at the gas works This is of 
no disadvantage to the gas compames the co 
operation of which is essential to the success of 
any scheme for the mtroduction of natural gas 
seemg that one of the mam items in the cost of 
gas to the actual consumer is that of the distnbu 
tion from the pomt of manufacture 
The lower the price at which gas can be supphed 
the more chance there is of its muversal adoption 
as a source of heat its use whether by the house 
holder or m mdustry saves the worry connected 
with the purchase and storage of fuel to say nothmg 
of the labour of stoking and the removal of clinker 
and ashes Most beneficial of all to the commumty 
will be the freedom from smoke in the cities 
In Bntam this last factor should appeal to us 
most of all but we have no natural gas and must 
therefore search m what other ways the pnce of 
the therm can be reduced There is every mdioa 
tion that the desirability of this is realised by the 
gas mdustry which apart from techmcal progress 
m the manufacture of gas m honzontal and 
vertical retorts is studying the use of gas from 
coke ovens from low temperature oarbonisation 
and from oil refineries and cracking plants It 
would take us too far now to deal with the some 
what vexed question of the production of oil from 
coal m Bntam— it has been achieved technically 
on the large scale though perhaps still a problem 
from the economic pomt of view Scotch shale 
oannel coal and the like will all eventually give 
then quota of (m 1 and gas 
Chi the continent of Europe the supply of gas 
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m bulk from coke oven plants in the Ruhr distnct 
over considerable distances has already made 
much headway, though it is understood that the 
original schemes to take gas as far as Berhn have 
been deferred Plans are also on foot to bnng 
coke oven gas mto Pans from a considerable 
distance 

The problem m Bntain is not altogether so 
simple as might appear The question of the cost 
of wayleaves for pipes and the assessment of these 
for rates by rural districts impose burdens which 
the consumer should not be asked to sustam if 
the nation has the production of cheap fuel and 
the lowering of costs m industry really at heart 
The proposal to locate super gas stations at the 
colhery also requires very careful examination , 
not every seam is suitable for gas making, whilst 
the ready marketing and cheap transport of the 
subsidiary products of the industry to the small 
consumer are factors of paramount importance 


An Everflowing Stream 
The Danvhe %n Prehistory By Prof V Gordon 
Childe Pp XX + 479 +57 plates (Oxford 
Clarendon Press , London Oxford Umversity 
Press, 1929 ) 42« net 

A BOOK of this kind has been long needed 
As Prof Childe notes in his preface, British 
archaeologists, m addition to their own local 
antiqmties, have found in the first cultures of the 
Mediterranean and the Near East happy huntmg 
grounds and rich rewards There are historical 
reasons for that, and also for the comparative 
neglect of Central and even of Northen Europe 
Yet readers of Schhemann’s works must have been 
impressed with the great mass of detailed work 
which had been done in these regions fifty years 
ago, however httle they may have been convmced 
by hia comparisons of this material with his own 
finds at Troy It must be admitted, however, that 
until recently the very abundance and perplexing 
vanety of the data retarded the appearance of 
any such compendious handbook as Peet’s “ Stone 
and Bronze Ages m Italy ” Even Hoemes’ “ Ur- 
geschichte der bildenden Kunst m Europa ”, before 
its recent transformation by his pupil Menghm, 
was essentially a history of art (and particularly 
of icomo art), not of civilisation Latterly, the 
marked growth of popular mterest m ‘ origins as 
well as the necessity for some clue to such a 
labymth, even for specialists, has ehcited fnxm- 
manes like Sohuchhardt’s “ Alt-Europa ”, Tyler's 
” New Stone Age in Europe ”, and Prof Childe’s 
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own “ Dawn of European Civilisation ” But m 
so far as these attempted to cover the ground of 
Europe, and not stray far beyond it, they neces- 
sanly lacked scientific and histoncal, as weU as 
hterary unity What “ The Danube m Prehistory ” 
gives us 18 a senes of intimate studies of a family, 
instead of a snapshot at a crowd The great valley 
now IS no longer a comdor but a portrait gallery 

Prof Childe is well equipped for his adventure 
His intimate acquaintance with museum collections 
and recent field work all over Europe, his command 
of the rather numerous languages m which the 
literature is scattered, and his previous surveys of 
the ground in his “Dawn” (already mentioned) 
and his “ Aryans ”, give him advantages which he 
has here used to the full Above all, bulky as this 
book 18 , he has managed not to say too much , his 
characterisations of each phase of culture are 
graphic, and detach the really sigmficant features 
from the bewildering details , and the comparisons, 
and inferences as to their meamng, which he has 
drawn, are so concisely stated, that it is only when 
one begins to know the book well that one dis 
covers how much has been put into it 

Very properly, an attempt to rationalise a 
microcosm of this sort, begins with a profession 
of faith , and there are few, if any, shorter and 
weightier statements of an antiquary’s creed and 
code than the preface here Properly also, wild 
Nature frames the pageant of man’s achievement 
the physique, and the prmcipal external relations 
of the Danube basin with adjacent regions It 
would not have occupied more than a few additional 
pages, to indicate, still more concisely, what lies 
beyond the watersheds, even without anticipating 
by more than a phrase the peculiarities of the 
human contributions of each to Danubian cultures 
Without this, the sigmfioance of successive refer 
ences to horse-bones, for example, will not be 
obvious to everyone 

On the difficult problems of histoncal climate, 
and the sequence of plant regimes, what is said is 
cautious and trustworthy, but it would have been 
helpful to emphasise the contrasts bet'^eon forest- 
regimes north and south of the valley, and still 
m<Ke between the vegetations that replace them 
respectively when drought sets m Beside the 
conspicuous contrast between supenneumbent loess 
and older components of the structure, the petro- 
logical differences between different strata may 
seem slight , but there are phrases here and there 
which show that the author is aware of the marked 
peoulianties of ‘ karst ’ country, and the prevalence 
of this and other soluble roofai might have been 
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indicated, as well as the profound results of Idns, 
in the distribution of the t 3 T)e 8 of plant covering 
already mentioned It is difficult, for example, to 
beheve that the jutsses between Morava and ^gean 
were so long and so completely closed to manlund, 
as IS represented here and hereafter, in view of the 
predommance of limestone country there , and 
this hypothesis is fundamental to the view taken in 
Chap ui of the course of the propagators of the 
culture known as ‘ Vinca I ’ 

So httle has been observed, hitherto, of the traces 
of palaeolithic man in the Danube valley, that even 
the data collected m Chap u (the extent of which 
will be a surpnse to many) do not justify more than 
the most general inferences It is clear, however, 
that there was rather early admixture of brachy- 
cephalic types (p 14), so far back as Aungnacian 
deposits, and that consequently “ the round heads 
of Ofnet do not necessarily betoken a fresh racial 
intrusion " (p 18) But in view of the general 
distribution of brachycephaly in Eurasia, Central 
European examples of it are surely intrusive, not 
aboriginal, whatever their date On the affinities 
of the long headed stock which seems to pre 
dominate on the loess land in early neolithic times. 
Prof Childe expresses no opimon, after recording 
several (p 46) His presentations of other folk’s 
views are throughout commendably objective 
Only occasionally, even m descnptions, does a word 
of regret escape him , for example (p 68), on the 
French reluctance to take potsherds seriously, and 
(pp 166, 169) on delays m publication 

The first neohthic culture, represented by the 
lower levels of the great tM at Vmfa, has admittedly 
well marked resemblances with that of Anatolia 
Is it not, however, necessary to distmguish between 
neohthic Crete, for example, and the mainland 
sites, m view of Cretan and even Cyclodic resem- 
blances with early Sicily, Malta, and even Sardmia, 
and of the Egyptian glimpses of an mdigenous 
neohthic culture in Libya Are ‘ East Mediter- 
ranean ’ and ‘ Anatohan ’ really convertible terms * 
Or 18 a good deal of the similanty among local 
cultures around the ^Egean due to mterpenetration 
of two distmct archetypes, one (in broad terms) 
indigenous to the north east, the other to the south- 
west, of a hne from Alexandna to Rhodes ? How 
that hne is to be prolonged beyond the latter is 
gradually bemg revealed by recent work m Lesbos, 
m Maoedoma, and south of the Orinthian Isthmus , 
and conclusions here may confirm or modify our 
interpret^on of the course of events north of the 
iEgean % 

If HN>f Childe is right m supposing that those 
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who mtroduced ‘ Vm6a I ’ culture into the Middle 
Danube came up the waterway, he may have to 
face the question whether such navigators came 
only from the Marmara shores, or from ports farther 
south To derive ‘ Vm6a I ’ from fisher folk does 
less than justice to its emphatically agncultural 
character Whether the overland routes from the 
Marmara to the Middle Danube were really so 
impassable has been already doubted , and only 
further exploration m Thrace and Bulgana can 
decide this point It must be admitted, however, 
that, on present evidence, early settlements seem 
to spread up the Morava, rather than downstream 
Jablamca — excavated too early to be quoted with 
confidence — seems to belong essentially to ‘Vinta 
II ’, but it IS noted (p 68) that Vinfia itself may have 
remamed conservative But on p 67 the possibihty 
18 after all admitted, that the beginnings of 
‘ Danubian la ’ culture — more distant still to the 
north west— may be due to immigrants through 
Serbia , and the clay women nursing infants, in 
Danubian II, are “ taken over from Thessaly and 
the dSgean ” (p 70) 

In the two ‘ Danubian ’ phases, outstanding 
controversies are as to the relations of ‘ Danubian I ’ 
with neighbouring cultures to the north west, in 
the Rhme valley and beyond, and of ‘ Danubian II ’ 
with the nascent civilisations of the ^Egean, and 
especially of Thessaly The rich but inaccessible 
material from Butmir is put in a new perspective, 
as the work of an ‘ industrial centre ’, ‘ quite 
eccentric ’, and not ‘ originative ’, though it ran 
its own idiosyncrasies rather hard The recent 
Sumenan evidence for very early spirals m the 
south-east is naturally emphasised , yet it looks 
as if spirals, which ongmate in several waj^, may 
also have ongmated in several places but Asia 
Minor IS still almost unexplored, for early cultures 

On the eastern margin of the ‘ Danubian ’ cuitujw- 
areas he the secluded ‘ pamted-ware ’ settlements 
around ErOsd with their perplexmg resemblances 
to those of Ukrame, Bukowma, and Thessaly, and 
their ‘ poor cousins ’ mjected mto ‘ Danubian ’ 
Burroundmgs so far off as the upper Tisza, on the 
frontier of Slovakia Here Prof Oiilde elaborates 
his earher suggestion that these ‘ painted wares ’ 
are due to emissaries of the ‘ pamted ware ’ culture 
of Sumena But " frankly, many steps have to be 
interpolated ”, even if the queer ‘‘ incineration 
necropolis ” at Suighal m Babylonia be as closely 
like the ploshchadk* sites of Kiev (which are neitlier 
cemetenes nor incinerated) as has been stated 
Once agam, Asia Minor is unexplored , there have 
been surface-finds of early pamted ware, but 
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HiBsarhk eschewed painted ornament, and m Qypnis 
it IS qiute secondary On the other hand, the 
‘ painted-ware ’ regime at its widest included 
Baluchistan and Mongolia, as Sir Aurel Stem and 
Dr Andersen have found , and the lower Volga is 
almost as unexplored as the Halys Meanwhile, is 
it certam that (p 110) ‘ Minyan ware ’ occurs at 
CuGUtem ? One swallow does not make a summer, 
nor are all smooth iron-grey potsherds ‘ Minyan ’ 

A whole group of intrusive cultures along the north 
side of the Danube basin owes its common char 
acters to the interpenetration of two extraneous 
elements, the ‘ megalithic ’ culture of the Atlantic 
and Baltic frontage, and the pastoral regime of the 
‘ battle axe folk ’ generally now derived from the 
Russian steppe As these cultures belong to the 
‘ sub boreal ’ climatic phase, their spread was rapid, 
for the forests were now discontinuous, and grazmg 
ground extensive Among the numerous con 
troversies. Prof Childe picks his way discreetly, 
clarifymg and supplementing he has coined one 
term, ‘Danordic’ (for cultures supenmposed by 
Nordic intruders on Danubian abongmals), which 
IS likely to persist , and he offers one-ingemous 
suggestion that the ‘ globular amphora ’ folk 
navigated the north German rivers, and in this way 
tiavelled far without losing characteristic ‘mega 
hthio ’ traits 

These are only illustrations, all from the first 
Jialf of this important book, of the kind of problem 
which the subject matter presents, and the hnos 
on which a solution is attempted The author’s 
candour and open muid are illustrated by his 
criticism of bis own earber views about the ‘ Pile 
dwellers’ (p 171) Naturally many difficulties 
have to be confessed and left unsurmountod, until 
fresh evidence comes — a conspicuous example is 
m the chapter on the ‘ Corded ware ’ people— but 
those who have most to contribute will be the last 
to complain of that frankness , and the systematic 
arrangement, and clear distmction between facts 
and theories, secure to the book a permanent place, 
as a ground plan on which to lay out one’s own 
superstructure, as time goes on We could have 
wished for even more illustrations, and especially 
for more of the quite excellent Ime drawmgs pot- 
fabnes are very hard to photograph, and impossible 
to represent fairly except by a senes of examples 
And how comfortable it is to have all the hne 
drawings from the same competent hand, whatever 
their ultimate source 1 The correlation diagram 
facing p. 418 looks like a cross word puzzle, ba|) is 
easier to read when you know how The maps, 
though uniform m pnnoiple, and m the picturesque 
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style of execution which finds favour now with the 
Clarendon Press, are not all equally eloquent , 
partly because some include too many kmds of 
data, partly because the symbols are not sufficiently 
contrasted But “ The Danube in Ih-ehistory ” is a 
masterpiece in this kind of work J L M 


A Chemical Dictionary 

A Chemical Dictionary containing the Words 
generally used in Chemistry, and many of the 
Terms used in the related Sciences of Physics, 
Astrophysics, Mineralogy, Pharmacy, and Biology, 
with their Pronunciations , based on recent Chemt 
cal Literature By Prof Ingo W D Hackh Pp 
viii-i-790 (London J and A Churchill, 
Philadelphia P Blakiston’s Son and Co , Inc , 
1930 ) 42s 

rilHE present day intensely rapid development 
J- m all branches of natural science necessanly 
mvolves a growing terminology with which even 
the specialists find difficulties in keeping pace 
Particularly is this the case in chemistry, the 
encyclopsedic nature of which scarce ly needs re 
marking Apart from its laws and theories, chem 
istry has to deal with the elements, naturally 
occurring compounds, and with reactions, processes, 
and methods for obtaining the thousands of com- 
pounds continually being added to and produced 
as useful materials or as illustrative substances or 
as addenda of the science To treat of all of these 
IS an enormous task by itself , if, in addition, a 
chemical dictionary attempts to make clear the 
interdependence of chemistry and the other 
branches of natural science — physics, biology, 
crystallography, and geology — and the arts of 
mulicme and pharmacy, and also makes reference 
to those associated with the development of 
chemistry and the cognate sciences, it must attam 
a very considerable size and be frequently brought 
up to date if its usefulness is to be maintamed 
The production of a one volume chemical diction 
ary is, therefore, a great achievement, and Prof 
Hackh has rendered an important service to 
chemists and chemistry The volume is not too 
bulky to be handled convemently and, for the most 
part, the information given is reasonably accurate 
and, m many oases, surprisingly detailed It is 
almost a super-dictionary, the author bemg rarely 
content to give a mere definition or descnption 
It must be allowed that no dictionary will ever 
be found fully satisfactory m all details to all who 
may consult it The specialist m any one subject 
cannot expect to be satisfied with the necessanly 
Ql 
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bnef account given m a dictionary of those portions 
of the subject of which he can claim to be an 
authonty It would not be surpnsmg, for example, 
if even “ The Oxford Dictionary ” fails on occasion 
to satisfy the cntical faculty of those cross word 
puzzle enthusiasts who are also readers of the T%mea 

To illustrate the excellent features of Prof 
Hackh’s dictionary would be impossible in a review 
of reasonable length, and reference can only be 
made to one or two Under ‘ hydrogen ion there 
are, apart from the definition, a table of hydrogen- 
ion concentrations, references to and illustrations 
of hydrogen ion determinations by the electro 
metnc and colorimetric methods together with a 
cross reference to ‘ indicator ’, whore rather more 
than 2^ pages are devoted to tables showmg vanous 
indicators and the hydrogen ion conoentration 
corresponding to the colour change in the cases of 
some 74 After the description of Paul Ehrlich as 
a German biochemist and the founder of modem 
chemotherapy, there is an outline covenng pages 
of Ehrlich’s side chain theory and of other out 
standmg features of his work It uould be mter 
eating to discover how many organic chemists will 
familiarise themselves with the three pages of 
abbreviated structure formula) of typical orgamc 
compounds, but this method of representation has 
saved many pages 

Many ‘ articles ’ are illustrated by diagrams , for 
example, the triple pomt diagram for water is given 
under ‘ triple point ’, and the eqmlibrium diagram 
of the ternary system, lead bismuth tin, occurs 
under ‘ alloy ’ It uould scarcely be reasonable to 
expect, but it would be useful to many readers to 
have, some explanation, however brief, of such 
diagrams, even if this could only be given by 
omitting illustrations of familiar apparatus such as 
an Erlenmeyer flask, a tnpod, a burette stand, or 
even the photographs of chemists and physicists 
There is an adequate reference to ‘ parachor ’, even 
if the mathematical expression is inaccurate owing, 
IKWsibly, to a printer’s error The description of 
acetophenone m two places as ‘ benzoyl hydride ’ 
needs revision, and perhaps the author would have 
been well advised to omit at this stage the structural 
formula given to strychnme 
The dictionary refers to the leading chemical 
societies, of which our own takes precedence on 
account of its date of foundation It also aims 
at being somethmg m the nature of a chemical 
biography and, so far as living chemists are con- 
cerned, the present wnter has gained the impression 
that the*^ majority appear to be American Prof 
Armstrong is mentioned, but it may be regretted 
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that his photograph does not appear on the opposite 
page to that of Arrhenius I We are tempted to 
wonder why there is no mention of H B Baker, 
W H Perkin, junr , R Robinson, J F Thorpe, 
R WiUstatter, and H Wieland among chemists, and 
why J J Thomson and Eddington find no place 
in the gallery which includes Aston, Bohr, Einstein, 
Moseley, Rutherford, and C T R Wilson 
There are, however, so many good points about 
the dictionary that one becomes perhaps unduly 
impressed by the relatively few defects, from what- 
ever cause they have arisen, but which can easily 
be remedied in a future edition 

C S Gibsok 

The Oligochxta 

The Oltgochceta By Dr J Stephenson Pp 
XVI -I- 978 (Oxford Clarendon Press , London 
Oxford University Press, 1930 ) 60s net 
rriHIRTY FIVE years ago the Clarendon Press 
-L published Beddard’s well known “ Mono- 
graph of the Order Oligochaeta ”, but in the interval 
numerous investigations have been made on the 
structure, embryology, and physiology of these 
ammals, and much more has been learnt of their 
ecology and distribution The time was ripe for a 
now monograph, and zoologists are grateful to Dr 
Stephenson for undertaking its preparation With 
the exception of Prof Michaelsen of Hamburg, it 
IS doubtful if any other author could have success- 
fully surveyed the whole order Dr Stephenson 
brought to the preparation of this work a thorough 
practical mastery of the structure and classifica 
tion of the Oligochseta, an extensive knowledge of 
the literature and a flair for conciseness and clear- 
ness m presenting facts and conclusions, and he has 
produced a monograph of exceptional merit 
The book consists of twenty chapters, a biblio- 
graphy, a subject index, and a systematic index 
The first ten chapters give a systematic account of 
the external characters and of the structure, histo- 
logy, and physiology of the various tissues and 
systems of organs — alimentary, vascular, excretory , 
nervous, and reproductive That on the ahmentary 
canal includes consideration of the chromophil 
cells, the peptonephndia, and the calciferous glands 
which are produced by folding of the oesophageal 
epithehum, and are therefore not of mesodermal 
ongm as some authors have suggested The chap- 
ter on the vascular system opens with an account 
of the arrangement of the blood vessels in Lumbnctis, 
followed by a comparative consideration of each 
group of vessels in the Ohgochseta and of their 
histology, concludmg with a bnef discussion of the 
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evolution of the vascular system m which the views 
of Lang (the trophoccel theory) and of Vejdovsky 
are set forth The following chapter on respiration 
gives a clear account of the mechamsms of re 
spiratory interchange through the body wall — in 
which there may or may not be networks or loops 
of blood vessels — or by the agency of gills which 
are present in half a dozen genera, and of intestinal 
respiration which is met with m certain aquatic 
Oligochseta and to which the author devoted con 
siderable attention some years ago 
A descnption of the anatomy and histology of 
the Lumbricid nephndium prefaces the account of 
the half dozen mam tyiios of nephndia found in 
Ohgochaeta A systematic survey of the nephndia 
in the several families, a resume of the processes of 
excretion, and a brief note on the evolution of the 
nophndial system within the order complete a 
masterly exposition of a difficult subject 
In the chapters on the nervous system the author 
has described the various neurones and their rela 
tions to one another and the remarkable giant 
nerve cells and fibres, has discussed the physiology 
of the nervous system in relation to the various 
types of locomotion, and has added a short note 
on the psychology of earthworms 
The tenth chapter (115 pp ), the longest in the 
anatomical part, is by far the best comparative 
account available of the gonads, their ducts and 
associated glands, the spermathecae, the spermato 
phores, the modified genital setae and the clitellum 
The three following chapters deal with spermato 
genesis, oogenesis, fertilisation, copulation, ovi 
position, embryology, and asexual reproduction 
In the fourteenth and fifteenth chapters are 
recorded the chief anomalies of structure and mal 
formations, for example, bifurcation of one or 
both ends, and the principal results of investigations 
on regeneration and transplantation for which 
earthworms have been extensively employed 
The following chapter on the ecology and manner 
of life of the Obgochseta contains a selection of the 
most mterestmg observations on these subjects 
from the literature of the last thirty five years , 
for example, reference is made to the very small 
oxygen requirements of certain aquatic forms — a 
species of Ltmnodnlua occurs in Peoria Lake (near 
Chicago) where the dissolved oxygen was found to 
be less than one part in a million — and to the 
number of earthworms m the soil, which appears 
to be considerably greater than was stated by 
Darwin The highest numbers recorded are for a 
meadow near Zurich, m which 700 Lumbricid» and 
8000 Enchytrasids per square metre were found 
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The excellent chapter on geographical distnbu 
tion deals clearly among other subjects with the 
views of Michaelsen and of Benham regarding the 
value of the evidence afforded by the distribution 
of Acanthodrilmo worms concerning the former 
existence of a more extensive antarctic continent 
The author adds his own careful conclusions on the 
bearing of the known facts of geographical distribu- 
tion on the former existence of Indo Australian 
and other land bridges 

The discussion of the phylogeny and affinities of 
the Oligochaeta includes mterestmg observations on 
convergence and on polyphyly 

In the (oncluding chapter, the author adopts a 
scheme of classification of the Oligochseta into 
fourteen families The Acanthobdellidse are not 
included , they are regarded as leeches For each 
family a concise defanition, a note of its distribution, 
and comments on the chief structural characters 
and on ecology are given The further systematic 
consideration is restricted to the genera — about 
120 — under each of which is a definition, reference 
to its distribution and a note of the number of 
species, with comments on special featurts The 
author states that the number of species of Oligo 
chmta now known is about 2400, twice as many as 
were known m PfOO, the revision of which would bo 
a formidable task He makes a strong plea in the 
preface for the careful identification of specimens 
used m research and for the avoidance of such 
me amngless expressions as ‘ the earthworm ’ or 
‘ the common earthworm ', and points out that the 
phrase “ the common earthworm, Lumhncua ter 
reatrta ” is for many parts of the country fallacious, 
this worm being often less common than one or two 
species of Allolohophora 

The bibliography of more than 1000 papers 
includes the most important works down to October 
1928 and a few more recently issued Only about 
80 bear date previous to 1895, the author rightly 
considering that the papers of an earher date had 
been dealt with by Beddard or that the subjects 
of which they treat had been reinvestigated by 
newer methods 

The illustrations have been carefully chosen, 
nearly all from recent memoirs A miscalculation 
of the number of earthworms per square metre 
from the figures per acre is the only mistake the 
reviewer has noticed, and the book appears to 
be entirely free from mispnnts The author is 
to be most heartily congratulated on his masterly 
monograph, which wiU undoubtedly be for many 
years the authoritative work of reference on the 
Oligochseta J H A 
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Our Bookshelf 

Dte Technologte der Fermente Heraiisgegeben von 
Prof Carl (^penheimer Halbband 2 Fer- 
mente in der Fettindnstrie, Milchmrtachafi, Leder- 
induaine, Oelatine und Leiminduetne, Pharmaz 
Indnstne, Mahextraktindustne, Texttlinduatne, 
NahrungemtUelinduMrie Pp xi + 370 (Leip- 
zig Georg Thieme, 1920 ) 42 gold marks 
Thb work before ua forma the oompletioii of the 
fourth volume of Prof Oppenheimer’s great 
treatise “Die Fermente und ihre Wirkungen” 
The fourth volume is entitled “ Die Teohnologie 
der Fermente ”, the first half volume of whioh was 
compiled by Dr Albert Hesse of Munich The 
subject matter it dealt with may be gathered from 
its title, “ Enz\matische Technologie der Ghhrungs 
industnen ” The second half -volume, which is now 
under review, is concerned with the subjects given 
above under the sub title 

The hydrolysis of fats on an mdustnal scale 
by the Upases is dealt with by Dr Emil Hoyer, 
whose article contams 17 illustrations Dr W 
Grummer’s short article on enzymes in the milk m 
dustry IS concerned with the technology of rennet 
A comprehensive monograph of 116 pages on the 
leather mdustry mcludes 21 illustrations and is 
contributed by Dr OttoGemgross following which 
IS a short article of four pages by the same author on 
gelatm and glue The article by Drs P Bergelland 
H Carls on enzymes in pharmacology covers 102 
pages and contains five illustrations The con 
eluding three articles are by Dr A Hesse, the sub 
ject matter bemg commercial malt extract, the 
sigmficance of enzymes m the textile uidustnes, 
and mdustnes concerned with foods They occupy 
13, 79, and 09 pages of text respectively 
Throughout the work citations are made to 
scientific papers as well as to patent specifications 
Prof Oppenheimer may be congratulated in 
havmg, with the help of his collaborators, produced 
an exceedingly valuable treatise on a department 
of science of ever increasmg mdustnal importance 
A R L 

Vorkommen und Oeochemie der mineralischen Boh 
atoffe Etnjilhrung in die Oeochemie und Lager 
stdUenlehre , beaoridera Mr Chemiker und Studier 
ende der allgemeinen Naturwiaaenachaften Von 
Prof Dr Georg Berg Pp x-h414 (Leipzig 
Akademische Verlagsgeselischaft m b H , 1929 ) 
28 gold marks 

Ik accordance with the modem tendency. Dr 
Berg regards the study of mmeral deposits as 
‘ apphed geochemistry ’ His book, moreover, does 
not deal exclusively wiUi ore deposits m the stnet 
sense but mcludes deposits of all Die useful mmerals 
It is divided mto two parts Part 1 consists of an 
introduction to geochemistry, and treats of the 
general factors underlying the distnbution and 
mination of elements withm the crust and in- 
terior of the earth, and the particular factors upon 
which their local ennehment to workable homes 
depends In this part is given a good summary 
of all modem work on the subject 
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In Part 2 the elements are conmdered mdividu- 
ally, although there is a pnmary grouping mto 
certam classes, and in certain cases two closely re- 
lated elements may be treated together The various 
mmeral species are dealt with, and m every case the 
actual mode of occurrence is regarded as a function 
of all the geochemical characters of the element in 
question By this means the genetic relationships 
are made clear and the paragenesis of both elements 
and mmerals takes on a new sigmficance In a 
book of this nature it is quite impossible to de 
sonbe every known deposit of each element 
nevertheless, the author has selected representative 
examples of the important types from world 
sources The text is illustrated throughout with 
numerous diagrams and sections 

Travels in the Congo By Andr4 Gide Translated 
from the French by Dorothy Bussy Pp ix -i- 
376 + 16 plates (New York and London Alfred 
A Knopf, 1930 ) 15s net 
This volume, which is a translation of “ Voyage au 
Congo ” and “ Le Retour du Tchad ”, pub&hed 
m 1927 and 1928, is the embodiment of an ambition 
realised after thirty six years It is appropriately 
dedicated to Joseph Ckmrad Andr4 Gide, the dis 
tmguished French man of letters, has here recorded 
the day to-day events and the impressions stored 
up m a journey by road and river, m boat and car, 
but mostly on foot, through the Belgian and French 
Congo to Lake Chad The reader should feel no 
disappointment at finding this no scientific record 
beyond an amateur mterest m the more remarkable 
fauna of the tropics, and to some weater extent m 
the lepidoptera and flora, the author had not the 
equipment for systematic observation But never 
theiess, as a vivid impressionistic picture of life 
and travel in tropical Alrica, it has a value Native 
life and character stand out m the round against 
a background of the forest Though the author 
started, as he himself confesses, with little mterest 
in the native and his relations with the white in 
habitants and the administration, this soon became 
the mam interest of the journey It is beyond 
question that his mtervention brought to the 
notice of the admimstration many abuses m treat 
ment of the natives by the commercial compames 
to whom concessions had been granted 

Experimental Physical Chemistry By Prof F 
Darnels, Prof J Howard Mathews, and Prof 
J W Williams (International Chemical Senes ) 
Pp XVI +476 (New York McGraw-Hill Book 
Co , Inc , London McGraw Hill Pubhshmg Cb , 
Ltd , 1929 ) 17« Od net 

ALTHOiraH there is no lack of good English text 
books on practical physical chemistry, the present 
volume forms a welcome addition to the hterature 
of the subject It covers the ranm of expenments 
usually done by students m Great Bntam, and gives 
m admtion a number of alternative experiments 
of a more advanced character which will make the 
book useful to those beginning research There 
are useful references to hterature The book should 
I be available m every physico-chemical laboratory 
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Letters to the Editor. 

[TAe EdUor does not hold htmself reaponstUe for 
op%mona expressed by kts correspondents Neither 
can he undertake to return, nor to correspond unth 
the writers of, r^ected manuscripts intended for this 
or any other part of Natubb No notice t« taken 
of anonymous communications ] 

The Parachor and Molemilar Volume 
De Stjoden has put physical chemistry very much 
m his debt by his mtroduction of the concept of the 
parachor Simply defined as this is m terms of 
Macleod’s fundamental discovery that the surface 
tension of a liqmd at any temperature is m a constant 
ratio to the fourth power of the differeme of the 
orthobaric densities of liquid and vapour measured 
at the same temperature, the parachor has proved, 
as a weapon of attack on the problems of chemical 
constitution, much more powerful than the molecular 
volume 

If we write Macleod’s law m the form 
7*'«=^£:(D -d), 

the parachor P is simply the constant K multiplied 
bj the molecular weight , puttmg, therefore, 
P=My^'*l{D -d), 

it follows, as Dr Sugden rightly points out, that, if 
d IS negligible in comparison with D, a comparison 
of the porachors of two substances is a comparison 
of two molecular volumes at temperatures such tliat 
the surface tensions are equal But the step from this 
argument to the assumption that a parachor (Sugden, 
Jour Chem Soc , 126, 1177, 1924, and T M 
Lowry, Natukb, Mar 8, p 364) “ is in fact a mole 
cular volume which is independent of the 
temperatures at which it is measured ”, and which 
“ therefore replaces, with greatly enhanced efficiency, 
the old molecular volumes ” is quite unjustifiable 
It 18 true that two speeds may be compared by 
comparing the lengths covered m ecjual times, but 
this does not provide the slightest justification for 
asserting that a length is a vdocity Just as much, 
or as little, is a parachor a molecular volume, and one 
18 not forwardmg the use of this valuable concept by 
callmg on it to ^ay a r61e for which it is by no means 
fitted The parachor, as parachor, has assisted in the 
elucidation of a number of constitutional problems — 
there is nothing to be gained, and much to be lost, by 
rechnsterung it a molecular volume 

The dangers attendant on this attitude are well 
illustrated by a study of a table drawn up by Dr 
Sugden He remarks {Jour Chem Soc, 126, 1177, 
1924) that if the parachor " is a true measure of the 
molecular volume it should bear an approximately 
constant ratio to the critical volume ” , and he gives 
a table, reproduced m extended form on p 31 of his 
interesting volume “The Parachor” which shows 
that the relation P = 0 78 V, con bo used to predict 
the molecular critical volume to withm about 3 per 
rent Now, whatever we may thmk of the rational 
basis of Dr Sugden’a hypothetical syllogism, we have 
good ground for assummg that the ratio P/F, is not 
a constant Some little time ago, I showed {Trans 
far Soc , 1923) that Macleod’s constant G in the 
equation 

y=C{D -d)* 

may be expressed m terms of the molecular weight 
and cnticaf constants of the liquid by 

(7 » 

where A is a ‘ umveisal ’ constant If we replace p. 
by the critical molecular volume V, and remember 
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that the parachor P is equal to we easily find 

that 

Hence it is not P/V, which we should expect to be 
constant, but Ai, where 

Aj or (P/F.) X (F.''‘/9,i'«) 

I reproduce here Dr Sugden’s table with one or two 
additional columns, and if the columns headed 
P/F, and Aj respectively be compared, it will be 
seen that the constancy of the numbers in the column 
last mentioned is very considerably unproved 


SulMtanre 

P 

I'c 


PjVc 


Hydrogen 

36 1 

[46 9] 

33 1 

[0 76) 

0 440 

Mothjlform 

U8 8 

172 0 

487 1 

0 81 

0 406 







Methyl a<«t 

177 0 

227 8 

606 8 

0 78 

0 406 

Honzeiie 

206 3 

266 1 

661 6 

081 

0 417 

( arbontetra 

219 i) 

276 1 

666 3 

0 80 

0 418 

( hlunde 






Diethyl 

‘211 7 

281 9 

466 9 

0 76 

0 414 







Mothvl pro 

2150 

282 0 

630 5 

0 76 

0 407 

Propyl form 

216 1 

284 8 

638 0 

0 76 

0 404 







bthyl et 

217 1 

286 3 

623 2 

0 76 

0 407 

Chloro ben 

244 6 

807 8 

632 3 

0 80 

0 412 

Methyl i»o 

263 3 

338 9 

640 7 

0 76 

0 409 

butyrate 
Methyl butyr 

264 2 

340 1 

654 4 

0 76 

0 408 

Ethyl pro 

254 8 

344 i 

646 0 

0 74 

0 406 

Propyl ocet 

266 1 

346 3 

649 3 

0 74 

0 406 

ate 








Ihe numbers for hydrogen are a little difficult to 
follow Dr bugden gives the critical molecular 
volume of hydrogen as 46 9 Landolt Bomstein and 
the “ International Critical Tables ’’ agree in mvmg 
as the most probable value, Kamerlingh Onnes 
figure of 0 03102 for the critical density This gives 
64 6 as the critical molecular volume If now we take 
Dr Sugden’s value of 46 9, the ratio P/F, is about 
0 75, but the value of A, is very far from the mean 
value 0 409 On the other hand, the accepted value 
of 64 6 makes the ratio of P/F, equal to 0 53, but the 
constant of the last i olumn is now 0 44, as close to the 
mean as one would expect with a substance such as 
hydrogen 

There is very little doubt that it is preferable to 
treat the parachor as a parachor, and to discuss the 
problem of molecular volumes on an entirely inde 
pendent basis As Prof Lowry remarks (m rather 
stronger terms than is justifiable) Kopp’s attempt to 
regularise the values of molecular volumes by meas 
unng them at the boiling points of the liquids con 
cerned was not an unqualified success One has to 
remember however, that boiling iioints are only very 
approximately correspondmg temperatures The 
ratio of boiling point to ontioal temperature varies, 
for example, m a perfectly regular manner for the 
homologous senes of normal paraffins 

It IB possible— if indeed the attempt has not already 
been made — that a number of these irregulanties 
would be removed if molecular volume determinations 
were earned out at exactly corresponding tern 
peratures I have recently developed an equation 
showmg the variation of the orthobano density {(>) 
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of an unassociated liquid with reduced temperature 
m, which takes the form 

-m)«* +(1 -m/2)], 

where ^ is a constant which to a first approximation 
may be taken as unity With the exception of a few 
degrees m the neighbourhood of the critical tempera 
ture, this equation represents the behaviour of an 
unassociated liquid with an accuracy equal to that of 
experiment The equation shows that, if compansons 
be made at strictly correspondmg temperatures, a 
comparison of molecular volumes reduces to a com 
parison of critical molecular volumes, and it is 
possible that regularities may emerge from a search 
made in this direction However that may be, it is 
certain that a parachor is not a molecular volume 
The {larachor is a healthy infant, strong enough to 
fight Its own battles m its own name, and its friends 
will be well advised to treat it as an mdependent 
concept 

Allan Fehguson 

East London College, E 1 


Parasitism a Stimulus to Pupation Alytim 
manducator In Relation to the Host LucUla sericata 

CoNSioBBABLE diversity of opimon has been ex 
pressed reganling the stage in which hibernation of 
the ' blow fly ’, Lncilia sertcata Meigen, takes place 
Records are given variously as 

(o) Mainly in the pupal, but also in the larval stage * 
(b) Both 111 pupal and larval * 

(e) In the larval stage * 

In investigations in progress for the Australian 
Council for Scientific and Industrial Research, on the 
biological agencies which play a part m limiting the 
numbers of this fly, the question of hibernation has 
been brought into close apposition with that of para 
sitism by the Braconid, Alysta nianducator Panzer 
Originally it appeared that hibernation of the host 
might take place in more than one stage, for both 
larvsB and puparia were recovered from the soil sur 
roundmg baits exposed in the autumn and exammed 
towards the end of the season, five weeks later The 
mean daily tem^ierature from the time the larvse had 
reached a stage of development normally leadmg to 

^ 11011 , and for three weeks prior to exammation, 
seen 8 6° C As the daily range in temperature 
was small and the weather dull, the mean air tempera 
ture was no doubt a reasonable approximation to that 
of the soil to which most of the larvae had migrated 
Of the larvae collected, some pupated a day or two after 
being brought to the laboratory, while others did not , 
the latter have undergone a tardy pupation on en 
countenng higher temperatures, and the larval life of 
some of them at an average temperature of 15° C 
was prolonged to three mcaiths 
The mean temperatures obtaining in the field at the 
time the material from the bait was collected were such 
as are usually associated with hibernation Thus it 
seemed highly improbable that the puparia taken 
from the field were those which would complete their 
development and produce flies before the winter In 
other words, it appeared that hibernation might be 
possible m both larval and pupal stages The para 
sitism records, however, have yielded some mterestmg 
results, which necessitate a different interpretation of 
the facts J rom larvn which had not pupated within 
eight days of being brought from the field the per- 
centage parasitism has Iwen negligible practically 
all the parasitism records have been obtamed from 
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pupana or larvss which pupated soon after collection, 
os will be seen from the foilowmg table 


Table I 


Batch 

Stage 

1 

s 

Pars 

■Itlsed 

ParsBltlsm 

1 

2 

Pupana (plus lartie 
pupated within 8 
days of collection) 
Larve 

Puparia (ulus larvae 
pupated within 8 
days of collection) 

198 

198 

70 

128 

1 

173 

6 

119 

0 6% 

‘IS 

92 2% 


It apjieared then, since practically all the parasitism 
was associated with those forms which had peused mto 
the pupal stage, while those which remained as larvce 
were unparasitised, that there might be some relation 
between host pupation and parasitism 

Of several thousand larvae removed from the 
field a month earlier which had oompleteil their 
development under cool conditions indoors, a projior 
tion also hod pupated, though the mojonty had re 
mained m the larval stage If, then, the relation 
which appeared to exist between parasitism and host 
pupation were a fact, it seemed reasonable to expect 
that confirmation might be obtained from those forms 
collected a month earlier, which, under cool conditions 
were apparently hibernating m part as larvae and m 
part as pupana One hundred of each stage were 
therefore dissected and the results were as follows 
(One hundred larvai left under the same conditions 
have continued to hibernate without pupation ) 

Table II 


SUge 


Laurva 

Puparium 


Number 

Parsiltlsni j 

100 

0 per cent j 

100 

88 per cent ! 


As there was a possibility that the presence of 
parasites, more esjiecially in the egg stage, may have 
escaped detection m the host larvae, an additional 
hundred larvae were put to pupate (The parasite is 
present as a reasonabV well develoxied larva after the 
host has pupated and its detection is therefore as 
sured ) Of these, 87 pupated and 13 died All were 
dissected A further 100 pupana were also placed 
aside to emerge for confirmation of the species of 
parasite The results from these extra larvae and 
pupana confirm those alreauiy given 


Table III 


Stage 

Number 

Parasitism 

Larva 

Pupanum 

100 

100 

0 per cent 

89 per cent 


It appearB,then, that the retardation by low tempera 
tures of the physiological events normally leading to 
pupation may be overcome by a stimulus contnbuted 
by parasitism 

Of the parasites obtamed from the four groups of 
pupana given m the foregomg tables, Alysta man- 
aucator has predominated to the extent of 93 6, 
99 1, 96 6, and 98 9 per cent respectively The 
remaming parasitism was by ApAaireta mtntUa 
Nees, which appears to produce an effect similar to 
that caused by Alysta 

Alteon * was of the opmion that ‘ successful para- 
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eitism ’ by Alyeta manducator caused the host larvm 
to burrow, although he does not record any expen 
ments on the point As most of his observational and 
experimental work was done on Calbphora erythro 
cephala, it was no doubt this species to which ho re 
ferred One hesitates to accept the itlea that ‘ sue 
cessful parasitism ’ by Alyeta manducator, if this means 
the actual presence of an egg capable of development 
within the host, is the cause of stimulated pupation in 
Lucilm atricata It may be that the real cause is the 
secretion mjected at the time of oviposit ion and which 
causes temporary paralvsis of the host larva If thw 
were the case it would probably account for some host 
]>iipation as a result of the infection without the de 
position of the egg, and exjilain why in the foregoing 
tables all puparia did not yield parasites Interrup 
tions in the oviposition act are common enough and 
due to a variety of causes Exjierimental work on 
this point IS in progress 

F (« Hoi DA WAY 
A C Evans 

h acuity des Sciences (Zoologie), 

Toulouse, h ranee 


* (>ra)mm Smith U H ParanM 8, 4, 440 a44 1016 

* Kltliilk M OhioJl Sn 17,8,285 294, 1017 

* Hat leu W M , Naiijkk 188, 750 760 1029 

‘ Altaon A M , Proe Zool Soe hand 15, 105 243 , 1920 


Penetration of Methylene Blue Into Living Cells 

In Naturk of June 16, 1928 {vol 121, p 939), 
Irwm has commented adversely on certain quotations 
of my results on the penetration of methylene blue 
into living cells It seems important, therefore, to 
direct the attention of readers of Natxtrf to subsequent 
findings made by me 

In these new experiments (M M Brooks, Proto 
plofttm, 7, No 1, 46 , 1929) it was found that differ 
ences between Irwin’s methods and those used by me 
were responsible for differences in the results Irwin’s 
experiments were done with a very much higher pH 
value of the external solution , a much more con 
centrated solution of dye in the external medium 
(from 3 to 25 times as concentrated) , and a more 
impure dye , and in darkness rather than m diffuse 
daylight 

Experiments done acoordmg to methotls used by 
me again showed that methylene blue penetrates 
living cells as such and not as one of its lower homo 
logs When Irwm’s methods of experimentation 
were used, trimethylthionme was found m the sap, 
showing without doubt that her results were due 
either to high pH value which alters the dye, to the 
impurity or high concentration of dye which she used 
in the external solution, to the difference m illumma 
tion, or to some oorabmation of these factors It is 
also important to consider what part is played by 
injury , plants placed under the adverse conditions 
of Irwm’s experiments are undoubtedly more abnormal 
than those subjected to such mild treatment as that 
used by me 

There is no reason to doubt the validity of the 
spectrophotometnc analyses made for Irwm by W C 
Holmes and K 8 Gibson of the Bureau of Standards, 
Washmgton, D C The error lies m the solution which 
was subnutted to them for measurement 

It IS apparent that the purer the methylene blue, 
and the less abnormal the experimental conditions, 
the more nearly will methylene blue be found unoon 
tammated m hvmg cells 

Discussion of contradictory results obtamed by 
different workers will scarcely advance our knowledge 
of cellular biology unless due consideration is given 
to possible drSetrenoes m experimental methods It 
No 3166, Vol 126] 


1 simple matter to confirm the observation that 
methylene blue as such penetrates normal living cells, 
provided projjer methods are used 

Matilda Moldknhauer Brooks 
D^artmont of Zoology, 

University of Califorma, 

Berkeley, Cal 


Photo -Decomposition of Molecules having 
Diffuse Band Spectra 

The products of photo decomposition of molecules 
showing diffuse discontinuous band absorption spectra 
(predissociation spectra) where, according to Bon 
hoeffer and Farkas (Z phyaik Chem , 134, 337 , 1928), 
the light jiroduces dissociation by mtemal ener^ 
exchange, without collision, can be studied readily 
m the case of ammonia 

If ammonia at a few millimetres pressure be intro 
duced into a quartz tube containing the yellow tungstic 
oxide anil the gas be illuminated with a hot mercury 
vapour arc, reilnction to the blue oxide of tungsten 
occurs with a few minutes exposure This ready reduc 
tion points to the presence of atomic hydrogen in 
the decomposition jiroducts The result is not un 
eijuivocal, since there might be (Bates and Taylor, 
J Am Chem Soc , 49, 2438 , 1927) hydrazine formed 
in a stepwise decomposition of the ammonia, and it 
18 known that hydrazine reduces tungstic oxide at 
room temperature 

The formation of atomic hydrogen is, however, 
indicated by the following experiment Mixtures of 
ammonia gas, hydrogen, and carbon monoxide when 
streamed through a quartz tube illummated by the 
mercury arc produce marked quantities of formalde- 
hyde and also a considerable dejiosit upon the sides 
of the tube of a white solid, soluble m water, which 
appears to be hexamothylene tetramme This re 
action definitely pomts to a dissociation of ammonia 
yielding atomic hydrogen, since the activity of this 
latter in producing formaldehyde from hydrogen and 
carbon monoxide is well known (Taylor and Marshall, 
J Phya Chem, 29, 1140, 1925) This method of 
producing atomic hydrogen m controlled amounts by 
regulating the intensity of illumination of ammonia 
and other molecules showing diffuse spectra is well 
adapted to the study of reactions induced by intro- 
duemg atomic hydrogen m various gas mixtures 
Such studies are m progress here 

Hdoh S Taylor 
John R Bates 



Princeton, New jersey. 
Mar 4 


Intensities In the Atmospheric Oxygen 
(Intercombination) Bands 
We have made exact intensity measurements of the 
A group of the absorption bands of oxygen at X7600 A 
with the Bid of the ‘ raster ’ method of Frerichs,* 
using a 6 4 metre concave grating, infra red sensitive 
plates, and three different lengths of light path, re- 
spectively 14, 33, and 60 metres It was found that 
the exponential absorption law I holds for 

these absorotion lines , for the 33 metre light path, 
assuming that the peaks of our photograms can be 
identified with the true absorjition co efficient, we 
find for the strongest Imo an absorption of 

27 per cent 

I^owing the temperature of the absorbmg gas 
(air, room temperature) and the true energies of the 
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rotational levels* it is possible to compute the tran 
sition probabilities of the rotational levels, smce the 
Boltzmann factor is exactly known According to 
Mulliken, these bands are a -*Z combmation, the 
nound level of the molecule bemg the *2 state The 
lines obey the followmg relatione 


Pm(}) =.F’'0) -ltd + 1) . -RiO) - 1) 

P»(3) -‘P'(J) . Ri(3) ^F'U) - -P 1 (J) 

The intensity relations (not hitherto known for inter 
combination bands of this t 3 rpe) which are found to 
hold are as follows (omitting the Boltzmann factor 
e-mv) 

Intensity of P,(;) =i(j +2) ii,(j) =l{} - 1) 

P,0)=i0+1) RA3)=m 


For small values of j, there are small deviations 
which we beheve to be real and which are proper 
tional to reciprocal values of j The summation rule 
P%i3) +P*»(j) +f*j0) +1 18 therefore obeyed 

only for the higher values of j The mean error of the 
measurements, of which a full account will bo given 
later m the Zeita t Phya , is about 3 4 per cent 

W H J Childs 
R Meokb 

Physikalisches Institut d Univ , 

Bonn, Feb 20 


■ K Trerich*, Zt%U / Pha$ , ti, 801 
• R U Bad««r u R Meoke, ZeiU f 


The Hybrldity of DnaopbUz melznogaater 

I XU very much attracted by Prof Jeffrey’s remarks 
in Nature of Mar 16 on the hybndity of DroaophUa 
melanogaater, partly because 1 also think hybndisation 
(mtemal or external) of me&t evolutionary import 
anoe But the tangle ot genetical and cytoloncal 
literature has obsoui^ so many of the issues involved 
that I feel Prof Jeffrey would do us a great service in 
elaboratmg Some of hia ideas and defining others 
What, for example, is a hybrid T How are we to 
define it and how are we to reco^ise it T These are 
questions that Prof Jeffrey with his clear out ideas 
will be able to answer directly The working geneticist 
and oytologist cannot deal with them so easily He 
cannot see the wood for the trees 

One would like to know also m simple terms how 
variation is connected with hybndity m, say, Droao 
^htla melanogaater and (Enothera Lamarckuma T Is 
it what Mendelians call ‘ segregation ’ T Or is it due to 
crossmg over ? Or can we perhaps ascribe it to an 
irritability of the germ plasm induced by the hybnd 
condition ? If we knew these thmgs we might be 
able to make some notable generalisations 

Agam, with regard to the pairing of chromosomes, 
I agree with Prof Jeffrey m attaching groat import 
ance to failure of pairing, but I hesitate to give it a 
general cause Does it happen for the same reason 
m Droaophija, (Enothera, Droaera, and Tradeacantta T 
Perhaps Prof Jeffrey can show that it is always due 
to hybndity, and that wilt be a great help m under 
standmg meiosis Perhaps he can show, also, that 
laggmg chromosomes are always due to the same 
condinon 

Finally the student would like to know what Prof 
Jeffrey Arnks of the cnticisms of DroaophUa workers, 
such as Metz, BSlaf, Huettner, Quy6not and Naville, 
and Zmtm Are their sug^tions, that Prof Jeffrey’s 
laggmg chromosomes m DroaophUa are really 03 rto> 
plasmic bodies, to be taken seriously, or are they 
merely irrelevant f 

C D Darlinotom 
J ohn Innes Horticultural Institution, 

Merton, Mar 20 
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Raman Effect In Water 

In a previous conomunication (Nature, Nov 16, 
1920) the pecuhar changes m the Raman bands for 
water m solutions of nitric acid were mentioned 
Work with many other strong electrolytes, acids, 
bases, and salts, has confirmed this behaviour Study 
of the bands with ice and with water at higher tem- 
peratures has revealed mteresting features connected 
with this Pure water gives thr^ bands correspond- 
mg to infra red wave len^hs of about 3 12, 2 93, 
and 2 79 n, which are diffuse and merge into one 
another In electrolytic solutions, however, these 
three bands become harper with mcreasmg concen- 
tration of the electrolyte The band correspondmg 
to 3 12 /i gradually diminishes m intensity until, in 
very concentrated solutions, it entirely disappears 
On the other hand, the band corresponclmg to 2 79 
which is the weakest of the three m pure water, 
becomes stronger m mtensity with increasing pro 
portion of the electrolyte, until, m very strong solu- 
tions, it becomes equal m intensity to the central band, 
which IS the most intense of the three m pure water 

A study of the variation with temperature of the 
distribution of the intensities of these three bands has 
shown a similar behaviour, the band corTes{ionding 
to 3 12 M dimmishmg in mtensity with increasing 
temperature, while that for 2 79 /t increases Crystal- 
Ime ice has shown on entirely different behaviour 
The intensity of the central band is the same as in 
water But the band corresponding to 3 12 n is 
stronger m mtensity than m water, the band for 
2 79 M bemg weaker still m ice Thus the behaviour 
of water m electrolytic solutions, instead of being 
similar to that in crystallme ice, is exactly opposite 
to It It behaves more hke water at higher tempera 
tures This is a surprising result, bemg contrary to 
existmg ideas regaramg the nature of water in 
solutions 

I Ramakribhna Rao 

Wheastone Laboratory, 

Kmg’s College, 

London, W C 2 


Dipole Moment of some Organic Halides 
In a note published in Nature (Mar 16, 1929), 
Prof P N Ghosh pointeil out from the results 
of Mahanti and Das Gupta (Ind Jour Phya , 3, 467 , 
1929) that the OH radical is mamly responsible for 
produemg the dipole moment m the case of the 
saturated normal alcohols, whether the carbon cham 
18 open or closed, long or short Recently (in a paper 
commumcated to Phya Ze%t ) Mahonti has shown 
that the dipole moment is sensibly constant tor a 
homologous senes and its magnitude depends on the 
nature of the polar group, radical, or atom in the 
corresponding Komologues Accordmg to his view, 
all the alkyl chlondes should have a dipole moment 
of the order of 2 x 10‘»* e s u and the bromides of 
the order of I 79 x 10->* e 8 u I have determmed 
the diTOle moments of a few organic hahdes by a 
heterodyne method and they agree well with the views 
and resets of Mahanti They are 

/I X 10« 

Propyl chloride 2 07 

Allyl chlonde 1 99 

Propyl bromide 1 78 

D N Sen Gupta 

Applied Physios Laboratory, 

Umversity College of 
Science and Technology, 

Calcutta, Feb 11 
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Earth Movements m the Delta of the Rhone 

R D Oldham. F R S 


D eltas are essentially areas of mstabibty 
The very existence of a largo delta is depend 
ent on changes of level of the land, and not merely 
a general subsidence, but a special local sinking 
of the deltaic region m comparison with the sur 
rounding land Nor is this all, for there can be 
few deltas, if any, in which the general movement 
in a downward section has not been interrupted 
at intervals by one m the opposite direction, and 
m which more or less extensive areas of upraised 
alluvium cannot be found To this rule the delta 
of the Rhone is no exception, but there is no other 
instance in which the amount of this change can 
bo measured, or the date fixed at which it took 
place, with so close a degree of accuracy as can be 
done for some of the changes which have taken 
place at the mouth of the Rhone 

Readers of Natube may remember that this 
subject was referred to in articles on “ Problems 
of the Rhone Delta ”, which appeared in the issues 
of July 4, II, and 18, 1925 It was there pointed 
out that the geological work of M Q Denizot had 
demonstrated an uplift of the land in the pre 
historic past, by which the original alluvial deposit 
of the delta was raised to a level at which further 
accretion was brought to an end and an undulating 
land surface developed by denudation, a surface 
on which the Romans built their homes and monu- 
ments, and of which large areas are still in evidence, 
though a larger part has been buried under fresh 
deposits of idluvium formed at a later date It 
was also pointed out that there was evidence of 
a subsidence of the land, amounting to about 6 
metres, having taken place between the beginmng 
of the eighth and the end of the nmth centuries 
Since those articles were written, I have been able 
to collect a much larger volume of evidence bearing 
on the problems indicated in the earher articles, 
and an epitome of the results, as they aSect this 
question, of past changes of level, will probably 
be of mterest 

The position of the mouth of the Rhone in 
Roman times can be fixed with certainty and a 
fairly close approach to precision from the man 
time itmerary, first compiled m the first or second 
century of our era It lay sixteen Roman miles 
from tne port of Fossae Mananae, now represented 
by the seaside resort of Fos-sur Mer, and this would 
bnng it to the locahty where is pow the Grau de 
la Dent at the mouth of the Yieux Rhdne, or chan- 
nel occupied by the nver during the seventeenth 
century, the existing sea coast bemg at this point 
almost comcident with the ancient shore hne of 
pre Roman and early Roman times At Arles 
the channel of the Roman Rhone seems to have 
followed very closely the course of that m which 
It now flows, and local conditions preclude any wide 
depwture from it At about ten kilometres below 
Arles the channel can agam be fixed withm d|utow 
httits , a spur of the gravels of the Ckau pw an 
absolute bar on any course lying east of present 
one, and within less than 3 kilometres to the 
No 8165, VOI^ 1251 


west comes a spread of the old pre Roman land 
surface carved out of the upraised alluvium 
Within these narrow hmits the Roman Rhone must 
have flowed, hut below this there is no certainty, 
except that it never flowed past Passon or by any 
of the channels below that jwmt, which have been 
followed at various times from the twelfth century 
to the present day The most likely interpretation 
IS that it followed the general course of the present 
Aube de Bouio to near the shore of the Etang de 
Vaccarfts, thence southwards to the eagt of Fi^louse 
and the rums of the Abbey of St Ulmet, and then 
to the same general course as was followed by the 
last 8 or 10 kilometres of the seventeenth cen- 
tury channel, which is still known as the Vieux 
Rh6ne Measured along this course, the thirty 
Roman miles given m the itinerary as the distance 
by river from the mouth to Arles, would corre 
spend very closely with the actual length of channel 
With the end of the Roman dominion the records 
become scanty and fragmentary, imtil the close 
of the twelfth century, when we find an entirely 
different state of thmgs The seaport of Fossae 
had disappeared, the entrance to the mam channel 
of navigation was at the mouth of what is now the 
Etang do Gal4jon, on the western shore of which 
there is a group of low hills, then known as Odor, 
and later as La Roque Passing this a broad 
stretch of inland lagoons was traversed to the 
neighbourhood of Passon, where further progress 
was only possible along a smgle channel, narrow 
and barely deep enough to admit even those vessels 
of small tonnage by wnioh the bulk of the sea traffic 
of those days was carried This channel, known 
as the Grau de Passon, led into a wider and more 
open one commg down from Arles, and was the 
cause of constant anxiety to the council of that city, 
for fear that it might become blocked by obstacles 
to navigation Though called a ‘ CTau ’, which at 
the present day would suggest the mouth of a 
nver, the condition in the twelfth century was 
different , it is clear from later history that the 
real nver did not flow this way, and did not reach 
the so called grau until after the thirteenth century 
had run its course The channel was a passage 
between two lagoons, through which httle or no 
current flowed, and the question arises of how 
it could have originated It is certain that nothing 
of the sort exis^ in Roman times and that the 
track of vessels bound for Arles did not then 
run up the Etang de Gal4jon, and through that 
channel which is crossed by the railway from 
Arles to Port St Louis, immediately south of 
the station of La Porcelette Here a small irriga- 
tion canal, denvmg from the river, is all that 
remains to mark what was once the mam channel 
of navigation from Arles to the sea, then for a 
while of the nver itself, contmuing ultimately as 
a distnbutory until it was artificially closed, some- 
where about 1640, and ultimately convert^ mto 
an imgationoanal There is but one way m vrtiich 
a narrow channel lying, as this did, between broader 
02 
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spreads of water could have originated, and that is The depth of the channel at some time not later than 
a general subsidence of the country and submergence the ma of the fourteenth century was such that the 
of the lower levels , the narrow passage was across bottom stood at about 2 76 metres below mean sca- 
the strip of higher ground, known as the Plan du level, and m the twelfth century would probably 
!^urg, which may be desonbed as the backbone have been somewhat, though not materially, below 
of the country east of the Rhone Besides the this Adding these two together, we have proof of a 
Grau de Passon, at least one other channel was change of level amountmg to nearly 6 metres m all, 
opened across this barrier, but neither it nor any for, takmg the shallowest part of the channel, where 

the sohd land rose to its highest 
level along the depression, we find 
that a spot which up to the fifth 
century nad stood about 3 metres 
above sea level, m the twelfth 
lay about the same height below 
it, and this could only come about 
through a change in the relative 
height of land and sea, which 
may be described ^ a sinking 
of the land, or a rise of the sea, 
level, according to the point of 
view Four years ago this figure 
seemed excessive for the town of 
Arles, where remains of Roman 
structures on the banks of the 
Rhone show that here also there 
has been a change of level, which 
appeared to have amounted to 
about 6 metres, but not more 
than that In October last, how- 
ever, when visiting Arles, I found 
the river standing at an unusu- 
ally low level, and was able to 
examine the remains on the 
western bank more thoroughly 
than had previously been pos 
Bible, with the result that the 
amount of change since Roman 
days must be raised to a figure 
of quite 6 metres, or possibly 
more From this must be de- 
ducted an allowance for sub- 
sidence which took place in the 
eighteenth century of from a half 
to a whole metre, so that the 
evidence at Arles and at Passon 
confirm each other in showmg 
that the eastern delta along the 
present course of the Rhone stood 
somewhere about 6 metres lower 
in the twelfth than it did in the 
earher centuries of our era Sub- 
sidence of this amount, m a region 
of such low-lymg land and such 
low relief, must have had one 
other, if such there were, was as deep or convement result, that larm areas of the lower levels would 
for navigation permanently siii below the level of the sea, and, as 

Here, then, we have a defimte means of measunng a further consequence, there would come mto being 
the amount of subsidence which took place In a large area of shallow waters through which the 
Roman times the ground level of the bed of this river could extend its new delta with ^eat rapidity 
channel must have stood above the flood level of These new lands so formed gave rise to a number 
the Rhone, and at the present day the flood watersof of disputes over their ownership, and from the 
the :^one near Passon reach a height of about 2 76 evidence recorded and the maps which were made 
metres, from which we may conclude that the bottom to illustrate the claims of one party or another, it 
of the channel must originally have been about 3 has been possible to reconstruct the mam outhnes, 
metres above the mean sea-level of Roman times and m some oases even the details, of the geography 
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having taken place somewhere about a thousand 
years before our era The “ Ora mantima ” of 
Avienus, after describing the course of the Rhone 
from its source in the mountains, says that it enters 
a great marsh and mere, known in ancient times as 
Accion, and then, reaummg its character as a nver, 
gives off a branch towards the west On this follows 
immediately the mention of the bifurcation of the 
river and of Arles, from which it is easy to fix the 
position of the lake Acoion Hereabouts it is known 
that there was a great spread of water in the Middle 
Agee which has largely been silted up, disappear 
mg finally when the canal from Aiguesmortes to 
Beaucaire was constructed This drained away 
the permanent standing water, and all that is 



of the country as it stood after the subsidence was 
complete, but before the river had re estabhshed 
itself m its former temtory The result, however, 
has only been attamed after a considerable search 
among the ancient records , made possible by the 
care which is taken m France of their archives and 
the unfailing courtesy of the archivists m charge 
The date at which this subsidence took place is 
as important and mterestmg as the amount, and 
so far as the eastern delta no new evidence has 
appeared beyond that referred to in the earher 
article At the begmnmg of the eighth century 
the port of Fossae Marianae — which by this time 
had dropped the second word of its title — was stdl 
a mart of importance, a port of destination for sea 
borne commerce and, presumably, of 
transhipment into river going craft 
Its character was still the same as 
in Roman times, and we may con 
elude that the subsidence had either 
not yet commenced or, at any rate, 
had not gone far enough to affect the 
status of Fossae From the middle 
of the ninth century we find the 
Passon channel m full use, and 
nothing more is heard of Fossae as 
a seaport, for it had been superseded 
by Arles, which had become a port 
of destination for the overseas com 
merce of those times The bulk, if 
not the whole, of the change of level 
must have taken place between the 
commencement of the eighth and 
the latter half of the ninth century, 
and in the eastern delta the limit 
cannot be more closely drawn, but 
if we turn to the western delta we 
find that it also underwent a change 
of level comparable m amount with 
that which affected the eastern, and 
a charter of the year 788, conveymg 
a grant of land to the Abbey of 
Psalmodi, shows that the subsidence, 
if not complete, was at any rate far 
advanced at that date As the grant 
out of the customs of Fossae, made 
to the Abbey of Corbie in 716, shows 
that the subsidence had not yet made 
much progress, the two together put the bulk of the 
movement as having taken place within the limits 
of the eighth century, though doubtless overlapping 
it at either end, and this brief period of rapid 
change of level came between two much longer 
peru^ of httle or no change 
Interestmg as this would be m itself, it is by no 
means the whole story, for the maps of the eight 
eenth century make it clear that the latter part of 
that penod saw a renewal of downward displace 
ment of the level of the land, of shorter duration 
in time than that of the eighth century, and 
smaller m amount , the total change of level having 
been no more than a metre m aU, and possibly 
less More mterestmg, however, than thisy is the 
distmct suggestion of a change of level, not very 
different in amount from that ^ the eighth century, 
No. 3166, VoL 126] 


left to preserve the memory of a lake which had 
been important enough to be shown on a portolan 
map of Petrus Vesconte, is a tract of marshy 
ground, lying east of Bellegarde Though occupy^ 
mg the same position, this medieval- lake cannot 
be accepted as a contmuation, but must rather 
be regarded as a successor of that mentioned by 
Avienus, though not by the Roman geographers 
of the firet century or by later writers, even those 
contemporaneous wuth Avienus himself In this 
tiiere is nothmg either of contradiction or mconsist- 
ency, for the “ Ora mantima ”, though composed m 
the fffth century, was avowedly based on an ancient 
record, which modem scholarship has recognised as 
a Ore^ ‘ penplus ’ of about 600 B o , revised in 
part and at mtervals of later date It is to this 
penod that the lake Acoion must bo referred, which 
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had dwindled, in later Boman times, to a condition 
not unlike that of the marshes of Bellegarde before 
they were dramed m the eighteenth century 
History, m fact, seems to have repeated itself twice 
m this pmod, and the great spreul of water which 
may be inferred as havmg b^n ongmated by the 
eighth • century subsidence, was preceded by a 
similar one, resultmg from a subsidence, not greatly 
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FtO 3 — VarUtloDf, durlas Um UM 3000 yMti, In the hei(ht 
of the Ehone delta above lea level 


diffenng m magmtude, at somewhere about 1000 B c 
In both oases succeeding centuries saw the lake 
gradually dimimshmg as it became filled up and 
narrowed by the alluvial deposits of the Rhone 
Accepting this interpretation we may draw a 
graph of the level at which the delta stood, relative 
to tne present level of the sea, for the period dunng 
which there is any historical record The result 
is an mstructive and mteresting one, for we see that, 
while the change has been always downward, un- 
mterrupted by any appreciable upward movement 
dunng the last three thousand years, it has not 
been slow and oontmuous, but hmit^ to three 
penods dunng which the change was more or less 
rapid, separated bv much more prolonged penods 
duruig wmch no change took place, or only to an 
inappreciable extent 


It is natural to mquire whether these changes 
were localised m the delta of the Rhone, or formed 
part of a widespread change m the level of the 
Mediterranean It is scarcely possible that a change 
of 20 feet at I^asson would not have extended so 
far as Fos, only ten miles away, and this may well 
be the explanation of the fact that an inmortant 
and prosperous town, such as was Fossae Mananae 
m its pnme, has left no remains of buildmgs 
adequate to its former importance, the site of the 
docks, warehouses, and public buildings havmg sunk 
beneath the sea Farther afield, however, the evi- 
dence becomes contradictory and unconnncmg , 
on one hand there is the existence, at several 
places along the coast, of Roman constructione, 
which archaeologists have descnbed as the remains 
of piers, harbours, and fish-stews, but the mterpre 
tation IS a matter of opimon and open to argument , 
on the other hand, there are structures which must 
ongmally have been built above sea level, and are 
now partially submerged, but none of these gives 
positive proof of more than a very few feet of change, 
though they are not inconsistent with movement 
of larger amount The question calls for fuller 
mvestigation, and until this has been earned out it 
is impossible to assert that the changes of level 
which can be recognised m the deltas were not 
localised to that region , for the present they can- 
not with safety be regaled as havmg any beanng 
on the question of whether there has been a wide 
spread change m the relative level of land and sea, 
affectmg simultaneously and as the result of a 
common cause any large fraction of the Mediter 
ranean, to say nothmg of the Atlantic Ocean as 
well 


Diet and the Teeth ^ 


I N the course of Prof B Mellanby’s researches on 
nckets m dogs, which led to the discovery of 
the antirachitic vitamm, now known as vitamm D, 
it was noticed that defects m calcification were not 
confined to the long bones, but occurred also m the 
jaws and teeth of animals mamtamed cm defective 
diets Mrs Mellanby followed up this point, and 
dunng the last decade has published numerous 
papers upon the mfiuenoe of the diet upon the teeth, 
and also upon the relationship between dental 
structure and disease A detailra account of this 
work IS m preparation, and is being published m 
three parts the present volume is the first of Hie 
senes and is being followed by Part H , upon dental 
structure in other animals than the dog, and upon 
the production of dental disease, and by Part III , 
upon the structure of human teeth and we relation- 
sh^ between structure and canes 
The dog was selected as Hie experimental animal 
of dioice, smee wide variations m dentid structure 
cm be readily produced it is, moreover, omni- 
vorous, like man, and can be readily kept in health 
under strict laboratory conditions , it is easy to 
handle, and its teeth can be readily examm^ at 
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any tune lake man also it shows a deciduous and 
permanent dentition 

The report desenbes m detail the various pomts 
to which attention was paid m each of the expen- 
mental ammals , notes were made of the general 
health as well as of the condition of the mouth , 
macroscopic examination of the teeth and radio- 
graphs of the ]awB and teeth dunng life were 
followed by mioroscopic examination m the teeth 
and related structures post-mortem, special atten- 
tion being directed to the large camassials m the 
upper and lower ]aws The vanous grades of 
oaicification are best studied m photomicrographs 
of ground sections of the teeth, of which numwous 
excellent reproductions are moluded m the report , 
at the same time enlarged photographs (» the 
crowns readily show up deficiencies m wcifioation 
of the enamel 

The standard basal diet used throughout had the 
following composition cooked cereal 100-200 gm., 
separated mdk powder 10 30 gm , raw ‘ lean ’ meat 
10-20 m , oil or fat 10 c c , orange juice 3 6 c c , 
brewers yeast 5- 10 gm .and sodium chlonde 1-4 gm 
If 3 0 0 of the oil ccmsists of ood-liver oil, perfect 
health and perfect dental sHuoture are observed, 
indicating that the diet is tiow adequate Small 
quantities of fat-sdiuble vitamm occur m the mtCk 
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powder and m the fat remauung between the fibres 
of the leaui meat, but not sufficient to prevent the 
development of marked rickets and gross defects 
m dental structure when the fat used contains httle 
or none of this factor 

The following influence the structure of the teeth 
the diet, especially its vitamin D, calcium and 
phosphorus and cereal content , the rate of growth 
and previous dietetic history of the animal or its 
mother and certam environmental conditions Of 
these the most important is the vitamm D intake 

When this work was begun, vitamm D had not 
been differentiated from vitamm A , many experi- 
ments were earned out to determme the distnbu 
tion amongst foodstuffs of the calcifying factor , m 
general it was found m foods which were known also 
to be sources of vitamm A, but certam discrepancies 
were observed, which m the light of later know 
ledge are readily oxplamed by the fact that the two 
vitamins are different entities In some respects 
the tooth of the dog appears to form a more dehcate 
test for the calcifying vitamm than the nckety 
rat, differences m potency among a series of 
vegetable oils bemg readily observed , thus coconut 
oil contams a fair quantity, and it is also present m 
some samples of araohis oil , rapeseed, palm kernel, 
and cottonseed oils contain httle or none, and it is 
absent from ohve and linseed oils and vegetable 
margarines Certam animal fats form much richer 
sources, most notably cod hver oil , it is also present 
in beef -suet and butter, but is absent from lard and 
hydrogenated animal fats 

Calcification of tlie teeth and jaws is also greatly 
improved by whole milk and egg yolk , cabbage 
may have a shght effect, but no calcifying vitamm 
was detected in carrot , and extensive experiments 
showed that protein, such as meat protein, case- 
inogen, eggwhite or legumes, carbohydrate, such as 
glucose or a diastatic digest of a cereal, lemon juice 
(as a rich source of vitamm C) and yeast (as a rich 
source of vitamm B) had no influence m improvmg 
the structure of the teeth of puppies on the basal 
diet 

Mammalian hver fat, which contains abundant 
vitamm A, had httle effect on calcification , com 
plementary to this result is the more recent findmg 
that irradiated ergosterol, a source of vitamm D 
unmixed with vitamm A, exerts an extremely 
powerful influence upon the calcification of the 
teeth 

Vitamin D was found to be destroyed by pro 
longed exposure to heat with simultaneous oxygena 
tion of the fat contammg it, the actual conditions 
necessary depending on the fat treated , at the 
same time some evidence was obtained that harm- 
ful products were actually produced by this treat 
ment in ood-hver oil and butter Methylation of 
cod-liver oil also resulted m considerable destruc 
tion 

Smoe the hardness of bones and teeth is due to 
their oontmt of calcium and phosphorus deposited 
as morgamc salts in the (uiginal orgamc matnx, 
it 18 clear that the diet must ooptain botl^ these 
elements if calcification is to proceed normally 
The foqperunents of Mrs» Mellanby have indicated, 
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however, that the amount of each present m the 
diet and the Ca P ratio are of little significance m 
promoting or hmdenng calcification as compared 
with the intake of vitamm D In the rat, on the 
other hand, rickets cannot be produced unless the 
Ca P ratio is high In puppies, when vitamm D 
IS abundant m the diet, perfect calcification of the 
teeth occurs oven when the calcium intake is very 
low , on the other hand, when the vitamm D mtake 
IS moderate or low, addition of a calcium salt, such 
as the carbonate or phosphate, results in defimte 
improvement of calcification Thus butter con- 
tammg moderate amounts of vitamm D is more 
effective as a calcifymg agent when separated milk 
18 added to the diet, the latter actmg as a source of 
calcium, and butterfat which contams no calcium 
IS less efficient than butter The effect of the 
addition of calcium depends not only on the absolute 
vitamm D mtake, but also on that relative to the 
nature of the cereal m the diet 

One of the most mterestmg results obtamed m the 
course of the work is the fact that varying the 
nature of the cereal m the diet, all other con- 
stituents being the same, also vanes the degree of 
calcification of the bones and teeth With oatmeal 
as the cereal the structure of the teeth is the most 
defective, with white flour the least , other cereals 
he between these two m the potency of their anti- 
calcifying effect, m order, other preparations of 
oats, rye, barley, maize, the germ of wheat and 
maize, wholemeal flour and rice , bran has no 
influence, whilst rye germ exerts a positive oalci 
fymg effect Examination of the various con 
stituents of oatmeal showed that the anti calcifymg 
factor was not the fat or the protem, although it 
might m part accompany these constituents when 
extracted , nor was it related to the carbohydrate, 
nucleic acid, or calcium and phosphorus content, 
or to the acid base ratio of the cereal Rye germ, 
as well as ergot of rye, were shown to contam small 
quantities of vitamm D , after the fat had been 
extracted from the former, and with it the vitamm, 
the residue had a definite anti calcifymg influence 
Destruction of this factor occurred on heating the 
cereal with 1 per cent hydrochloric acid or caustic 
sods for 1} hours , heatmg alone had httle effect 
Maltmg also result^ in some destruction, provided 
the germinated cereal was allowed to stand for a 
few days before consumption 

Since the cereal forms the chief energy producing 
constituent of the diet, varying its amount in the 
diet varies also the number ol calories available, 
and withm hmits, the growth rate oi- the puppy 
On the same diet more rapidly growing ammais 
have worse calcified teeth than those growing more 
slowly, hence, to obtain oomparable results, it is 
necessary to hmit the food consumption of a series 
of animals to that of the one with the smallest 
appetite 

Experiments on the infiuenoe of environment 
on tooth calcification mdicated that confinement 
played no paert , the important factor in this con- 
nenon is exposure to sunshme Similarly, irradia- 
tion of the animal by a meroury-vslpour lamp 
resulted m iipj^ved deification, but under the 
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conditions used was not so effective as adding that the structure of the teeth of puppies depends 
cod'liver oil to the diet , irradiation of various almost entirely upon the intake of vitamm D 
food materials also improv^ their calcifying action Evm although the diet given was soft and pappy, 
for example, ohve oil, butterfat, oatmeal, and perfectly formed teeth and well-developed jaws were 
maiee germ, due to the production of vitamin D product, provided a sufficiency of the vitamm was 
from the ergosterol present m them , as was to be given Exercise of the jaws appears to depend 
expected, even small amounts of irradiated ergo u^n the general health , givmg an animal some 
sterol can give nearly perfect calcification thmg hard to gnaw will not produce well developed 

Vitamm D can be stored m the body , hence jaws when the vitamin intake is low 
offspring from a mother well supphed with it show The apphcation of these results to man and the 
ffreater resistance to an imperfect diet than young relationship of structure to dental disease will form 
from a mother kept herself on this diet , evidence the subjecte of Parts II and III of Mrs Mellanby’s 
was obtained that the mother suppbes the young reports Considenng that nckets occurs m both 
from her own stores when her intake is deficient man and the dog, it might be expected that diet 
The structure of a tooth is permanent, so that would have an influence upon the structure of 
variations m the diet at different penods will be human teeth Caries of the teeth, however, does 
lefiected m variations m its structure , in contra not occur m the latter, so that a relationship be 

distinction, imperfectly calcified bone will be re tween this disease and structure must be deter 

absorbed when the diet is mmroved Improve- mined m other ammals or in man himself Some 
ment of a bad diet will be reflected immediately evidence of such a relationship has already been 
m improved calcification of the later-formed published (see, for example, the British Denial 
dentme , but a change from a good to a bad diet Journal, 1928 , July 16) , the final reports will be 
will have little immediate effect owmg to the avail awaited with interest, owing to the importance of 
ability of the body’s stores of vitamin D such a conclusion for the prevention of human 

The work here presented proves convincingly dental disease 


Obituary 

went to Chma in 1842 to collect plants for the 
Royal Horticultural Society, and afterwards, m 
1848, on behalf of the East India Company, intro 
duced the tea plant into India But Fortune’s 
work was carried on m other parts of Chma 
Henry’s collections wore chiefly of dried plants, and 
he wisely sent those first made to Kew, whore 
they were received by Thiselton Dyer with high 
appreciation for their examination soon showed 
that a new flora was bemg tapped For example, 
the collections from Hupeh (made m 1888), a 
botaracally unexplored country, were found to 
contam 600 new species of plants and 20 new genera 
It was here that Henry came across the flowering 
tree Damdia This is now well known m Great 
Britain, but the seed was not sent home by Henry 
Veitch, of Chelsea, sent out E H Wilson, who 
afterwards became famous for his collecting work, 
and the latter obtamed the seed 
After a year’s leave at home, where Henry foimd 
himself eagerly welcomed m botanical circles, he 
returned to Shanghai, and was soon transferred 
to Formosa (which had not then been made over 
to Japan) Durmg three years spent there he 
collect assiduously and greatly ennehed our 
knowledge of Formosan plants, publishing later a 
first account of the flora of Formosa Henry had 
for some time previously ceased to practise medi- 
cme In 1896, Sir Robert Hart transferred him 
to Mengtse in southern Yunnan In this region 
he colleoted extensively, and sent home large 
collections containing many new species He dis- 
covered the wild tea plant whilst explormg the 
virgin forests in the mountains south of the Bed 
Elver in south-east Yunnan This plant had not 
previously been discovered out « Assam He 
was afterwafds stationed at Ssemao, where his 
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Prof Aitou stink Henry 

A ugustine henry was bom on July 2, 1867, 

commg of an old Derry family, and possessmg 
to the full the delightful characteristics of the Irish 
race He was educated at Queen’s College, 
Galway and Belfast, and was tramed as a medical 
man, being L R C F , Edinburgh He began his 
career as an attached medical officer of the Chmese 
Impenal Customs at Shanghai In 1882 ho was 
apTOinted m this capacity to the Customs Station 
at lohang on the Yangtze, where ho remamed for 
seven years Here he commenced to mterest 
himself m the flora, following m the footsteps of 
earber medical officers in India, such as Walhch, 
Falconer, Cleghom, Hooker, etc As with these 
officers, it was doubtless the medicinal possibihties 
of the many unknown plants which aroused Henry’s 
mterest at the outset Even more than in India, 
China IS the home of the matena mediea, the great 
therapeutic value of many bulbs, roots, and leaves 
of common plants bemg known to Hie Chmese 
Hie legendary Emperor, Ohennung, was, so tradi- 
tion has it, a great exponent ol the medicmal 
values of plants So keen was this mterest that 
it is said that Cbennung had a glass window fitted 
mto the wall of his stomach in order to study the 
reactions of diffment plants on the alimentary 
sjnitem I Henry will be remembered m horti- 
cultural cureles as the mtroduoer of the beautiful 
IMivm Umryi and many other Chmese plants 
It was durmg his sojourn at Ichang that Henry 
doinmenoed his eitolorations and mvestigations 
into the flidra, and thus became the first of a select 
]!i6nd adventurous spirits who mvestigated the 
of central and western China One rare- 
deoeHor there had been. Robert Fortune, who first 
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inexhaustible energy resulted in collections of 
equally rare and interesting plants 

Dunng his numerous explorations Henry’s 
interest had been aroused in trees and m the 
forests When he finally returned home in 1900, 
after having accomplish^ what would have satis 
fied many men as a life’s work, he therefore deter- 
mmed to study forestry For this purpose, being 
then forty five years old, he joined the French 
Forestry School at Nancy, whore he passed nearly 
two years, 1902-3 It was in the latter year that, 
being on furlough, I accompamed the senior class 
of that school on a tour of the Vosges and first met 
Henry, who formed one of the class To those 
who knew that dehghtful personality, it will be 
unnecessary to say that Henry was the hfe and soul 
of the party, and his quaint Irishisms and anecdotes, 
rendered into h>ench with a rich Insh brogue, were 
an unfailing source of merriment 

In connexion with his forest work, Henry will be 
chiefly remembered for his collaboration with the 
late H J Elwes m producing the groat standard 
uork on “ The Trees of Great Britain and Ireland ”, 
which was published in parts between 1906 and 
1913 

It was whilst engaged on this work that Henry 
was appointed to the first readership in forestry 
founded in 1907 in the new School of Forestry at 
Cambridge From that appouitment he starteil 
a second life’s work At Cambridge ho was chitfly 
interested in carrying out breeding experiments 
connected with trees, chiefly elms, on Mendelian 
lines — a piece of research work which, for some 
nurposes, may have practical results In 1913, 
Henry was appointed professor of forestiy in the 
College of Science, Dublin, the chair being after- 
wards absorbed (m 1926) in the Irish National 
University In addition to the " Trees of Great 
Britam ” he published “ Forests and Trees in 
Relation to Hygiene ”, and many papers m the 
Kew Bulletin and other scientific pubbcations 
His travels, apart from China, in the forests of 
North Amenca and a considerable portion of 
Europe, gave him an intimate knowledge of the 
species of trees of many types, a knowleago which 
was ever at the disposal of all 

Henry had a wide circle of fnends in many walks 
of life, and many will remember the kmdly face, 
great energy, and ever ready humour which 
rendered so many excursions of the Royal Arbon- 
cultural Societies the more enjoyable for his 
company E P Stebbino 


Pbof F V Theobald 

Frbdkbiok Vincent Theobald died on Thursday, 
Mar 6, at his residence, Ww Court, Wye, Kent, at 
sixty-one years of age Though a comparatively 
young man, he had not had good health for some 
time, bemg very susceptible to chills Last Easter 
he niade a marveHous recovery from pneumoma, 
but it undoubtedly left its mark in the form of a 
weakened heart ^me six we<^ ago, when aodut 
to leave the house for a much-needed change, he 
liecame HI and was ordered to bed He seemed to 
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be progressing satisfactorily when bronchitis set m, 
and this in his weakened state led to his death 

The son of the late J P Theobald of Kingston- 
upon Thames, Theobald’s early days were passed 
at his home and at St Leonards He then went to 
St John's College, Cambridge From a very early 
age he was attracted to all foiras of Nature study, 
and at the early age of eight, with childish en- 
thusiasm, ho sot himself the task of writing the 
“ Fauna of Sussex ” The pages in a boyish hand 
writing showed such promise that his parents 
deemed them worthy of binding, and they form an 
interesting first volume to his manv subsequent 
works 

Of Theobald’s later entomological work much 
could be written After taking his degree he 
became an extension lecturer in economic zoology 
for the University of Cambridge, but on the opening 
of the South Eastern Agricultural College in 1894 
he gave this uj), taking up the post of lecturer in 
agricultural zoology at Wvc 

Besides the many reports of economic entomology 
which have appeared from Tluobald’s pen, he 
published ‘ Agricultural Zoology ”, a standard text 
book, and “ Insect Pests of Fruit ”, a large reference 
work which soon found favour amongst the fruit 
growers not onl> of Kent but also of Britain 
generally About this time ho was also engaged 
upon work on mosquitoes, and having completed 
his ‘ Monograph of the Mosquitoes of the World ”, 
he turned his attention to the Aphidiie This was 
some twenty years ago, and although the third and 
last volume of his monograph on the “ Plant Lice 
or Aphid-e of Great Britain ” appeared a ytar ago, 
he was still at w ork upon the grouji at the time of 
his death 

Among the numerous si lentific distinctions which 
came TlKHibald’s way were* the election to honorary 
memliership of the Socn^t^ nationale d’Acclimata 
tion de France, from which ho received the Grande 
MMaille Isidore Geoffroy Saint Hilaire , Soci^t4 
pour I’Etude Agnculturale Zoologique de Bor 
doaux , Socidte do Medicine tropicalo de Pans , 
Association of Economic Entomologists of the 
United States, and the Royal Horticultural Society 
of Bntain, etc He was made an Officer of the 
Imperial Ottoman Order of the Osmanieh , he 
was also a Mary Kingsley medallist (University 
of Liverpool) and a fellow of the Entomological 
Society of London , onlv a few years ago he was 
presented with the Victona gold medal of honour 
of the Royal Horticultural Society He was slsd 
an early president of the Society of Economic 
Biologists , and at one time was vice-pnncipal of 
the South-Eastern Agnoultural College 

From 1900 to 1904 Theobald was entrusted with 
the arrangement of the economic zoology collection 
at the British Museum and resigned his agnoultural 
zoology professorship m the University of London 
In 1920 he ceased to hold the post of lecturer at 
Wye College, devoting his time to advisory and 
research work under the Mmistry of Agnoulture, 
! and though this work was pnmanly for the south- 
eastern province of Enghind, he had much oorre- 
I spondenoe from dthw parts of the world 
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Theobald wa$ not a oolleotor in the ordinary 
sense oi the word, and was always against the 
formation of mere collections of dried insects , he 
got together, however, what is probably the finest 
collection m existence of insects of economic im- 
portance, showing the various stages and damage 
done by these pests In his work he may at times 
have appeared too hasty in his summing up of 
obscure matters and so opened himself to criticism, 
but m time his cntics were usually compelled to 
come round to his way of thinking " 

Of a kmdly and gemal nature, Theobald was 
always more than re^y to help with advice those 
who came to him for assistance, and the present 
wnter, who had the pnvilege of being in close 
touch with him for mneteen years, will always be 
pateful to him for his ever-ready help He was 
buned m Wye Churchyard on Monday, Mar 10, 
being borne from the house by colleagues and 
students of the College to which ho had mven so 
much of his time C A W D 


We regret to announce the death m his sixty- 
second year of Prof Robert Franz Psohorr, which 
occurred quite unexpectedly on Feb 23 m Munich 
Prof Psohorr occupied the chair of organic chem- 
istry at the Techmeal High School m Charlotten- 
burg From the Chemtker Ztxiung we learn the 
followmg particulars of his career Bom and 
educated in Munich, he began the study of chemistry 
there imder Adolph von Baeyer Part of his 
student course was also spent with Bamberger at 
Zurich and with Knorr at Jena, where he graduated 
in 1893 Attracted to Berlin by Emil i^cher, he 


began there his well known work on the s 3 mthesis 
of derivatives of phenanthrene, which at once 
established his reputation Thereafter Psohorr’s 
chief mterest lay m the mvestigation of the con- 
stitution of the alkaloids denved from phenanthrene 
Shortly after his arrival in Berlin, Pschorr was 
appomted to a responsible position m the Univer- 
sity Chemical Institute, ana m 1914 he was elected 
to succeed Liebermann at Charlottenburg During 
his later years he devoted considerable attention 
to the mvestigation of coal-tar He mterested 
himself greatly m the student-life of Berlm, and 
became the first president of the students’ hostel 
at Charlottenburg He was the recipient of many 
academic honours, and was one of the editors of 
the Benehte der deulachen chemtschen GeseUachaft 


We regret to announce the followmg deaths 
Prof O A Gibson, emeritus professor of mathe 
mattes in the University of Glasgow, aged seventy one 
years 

M Armand Solvay, president of the Soci6t4 Solvay, 
and honorary member of the Society of Chemical 
Industry, who was the son of Ernest Solvay, the 
pioneer of the ammonia soda process, on Feb 2. aged 
sixty three years 

Dr J W L Spence, who was associated with 
Rontgen m his early investigation of X rays, and was 
one of the founders of the Radiological Department of 
Edinburgh Infirmary, on Mar 16 
Sir David Wilson, Bart , honorary treasurer and 
formerly chairman of directors and convener of the 
science committee of the Highland and Agricultural 
Society of Scotland, on Mar 8, aged seventy four 
years 


News and Views. 


Ma Richabd Imwaros, pioneer m mining and re 
lated operations m various parts of the world cele 
brates his nmetieth birthday on April 22, an event the 
more auspicious in view of his mamtenance of personal 
vigour Bom at Houghton Regis and educated at 
Soulbury, Mr Inwards early engaged in and after 
wards adopted as a career nuning prospection work, 
alhed also with managerial duties He has reported 
on mining enterprises in Great Bntam, Norway, 
Portugal, Austria, Squth America, and Mexico , m 
deed we think he has an even wider range of countnee 
to his credit Elected president of the Royal Meteoro 
logical Soeiety in 1894, Mr Inwards served for two 
years , his presidential addresses were entitled respec- 
tively, “ Some Phenomena of the Upper Air ”, and 
“ Weather Fallacies ” He was also author of an m 
teieetmg paper ‘‘Turner's Representations 6f Light- 
ning ”, sbowmg that the artist's representations might 
be pla^ Bide by side wvbh photographs of lightning, 
and would be found to convey faithfully to the mind 
all that the highest powers of sight can perceive in 
the p^wiomona Mr Inwards once wrote regarding 
popular weather pro|dietB “ The stock-in trade of a 
prophet is of a slender and cheap description He 
must have an mve^pre mind, a store of self-confidence, 
a keen memory fdrsueceSsos, and a prompt forgetful- 
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ness of failures ” Mr Inwards has been a fellow of the 
Royal Astronomical Society for many years 

Classical education, as a contribution to general 
culture of the mind, is by no means to be held m small 
repute by those whose training has directed them into 
scientific channels of thought We sympathise with 
the view that everyone, inoludmg the scientific worker, 
has much to learn from the classics, and here we evi 
dently have the support of the Archbishop of York, 
who discussed the matter m his presidential address to 
the Classical Association on “ The Distinctive Excel 
lencies of Greek and Latm ” To look back on to a 
past age, to examine and to assimilate something of 
the spmt of the sources of our present day civilisation, 
IS a delight and a profitable recreation such as we could 
wish all monbers of the scientific professions to m)oy, 
for the distmotive exoellenciee of Gredc and Latin are 
unquestionable In so far as there are schools whence 
youHi passes out mto the world pruned with scientific 
facts and figures but ignorant almost of the v«y 
existence of ancient civilisations, we would support 
the ekdms of the humaiuties-rliteraturo, history, 
philosophy— to reoognit^on, but we would atao remind 
Dr. Temple *b*t there are pUwes wheps neither the 
pte* fior the otqiport is nOeessary^^ where it it the 
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soientifio sptnt that la being stifled in a stuffy atmo 
sphere heavy with the odours of the past Dr Temple 
goes further than we can follow when he expresses 
alarm at the non classical educational trend of Great 
Bntam There is nothmg to get alarmed about in the 
spread of an honest search for knowledge , indeed, our 
feeling of alarm is reserved for the consequences of 
forgettmg that the need of a scientific age is a scientific 
education 

It 18 all very well to say that except for those who 
are to be specialists m the study or application of the 
natural sciences it is more important to know about 
European civilisation than to know about the solar 
system , but the inference that the advance of civihsa 
tion IS not very closely dependent on the progress of 
science is one which few students of mankind will 
admit It IS no doubt also very true to say that the 
most important of any human being’s relationships 
are those between himself and his God, and those be 
tween himself and his neighbours There is, however, 
no prohibition of the use of a more strictly theological 
term to express the scientific worker’s ‘ ultimate 
cause ’, no monopoly of a sense of the wonder and 
power of which no one is more acutely aware than the 
student of science , whilst as for a man’s relations 
with his neighbours, what better apprenticeship could 
he serve than that which demands of him exceptional 
patience and the stnctest mtegrity, and encourages 
him to regard his fellows as members of an inter 
national fraternity ? Does he thmk too highly of his 
abihty, an hour’s study of astronomy will convince 
him of his impotence Is he unaware of the powers 
that are at his command, chemistry, medicme, engm 
eenng will teach him more than will Greek and Latin 
Let him first learn his own language, learn to love it 
and learn to use it , then let him turn to foreign 
tongues, to such foreign tongues as are used to disclose 
meui’s mmd to day Above all, let him remember that 
the quest of truth will outlast himself, his generation, 
even his civilisation , that his dreams, his arts and his 
literature, however beautiful, may be forgotten a 
thousand years hence when men are still building on 
the scientific foundations he has laid to day 

Not very long ago the public, or at least that part 
of it which has any care for the beauties of the country 
side, was shocked at the ravages of quarrying opera 
tions at Malvern A project of a similar nature but 
even more senous in its oonsequencea is contemplated 
m Northumberland It will affect five miles of the 
finest stretch of Hadrian's Wall A company is to be 
formed to quarry the whinsill dyke in the neighbour 
hood of Shields-on the-Wall, Pell Crag, and House 
steads The site of the projected quames includes the 
finest and most oharactenstic of the Wall scenery 
About 200,000 tons of material will be removed 
annually, and evraitually, it is estimated, 100,000,000 
tons of whmstone will be taken away Although it is 
difficult to forecast the ultimate effect of its removal 
<>n the land surface, it Is certain that the landscape will 
he completely transformed and the meanmg of the 
Wall utteriy obscured The relation to the surrouitd- 
‘ng oountiy, which determined the sitmg of the Wall 
as a defoisive work, will vanish with mestiinable loss 
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to the study of Roman culture and military science m 
Britain The Wall will be left on the edge of a high 
cliff and be quite inaccessible from the south, for m 
some places quarrying may proceed to a depth of as 
much as 400 ft The beautiful scenery thus to be 
obliterated includes land around the fort at House 
steads, the Borcovicus of Roman times, lately pre 
seated to the National Trust by Mr J M Clayton 
A VIOOBOUS resolution of protest has been framed bv 
the Council of the Society of Antiquanes of Newcastle 
on Tyne , but the proposal is a calamity which calls 
for nothing loss than a national protest The Wall, like 
Stonehenge, is essentially a characteristic element in 
the history of British culture The magnitude of the 
financial interests involved should not be allowed to 
stand in the way of its safety and it should be saved 
as Stonehenge was saved in similar circumstances 
Hadnan’s Wall has been scheduled as an ‘ ancient 
monument ’ , but the existing law does not allow the 
surrounding countryside to be protecteil in this 
manner In a clash of historical and economic in 
terests of this magnitude, pressure should come from 
the nation as a whole to secure that commercial con 
siderations should give way and the law be amended 
to make it possible not only for the country adjoining 
the Wall and forming an integral part of the ancient 
line of defence to be declared a national park, but also 
that legal provisions should be so frameil as to make 
any similar situation impossible m the future 

As we have already announced, an exhibition of 
objects illustrating the culture of Zimbabwe ojiened 
in the Assyrian Basement of the British Museum on 
April 7 Among the chief contributors are the British 
Museum, the South African Museum of Capo Town, 
the Rhodesian Museum, Bulawayo, and the Queen 
Victona Memorial Museum, Salisbury The recent 
excavations of Miss Caton Thompson at Zimbabwe 
and of Mr A L Armstrong at Bambata, preparatory 
to the visit of the Bntish Association to South Afnca, 
are well represented It is intended that the exhibition 
should afford matenal for comparison with objects 
of a similar character from other parts of Africa 
Among the most interesting objects shown are those 
of carveil soapstone These include exiunples of the 
birds of prey, about two feet high, which originally 
formed the end ornaments of the perpendicular beams 
crowning the walls of the elliptical temple Four of 
these are shown with the stone pedestals of others 
which are decorated with various linear patterns — 
herring bone, basketry, chevrons, and lozwiges A 
short soapstone cylinder decorated with ‘ roSettes ’ is 
thought by some to be a symbol of fertihty Most 
remarkable for their decoration are the large flat 
soapstone trays, almost all of them broken in frag 
ments On t^ extenor of the reused nms is carving 
in medium relief Sometimes this imitates the 
appearance of plaited grass trays of similar shape, 
sometimes it shows scenes of animal bfe, especially 
long homed cattle One of the most remarkable is 
a hunting scene in which the hunter and his dog, 
baboons, a bird, and zebra appear This was published 
m the Timet of Apnl 7, aocon^ianying an article by 
Prof J L Mjrres, in which he sununansed the results 
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of Miss Caton Thompson’s work m their bearing on 
the proldem of the origin and date of Zimbabwe 

Th* Mimster of Health, Mr Arthur Greenwood, 
announced in the House of Commons on April 9 that 
the committee on post graduate medical education, 
composed of fourteen leading physicians and surgeons 
appointed by his predecessor, Mr Neville Chamberlain, 
in July 1926, has issued a report recommending the 
establishment of a British Post Graduate Hospital 
and Medical School The possibility of converting 
the West London Hospital, which does not possess 
a medical school, had first been considered by the 
committee, but it was foimd that the capital cost of 
conversion and equipment would not be less than 
£400,000, while the cost of maintenance would be at 
least £100,000 a year exclusive of the medical school 
Moreover, the site, covering only 2| acres, did not 
allow of any further expansion The hospital finally 
chosen was the Hammersmith Hospital in Duoane 
Road, buih m 1906, containing 400 beds in modem 
wards, which was transferred from the now extinct 
Boards of Guardians to the London County Council 
on Apnl 1 The hospital will continue to be supported 
by the rates, and the Government has decided to 
contribute from the public funds a sum of £260,000 
for building and equipping a medical school as well 
as to provide grants for its maintenance through the 
University of London An appeal will shortly be 
made to the public for funds to establish a residential 
hostel m the centre of London for the use of students 
of both sexes, not only in medicine but also in other 
arts and sciences, from the Dominions and Colonies 
The Committee’s report has been published by His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office as a White Paper (9d net) 

The Radium Commission has issued a statement 
on the progress of the national organisation which it 
18 engaged in setting up The cardinal feature of the 
Commission’s policy has been the concentration of 
national radium at a limited number of centres m 
England, Scotland, and Wales, where there are medical 
schools with complete clinical courses, and where 
treatment of patients can be combined with education 
in approved methods of radium therapy Of these 
centres 12 have already been nominated, and will be 
recognised as ‘ National Radium Centres ’ as soon as 
they have complied with the requirements of the Com 
mission They are as follows — Birmingham, Bnstol, 
Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle, Sheffield, 
Aberdeen, Dundee, Edmburgh, Glasgow, and Cardiff 
In every instance the channel of communication be 
tween the Commission and the centre is the medical 
feKiulty of the local university, and loans of radium 
are bemg restncted in each area to one hospital selected 
by the faculty By these means it should prove 
possible to avoid the dangers and futilities of splitting 
up the limited national stock of radium mto small 
quantities, which would not only give mefCective 
results, but also contribute httle, if anythmg, to a 
national controlled and co ordmated study and practice 
of radium therapy 

Lomooh has been treated as a separate and special 
problem, m view oiTits position as the metropolis of 
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the whole country Here no centre of the normal 
type is being set up, but steps have been taken to 
organise two centres to carry out special work of 
general and national importance One of these, the 
Westminster Hospital, has been experimenting, on 
behalf of the Commission, for several months past 
with a ‘ bomb ’ (contammg 4 gm of radium), m order 
to detemune the value of long-distance radium 
therapy The other London centre which is being 
orgamsed by the Commission is one for the develop, 
ment of post graduate teaching in radium therapy— 
a prune and urgent need— and the facilities which 
will be provided will be available for the benefit of 
qualified medical practitioners from any part of Great 
Bntam This centre will be located at the Radium 
Institute and the Mount Vernon Hospital (North- 
wood), which institutes for these purposes are being 
reorganised as a joint teaching centre styled the 
“ Mount Vernon and Radium Institute ”, under a 
single control, so far as medical services, teaching, 
and researoh are concerned 

Mr Henry Twttchin, who died at Nice on Mar 19, 
hds left the whole of his property, with the exception 
of Certain minor legacies, to the Eugenics Society 
The bequest is accompanied by no conditions, except 
that the capital is to remam intact Mr Twitohm, 
who came of an English farming family, settled m 
Western Australia, and came to own two large stations 
His attention was attracted to eugenics by his own 
personal experiences as a pastorahst, and probably 
by a belief that he himself suffered m health from 
hereditary defects He was, therefore, above all 
things anxious that eugenists should be practical m 
their aims, fully believing that we now know enough 
to advance safely in many directions He had for 
many years subscribed generously to the Eugenics 
Society, but msisted on remaining strictly anonymous 
Hw aim was to benefit mankmd, without winning 
any notoriety for himself The value of the bequest 
IS not yet known, but it will probably bo not very far 
short of £100,000 

An important contribution to the proposals which 
have recently been made for the reform of the British 
patent system is furnished m a memorandum issued 
by a jomt chemical committee representmg the 
Association of British Chemical Manufacturers, the 
Chemical Society, the Faraday Society, the Federal 
Council for Chemistry, the Institute of Chemistry, the 
Institution of Chemical Engmeers, the Society of 
Chemical Industry and the Society of Dyers and 
Colourists The memorandum, like other similar 
dooumaate of the past year or two, is based upon the 
report of the Patent Law Reform Committee of the 
Bntish Science Guild, and is adnurably drawn up 
The proposals are classified mto ‘ major ’, ‘ minor ’, 
and ‘ controversial ’, the latter class oompnsmg those 
m which the conumttee differs from the conclusions 
reached by the Bntish Science Guild A valuable 
feature of the memorandum bee m the concrete 
suggestions which it puts forward for the amendment 
of vanous sections of the Patents Acts ; it is dis 
tinctly advantageous to have a definite form of words 
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as a basis for discussion on such subjects Further, 
the memorandum supplements the Guild’s proposals 
m respect of some matters, of special interest to 
chemists, which were somewhat overlooked m the 
parent report 

Ahono the more important of the Joint Chemical 
Committee’s recommendations the followmff may be 
mentioned ( 1 ) Extension of the Patent Office search 
to cover a wider field than at present , (2) restriction 
on the granting of ‘ selection patents ’ , (3) extension 
of the Comptroller’s judicial powers, by the intro 
duetion of a now ground of opjiosition ( no manner 
of manufacture’), (4) restrictions on ‘user patents’ 
and on unduly wide claims The memorandum does 
not favour the suggested mtroduction of ‘ short term 
patents ’ (Oehrauchamuster), on the groimd that these 
would hamper rather than encourage manufacturers 
The most interesting part of the memorandum, how 
ever, is that which deals with medical patents At 
present, medical ethics precludes the patenting of 
drugs and biochemical products which are of use in 
medicine, with the result that foreign patentees are 
able to exploit British discoveries to their own 
advantage, while British manufacturers may be 
deprived of the assurance of such recmonable return 
on their outlay as would enable them to put now 
products of high quality on the market at moderate 
prices The memorandum puts forward in consider 
able detail a scheme whereby medical patents may 
be dedicated to the State and administered by a 
‘ Medical Patents Trustee ’ acting under the guidance 
of a suitably constituted advisory committee 

Several reports have appeared in the press recently 
of a communication made on April 9 by Prof W B 
Harkins to the Amencan Chemical Society, on the 
effect of collisions between a particles and nitrogen 
atoms It IS not clear from these whether Prof 
Harkms has been describing new work, or whether 
he has merely given an account of the earlier researches 
made on this subject by him, some details of which 
have already been published In these, the cracks of 
o particles m nitrogen are observed by the cloud 
method of Prof C T R Wilson A very small 
proportion of the collisions between the nuclei of 
helium and of nitrogen result m the appearance of a 
new fast proton, and the formation of a fresh, heavy 
nucleus which is almost certainly that of an isotope 
of oxygen, since the <t particle disappears Excellent 
photographs of this effect were obtamed several years 
ago by Mr Blackett in the Cavendish Laboratory, 
and many mvestigations of it have been made during 
the last decade by other methods by Sir Ernest 
Rutherford and Dr Chadwick and others The 
advantage of the cloud method is that it gives fairly 
complete information about the fate of all the mter 
actmg particles in any particular colhsion Its great 
disadvantage is that it is extremely tedious, smce 
reorganisation of the nitrogen nucleus happens so 
rarely that only about ten cases m which this has 
occurred have as yet been photographed, althcfugh of 
course many thousands of the protons ejected have 
been recorded by the method of scmtiUations and 
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by the use of electrical counters The theory of the 
effect 18 now receiving the attention of physicists on 
the basis of the wave mechanics, and also, whereas 
it jras thought at one time that oxygen was a pure 
element, it is now known from the evidence of band 
spectra that it does actually possess isotopes 

An inquiry mto the teaching of Emjiire geography 
in schools IS the subject of a report by the Board of 
Education (Educational Pamphlets, No 79) The 
inquiry showed that this aspect of geography is not 
being neglected m elementary anil other schools 
visited It is stated that there is little evidence of 
that widespread ignorance in schools m Great Britain 
of the geography of the British Empire which has 
been alleged to exist, although there is room for 
improvement and progress There can be no doubt 
that most children on leaving school have a reason 
able knowledge of the toiiographv of the Empire, 
and the conditions of life m its different paits They 
also have some knowledge of the soui-ces of authonta 
tive information and some ability to interpret and 
apply that information The incjuiry has suggested 
a doubt as to whethei too much is not expected of 
the average child, and it is clear that the time avail 
able makes it im|)ossiblo to give a detailed knowledge 
of particular parts of the Empiie It is noted that 
the demand for specialists to teach the subject is 
mcroasmg 

The annual report for the hscal year ending June 
30, 1929, of the Director of the Bureau of Standards 
(MttcelUmeoua Publication, No 102 , Washington, 
D C Government Printing Office, 10 cents) is m- 
teresting and instructive During the post year 
there has been much c orrespondence and discussion 
relative to the question of defining the yard in 
terms of wave lengths i>f light The International 
Conference on Weights and Measures has agreed that 
the length of the metre is erjuivalont to 1SS3164 13 
wave lengths of the red radiation from cadmuun when 
produced under standard ronditioiis The Bureau 
IS anxious that the yard should be accepted as equal 
to 0 9144 metre or, which is the same thuig, that the 
inch should be taken as exactly equal to 2 54 miUi 
metres At the same tunc, it is highly desirable that 
mdustrial measures of length should have their 
nommal dimensions correct at a temperature of 
68° F (20° C ) If this were done, then, in the opmion 
of the Bureau, the problem of the mtemational luter- 
changeabihty of parts would be completely and satis 
factorily solved The search for a source of homo 
geneous radiation has been renewed Since Miohelson 
compared m 1893 the wave length of the red radiaticm 
of cadmium with the length of the mtemational metre, 
no serious competitor to the red cadmium line has beMi 
forthcoming A line of krypton which was very narrow 
was tried, but proved unsatisfactory, as it lacked m 
tensity and was subject to reversal Certam lines of 
krypton and xenon might usefully be employed os 
auxiliary standards, but they compare unfavourably 
with cadmium red Photo electric cells with a Riefler 
clock have proved useful for obtammg accurate tune 
signals The signals for distribution to the Bureau’s 
laboratories are correct to about 0 0001 sec 
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It 18 stated in the annual report that the total ex- 
penditure of the United States Bureau of Standards 
for the year 1928-29 was £460,000, about 7 per 
cent less than the average of the two previous 
years Salaries amount to £117,000, cost of testing 
structural matenals £46,000, of mdustnal research 
£32,000, of commercial aircraft research £26,000, 
and of research on the standardisation of meoham- 
•nal appliances £33,000 The fee value of the com 
mercial tests earned out for the State depeirtments 
and for mduatry was £109,000 The staff consists 
of 866 regular members and about a hundred research 
associate members The average salary is £480 
The Journal of Research published by the Bureau 
has now nearly six thousand subsenbers 

The Right Hon Sir Samuel Hoare, Secretary of 
State for Air, 1922-29, has accepted nomination as 
president of the Bntish Science Guild in succession 
to the Right Hon Lord Melchett 

The twentieth annual May lecture of the Institute 
of Metals will bo given on Wednesday, May 7, by 
Major F A Freeth, who will take as his subject “ The 
Influence of Technique on Research ” 

At the annual meeting of the Soci4t4 Nationale 
d’Aoclimatation de France m Paris on April 6, Dr C 
Tate Regan, F R S , Director of the Bntish Museum 
(Natural History), received the Isidore Geoffrey Samt- 
Hilaire medal for 1929 

At the meeting of the London Mathematical Society 
on May 16, at 6 p m , at Burlington House, Prof O I 
Taylor will deliver a lecture on “ Recent Work on the 
Flow of Compressible Fluids'’ Members of other 
scientific societies who are interested are invited to 
attend 

A ‘ Fbedbbick G Donnab F'BtxowsHir ’ m Chem 
istry, open to graduates of the universities of Great 
Bntam and Northern Ireland, has been founded at 
Johns Hopkins XJmversity, Baltimore, m honour of 
Prof Donnan, professor of general chemistry m the 
Umversity of London Prof Donnan last year had 
the honorary degree of LL D conferred upon him by 
the Johns Hopkins Umversity, and also the honorary 
degree of D So by Pnnoeton Umversity and Oberltn 
College He IB to receive the honorary degree of D So 
from the University of Durham m June, and has this 
year been elected a foreign member of the Royal 
Society of Sctences, Uppsala 

At the annual meeting on Feb 3 of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, the Barclay Memorial Medal, 
which is awarded each aReruate year to that person 
who, in the opimon of the Council, has made con- 
spicuously important oontnbutions to medical or 
biological science with reference to India, was awarded 
to Mr Albert Howard, director of the Institute of 
Plant Industry, Indore, and Agricultural Adviser 
to States in Central India The Joy Qobind Law 
Memoi^ Mei^, which was instituted last year «id is 
to be awarded every three years to that jierson who, 
m the opmion of the Council, has made conspicuously 
important oontnbutions to our knowledge of soology 
in Asia, was awarded to Prof Max Wehex, ementus 
professor of zoology m the University of Amsterdam, 
for his oontnbutions to our knowledge of the fauna of 
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Asia as director of the Stboga Expedition to the Malay 
Archipelago, and for his work on Indo-Malayan fishes 

A FBKLiKarAjRY programme has been issued of the 
Portsmouth Congress of the Royal Institute of Public 
Health to bo held on June 4-9 The presidents of 
the five sections and the subjects of their respective 
addresses are as follow Prof H R Kenwood, the 
reduction of preventable diseases (Section I , State 
mediome and municipal hygiene) , Surgeon Rear 
Admiral H 0 Whiteside, problems of the sea fanng 
doctor (Section II , naval, military and air, includmg 
tropical diseases) , Sir Thomas Oliver, the health of the 
modem worker (Section III , mdustnal hygiene) , Lady 
Keyes, the voluntary worker m public health service 
(Section IV , women and children and the public 
health) . Sir Henry Gauvain, sun treatment m Eng 
land (Section V , tuberculosis) Several discussions 
have been arranged and numerous papers are promised 
Particulars of the Congress can be obtained from the 
secretary of the Institute, 37 Russell Square, London, 
WCl 

With reference to the classified list of Nobel Prize 
Awards, published m Natubb of Apnl 6, Prof M W 
Beyermck, wnting from Gorssel, Deventer, Holland, 
recalls that during the period of Prof van 't Hoff’s 
prime oontnbutions m connexion with the discovery 
of the laws of chemical dynamics and osmotic pres 
sure m solutions, for which he was awarded the Nobel 
Pnze m Chemistry for 1901 (the first allocated m the 
section), he was a professor in Amsterdam, and not in 
Berlm Van ’t Hoff was at the Umversity of Amster 
dam from 1878 until 1896, and his collected “ £tudes 
de dynamique ohimique ” appeared m 1884, and the 
celebrated paper on “ The Laws of Chemical Eqmli 
bnum m the Dilute, Gaseous or Dissolved State of 
Matter ” in 1886 He removed to Berlm m 1896, and 
passed the remamder of his life m Germany hence 
Gesmaay was his " working domicile at the 
time of allotment of the pnze ”, although, of course, 
Holland was the scene of the fundamental resetauhes 
for which the prize was awarded It is desirable also 
to correct here a mistake m classifymg under France 
the award of the Physics Pnze for 1909 to Prof 
Ferdinand Braun (Strasbourg) Dr von Auwers, 
Berlm-Siemenstadt, wntos to pomt out that m 1909, 
Strasbourg and its university were German and not 
French Prof Braun’s name should, therefore, have 
appeared with the prize awards under Germany 

Afpucatiomb are minted for the following appomt- 
ments, on or before the dates mentioned — ^A lecturer 
m geology at University College, Grahamstown, South 
Africa — The Secretary, Offloeof the High Comzmsaioner 
for tile Umon of South Afnca, Trafalgar Square, W C 2 
(Apnl 26) Full-time teachers at the Teohxuoal College 
and Jumor Teohmcal School, Horwich, one mainly for 
science or mathematics m the Junior Teohmcal School 
for Engmeenng Subjects m the Collate , and one for 
wood and metal work, and meohamoal drawing m day 
and evening daaaee— The Secretary, Railway Mech- 
anics’ Institute, Horwich (Apnl 26) A researdi student 
at St Mary’s Hospital, Institute of Pathology and 
Reoeoroh — ^The Secretary, Institute of Pathology and 
Beeeardi, St Mary’s Hospitd, Paddington, W.2 
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(April 28) A semor lecturer m applied mathematics 
in the University of Cape Town — The Secretary, Office 
of the High Commissioner for the Union of South 
Africa, Trafalgar Square, WC 2 (April 30) A first 
assistant in the clinical laboratory of the Manchester 
Royal Infirmary — The General Superintendent and 
Secretary, Royal Infirmary, Manchester (April 30) 
A full tune assistant master m the Junior Technical 
School and Evenmg Technical Classes of the Worsley 
Technical School, near Manchester — The Secretary 
for Higher Education, Town Hall, Walkden (May 1 ) 
Readers, (a) economics, with special reference to bank- 
ing and currency , (6) economics, with special reference 
to industrial organisation , and (c) international 
history, at the London School of Economics — The 
Academic Registrar, University of Loiulun, S W 7 
(May 1) A technical assistant in the department of 
the Chief Officer of the London Fire Brigade for 
inspectorial and advisory duties connected with fire 
and safety matters in buildings licensed by the London 


County Council for public entertainment — The Clerk 
of the London County Council, The County Hall, 
Westminster Bridge, S B 1 (May 6) A woman 
demonstrator m pathology at the London (Royal Free 
Hospital) School of Medicine for Women and Royal 
tree Hospital - The Warden and Secretary, 8 Hunter 
Street, W C 1, or the Secretary, Royal Free Hospital, 
W C I (May 6) An assistant meilical secretary of the 
British Medical Association— The Medical Secretary, 
British Medical Association, Tavistock Square, W C 1 
(May 12) A soil chemist m the department of agri 
culture, Kenya— The Private Secretary (Appoint 
monts). Colonial Office, 2 Richmond Terrace, Whitehall, 
S W 1 (May 16) A professor of mechanical engmeering 
at the Bengal Engineering College, Sibpur, Bengal — 
The Secretary to the High Commissioner for India, 
General Department, India House, Aldwych, W C 2 
(May 19) A laboratory assistant for the medical 
department of Kenya Colony The Crown Agents for 
the Colonies, 4 Millbank, S W 1 (quoting M/2117) 


Our Astrononiical Column 


Recent Magnetic Disturbances —A magnetic dis 
turbanoe with a range m declination of 30' was 
registered at Greenwich between April 0 and 9 There 
was no definite ooinmencement, which may be taken 
as occurring about 18*> on Apnl 6 The greatest range 
ill decimation was registeied on April 7-8 This is the 
third member of a sequence of three small storms 
which have taken place at intervals of about a solar 
synodic rotation The dates of the two preceding 
storms are Mar 11-18 (commencement Mar 116) anil 
leb 12-16 (commencement Feb 12 9) No unusual 
solar disturbance was observed on any of tho above 
dates, but cloudy weather m Engleuid rendered 
observing impossible on most days just before and 
during each magnetic storm It may be noted, how 
over, mat a fair stzeil sunspot in latitude N crossed 
the sun’s central mendian on April 7 1 

Distance of the Trans-Neptunian Planet — Prof G 
Armellim, Capitol Observatory, Komo, writing with 
reference to the distance of the Trans Neptunian 
planet, reminds us that in 1018 ho jiublished in 
iSctenita (vol 24) a simple relation between the dis 
tances of the planets from the sun This relation is 

S ven by the formula D - 1 ’ll", whore n - - 2 for 
erouiy, -1 for Venus, 0 for tho eaith, 1 for Mars, 
etc tor the Trans Neptunian planet, D - 1 63* 
=46 6 The distance ejaculated by Boile’s law is 
77 2 , and by B^lot’s law (Comptai rendus, II p 937 , 
1906) IS 61 Prof Armolliiu regards the true distance 
as probably between 46 and 48, and his value agrees 
witn this estimate We do not, however, know the 
distance of the new planet yet Assuming a circular 
orbit, the distance comes out close to 40. but it is 
probably an ellipse, and a much longer interval is 
reqmred to determine its elements 

Photo-electric Observations at Neubabelsberg — 
Aatr Nach , No 6683, contains a paper on these 
observations by Margarete Gussow The most mtor 
esting of the stars the light changes of which were 
investigated is Boss 46 This is one of the very 
massive stars, of tjqie O, the radial velocities of which 
have been studied at the Victoria Observatory It 
was found by Prof Guthniok in 1919 that the star has 
a small variation of hght , the full period of variation 
IS 3 62 days , but this contains two unequal maxima 
and two mimma A paper by J A Pearce in vol 3 
of the Victona publications discussed both the photo- 


metric and sjH'ctroscopK data he showed that the 
system consistofl of two enoimous stars, the diameters 
of which ore 23 8 and 16 5 times that of the sun, their 
masses being 36 3 and 33 8 times the sim’s They 
revolyo neany in contact with each other, and their 
shapes differ sensibly from spheres in conseciuence of 
tidal distoitioii , the eclipses are only small paitial 
ones, and would scan ely have been detected without 
the photo olectiie cell, the light range being 0 17 
Their detection enables accurate deductions to be 
made of the masses, diameters, and relative surface 
brightness of the components These deductions are 
of use m making iirobable assumptions regarding the 
elements of the Plaskett star, BD +6“ 1309 This 
18 still more massive, but no eclipses have so for been 
detected The light curve of Boss 46 appears to show 
progressic e change since 1919, the two maxima havmg 
become more nearly equal , this might be explained 
by a motion of the line of apsides, which would un 
doubtedly be present f Geminorum is another of 
the stars discussed in the pajier , tho light range is 
more than 0 6 mag , the period being 10 16 days , 
the colour mdex is found to ( hange by 0 2 mag in 
tho same period, being 0 47 mag at light maximum, 
and 0 66 mag about a dav before light minimum 
o Canum Ven was also examined , the observations 
in 1027 showed a logular light variation m tho spectre 
scopic period of 6 47 days , the light range is less 
then 0 06 mag tho variation is loss clearly shown 
m the observations of 1028, 1929 

Annuaire Astronomique et Meteorologique Camille 
Flammarion pour 1930— This publication prmted 
by Jouve et Cie, Pans , published by Juvis% Observa 
tory. Seme et Oise 12 francs) contams all the usual 
almanac matter relating to the positions of sun, moon, 
planets, etc , with several other features likely to help 
amateur observers There is a very full tem® o* the 
elements of tho periodic comets prepare*! by M H 
Baldot , also tables of double stars, variable st^, 
stars of large proper motion, etc There are also 
sections on magnetism and ”'et®o*'olo^, a table for 
the date of Eaator up to tho year 2200 is of courw 
based on the assumption that no change will be made 
m the method of computation The hints on choice 
of a telescope and methods of observing should be 
helpful to beginners Tlie work is edited by M Ernest 
Flammanon 
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Research Items 


White Immigrants m Polynesian Tradition — ^Mr W 
Ivens, m Man for March, diBcussee a number of 
traditions relating to white beings which occur ui 
various parts of the Pacific Malekula, New Hebrides, 
IS said once to have been inhabited by a race called 
Ambat, who were white, and when Europeans first 
arrived on the island, they were believed to belong 
to that race and called by the same name The 
Maons believed in the existence of a white race of 
atua, and on Motu Island, Banks group. Bishop 
Selwyn and Bishop Patteson were taken for Kwat, 
the legendary hero the origin of the association 
possibly being that he may have been supposed to be 
white On North Mala, Solomon Islands, immigrants, 
white in colour, are said to have arrived m outrigger 
canoes at a plawe called Suuna Rii Th^ wore clothes 
and coverings to conceal their hair Their hair was 
red, but for anyone to see it meant death at their 
hands No name is pven them, but they are accredited 
with the introduction of fighting, of magic, and of 
food plants, mcluding the areca nut They are wor 
shipped on North Mala as agalo i mae, ghosts of war 
The head covering of the agalo t mae survives in the 
pigtail of the statues of south east Solomons, and the 
carved figures on Vanua Leva, Banks Islands, have a 
decided pigtail In the Paumotus and Tahiti there 
are traditions of red headed women who rose up from 
the flioor of the lagoon If, as seems possible, any 
connexion is to be seen between all these legends, the 
people to whom they relate may represent a movement 
into the Pacific at a very early date 

Neolithic Camps — In AntupiUy for March, Mr E 
Cecil Curwen, wnting on neolithic camps, pomts out 
that while the popular attribution of prehistorio hill- 
forts either to tne Stone age or the Roman occupation 
18 usually erroneous, progress m prehistoric research 
in Britam dunng the last two decades has justified the 
popular belief m the existence of neolithic camps 
though not in the specific instances expected Among 
the neolithic camps described, special importance 
attaches to the account of Wmilmill Hill, near 
Avebury, which is based upon material supplied by 
Mr Keiller, by whom the site has been explored 
annually since 1925, though his own reports are not 
yet published The camp consisted of three rings of 
not quite concentric ditchee, in most cases accom 
pani^ by ramparts on the inner sides All these 
ditches are interrupted by numerous causeways The 
outstanding value of this site lies m the stratification 
of the finds British neolithic camps have certam very 
deflmte features, not all, however, exclusive to that 
period Most obvious is the tendency for the ditches 
to be interrupted by causeways It is suggested that 
these may have been intended to enable the defenders 
to sally forth at frequent pomts along the line of 
defence There is also a tendency to concentric 
lines of defence with neutral ground between — not 
exclusively neolithic, but if one of the outer rings is 
fragmenti^ the presumption is strengthened In 
some cases the defences are deficient altogether where 
the hill falls away steeply The ground plan vanes, 
but if one is more common than any it is the oval 
unrelated to the contour of the ground The situation 
vanes, the majority bemg on hill tops—but low lying 
sites o^ur as at Abmgdon Of the hill forts some, 
curiously, are situated on a saddle between two 
eminences In the consideration of the pottery, it is 
suggested that m the so called Windmill HiU class 
two sources of influence are to be discerned, one from 
Portugal and Bnttany, and one from Sweden and 
Norway 
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Mammals of Uruguay — The report on the collec 
tion made by the Captain Marshall Field Expedition 
dunng four months in 1026 and 1927 is m^e the 
basis of a complete list of Uruguayan land mammals 
by Cohn C Sanborn {Fteld Mua Nat , Publ 266, 
1929) The introduction mentions that the expedi- 
tion collected 346 mammals, representing thirtv 
species, but it does not even mention the total 
number of forms now recorded from Uruguay (they 
appear to be 63 or 64), and says not a word about the 
relationship of the mammalian fauna as a whole 
We note, however, that three introduced European 
animals, the house mouse, the Norway rat, and the 
common hare, have become amon^t the commonest 
and most destructive rodents m Uruguay — another 
lesson, if one be needed, on the danger of unconsidered 
importations 

Genetics of Interspecific Hybrid Birds —Although 
many interspecific, mtergeneiic, and interfamdial 
crosses can be made between gallinaceous birds, such 
as turkey and guinea fowl, common fowl and gumea 
fowl, Oalltts banktva and O vartus and various 
pheasants, yet the frequent coinjilete sterility of the 
F, prevents further breedmg experiments which 
would determine their genetic composition Sere 
brovsky (Jour Oenetxca, vol 21, No 3) shows that 
It IS possible nevertheless to draw important con 
elusions regarding the genotypic constitution of 
various mecies, from a study of the characters shown 
by the Fj hybrids in crosses with different breeds of 
domestic fowls having various dominant or recessive 
characters which have probably arisen by mutation 
From a study of such hybrid specimens m the 
museums at Hamburg anil Berlin, he finds that such 
factors as bare neck, dominant white, melanism, and 
leg feathering, which are dominant in crosses between 
different br^ds of fowls, are also dominant in the 
hybrids between fowls and various other genera of 
wild Galbnaceie, Phasianide, and Tetraidae By the 
use of this method it should be possible to arrive at 
definite conclusions concerning the part played by 
mutations in the process of specific differentiation 
among those birds 

Dragon-Flies of the Family Cordulegasteride — 
Owing to post War difficulties attending the pubhoa 
tion of the well known senes of memoirs entitled 
“ Collections Zoologiques <lu Baron Edm de Selys 
Longchamps”, the issue of further fascicles of that 
work has had to remain in abeytmee The parts 
dealing with the dreigon flies were never completed 
and Lieut Col F C Fraser has aimed at their con 
tinuation In Memoirt of tfte Indian Museum, vol 9, 
part 3, 1929, pp 69 167, he has contributed an im- 

K ortant revisional monograph of the fcunily Cordu- 
^asteridse This paper forms Part 1 of a general 
revision of the whole group of the Fissilabioidea 
its two remaining families, the Petalurid« and Pet 
aliidn, it IS mentioned, will form the subject of a 
subsequent contribution by Dr R .1 Tillyard The 
Zoolo^cal Survey of India is to be congratulated on 
having undertaken the work of publication, as a 
considerable part of the fauna dealt with occurs 
within the limits of the Indian Empire The family 
under consideration comprises four genera and forty 
five species and subspecies These are fully desenbra 
and figured m the present memoir, which forms a 
useful and comiflete account of the insects concerned 

Nutrition of the Grantta AmphiUastula — Prof J B 
Gatenby and Dr S D King (Jour R Mier Soe , 
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Dec 1929) state that m well fixed preparations of 
Orantta compreaaa with amphiblastula larv® there 
are near the larva a number of wandering cells, appar 
ently amcebocytes In a later stage these cells become 
more numerous either by division oi by the wandering 
in of others, and still later these cells form a wall 
round the amphiblastula Sometimes the wall or 
sheath is complete, but m other oases there are gaps 
The cells of this sheath are of two kinds — non granular 
cells which abut against the flagellated layer of the 
amphiblastula and granular cells against the posterior 
granular cells of the larva These latter cells contain 
osmiophile granules and ‘ there can be no doubt that 
these membranes form a sort of plat enta between the 
mother sponge and the larvee " 

Polychsta of Lake Baikal — B Dybowski {Bull In 
temat Acad Polon 6ct Lettrea Ser B 2 Ott 
Dec 1929) criticises the memoir of Zenkewitsch 
(1925) on the fresh water Polycheetes of Lake Baikal 
and ilissents from the latter author’s view that the 
fauna is to bo regarded as a primitive fresh water 
fauna The generic characters of the fresh water poly 
chtetcmManayunkia Leidy, Haplobrnnchua Bourne, anti 
Dybowacella Nusbaum are reviewetl and two new 
genera established —2'ricfto«olironc/ic//« and Uarjaie 
wella The last four of these genera are representetl 
each by a single species in Lake Baikal To merge 
these genera with Manayunkia is undesirable Ihe 
author recalls with justifiable satisfaction his fandmg 
111 April 1870 of the trochophore larvw for the first 
time in Lake Baikal and adds a few other tletails of 
historical interest 

Manurial Experiments on Fruit Trees — Mr T 
Wallace continues the description of these valuable 
experiments m the Journal of Pomohgy, vol 8, 
part 1, January 1930 The trees are grown in pots m 
sand cultures and their behaviour in complete nutrient 
solutions compared with thou behaviour when the 
nutrient supplied is deficient in either potassium, 
magnesium, or calcium In this present paper, very 
full ash analyses of the pruned snoots over a period 
of three years are given Characteristic effects were 
produced by the omission of each element Potassium 
deficiency led to increased shoot growth, leaf scorch, 
and defoliation of shoots from tip to base Calcium 
and magnesium omission both leil to rediiotion of 
shoot growth after the first seiuson and to severe 
breakdown of leaf tissue The results of mawpiesiuin 
deficiency were especially seveie and were reflected 
m a much lower percentage of dry matter on fresh 
weight, and thus possibly to a high percentage of ash 
on dry matter , the calcium and potassium oirission 
senes showed a reverse effect — a relatively high dry 
weight, and low ash content on dry weight Mr 
Wallace directs attention to the wide variations m 
the ash constituents m the bark and wood of shoots 
and mam stems The ash is relatively uniform in the 
bark from both shoot and main stems, but the jier 
centsige of ash m the one year shoots « approximately 
twice as high as in the wood of the four year old 
stems 

Arctic Ice in 1939 — Tlie Danish Meteorological 
Institute has issued the report on the state of the loe 
in the Arctic seas in 1929 In many respects the 
distribution was abnormal In the Barents Sea the 
pack ice was unusiudly far south m spring, and during 
April its edge was only 86 miles from the North Cape 
A few icebergs were close to the Murman coast m 
May, and throughout the summer, icebergs we^e seen 
m the Barents Sea On the west of Spitsbergen there 
was much ice in May and J une In July it decreased, 
but m August some still remamed 'The east coast 
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was blocked throughou t the summer The Spitsbergen 
ice had a more southern connexion with the east 
Greenland ice than is usual Along the east coast of 
Greenland, however, the pack ice formed only a 
narrow belt , though it extended to Iceland in July 
and August, there was exceptionally little on the 
south oast coast In Davis Strait and Baffin Bay 
there was much less ice than usual Tlie Kara Sea 
was open m August, September, and October The 
White Sea was Wot ked with heavy ico until the end 
of May On the Siberian toast anil among the islands 
of the Canadian Archipelago the coiwhtions were 
about normal Wrangel Island was accessible in 
September The report is illustrateil with the usual 
charts and is written m English 

Soil Erosion in Tanganyika Territory — Dr E O 
Toale ileacnbes the soil and agricultural development 
of parts of Northern Kigoma and Southern Bukoba 
Provinces m Short Paper No 4 of the Geological 
Survey of Tanganyika Territory The ijuestions of 
soil erosion and conditions for re afforestation are 
particularly emphasised, for they seriously affect the 
future mosperity of an otherwise well favoured dis 
triot ^le whole of the Kasulu Highlands were 
formerly covered with foiest, but now there are 
widespread areas of wind swept, torrent cut, and 
eroded slopes due to the combined application of the 
axe and annual firing All that was needed to start 
the rapid disappearance of soil was cieforestation 
Moreover, the custom of farming an area for a few 
seasons and then deserting it for a new block of virgin 
land favours the waste that is going on Hillside 
terracing such as is effectively adopted m southern 
Europe is not a practicable solution, for there is no 
local stono and the population is thin Dr Teale 
shows that, if the future is to be safeguarded, afforesta 
tioii shonlci be started and maintained by protecting 
certain selected areas from fire, and headward erosion 
of streams should be delayed by planting bamboos and 
native figs at the heads of runnels and gutters which 
threaten the still unbroken ground of the gentle slopes 
above them The geological features of the areas con 
siclered are described m the paper 

Seismic Waves and the Sedimentary Layer —Accord 
mg to T Matuzawa {BuU Earthquake Beieorch Inat , 
Tokyo, bept 1929, p 257) the crust m the Kwanto 
district of Japan is made up of three layers (o) 
The upper or granite layer 20 km thick , Pg = 
6 0 km /sec , Sg =3 15 km /sec , (5) The second or 
‘intermediate’ layer 30 km thick, 7^=6 2, 
S* =3 7 , (c) The layer immediately below (6), 60 
km from surface P - 7 5 , iS=46 A Imaunura 
F Kishinouye, and T Kodaira have begun the in 
vestigation of the effects of a surface layer of sedi 
mentary rocks overlying the ‘ granite ’ layer, basing 
their work on records of 21 of the 65 moderate shcxitM 
that affected the Kwanto district durmg 1027 (Bull 
Earthquake Reaearch Inat , Tokyo Deo 1929, p 485) 
Adopting the above data by Matuzawa they find the 
sedimmtary layer to have a thickness of the order 10 
km It 18 not clear, however, that the latter was not 
already tacitly included m Matuzawa’s ‘ gramtio ’ 
layer, and until this ambiguity is cleared up the 
Japanese results remain difficult to interpret 

Spectrum of Sodium Hydride — We have received 
from Prof Takeo Hon, Port Arthur College of Engm 
eeriiig, South Manchuria, a letter describing a band 
speotnim of sodium hydride which he has obtained m 
aWirption by passmg the light from a lamp through 
sodium vapour heated to 760® C m hydrogen at 
atmospheric pressure The spectrum between 3680 A 
and 4460 A was ekammed in the second order of a 
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concave gating two metres m radius, and bears a 
superficial resemblance to the secondary spectrum of 
hydros^ In spite of its complexity it has, however, 
b^ atoost completely analysM mto seventeen bands, 
each of which consists of a P branch and an R branch 
degraded to the red The type of electronic transition 
involved is An anomaly occurs m the energy 

of the upper ‘S state similar to that foimd by Naka 
mura with lithium hydride The moment of mertia 
of the molecule m the normal state is S 6, x 10'" gm 
cm *, and the other molecular constants, with the 
usual notation, «/ = 1133, B* = 4 89„ D," = 3 3 x 10'*, 
andr/-=l 9x 10-*om 

The Nature of Potitive Electricity — The first March 
number of the Phyatcal Review contains a letter from 
J R Oppenheimer, criticismg Dr Dirac’s theory of 
positive electnoity (see Nature Feb 1, p 192) Two 
difficulties occur in connexion with the interaction 
between radiation and matter applied to this, the 
theory necessitates the presence of an infinite density 
of positive eleotncity, and also predicts that protons 
and electrons should bo equally efficient in scattermg 
soft radiation, whereas it is probable that scattering 
by protons is relatively unimportant A third diffi 
culty IS that, according to Mr Oppenheimer’s calcula 
tions, the rate of destruction of protons by electrons 
18 far too meat The approximate formula for the 
mean free life (T) of an electron w an enclosure m 
which there are n free protons per unit volume is 
T where e and m are the charge and 

mass of an electron, and c the velocity of light, which 
gives a mean free life for ordinary matter of the order 
of sec A way of avoiding these difficulties is 
suggested, but it involves the rejection of the funda 
mental similanty of positive and negative electncity, 
which was perhaps the most attractive feature of Th 
Dirac’s theory, and a return to the hypothesis of two 
types of independent elementary particles, dissimilar 
in mass and with opposite chargee 

Technical Sound Problems — An mtroductory ad 
drees on this subject given by Dr E Lubcke of Berhn 
at the Brunswick Technical School in February, is 
reproduced m the issue of Dte Natunoweenachaften for 
Mar 14 It deals mainly with the use of sound at 
sea, and m flight, and with the methods smtable for 
diminishing its propagation in buildings A receiver 
of the Riegger and Wente type has been used m air, 
but in water one of the carbon microphone or the 
condenser type is used The sounds sent out by 
several types of ship are analysed, and sound spectra 
are given of a motor boat with its engine making 420 
and 600 revolutions per minute, of a tug boat and of a 
vessel driven by electric motors of high sxieod The 
records of an under water explosion are also repro 
duced, and the method of echoes as used m soundmg 
at sea or from an airshm explained In dwellmgs the 
oscillations due to traffic are of frequencies 10 25 per 
second and* increase in amplitude from the ground 
floor upwards to about four times in the first storey 
and about sixteen times m the second storey that m 
the ground floor An amplitude of 0 03 mm is al 
ready disagreeable, and if due to resonance is reduced 
by stiffenmg the floor or wall which is affected In 
order to prevent sound from penetrating walls, it has 
been found necessary to use materials weighmg at 
least 160 kgm per square metre of wall 

Wireless Defects — In an address to the Institution 
of Professional Civil Servants, published m the March 
issue of State Service, entitled “ What is wrong with 
Wireless ”, Mr R A Watson Watt put very clearly 
before his audience the difficulties which confront 
broadcast radiotelephony at the present time He 
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considers that the loud speaker, in failmg to reproduce 
in proper proportion the whole of the notes of the 
musical sc^e, w the prmcipal offender, the last valve 
m the average receiver me next, followed by the 
microphone with it« favourite frec^uenoies and its 
tendency to produce ‘ blasting ’ noises dunng /orte 
passages, then the difficulty of spaemg out the wave- 
lengths sufficiently when 1000 stations have to be 
accommodated between wave lengths 100 metres and 
2000 metres Lastly, he blames the fadmg out of 
signals due to the interference between the direct 
waves, and those which arrive by reflection m a con 
ducting layer of the atmosphere between 60 miles and 
160 miles above the surface of the earth Mr Watt 
looks forward to the time when these defects will be 
remedied, but he sees in atmospherics the ultimate 
limitation on wireless signalling 

Building Material and Heat Insulation — Two of the 
papers read to the International Heating and Ven 
tilating Exhibition at Wasliington, which are ab 
struct^ m a recent Daily Science Newe Bulletin 
issued by Science Service, Washington, D C , illustrate 
the advantage of buildmg bouses with materials the 
thermal conductivity of which is low It was found 
by experiment that a breeze blowing at seven miles 
per hour and one degree colder than the surface of 
the bmldmg on which it is blowing will carry away 
by convection three British thermal units of heat 
from each square foot of surface per hour When 
the wmd is blowmg at thirty miles per hour, under 
the same condition it will cany away eight heat units 
per hour We may say, roughly, that the heat earned 
away by convection vanes as the square root of the 
velocity of the wmd This law is well known to 
electncians m connexion with the heatmg of overhead 
electnc wires The experiments were earned out at 
the University of Mmnesota Further experiments 
were made on the heating of surfaces by direct 
radiation from the sun It was found that on an 
ordinanly bright day m the smoky city of Pittsburg, 
a piece of black oil cloth ten feet square would receive 
energy from the sun at the rate of about 46 British 
thermal units per mmute This is equivalent to the 
oil-cloth receiving enerjpr from the sun at the rate of 
one horse power If the house is to be kept cool, 
this shows the necessity of using building materials 
which are good thermal insulators 

Pyrophoric Iron — It has long been known that 
finely divided iron reacts with incandescence with 
atmospheric oxygen at room temperature, and several 
theories have been proposeil for the phenomenon 
In the January number of the Journal of the American 
Chemical Society,, T (1 Finzel describes the propara 
tion of the material, chiefly with the view of inveeti 
gatmg the effect of the initial substances used and of 
vanous gases on the pyrophonc properties of the iron 
The iron becomes inactive when heated for some time 
It was found that the best iron was obtainetl by the 
reduction of ferric oxide, precipitated from feme 
mtrate, in hydrogen at 50()° Chlorides are to be 
avoided, as they destroy the pyrophoric property of 
the iron Inactivation depends not only on the tem 
perature and time of heating but also on the gaseous 
medium One sample became inactive after heatmg 
at 600“ for 2 6 3 hours m hydrogen, but only after 
166 hours m hehum. Inactivation appears to be due 
to decrease m total surface Iron was pyrophoric 
m dry air and also in air cooled to -78“ The ad- 
sorption of gases by the matenal was very irregular , 
adMrption of carbon dioxide was no criterion for 
pyrophoric activity Iron prepared from colloidal 
oxide obtained by hydrolysing feme mtrate and 
dialysing was worthless as an ammonia catalyst 
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High Frequency Fatigue ^ 


Tlyf ESSRS G F Jeiikm and G D Lehmann have 
l»-l- prepared an important rejiort on the eubjoct 
of high frequency fatigue These reseanhes, the 
object of which vas to determine the effect of the 
frequency of alternation of stress on the fatigue 
limits of various metals, were (urried out m the 
Engineermg Laboratories of the University of Oxford, 
and tests were made on rolled, normalised, and hard 
ened steel , rolletl aluminium, annealed < ojipor, and 
normalised armco iron The ordinary frequency em 
ployed m fatigue tests is 50 periods per second 
though in 1924 Jenkin • carried out work up to 2000 
periods per second, and m the research described in 
this paper frequencies up to 20,000 peiiods per second 
were used In all the higher frequency tests the 
specimen consisted of a bar supported at the nodes, 
and vibrating freely 

Jenkin had previously used an electromagnetic 
method to produce the vibrations, but this will not 
work for very high frequencies and a new method 
had to be designed On the experiments now de 
senb^ fluctuations of air pressure acting directly 
on the specimens were used to make them vibrate 
The apparatus was essentially two blowers, each 
blower consisting of a small adjustable resonating 
chamber, mto which air was admitted by a throttle 
valve m the back, while the front was closed by one 
fa<e of the specimen The position of the specimen 
was so arranged that as it vibrated to and fro it 
alternately released the air pressure or allowed it to 
mount up in the chamber 

The strams were calculateil on the assumption that 
the bar vibrated freely and the only moasuremoiit 
necessary was the amplitude of vibration at the centre 
of the bar Lord Rayleigh has shown how the strains 
may be calculated for a long, thin vibrating bar, but 
using the method of vibrating by air, the bais had to 
have a moderate width and, for the highest speeds, 
had to be short, with the result that Lord Rayleigh’s 
theory was no longer sufficiently accurate Pi of 
Love, however, lias explained how the theory could 
be applied to ^rs of moderate width, such as were 
used m this apparatus 


The results obtamed are of very great interest In 
Jenkin ’s earher exjieriments the largest increase of 
the fatigue limit observed was only 15 per cent, but, 
08 ho pointed out, much larger rises were to bo 
exjiected at higher frequencies In the present tests, 
the fatigiie limit m all cases increases as the frequency 
of vibration is raised and mcreases of fatigue limit up 
to 60 per cent have been ret ordod It has also been 
found that the fatigue limit does not increase m 
definitely with the frequency, but apparently reaches 
a maximum value at a cortam critical frequency In 
some tests it was actually shown to fall at the high&st 
frequencies, the greatest drop obtained beyond the 
maximum fatigue limit bomg about 9 per cent of the 
maximum Ihis fall would probably have occurred 
for the other metals also, if they had been tested at 
still higher frequencies The results obtained are 
summarised in the following table 



South African Vegetation 


TOURING the recent meeting of the Hntish Associa 
A-' tion m South Africa, the South African Associa 
tion for the Advancement of Science may bo said to 
have £kcted as scientific hosts to then visitors, and ui 
that capacity they certainly spared no effort to provide 
information as to South Afncan scientific activities 
which would mterest their visitors from the norUiem 
hemisphere As a result, the number of the S<wth 
African Journal of Science issued m December 1929, 
winch contains some of the papers read at the 1929 
meetmg. provides an exceptionally favourable meaiw 
of gauung a comprehensive impression of South 
Afncan somnoe The president, Dr Jan H Hofmeyr, 
m an eloquent address pomtod out that, since the first 
visit of the Bntish Association m 1905, there has been 
a great increase m the facilities for higher education 
throughout South Africa, and the 27 graduates of 
1905 had increased to 314 in 1928 There hw 
natunffiy, therefore, been a great amount of valuable 
scientific work earned out throughout the country 
smee 1906, and Dr Hofmeyr emphasises, as the 
outstanding feature of this ponod, that the bulk^of 
this work w due to the activities of South Afnoms 
Bcientiflo data are no longer the result of the sporadic 
activity of visitors from older commimities with a 


longer academic history , they result from the con 
tinuoua labours of a number of South African in 
vostigntors, many of whom have receiveil their 
training iii South Africa 

Biologically. South Africa is the product of its 
climate, its smishine, its clear diy air, and its depend 
ence upon ramfall The remarkable vegetation of 
this groat continent is very much influenced by the 
very charactenatio physical and chmatio features of 
the country, and this report, describing pioneer work 
m many fields, naturally has to give great" space to 
the tentative generalisations that emerge as to the 
natural vegetation of the country and as to economic 
possibilities m agriculture and forestry Prof J H 
Wellington points out, however, that the three 
charaoteristio South African regions, as determmed 
by seasonal precipitation, are equally important m 
determining human activities These regions are 

( 1 ) The western part of Cape Province, with a winter 
rainfall associated with westerly and north westerly 
wmds from the South Atlantic anticyclone The 
visiting botanists obtained a sbght impression of the 
possibilities of this type of weather on the occasion 
of their excursion to the Kirstenbosoh Botamo Garden 

(2) The vast central and eastern area ot, the sub 
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continent, with a summer rainfall, earned to it by 
the east and north east winds from the anticyclone 
over the South Indian Ocean 

(3) The intermediate region, mainly a coastal stnp, 
on the south and east, where, as n result of its mter 
mediate position, the rains are fairly evenly dis 
tnbuted tnroughout the year 

The high tableland that fills the interior of the 
continent means that the rain laden winds usually 
lose their moisture at the mountain bamers near the 
coast As a result, over a great part of the interior 
of the eoritment the rainfall is very scanty, and the 
deficient moisture supply is the dominant factor 
determining both natural vegetation and possibilities 
of cultivation 

In the south west of the Cape Province, with its 
adequate winter rainfall, cultivation is of the tyjie 
associated with the Mediterranean seaboard Provided 
there is enough potash, vines may bo grown on the 
alluvial soil, and many visitors will have grateful 
recollections of the local vintages and the local liqueur 
Van der Hum The olive, apparently, cannot compete 
with European conditions for economic rather than 
climatic reasons But if cultivation problems are 
somewhat the same, the natural vegetation of the 
Cape Province is entirely different, for reasons that 
Dr Marloth makes clear We have in the Cape flora 
a remarkably diversified vegetation which, in an area 
about one tenth of the country south of the Orange 
River, contains as many species as in the remaming 
nme tenths The bulk of these species are so remark 
able in form and so new to the visitor that even the 
non botanist is led to wonder and admire Dr 
Marloth lists 64 genera, containing 016 Cai>e species, 
which between them include only 19 species tliat are 
found outside the Cape region These plants form 

S art of the characteristic southern, sub Antarctic 
ora, with affinities rather with other Antarctic land 
masses, and which has remained isolateil anil distinct 
by reason of the ‘ physiological isolation ’ imposed 
upon It by the and tableland that intervenes between 
It and more northern floras, so that such invasion as 
does occur takes place either along the more richly 
endowed coastal strip, or by sea Most of the familiar 
plants that the visitor first notices, the oaks, the 
weeds, etc , result from the long history of the Cape 
as a port of call upon the ocean route to India, before 
the making of the 8uez Canal 

Most of the northern immigrants are also unfamiliar 
to British visitors, being elements identical with, or 
related to, the main African flora, Acanths, Asclepiads, 
Euphorbias, etc , and most of the native forest trees , 
comparatively few familiar northern genera, Anemone, 
Itubus, Hteracium, etc , are to be seen As a result, 
the botanist from the northern hemisphere is at first 
swept off his feet by the vast assembly of striking 
forms of plants that are new to him , even in the Capo 
wmter the Ericas and Froteas provide him with a 
wonderful array of flowers , in the spring, the 
numerous bulbous monocotyledons give sheets of 
colour on the hillside, and all the year round the 
flora 18 full of mterest The extraordinarily pro 
nounoed development of ericoid vegetation forms at 
the Cape also strikes the visitor , 21 4 per cent of the 
flora oil French Hoek have ericoid leaves, accordmg 
to Dr E P Phillips , many of these plants being 
characteristic of an acid, if not a peaty, soil 
Northwards of the Cape, on the high inland 

S lateaux, over many miles of ground, stretches the 
larroo, with a rainfall averaging between 3 and 12 
inches annually This Karroo vegetation vanes greatly 
m type on the east with a summer rainfall we have 
a scanty grass veld, merging westwards mto the 
' Composite ’ Karroo, grazM by Persian black faced 
sheep and goats , on the west, with a wmter rainfall, 
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the paradise of the succulents, where the more 
arborescent types predominate until the flora merges 
into the scrub areas of the coastal bolt 

Prof R H Compton has a brief note on this 
interesting vegetation He pomts out that it is 
recruited from north and south From the Cape 
come the leaf succulent Mesembryanths and Crassulas , 
from the north, stem succulent Euphorbias, Asclepiads, 
etc , and from the south, geophilous bulbous Mono- 
cotyledons, unpalatable Composites, the staple shrubs 
of the Composite Karroo, and from the igneous out- 
crops of the Transvaal and Rhodesia come curious 
plants with ‘ resurrectionist ’ habit, etc 

Where rainfall is shghtly more favourable, the bush 
savannah or the high veld stretches over many miles 
of the Transvaal and Rhodesia Dr E P Phillips 
describes this mterestmg vegetation in the environs 
of Pretoria, where high veld and bush veld meet 
He points out that line tropical element is conspicuous 
in the bush veld, which shows close affinities with the 
Kalahari flora 

South Atbican Forbstby 
Dr H M Steven lias written his impressions of the 
high forests of South Africa, gained during the British 
Association tour in 1929, m Forestry, vol 3, 1020 
The natural high forest in the region of Knysna and 
George, where rainfall may be expected throughout 
the year, is a mixed, temperate rain forest type, 
which in the past has been exploited regardless of the 
future It IS now under the care of a scientific forest 
service which studies its natural regeneration, but 
probably no skill could make this natural forest, with 
Its siqierabunilance of hardwood species, and relatively 
slow increment growth, an economic asset It remains 
a national asset, and is well worth the care it receives, 
but South Afma is concernetl with the fact that it 
exjiorts Its fruit m boxes made of imported timber 
and IS lapidly introducing exotic softwoods to meet 
the needs of the industries of the Union Messis 
O A Zahn and E J Neethlmg give an account of 
progress to date along these lines Pmua ptnaater 
has boon planted most extensively in the past, but 
P tnetgnts and P canartensta now stand higher in 
favour and are being planted very extensively The 
yield of wood is already sufficient to enable Mr M H 
Scott to give some preliminary notes upon the be- 
haviour of the timber of such exotic conifers, whilst 
the high moisture contents recorded by Mr Nils B 
Eckbo (for example, 474 per cent on dry weight in 
the sapwootl of Cryptomerla japomcn) are a remindei 
that these studies deal os yet with very young grown 
timber 

A new industry of considerable importance has 
sprung up around the cultivation of the mtroduoed 
black wattle, Acocm molhennta, from which bark and 
tannin extract are exported annually to the value of 
about one million pounds Mr A J O’Connor and 
Dr I J Craib deal with its sylviculture, whilst it 
would appear, from Mr E F English's account, that 
most preliminary expenments on paper pulp pro 
duction from South African hardwoods have been 
earned out upon the wood of the black wattle With 
the tree grown especially for bark, a use for the timber 
18 obviously an urgent economic problem 

It IS interesting to note, with the distnbution of 
the natural forest, and in the problem of plantation 
management, the dominant external factor m South 
Afncan conditions is again the water supply Indeed, 
Dr I J Craib argues, on the basis of his expenence 
gamed at the Yale Forestry School, that the moisture 
content of the soil is in general of more importance 
than light m forest growth and m controlling the 
sucoession of events beneath the forest cemopy, that 
go so far to detenmne the stability of forest conmtions 
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Dr Craib’a disciission of this problem has very funeral 
biological mterest, as, indeed, do many of the con 
tnbutions in this issue of Forestry, which seem 
primanly of economic mterest 

Another very mterestmg ecological problem is the 
way in which the diversifi^ native floia is sometimes 
superseded, as the result of hre or over granng, by 
almost pure stands of some particular plant Mrs 
Levyns gives a brief account ot her extensive observa 
tions upon one such case, the extensive spiead of the 
rhenoster bush, Elytropappus rhtnocerotts, which has 
displaced pasture on the veld under siu h conihtions 
Hho shows that the seedlings of this plant flourish 
when germmating in completely exposed sites where 
many competitors wither and die, and that germination 
of the seeds may be better after exposui-e to a hre — 
observations which may explain the spread of this 
plant, which is useless as pasture bometimes the 
plants that oust the varied native flora are aliens, as 
several species of Hakea that cover the slopes of Table 
Mountain after fires 

Grasslands 

South Africa is now graieil much moie closely by 
the stock of the settlers than was previously the < aso 
when wild game alone roamed m the veld For many 
miles, m the dry South African winter, the only 
frmtmg grass haulms seen from the railway will lie 
inside the wire fence that protects the rail track from 
the stock Outside this fence, every [lalatable plant 
IS grazed ruthlessly down to soil level, and only plants 
with conspicuous powers of regeneration aic able to 
survive the onslaught Ihe control of grazing so that 
future resources are not neetllessly impoverished, is 
probably the hue of surest atlvance m many agii 
cultural problems, and the doyen of Amerif an agrosto 
logists, Prof A S Hitchcock, of the Smithsonian 
Institution, has a brief paper ujion the relation of 


grasses to man, which, whilst it emphasises the great 
importance of these plants is full of wise counsel as 
to the conservation of grazing land based upon the 
experience of the Umt^ States, whore over grazing 
with the (onaeq^uent depletion of the range has been 
a pressing problem, as indeed it has always been in 
the history of stock raising on open grassland smoe 
the days of Abraham 

The paper by Messrs R R Staples and A J Taylor 
upon pasture management shows that South Amca 
IS already attacking its own pioblems m this held 
They show that fiequent flipping on the veld, to 
simulate close grazing, materially affects the normal 
grass floia, both the dominant species, Themeda 
triandra and the coarse pioneer grass, Eragrostis alba, 
succumbing very early under such treatment, whilst 
an intrcxliuefl pasture grass, Paspalum dilatatum, 
survived the treatment much bettor One of tlie 
most important results so far obtained in giassland 
management is undoubtedly the dominant signihcanoe 
of phosphate ilehciency m most South African soils 
Dr I de V Malherbe states that jihosphate treatment 
of aiable soils prat tically always gives a large increase 
111 yield and Dr P J du Toit emphasises the fact that 

e osphato manuring of grasslands in the form of 
lie meal has revolutionised the cattle industry in 
fertain iiarts of South Africa Ho suggests that, wnth 
a small daily ration of the missing mineral, it should 
bo possible to raise improved breeds of cattle on the 
veld A number of othoi verj interesting contnbu 
tions, dealing with both the native fauna, the stock 
and the economically important pests of the cultivator, 
are also included in this Report of the 27th Annual 
Meeting of the South African Association ” , m this 
review it has been possible to mention only very 
fursorily some of the many contributions that deal 
mainly with South African vegetation under both 
natural and ciiltivate<l conditions 


Weather and Climate of the Sahara 


^'VUTSIDE the polar regions theie is no extensive 

area of land the weather and climate of which 
has been so little studied as that of the Sahara, with 
the possible exception of Central Asia A certain 
romantic glamour seems to attach itself in the mmds 
of most of us to that vast and little known deseit 
region, and this gives additional mterest to a memoir 
published by the Meteorological Office, Air Mmistry 
(Geophysical Memoir No 48), which discusses in 
detail the meteorological observations made by Mr 
Francis Rennell Rodd in 1922 and 1927 in various 
parts of the Southern Sahara ranging from Timbuktu 
m the west nearly to Lake Chad in the east, and in 
latitude from about 12° N to 20° N 

This 18 a region that owes its rainfall to a brief 
raonsoonal mcursion of south westerly winds from the 
southern Atlantic during the late summer These 
wmds penetrate imdemeath the prevailing easterly 
or north easterly winds, probably to a height of about 
1 kilometre, and the rainfall appears to be generally 
of a vigorous convectional type , the convection 
apparently mixes the opposing wind currents and 
often leaves the easterly wind m temporary ociupa 
tion of even the lowest layers Occasionally this 
prooess gives nse to ‘ tornadoes ’ of the African type, 
which are of the nature of Ime squalls, not destructive 
vortices Idee American tornadoes , they give severe 
gales of short duration The rainy season appears to 
oe a complicated affair, mterrupted by ♦asious 
breaks There was an important autumnal port until 
about fifteen years ago according to the natives, and 
Mr Bodd expenenoed a cloudy spell m late November 
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and early Dei ember that yieldeil a tew diops of tain 
anil lent colour to the local tradition He was not 
of the opmioti that any important general desiccation 
of this part of Africa has been m progress either 
recently or during past agos 

As 111 many other parts of Africa, the more moun 
tainous ilistricts tend to get abundant ram, while the 
relatively low lymg plains not only have, on an 
average, a very small annual fall, amounting locallj 
to less than five inches, but also one that is oapricious, 
and in large areas a scanty desert vegetation is only 
precariously maintained 

It 18 not in regard to ramfall, however, tliat the 
interior regions of the bahara yield the most mtei ostmg 
weather, but m the matter of low relative hiunidity 
and the temperature contrasts that arise from it 
Unfortunately, the degree of dryness experienced 
when easterly or north easterly wmds hole! sway is 
too groat for trustworthy treatment by normal 
hygrometry, and it would bo nooessary to make 
special direct absolute determinations to measure 
accurately the minute fraction of possible water 
vaiiour pressure contained by the air on those days 
when temperature rises to 114°, os happened in June 
1922 and September 1927 Some idea was obtamed 
by assuming that the vapour pressure remauied 
constant between the cool early monimg, when 
measurements by ordmary means could bo relied on, 
and the time of greatest heat at 3 p m , so that the 
relative humidity was governed by air tempeiatiire 
alone There was reason for believing such an assump 
tion to be nearly true , more than one calculation 
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indicated a relative humidity of only five per cent, 
with a probability that two per cent may be attamed 
at times 

The diurnal range of temperature is so great that, 
m spite of the very high day temperaturea, frost is 
not unknown On Dec 14, 1922, the air tempera- 
ture measured on a march by slmg thermometer was 
92“ at 2 30 P M , and durmg the ensumg mght m camp 
the minimum was 31“ 


University and Edud^tional Intelligence 

London — A Bayliss Starling Memorial Scholar 
ship has been founded by old students, friends, and 
admirers in commemoration of the late Sir Wtlham 
Bayliss and Prof E H Starlmg The annual value 
of the scholarship is about £120, with exemption from 
tuition fees, and it is tenable at University College 
The Scholar will be required to follow a course of 
study approved by the Jodrell professor of physiology, 
mvolvmg a trammg m the principles of, and methods 
of research in, physiology and biochemistry Candi 
dates must send their applications to the Secretary 
of University College not later than Wednesday, 
May 14 


An election of junior Beit fellows tor medical re 
search will take place m July next The yearly value of 
each followship^will be £400, and the tenure, ordinarily, 
three years Forms of apiilioation (returnable on or 
before June 1) may be obtained by letter only, 
addressed to Sir James K Fowler, Honorary 
Secretary, Beit Memorial Fellowships for Medical 
Research, 3fi Clarges Street, W 1 

Applications are invited from British subjects by 
the L C C for two Robert Blair fellowships in applied 
science and technology, each of the value of £460 and 
tenable for one year in the Dominions, the Umted 
States, or other places abroad Particulars and 
application forms (T3/300) are to be had on application 
to the Education Officer (T 3), The County Hall, 
S B 1 The latest date for the return of forms is 
June 18 

Univebsity Colleok, London, has just issued its 
leport for the year ending February 1930, with 
statistics for 192»-29 showing a total enrolment of 
3249 students, including 2399 whose homes were m 
the British Isles, 311 from the rest of the Empire, 
52 from the Umted States of America and 487 from 
other parts of the world 1466 were in the different 
stages of degree courses, 623 were graduate and re 
search students, 441 evening and 266 vacation 
students In addition, free public lectures, among 
them seven by visiting professors from the continent- 
Dutch (2), Belgian, tJerman (2), Swedish, and Danish 
universities —were attended by more than 14,460 
jiersons, the aggregate munber of attendances at the 
67 lectures being 29,690 Among acadenuc develop 
ments durmg the year was the cstabhshment of a 
chair of American histoiy for which the Common 
wealth Fund of New York gave 214,600 dollars 
The Centenary Fund, inaugurated three years ago to 
provide £600,000 for the completion of buildings and 
eqmpment emd for endowment, amounted on Jan 31, 
1930, to £223,860 The office of Provost of the 
College, held for twenty-five years by Sir Gregory 
Foster, on whom the honour of a baronetcy was 
conferred last New Year’s Day, passed, as from the 
same date, to Mr Allen Mawer, formerly Barnes 
professor of the English language m the University of 
Laverpool 
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Historic Natural Events. 

April so, 1897 Aurora Australis — A remarkable 
display of aurora was observed m the South Indian 
Ocean m lat 474“ S It b^an at 6 30 p M with a 
diffused hght, horizontal flashes soon spread and 
flared m every direction, mcreasmg m length and bril 
liancy, until at 7 30 p m they were shootmg across 
the sky to within 30“ of the northern horizon Cones 
and circles of hght travelled rapidly over the whole 
sky, flashing beams of intense brilhancy from one to 
the other This contmued until 8 30 p m , when an 
arch of bright green hght fadmg off mto yellow formed 
over the southern horizon, rose rapidly to a high 
altitude, and was followed by similar arches m regular 
sequence, until there were six distinct arches, their 
apices being from 10“*^ above the southern horizon to 
60“ above the northern horizon They were formed 
of narrow vertical bands of hght from 6“ to 20“ degp, 
bright green and yellow at their upper edges, and of a 
rosy hue at their bases At 9 P m a brilliant circle 
formed round the zenith, composed of narrow bands 
of hght, pendant overhead and havmg a rotary 
motion, producing the effect of the vertex of an 
electrical cyclone The display lasted until 9 46 p h 

April aa-as, 1547 Red Sun — In the whole of 
Germany, France, and England the sun appeared red- 
dish and dull, like a ball with spots, so that the stars 
were visible (especially on April 24, durmg the battle 
of Muhlberg) 

April aa, 1884 Colchester Earthquake — No 
British earthquake has resulted in so much damage 
to property as this shock Withm an area of 10 sq 
miles to the south and east of Colchester, 1213 
buildings and 31 ohurihes had to be repaired In 
Colchester more than 400 buildings were mjured, 
while at three villages — Abberton, P^don, and Wiven 
hoe — about 70 per cent of the chimneys were thrown 
down The Colchester earthquake is one of the few 
British earthquakes that have been felt on the Con 
tment, as at Boulogne and Ostend 

April 34, 1579 Snow — Hohnshed records that 
snow fell in London between 4 am and 9 a m to the 
depth of a foot This is the more remarkable be 
cause, according to the present calendar, the date 
would have been early m May 

April 35-36, 1908 Great Snowfall — This was one 
of the greatest sjinng snowfalls on record m the Mid 
lands and southern England About six inches of snow 
fell near London on April 24, but the heaviest fall 
occurred on April 26, accompanied by a strong gale in 
the English Channel At Southampton, work at the 
docks was brought to a standstill, and throughout 
Oxfordshire, Berkshire, and the north of Hamp^ire 
all traffic by roatl was held up and communication 
by rail was maintained only with the greatest diffl 
offity The thaw caused a severe flood m the Thames 

April 35, 1936 Floods — Owing to a rapid thaw of 
the heavy snows of the preoedmg wmter, tne rivers of 
Russia were in flood, all the low lying parts of Lenin 
grad, Moscow, and many other towns bemg under 
water The damage was accentuated by blocks of 
dnftmg ioe 

April 36-38, 1867 Gale and Floods In Brisbane — 
Rain oommenoed to fall on April 26 and oontmued 
throughout April 27, beoommg torrential on April 28 
On this day the wmd rose to gale force, doing much 
damaTO The river rose rapidly to an abnormally 
high level, and the banks were covered by debra 
from the valley The lower parts of Brisbane were 
flooded 

April 36, 1903 Green Flash —Mr C T Whittmell 
records m the Journal of the British Astronomioal 
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“In the belfry of the Wesleyan 

Ws wMt aids of Woodhouse Moor, there are 
narrcnr, horoijtmtal openings through which the setting 
sun CtA iend his rayt On Saturday, 26th April, 
bet#«ett 7 16 and 7 30 p m I was so exceptionally for 
tunafed aa to observe, through the openings, no fewer 
thaafilBeegreon and red flashes The retl ones were seen 
lost* as the base of the sun successively revealed itself 
below each of the upper edges of three openings The 
grem ones were seen just as the top of the sun dis 
appeared behind each of the lower edges of the open- 
ings Moving aside afterwards, m order to watch the 
acttldl sunset on the true horizon, distant some three 
miles, I observed a beautiful bluish green flash just 
as the sun’s top sank out of sight at 7h 23m The 
sky was singularly clear, and there was a tool fresh 
breeze from north east ” 

April 36-29, 1928 Dust Fall —A great fall of dust 
took place in eastern Europe, travelling m a west 
north west direction from the toast near the Sea of 
Azov, as far as the upper Weit hsel The darkness was 1 
so great that artificial light was m use all day, and 
in southern Russia the fallen dust forme*! heaps like 
snow drifts a foot or more m depth, but farther t 
the north west the depth was less than a sixth of a 
inch The origin of the dust is imknown, but it | 
occurred with an easterly wind , and was heaviest whei e 
this wind reached the i oast from the open sea 


Societies and Academies 

London 

Linnean Society, Mar 20 — C Tate Regan A new 
Ceratioid fish (Caulophryne sp ), fotnale with male, 
from off Madeira The fish represents a new species 
of the genus Caulophryne, (listinguished from C 
jordam Goode and Bean by the greatei number of 
dorsal and anal rays and by the filaments on the 
stern of the ilhoium Although distended by a recently 
swallowed fkh larger than itself, it took a bait, and 
was caught on a long luie off Madeira The spe* mien 
IS a female, 210 (146 +66) mm long, with a dwarfed 
and parasitic male 21 (10+6) mm long attached to 
Its abdomen — Lieut -Colonel J Stephenson On an 
OhgochiBte worm parasitic m frogs of the genus 
Ph^omerua A specimen of a Nigerian frog, 
Phrynomerus mxcropa, recently examined had a number 
of small worms hanging out m a cluster of about a 
dozen from the anterior angle of each eye and from 
under the neighbouring part of tho lower lid The 
worms belonged to a now species of the genus Naia 
of the freshwater family Naiaides In a second species 
of tho genus Phrynomerus {btfaacxatus), from Beira, 
Portuguese East Africa, the Harderian (lacrymal) 
glands were found to be distended and trsmsformed 
into a sac contammg a number of small worms , these 
belonged to the same species as the preceding This 
discovery prompted the stripping of the mucous 
membrane from the roof of the mouth of the first 
frog, from Nigeria, when it was discovered that m it 
also the Harderian glands oontamed a number of the 
worms Oligochaeta are rare as external, and still 
rarer as mtemal parasites 

Society of Public Analysts, April 2 — Ella M Collin 
The separation of cadmium ana copper m spelter and 
zinc ores by mtemal electrolsrsis The most satis 
factory method is to deposit the copper first from a 
sulphate solution containing a small excess of sulphunc 
acid, to dissolve the cornier m excess of mtnc Iwid, 
and to electrolyse the solution at 70' Tfca 
sulphate solution is readjusted with ammonia, sul 
phunc Iwsid, and sodium acetate, and the caihnium 
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electrolytically deposited The anodes are of zmc, 
and a 6 per cent solution of zinc sulphate acidified 
with sulpnuno acid is used in the anode compartments 
— A F Lernt’o Routine detection of nitrates m 
milk A modification of the diphenylamine test is 
capable of detecting the addition of 5 per cent of a 
water containing about 0 9 part of nitric nitrogen 
per 100,000 Tho test is regularly applied in Birming 
ham to all samples of milk containing less than 8 6 
per cent of solids not fat — J C Ghosh Tho deter 
mmatiun of titanium as jvhosphate The jirojiared 
ore or clay is fused with sodium carbonate, and the 
mass treated with boiling water, which dissolves 
aluminium and silica as so<lmm salts, leaving sodium 
titanate m the residue This is hydiolysed and is 
then dissolved m either sulphuric or hydrochloric 
and and when boiled yields a preiipitate of nieta 
titann acid This is dissolved the solution just 
neutralisoil with ammonia, and the titanium pre- 
cipitato*! and weigheil os phosphate 

Lefds 

Philosophical and Literary Society, Mar 4 — J E 
Roberts Note 011 tlie critical potentials of tho 
hydrogen molecule 'I ho observed critical potentials 
of tho hyilrogen molecule are considered m the light 
of the potential energy curves for the various states 
and tho Fiantk Condon principle Tho most pn>b 
able energy change recjuir-es 12 8 volts, though this is 
not, strictly speaking a critical potential, the latter 
being m the region of 12 volts A furthei potential 
between 8 and 9 volts reported by Jones and Whid 
diiigton IS jirobably due to tho excitation of the 
triplet states with 1 onsequont dissociation of tho 
molecule and emission of tho continuous spectrum 
- J E Roberts end R Whiddington Tho passage of 
electrons through argon Excitation potentials of 
argon have been investigated experimentally by the 
magnetic sjiectnrm method already described The 
three sharp loss lines have been examined photo 
metrically, and found to be much narrower than the 
correspondmg loss lines m the case of certain diatomic 
molecules In order of intensity, tho losses m volts 
of the lines are 116, 14 1 , 13 0, and this is the 
descendmg order of their intensities — E C Stoner 

(1) Free electrons and ferromagnetism The question 
IS considered as to whether ferromagnetism may be 
duo to ‘ free electrons ’, that is, electrons forming an 
‘ electron gas ’ as in Sommerfield’s theory of con 
ductivity For spontaneous magnetisation to occur, 
the change in the interaction energy associated with 
magnetisation must exceed the increase in the kinetic 
energy of the electrons On this basis, it is sliown that 
the Curie temperature 0 would have a minimum value 
depending on the saturation intensity In To a 
suiHcient approximation » > 6 74 x 10* x /„*'* This 
gives »> 43,160° for nickel (observed 640°) and 
correspondingly large values for other ferromagnetics 
It 18 conclude that ferromagnetism is not due to free 
electrons, but to interchange interaction electrons as 
m Hasenberg's theory If the ' magnetic ’ electrons 
are the same as the conduction electrons, as Dorf 
mann's thermo electric mecMsuremente mdicate, it 
follows that conductivity may be due to interchange 
electrons The bearmg of this on the theory of the 
magnetic and electric properties of metals is mdioated 

(2) The interchange interaction theory of ferro- 
magnetism Considermg the atoms m a crystal as 
separate systems interacting with neighbouring atoms, 
a very simple treatmwit of the mterchange mter 
action theory of ferromagnetoism is given The 
method differs from that of Heisenberg, who eon 
aider* the whole crystal as a single system The 
terms which make the original formute unsatisfactory 
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as a representation of the experunental results do not 
appear The final expressions of the magnetimtion 
energy are formally equivalent to those given by the 
Weiss theory, if the olassical assumption of oontmuoua 
orientations of the earners is appropnately modified 
The a^ireement with the observations on ferromag- 
netios IS very satisfactory — H Burton Mobile anion 
tautomensm (Ft 6 ) > phenyl a p-dimethyl ammo 

phenylallyl alcohol Attempts to prepare the above 
alcohol have resulted m the formation of a mixture 
of products, which on treatment with hydrochlono 
acid furnishes a crimson coloration The cause of 
the colour is discussed — E Cockerham Some 
observations on cambial activity and seasonal changes 
m starch content of sycamore (Acer PaeudoplaUmus) 
The activity of the cambium in producing both xylem 
and phloem has been followed throughout the year 
in aU parts of the stem and root of Acer Pseudo 
Uxtanue Cambial activity is found to imtiate in the 
uds m the spring, and from thence to work baai 
petally downwards on to the mam roots In the 
distal region in the root this seasonal activity is thus 
superimposed upon a very slow cambial activity 
which seems to be practically oontmuoua m this r^on 
of the root Fluctuations in starch content are dis 
cussed m relation to these data — H L Newby and 
W H Feartall Observations on nitrogen metabolism 
in the leaves of Vxt\a and Rheum Ratio of protem 
to soluble nitrogen changes with the age of the leaf, 
and mcreases when the water content of the leaf is 
caused to fall The diurnal fluctuations m this ratio 
are correlated with changes m acidity, mcreases m 
acidity being associated with increases of the pro- 
portion of protem — RossM Tupper- Carey Observa 
tions on the anatomical changes m tissue bridges 
across rmgs through the phloem m trees In a zigzag 
bridge of phloem left across a ring upon a tree, the 
new xylem and phloem in the horizontal portion of the 
bridge is eventually formed with its elements ex 
tended m a horizontal direction The developmental 
changes m the cambium are followed m detail, which 
brmg about this alteration m direction of the elements 
which differentiate from the cambium — R G S 
Hudson The age of the LxthoatroUon arachnoxdeum 
f aima of the Craven Lowlands The recorded horizons 
of the various species of the L arachnoxdeum fauna 
are noted, and the faunal a 8 semblap;e is considered 
to be of iS, age The bearmg of this determmation 
on the age of the Chtheroe Fendle succession is dis 
cussed Various Lithostrotions are also re described 
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Academy of|Science 8 , Mar 10 — The president an- 
nounced the death of Camille Vigmer, Oorreapondant 
for the Section of Anatomy and Zoology — A Cotton 
and G Dupouy Measurements of ma^etio double 
refraction with the large Bellevue elMtroinagnet 
Details of the methods employed for determining the 
field strength, and of the apparatus used m the ratioal 
measuremoits — Lucien Daniel was elected Corree- 
pondant for the Section of Botany — Paul Ldvy . The 
^babihty and the asymptotic frequency of the 
different values of the complete and moomplete 
quotients of a continued fraction — BUe Cartan The 
hnear representations of the jroup of rotations of the 
sphere — Georges Giraud Certam problems at Uie 
limits concemuw equations of the elliptic type — 
Paul Flamant The reduction and the mdependenoe 
of the conditions imposed on faxmUee of abstract 
vectors — Georges Valiroa Integral functions defined 
by a class of Dinohlet series^ — P Dupin and M, 
Teissid4ioiier Hie distribution of the pressures 
round an immersed cylinder An experunental study 
No.31S6,Vol 126] 


of the distribution of the pressures on a cylinder im 
mersed m a current of water, the results m non-turbu 
lent flow being compared with those obtamed with 
turbulent flow — Alex Vdronnet The displaoemeint of 
the poles and the deviation of the oontments — 
Corps The mterpretation of the Sagnao and Michel 
son experiments — Henri Mmeur The field of gravita 
tion of a vanable mass — F Joliot The elMtnoal 
properties and the structure of the metallic films 
obtamed by thermal and cathodic projection A 
study of the causes of the resistance changes m these 
films the presence of occluded gas, slowmg down the 
recrystallisation of the metal, would appear to be the 
pnncipal cause of the dimmution of electrical resist- 
ance — H P^labon The copper oxide rectifier The 
results are given of a study by metallographic methods 
of a copper oxide-copper rectifier — D Chalonge and 
Ny Tst Zi The variations of the oontmuoua spectrum 
of the hydrogen molecule with the conditions of 
excitation — G Dijardin and R Ricard The first 
spark spectrum of mercury (Hgll) — A Smits and 
Mile C H Macgillayry Remarks on the note of 
Mile Maraomeanu The authors have not verified 
the results of Mile Maracmeanu m all respects, but 
only so far as concerns the measurements relatmg to 
the radioactm^ of lead from the roof of the Fans 
Observatory Details of a very sensitive method for 
detectmg traces of mercury m lead are given — H 
Deslandres Remarks on the precedmg communioa 
tion — Pierre Poulenc The afkahne bromo salts of 
rhodium — Marcel Godchot and Mile G Cauquil The 
methylcycloheptanols Details of the properties of 
three alcohols obtamed by the reduction of the two 
methyl cycloheptanones described in on earlier com 
mumcation — R Cornubert and R Humeau An 
ultimate property of the carbonyl group It has been 
shown that the ketone 7 -methyl oa' tetrapropyloyclo 
hexanone gives neither an oxime, phenylhydrazone, 
nor tertiary alcohol with magnesium methyl iodide, 
and can only be charactensM by reduction to the 
secondetry alcohol and transformation mto the acetate 
Another ketone, /S methyl oa' tetrapropylcyolohexa 
none, has now been foimd to possess similar abnormal 
properties, but this also can be converted by reduction 
mto the secondary alcohol — Ldon Piaux Some 
quaternary iodides derived from phonylammoacetic 
acid and the correspondmg betames — O Munerati 
Observations on the duration of the cycle of the beet 
root — H Bierry Qlyoogen, glucidio reserves, m the 
starvmg animal — Mile G Cousin The diapause of 
Lucxlxa aencata Experiments on L aerxeata have 
given results at variance with the views of Roubaud 
The diapause (arrest of larval evolution) can always 
be tracM to external conditions — H Colin and E 
Gudguen The sugar of the Flondse The sugar of 
the marine Florida is a compound of o galactose and 
has nothing m common with trehalose — M Javillier 
and Mile L Emenqua The vitamm activity of 
carotene Crude carotene, arising from leaves of 
spinach, has the physiological property of vitamm A 
It IB active m very small doses, less than 0 01 mgm 
pw day The activity of carotaie remams high alter 
keeping for forty years It still remains an open 
question whether the physiolomcal effects of oarotmo 
are due to tiia substance itseu or to some adsorbed 
substance — A LeulierandL Revel The distribution 
of bholesterol and its esters m the suprarenal oapsules 
— J Nicolas Ulcerated X ray epithelioma omed by 
diathermoooagulation 

Pbaottb 

Cseeh (Bobenuan) Aeademy of Ssiencss sod Arts 
(Seoond Class, Katum Scienoe and Medidne), Jan,^ 10 
— J. MUbauer i Studies m the preparation of vege 
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table oharoo^ (1) The aoiion of oaloium chloride 
as activator The decolorising power of charcoal 
depends on the tissue of the initial material and 
the temperature and duration of bummg The best 
matenaf is with a great content of oelulose — 
M Mlkan Cremona correepondenoe m quadridunen 
sional space given by four correlations — V Spatek 
Complex swings of the magnetic decimation needle — 
E Voto£ek and F Valentin Studies m the series of 
rhodeose (d-galaoto methylose) — E Votoeek and V 
KuSerenko Studies in the senes of fucose ({ galacto- 
methylose) In both the above communications the 
optical rotation of the derivatives of rhodeose, epirho 
deose, fucose, epifucose are studied and an entire 
agreement u found with the Hudson’s rule , this con 
firms Hudson’s rule also in the senes of methyl pen 
toses — V Pospiiil Experimental studies on the pres 
sure effect of light upon microscopic particles — O 
Michal The K absorption and the satellites of the 
ferromagnetic elements The wave leni^h of the 
K absorption edge is negligibly affected, when varying 
the orystallme diffraetion grating — J Klfma The 
construction of flocnoidal Imes on the skew planes of 
fourth order — F Herles The significance of the seg 
ment RT and of the wave T in the electrocardiogram 
for the diagnosis of pathological changes in the 
myocardium 

Washington, D C 

National Academy of Sciences (Proc , Vol 16, No 
12, Deo 16, 1929) — Chai W Metz and M Louise 
Schmuck (1) Unisexual progenies and the sex 
chromosome mechanism in Sctara It has been 
shown previously that sex of individual depends on 
the sperm, but the types of sperm functioning depend 
on tto zygotic constitution of tlie female Both that 
aoteristics are determmed by the sex chromosomes, 
of which there appew to be three kinds — (2) Further 
studies on the chromosome mechanism responsible 
for unisexual progemee in unisexual progenies m 
Sctara Tests of ‘ exceptional ’ males Such m 
dividuals, to be expected on the hypothesis put for 
ward above, were found — M Demerec Changes m 
the rate of mutability of the mutable miniature gene 
of Drosophila vvrtlts The lines of mutable miniature 
are described and the rate of change from one to 
the other detemuned — L J Stadler Chromosome 
number and ttie mutation rate m Averta and Trtltcum 
Cultivated oats and wheat are polyploid forms and 
treatment with X rays produces very few mutants, 
as juiced by seedhng characters, m contrewt with 
cultivated bwley (normal chromosome content) m 
which many mutants are produced This appears to 
be coimectM with reduplication of chromosomes in 
pol}mloid species — Donald A Johanaen A proposed 
phywgony of the Onagraoeas based primarily on 
number of chromosomes — Delmer C Cooper The 
chromosomes of BugtnvtUaoe — Robert F Weill New 
results from the study of ooelenterate nematocysts 
(preliminary note) A comprehensive study of 
nematocysts from 109 speoies has been made , the 
nematocysts are of taxonomic value — Harold Oeter- 
berg An interferometer method of observing the 
vibrations of an osoiUatfhg quartz plate One mirror 
of the mterferometer is replaced by the crystal, 
which 18 mounted so that reflection occurs at the 
surface to be exammed — Jenny F Rosenthal and 
F A Jenkins Perturbations m band spectra (2) 
Perturbations m the Angstrfim bands of owbon 
monoxide are disousaed — Marie J Welsa On groups 
defined by Tracy 

Verkes Thomu % On the existence of mtegrals of 
Einstein’s gravitational equations for free space and 
iheir extension to n variables. 
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The Medical Profession in India 

A NUMBER of pamphlets have recently been 
received at the offices of Natubb, m which 
are put forth the vieivs of the Indian Medical 
Association and of certain of its officers on some 
questions of current medical interest in India 
The Association holds an annual meeting, the ‘ All- 
India Medical Conference ’ , the sixth of these took 
place in Lahore on Dec 27-28, 1929 Three of the 
pamphlets relate to this meeting, and contain 
respectively the addresses of the president and 
chairman of the Reception Committee, and the 
resolutions passed at the conference No scientific 
or medical papers were read, the objects of the 
conference being rather pohtical or medico pohtical 
The president’s speech opened with a short dis 
cussion of the limits of the membership of the 
Association , it appears that the rule is to admit 
practitioners “ who have such medical quahfica- 
tions as may be from time to time recognised by the 
Association suitable for such membership and 
the question is, whether this should include not 
only persons who follow the western system of 
me^cine, but also those who have in different parta 
of the country practised any other system with 
repute and success , the president himself would 
drairo to see included “ members who honestly 
beheve in his own system and practises it with a 
smcerity of purpose ’’ (s»c) The mam part of the 
address, however, appears to be essentially (what- 
ever topics may nominally be under discussion) an 
attack on the Government, and more especially 
on the Indian Medical Service, and its tenor may 
be illustrated by such phrases as the following 

“Studied carelessness on the jmrt of IMS 
officers in discharging the responsible duties cast 
upon them, namely, that of developmg an Indian 
llfe^cal Profession, the pre arranged method of 
keeping the Indian out of every opening where they 
could develop themselves, have been responsible 
for the present state of affairs ” , “ those 
teachers who have developed only one form of 
speciality, namely, the speciahty of possessmg an 
overweening self-confidence, the speciahty of re- 
jecting ail claims of the Indian practitioners to fair 
treatment, the speciahty in belittling everything 
Indian ” , “ this backdoor way of securing a 
few more lucrative posts for the members of Qie 
Indian Medical Service ’’ , (after referring to the 
heavy Indian mortahty) “ can nothing be 
done to prevent this enormous loss of man power 
m India ? It is not necessary for me to 
mention that the history of the Government 
durmg the ^t 100 years has been such that 
we need not look for help or mspkation from the 
authorities'’’ 


626 

The resolntiona passed at tbe conference are 
thirty-five m number , some deal with the Indian 
Medical Service , some with questions of registra- 
tion , others take up questions of cumoulum, or 
more general matters The fourth of the pamphlets, 
entitled “ Some Problems of the Medical Profession 
in India ”, compiled by one of the joint honorary 
seoretanes of the Association, brings together an 
address by Sir Nilratan Sircar to the conference of 
1928, and correspondence and other documents 
relative to the four subjects of the co ordination of 
medical research m India, tbe reorganisation of 
the medical services, the Medical Council Bill, and 
the Bengal Council of Medical Registration We 
may briefly consider a few of the topics raised in 
the conference, while leaving others aside as of too 
hmited general interest 

The recognition of practitioners of the indigenous 
systems of medicine is advocated both by the 
president of the conference and by Sir Nilratan 
Sircar, who thinks that there should be chairs of 
Hindu medicine and of the Yunaiu system in the 
colleges , he would have us ‘ put ourselves en 
rapport with the genuine living representatives of 
the ancient medical art ” in order to incorporate 
whatever of value there may be in the imhgenous 
practice 

^ It 18 perhaps natural at the present time, when 
National feehng is so strong among the educated 
classes, that Indians should express a behef in 
and seek to exploit these indigenous systems It 
IS, of course, true that science is one , there can 
be no opposed eastern and western science , all 
students and practitioners belong to one body , — 
one body, that is, in so far as, and only m so far 
as, all recognise the same ideals and proceed on 
t^e^same basic principle Annually at the Royal 
College of Physicians the Harveian orator of the 
year calls on his brethren, as he is bound by tbe 
terms of his offioe to do, to search out the secrets of 
Nature by way of experiment , and if a body of 
practitioners does this, or at least acquires a know- 
ledge of, fkud accepts and bases its practice on, the 
results of the experimental method, won hardly 
and with difficulty through the ages, they are of 
the brothers of the true lineage and acceptable as 
such by the descendants of Hippocrates But to 
trust to ancient authcuity to the exclusion or 
neglect of more modem methods of research and 
their remits , or to base the whole of practice, not 
on the body of scientific knowledge but on some 
angle arbitrarily selected principle, such, fenr 
example, as that of homceopathy— 4)his is to re- 
main outside tbe ticoUierhood of science and tbe 
No 3166, Voi 126J 
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fellowship of those who carry on the torch of 
learning 

The second principal feature of the speeches at 
the recent conference, tbe abuse of tbe Indian 
Medical Service and of Government, may be passed 
over briefly The conference was held m Lahore 
simultaneously with the National Congress, the 
beginning of so much native unrest , presumably 
the coincidence ^as designed, in order that the 
members of the conference might also attend the 
Congress, and that the conference might catch its 
fire and take its tone from the larger assembly Yet 
the conference can scarcely represent the attitude 
of more than a portion of the Indian medical prac- 
titioners— -or at least one hopes not Certamly a 
very different picture is suggested by the contents 
of the Transactions of the Seventh Congress of the 
Far Eastern Aasoctahon of Tropical Medicine, held 
in Bntish India, and mainly at Calcutta, just over 
two years ago (see Nature, June 22, 1929, and 
Mar 1, 1930) Though this congress was far from 
exclusively British Indian, the British and Indian 
members of the medical services and British and 
Indian practitioners naturally formed the bulk of 
the membership and contributed the majority of 
the papers, which contained a very large amount 
of work, much of it of a high order of ment , and if 
one may trust to the impressions gamed by perusing 
the records of the meeting, one would say that the 
two races arc working side by side in amity, with 
many personal friendships, and both producing 
much useful work 

All that IS of practical value in these pubbea 
tions seems to be contained in the pamphlet on 
“ Some Problems of the Meiboal Profession m 
India ” But hero too the same spirit is apparent , 
thus one of the contributions states that “ the 
Government, beyond reminding us that we are 
ilhterate, has done practically nothmg to educate' 
us ” , which reads strangely to anyone who knows 
the enormous advances that have been made in 
recent years in education — elementary, secondary, 
and higher — by Government directly or with 
Government aid Agam, “in measures for im 
proving the health and social conditions of our 
people ” Government “ should not add their 
weight to the millstone that is already round the 
neck of our society ” , to those who know the 
magnitude of the Government’s endeavours for 
such improvement, and how they are often in ad 
vanoe of general opinion m India, the suggestion 
contained in the Isst sentence is so false as to be 
merely grotesque 

For the rest, there is much cntioism of the 
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deo&^ of dovemmont to eatabhsh, in accordance 
with the fiiuhngs of the Fletcher CommisBion, an 
Imperial Medical ReseMoh Institution at Dehra 
Dun, where the buildings of the recently displaced 
Forest Department would be available It is 
pointed out that Kasauli (where the present Central 
Research Institute is situated) is too isolateil intel 
lectually, though it has a good climate for research, 
being in the Simla Hills at a height of ftOOO feet , 
Calcutta, or Bombay, on the other hand, though 
^doubtless the climate is not so suitable or agree 
aide, have the advantage of being large centres of 
population, with umversities, hospitals, and labors 
tones where research is going on in other branches 
of science, where team work would bo possible, and 
clinical matenal available , but Dehra Dun has 
the advantages of neither, with the disadvantages 
of both It 18 quite possible that the contention is 
sound , it was announced in the House of Commons 
a short time ago that the question of the locality 
of the new Institute is to be reconsidered by the 
Oovemment of India 

The remaimng questions — such as those of the 
relations of the mihtary and civil branches of the 
IMS, the reservation of posts for the IMS, the 
All India Medical Council Bill, and the Bengal 
Council of Medical Registration — are too strictly 
medico political, and too complicated and thorny, 
to interest the majority of the readers of NaruEE 
It may briefly be added that a new situation has 
recently arisen through the decision of the General 
Medical Council to withdraw its recognition of the 
medical degrees of Indian universities as qualifying 
for registration in Great Britain The controversy 
began in the limited opportunities (owing to Indian 
customs such as that of purdah) for obstetno in 
struotion in India, and has lasted more than ten 
years , for some time past the recognition given to 
these degrees has been conditional, and been re 
newed for short periods , it now lapses entirely The 
matter can scarcely remain where it is , but it is not 
yet apparent what are to be the next steps taken in 
India 


Botanical Exploration of Krakatao 

The Prcbhm of Krakatao as seen by a Botanist By 
C A Backer Pp iv + 209 (Weltevreden 

Visser and Co , The Hague Martmus Nijhoff, 
nd) np 

V OLCANIC action ”, accordmg to Sir Arohi 
bald Geike’s “ Textbook of Geology ”, 
” embraces all the phenomena connected with the 
expulsion of heated materials from the interior of 
No SlSfl.Von IM] 


the earth to the st^ace ” The mStethals iittayt 
no doubt, have been pent up foF some time 
a simmenng condition before the actual erjipj 
tion, and in the case of a real volcano- it > if 
scarcely possible to preilict when the eruption may 
occur 

The book recently published by Mr C A Backer 
may be likened to what has been quoted above, but 
in this case the occurrence was timed to coincide 
with the opening of the Pan Pacific Science Con 
gress held in Java last year Mr Backer has much 
to say that is of groat interest and value m con- 
nexion w ith the Krakatao problem It is, however, 
unfortunate that he has written hiS account With 
so much aenmony, not unrelated, it would appear, 
to the fact that he was ‘ Formerly ”, as he states 
on the title page, ‘‘ Government Botanist fOr tbs 
hlora of Java ” His book deserves careful study* 
coming as it docs from so critical a botanist, whoSe 
knowledge of the flora of Java exceeds that of any 
other worker in this field It is therefore much 
to be regretted that it is marred by the aspersions 
which he has cast on distinguished botamsts, both 
dead and living, whose contributions to the 
Krakatao eruption history have come to be re- 
garded as classics Why Mr Backer severed liis 
(oniitxion with the Buitenzorg Herbarium, where 
he was botanist for so many years, we do not know, 
but it 18 to be regretted that he has chosen the 
medium of a scientific work as a vent for the 
eruption in print of his own pent-up feelings 

Mr Backer’s book has been published forty six 
years after the eruption of 1883, and unfortunately 
none of the botanists and others who visited the 
Island in the earlier years are now living Though 
it will be agreed that much more might, and should, 
have been done m the way of detailed and prolonged 
investigation in the years immediately following the 
eniption, it is unnecessary to cast reflections on the 
investigations which Troub, Penzig, Raoiborski, 
Boerlage, Clautriau, Valeton, Golenkm, Ernst, and 
others carried out at various times, since it is due 
to them alone that we possess such knowledge as 
we have of the state of affairs on the Island between 
the years 1886 and 1906 

The mam contentions with regard to the problem 
of Krakatao put forward by Mr Backer are that all 
vegetable life was not destroyed by the eruption of 
1883, and that, except for the littoral flora, we know 
“ nothing at all ” about the manner in which the 
new vegetation has appeared Treub was the first 
botanist to visit the Island — m 1886, three years 
after the eruption, His visit was a brief one, and 
it IS undoubtedly most unfortunate that an earlier 
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Mid detailed vint was not made, and that the 
monntain iteelf waa not then, or during any sub* 
sequent Tuits, fully explored by a botanist There 
is good reason to assume that the ash oorering on 
the steep south-east mountain slopes was not very 
thick On the lower slopes and on the shore, how- 
ever, the ash covering was deep, and no doubt it 
was of so high a temperature that all the plants on 
imd near the shore were destroyed Tropical rams 
most certainly soon have removed the lighter ash 
deposits <» the higher moontam slopes, and if, as 
Mr Backer bnngs good evidence to show, the fine 
ashes which fell back on the summit were quite 
cooled down m falling from a great height, it is 
conceivable that plants with rhisomes and under- 
ground parts were able to recover and afterwards 
to refurnish the higher parts of the Island, while 
seeds and fruits may also have survived Trenb, 
of course, stated, from his examination of the lower 
parte of the north west side of the Island near 
Zwarte Hook, that every hvmg thing had been 
destroyed , yet m 1888 he records that he could 
distinguish plants growing near the top of the cone 
(some 800 metres m height), from the vessel on 
which he was sailing 

It certainly is an unsolved problem, if Treub’s 
observation was correct, how such plants could 
have originated, smoe transport of seed by wmd 
from Java across so wide a stretch of sea seems 
scarcely possible Mr Backer himself had the 
opportumty of visitmg Krakatao m April 1906, 
with Ernst, Polle, and D H Campbell, but as he 
had not properly equipped himself for the ex- 
pedition, he failed to chmb higher than some 400 
metres up the mountain Had he reached the upper 
slopes, the botamoal information he could have 
given would have been of the utmost value As, 
however, he did not himself fully explore the 
mountam or make the detailed mvestigation which, 
as he rightly pomts out, was so much needed, his 
criticisms of others, and more especially of Dr 
Doctors van Leeuwen, the present director of the 
Buitenzorg Gardens, seem singularly out of place 

It 18 easy m these days, so tong after the eruption, 
to point out the shortoomings of those who paid 
the early visits to the Island, but it must be remem- 
b«red that the chmbing (d the deeply and mtrioately 
fissured mountam side, covered with ash and 
pumice, was fraught with difficulties well-nigh 
d^tying the attempt The ravmes had almost 
veitioal sides, and the ascent of the slope entailed 
a series of constant descents and ascents m and out 
of the deep fissures and ravuus vhich out the 
moimtain side m all directions 
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TVeub, it will be remembered, found elevm items 
growing on the rodts at Zwarte Hock m 1886 These 
are all species which grow on steep cliff walls, and it 
IS omioeivable, owing to the nature of their habitat, 
that they may have survived the eruption either by 
means of rhizomes or spores lodged m clefts <rf these 
basaltic cliffs, since nmther pumice nor ashes could 
have lam there to any d^ith, and would quickly 
have been washed away by the ram In fact, two 
mmths after the eruption, Verbeek found the old 
rocks of Zwarte Hook locally bare, so that m 
well - sheltered locahties part of the old fern 
vegetation may have survived as Mr Backer 
suggests 

Mr Backer has a good deal to say about the 
mcorrect detenmnations of the plants collected on 
the various visits As a systematist he is doubtless 
correct , but one cannot help objeotmg to the 
manner m which he expresses his criticisms With 
regard to the re covermg of the Island, it is evident 
that the httoral vegetation is entirely new, and 
IS due to seeds and fruits which have been washed 
up on the shores Mr Backer bnngs forward many 
arguments to show that very few, if any, seeds could 
have been wmd-bome as has been assumed, though 
he considers seeds may have been brought over by 
birds and almost certainly by the many visitors 
and fishermen who have visited the Island His 
mam contention, however, is that the old vege- 
tation was not entirely destroyed, as stated by 
Treub, but that on the steep chffs of Zwarte 
Hock, and on the south and south east highw slopes, 
living plants persisted From these remnants of 
the old vegetation he beheves the slopes may have 
been reolothed downwards, and the fern population 
of the chffs restored The new vegetation was 
certainly not long m making its appearance, smoe 
a year after the eruption an observer, on a shqi, 
thought he saw some plants growmg near the 
summit of the mountam 

The mode of ongin of the new vegetation of 
Krakatao, except for the littoral plants, must 
therefore be regarded as unsolved, smce we know 
so httle of what was aotuaUy growing on the Island 
m the first few years after the eruption, and it was 
not until twenty-three years had elapsed that any 
attention was paid to the vegetation on the eastern 
and south-eastern sides 

Mr Backer’s conclusions at the end of his book 
are typical of the spirit m which it is written He 
writes 

'* I have tned to find the very few bones in these 
wagon-loads of rubbish and will finish by stating 
once m««e, that 
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1 It 18 not at all proven that by the eruption 
of 1883 all vegetable life on Krakatao was 
destroyed 

2 Even if this could be proven, we know — with 
the exception of the littoral flora — ^nothing at all 
about the manner in which the new vegetation 
has appeared Only guesses without scientific 
value have been made, but no rehable observations 
nor experiments 

3 Therefore the Krakatao problem can neither 
now nor m the future either be posed f? proved] or 
solved, and is of no importance at all for Botamcal 
Science ” 

A W H I 

Ovanan Secretions 

The Internal Secrettona of the Ovary By I>r A S 
Parkes (Monographs on Physiology ) Pp xv + 
242 (London, New York and Toronto Long 
mans. Green and Co , Ltd , 1929 ) 21s net 

D r parkes is one of the best known authori 
ties on this branch of physiology concerned 
with mtemal secretions, and his book gives a 
comprehensive survey of all the past and current I 
work carried out on the subject by the leading ! 
men of science of all countries During the last 
ten years or so a much keener mtercst has been 
taken m the properties of the ovarian secretions, 
as it has been gradually realised what an import 
ant part they play, and thus the amount of experi- 
mental data has been rapidly accumulating This 
has greatly added to the difficulty of Dr Parkes’s 
task, as ho has had to exercise groat discretion in 
the choice of his subject matter, and it is never 
easy to distinguish between the important and 
relatively ummportant work of contemporaries, 
and to reahse which views will stand the test of 
time and which will m later years prove to be 
erroneous It can, however, be seen at once that 
no space has been wasted m deahng with vague 
hypothetical considerations and views which are 
not supported by sohd evidence, but only those 
are included which have been proved experi- 
mentally The book is very well and fully illus 
trated throughout, thereby great};^addmg to the 
value and clanty of the text It is easy to see 
that the experiments on animals to show the 
functions and properties of the ovanan secretions 
are the careful work of experts, as they are all of 
them conclusive and have been earned out with 
the greatest accuracy 

The book is divided mto sections, the less 
detailed ones dealing with such subjects as the 
morphology of the female reproductive oi^ans 
coming first There is no need for more than a 


very general account of this, as numerous anato- 
mical and histological text-books contam fuller 
descriptions The author then passes on to a 
review of sexual periodicity in the female mammal, 
showing how certam animals have salient points 
m common There is a very interestmg account 
of types of oestrus cycle m those animals in which 
it has been sufficiently studied, and this is followed 
by a section on the ovary as an organ of internal 
secretion 

The oestrus producing hormone is dealt with by 
Dr Parkes in detail , no full account of this has pre- 
viously appeared in the literature up to date, and 
the description of its preparation, properties, and 
admimstration is excellently done and will be 
found of great interest by all readers In the 
section dealing with the ovary and the anterior 
pituitary body, the author shows that it is only of 
recent years that the importance of the relation 
between these two has been discovered, and he 
discusses the many problems connetted with this 
relationship 

A detailed account of the chemistry of oestrin 
18 given, stating the various methods of preparation 
with references so that those interested can obtain 
a full description From the general point of 
view, the most important section is the one deahng 
with the physiological effects resulting from its 
administration to animals The source of the 
material is also discussed and the sigmficance of 
its occurrence m the bodily secretions of animals 
and men 

In conclusion, we feel that this work will become 
a classic, and trust that new editions will appear 
at frequent intervals 

Robert Hooke 

Early Scvence in Oxford By Dr R T Gunther 
Vol 6 The Life and Work of Robert Hooke 
(Part 1) Pp XXIV -1-396 31« 6d Vol 7 

The Life and Work of Robert Hooke (Part 2) Pp 
viu-t397 806 31* 6d (Oxford The Author, 

Magdalen College, 1930 ) 

T he two latest volumes of Dr Gunther’s senes 
of books on early science in Oxford deal with 
the life and work ‘of Robert Hooke Dr Gunther 
makes high claims for the hero of his story, and if 
we oannot^accept qmte all his claims, we can at 
least agree that Hooke was one of the most promi- 
nent of those remarkable Enghshmen who made the 
second half of the seventeenth century illustnous 
’m the history of science 

The volumep befixre us contam as preliminary 
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matter an essay by Dr Gunther m the form of a 
preface, and a reprmt of Richard Waller’s " Life 
of Hooke ”, first pnnted m 1706, with added 
extracts from John Ward’s ‘ Lives of the Gresham 
Professors ” (1740), and Aubrey’s “ Short laves ” 
The bulk of the work consists of notes on Hooke’s 
experiments, discoveries, and inventions, extracted 
from the records of the Royal Society and other 
sources 

Hooke was bom in 1636 at Freshwater, in the 
Isle of Wight Though a weakly child, he was 
“ very sprightly and active ”, amusing himself by 
“ making little mechanical Toys ” From West 
mmster School he went as a chorister or servitor 
to Chnst Church, Oxford Here his early mathe 
matical and mechanical aptitudes brought him into 
touch with Oxford men of science, and he became 
chemical assistant first to Thomas Willis, and then 
to Robert Boyle, whose “ Pneumatick Engme”, 
that IS, air pump, owed much to Hooke’s skill In 
1656 or 1657, Hooke mvented the anchor escape 
ment for pendulum clocks, and, seeing the practical 
importance of accurate chronometry for the detei 
mmatiou of longitude at sea, was led ” to the use 
of Springs instead of Gravity for the making a 
Body vibrate in any Posture ”, and thus to the 
spring controlled balance wheel of watches and 
chronometers His attempt to obtain a grant of a 
satisfactory patent for this havmg failed, ho put 
aside the application of the invention to chrono 
meters, which first became practicable when in 
1761 John Harrison corrected the balance wheel for 
thermal expansion 

In 1662, Hooke was ap|)ointed curator of expen 
ments to the newly founded Royal Society, and 
left Oxford for London, residing at Gresham 
College m Bishopsgate for the rest of his life 
As Miss A M Cleiko says in her admirable ac 
count of Hooko in the “ Dictionary of National 
Biography ” 

” The Registers of the Royal Society testify to 
the eagerness with which Hooke hurried from one 
inquiry to another with brilliant but mconclusive 
lesults ” 

Dr Gunther acknowledges this cbaraotenstio m 
ether terms 

“ On the other hand, the fact that he had noted 
an idea ui one of his synoptic tables probably led 
to hiB claimmg it as his exclusive copyright This 
may explam why it not mfrequently happened that 
when some new discovery was mentioned to him, 
he was apt to think that he had himself made it 
long before, whereas he had merely considered the 
possibility of such a discovery, and bad noted it m 
an appropriate place m an ‘ algebra ’ With the 
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onrush of other and newer mterests, he had not 
been allowed time for followmg out the investiga- 
tion suggested ” 

Nevertheless, Hooke’s work comprises a long list 
of solid achievements Perhaps he is best known 
by Hooke’s Law of Elasticity, Ut lenato ate vta , but 
that 18 merely one among many other discoveries 
and inventions Besides his mcchamcal ingenuity, 
shown m his improvements in watches and clocks 
mentioned above, and in the invention or improve- 
ment of numerous other scientific and technical 
instruments, he waa a busy and successful architect, 
building Montague House, the Bethlehem Hospital, 
and the College of Physicians, and acting as surveyor 
to the City of Ixmdon Moreover, he made notable 
advances in biology and chemistry he was one of 
tht tarliest mit roscopists, and described the cellular 
nature of living tissue , he proved that life could be 
maintaimHi by blowing air over the surface of the 
lungs without muscular movement , and partly anti 
cipated Mayow m a true explanation of combustion 

Dr Gunther claims that ‘ it is certainly hardly 
fair to Hooke s memory that the coloured diffrac 
tion bands discovered by him should be everywhere 
known as Newton’s rings ” But the mere observa 
tion of the colours of thin plates — even the blowing 
of glass thin enough to show them — seems less 
meritorious than Newton’s detailed study, with 
caieful mcusuromtnts and a calculation of the 
intervals of ‘ fits of easy transmission ” — the first 
determination of the wave length of light Hooke’s 
credit 18 that of the pioneer, who makes discoveries 
and suggestions and passes on The demonstration 
of the colours of thin plates, the idea that light was 
a wave motion, and a wave motion transverse to 
the direction of propagation, the attempt to 
measure the parallax of a fixed star, the proposals 
for flying machines, all arc examples of Hooke’s 
insight into possibilities for the achievement of 
which the time was not ripe 

Probably Hooke’s greatest work for science was 
done as ‘ curator ’ and later as secretary of the 
infant Royal Society He demonstrated not only 
his own experiments but also those of others whom 
he often helped in them difficulties If he some- 
times showed a querulous temper, he had valid 
excuses, as Dr Gunther pomts out But, m the 
main, he set the fashion of that quiet and self- 
efiaemg helpfulness for which so many ofiicers of 
the Society have been remarkable from Hooke’s 
day to this How much Hooke did to further 
science at a critical stage m its history is well seen 
m Dr Gunther’s two useful volumes 

W C D D W 
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Our Bookshelf 

Fungt and Fungous Diseases (Adolph Gchrmann 
L^tures of the University of Illinois College of 
Medicine, 1926 ) By Prof Aldo Castcllani Pp 
IV + 203 + 4 plates (Chicago, 111 American 
Medical Association, 1928 ) 

Sm Aldo Castjellani’s latest contribution to medi- 
cal mycology is based on a course of lectures do 
hvered by him m 1926 as Adolph Oehrmann Lecturer 
of the University of Illinois College of Medicine It 
18 well recognised that the advent of the bacterio 
logical era retarded considerably the development 
of mycology m its relationship to disease of man 
and ammals, and even now, in spite of our vastly 
increased knowledge of pathological conditions asso 
ciated with fungi, the systematic classihcation and 
nomenclature of these fungi have been the concern 
of but few professional mycologists Castellani has 
worked largely m this field and he has been able to 
combme with considerable success his well known 
clinical Intel cst and experience of tropical skui dis 
eases of fungous origin with studies of the fungi 
concerned 

The inexpert reader will, we are afiaid, be rather 
lepelled than otherwise by the elaborate classifica 
tion tables and well meant simplifications of them 
presented by the author He will note recent 
tendencies to replace old familiar genera by new 
and unfamiliar ones He will bo grateful, however, 
for the author’s account of the fermentative acti 
vities of fungi and the use to which these activities 
may be put not only as an aid to their systematic 
classification but even to the detection of particular 
carbohydiates in pathological fluids The author 
has given mucli attention to this subject, and, in 
particular, his employment of diflferential f« rmonta 
tion effects by known fungi in order to detect the 
presence of the rarer carbohydrates in fluids has 
aroused wide interest 

The second half of the book deals with patho 
logical conditions in man that are duo to fungi 
and includes a description of interesting tropical 
skin diseases, to some of which Castcllani was the 
first to direct the attention of dermatologists It con 
tains some excellent photographs and coloured plates 
of skin lesions It is clear that a w ide field is open for 
the CO ordinated research of clinical pathologist and 
professional mycologist J C G L 

Standard Methods for Testing Tar and Us Products 
Pp xxix + 296 4- 10 graphs (London Stand 
ardization of Tar IVoducts Tests Committee, 
1929 ) Is 6d net * " 

To ensure uniformity of analytical results on such 
composite products as many of those which fall 
within the generic term of ‘ tar products ’, standard 
processes are, in most instances, essential The 
present volume is the outcome of a vast amount of 
work, earned out by a committee formed as the 
result of the advocacy in 1926 of the need for such 
standardisation In addition to members of the 
trade, the committee included — or rather mi^udes, 
for it IS still m being — external bodies whp represent 
m some measure demists approaching such work 
for the first time FurUier, the co operation of the 
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National Physical Laboratory was sought to con 
sider the question of glassware and, as a result, an 
extensive schedule of apparatus is appended 

Introductory sections deal vntb the problem of 
adequate samplmg, so essential if the subsequent 
tests are to be of any value and with the genera! 
principles of distillation and of the determination 
of specific gravity Then follow the methods laid 
down, under the general headings (1) crude tar, (2) 
refaned tar, including road tar, (3) lower boilmg 
fractions, (4) tar acids, (5) naphthalene, (6) tar 
bases, (7) creosote oil, (8) crude anthracem and 
(9) pitch , many of these sections are further sub 
divided Appendices include, in ailditioii to that 
on glassware, tables of constants and equivalents 
and a convenient collection of graphs, some of an 
elaborate character For general laboratory use, 
the set of graphs may bo obtained soparntclv 
No claim to finahty is made , indeed, provision 
IS made for the subsequent inclusion of such addi 
tional tests as the committee may deem desirable 
Only those who have been in any way associated 
with the jiroject can fully appreciate the enormous 
amount of labour, well repaid, in the production 
of this book, which may be recommended with 
I confiilonce to all who have to deal with ‘ tar pro 
ducts ’, much or little Commendation, indeed, is 
insufficient to such, the volume is a necessity 
B A E 

The Romance of the Portuguese in Abgssinin an 
Account of the Adventurous Journeys of the Portu 
gtiese to the Empire of PresUr John , their Assist 
ance to Ethiopia in its struggle against Islam and 
their Subsequent Efforts to impose their oun 
Influence, arid Religion, 1190 -IbJi By Charles F 
Key Pp 319 + 16 jilates (London H F 
ami G Withorbv, 1929 ) 18« net 
In the volume under notice, Mr Rey tells the 
story of the endeavours made by the Portuguese 
nation for a i entury and a half to secure a footing 
m Abyssinia This was an outcome of the policy 
of exploration and expansion initiated bv Henry 
the Navigator When Pixlro ila Covilham and 
Alphonso da Payva were sent out in 1487 m search 
of Prester John, it was not < ntircly in a spirit of 
romantic adventure They were also instruct! d to 
search out the sources of the wealth of the East 
and of its commercial products They stumbled, 
by accident as it were, on Abyssinia , but in the 
dispatches which they were allowed to send home, 
though they themselves were never permitted to 
leave the countrj', they reported that thev had 
found the legendary kmgdom of their search 
Mr Rey here tells the story of the subsequent 
growth of Portuguese uifluence at the court of the 
Negus, strengthened as it was by the help which 
they were able to give the Abyssimans in their 
resistance to Islam, and of the collapse of both 
military and missionary adventure which ended m 
the final axpUlsion of 1633 Mr Key’s story is well 
told, with a full appreciation of the bearing of 
Portuguese pohey and its aften effects on the for- 
tunes of A^jssima The book is illustrated by 
some well-chosen reproductions of old prmta. 
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Letters to the Editor 

IThe Editor does not hold htmself re,sponatble for 
opinwna expressed by h%s correspondents NetUier 
can he undertake to return, nor to correspond unth 
the writer 8 of, rejected manuscripts intended for this 
or any other part of Nature No notice is taken 
of anonymous communications j 

Test of a Relativity Postulate 

T 14 KRK Maxweul a original auggestion, revived in 
Nature for April 12, ]> 566, was in danger of being 
lost Bight of, although it has been reneweii independ 
ently from tune to time , see, for example, Phil 
Trans, 1893, p 784 Tlie prevailing relativity 
postulate that motion through the ether is undetect 
able, or in another form that no motion of an observer 
can affect his determination of the velocity of light 
in free space, has not yet been actually and directly 
verified Common sense seems to assert that motion 
of source tan have no influence on waves after they 
have left it, while motion of receiver should subjectively 
affect their speed of arrival , but this would be contrary 
to the relativity postulate 

Attempts to observe a relative ether drift, by 
expenments ma<le on a to and fro journey between 
terrestrial stations, appear neutralised by a FitzGerald 
contraction a first order test is needed , and that 
can only be furnished by astronomy The Jovian 
system IS a clock to or from which we are sometimes 
approaching, sometimes recoding , and the consequent 
essentially Doppler effect (change in satellite jjenods) 
18 well Imown But a Doppler effect, though not 
caused by a drift, can be modified thereby if the ilrift 
IS inconstant Syrens and church bells presumably 
wail duruig gusts The orbital motion of the earth 
IS equivalent to a variation in the drift of the solar 
system , so there may be an observable modification 
for the eclipse intervals of Jupiter’s satellites Quad 
ruple satellite motion may be too complicated for the 
test , that 18 a (juestion for astronomers but there 
IS a previous question, the one apparently first i>ro 
pounded by Maxwell , and 1 do not see that the answer 
IS as yet assuredly in the negative 

If, however, waves are more like jirojectiles than 
used to bo thought, several lines of reaeonmg wall 
have to be modified (see, for example, Proe Roy Inst 
for April 1, 1892, or Nature, vol 46, p 497), and 
the relativity postulate may turn out to be justified 
by a curious interlocking with the quantum 

Oliver Lodce 

Normanton House, 

I^ke, Salisbury, 

April 14 


Mechanism In Nerve Centres 
iM Nature of Dec 14, 1929, there appears a letter 
from Prof Alexander Forbee attacking the argu 
menta I have mode m cnticism of the mechanistic 
mterpretation of reflex functions ^ I believe this 
challenge ought to be taken up, because it is both 
courteous and imjpersonal m tone and because I fear 
that the well merited dignity of my cntio’s name may 
lend undue weight to his arguments among those who 
are imfamihar with neurology 

Prof P'orbes’s criticisms are focused on a statement 
of mine that mechanism oaiuiot account m full for the 
function of nerve centres because a machme " cannot 
change itself or its functions to meet new conditions , 
it does not improve its performance with practice , 
it cannot perform some particular function depending 
originally on one part, after that part has been de- 
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stroyed ” Had he proceeded with this quotation he 
would have added “ An mtemal combustion engme 
ernmot learn Iw itself to run os well at a high altitude 
as at a low If a motor car turns m at a certam gate 
099,999 times, it will have no more tendency to leave 
the road at that pomt the nulhonth time than it had 
the first If one cylinder of a motor is put out of 
action, the speed and power of the engine is reduced 
m a mathematically predictable proportion , or the 
loss of a small part m a complicate mechanism may 
mean the total cessation of fimotion, as in a watch 
that loses a wheel Y et these are kmds of thmgs which 
the central nervous system may do — or do without ” 

These explanatory examples Prof Forbes omits 
he denies the generalisation and cites other examples 
from the mechanical world to support his claim 
These show, I believe, that he does not understand the 
difference between livmg and mechanical processes 
which constitute the problem under discussion, for 
he uses changes in the mode of operation in a machine 
as instam es of adaptation Biologically, adaptation 
involves the doveloiimeiit of a response or of a struc 
ture, will! h has not previously existed in the organism 
Prof Forbes s examples are of changes in mode of 
functioning of machines that have been designed so 
to change 

Prof Forbes first cites the case of a mechanical 
beetle that turns away from the edge of a table and 
walks ux another du^tion His second is the 
stabiliser of an oorojilane winch ojierates the controls 
so as to reinstate it on its course when deflec ted by a 
‘ bump ’ A biologist would not regard these as adapta 
tions to new situations because no reaction previously 
foreign to these ' organisms ’ has appeared Perfection 
of function with practice he illustrates by a motor that 
runs better after the first 600 miles of use But this is 
mere elimination of friction m the bearings, etc , which 
18 , theoretically, part of the process of manufacture 
and may inde^ be accomplished without runnmg 
the engine at all ‘ Running in ’ does not produce any 
increase m power generated as would happen wore 
there true perfecting with practice A true analogy 
does exist between the regulation of the order of 
bring m the cylinders of an mtemal combustion 
engine and the co ordination of muscular contractions 
in the animal body Both depend on accurate 
tuning, anil the better the tuning the more power is 
there produced m both cases Would an eternity 
of practice make an engine improve the tuning of its 
explosions’ 

As to vicarious funotion m the oentral nervous 
system, which means the reappearance of a funotion 
that has been originally mediatra by some part which 
IS destroyed. Prof Forbes thinks that “ an ingenious 
mechanic might devise a number of ways in which a 
machine could be made to change automatically 
from one mode of operation to another m oonsequence 
of the failure of some of its parts , for example, a steam 
pipe might be provided with an automatic valve 
wmoh, U the pipe burst, would divert the steam 
ttirough another pipe Electrical devices which 
perform essentially this fimotion are actually m use 
m eleotno railways ” But these are not examples of 
vicarious functions The use of the word ‘ automatic ’ 
proves that the mechanisms cited were desiroed to 
use alternative parts After destruction of a "centre’ 
m the oentral nervous system, the function previously 
operating through this part does not automatically 
reappear in the working of another part The re 
j covery is slow and labonous moreover, the parts 
which take over the function could not have been 
I designed as specific alternative meohannwiui Ih' 

1 stances of vicarious funotion m the bram are nptonous, 
1 but I wiH cite one which is more m Prof* Forbes’s 
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field, namely, the spinal cord Lashley* has recently 
shown by doable hemiseotion of the spinal cord that 
control of the limbs is regamed m three months after 
the permanent interruption of all the long spmal paths 
from the bram to the motor centres for the limbs It 
takes three months for the nerve impulses to ‘ learn ’ to 
foUowacircuitousroute they must travel through path 
ways the original function of which it was to connect 
up adjacent centres m the cord If these short fibres 
were designed as an alternative route for impulses 
from the bram, they would come into service as soon 
as the immediate effects of the operation had passed 
away In man the improvement of function after 
injury to the spmal cord may go on for years 

If one assumes, as do me^anists, that the pfm 
ciples of mechanical and biological functions are 
identical, the problem of discnmmatmg between them 
does not arise, and errors, such as those cited above, 
are quite understandable But Prof Forbes’s en 
thusiasm oomes him to more imcntical lengths Ho 
devotes his longest paragraph to knocking down a 
straw man He alleges that 1 
claimed the production of impulses 
in the central nervous system to bo 
a performance of which no machine 
could bo capable He then argues 
that machines could do such things 
With this argument I am m agree 
ment, for it destroys a claun I have 
never made or contemplattKl 

The reader may, perhaps, think 
that these are mere debating 
pomts and that differences between 
mechanists and non moohamsts are 
philosophical squabbles without 
practical significance The ver> 
contrary is true, as I think anyone 
will agree who lias studied the way 
the mmds of investigators work 
Roughly speakmg, wo find only that 
for which we seek the Imiothesis 
precedes the discovery The mechanist— m so far as 
he IS faithful to his creed — finds only the mechanical 
factors imderlymg the functions he studies and has 
no further curiosity as to the nature of the functions 
themselves But for the Pasteurs and Darwins of 
science, functions, qua fimottons, have hcul a fascina 
tion John T MacCubdy 

Psychological Laboratory, 

University of Cambridge 

• These appMr In my hook, ' Common Principle* In Peycholosy and 
>ol 87 p 1,1930 


New Data on Cellulose Space Lattice 
In previous mvestigations made to determine the 
space lattice of cellulose, the material used was m the 
form of minute fibres Due to the cylmdnoal form of 
the fibres, it was not possible to dbttnnmne directly by 
experiment the relations that exist between the planes 
which are piarallel to the long axis of the fibre Several 
attenmts were made to construct a lattice which 
would fit the diffraction data, but no oommon agree 
ment was attamed ‘ The prmoipal difficulty was m 
the mterpretation of the iweotions which appeared 
on the ' equator ’ m spot diagrams when the X ray 
beam was perpendicular to the long axis of the fibres , 
end which appeared m the Ime mffraction patterns 
whenever the beam was parallel to the long axis In 
both oases the plaaee were evidently parmleWto the 
long axis, but no experiment&l evidence was available 
to show how they were situated with respect to one 
another 
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New data which clearly bring out that relation were 
obtamed from a plant in which the cellulose is de 
posited in relatively large sheets instead of in nunute 
oylmders The plant is Valoma ventncoea It is a 
neen alga which grows in the form of a single celled 
hollow sphere often 20 mm in diameter The wall of 
the sphere is thickened by depositions of cellulose 
from the inside in thin sheets making the wall many 
layers in thickness 

Line diffraction patterns were made from a layered 
block composed of many pieces of the wall of this 
plant The mterplanar spacmgs computed from the 
lines correspond to those from hbres, indicating an 
identity of molecular structure in the two forms — • 
sheet and cylinder When pin-hole photographs 
were made the location of the planes in question was 
made clear In Fig 1 from fibres and Fig 2 from 
Valonta sheets, the reflections in which we are 
interested are indicated by the spots lettered ^i, 
Af, and A, They appear in a row along the ‘ equator ’ 
m the pattern from the fibres, where Ai and A, are 


paitially superposed making a wide spot But in the 
pattern from Valoma, /I, is 90° from The former 
was produced by planes which weie parallel to the 
surface of the sheets, while A^ was produced by planes 
at right angles to the surface , that is, the planes 
reflecting to ,4, and respectively wore at right 
angles to each other A^ appearetl as four maxima 
lying between Ai and A 2 Hero for the first time the 
relation between these three sets of planes seems to 
be clearly demonstrated In both spacing and angu 
lar position the diffraction maxima are m agreement 
with an elementary cell in which the planes (010) are 
parallel to the surface of the cell wall and are repre 
sented by planes spaced 6 10 A , the planes ( 100) are 
perpendicular to the surface of the cell wall and are 
represented by 6 33 A spacmgs , and the diagonals 
(110) are represented by the maxima, A„ spaced 
3 93 A These three mterplanar values are probably 
better values for cellulose than those sorfar publiahed, 
because the lines produced by Valoma are shaiper 
and more clean out than those obtained from fibres 
The signifioanoe of the new data hes in this, that 
while the c e«is only can bo determined directly from 
fibires, the data from Valoma make it seem fairly 
certahi that now the a and b axes also may be experi 
mentally determined and that they are represented by 
and A, respectively of Fig 2 Based on this new 
evidence We elementary ceU for cellulose is practically 
as reported by Sponsler and Dore for fibres Wiw 
the sugbt refinement of measurements, made possible 
by Valorua diffraction Imes, the axial dimensions for 
cellulose are 

0=10 7 A . 6 =12 2 A , e=I0 3A 



Fio 1 — Pin hole dUItncUon pnttern Pio 2 — Pin hole dlflrnctlon paUern 

from Abrui from Valonta 
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The angles between them are withm 2“ or 3° of nght 
angles 

Complete details of the work with V<doma will bo 
submitted elsewhere O L SFONsnBK 

University of Californio at Los Angeles 


Pbof Sionslkk is to be congratulated on his dw 
covery of a j'lant m which the cellulose crystals are 
arranged so favourably for X ray analysis The 
results help to place the determination of cellulose 
stKUOture on him groimd Prof Sponsler does not 
refer m his list of papers to certain attempts that have 
been made to produce artihcially the same sort of 
special arrangements 
as ho has now founii 
m Valonta For c 
ample, Mark and 
Susich, having pro 
pared a sheet from 
tunicin and having 
stretched it in on< 
direction, were able t( 
obtain an X ray dia 
gram of the same 
character as that of 
Prof Siioiisler’a hig 2 
{Zett j phyB Ch«m , 
4, 11 433, Fig So , 
1929) They, as Prof 
Sponsler does, deduced that the planes with spocings 
6 08 anil 3 45 (Sponsler 0 10 and 6 83) were neatly 
at right angles to emo another, while the plane with 
spacing 3 95 (Sponsler 3 93) was mclinoil at about 45“ 
to each of the others 

Prof Sponsler describes the cell os nearly ortho 
rhombic with axes 10 7, 10 3, 12 2 The description of 
Mark and his collaborators is 



0=8 36, 5 = 10 3. c -7 9. -84" 

The two descriptions, though they differ apparently, 
are almost eqmvalent The identity penoil along the 
hbie IS tlie same m both, namely, 10 3 
Prof Sponsler’s cross section is A A A' A" m Fig 
1 , that of Mark and others la A A' A A' In the 
former case, A and A’ represent molecules or mole 
cular chains in similar positions, with A' differing 
somewhat In the latter case, all the A 'a are identical 
The larger cell contains twice os many molecules as 
the smaller 

W H Braou 

The Royal Institution, 

21 Albemarle Street, 

London, W 1 


‘ Polanjl jValwri-u* 9. 1021 Spoimler Joar Otn I 

9. 221 2S3 1025 and fl77 SOa , 192« Sroniler and Pore 

Sympoaluin Monngri>(jll 4 174 202 1D2S Herzog Jauf 
to, 446 467 1026 Andreaa Fin* / phut Chrm 1] 

288 1928 „ Mark and Meyer Bet i D citm OaeUe M, 5 
\m, anrtZftt f phi/t Chem Bl, 116 146, 10211 




Pressure Effects in the Band Spectrum of 
Calcium Hydride 

iSoME years ago Mulliken {Phy$ Rev , 26, 509 , 1926) 
reporteef a band m calcium h:^ride (CaH) at X3638, 
having a very unusual structure The band was 
photographed at low pressure (* 40 mm hydrogen) and 
IS composed of single P and R branches, which are 
abnmtly cut off at P (llj) and R (9J) As no more 
bands appeared correspondmg to any higher vibra 
tional states m the molecule, the effect was interpreted 
as a mamfestation of some very unstable oonditmns m 
the initial C state Indeed, it was later suppos^ that 
the molebule dissociates by pure rotation, and Franck 
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and Sponer (Q6U Naehnchten, 241 , 1928) calculated 
the dissociation energy of the C level to be about 0 09 
volts 

In connexion with some work on the pressure efiects 
m band spectra at present going on m this laboratory, 
we undertook an investigation on this rather interest 
mg band, varying the hydrogen pressure m the an 
from 10 mm of mercury up to seven atmospheres 
We found that the entire spectrum of calcium hydride 
was bnlliantly mcroosed with the pressure In the 
C band a very remarkable effect appeared At high 
pressure, the P and R branches were strongly 
develops to about J -40, the hrst few lines above the 
critical value J = lOJ being somewhat diffuse In 
addition, a number of new bands appeared, apparently 
formmg a band system, the vibrational quantum 
numbers (s' s') of which are here given 

Hpads of Bands in \ (Arn) 


►'X * 


The correctness of this scheme has been checked by a 
comparison with other band systems in calcium 
hydndo liaving a common final state '1 There are 
numerous interesting details in the pressure offotts on 
the C bands , for example, the appearance of some 
diffuse doublet components of tho P and R senes, 
apparently forming the missing foinponoiits to he 



« I* 


expected m a - 'S transition A complete descrip 
tion, mcluduig the analyses of new band systems in 
the visible and the near infra red, will, however, )>e 
published later 

From the observations mentioned above, the follow 
mg conclusions may now be drawn The abrupt cut 
off in the C band at low pressure is not due to an 
extremely small D value of the C level, but must bo 
caused by perturbmg mfluences from some unknown 
electronic level X, as shown m Fig 1 The effect is 
considered as a pi^issociation of the C-state mto the 
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contmuous region above this X level One is tempted 
to say that tlie imusual band of MuUiken appears m 
the spectrum only due to the dipping of the O level 
into the region of discrete Eigenwerte m X Accordmg 
to the theory of Krorug {Zeit f Phya , 60, 347 , 1928) 
the A of the |jorturbing X differs from that of the 
C level by zero or + 1 Ihe C level is interpreted as 
a state { ' - 0) so the X level must be either a 
“i or a *11 state (t =1) The nature of the effect 
— -the appearance of a great number of additional lines 
at high pressure — leacls us to ailopt the first of these 
alternatives as the correct theory 

Pressure effects of similar character, although due 
to mteractions between II and 2 states, have recently 
been reporteil by E Bengtsson and R Rydberg 
{Zett f Pht/a , 59, '540, 1930) in the spertrum of 
aluminium hydride Mr G Stenvinkil has inter 
preted this effect in ttrms of Kronig’s theory His 
hypothesis is readily applied to the effects m calcium 
hydride, so that we may lefer to his pajier {ZcU f 
Phya , in press) for further details m the mechanism 
of the pi essure effects B GrttniistrOm 

E IIULTHEN 

University of Stockholm 
Mar 17 


The Absorption Spectrum of Vitamin D 
In 1929 we published evidence (Pror Hoy hoc , B, 
104, 661 , 1929) showing that in prepaiations made 
from ergosterol by oxiiosure to ultra violet radiation, 
and BubsHciuent removal of unchanged ergosterol, 
there was a close correlation between antirachitic 
activity and mtensity of absorption for radiation of 
wave length 280 mg On this and on other evidence 
we aigued that it was piobable that vitamin D was 
the substance jirosent m these products which was 
responsible for the intense absorption band with heads 
at 280 mg and 271 mg (substance A) We have now 
obtained definite evidence that this inference is not 
correct, and that the reactions which occur on 
irradiation of ergosterol are more complex than then 
appeared probable 

Wo have succeeded by the use of light filters and 
other methods in obtaining preparations showmg very 
high antirachitic power but relatively low absorption 
at 280 mg iurther, by irradiating ergosterol with 
radiation only of wave lengtlis longei than 280 mg 
(through a filter of xylene), removing the unchanged 
ergosterol and re radiating with short wave lengths 
only (through filters of chlonne and bromme), we 
have often obtained during our second radiations a 
considerable rise in absorption at 280 rag simul 
taneously with a destruction of antirachitic activity 
In this way we have obtained mixtures showmg high 
absorption closely resembling that which we defined 
08 due to substance A (and almost certainly due to this 
substance) but showing only low antirachitic activity 
Thus, while it is not yet possible to say what is the 
true absorption of vitamm D, it Ir'Cvicient that the 
substance Showmg the very intense maximum at 
280 mg produced m the early stages of the injadiation 
of ergosterol by a mercury vapour lamp (without 
light fflters) 18 not vitamin D 
This non-identity of the two substances is in 
agreement with the findings of Reerink and Van Wijk 
{Bwehem Jottr , 23, 1294 , 1929) and'Wmdaus {Nachr 
ges Wuu OdUtngen, 36 67 , 1930) 

B B B 0 X 7 BDX 1 .I 4 ON 
R G C Jenkins 
T A WEBSTBBi 

National Institute for Medidal Research, 

London, N W 3, 

April 10 
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Presence of a Yeast in the Death Watch Beetle 
(Xestobium rufo-vllloaum De G ) 

My attention has been directed to the paper by 
Campbell in the Biochemical Jourmit vol 23, No 6, 
1929, in which reference is made to the woik of 
Uvarov (1028), who suggests that wood eating insects 
may partially digest wood particles with the aid of 
the secietions or excretions of micro organisms, or 
even digest tho muro organisms themselves Camp 
bell, os the result of his work, suggests that it is 
piobablo that intestinal mitro organisms play a 
prominent part m tho biology of the larva In view 
of these suggestions, it is thought to be of interest to 
direct attention to the fact that, whilst conductmg 
an investigation imdei the direction of the late Prof 
H Maxwell Lefroy during 1924, I found that a yeast 
was invariably present in larva* and adults of the death 
watch beetle While no evidenc e was obtained that the 
yeast was actually concerned in the digestion of wood 
particles, a number of facts concomiiig tho distribii 
tion of the yeast m tho vaiions stages of the insect 
was determined Dr S G Paine, of the Imperial 
College of bcience, was also closely concerned with 
the investigation and mode a number of attempts to 
cultivate the yeast 

Briefly, the facts ascertained with legard to the 
yeast were as follows 

1 Yeasts were found in laige numbei's in the 
hejiatic diverticula and closely coimected portions of 
the alimentary canal of tho adult male and female 
insects, and also m the larvw They are enclosed 
within tho cells of the hi patic diverticula of young 
larviB, but froo in tho diverticula of olcloi larvae and 
of the (uliilt insects 

2 Yeasts are extremely rare in portions of the 
alunentary canal other than those mentioned above 

3 Yeasts are t-o be tound in laige numbers in the 
spermathocee and vagina of the adult female, from 
whence they are doubtless convoyed to the egM 

Unfortunately, when I left the Imperial College to 
take up my present sppomtment, the work had to 
be discontinued An important fact, which still 
requires elucidation, is the moans whereby the yeasts 
migrate from the hepatic diverticula, m the larva, 
to the siiermathecic of the adult female It would 
seem that this can only take place in the pupal 
stage, during histolysis Ihe yeasts also recjiuro 
tracing tiom tho egg to tho newly hatched larva 

It 18 hoped that the observations here recorded 
may be of assistance to those endeavourmg to 
elucidate the metabolism of the death watch beetle 
L N Staniland 
(Achisory Entomologist) 

Umversity of Bristol Research Station, 

Long Ashton, Bristol 


Integration of Sunlight 

In their letter on this subject m Nature of Mar 22, 
Ps 447, Messi-s Teegan and Bendall refer to a photo 
electrolytic method The electrolytic method of 
mtegration does not appear to be very sensitive 
For investigation ot the flow of heat at a window, 
mto or out of a room, apparatus has been devised 
which produces an electromotive force of 70 micro 
volts for a heat flow of one British thermal unit per 
squaro foot per hour and affords a continuous record 
of the flow This has been described in the Philo- 
aophtetU Majozine (8, 841, December 1929) 

With intermittent sun^ne the continuous record 
IS natunUly difficult to fetegrate and an integrator 
has therefore been devised to ‘ meter ’ the heat flow 
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This instrument woriu from A C mams and operates 
a suc-figure oountmg tram, one umt corresponding 
to one microvolt hour The integrator u arranged 
to handle electromotive forces rangmg from - 150 to 
■1 300 microvolts A description of uie apparatus is 
being prepared for publication 

A F Dutton 

Buildmg Research Station, 

Garston, Herts, Mar 24 


Method of Registering Multiple Simultaneous 
Impulses of Several Geiger’s Counters 
Pnor W Bothk m the Zeitstshrtft fur Phystk (vol 
60, p 1) describes a method for registering simul 
taneous impulses of two Geiger’s counters, which 
depends principally on the working of a two grid 
thermionic valve Lately, I have had the opportunity 
of experimenting with a circuit which perhaps is 
simpler and at the same tune has the advantage that 
it can be extended also to the registering of triple 



simultaneous impulses or even more The circuit 
adopted (for triple oomciding impulses) is shown m 
the accompany mg diagram (Fig 1) 
if,, ifj, if, =6 X 10* ohms 
if,, if,, if,, if, = 8 X 10* ohms 
Ci.Ct, C, = 10'*mF 

The positive electrodes of the three counters (m my 
experiments I have used Geiger's wire counters) are 
elMtrostatically coupled to the grids of the three 
valves A, B, 0 In normal conditions these grids 
have a sero potential , whenever a discharge occurs 
they become negative, thus mterrupting the current 
flow 

As the resistance if, is very great compared with the 
mtemal resistances of the valves A, B, C, them 
anodes are at a potential near to zero llie gnd of 
the valve D (for the mtroduction of the auxiliary 
batter} P) is at a shght negative potential This 
potential vanes very little when only one or two 
counter tubes are workmg, while it undergoes a sudden 
rise when, for the simultaneous workmg of tihe three 
counter tubes, the current is mtemipted m all the 
three valves 

The consequent venation of the anode current 
(eventually amplified by a fifth valve) is acoustically 
detected by a telephone 

The circuit arrangement, in regard to the oounter 
tubes, 18 perfectly symmetrical, a condition which is 
not fulfilled m the circmt of Prof Bothe, because the 
grids of the two-gnd valve have rather different 
oharaotenstics 
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It appears that the tnple commdenoes method is 
the only one available for studying the form of the 
paths of oosmio rays, and I mean to employ it in 
experiments on the magnetic deviation of these 
radiations Bbuno Rossi 

Physical Institute of 
the Umversity of Florence, 

Arcetn, Italy, Feb 7 


The Conversion of a Benzllmonoxlme Into the 
P Oxime by Animal Charcoal 
Dubing the course of an investigation mto the pro- 
perties of the isomeric monoximes of benzil, we have 
made the following somewhat startling observation 
Wo have been able to devise a method for estimatmg 
mixtures of the a and /i oximes and have shown that 
the o oxime shows no appreciable change mto its 
isomer (which is the more stable of the two) in solu- 
tion in alcohol or benzene at 60° m a period of thirty 
six hours, and that the change is not accelerated by 
acids or alkalis when present in 
small concentration On the other 
hand, if a benzecgtMlution of the a 
oxime 18 boiled <Wth animal char 
i oal for a few seconds, the change 
IS complete and no a oxime can 
be detected in the solution 
Finely powdered soft wood char 
coal and powdered silica gel showed 
no such effect, the a oxime being 
recovered unchanged Finely 
divided calcium phosphate is also 
without action That the conver 
Sion does not arise from the action 
of catalysts dissolved from the 
charcoal by the benzene is shown 
by boiling some benzene with 
ammal charcoal, filtering off the 
charcoal, and using the filtrate as 
a solvent for the a oxime, there 
IS no conversion into the isomer 
This observation suggests that care should be 
exercised m the use of anunol charcoal as a decolor 
ismg agent in the purification of isomers of the type 
of tms a oxime A full account of our work on this 
subject will be published later elsewhere 

T W J Tayloe 
Sally Marks 

The Dyson Perrins Laboratory, 

Oxford, Mar 17 


Fluorescent and Phosphorescent Substances 
Substances which fluoresce strongly under the in 
fluence of X rays are banum and mt^esium platmo 
oyamdes and cadmium tungstate The formulss of 
these compounds, as given by Wenier, are as follows 




An atom of high stoppmg power with four light 
atoms or radicals arranged about it, perhaps tetra 
hedrally, and a bivalent positive ion, are present 
m all 

With the first part of the formulss may be com- 
pared the structure of zmc sulphide and diamond, 
which phosphoresce m X rays , phosphorus and 
yellow arsemc exhibit phosphoreacence on oxidation, 
and arsemoiM oxide is Itimmoos on crystallisation 
from acid solution 

J B Pabtington 

East London College, 

Umvemty of London, E I 
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The Medical Research Council • 


I N the fifteenth annual report of the Medical 
Reeearch Council, the opportunity is taken to 
review the progress of the past five years as well 
as the work of the year 1928-29 Certain, changes 
in the composition of the Council occurred during 
the year the late Lord Balfour resigned the 
chairmanship and was succeeded by Lord D’Aber 
non Sir Charles Trevelyan, Prof E P Cathcart, 
and Sir Charles Sherrmgton retired, and were suc- 
ceeded by Major A G Church, Prof J J R 
Macleod, and Mr W Trotter 
The financial resources of the Council have again 
been augmented by donations from private bene 
factors and various public bodies at the same 
time, grants have been made to numerous workers 
at umversity and other centres of research and 
the laboratory facilities provided by these author 
ities have mdirectly extended the resources of 
the Council In addition to appomting annually 
suitable workers to the Rockefeller Travelling 
Medical Fellowships, the Council during the past 
year has received a donation from Mrs Odo (>os8 
for the endowment of research fellowships for the 
study of tuberculosis 

The title of the Industrial Fatigue Research 
Board has been changeii to the Industrial Health 
Research Board, smce its investigations are now 
chiefly directed towards problems other than fatigue 
as such Among other changes in the constitution 
of the Board, Lord D’Abemon has retired from the 
chairmanship and has been succeeded by Sir 
Arnold Wilson 

The report pomts out that at no time has a 
capital grant been made to the Council for the 
provision of laboratories and equipment the 
National Institute and the field Laboratories have 
been acquired and equipped out of income The 
former was bought in 1914 out of momes derived 
from non expended income in the first year of 
work before any awarded grants became effective 
during the War, the building reverted to its original 
use as a hospital , after the War, scientific equip 
ment for the Institute and a freehold site of nearly 
40 acres at Mill Hill were acquired out of savings 
accumulated during the War Further equipment 
has been gradually provided out of income, a 
laboratory buildmg at the farm from a bequest by 
the late Miss O H Stubber, and during the past 
year a much -needed extension to the Institute 
from a bequest by the late Lord Justice Ronan 
The latter was designed to give the highest standard 
of hymemc conditions for the keeping of experi- 
mented animals its completion brings the National 
Institute as a whole, mcluding the Farm Labora- 
tories, to a stage of development which may be 
expected to provide all the mam requirements for 
the research work centralised here for many years 
With the mcrease m accommodation provided by 
this extension, it has now been possible to remove 
the unsightly huts from the grounds of the Inst^JiUte 


„ Opmmlttee ot the Privy Council for Medical aeeearch. ttcport ol 
Uie Medical Kaaearch Council for the year 1828-20 (London H M 
SUtlonery omce, 1880 ) Price Sr net 
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One of the most important functions of the 
Council 18 the estabhshment, maintenance, and dis 
tnbution of standards for certain reme^es, the 
activity of which can only be measured by biological 
method This work involves the preparation of 
stable standards and the determination of suitable 
methods of biological assay, as well as the checking 
of the activity of new preparations of the standaref, 
especially in terms of an international standard, 
where such exists The following national stand 
ards are required to be kept at the Institute 
under the Therapeutic Substances Act 1927 
diphtheria antitoxin, tetanus antitoxin, anti 
dysentery serum (Shiga), tuberculin, insuhn, pitui 
tary posterior lobe, arsenobenzene, novarseno- 
benzene, and sulpharsenobenzene All these are 
based on the international standards, of which 
those for tuberculin and insuhn were actually 
prepared at the Institute The mternational 
standards now held there for mamtenance and 
general distribution are those of insulm, sulpharseno 
benzene, digitahs, and ouabain National stand 
ards for the two latter are available for distnbu 
tion when any authority shall require them The 
only commercial products which are now regularly 
tested at the Institute before issue are the drugs of 
the arsenobenzene group, but samples of the other 
scheduled substances prepared by the manufac- 
turers and assayed in terms of the standard are 
periodically test^ to see that they fulfil the speoi 
fled requirements of potency, sterihty, etc 

The fact that most of the research work sup- 
ported by the Council is conducted m the laboratory 
raises the question. Is there a science of expon- 
mental medicine, of which the material for study 
IS the human patient ? Clmical research can only 
rarely be earned out by a practismg physician 
his work 18 to diagnose the condition from which 
the patient is suffering and to treat it, for which ho 
must have a wide knowledge and expenence of 
disease The advancement of scientifao knowledge 
camiot be his primary object The clinical re 
search worker, on the other hand, can devote his 
attention to one particular disease or group of 
diseases, and need not maintain his knowledge and 
skill at concert pitch over the whole clinical field 
He must tend to ignore the individual patient and 
study the disease process as such by experimental 
methods, whether at the bedside or m the labora- 
tory Agam, It IS clear that the teachir^ of general 
medicine is incompatible with a whole time devo- 
tion to the study of one small corner of this field 
It IS for this reason that the cUmcal ‘ umts ’ set 
up in certam teachmg hospitals have been unable 
to carry out much research work although they 
have served as excellent centres for the teachmg 
of clinical medicine 

Fifteen years ago the Council set up a clmical 
‘ research umt ’ at Umversity College Hoi^ital, 
London, appomting Dr (now Sir) Thomas Lewis 
as whole time director and providing adequate 
personnel and,^acihties for his work The success 
of this expenment answers the question asked 
b2 
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above there u a science of experimental medicine m the tissues following certain kinds of nervous 
The work of Sir Thomas Lewis and his collaborators aoticm, when the reeulta cf such nervous stimulus 
on the heart and vascular system, its disorders and can be duphcated by the mjection of acetyloholme 
then treatment, has constituted the central stream (Dale and Dudley) 

of progress made m these subjects dunng the past In this review it is impossible to refer to more 
decade For sim il ar advances m other directions than one or two of the otner researches which have 
it IB essential to recruit climcal research work«s, been earned out by members of the scientific st^ff 
but men will not be attracted without the possi- of the Council or by mdependent workers helped 
biUty of some defimte post m chnioal research by grants-in-aid abstracts of these researches, 
Ijemg available to them m the future, which is not together with references to published papers, are 
the case at present The Council therefore pro- mven m the report Work on virus diseases has 
poses to morease the number of clinical workers been contmued the difficulty of makmg rapid 
upon its permanent staff as soon as suitably- progress is due to the fact that they cannot yet 
tramed candidates who have shown their aptitude m grown on artificial media, although some will 
for this type of research are available Meanwhile, grow in mtro m the presence of a piece of surviv- 
the Council IS prepared to encourage young workers nag tissue The present position with regard to 
to test themselves m this branch of m^ical re viruses is rather like that facmg bactenologists 
search with the view of its becoming their life- fifty jrears ago before adequate methods of micro- 
work scopio study and cultivation had been worked out 

The vascular response of the skin to injury has More progress has been made m the devising of 
been further mvestigated dunng the year The methods of immunising animals to ^these diseases, 
vessels mthefrog's tongue react to injury m thesame and it is now possible to immunise ddgs to distemper, 
way as those of the human skm, but do not resend fowls to fowl plague, and monkeys to yellow fever 
to histamme A substance, probably a base of the Research on chemotherapeutic agents is being 
histidine-arguune senes can, however, be extracted actively pursued certain aromatic amides con- 
from frog’s skin which will reproduce the vascular taming arsemc have a pronounced curative action 
reactions of injury not only in the frog’s tongue, m some types of trypanosomiasis, as well as some 
but also m the human skm (Grant and Jones) new styryl compounds the latter are beuig tested 
This result confirms the previous conclusion that against trjrpanosomiasis of cattle m Tanganyika 
the reaction to mjuiy consists essentially in the Territory 

liberation from the cells of the skm of histamme or Fmally, among other subjects referred to m the 
some similar substance Similarly, the demonstra- report may be mentioned work on cancer and 
tion that acetylcholine can be isolated from the radium, aiuesthetics, the vitamms, and the physio- 
spleen 18 evidence in favour of its actual hberation logical actions of different types of hght 


The Deutsches Museum, Munich 

T he Royal Commission on National Museums and discovery of every age and of all oountnes, an 
and Galleries m its Final Report, of which, Institution m which the results of scientific research 
as a whole, we had somethmg to say m our issue of and experiment should be fully shown But 
Feb 1 (p 163), deals with mdmdual institutions beyond this another purpose has been kept m view 
We are particularly interested m those which are The Museum is to be a grpat instrument for the 
wholly or partly of a scientific character, emd we education of the visitor He must not only be 
notice that the Commissioners m dealing with the informed by studying the exhibits as to the ^owth 
Science Museum direct pomted attention to the and progress of a subject, but as far as posable he 
Deutsches Museum von Meisterwerken der Natur- must be put mto a poation to realize and verify, 
wissenschaft und Technik, to give it its full title, through experiments performed by himself, the 
“ not only because it is m itself a ronarkable ex- steps by which the progress has l^n achieved ” 
ample of how a modem Museum can be made a Such is the example held up to us for emulation 
great instrument of techmcal as well as of popular A short account of the Museum was published m 
instruction, but because it is a symbol of national Natum in 1926 (Vol 116, 611), when the Museum 
efficiency It reveals the intense concentration m was about to be formally open^, and it is unneces- 
the Gennany of to day on the scientific means sary, therefore, to repeat the history beyond saying 
of mdustnal progress, a concentration which we that the institution, contrary to what one might 
believe has its sharp signifioance for this country ” expect m Germany, is neither State owned nor Stote 
We are pleased, by the way, to see that the Com- governed It owes its moeption and management 
missioners commend to the nation the scientific up to the present to Dr I^ Oskar von SMer, a 
attitude of mmd, for it is one that we try year in and dlstuiguished electrical power engmeer, and it is an 
year out in these columns to inculcate open secret that the idea of fomung a museum of 

Perhaps, then, we can scacoely do greater service this kind was implanted m his mim when, as a 
to our readers than to place before them a bnef young man, he vmted the Loan Collection of 
account of the Deutsches Museum Its aim is Scientific Apparatus at South Kensington in 
stated succmctly and correctly m the words of the 1876 He pondered the idea for more than a 
Report to illustrate “the development of research quarter of a century until he felt able to put his 
No. 3166, Vol 126] 
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plans before the teohmoal and scientific public of 
^rmany The scheme was approved unanimously 
and work was at once commenced m temporary 
premises The permanent buildmg, of a model of 
which, prepared last year, we give an illustration 
(Fig l)kindly supplied by Dr von Miller, together 
with a ground plan (Fig 2), from the same source, is 
magnificently situated on an island m the Biver 
Isar, on which the city of Mumch stands The 
Museum was opened with almost pnncely splendour 
on May 7, 1926, the seventieth birthday of the 
founder and director 

The building Is rectangular m plan, 345 feet by 
326 feet, and the whole of the area on the ground 
fioor IS given up to exhibition space, side and top 
lighted The basement, of the same extent, is 


professional men received no fees, and the workmen 
even worked on Sundays for nothmg The result 
18 a buildmg estimated to have cost milhon 
pounds 

The Museum gallenes are subdivided by partitions 
mto spaces each sufficient for the section concerned, 
which IS thus marked off from the rest, at the same 
time affording space for wall cases or diagrams In 
museum fittmgs there is no rigidity , everything 
seems desired to suit the particular circumstances 

On the first fioor over the entrance is a Hall of 
Fame, where memorials to the great men of science 
are sot up This human touch is everywhere, for 
lesser men are commemorated m the sections where 
their labours are recorded On the second floor is a 
reading room with a supply of technical literature 
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Congress Hall building with 


taken up partly by exhibits, partly with workshops 
and the necessary museum services A sub-base 
ment ib used to set out coal, mmeral, and salt mmes 
On the first fioor the building is brought to the 
form of a hollow rectangle with a median gallery, 
which m common with the two galleries parallel to 
it are 68 ft wide , the mllenes at the ends are 
67 ft wide The second, third, and fourth floors are 
repetitions of the first without the median gallery 
At the south west angle is a nohlQ„tower lued for 
a barometer and lift At the north-east angle a 
fifth and a sixth fioor have been built for astronomy 
In all there is a grand total of 387,000 sq ft of 
pubho floor space Both eleotnc beating and 
ughtmg are supphed free by the city of Mumch from 
a transformer station fed from the great Walchensee 
gnd simply, m the origination of which von Miller 
himseli was largely concerned 
The way m which the building was earned out, 
mainly in the post-War penod of financial uvsta- 
bihtv, reads like a romance The aggregate for the 
reinfotced concrete came from the bed of the nver , 
the emuent, stone, wood, and steel were given, the 
No 3166, Vox. 126J 


and there are four bookstalls There are also two 
refreshment rooms 

‘ Intenors ’ affording a further human touch are a 
great feature These take a variety of forms , for ex 
ample, a scythe forge of 1803 from the Black Forest, 
a copy of a Swiss watchmaker’s shop with its hand 
tools. Bide by side with a portion of a modem factory 
with machine tools, for comparison , an actual paper 
mill of the eighteenth century , reproductions of an 
alchemist’s and of an eighteenth century chemist’s 
laboratory , a soriptonum with a monk copying a 
missal , a fine salon containing the old musical 
instruments, with a musician m attendance to play 
upon them 

Interiors of a different order are the two planetana 
in the Astronomy Section We need mention only 
the Ptolemajo one , by an optical projection appar- 
atus images of the fixed Stars of the northern nemi- 
sphere are thrown on the domed ceiling of a 
darkened room and the motion of the heavens 
dunng twenty-four hours can be"r<q)toduced in the 
space of four muiutes Further, by another projec- 
tion apparatus, m conjunction with gearing hke an 
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orrery, the images of the sun, moon, and planets can 
be thrown on the same dome, and their motion 
during a whole year reproduced in five mmutes 
The effect is thnllmg and created a furore in Ger 
many, with the result that planetaria have been 
installed by many of the larger cities 

Smce the mam function of a museum as usually 
understood is to conserve objects, we find a great 
feature made of collections of original apparatus 
jand MSS of famous workers m science The wealth 
of material under this head is remarkable when it is 
considered how loth to part with it must have been 
the institutions in which it had hitherto been 
preserved It is a tribute to von Miller that he has 
been able to deflect the policy, only too frequently 
pursued, of the ‘ dog in the manger ’ 

Were there nothing further in the Museum than 
what we have cited above, ue should describe it as 


and the visitor sees from behmd the images of the 
objects projected on it The first eye is normal , 
by a shght adjustment of the lens m the eye the 
near or far distant object can be focused The 
second eye is short-sighted , the near object is 
distmct, the far object is brought mto focus by 
interposing a concave lens The third eye is long- 
sighted for the near object , a convex lens has to 
bo interposed llie fourth eye is astigmatic and a 
cylmdncal lens is required for correction Would 
any person after seemg this exhibit wear spectacles 
picked up at random ? 

In aeronautics is a small working wind channel 
where, with the aid of an attendant, the lift and 
resistance of solids can be measured on sensitive 
direct reading balances Selected objects that have 
the same resistance but are very different in shape, 
for example, a circular disc and a model of an air 
ship, are tned suc- 
cessively In section 
after section one 
comes 'across similar 
experimental appa- 
ratus 

There are other 
activities that we 
noticed, such as the 
guide lectures twice 
daily in the galleries 
These are so arranged 
that practically the 
whole of the collec 
tions are covered in 
the week Lantern 
and film lectures are 
given in the after- 
noons 

This, however, is 
far from completmg 
the story, for von 
Miller had the further 
conception of a vast 
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an advanced institution of its kind, but httle more 
We find, however, another feature, and the out 
standing one, and that is its direct educational 
purpose Everywhere, and more particularly in the 
Physics Section which has been longest in bemg and 
IS presumably most mature, the visitor finds experi- 
ments described in modem text books so arranged 
that he can perform them by himself or with the aid 
m some cases of an obligmg attendant He can 
demonstrate natural laws and reproduce some of 
the more stnkmg results of modem physios The 
dictum of Qoethe has been acted on “ Es ist mcht 
genug zu wissen, man muss auch thun ” For 
example, in acoustics the gradual development of 
our knowledge of sound vibrations is brought out by 
expenment The formation of the voice, the action 
of the ear, the phonograph and gramophone are 
made clear with working models In a specially 
designed room are experiments to hand on the com- 
position and resolution of musical notes In opitics, 
agam, for example, defects of vision are shown by 
four models of an eye viewing illuminated objects at 
a distance In each case the retina is transparent. 


hbrary to contam MSS and books on science, 
periodicals, drawmgs, diagrams, portraits, photo- 
graphic films, lantern shdes and catalo^es, in fact 
to constitute a record office of the march of science, 
a storehouse of garnered knowledge and of material 

C which further research can be made The 
urn really only presents in an assimilable form 
an epitome of what will be found eventually m the 
Library This conception is takmg shape rapidly, 
and the building, ^jommg the Museum, yet 
integral with it architecturally, is being pushed on 
rapidly so that it may be opened next month 
From what has just been said it will be seen that the 
Library is much greater in extent than the Museum 
Beyond the Library building must be mentioned 
the Congress Hall with accommodation for 2000 
persons This is provided with arrangements for 
lantern, silent and sound film projection, as well as 
for scientific demonstrations 
The building that joins the Museum to the 
Library has restaurant accommodation, and in the 
correspondmg building between the Library and 
the Congress Hall are two lecture rooms with 
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accommodation for 200 300 persons, prmcipally 
intended for schools and institutions 
As one traverses the galleries and muses on the 
complexities of oivihsed hfe and how little the 
great bulk of our populations realise, much loss 
understand, the nature of the network of social 
activities upon which their very existence depends, 
to say nothing of the conveniences and amuse 
ments vnth which they are surrounded, one cannot 
help thinking that wise statesmen would see to it 
that museums such as this should be established in 
every large territory and that visits to it should be 
part of the duties of citizenship Judgmg from 
our own reaction to the Museum, it fires the 
imagination, arouses the creative or inventive 
instinct, deepens the sense of responsibility to one’s 
fellows and loads to a determination to add if 
possible to the common weal 

What lessons has the Museum to teach us, 
particularly m regard to developing the Science 
Museum at South Kensington 1 Let us remember 
that it was m Great Britain three quarters of a 


century ago that the idea onginated that a museum 
must not be a storehouse merely, but also a direct 
means of education Without slavish copymg, and 
bearing in mind the seiious hmitations imposed by 
the nature of the present site at South Kensington, 
we suggest that considerable extension of the 
experimental apparatus should be made Further, 
that the human note should be sounded by paying 
greater attention to the lives of the great men who 
have left their mark on this age of ours The addi- 
tion of mteriors, again giving the human touch 
by showing man in his environment at different 
periods, is eminently desirable A planetanura 
should be installed even if the necessary large outlay 
— ^£20,000 — upon it should have to bo recouped by 
a special charge for admission 

It 18 no use complaimng of the attitude of the 
public towards science , that attitude can be 
changed for the better if we bring science to the 
pubhc The success of the Science Museum, judgmg 
by the attendances since the present bulling was 
opened, shows that response is immediate 


Obituary 


Prof J 0 Arnold, FRS 
T)ROF ARNOLD, whose death occurred on Mar 
X 27, must be regarded as one of the founders of 
the modern metallurgy of steel It was largely 
through his efforts that the scientific control of manu 
facture by chemical analysis and microscopical ex 
amination has been generally adopted in the steel 
industry, whilst his researches have played a most 
important part in building up our knowledge of the 
constitution of the alloys of iron In both these 
directions he rendered great services to science m 
general, and to the industry of his adopted city of 
Sheffield in particular 

John Ohver Arnold was born at Peterborough on 
Dec 29, 1858, his father being an engineer by pro 
fession He was educated at King PJdward VI 
School, Birmingham, and entered the navy asacadet, 
but quitted it after a voyage to India, becoming a 
works chemist at a time when few steel works had 
such men on their staff His naval experience left 
him with a strong love of the sea, and he remained 
an enthusiastic yachtsman to the end of his life, al- 
though the restrictions of the War penod compelled 
him to leave the stormy seas of the west coast and 
to confine his saihng to the waters of Wmdermere 

In 1889, after eleven years as a works chemist and 
consultant, Arnold was appointed pcpfessor of metal- 
lurgy in the Sheffield Teohmeal School, and here he 
contmued to work until his retirement through ill 
health in 1920, the Teohmeal School having mean 
while become a part of the University of Sheffield, 
with a separate Faculty of Metallurgy, of which 
Arnold was appointed I>^n On his retirement he 
was nominatra emeritus professor His work dunng 
thirty-one years was intimately bound up with the 
PToaxBB of the Department of which he was the 
head, and its interests always stood first m, his 
activities He had to create the demand for traned 
men in the steel industry, and his enthusiasm en- 
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abled him to achieve great success in this direction, 
so that he haxl the pleasure of seeing his old students 
occupying leading positions m industrv, and them 
selves carrying out researches in his favourite 
science 

On the scientific side, Arnold’s work followed on 
that of Sorby, whose fnend and disciple he was 
He became com meed of the value of Sorby’s use of 
the microscope in the study of steel, and himself did 
much to {lenect the technique of metallography, 
whilst his iliscovenes were made b> a skilful com 
bination of chemical and microscopical methods 
It 18 remarkable that for many years he made httle 
use of photography in recording the structure of 
metals, out preferr^ drawings, many of which were 
executed with wonderful skill and patience by 
members of his staff He was always inclined to 
prefer a chemical explanation to one which de- 
pended on more obscure physical changes, as in his 
long controversy concerning the causes of the hard- 
ness of steel, which he maintained to bo due to com 
bination with carbon rather than to the existence of 
allotropic modifications of iron The two schools 
have b^omo reconciled since, but it is impossible to 
read the earber papers without reahsing that Arnold 
was always close to experience, and wat his argu- 
ments were invariably based on practical knowledge 
of the behaviour of steel in the laboratory and in the 
works His descriptions of troostite and of what is 
now called martensite show a remarkable insight, 
although the terms in which he described the 
structures often seemed to differ from those in 
general use He also added much to our knowledge 
of the influence of impunties on steel 

Arnold was closely connected with the develop 
meat of highspeed tool steels, and mAihis matter 
he had the cibsest confidence of the manufacturers 
It was due to him that vanadifira was adopted as 
a oonatRuentf of the highest class of such stqels, 
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whilst his loM senes of papers on the carbides 
threw much ught on the influence of allo 3 ring 
elements in special steels He was frequently in- 
volved in controversy, and appeared to enjoy it, 
his vigorous personauty and nis command of pic- 
turesque En^h lending interest to his frequent 
interventions in the discussions of the Iron and Steel 
Institute He was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1912, and was awarded the Bessemer 
medal of the Iron and Steel Institute in 1905 Of 
"fine presence and gemal manner, a good talker with 
a fund of humour, he was devoted to the interests 
of his students and was loved by them He has 
Irft a vivid impression on all who knew him, and 
his place m the history of metallurgy will be a high 


Sir Edward Brabrook, C B 
Wk regret to record the death of Sir Edward W 
Brabrook, which took place in his ninety first year 
at Wallington, Surrey, on Mar 20 Within the 
spare of one week, two promment survivors of the 
Victonan Age in the learned world, Edward Clodd 
and Edward Brabrook, passed away at an advanced 
age They had much in common both were men 
of affairs, both were interested m anthropological 
studies, especially folk lore, and both were members 
of the circle in which were Huxley, Avebury, Sir 
John Evans, Pitt Rivers, E B Tylor, and others 
upon whom in the latter half of the last century 
fell the burden of winning for anthropological 
studies an independent and recogmsed place m the 
academic and scientific world It was only in 
1884 that anthropology was granted a separate 
section at the annual meeting of the British Assooia 
tion In this stniggle — for it was little less — 
Brabrook took his full share 
Edward William Brabrook was born in Ckimhill, 
London, on April 10, 1839 He was educated at 
the school of Mr William Pinches, Bell Alley, 
Lombard Street, and then entered an insurance 
office , but in 1869 he was appointed Assistant 
Remstrar of Friendly Societies Later he was 
call^ to the Bar A Civil Servant of the best 
type, his oflScial career calls for httle comment 
He was appointed Chief Registrar in 1891, and 
retired under the age hmit in 1904, having been 
created CB shortly before and receiving the 
honour of knighthood on retirement A recognised 
authonty on the subject of thrift, his wntmgs on 
friendly societies and State insurance, and par- 
ticularly his review of the progress of friendly 
societies down to 1914, which ap]^red in tlm 
Journal of the 8tai%«ttcal Soceety, are classics m their 
field, even though the author adhered to the idea 
of ‘ self-help ’ at a time when in practicat pohtics 
the view <h the responsibihty of the State had 
ceased to be restricted by that pnnciple 
Brabrbok’s activities were by no means confined 
to hu official dokm Indeed, it was outside the 
rapm of those cMes that he was best known and 
perheps will besPbe remembered He was ft man 
of 'many friendships, mid these lay where his 
MteDehlnal interests called him — in the leanied 
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world, and especially in the world of anthropology 
and archeology In 1860 he became a fellow of 
the Society of Antiquanes, and soon after the 
foundation of the Anthropological Society by Sir 
Richard Burton and George Hunt in 1863, as the 
result of a spht in the Ethnological Society, he 
became the director or honorary secretary of the 
newly formed body He thus came to take a 
share in the controversies and discussions between 
the two divergent views on the scope and methods 
of anthropological science which were finally com- 
posed by the foundation of the Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland m 1871 In 
this, as in the many other societies he helped to 
found, and m the work of which he took an active 
part, Brabrook’s position was umque By his 
knowledge of procedure and of the tecbmcahties 
relating to associations “ not trading for profit ”, 
he was able to guide them through the difficulties 
of their early da 3 r 8 , while his interests over a wide 
field of research, combined with his abihties and 
expenence as an administrator, made him an in- 
valuable aid in the promotion of combined action 
in scientific studies which led to the pubhcation by 
the British Association of ” Notes and Queries on 
Anthropology ” and to proposals for anthropo 
logical and ethnographical research in Great Britain 
and in the dependencies, some of which have since 
borne fruit, while others, unfortunately, are still 
the objects of desire of the anthropologists of to day 
It was these qualities, as much as his scientific 
knowledge, which made Brabrook a valued member 
of the governing bodies of the Anthropological 
Institute, of which he uas director in 1873 and 

K ident in 1896-97, of the Folk-Lore Society, 
ided in 1878, of which also he was president 
in 1901-2, of the Child Study Society, of the 
Eugenics Education Society, and of the Rationalist 
Press Association In 1898 he was president of 
Section H (Anthropology) of the Bntish Associa 
tion at Bristol, an occasion made notable by the 

r earance of de Rougemont, and m 1904 he was 
president of Section F (Economic Science and 
Statistics) So late as 1920-21 he was president of 
the South Eastern Umon of Scientific Societies 
Apart from subjects related to his official duties, 
upon which he wrote three books, Brabrook’s 
voluminous wntmgs are, for the most part, scattered 
in the pubhcations of the many societies to which 
he belonged , but he wrote a histoiy of the Society 
of Literature, several legal treatises, and a history 
of the dining club of the Society of Antiquanes, of 
whioh be had long been a member 


Prof Ettobnio Riqnabo 
E uQKNro Riohaso Was bom on May 31, 1870, 
at I^vchho in Italy His education was almost 
wholly phymeal and mathematical, and after 
graduatmg from the Umvendty of Fisa hft obtained 
full en^eering qualifications in 1893 Instead of 
praotimng this profession, however, he d^rvoted 
himself to philosophical studies, Ijieing pcurticiilarly 
interested in the borderline between ti^ijkMhphy 
and Boienee, especially biology In latw hh he 
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■wag appointed professor of philosophy at the 
University of Pavia, although he had never 
officially taught that subject In 1906, Bienano 
■was able to hnnu into being a scheme he had long 
cherished, namdy, the foundation of an inter- 
national mumal dealing with the theoretical 
aspects of science and its relations with other 
realms of human ex^nence Under the name of 
Sc%erU%a this journal continues to flourish, and 
Kignano edited it himself until his death on 
Feh 9 last Towards the end of his life he was 
the recipient of numerous honours , in 1920 he 
was the Michonis Lecturer at the College do France, 
in 1923 he was named corresponding member of 
the Institute of France, and in 1926 of the Academy 
of Madnd 

Rignano’s early association with engineering 
conferred a quality upon all his thought and 
wntmgs which they never lost Instead of con 
structing bndges across material ravines, he was 
constantly eager to bridge the gulfs which separate 
opposing positions in philosophy, and in this 
rocess merely destructive cnticism was useless to 
im Invest^ with a pre eminently cross bench 
mind, he approached each new opposition with 
only one prejudice, namely, that in all probability 
both sides would ^ partially right Although m 
many oases his diagnosis of where they were 
wrong did not commend itself to other students, 
the example which he gave of creative synthesis of 
antinomies always mented the utmost praise 
In biology Rignano’s efforts were all directed to 
mediating between the ancient enemies of vitalism 
and mechanism He recognised on one hand 
that mysterious postulates such as the entelechy 
were admissions of the bankruptcy of our notions 
of causation, but, on the other hand, he felt that 
teleological considerations were too closely bound 
up with the phenomena of life to come unstuck, 
as it were, from them, even through the power- 
fully solvent action of the study of scientific 
method Final causes were not, however, inter 
preted by Rignano in an Aristotehan manner, 
that 18 , as existing postenor m time to the events 
caused , his teleiuogy was based on a postulated 
mnemonic quahty on hving orgamsms, which he 
called ‘ siiecific accumulation ’ With the aid of 
this hypothesis, and of one or two others, such as 
the attribution of a separate form of energy, 
equivalent to heat or mechamcal energy, to hving 
systems — a form which would be transmutable 
into any of the others, following the principles 
of conservation, and yet would,not be measurable 
since no apparatus had been devised for measuring 
It — Rignano constructed a complete theoretical 
biology ‘Energetical ntalism’, as he called it, 
bndged the gulf between the disputants by retain- 
ing what was best from each, but it cannot be said 
to have won general approval, and is perhaps 
more valuable in its example than in its essence 
It is fuUy desenbed in I^jmano‘8 “ On the Trans- 
missibihty of Acquired Characters Hypothesis 
of a Centro-Epigeneeis ”, ” Biological Memory?, 
” The Finahstic AswsfA of Life ”, “What is Life ? ” 
had “ JHan Not a S^hme ” 

No im 


In other fields Rignano’s passion for synthesis 
and the abolition of contradictions appeared 
equally clearly In his “ Problems of the Psyche ”, 
he attempted to concihate English ‘ Associa- 
tiomsm ’ on one hand and German ‘ Gestaltism ’ 
on the other, demonstrating that at least potential 
activity impregnates all the manifestations of 
thought In his “A Socialism in accordance with 
Liberal Economic Doctrine ” he intervened be- 
tween the elementary social justice to which the 
socialist critic appeals and the Utopian and 
impractical character of collectivism and other 
sociahst systems, in order to advocate a gradual 
nationalisation of private capital by means of new 
laws relative to the right of testation Finally, in 
the domam of ethics, he faced seriously the conflict 
between the morals of paganism and of ascetic 
Christianity, and in his “ The Purpose of Man ” 
proposed an ethical system founded on the har- 
mony of life His death is a severe blow to the 
constructive forces in philosophy at the present day 
Joseph Needham 

Mb Chablks Edoab Salmon, the well known 
systematic botanist, whose sudden death occurred 
on Jan 1, 1930, was born on Nov 22, 1872 Ho was 
an architect by profession and had an extensive 
practice in the Reigate district Salmon was essen- 
tially a field botamst with a wide knowledge of the 
British spermatophytic flora, to the study of which 
he had devoted most of his leisure time for many 
years A considerable number of papers m the 
Journal of Botany and elsewhere testify to his in 
dustry and the part he played m advancing the 
study of British flowenng plants In addition, 
Salmon was an authority on the sea lavenders 
(Lxmon%nm), and at the time of his death was cor- 
recting the proofs of a flora of his own county of 
Surrey He was an active member of the Linnean 
Society and served on its Council from 1920 to 1923 
His extensive herbarium, including part of the col 
lections of the late Mr Arthur Bennett, has been 
bequeathed to the British Museum (Natural His- 
tory) His many colleagues will miss, first the help 
he was always wdQing to give in identifying species 
of the many genera with which he had worked and, 
above all, a gemal unselfish fnend remarkable for 
his amiabihty and sense of humour W B T 

Wb regret to announce the following deaths 

Dr Henry J Cox, senior meteorologist in charge of 
the north central forecastirw district Tmd com and 
wheat region service of the U 8 Weather Bureau, on 
Jan 7, aged sixty six years 

Sir Gordon Guggisberg, KCMG, until recently 
governor and commander m chief of Bntildi Guuma, 
formerly surveyor general of Nigeria, and author, with 
the Key. A G Fraser, of “ The Future of the Negro ”, 
on April 21, aged sixty years 

Dr R M Pearce, director of the Division of Medical 
Sciences of the Rockefeller Foundation, on Feb 16, 
aged (Hty-flve years 

Mr P A Ralli, chief aerodynamic expert and 
technical engineer for many years of the Fairey 
Aviation Company, whe was known for his studies 
of ait sorewi, Wi Apnl 17, aged forty-one years. 
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News and Views. 


Prof Smithblls, the retiring president of the 
Institute of Chemistry, discussed m his presidential 
address, which has recently been published, a matter 
which has become one of some concern to students, 
to teachers, and to employers, namely, the ever 
increasing load put upon professional chemical 
students The knowledge of inorganic, organic, and 
ph}:Sical chemistry with which the student to day is 
expected to equip himself, usually within a period of 
three academic years, forms in its content of fact and 
charge on the memory a burden which Prof Smithells 
estimates to have nearly doubled during his own 
experience Whilst willing to admit that the capacity 
of succeeihng generations expands, he does not believe 
that in such a brief jienod of human evolution the 
powers of apprehension or of memorv have become 
doubled , he therefore anticipates that, as a result, 
there will be undigested knowledge of what are thought 
to be the higher things of chemical science, and, 
worse still, a superficial knowledge or entire ignorance 
of simpler things 

Prof Smithecm’ own experience of the results 
derived from modern chemical curricula will find 
support in the experience of many of his pro 
fessional colleagues both within and outside univer 
sity chemical departments, and students themselves 
would be the first to admit that the wulth and depth 
of the studies now retiuired of them in preparation 
for a first degree leave little opportunity for inde 
pendent thought or for the free culture of the chemical 
arts Pressure similarly falls upon their instructors, 
who are too fre<iueiitly condemned to spend their 
time term by term doling out partially pre<lige8te<l 
and ever growing masses of fact and theory in the 
hofie that an adequate proportion will be retained 
long enough for examination purjioses Specialist 
mstruction properly finds its place in modern 
teeuihing institutions It is, of course, their function 
to disseminate what is erudite as well as what 
IS simple and fundamental, to test all kinds of 
facts and theories, and to advance knowledge in 
every branch of learning Prof Smithells insists, 
however, that there is a limit to what may be rightly 
imported from new provinces into the common stock 
of what purports to be general chemical trammg In 
his experience a teacher reluctantly jettisons old cargo 
to make room for new, and since at the same time 
the last charge he would wish to he against him is 
that of not keeping up with the times, the courses 
tend to become overloaded, the pace too great, and 
the foundation ill laid 

Prof Smithells thmks that we have unwit* 
tmgly allowed a good deal to come into our 
general courses of instruction that should be left for 
a subsequent period of specialisation In pleading 
for a slai||H|^g pace, he feels that we are 

sacrificing wBro mmrany particular kmd of know 
ledge as the ^kditions under which sound knowledge 
can be acquired He is, however, speaking of the 
training of professional chemists whose national 
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responsibihties will in due time be so much greater 
than formerly, whose capacity will determme m no 
small measure the industrial future of their ooimtry 
Hepce we would wish that Prof Smithells had laid 
greater emphasis on his statement that the young 
chemist is now often not kept long enough or exercised 
sufiiciently m the wider territory of the science At 
least as long a road must be travelled whether the 
pace 18 moderated or not Students differ widely in 
their ability to assimilate what is presented to their 
minds and to their memories, but on the whole wo 
feel that a case for such moderation has been made 
out If the sound fimdamental training in the science, 
mvolvuig as it must do the basic principles of the 
most recent achievements as well as the older philo- 
sophy, cannot be acquired in three years, extension 
of the course for a first degree would be preferable to 
contraction of the field of vision 

Nomenoiature in chemistry is so devised as to 
reflect constitution and behaviour os concisely and 
as accurately as possible Among the more or lees 
unsatisfactory names which chemists have inherited 
from an earlier age is the word ‘ chemist ’ itself , not 
that It does not describe concisely and accurately one 
who, in the definition employed by the “Encydo- 
piedia Britannica “ for pleasure or profit concerns 
himself with the acquisition of information relating 
to the composition of bodies and the changes of com- 
position which they undergo ” The dissatisfaction 
ai ises from the fact that the law of England says that 
it moans something quite different The use of the 
title by anyone who is not a registered pharmacist 
18 , indeed, an offence, bemg prohibited generally by 
the Pharmacy Act, 1868 The prohibition is not, of 
course, enforced, but is for that matter none the more 
seemly None will deny that it is essential that the 
public should be protecteil, and proper that the pro- 
fession of pharmacy should be closed to all but 
properly qualified persons— if need be by the grant 
of an exclusive title It m mentioned m a recent 
issue of the Journal and Proceedings of the InaMide 
of Chemistry that representations were made on the 
subject to the Departmental Committee on the 
Poisons and Pharmacy Acts The Report of that 
Committee shows that the contmuance of the anomaly 
18 considered to be undesirable Pharmacists raise 
no objection to the use of the title ‘ chemist ’ by 
certain qualified, though unregistered, persons, except 
in connexion with a retail business The relmquish- 
ment of the title (in favour, for example, of ‘ pharma- 
cist ’) by registered pharmacists was, however, con- 
sidered to be impreuiticable from the pomt of view both 
of the expense mvolved m the alteration of signs and 
fascias, and of the popular connotation of the word 
Itself 

At hiB death m 1880, Frank Buokland left to the 
nation his Museum of Fish Culture, which is now at 
South Kensington, and a reversionary sum of £0000 
with which to endow a professorship of eoonomio fish 
culture The first fruits of this Buokland Foundation 
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were recently reaped when Prof W Garstang, of the 
University of Leeds, as Buckland profeeaor for 1030, 
dehvere<l thefl”8t course of fisheries lectures at Grimsby 
and Hull, an abstract of which appears elsewhere 
in this issue Remembering Prof Garstang'a pioneer 
work m the transplantation of plaice from the nurseries 
off the coast of Europe to the rich feedmg grounds of 
the Dogger Bank, it is singularly appropriate that he 
should have been chosen as the first to remind us of the 
life and work of Buckland, who early envisaged the 
‘ farmmg ’ of the seas, just as the agriculturist farms 
the land One wonders what action Buckland would 
have advocated had he possessed the knowledge which 
has been acquired smce his death and forms the sub 
ject matter of Piof Garstang’s later lectures Would 
he have agreed with Prof Garstang that the solution 
of the plaice problem in the North Sea lies in trans 
plantmg every year some millions of the small, over 
crowded, and slow growmg fish fiom the coastal 
banks to the Dogger ’ i urthermoro, having agreeil, 
would his great personal assets of earnestness and 
imperturbable humour, so helpful m negotiations, 
have enabled him to induce the traditional enteriirise 
of the great Humber fishing ports to take up the matter 
of transplantation as a commercial proposition ♦ 
Whatever the answers to those questions may bo, the 
annual Buckland lectures will keep fresh the memory 
of a life devoted to the turning of natural history into 
practical channels, and will perform an additional 
service in indicating current progress towards the ideal 
of a rational exploitation of the resources of the sea 
Thobk who, knowing the range of Prof P Debye’s 
interests, and his remarkable Imguistic (lowers, at 
tended the Guthrie lecture of the Physical Society 
delivered by him on April 11m the expectation of 
hearing original views delivered freshly and vigor 
ously, were not disappointed Prof Debye has left 
his mark on modem science at many pomts, and it 
may be said of him with more tmth than is to be 
found in most eulogiums, nuilum tettgit quod non 
ornavtt The debt of the chemist to him is a speci 
ally heavy one The theory of strong electrolytes was 
ever a difficulty until he took the matter in hand, and 
now his researches on X ray scattering promise equally 
to smooth the path of the organic chemist The 
scattering of X rays by the vapour of carbon tetra 
chloride and allied compounds formed the mam part 
of Prof Debye’s discourse An elementary mveatiga 
tion in which the effect of the carbon atom is neglected 
m companson with that of the more massive chlorine 
atoms (considered as pomts) leads to an expectation 
of maxima of intensity m certam angular directions, 
which IS confirmed by exiienment A closer approxi 
mation may be made by taking into account the 
dimensions of the atoms, and the distance between 
the atoms calculated from observation of these 
maxima is m good accord with values obtained by 
independent methods More remarkable even, as 
illustrating the agreement between two qmte mde 
pendent arguments, are the results deduced from ex 
periments made on cm and trana oompoundl Here 
the different distances between the chlorme atoms m 
the two forms as given by the structural formula) of 
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the organic chemist are faithfully reflected in the dis 
tances calculated from the results of Prof Debye’s 
experiments If any one lesson may be drawn from 
his discourse, it is that tho sciences camiot live in 
water tight compartments, and that organic chem 
istry m particular needs all the euisistance that modem 
mathematics and physics can give The address, de 
livered m fluent and idiomatic English, was most 
happily balanced in its account of theory and experi 
inent, and will live long in the memories of those who 
wore privileged to attend it 

At the annual meeting of the East African Section 
of the London Chamber of Commerce on Mar 19, 
several matters of importance were dealt with A 
start has now been made with aerial surveys in East 
Africa, a subject to which the Section has devoted 
much attention during tho last year or two, and it is 
probably laigely through its efforts that the survey 
of Rhodesia has been decided on, for which purpose 
Mr Butler, chairman of the Airt raft Operating Co , 
left Heston on Mar 20 m a large Glostor biplane 
of new type for the aerial survey of 63,000 sq 
miles m Rhodesia It is hoped that other similar 
surveys will shortly be made m East Africa, for, os 
already pointed out m a memorandum which the 
Section submitteil to tho Council of the London 
Chamber of Commerce, such surveys are of the 
utmost value to a new and progressive country They 
are much more compreliensive and lapid than those 
on land, and are especially useful in connexion with 
the mapping out of routes for now roads and railways, 
of areas suitable for mtensivo development, forests, 
river courses, and much else The cost of these 
surveys could be looked upon as capital charge, and 
could doubtless be met from loans either under the 
East African Guaranteed Loan Act of 1926, or under 
the Colonial Development Act 

Road and rail construction in British East Africa 
18 likely to demand close attention in the near future 
The Council of the London Chamber has already 
adopted a recommendation from the Section that the 
Government should set up an Imperial Committee 
to study road transport m Central Africa (Rhodesia 
to the Sudan) and to make definite projxisals for the 
construction and financing of a satisfactory road and 
bridge system The Prime Minister promised to give 
the matter earnest consideration, and it was further 
considered at a special meeting last October when 
various technical experts were present It is suggested 
that the vast areas in East Africa can only be opened 
up adequately by a carefully designed road system 
08 an adjunct to the railway system , and so far little 
attention has been given to roads especially in Kenya 
and Tanganyika There have been several comiilainfs 
as to the roads in Kenya of late, emd the recent floods 
in Tanganyika have of course played havoc with the 
road system in that country According to the East 
Afrtcan Standard, Mr O H Moore, Director of Roads, 
etc , m Kenya, and also other authonties, are givmg 
the matter very close attention and the possibility 
of a loan fqr a large programme of road construction 
IS under discussion 
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At the gmercJ meeting of the Rubber Orowere’ 
Aaeociation (Ine ) on April 11, the chairman, Mr 
G H Maaeheld, gave the foUowmg figuree regarding 
the use of rubber m recent years The absorption 
of crude rubber dunng 1920 was 310,000 tons, of 
which the United States used 216,000 tons and the 
rest of the world 95,000 tons By 1926, these three 
totaU were 436,000, 316,000, and 120,000 tons 
respectively, while by 1929 the corresponding figures 
weep 786,000, 470,000, and 316,000 tons Dunng the 
last nine years, he said, the world consumption has 
mcreased by 163 per cent , the consumption of the 
Umted States by 119 per cent, and that of other 
countnes by 232 per cent The Association, the con- 
stituent companies of which control 1,812,000 acres 
planted or interplanted with rubber, takes an active 
part m the work of scientific research m Malays, 
Ceylon, South India, and in the Netherleuid East 
Indies, and, said Mr Masefield, “ There can be no 
question that research work will become an increas 
in^y important factor m the future, and it will be 
to the scientists that we must look if we are to avoid 
and combat the dangers that are likely to threaten 
the mdustry when we face on the one hand huge areas 
of plantations run on scientific Imes, and on the other 
an almost equal area of rubber planted haphazard m 
small holdings on which disease m many cases is bkely 
to become completely out of hand ’’ 

It is announced that the Second International 
Congress of the History of Science and Technology 
IS to be hold m London m July 1931 These congresses 
take place biennially and are organised by Le Comit6 
International d’Histoire des Sciences, which was 
founded at Oslo on Aug 17, 1928, and the permanent 
secretary of which is Prof Aldo Mieh The aim of the 
Congress is to provide opportunity for mtercourse 
and exchange of thought between all those who are 
mterested m any aspect of the history of science and 
technology The co operation of the three mter 
national societies which cover this field of leammg, 
namely, the Histoiy of Science Society, the Newcomen 
Society for the Study of the History of Engineenng 
and Technology, and Le Comit4 International des 
Smences Histonques, has already been assured A 
number of influential men of science are giving their 
support, and a council is now bemg formed to further 
the aims of the Congress A programme is bemg 
arranged to cover a penod of five days, durmg which 
scientific communications will be received, visits to 
places of histone mterest will be made, and social 
gatherings will be held The headquarters of the 
Congress is at the Science Museum, South Kensmgton, 
S W 7 , the honorary secretary to Mr H W Dickin 
son, from whom further partiouUus can be obtamed 
The establishment, on the recommendation of the 
U S National Academy of Sciences, of the new Woods 
Hole Oceanographical InsUtutioa is of much mterest 
and impoajj||Mg Its purpose is to carry on and 
encourage ’iB^stuc^ of the sea m the broadest 
sense, and funds from the Rodcefeller Foundation 
are available for the building and for a sufficient 
operatmg income It is, like the Marine Bio- 
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logical Laboratory at Plymouth m Great Britam, an 
mdependent organisation, but similarly assured of 
informal association with other educational and re- 
search institutions through its trustees The uutial 
boMd includes many well known names, with Dr 
Henry R Bigelow as director and Dr Frank Lilhe as 
president After careful consideration. Woods Hole 
was chosen as the site of the new Institution, the 
principal reasons bemg its proximity to the famous 
manne biological laboratories and its extremely 
favourable position with regard to the neighbourmg 
waters Some of the most productive flshenes can 
be reached in a few hours, and the variety of condi- 
tions 18 unparalleled It is planned to have a sea- 
going ship equipped for scientific investigations m all 
fields of oceanography, capable of extended voyages, 
to be m commission throughout the year, and to have 
a resident staff for the laboratory Plans are already 
m preparation, and it is hoped that the Institution 
will be ready to open by the summer of 1931 Mean- 
while, the trustees will announce the plans for re- 
search based on the general principle of offering 
opportumties to visitors from America or from other 
countries, especially for work at sea, and for them to 
co-operate with the staff in a general programme of 
oceanographical research, besides giving every facility 
to mdtvidual workers on shore It is hoped also to 
offer instruction to university students m oceano- 
graphical methods both at sea and in the laboratory. 
This institution will be a welcome addition to the 
resources of oceanographical studies 

The gorilla expedition, organised under the jomt 
auspices of the Carnegie Institution of Washmgton and 
Yale University, which set out last June for Central 
Afnca, has completed its work, and a summary of re- 
sults has been issued by the Carnegie Institution Dr- 
Harold C Bmgham and his wife reached the Belgian 
gorilla reservation m the Kivu region early m August 
and commenced work at the spot where Carl Akeley 
died m 1926 They were frequently m contact with 
various gorilla groups, following them as they fed their 
way along, carefully recording, for future study, ob- 
servations on the nests, the feedmg habits, the social 
responses, the nomadic behaviour, and the mdividual 
traits of the animals They took movmg and still pic- 
tures whenever conditions favoured Themountam 
gorilla of this region inhabits the slopes of volcanic peaks 
at an altitude of 8000 to 12,000 ft , and it is especi- 
ally m the bamboo belt of the dense forest and for a 
considerable distance above it, that the gorilla ranges 
m search of food This conkists mainly of the succu- 
lent ' suckers ’ sent up by the bamboo roots, and of a 
luxuriant ‘ wild celery ' which attains a height of six 
to eight feet over extensive areas 
Doubt has been expressed regarding the nesting 
habits of the mountain gorilla, some reports statmg 
that nests are constructed in trees, while others allege 
that they are never built off the ground Dr and Mrs 
Bingham undoubtedly found, in and below the bamboo 
belt, that tree nests were built, sometimes as high as 
fifty feet above ground, and they also found old nests 
of chimpanzees The gorilla nests were veiy simple 
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affairs, usually made by pulling and breakmg down the 
plants and vines which chanced to be at hand They 
gave evidence of being occupied only for a single night 
during the perpetual wandermgs of the gonlla bands 
But the explorers are cautious about dogmatiamg eon 
cemmg the position of the nests, and suggest that the 
vetfymg physical conditions in the areas over which 
the gorillas range may lead to important differences m 
feeding and nesting habits Ihey think it probable 
that changes m climate, in seasons, m ramfall, in tern 
perature, possibly also changes m air currents and the 
like, may affect the behaviour of the gorillas so that 
they exhibit significant environmental adaptations 
Rugby School Natural History Society, as the Re 
port for 1928 shows, has greatly increaseil its adherents 
by the mtroduction of popular lectures and exhibits of 
kmomatograph films On the other hand, the attend 
ances at the specialised sections has fallen off and many 
of the reports of the secretaries show a very great lack 
of interest on the part of members in lectures and even 
open air excursions The contrast suggests that it may 
be mistaken policy to form highly specialised sections 
(there are twelve in the school) the efforts of which must 
appeal strongly to very few boys Boys will have hobbies, 
and hobbies are to be encouraged but the place of a 
school natural history society is not to mtensify the 
notion of specialism and sectionalism, but to keep in 
the forefront the idea of scientific unity, and to en 
courage at the school stage the widest possible ac 
quamtance with the various aspects of scientific truth 
COMPAKISONS may be instructive, and the Report of 
the Marlborough College Natural History Society for 
1929 has just been received The Natural History 
Society here has also its sections, but there are five only, 
and the enthusiasm of the members is evident Not 
only have the sections been well supplied with lectures, 
but the original records and observations in the or 
nithologioal, entomological, and botanical groups cover 
manypages Morethanhalf theReport(of 120page8) 
contains excellent articles dealmg mainly with local 
matters of scientific interest and mcludmg a list of 
the rrucrolepidoptera of the district compiled from the 
Society’s records, a good list of 677 species From the 
miscellaneous notes we learn that the grey squirrel has 
made its appearance in the neighbourhood 

Iv the course of a Lucknow University Extension 
lecture on Nov 15, 1929, on the interpretation of the 
Ramon effect, a copy of which has reached us, Mr 
Satyendra Bay put forward a novel point of view 
He looks on the Raman lines a8>rtated to an effect 
which he calls the Bhar effect — namely, that the 
position of a line in a spectrogram depends upon the 
intensity of the source, which is taken to prove that 
the velocity of hght is not constant, but depends upon 
the amphtude, analogously with sound In expen- 
ments on this effect made in 1925 by Mr Ray using 
rhodamine solution to weaken the D lines by obsorp 
tion and so veuy the effective amplitude of the source, 
the D lines shifted different amounts for different 
concentrations of the rhodamine solution, and for 
certain ontioal densities gave rise to a continuous bsmd 
This IS taken to be connected with the Raman effect. 
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and particular attention is directed to the continuous 
spectrum often found m Roman spectra Mr Ray 
believes that a classical dynamical interpretation of 
the Raman effect can be mode if it is recognised that 
the velocity of light is variable, that transformations 
of frequency are possible, emd that combination tones 
are possible, whether differential or summational 
Thb Ordnance Survey has tried the experiment of 
issuing certain sheets of the maps of Great Britain on a 
tough waterproof paper This paperisnotmerelycoated 
with a waterproof solution but is also impregnated 
after printing by a process which, it is claimed, renders 
it absolutely waterproof and washable, and gives it a 
parchment like appearance These claims appear to 
be justified The paper is unaffected by water and 
after crumpling can be ironed fiat Etterts to injure 
our review copy by any usage to which a map might 
probably be subjected in the field, faded to make any 
notable impression The colour and legibility of the 
map are fully as good as the usual sheets The map 
IS not thicker than the paper edition mounted on linen 
Undoubtedly this innovation should prove a blessing 
to those who need to use maps m the open m all 
weathers The shoots at present available are the 
“ Tourist ” 1 inch sheet of the Middle Thames, several 
of the “Popular” 1 m sheets, including some m the 
Midlands, Surrey, Kent, and Perthshire, and sheet 
No 8 of the quarter inch map of England and Wales 
The pnoea are those of the ordinary edition linen 
mounted and cut into sections 

An announcement of the highest importance to 
museums m Great Britam is made in the April number 
of the Mxtseums Journal The Trustees of the Car 
negie United Kmgdom Trust have already shown in 
the Report issued under their auspices their mterest 
in the progress of the museum movement As a 
sequel to that Report they have now announced a 
practical move to test its conclusions This limited 
preliminary experiment is to be earned out m collabora- 
tion with the Museums Association, is to cover the five 
years 1931-36, and is to involve an expenditure of 
£10,000 The money is to be allocated under a throe 
fold scheme In the first place, £7000 is to be devoted, 
in grants of not more than £260 each, to public 
museum authorities who are prepared to adopt some 
definite policy and to reorganise their institutions on 
the Imes recommended by Sir Henry Miers m his 1928 
Report to the Trustees The grants are to be con- 
fined to towns with between 10,000 and 70,000 in- 
habitants, may be used for capital expenditure only, 
will not bo available for building purposes, and will 
probably be offered on a £ for £ basis 

A TUBTHEK move on the part of the Trustees of the 
Carnegie Umteil Kmgdom Trust is the offer of £3000 
for the trainmg of curators , but amce the Museums 
Association is already negotiatmg with the national 
museums in London for an experimental school there, 
the Trustees will take no action until the result of this 
expenment has been considered In the Hurd place, 
the Trustees, after their expenence m connexion with 
the co-operative hbrary service in rural areas, beheva 
that some similar sohWe might be the subject of a 
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useful experunent m the sphere of museums They 
therefore propose, with the collaboration of the 
Museums Association, to explore this possibility This 
broadly conceived experiment opens up wide prospects 
of benefit to the public through the agency of 
museums, and we wish it every success 

Pbof Niels Bohh, of Copenhagen, will deliver the 
Faraday Lecture of the Chemical Society on May 8, 
taking as his subject “ Chemistry and the Quantum 
'fheory ” The lecture will be dehvered at the 
Salters’ Hall, St Swithin’s Lane, E C 4 

The Faraday Medal of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers will be presented to Sir Ernest Rutherford 
at the ordmaiy meeting of the Institution to be held 
on Thursday, May 1 The presentation will precede 
the twenty first Kelvin Lecture, which will be 
dehvered by Mr R H Fowler on “ Some Recent 
Advances m the Electron Theory of Metals ” 

The following appointments have been made at 
the Museum of Science and Industry, Chicago Dr 
Louis Ehrenfeld, of North western Umversity, to be 
curator of organic and industrial chemistry , Mr 
Herman R Eberle, of the Michigan College of Minmg 
and Technology, to be assistant curator of mining , 
Mr M K Hubbard, of the University of Chicago, to 
be research associate m geology and geophysics 
SiB William Braoo, Fullerian professor of chem 
istry m the Royal Institution and ihrector of the 
Davy Faraday Research Laboratory, who has been 
awarded the Franklin Medal for his work on X rays 
and crystal structure (Natuer, Feb 22, p 286), will 
visit the United States shortly, when he will receive 
the Medal in the hall of the Franklin Institute, 
Philadelphia, on May 21 and deliver an address 
Sir William will also give lectures at Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, at Columbia University, New 
York, and at Prmceton University 

Prof M Sieobahn, of the Physical Institution, 
Uppsala, referring to the article on the Nobel 
Foundation m Nature of Mar 29, writes to say 
that when Dr Nobel was asked to send to the 
University of Uppsala some biographical details 
m connexion with the conferment upon him of 
the honorary degree of doctor of philosophy, 
he stated that he was a member of the Royal 
Jnatiixaion of London, and no mention was made 
of the Royal Society The quotation given in 
Nature was from Nobel’s “ Life ”, which was 
translated from the German work We suggest that 
though Nobel wrote InHUution in his note, this was 
madvertently understood as Society when rendered 
mto German or in the English translation where the 
word wrongly appears 

The following meilal awards for 1929 and 1930 
have been made by the American Geographical 
Society CvUum Geographical Medal for 1929 
Dr Hiigjjj,, Roberk Mill, formerly director of the 
British Rainfall Organization , Prof Jean Brunhee, 
professor of human geography at the Collie de 
France, and author of “La gtographie humame ”, 
and rdated works , Prof Alfred Hettner, professor 
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of geography in the University of Heidelberg, and 
foimder and editor of the Qeographiache Zeiteohnft , 
and Prof Jules do Schokalsky, professor of oceano 
graphy m the Lenmgrad State University, and presi- 
dent of the Russian Geographical Society Awards of 
the Cuilum Geographical Meilal, given from time to 
time to those “ who distinguish themselves by geo 
graphical discoveries, or m the advancement of geo- 
graphical science ”, had not been made smce 1925 
Charles P Daly Gold Medal for 1929 Cav Filippo De 
Fili|>j)i, secretary general of the International Geo 
graphical Union, who has done distmgiiished work in 
exploration , and Prof Emile F61ix Gautier, of the 
University of Algiers The Charles P Daly Gold 
Medal is awarded from time to time “ for valuable 
or distinguished geographical services or labours” 
The last award was made in 1927 

Fowl typhoid, an acute infectious disease of fowls, 
18 the subject of a leaflet (No 39) issued by the 
Mmistry of Agriculture and Fisheries The symptoms, 
diagnosis, and spread of infection are described, and 
directions are given for eradication and prevention 

The Journal of the Cancer Research Committee of the 
University of Sydney for February (vol 1, No 4) 
contains an article by W B S Bishop on the occur 
rence and possible importance of the metallic elements 
in animal and plant tissues A very useful summary 
of the subject is given, with a list of 143 references to 
the literature 

A SECOND edition of “ A Summary of Facts regard 
ing Malaria ”, by Sir Ronald Ross and Sir Malcolm 
Watson, has been issued (John Murray, Albemarle 
Street, W , 6d ) This pamphlet gives an excellent 
popular account of malaria, and the parasites and the 
fever, the mode of infection, and some facts concern 
ing mosquitoes are briefly described The final pages 
deal with prevention, personal and public, of the 
disease 

The March issue of the Bulletin of Hygiene contams 
a review by Dr J D Rolleston of recent literature 
on the tobacco problem, including the historical 
aspects and prevalence of the tobacco habit, experi 
mental work in connexion with nicotine and other 
constituents of tobacco smoke, the nicotine content 
of cigars and cigarettes, with special reference to so 
called ‘ deniootinised ’ tobacco products, the relation 
of tobacco to public health, and the pathological 
effects of tobacco, especially on the alimentary, 
cardio vascular, and nervous systems 

Applic ations are invited for the followmg appoint 
ments, on or before the dates mentioned — A geo- 
logist m the Geological Survey Office, Department 
of Industry and Conunerce, Irish Free State— The 
Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 46 Upper 
O’Connell Street, Dubhn, C 8 (April 30) A full 
time assistant teacher m the Engmeermg Department 
and Junior Technical School of the Horns Institute, 
Preston — Pnncipal and Secretary, Harris Institute, 
Preston (May 2) An assistant clinical pathologist at 
the General Hospital, Birmmgham — The House 
Governor, General Hospital, Bimungham (May 6) 
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A head of the Department of Meehamoa] Engmeermg, 
an assistant master m botany and chemistry, an 
assistant master m electrical engmeenng, and a 
tecicher of workshop practice (electrical and motor 
engmeenng) at the Liverpool Central Municipal 
Techmoal School — The Director of Education, Ednca 
tion Offices, 14 Sir Thomas Street, Liverpool (May 7) 
An assistant in electncal engmeenng at the Ruther 
ford Techmcal College, Newcastle upon Tyne — The 
Director of Education, Northumberland Road, New 
castle upon Tyne (May 17) A full time graduate 
assistant in the Department of Engineering of the 
Leicester College of Technology— The Registrar, 
College of Technology, Leicester (May 18) An 


assistant professor of chemistry m the University 
of Manitoba — ^The Secretary to the Board of Gover- 
nors, University of Manitoba, Wuuupeg, Canada 
(June 1) A professor of physiology at Middlesex 
Hospital Medical School — The Academic Registrar, 
University of London, South Kensmgton, 8 W 7 
(Jime 12) A development officer and a research 
manager under the British Non Ferrous Metals Re- 
search Association — The Director, British Non- 
Ferrous Metals Research Association, 71 Temple Row, 
Birmingham A junior assistant under the Directorate 
of Explosives Research of the Research Department, 
Woolwich — The Chief Supermtendent, Research De 
partment, Woolwich, S E 18 


Our Astronomical Column. 


The Lowell Object — A very remarkable orbit of 
this object has been computed by the Flagstaff 
astronomers, and distributed by telegram from Prof 
Shapley (I A U Ctrcvlar, No 271) They find an 
ellipse with eccentricity, 0 909 , semi major axis, 217 
units , perihelion distance, 19 64 umts , perihelion 
passage, 1900 6 , longitude of perihelion, 12° 62' , 
ancondmg node, 109° 21' , inclmation, 17° 21' mean 
daily motion, 1112", period, 3191 years, present 
distance from sun, 413 units There is no doubt that 
the present distance and the node and mclination are 
near the truth, but the eccentntity is stated to be 
uncertain If the above value is right, the object 
would hove been of the twelfth magnitude when in 
perihelion, so that tliere ought to be little difficulty 
m finding images of it on old plates It is advisable 
to make search in the first place on fairly recent 
plates, as the limits of error are much smaller , the 
following short ephemendes have been propareil from 
these elements , they are for 0 h 


1028 R A N DecI 
Jan 1 70 0"> 11* 21* 28 

,, 17 7 7 40 21 27 

Feb 2 7 0 16 21 SO 


1920 
Jen 1 
17 


Feb 2 


BA N DecI 
7h 16«. 8- 2l'> 89 
7 13 40 21 42 

7 12 10 21 40 


The uncertainty of these positions is much smaller 
than that of the elements, and should not exceed a few 
minutes of arc All the observatories that search for 
mmor planets are likely to have plates of the region 
Bough ephemendes for earlier years can be formed 
from the annual differences shown above 


Periodic Changes in the Solar Corona— The con 
nexion between the form of the corona euid the phase 
of the sun’s general activity m the 1 1 year period has 
long been known, with the natural result of a similar 
(though less marked) relation with the sun’s spotted 
area Dr W J 8 Lookyer pomted out in 1903 that 
prommences were related much more closely than 
spots to the coronal form, and fully confirmed this 
result by a further research m ’1982 m which the 
material was brought up to date In a recent paper 
{Upaeda Medddandm, No 46) Prof Bergstrand 
reaches the same conclusion by an analysis of prevl 
ously published results of Ludendorff , in which the 
latter gives ‘ isophotes ’ (Imes of equal luminosity m 
the corona) for different echpses Berratremd gives 
a correction to these isophotes in the xmlar regions to 
allow for the superposition of streamers from equatorial 
or intermediate latitudes, and deduces a quantity, p, 
giving the ratio of coronal lummosity m equatorial and 
polar regions at Hie same height above solar 
surface There is a slight oorrebtion between p and 
sunspot numbers, but the variations m the former 
follow much more closely those of prominences m 
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high latitude zone Prof Bergstrand is led to the 
“ irresistible impression that the strong development 
of the polar corona towards the epoch of sunspot 
maximum m related to the simultaneous appearance 
of prommences in the neighbourhood of the solar 
poles ”, thus strongly supporting the work of Loekyer 
mentioned above 

Radial Velocities of 741 Stars — A valuable addition 
to our knowledge of stellar radial velocities apjiears 
m the Asfrophyatcal Journal, vol 70, p 207, in which 
results are given for 741 stars measure at the Mount 
Wilson Observatoiy by Messrs Adams, Joy, Sanford, 
and StrOmborg The 60 inch and 100 mcli reflectors 
were used, with one prism spoctrowaphs giving dis 
persions rangmg from 37 A to 76 A per mm m the 
neighbourhood of Hy The majority of the stars arc 
of spectral types F to M, but some (91) of types O, 
B, and A are also included Their visual magnitudes 
range from J 0 to 10 8, most of the famter stars bemg 
dwarfs with large proper motions which show (as 
might be expoctw) a considerable proportion of large 
radial velocities An mterestmg feature of the results 
IS the almost complete absence of large positive 
velocities from R A Id*" to 2*' m the northern hemi 
sphere, thus illustrating the asymmetry of stellar 
motions previously not^ by Stromberg This list 
bnngs the number of radial velocities determined by 
the two large Mount Wilson reflectors up to a total 
of 1764 

Handbook of Cracow Observatory for 1930 — This 
18 the eighth issue of this useful amiual handbook, 
which IS edited by Prof Banaoluewicz The greater 
part of it IS occupied with ephemendes of variable 
stars, both long period and echpsmg Then follow 
tables of obhquity of ecliptic, precession, seleno- 
graphical co ordinates, and predictions for 1930 of 
occultations of stars by the moon, for five observa- 
tones m Poland It is suggested that the seleno 
graphical 00 ordinates may be used to find the regions 
of the moon at which occultations occur, and then 
wply corrections for the altitudes of these regions 
'lliis 18 a refinement that will doubtless become 
general m the future , there is not the same need for 
it m meridian observations of the moon, os a long a(c 
of the limb is visible, and the eye can make an 
estimate of the mean position of the limb, which is 
certamly more accurate than observing an outlying 
mountain But in all the most accurate observations 
of occultations the limb is dark, and these irregularities 
are invisible The headings and explanations of the 
tables (except those relating to the details of ooculta- 
tions ui Poland) givbn both m Polish and in 
flexible Latm, the latter being easy to read 
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Research Items 


Australian Petroglyphs —The discovery of a number 
of petroglyphs, believed to be new, by Mr B E 
Homshaw is reconled in the Vtc/onan Nctturcdt 0 t for 
Febniarv Mr Homshaw has spent some twenty 
years searching for art relics of the aborigines and has 
foimd many examples previously unknown Those 
which he now describes are situated in Kuring gai 
tliase, between Cowan Creek and Pittwator, about 
36 miles from Sydney Among them — all beuig 
eUgraved with the exception of a number of hands 
stencilled m re<l in a rock shelter — was a large carvmg 
deeply cut and about 9 ft in height, such as the author 
hacf not seen before in all his twenty years’ experience 
The upper part of the figure is shaped like the head 
and bill of a platypus The anns are outstretched, 
showing a largo boomerang m one hand, while the 
other points to a female The conieeture is made that 
It represents the totem deity of the Kunng tribe 
The female figure has her arms upstretched, with a 
circle attacheii to the left leg It is suggested that 
the site may have been useil as a bora ground for the 
initiation of young men into the tribe 

Egyptian Chronology — In Anrunt Egypt, 1929, 
pt 2, Sir Flinders Potne reopens the discussion of 
Egyptian chronology in the light of fresh evidence 
obtained from last season’s excavations in Palestine 
at Beth pelot A long series of scatabs has beivi 
found which belongs to a large part— nearly the whole 
— of the Hyksos period From these it is now possible 
to deal with this age on a rnomunontal basis Pro 
viBionally, the groups of scarabs have been classifieil 
in a succession of styles lettenxl from A to W In 
A and B the resemblance to good Egyptian work is 
very close , soon follow, in C and D bgnres, ilecoin 
posed signs and the late Hyksos type of a name bo 
tween vertical linos , and so forth to a final stage 
showmg twists and side linos derived from de<om 
posed neter signs Amid these changes down to the 
middle of the senes are often various types which can 
be dated to known kings .So close is the comparison 
that It 18 hard to believe that these tyjies, decaying 
in the thirteenth Dynasty, were revive*! at a Inter 
date Indeed, the twelfth and thirteenth fashions hod 
been So closely followed m the different types, that it 
18 impossible to regard the Hyksos forms as belonging 
to a mu< h later senes This constitutes a strong case 
for the Hyksos age being contemporary with these 
two dynasties Turning to the literary retonl, if the 
lists of Manetho be used, it must be by placing the 
fifteenth and sixteenth Dynasties side by side with 
the thirteenth and fourteenth , Salatis, the first of the 
SIX great kmgs, probably entered the Delta at about 
the close of the reign of Araenemhat IV The Hyksos 
may have gradually oocimied the Delta from the 
thirteenth to the fifteenth Dynasties and the whole of 
it up to Memphis by about the time of the twenty 
first king The recorded pienods would then adjust 
themselves to show the thirteenth Dynasty ending m 
1922 and the fo^teenth at 1738, the seventemth 
extending from 1788 to 1687 

British Bird Ringing — The Bntmh Birds markmg 
scheme has been by far the most thorough of British 
ringmg agencies, and with the conclusion of 1929, 
when the record was reached with 26,243 individuals 
marked, a grand total of 268,791 has been accounted 
for durmg the twenty one years of the scheme In 
hiB sumnilVy of the year’s work, H F Witherby 
mentions some m^eetmg records — a ring ouzel ringed 
in Dumfriesshire-fwovered in Algeria, a Cumberlwd 
teal ui the Gulf of Archan^l, a Kinross wigeon two 
yean later near Novgorod, Russia, and so on {British 
Birds, March, p 268 , 1930) On the whole, the 
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striking feature of the list with which he concludes 
his pajier is the very small niunbor of recoveries of 
ringed birds Most exceptionally, as m the case of 
the merlin, as many os 20 per cent have been seen 
again, but the general run of recoveries is 2 4 per cent 
and often the recoveries are negligible The low 
recoveries often affect unlooked for species Of 413 
grey wagtails ringed between 1909 and 1928 only one 
has boon rocovere*!, and only one wood warbler out 
of 813 ringed, one setlge waibler out of 647, and not 
a single garden waibler out of 660 Of the common 
wren 2866 have been ringed in the same period and 
only 8 have turned up again The figures suggest 
that now certain birds miglit well be struck off the 
list, since they are unlikely to yield scientific data 
of value and they themselves cannot come scatheless 
out of the jirocpss 

Chinese Amphibia - A useful check list of Chinese 
amphibia with notes on geograjihical distribution has 
been compiled by N Gist Geo and Alice M Boring 
(Bull Pehn Boc Nut Hut, vol 4, pt 2, p 16, 
Decomboi 1929) The list records 131 sjiecies, m 
eluding one Apoda, 15 Caudata, and 116 .Saliontia 
An analysis of the ranges of the sjiecios shows that the 
amphibian fauna may bo divided into a north China 
group with palirarctic affinities and a south China 
group with Indo Malaysian affinities Although there 
are only four genera peculiar to China, there are 
84 ondemit species, 63 being localised in mountain 
laiiges, 13 on islands, and 12 in the northern mainland 
section There seem to bo three mountain centios 
of species formation bzechiian, Yunnan and bukien, 
and the situation of those areas means that most of 
the endemic sjiecies are in the south central region 
Both because of this and because the Indo Malaysian 
amphibian fauna is richer than the palneaictic, the 
amphibian fauna of south China is much more 
abundant than that of north China, but the wide 
range of the sjiecies m the latter area suggests that 
many problems of specific and subsjiecific forms may 
still have to be dealt with there 

Value of Field Studies in Zoology — Dr 8 L Hora 
chose as tho tojiic for his nrosidontial address to the 
bection of Zoology of the Seventeenth Indian Science 
Congress at Allahabad in 1930, “ The Value of Field 
Observations m tho Study of Organic Evolution ” 
(Calcutta, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1930) This is 
a subject at which the author has worked for a number 
of years and to which he has obviously given much 
thought The asjiect of field work chosen to illustrate 
the address is the structural modifications undergone 
by the faima of torrential streams to meet the 
strenuous demands of the environment, and m par 
tioular those exhibited by the fishes Tho genus 
Nemachilus provides mteresting parallel series of 
modifications of the ‘ air bladder ’ in correlation with 
diverse habitat preferences in swift streams and still 
lakes in different river systems The author puts 
forward a well timed plea agamst the enthusiasm of 
those who advocate experimental zoology as the 
solution of all problems, and claims with Kerr that 
“ evolution is a philosophy of wild Nature ” 

New Species of Amaba with a Stigma —A Pascher 
{Biol ZentrcUbl , Bd 60, Heft 1, 1930) desenbes 
Amoeba sU^matica, a relatively small species 0 08 to 
0 06 mm m diameter, with two contractile vacuoles, 
zooohlorellee and a large, grooved, bright red stigma 
The nucleus has a granular kaiyosome of moderate 
size No flagellate stage was seen, nor was division of 
the aotive amoeba or holozoic feedmg observed 'The 
reserves in the cytoplasm are fat and oil droplets 
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Encysted examples had a him, light yellow envelope 
Hurroundmg the contracted protoplast, the zoo 
chlorellae and the stigma From one cyst issued a 
smgle amoeba, but in another, division occurred and 
two amo-bse issued This amoeba is markedly photo 
tactic probably due to the preseiK e of the stigma, but 
the symbiotic algee may also be a laitor This amoeba 
IS to be regarded as a descendant of a ohromatophore 
bearing dagellato The grooved typo of stigma is 
found m only two groups of flagellates, the Eiiglenidse 
and the Dinoflagollates, and the author considers the 
former the more probable line of origin This now 
amoeba affords further evidence m suiiport of the 
origin of the Rhizopoda from the Flagellata 

Marine Mollusca off the West Coast of Iceland — 
The hishenos Branch of the Irish De}>artineut of 
Agriculture has ilonc much iliedgmg off the west 
< oast of Ireland since 1 000, and an account by Anne 
L, Massy of the mollusca prot ure<l — exclusive of the 
Cephalopoda Am))hmeuia Nudibranchia Pteropodn 
and Heteropoda —has now been publislieil (Proc 
H Irish Acad , vol 3, Sect B, No 13) I ho area 
ilealt with lies between 49° N lat and 50° N lat , 
and between the 60 fathom ami 1600 fathom lines, 
exclusive of the area to the cast of the Fastiii t Light 
Since the Porcupine expeilition of 1869, dredging has 
taken fdai e from time to time m difleiont jinrts of the 
area, and to make the ))rtsont jiaper more lomplote 
all records from these oaiher lesearches have been 
included In all, 313 sjiccies are omimerated, mainly 
unilor the nomenclature of the Conchological So< lety’s 
‘List’ of 1029 Under each species are given the 
occurrences at fisheries branch stations, previous 
records distribution m space, vertical range, and 
fossil records, whilst a bibliographical list of refer 
eiic es particulars of stations, and index of genera 
conclude the paper, which thus forms a most valuable 
contribution to a knowledge of the molluscan fauna 
of the seas off the British Isles 

Transplanting Cereals — tor several years past 
extravagant claims have been made of large increases 
m yiolcl resulting from the transplantation of cereals 
Lundtechmk (ciuoted m Jour Min Agric , March 
1930) gives the results of records of fJemnan exiieri 
ments obtained by the Reiehskuratoiium fur Technik 
in dei Landwirtschaft In 140 experiments observed 
in 1929, the spacing varied from 20 cm x 20 cm to 
36 cm X 36 cm , tillering in all cases being extraordm 
anly good The transplanted plots wore 8 14 clays 
later in ripening than those drilled in the usual way, 
and as the former also suffered fiom the dry pericjd 
of the year, the yields may have been xmfavourably 
affected thereby Only 32 4 per cent of the trans 
planted plots gave higher yields than the drilled plots, 
whereas 67 6 per cent showed lower yields The 
yield increases were between 0 and 69 2 per cent, lees 
than half of the increases bemg greater than 30 per 
cent In no smgle instance was 100 per cent mcrease 
recorded It is considered that the vahae of the trans 
planting of cereals must be regarded as negative from 
the pomt of view of practical agriculture Neverthe 
less, in view of the fact that mcreases of about 50 per 
cent were obtained in certain properly controlled 
experiments, it is desirable that the investigations 
should be contmued in order to deteimme the con 
ditions of growth under which these yield increases 
occur, and this work is bemg corned on by the 
Laodwirtsohaftbohe Hoohsohule, Berlm 

Rainfalls Accompanying Volcanic Explosions — In 
the literature on voleanic explosions, there ■’are 
numerous references to mud flows, and landslides that 
have their cause in heavy rainfalls, the alleged source 
of whioh IB m condensed steam In the Am Jour 
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Sci for February 1930, R H I inch examines 
critically the evidence bearing on the source of such 
rainfalls, the records of the 1924 explosion of Kilauea 
supplying most of the data for the uisi ussion Ram 
falls do not accompany all volcanic explosions and 
the heaviest rams reported at Mt Peli'i and Vesuvius 
did not immediately follow the maxiiniun of activity 
On the other hand, the available records show good 
correlation between observed lelativo humidity and 
rainfall ft is com hided that while light lams may 
well have had part of their source in contlensod steam 
the mam source must be the moisture of the sur 
roimding air 

Recent Spectroscopic Researches - The issue of 
the^ Zeitschrift fur Phystk for teb 10 (vol 60, Nos 
1 and 2), whit li is ilcvotod to publif ations from the 
University of Bonn, contains a tuimbet of imjiortant 
papers dealing with several brantlies of spectroscopy 
Extreme infia rod work is leprosentecl by contnbu 
tions fiom E Rutton and T Dreisch on absoiption 
by thin slnets of metal and other substances P 
Lueg gives an ac,count of improved methods for 
photography m the near infra red and he and Miss 
J Qucibaih describe some spectra obtained m part 
with the anl of the new technupio Contributions 
to the measurement of stanclards of wave lengths are 
made by P il Broclersen and H Pressentin Otlu r 
pajiors are bj Prof Mocko and R M Badger, cm the 
atmospheric absor{)tioi) band of oxygen at 7600 A , 
by W bcheib, on tlio band spectrum of boion mon 
oxide, which has been raoasuic'd and analysed , and 
by W Korns, on the spark spectium of locjino The 
whole forms a hotablo addition to the literature of 
spectroscopy, and has evidently been laigcly inspired 
by Prof Konen and Prof Mocke 

Tests of Tool Steels — In Older to provide iiiforma 
tion as to the behaviour of tool steels when used as 
in average workshop practice on extensive senes of 
tests has been carried out at the U b Bureau of 
btandards at Waahmgton by Messrs H J French 
and T O Digges, who give an account of their results 
in the first 70 pages of the December issue of the 
Bureau’s Journal of Research Iheir method consists 
III settmg two tools at equal depths m the same tool 
holder and notmg when the following tool begins to 
cut on account of the wear of the leader, and they 
investigate the effects of tool form, depth of cut, feeil, 
cutting speed lubncation, composition of the steel 
and Its heat treatment on the life of the tool They 
find that the life is inversely proportional to the tenth 
or twelfth power of the cutting speed, is not much 
influenced by the lubricant while of twelve elements 
added to chromium tungsten vanadium steel, onlv 
one, mckol, produced decidedly beneficial results on 
the life , copper had a slight, tin a greater, and arsomo 
and antimony decided, adverse effect 

Automatic Thermostat - -An automatio. temperature 
control apparatus for experimental chambers heated 
by alternating electric currents, which claims to 
regulate to 1/100° C , has been introduced by Messrs 
Baily, Grundy, and Barrett of Cambridge A thermo 
meter in the chamber has an adjustoble platmum 
wire above the mercury wnth which the mercury on 
rismg makes contact and so Mplios to the gnd of a 
valve a suitable potential The anode current pro 
duced operates the mam contact in the heating 
cirouit, which may take a current of 10 amperes 
T^e filament, ^id, and anode potentials are supplied 
by a small transformer on the alternating mams, and 
tne power used is about 0 6 unit par- day 

Electrical Applications in Motor • Cart — In the 
Journal of the InsMuhon of Electrical Engineers tor 
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January, an intereotmg account is given by Prof 
Parker Smith of the progressive development of 
eleotnoal apphcations to motor cars In the early 
days, any dectrical accessories were added after 
purchase At the present time, they form an integral 
art of the equipment and are built mto the chassis 
y the manufacturer Electric ignition, which is now 
umversally adopted, was the earhest application 
Bleotnc liahtmg also has gradually displaced the one 
time popiuar and origmafly more powerful acetylene 
lamp Batteries being mtroduced, a chargmg dynamo 
became a necessity This was followed by the startmg 
motor now almost universally used on private oars and 
widely adopted on commercial vehicles The later m 
troduction of other electrical devices such as electric 
horns, wmdscreen wipers, fuel pumps, and signalhng 
devices was both simple and natural The author 
pomts out that, almost without exception, every 
lece of electric equipment for automobiles had to 
e developed agamst strong competition from non 
electrical alternatives The stage of development 
seems now to be passing, and signs of standardisation, 
with the consequent cheapening of the products, are 
makmg their appearance British manufacturers, 
backed by the British Engmeermg Standards Associa 
tion, are makmg determmed attempts to ensure 
mterohangoability of parts wherever possible bmce 
the bogiimmg of the War, the modem magneto has 
been immensely improved and dual ignition is 
generally regarded as unnecessary Perhaps the 
question of ‘ glare ’ is the problem that has not yet 
been satisfactorily solved 

Rauschelbach Current Mster — Particulars have 
reached us of a new electric current meter (Dr 
Rauschelbach ’s design) manufactured by the Askariia 
Werke AG of Berlin Fnodenau, which is intended 
for use m determining the direction and velocity of 
tidal, coastal, and marine currents by means of ob 
servations from a vessel riding at anchor It is 
claimed that accuracy of direction can be obtamed 
withm lumts of 3® and velocities within a range of 
0 OS to 3 mm The apphance consists of a frame 
with suspension cables, supporting the meter with its 
switchgear, spindle, current vane, propeller, contact 
box, loading weights, etc The meter is secured 
withm the frame and rotates freely on the vortical 
spmdle, to which are attached a multi bladed pro 
poller and a controUmg vane of the usual type The 
revolutions of the propeller are transmitted by worm 
gear to a contact disc m the contact box, and thence 
to the recordmg instrument which is kept on board 
The recorder is provided with fourteen pens, havmg 
fourteen correspondmg electro magnets to actuate 
them each time the respective circuits are clpsed 
The first of these pens traces a time record on the 
chart, the second records the number of revolutions 
of the propeller, and the remaming twelve serve to 
show the direction of the current Testimony is 
adduced from the Kdmgsberg Water Board to the 
effect that the meter has been satisfactonly employed 
for a year m the harbour of Pillau and adjacent 
waters Several mstniments are also stated to have 
been m service durmg the summer of 1928 on the 
lower Elbe and outer Ems 

Odoration of Town Gas — The possibility of makmg 
illummatmg gas more powwfully odorous with Bio 
object of proventmg poisoning through leakage is 
attractmvr attention, and a pamphlet on the subject 
has been published as No 6 of the Abhandlttngfn aus 
dem Qeeamtgeb^ der Hygttne, edited by Dr B 
Graesberger of the University of Vienna A large 
number of experiments made with various substwioes 

sufficient volatility and powerfully odorous showed 
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that the liquid hydrocarbons separatmg from com* 
pressed oil gas and the light oil pre-distulates of gas 
works were most suitable So long as it is impossible 
to transform the carbon monoxide of the gas mto 
methane, it is suggested that the gas should be im- 
pr^pnsted with the vapours of these materials 

The Glass Electrode — The use of the glass electrode 
in potentioraetrio measurements is extondmg, and in 
this connexion the existence of a permanent potential 
difference across the glass film is of importance This 
disturbing effect has been mvestigated by Maclrmes 
and Dole, who have studied its relation to the com- 
position of the glass The January number of the 
Journal of the Ameruxtn Chemteal Soctety contsma a 

E by these authors in which previous work is 
y mentioned and m which further experiments 
are described The most suitable type of com 
mercial glass was found to have the composition 
SiO, 72, Na,0 22, and CaO 6 The potential at the 
surface of this glass changed cmantitativelv with the 
hydrogen ion activity up to pH values of 9 5, though 
this limit was lower^ in strong salt solutions, Smee 
the glass electrode is used m biological work, it is 
essential that these anomalies should be known 

Molecular Weight of Casein —In view of the dis- 
cordant results given for the molecular weight of 
casein, a new determination by Svedberg, L M 
Carpenter, and D C Carpenter by the ultra centrifuge 
method, and described m the January number of the 
Journal of the American Chemical Society, is of con- 
siderable importance Casein prepared by the Ham 
marsten method was found, in pH 6 8 buffer solution, 
to consist of a mixture of protein molecules of different 
weight An alcohol soluble casein was prepared from 
Hammarsten casern and was found to be homogene 
ous and probably a pure chemical mdividual The 
molecular weight was 375,000 i 11,000 The mole 
oulo wcw not spherical and deviated from the spherical 
shape by about the same amount as found for several 
other proteins The same journal also contains a 
paper by Svedberg and Sj^ren on the molecular 
weights of two vegetable proteins, amandin and 
exoelsin, determined by the centnfuge method 
These were found to be 208,000 ± 6000 and 212,000 + 
6000 at various ®H values Both molecules are 
spherical with radii of 3 94 m^ and 3 96 mu, re 
spectively 

Test of Low Temperature Carbonisation Plant — 
The Director of Fuel Research has tested, in accord- 
ance with the scheme in vogue, the Turner plant for 
the low temperature carbonisation of coal, erected at 
the Comae Oil Co , Ltd , Coalbum, Lanarkshire In 
this retort the coal is heated internally by steam 
superheated to nearly 600° Penetration of the charge 
by steam and heat is ensured by frequent and sudden 
alternations of pressure on the retort To achieve this, 
the retort is made practically gas tight with an 
mgenious system of valves, automatically controlled, 
which is claimed to be an essential feature of the 
mstallation A Scotch coal of feeble caking properties 
was cqrbonised in the test, lostmg neany 6 days, 
without serious difficulty The yields per ton were 
Coke 12 2 cwt , tar 19 2 ml , spirit from gas 1 7 gal , 
EM 2400 oub ft of calormc value 700 B T U /cub ft 
The coke was readily igmted and smtable for use m 
normal domestic grates although not entirriy smoke- 
less It IB not clear how much would be saleable for 
this purpose Fuel would be consumed m produemg 
and Buperfaeatmg the la^ quantity of steam required 
Hus, after condensation, yiBds much liquor (464 gal / 
ton) probably of a character not welcomed by sewage 
and nver authorities 
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Frank Buckland 

rpHE first course of public lectures on fishery subjects 
J- under the Bucldand Foundation was given on 
Feb 24, 26 and 27 at Grimsby, and on Mar 24, 26, 
and 26 at Hull, by Prof W Qarstang, of the Um 
versity of Leeds, who holds the appointment of 
Buckland professor for 1930 Prominent members 
of the fishing industry presided over the six meetings, 
mcludmg Sir George Moody, Councillor A Bannister, 
and Mr G L Alward m Grimsby, and Mr A Cargill, 
Mr Percy Ross, and Lieut Colonel Hudson in Hull 
Prof Oarstang devoted hia first lecture to a sketch 
of Frank Buckland’s mterestmg personality, parentage^ 
and career, and his remaming lectures to the bearings 
of modem scientific work on the problem of * farmmg 
the soa a dream which Buckland cherished and on 
which his pen was busy up to a few days before his 
death The lectures will shortly be publisheil by the 
Trustees of the Buckland Foundation, 43 Parliament 
Street, London, S W 1 In the meantime, the follow 
mg abstract will indicate the ground covered 

Rather more than a himdred years have fled since 
Frank Buckland’s birth (1826) and nearly fifty smee 
his death (1880) Hia father was the cclebrat^ Dr 
William Buckland, Dean of Westminster, formerly 
Canon of Christ Church and the first professor of 
geology in Oxford , his mother had artistic gifts as 
well as a great inteiest m natural history In the 
sixties and seventies of the last century, Frank Buck 
land was in the height of his powers, and was tireless 
in pressing upon his countrjmen the importance of 
fislieries to tne national welfare and the need of 
fuller knowledge bearing upon them His death at 
the untimely age of fifty four years was entirely 
due to the desperate exertions he made in January 
1878 to fulfil a late but urgent request of the New 
Zealand Government for an additional consignment 
of salmon ova He succeeded, but never recovered from 
the effects of the prolonged exposure to icy water and 
driving snowstorms which he endured on this occasion 
At his death, Buckland left to the nation liis Museum 
of Fish Culture (now at South Kensington) and a 
reversionary sum of £6000 with which to endow a 
professorship of economic fish culture By this term, 
as shown by numerous passages in his later writmgs, 
Frank Buckland meant somethmg much wider than 
fish hatching, for which he had an early enthusiasm, 
and meant all knowledge beanng on the practice, 
maintenance, and eulvancement of the fisheries By 
endowmg these lectures he provided a means, never 
more ne^ed than at the present tune, by which addi 
tions to knowledge, however acquired, might be sifted, 
put together, and brought forward for the consideration 
of the fishing industry and the general public 
An atmosphere of natural history surrounded Frank 
Buckland from his cradle, and was continued during 
his school life at Winchester After graduatmg at 
Oxford, and undergoing a surgeon’s traimng at St 
George's Hospital, he took up a sul>gteal commission, 
like Im greater contemporary, Thomas Henry Huxley, 
but m the 2nd Life Guards, instead of m the Navy 
His chief interests, however, contmued to he In the 
behaviour of animals, whetiier kept as pets in the 
Deanery of Westminster or as inmates of zoological 
gardens, menageries, shows, and aquana, or at large 
m duck pond and trout stream He set out with a 
great admiration for John Hunter, and aspired to 
emulate him m the creation of a science of comparative 
physiology , but he looked true scientifio method, 
and, his pen running away with him, hia wtitingegKx>i^ 
lost all trace of auoh an aim, and assumed a very 
divwaified character, m which the racy and humorous 
elements tended more and more to preponderate 
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and Fish Culture 

The loss of both his distinguished parents, for whom 
he had a deep veneration as well as affection, and the 
writing of his father’s “ Life ” in 1868, brought to an 
end this phase in Buckland s career, as represented 
by his “ Curiosities of Natural History”, and he sought 
opportvmities of turning natural history into more 
practical chaimels He took up acclimatisation, then 
fish hatching (1861), resigned his surgeoncy (1863), 
started and Wafer (1866), and in 1867 was ap 

pointed an inspector of fisheries, after which date he 
devotetl practically all hia time and energy to fishery 
duties and problems 

The tasks which fell to the salmon inspectors of 
those days were thoroughly congenial to him, and his 
efforts to clear the rivers of numerous obstacles to 
salmon migration were remarkably successful, his 
earnestness and imperturbable good humour being 
great assets in negotiations with millers and land 
owners His ‘ practical natural history ’ was re 
waided by a gratifying increase in the yield of salmon 
fisheries m almost every river in which his recom 
mendations were adopted 

Buckland’s career was cut short too soon for him 
to mature his views on the more complex problems of 
the sea fishenos, but the idea of ‘ farmmg ’ the waters, 
as agriculturists farm the land, took early hold of his 
practical imagination In the last words he wrote 
on fishery matters, only two days before his death, he 
referred to the Noith Sea as a jiutential “ Groat Fish 
Farm”, whic h only awaited more knowledge before it, 
too, like the rivers, could be brought under ( onditions 
of ‘ cultivation’, os op)>oseii to those of more exploits 
tion So far, it must be admitted it is a farm in 
which Nature has done all the sowing and man only 
the reapmg 

In the immense progress of manrie science since 
Buckland s time, however, the conditions for a possible 
farming of the sea have become much clearer, as well 
as the limits set by natural factors Chief of those is 
the demonstration of thtf limiting factors to the annual 
crop of plant life in the sea, on which the stocks of 
fish ultimately depend In the eluciilation of these 
difficult and highly technical ciuestions, the stuffs of 
the marine laboratories at Plymouth and Millport 
have played a vey distinguished part 

The invisible lloatuig jiastures of green diatoms 
depend, hke other plants, on sunlight and ‘ manunal 
salts ’ (nitrates and phosphates), and both factors are 
subiect to great annual and seasonal variations The 
outburst of diatoms in the spring may be exceptionally 
early or exceptionally late, thus hastening or retarding 
the development of the floating animal life (plankton), 
on which all larval, and some adult, fishes d^end for 
their existence As tho different species of fish have 
their special breedmg seasons, these accelerations 
and retardations of the plankton may correspond 
with, or fail to overlap, the seasons wljen the fry 
of particular fish are being hatoheil and are seekmg 
food Moreover, there is a natural ‘ disharmony^ 
between the tendency of diatoms to float and multifily 
m the illuimnated upper waters, and the downward 
gravitation of the mam sources of manunal salts 
Qalee and temperature changes mix up the vanous 
water layen m winter, so that the year starts with an 
even distribution of the nitrates m the sea from top 
to bottom , but the spring outburst of diatoms qmckly 
usee up the nutntive salts in the upper layers, and 
unless there ^re timely summer gales to brmg up 
fresh supplies from the bottom, the diatom pastures 
rapidly dwindle, m spite of the moreasmg power of the 
solar rays ♦ 

Thus arise good and bad ^ears for the replenishment 
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of the stocks of fish, and, unless and until man 
devises the means of regularising the supply of nutrient 
salts m the surface waters, these natural fluctuations 
are inevitable and uncontrollable Who can disxierse 
the clouds below the sun, or modify the incidence of 
summer storms ’ 

Science is not quite helpless even imder these con 
ditions, for, a« the age of individual fishes can now be 
determined, the effects of gootl and bad years, when 
the data are adequate, can be traced to their causes, 
aod can be followeil in the actual stocks of fish through 
considerable cycles of years It is thus becoming 
possible to predict from the age composition of a stock 
of herring, hadilock, etc , in a given year and its lire 
decessors, what it is likely to be m the ensuing season 
In this way Mr Hodgson, of the Lowestoft Laboratory 
of the Ministry of i ishenes, last September made a re 
markably close forecast of the autumn herrmg fishery, 
and leaders of the industry have already express^ 
their appreciation of the commercial value of such 
forecasts To be forewarneil is to bo forearmeil, and 
may mean the annual saving of many thousands of 
pounds m an industry which requires large antui 
patory provision of apparatus, stores, and per 
sonnel 

From the point of view of farming the sea, the 
magnitude of mixlem fishery operations is a fact of 
cardinal impoitance, since the collective power of the 
fishing fleets is no longer negligible m comparison 
with the blind forces of Nature It was foimerly 
thought that this power was merely destriu tive , but 
the problem is one of dynamics, not statics, and the 
destruction entailed by fishing is now known to be 
balanced by an incroaseil rate of production It is 
the ijuality rather than the quantity of fish that is 
(hanged by it I ike the destructiveness of Natuio, 
that of the fishing fleets operates as a selective ageniy, 
and is creative of new conditions some of whuh are 
manifestly beneficial It is possible that the hosts 
of herring have been actually increased in consequence 
ot the elimination by trawlers of the large haddocks 
which feed upon their spawn It is certain that the 
removal of old plaice favours the survival and growth 
of the young, the piecise nature of the result deimnding 
also on a further factor, the grcatei or less amount of 
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local reproduction In the Cattegat and Baltic, 
where reproduction is limited, the effect of intense 
fishmg 18 seen m a great increase m the growth rate, 
coupl^ with a reduction in numbers, thus raising the 
average size A race of small, slow growing and 
worthless fish has been converted into one of large, 

S uick growing and valuable fish, but it is feared that 
le rate of reproduction is insufhcient to meet the 
steady reduction in numbers 

On the other hand, ui the North Sea, with a high 
rate of reproduction, the effect of intense trawling 
IS to increase the survival of the young and their 
emigration offshore, so that the increase of thoir 
growth rate is checked at a < ertain level by additional 
numbers The mciease of small fish in the catches, 
formerly regarded as evidence of ‘ over fishmg ’, is 
really the greatest safeguard against it, for it means 
that, however intense the fishing, the gaps are im 
mediately filled from inexhaustible reserves 

If those arguments are soundly based — and the 
recent experience of post War changes overwhelm 
ingly supports them the North Sea problem is re 
ducod to the <piestiun of how to increase tlie average 
size of the fish without reducing the inteasity of fishing 
So far as the plaice is com erned, the answer is alreaiiy 
available 

One of the first lesults of scientific investigation of 
the North Sea wos to show that the Dogger Bank 
with an area os large os Wales, lies outside the track 
of normal plaice migration, and y et possesses enormous 
reserves of the favourite too<l of tins fish The one 
uniinpeachable method of raising the si/e of plaice 
in the North Sea is to utilise this great reset ve for 
the jiurpose, and to transplant every year some 
millions of the small overcrowded and slow growing 
tish from the coastal banks to this great feeding ground 
on which It has been show n repeatedly that the plaice 
transplanted grow three, foui, and even six times as 
rapidly as on their natives shoies 

Science is useless without entorpi ise ( Jroat Britain 
looks to the traditional enterprise of the groat Humber 
fishing fHirts to take up this matter as a commen lal 
proposition Let tJnmsby and Hull take the first 
step towards cultivating the ‘ Groat Fish Farm ’ which 
lies at their very dooi 


Opening- of the Forest Research Institute at Dehra Dun, India 


T 'HE lebruaiy issue of the Indian Finrester is a 
comniemoration number devoted to a detailed 
account of the opening of tho new buildings of the 
Forest Research Institute at Dehra Dun, India A 
brief announcement of this event has already appeared 
m Nature (Nov Ifl and 30, 1029) 

Tile new mam building was opened by the Viceroy 
on Nov 7, 1929 Perhaps the most important pait 
of Lord Irwin’s sfieech was his allusion to the woik of 
the expert committee appointed under the presidency 
of Sir Chunilal Mehta ‘ to advise them about the 
functions and jiolicy of the Institute and tho future of 
Its activities The report of this Committee was 
presented and made public last sutnirer and tho 
Viceroy explained some of its recomirendations as 
follows “ In the report they made a number of most 
helpful suggestions and laid down, with admirable 
judgment and lucidity, the line of policy which should 
be pursued in the future I am happy to be able 

to say that the bulk of their recommendations have 
already baon taken up m consultation with Mr Rodger 
and that we hope to give effect, in due course, to very 
many of them We intend within the limits of our 
financial liability to give this Institute, now so finely 
housed and located, the scientific staff which it re 
quires, and to omit or neglect no measure which -we 
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think will make for its contniued success and grcatei 
usefulness 

“ The Institute and the various allied activities of 
which It IS tho centre, must, as I see it, aim at the ills 
charge ot a double puipose On the most effective 
utilisation of Indian woods, I have already spoken, 
but it IS not loss om desire to tram Indian personnel 
in all the tochnical branches of forestrj research work 
The governing consideration must remain that of 
efficiency ’ 

Mr (now Sii Alexander) Rodger, Inspector General 
of Forests and president of the Forest Research 
Institute, in his address of welcome to the Viceroy 
and Lady Irwin, pointed out that Dehra Dun has 
been the centre for forest work since 1878, when a 
forest college was founded for traimng rangers and 
foresters Forest research work has been m close 
touch with education since 1906, when the Research 
Institute was inaugurated, though, as a matter of fact 
in two branches, chemistiy and forest zoology, the 
ranger class hod the ben^t of lecture courses from 
research officers several years anteoedent to 1906 
Sir Alexander alluded to the enormous expansion m 
mrsonnel since 1906 In the latter year there were 
five gazetted officers and one non-gazetted officer 
appointed to the charge of the six bnuiches into -oduch 
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forest research was subdivided Each officer had a 
small clerical staff allotted In 1929 the staff had 
expanded until the Institute now employs thirty five 
gazetted oflBoers, two hundred and twenty assistcmts 
and subordinates, and three hundred and fifty men 
on daily labour It is this great develojiment which 
necessitated the construction of the great buildings 
opened by the Viceroy on Nov 7 

In 1906 no special accommodation was available 
The first largo building was erected at f hand Bagli and 
opened m 1914 It was confidently expeited that 
this building would suffice for ail jiossible io(|uiie 
monts of the Institute foi a number of years to come 
Tlie development of the forest resources of India 
made such strides during the Wai that the Industrial 
Commission pointtd out m 1918 tho necessity of ex 
panding tho Institute to meet tho rapidfy increasing 
demands of tho countiy The Commissioners advo 
cated the increase of the nunibei of icseaich olliceis 
and stated that the equipment provided was ontiiely 
inadequate These rocomniendations were ac< eptod 
by both the Oo\ eminent of India and tho Societal v 
of State and, m spite of latir suggestions foi rutting 
down the stale of the new piojxisals, they survived the 
onleul The workshops of the economic biaiith were 
completed and m woiking oidei in 1924 anil the main 
building was occupied duiing tho veais 1926 and 1928 
The total cost of tho now establishments is close upon 
one million pounds 

'Iho thite most handsome rooms in the forest 
Research Institute are the now lihtaiv in Andamans 
padauk the large hall, all Tlunna teak and tho on 
tiaiifc hall, shisham and rosewood Anotlici room 


which IS very effective is tho office of the foiest econo 
mist which 18 panelled in poon (Calophifllum) from 
Madras The other rooms are not so decorative, but, 
as Burma teak of good quality has been used through 
out , they are mostly handsome as well as useful A 
special feature has been mailo of the windows, with 
good lighting for laboratory work There are six 
museums, with floor space of 26,000 square feet, and 
the ordinary rooms designed foi laboratones and 
offices cover about 63,000 square feet 

In the grounds, besides the workshops of the 
economic branrh are offices for the diffi rent branches 
and numerous resiliences of all kinds for the staff 

As at fitst airanged, tho buildings at Chand Bagh 
were to bo utilised as the training centio for tho Indian 
prohatioiiers for the Indian loiest Seiv ice whose two 
years’ course of training m foiostry is now being given 
at Dehia Dun It was peihaps too much to ho|vo to 
keep Cband Bagb m the Department, i von though so 
, much forest history has grinvn u|i aioiind it The 
I beautitui building is to be given up and it is to be 
utilised in tho future fni me dii nl reseati h woi k , wink 
pait of the niw Institute building will bo devoted to 
thi (Hliicational requirements of tho Indian loiest 
SeivKo piohationei’s 

'Ihe ihiof value of this cornmoinoiation number of 
till Indian Foreitter, foi the fiituie, will not bo con 
hned to the account of tho opening pioceedings of 
tho new buildings J*or the lattei is followed bv 
a valuable detailed ai count of tho past histoiy 
and ilevelopinerit of the various biaruhos of tho 
Institute from tin date of its inauguiation m 
1«0<> 


Archaeology from the Air in Central America 

II IHE definitive account of tho t Of ent arehmological no oppoitunity foi topogiaphii al obscivation the 

roconnaissanof by air m Cintial Amoiica, to geneial asjs ct, gougiaiihifal fcatuies and contour of 
which reference has already boon made in oui C'oluinns tho Maya countiy aio not known As btcaine ap 
(sco Natuuk, Dei 28, 1929, p 995) appears in tho paient trom tho obsei vatiims made on these llights, 

Apiil number of the Geographical Review (New \ork) tho existing maps aio untiustworthv as iigiids the 

The authors are Mr OlivtrJ Itii ketsou and Di A V situation of natuial featuies, existing settlements 
Kidder, who acted ns obsiivers The text is illus towms, and i urns Several unmapped natural features 
trated by a niiinher of photographs taken by Mr weie recorded for the fust time 

Ricketsim and Mrs Lmdbirgh As previously noted The flights began on Oct (i, 1929 and a flight was 
the leader of tho oxiiodition was Col Lindliergh, tiuido on eofh subsoquont dav up to and including 
who originally suggested the idea of the reconnais Oct 10 On the last day, howevei, comparatively 

sance to the Smithsonian and (‘arnegie Institutions little time was si>pnt in archaHilogii al observation 

To enable their leaders to appieciate the signihcance as the party flow to Havana and Miami The flights 
of tho observations on tho foul flights which were made, wore usually at an altitude of 590 fict as this was 
the authors rooapitulate tho mam divisions and dis fomiil the best foi obseivatiou, and tho aveiage speed 
tribution of tlie remains of ancient Maya civilisation was 86 mill s {lei hour Tho difllciiltif s of observa 
The oldest remains are found at Peten in (Guatemala, tion owing to the density of tho vegetation will be 
whence the city building activities of the Maya were appreciateil fiotn the fact that on several occasions 
earned to what is now Biitish Honduras and Yucatan the aeroplane ended and lecrossod known sites with 
The classic period of the Old Empire, daating from out the obsoivors being able to ‘ spot ’ tho rums It 
about the beginning of the Christian era to 610, was was desired to follow tho great causeway which runs 
followwl by a migiation to lands of which northern for at least fifteen miles from Coba, but although the 
Yucatan became the most imjiortant There a re exact s|jot at which it leaves the city was known, it 
naissance took place in the elewath and twelfth could not bo found 

centuries which is marked by the inagnihcent biuld The flight on Oct 6 was from Belize to Merida, a 

mgs of Uxmal and Chichen Itzd Latei, the Mexican distance as flowm of 464 8 rryles the time token being 

isation of Maya art and religion, after tho calling in of 6 hr 21 min Owing to tho inexperience of the 
the Nahua tribes, led to a time of vigorous growth observers obstrvation on this flight was found diffl 
and building activity followed by a himdred years of cult , but as time went on rapidity and accuracy were 
decadence which ended with the Spanish conquest found to oome with experience After s{)ending tho 
A great deal of the country which was thus occupied night at Menda, the party returned to Belize on Oct 
18 still unexplored Short of cutting a way through 7 by a slightly shorter route, ending with a flight along 
the almost impenetrable bush, the only means of the coast, the distance covered being 373 miles in 
access are the paths of the chtchle gatherers (editchU 4 hr 23 mip On this flight, Chiclien Itz4 and 

IS the sap which forms the basis of chewing fffoa) Yaxuna were visited and a landing made at Lake 

Although these paths are gradually opemng up the Payegua On Oct 8 a flight was m^e to Flores, the 
countiy, they stfll do not join, and the country lying return being }ay the southward of the Cockscomb 
between is unknown As travel by burfi path gives < range On this journey Yaxha, where a landing was 
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made, Nakim, Tikal Lake, Peten, and Peten Forest 
were visited — 448 miles in 5 hr 14 min flying The 
flight of Oct 9 to Cozumel, which occupied 6 hr flying 
time, was arohaeologically the most productive Not 
only did the party fly over sites already known, such 
as Tzibanoh 6 , an Old Empire site discovered by Dr 
Gann in 1927, but on several occasions ruins, pyramids, 
and buildings were sighted which were entirely un- 
known before Of these one was of considerable size 
After a night at Cozumel, flight was resumed to Coba, 
and thence, os previously stated, to Havana and Miami 
In summing up the results of the experiment, the 
authors express their opinion of the great advantages 
of the exploration of this country by air There is 
obviously an immense advantage to be gained m time 
In twenty one hours of archseological flying, they 
covered about 1780 miles Ihe time it would have 
taken to cover the same country on the ground is in 
calculable Some areas could not have been reached 
at all, while others could have been reached only by 
a large and expensively equipped expeilition Not 
only, therefore, does this method of exploration make 
possible geographical and tojiographical observation 
otheiTvise impossible, but the advantage in time to 
the excavator if a practical method of organising 
transport could be devised would be an enormous 
gain Both the authors and Col Lindbergh are con- 
vinced that an air survey of the region is both feasible 
and desirable It is estimated that a complete survey 
would occupy about five months Col Lindbergh is 
prepared to give every assistance in his jxiwer towaids 
carrying out this project In the interests of American 
archaiology, it is to be hojied that a generous bene 
factor may be foimd to hnance the undertaking 


University and Educational Intelligence 

OxFOBD — The proposal to use the money set free 
by the sale of the present site of the Radcliffe Ob 
servatory for establishing an observatory m South 
Afnoa IS advocated by the Savihan professor of 
astronomy. Prof H H Tamer The grounds on 
which the plan commends itself to astronomers are 
stated by him to be chiefly two first, the extreme 
uncertainty of the Oxford climate, together anth the 
facilities which now exist for rapid ooramunication , 
and secondly, the importance of supplymg fresh 
centres of observation in the southern hemisphere, 
whore much work will have to be done to catch up 
with that already carried out for the northern skies 
The disappearance of the old Radoliffe Observatory 
will be regretted on sentimental grounds, but there 
would appear to be no question of the scientific 
advantages to be gained by the present proposal of 
the tmstees 


Ajppucations for grants from the Dixon Fund for 
scientific research must reach the Academic Registrar 
of the University of London, South Kensington, 
S W 7, by May 15 

Grants from the Thomas Smythe Hughes and 
Beaverbrook medMiil research funds of the Umversity 
of London will shortly be made AppUoations should 
reach the Academic Registrar of the University, 
South Kensmgton, S W 7, by June 16 

Skniob industrial bursanes for assistance in prao 
tioal training m engmeenng are being ofiered by the 
Company of ArmourecMnd Brasiers and applications 
for them should hgJilP'before May 31 to the Clerk of 
^mpanyi^^pBromrs’ Hall, 81 Coleman Street, 
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Histone Natural Events 
April * 7 , i58a Thames Flood — Under this date. 
Viscountess Campden wrote to her daughter, the 
Countess of Rutland “ Never was such flodds known 
as has bme here, bowses drowned and pore children 
drowne m theare oradels swimen up Fleet Bridge, and 
there taken up, and tables and hogeds full of beftfe 
and all washed away, and peoppele geting up to theare 
lofts and hole hoards of hom drowned , and so Roger 
Pratt comemg from Norfolke narely escaped drownd 
mg and logers in Fleet Dioh drovniM, that never such 
a flood was known, that it is impossable for me to 
retume till the watters falls ” 

April S 7 , 1894 Earthquake in North-east Greece 
— A week earlier, on April 20, a strong earthquake 
occurred m north east Greece, by which 224 persons 
were killed and houses were damaged over an area of 
1760 sq miles The earthquake of April 27 was much 
stronger, houses being overthrown within an area of 
3000 sq miles With this earthquake, crust move 
ments occurred along a fault, about 35 miles long, 
runnmg in a constant west north west direction 

E arallel to the Gulf of EubiES The Plain of Ata 
inte, on the north east side of the fault, was shifted 
slightly to the north west, and depressed by an 
amount, usually small, but m plates by as much as 
5 feet 

April * 9, 1697 Thunderstorm — A violent thunder 
storm occurred over Snowdon and in north west 
England, accompanied by hail, over a tract two miles 
wide and sixty miles long Hailstones weighed five 
ounces, and broke neany all the windows, killed 
many fowl, poultry, and sheep, and destroyed the 
green corn 

April 29 , i 88 a Gale — During the progress of a 
deep cyclonic system north eastwards across England, 
a gale occurred which was unusually severe for so 
late in the spnng 1 he gale blow from south west and 
west, and was general over the south and east of 
England and the north of Franco Much damage was 
done to the young spnng foliage, tho leaves being m 
many cases con^letely blackened, as though singed 
by fare This effect was probably due to mechanical 
injury caused by the high wind, but was attnbuted 
by some observers to the action of sea salt, crystals 
of which were clearly traceable upon many of the 
leaves 

April 29 , 1892 “ Malartic ” Cyclone — A very 

violent tropical cyclone struck Mauritius, the centre 
passing directly over Port Louis, where an enormous 
amount of damage was done An interesting feature 
was the overthrow of " Malartic ” monument, a 
column 49 feet high built of stone blocks Ihe upper 
part of this column, 26^ feet high, and 6 feet 3 inohes 
across at the base, wais overthrown by the wmd, and 
It was afterwards calculated that the wind pressure 
to achieve this must have reached 142 lb per square 
foot, equivalent to a velocity of more than 200 
miles per hour The highest wind velocity recorded 
at the Pamplemousses Observatory was 123 miles 
per hour 

April 30 , 1575 Frost and Flood — Holmshed re 
cords that “ all the lochs, rivers, and all manner ol 
other waters were frozen m Scotland, from the be 
ginnmg of November till the latter md of April, and 
when the frost brake and the snows melted, there was 
such a flood flowing over all the plains evm to the 
roots of the mountains as the like had not been seen 
Furthermore, when the same shrunk and went away, 
in the mud and shrne there was such a sort of frogs 
left that when thev were dead and bwan to putreiji 
the air was so mfeoted that msmy ckndly diSeasec 
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iMued, wlier«(d gr«Bt niimben of the inhabitants did 
perish ” In Ftmioo the winter was equally sevwre , 
no man hving had seen the like, and the snow fell m 
such quantity that the forests were macbessible and 
people could not obtain wood Horses and men 
pensbed m great numbers, and the cold was succeeded 
by famme and pestilence which, it is said, destroyed 
auttost a thud of the population Similar effects were 
felt in Italy and Germany, and the Bhme was frozen 
for a long period 

May I, XS94 Wet Summer began — The weather 
was unusually wet and unseasonable from the be 
ginmng of May until July 26, this was followed by 
dearth This is believed to bo the summer described 
m “A Midsummer Night’s Dream ", Act 2, Scene 1 

The ploughmen lost his sweat , and the green com 
Hath rotted ere his youth attamed a beard 
The folds stand empty m the drowned field 
And crows are fattm with the murrain flock , 

The nme men’s morns u filled up with mud 

May I, 1908 Intense Rainfall in Panama — A 
downpour of unrivalled intensity occurred at Potto 
Bello (Panama) Owmg to the mdistmotness of the 
autographic record oausM by the excessive aooumula 
tion of water, there is some doubt as to the exact 
amount , a conservative estimate mves 2 48 mohes of 
water m five mmutes, but another Mure often quoted 
18 2 47 mches m three mmutes Either figure con 
stitutes the heaviest fall of raift ever records m that 
time 

May 3, 1605 Glscisr Advance — The inhabitants 
of Chamomx presented a demand for reduction of 
taxes, on account of the damage done by “ glaciers, 
the river Arve and other torrents " The damage 
was due especially to abnormal advances of the 
glaciers 

May 3, 1849 Cloudburst — At 6 30 p h durmg a 
storm of thunder, lightnmg, and hail, an enormous 
body of water ru^ed down a gully m Bredon Hill, 
North Gloucestershire, towards the village of Kemer 
ton The stream was broad and impetuous, carrying 
evaiythmg before it On recmhing the residence of 
the Bev W H Bellairs, of Kemerton, it broke down 
a stone wall which surrounded the garden, burst 
through the foundation of another, made a way for 
Itself through the dwellmg house, and then earned 
off a third wall of bnok six feet high The garden soil 
was washed away, and enormous blocks of stone and 
debns from ihe hill left m its place It flowed through 
the house to the depth of three feet for an hour and 
forty mmutes The neighbourmg railway was so 
deeply flooded as to dday the express tram by ex- 
tinguishmg the Are of the engme The course of the 
torrent could easily be traced up the hill for more than 
a mile, to a barley field of five acres, the greater part 
of which waa bMten down flat and hard, as 11 an 
enormous body of water bad been suddenly poured 
out upon it Beyond this there vhtfe no signs of the 
fall of water to any great amount 

May 4, 1697 Hatlttorm — A violent thunderstorm, 
accompanied by a south westeriy gale, began at 
Hitohm, Herts, at 9 a K and oontmued until 2 f m 
S ome of the hailstones which fell durmg the storm 
were reported to bo thirteen or fourteen inches m 
circumferMioe f the had split great trees and destroyed 
several hundred acres of wheat, and at Sir J Spenow’s, 
7000 panes of fdass were broken On the same day a 
noteworthy hwlstonn occurred also in Staffordshire, 
in which the hailstonae were reported to be tiearly 
tw^vo vaohee m drooaifereoce. The ground was 
tom up, and there were at least 100,000 cartloads of 
hafistonee 


Societies and Academies 

Londok 

Geological Society, Mar 12 — R W Pocock The 
age of the Midland basalts Data bearing on the age 
of the vanous igneous masses m the Upper Carbonif er 
oua are brought together The conclusion is reached 
that the Shropshire and South Staffordshire basalts 
are of the same general age namely, Y orko Staff ordian, 
whether extrusive or mtrusive A volcanic belt is 
known to traverse the Midlands from Hanter and 
Stanner m Badnorshire to the Ashby Coalfield area 
The mam movement along this zone took place m 
Yorko Staffordian tune, and the basaltic masses m 
question are, without exception, situated along it — 
Thomas Robertson The origin of the Eixuna Marl 
The Etruria Marl Group of the Upper Coal Measures 
m the Midlands is tnamly composed of chocolate 
coloured to purple clay, mottled with green, yellow, 
etc , altematmg with greenish sandstones (Espley 
Bock) In appearance and composition the Etruria 
marl strongly resembles the denudation products of 
basalt and bimic tuff, and further examination shows 
that it contains fragments of basalt , that its position 
in the geological sequence is the same as that of the 
Coal Measure vulcsnicity m the Midland Province , 
and that it is best developed in those portions of the 
basins of deposition towards which the denudation- 
products of me Midland basalts would flow 
Paws 


Academy of Sciences, Mar 17 — S Wmogradeky 
The synthesis of ammonia by the soil Axotobaoter 
The cultivation of this organism in a mannite medium 
has, with one exception (Kostytschew), never given 
rise to ammonia The author now shows that if 
means be taken to mcrease the pH of the medium 
to between 8 and 9, ammonia can be detected in the 
atmosphere a^vo the culture — Giuseppe Ceetro was 
elected a Corrupofidant for the Section of Mmeralogy 
— Vladimir Bernstein Correction concerning the 
series of Dmchlet — Bsule A method of navigation 
based on automatic route tracing — V Schaffers The 
earth connexion of lightnmg rods — Maurice Lambrey 
The two normsd states of the NO molecule For a 
layer of nitric oxide of constant thickness, the optical 
density of the y bands is proportional top^*^, whilst 
the optical density of the /S-bands is sensibly propor- 
tional to the pressure — Mile Jacqueline Zadoc-Kahn 
The magnetic double refraction of para azoxyanisol at 
temperatures above the pomt of disappearance of the 
mesomorph state The measurements were made 
with the Bellevue electroms^net m a field of 40,700 
gauss The high value of the magnetic double 
refraction found and its rapid variation with temper- 
ature agree with the views of O FOex — A Blanc 
ITie photo-electno phenomena of solutions of potw 
Slum ferrocyanide — Adolphe Lepspe suid Marcel 
Gsslin The radioactivity acquired by materials 
exposed to the suition of atmospheno agents The 
materials exsunmed, lead, zinc, slate, and deposited 
dust, were obtamed from the roof of the CoHAge de 
France, and all emitted a very absorbable radiation 
(a-rays) The activity of the lead is higher than that 
of the zme, but practically equal to that of the slate 
It la conotudod that the radioactivity is due to sub- 
stances denved from the air —Jean Savard Ttt» 
ultra-violet absorption spectrum of amlme vapour,— 
Al YaUnmeki Complexes of quadnvtdmit maagaoese 

Lespieau and Deluchat , Paradivmylbaiuwn^'”^; 

^e^flxation<rf*ozonebybeiuMnahnISgee 
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and by acetylene linkages The ozonisstion curves 
distinguish readily non l^zene double bonds, benzene 
linkages and triple bonds — Raymond ChevalUer The 
permanent znagnetisaticoi of the lavas of Iceland and 
of Mayen — Schribdux The factors of the bakmg 
value of wheat — Mile Sitnone Mouchet The mode 
of formation of the spermatophores in Pagurua — R 
Fosse, A Brunei, and P de Graerc The estimation of 
uric acid, based on the urea produced by fermentation 
^d hydrolysis — Ptrnand Caujolle and Jean Molinier 
The mfluwce of the fatty amines and their ohlor 
hydrdtes on the amylolytio activity of the saliva and 
pi pancroatme 

BaxrsaiiLs 

Royal Academy of Belgium, Oct 12 — Cl Servals 
The geomet^ of the totrahe<lron (4) — Victor van 
Straelen The Jurassic decaixxl crustaceans of 
eastern Greenland — M Dehalu and P Swings Note 
on a method of star photography baseii on the 
measurement of the opacities of photographic tracks 
By a slight adjustment of the mechanism driving the 
equatorial telescope, the imago of each star is made to 
appear as a short line of about 1 millimetre in length, 
and the opacity of this line is measured with a recording 
photometer Tlie method should prove especially 
useful for the fainter stars — P Gilard and P Swings 
A simple method of determination of the absorption 
of glares m the ultra violet region of the spectrum 
Tlie method described has been applied to five glasses 
It 18 shown that the aiidition of nickel oxide makes 
the glass more permeable to the ultra violet, and that 
hicreaaed transparency results from the replacement 
of calcium oxide by barium oxide — E Asselberghs 
Note on the marine fauna of the Oedinnian of the 
Ardennes — F Govaert Contribution to the study 
of the nitration of o fluorbonzoic acid The mam 
product of the nitration of o fluorbenzoio acid is the 
12 6 fluomitrobenzoic acid, about 6 per cent of the 
12 3 isomer being also formed — R H J Germay 
The eouation of Gauss — Maurice Nuyens A new 
method of integration of the gravific eipiations with 
spherical symmetry —D V Jonesco Some problems 
relating to a formula of recurrence or to a finite 
difference equation — Th Lepage Certain differential 
forms associated with equations of the Monge Ampdre 
typo arising from the calculus of variations — 
Raymond Defay The thermodynamical study of 
surface tension aflmity and adsorjition velocity — 
Louis van den Berghe Note on deglutition in the 
Cyprmidse 

Kome 

Royal National Academy of the Lincei, Dec 1 — 
Guido Ascoh Approximate representation of a 
function by means of linear oombmations of given 
functions — E Bortolotti Geodetic oo ordinates 

along a hne (2) — B de Fmetti Integration of funo> 
tions with aleatory increment — G Sansone Surfaces 
apphoable to surfaces of constant mean curvature 
New demonstration of Rioci’s theorem. — B Segre 
Existence of distmct contmuous systems of plane 
algebraic curves with given Plueckenan numbers 
In continuat)^ of the author’s recent oommunication 
on questioiiH^lating to the existence and dimensions 
of oontinuj^ (irreducible) systems of plane algebraic 
curves wim ^ven characters, it is now shown that 
there may exist several distuict complete contmuous 
system^ j even of different dimensions) of irreducible 
algebraic curves with given Plueckenan characters 
|Ostam apphoations of the theory of contmuous 
^ysffwas are also considered M Picons Tbie interval 
of indetermmation of Poisson’s summation procedure 
Air Founer’saMMjL Laplace’s systems. — Pia Nalli 
Rigid duplacelW^ and generalised derivatives'^ 
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A Gelfond A theorem of Q Pol^ — G. ^wgac 
Simple rapid topographical prooedures — N Fdhtbdnir; 
Minimum temperatures at different smidl '^haights 
above the ground Observations made at the 
Meteorological Observatoi'v of Pisa between June 1, 
1924, and June 30, 1027, show that, with rare excep- 
tions, the mmimum temperature durmgthetwenty four 
hours mcreases from 0 06 m to 2 m above the ground 
The extreme differences may exceed 3®, and m one 
instance (Jan 3, 1926) reached 4 6° In most oases 
the mmimum readings at 0 06 m and 1 m show a 
neater difference than those at 1 m and 2'm — Rita 
Brunetti Variations of crystalline polychroism imder 
the influence of the electric field — E Segri Anoma, 
lous dispersion m band spectra — A Ferrari and C, 
Colla Crystalline structure of neutral carbonates of 
cobalt 4nd nickel Normal cobalt carbonate exhibits 
rhombohedric structure of the ‘ calcite ’ type, the 
dimeuHums of the unit cell, which contains four 
molecules being o=5 91±0 006 A, o=103® 22', 
the density is 4 24 Unlike the cobalt salt, natural 
normal nickel carbonate has never been found, 
although nickel compounds are more widely diffused 
than those of cobalt Prejiaration of nickel carbonate 
by various synthetic methods employed has not been 
founil possible — V Zagami Muscular phosphogen 
m fish Experimental results are given which indicate 
the existence of a direct relationship between the 
phosphogen content of the muscles of fishes and the 
degree of activity and muscular strength as regard# 
swimming In other words, migratory and strbng 
swimming fish contain more phosphogen m thOir 
muscles than stationary fish or those that swim less 
Moreover, the caudal region always contams more 
phosphogen than the cianial region The more 
highly the dental apparatus of the fish is developed, 
the greater is the proportion of phosphogen in the 
masseter muscle in comparison with that m other 
muscles of the seme organism — R Savellt and N 
Soster Provocation of tnonophylly m Cannabta 
aatwa L by means of wounds 

Sydney 

Royal Society of New South Wales, Deo 4 — M Bi 
Welch (1) Some mechanical properties of Austrahan 
grown P%nna trungnta (2) Whilst considerable varia 
tion occurs, the wood is by no means brittle and devoid 
of strength as is commonly believed Whereas the 
denser Gostord wood closely resembles m every respect 
pitch pine, the lighter and milder South Australian 
wood possesses the charactenstios of the clear and 
sugar pmes It sCems, therefore, that by proper grad- 
mg, Pmua tnatgnta can be obtamed for most of the 
purposes for which imported softwoods are usedi pro 
vided, of course, that it can be obtamed m length free 
from defects — (2) Some properties of red satmay, 
Syncarpta H*U%t This is a close textured reddish 
colour^ timber oooumng m large quantities on Fraser 
Island, off the Queensland coast, but is little known 
on the Sydney market ’The wood is very durable, 
borer and white ant resistant, and is also remarkably 
difficult to bum The weight, about 62 lb per oubio 
foot, precludes its use for many purposes, but where 
this factor is not important the wood should be useful 
It works onsply and does not splmter easily, and 
with the added advantage of fire resistance should 
make an excellent flooring timber, whilst figured Ion 
are very smtable for veneer The wood reqmres little 
filler and readily takee a high piohsh It is, however^ 
mclmed to be bnttle and is not suitable for positions 
requiring toughness — L L Waterhouse an^ W> 
Browne Note on an occurrence of quartzite ecntain- 
mg common opal and chalcedony at TaUong, NSW 
The rook overlits a Permo-Cwbonifhross' aiisdstone 
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wid 18 itaelf overlam by Tertiary basalt It is con | 
eidered probable that the quartzite was originally a 
Tertiary sand derived from the underlying sandstone, 
and that silica was added mamly from volcanic 
sources The cementing material is m the forms of 
quartz, common opal, and chalcedony, and there are 
yeinlets through the rock Imed with opal and filled 
with chalcedony The order of deposition, quartz, 
opal, chalcedony, was probably one of decreasing 
temperature , no sign of a transition from opal to 
chalcedony was observed — G D Osborne and H G 
Raggatt Some interesting geological faults in the 
viomity of Branxton, NSW Ihe stratigraphy of 
t^per Marine rooks ejqjosed in a railway cuttmg 
hear Branxton is described and a detailed account of 
the faults mterseotmg these beds is given Tliere are 
nme faults, seven being of overthrust tjqie The dis 
placement m each case is small A consideration of 
tjie Strike, dip, and general features of the thrusts leatls 
to the conclusion that they were produted in Post 
■(Paheozoic time when the area was subjocteil to the 
crustal compression which culrninateii in the dovoloii 
meat of the Hunter Overtlirust — Mi»» J Chalmers 
and J C Earl Studies on the hydrolysis of celluloso 
( 1 ) By using a boiling 5 per cent solut ion of hyil rogen 
chloride in methyl alcohol, it has been fKwsiblo to ae 
oompliah a grad^ breakdown of cellulose tiiacetate 
Properties of some mternieiiiate proilucts are placed 
on record — Francis Lions (1) Some tnmethoxy 
qiunoline derivatives 1 Acetyl 2 4 dimethyl 5 6 7 
trimethoxytetrahydro quinoline and 1 acetyl 2 4 di 
methyl 6 7 8 trimethoxytetrahydro quinoline have 
been synthesised from 3 4 6 tnmethoxy aniline and 
2 3 4 tnmethoxy anilme respectively by condensation 
with acetylacetone followed by ring closure, reduction, 
and acetylation —(2) Researches on indoles (1) 
6 Aoetvlamino eugenol methyl ether obtainable from 
eugenol methyl ether by nitration and reduction fol 
lowed by acetylation, readily yields a dibromide 
(C„H,TU,NBry), which on treatment with concen 
trated alcoholic potash is converted mto 2 methyl 6 6 
dimethyoxmdole — H Flnnemore and C B Cox 
Cyanogenetio glucosides in Australian plants (2) An 
examination of the ‘ native fuchsia ’ has shown that 
the cyanogenetio glucoside, which was present in the 
remarkably high amount of 10 per cent in a sample of 
air dried leaves from Queensland, is identical with 
pnmasiii, which lias been previously prepared by the 
controlled hydrolysis of amygdahn, and is found ■- 
Nature in the drug Prunus gerettna 
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British Aviation 


rf THE peaceful penetration of all fields of thought 
and activity by the spirit and method of 
scientific inquiry is well illustrated in the extent to 
which eminent politicians, and ministers of the 
Crown, now frequently refer to the neetl for relying 
on scientific knowledge for our material salvation 
This 18 stnkingly exemplified in the speech delivered 
by Mr F Montague, Under Secretary of State for 
Air, on Mar 18, in presenting the Air Estimates 
Gone IS the old tradition of regarding decimal points 
as mere ‘damned dots’ of no importance, and in 
its place we have the ‘ now style ’ speech biisthng 
wnth technical details that one might expect only 
from the mouth of the most hard headed expert as 
a justification to democracy for the expenditure of 
its hard earned money In a sense this change 
should occasion no surpnse The Air Force is a 
new wing, and, unlike the Army and thi Navy, has 
no long evolutionary history behind it it is an 
upstart that has won i ininence bya series of scientific 
and teehmeal strokes It can only be dev eloped by 
techmeal know ledge it can scarcely ev t u be con- 
liucted without it 

The total of last >eai’8 estimate was £lb,9()0,000, 
as against fot this year a total of tl7,850,000, an 
increase dm iii the mam to the provision of up 
to date eqiiijiment, essi ntial alike for saft ty and 
elBeioncv, the growing needs of civil aviation, ami 
outlay in scientific research It can scaicely be 
eontendeil that the air policy of Great Biitam is 
anything but hmitod and unprovocativ e If con 
sideration is given to comparative air strength, and 
to the trend of air exfienditurc of such powers as 
France, Italy, and the United States of America, 
it becomes clear that the Air Force of Great Britain 
18 substantial! V exceeded in hrst hne strength by 
these three other powers In this connexion it 
should be borne in mind that our overseas garrisons, 
m the Middle East, and m India, make a much 
greater call than those of other countries On the 
basis of metropolitan strength our standard is half- 
power approximately, compared with our nearest 
neighbour In reply to a question bv Sir Samuel 
Hoare on Aprd 16, the number of aeroplanes main- 
tamed by the respective nations, now, and five 
years ago, were stated to be 


Great Britain 
France 
USA 
Italy 


1925 1930 
630 780 
1280 1310 
750 950 
600 1100 


The extension of the Air Force is no 


mere 
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expansion in the ordinary sense To an moreasing 
degree it is being used in the mihtary field in sub- 
stitution for ground forces, with a consequent 
considerable economy No other nation has yet 
pursued this policy of replacement to the extent 
to which Great Britain has done The change 
wrought by this kind of transformation is well 
illustrated by the case of Aden, where for the last 
two years there has been an air squadron of twelve 
machine strength and a total complement of 200 
men, in replacement of one British and one Indian 
battahon of infantry with a total strength of about 
16,000 Even as a mere aid to transport the effect 
of the aeroplane is of no mean order During the 
Palestine nots the prompt arrival of fifty soldiers 
by air did much to stem the movement Aircraft 
were used to drive off attacks by Arabs on isolated 
Jewish colonies before the arrival of ground re 
inforcements , in fact, according to Mr Montague, 
as an instrument for quelhng insurgents in almost 
inaccessible regions of the Far East, the Air Force 
has been invaluable 

The multitude of non mihtary uses to which 
these aircraft have been put is almost incredible 
emergency assistance m cases of a medical and 
surgical character, particularly in India , rescues 
on British coasts and in the Middle East , warnings 
of floods in India , survey photography , participa- 
tion in the anti locust campaign in the Sudan , 
fishery protection against poaching by foreign 
vessels on the oast coast of Great Britain , co 
operation in the search for overdue fishing craft 
after gales These are some of the diverse activities 
that the Air Force has been called upon to per 
form Meanwhile, numerous reconnoitrmg flights 
are being undertaken across Africa, from north to 
south, with the object of trying out weather con 
ditions for flying, and to exaimne the possibility 
of maintaining prearranged time tables under 
adverse conditions In one such test flight, aircraft 
from Cairo, after a journey of 11,200 miles, returned 
late by five minutes only on the scheduled time 

The part of the Under Secretary’s speech, how 
ever, that dealt with the more purely scientific 
side could have bein understood by only a small 
fraction of his hearers The Mimster explained m 
detail a large number of the highly techmeal 
problems that are being undertaken under the 
heads of research and development at various 
research stations He described, for example, the 
scientific nature of the problem of noise in aircraft, 
the analysis of its source, how it is measured, and 
the investigations that are being pursued with the 
object of reduemg it He explained the nature of 
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aerodynamic interference of aeroplane parts, and 
its effective wastage of horse-power , and he went 
on to describe m scientific terms the method of 
air tunnel testmg of models, and its lumtations as 
regards scale-effect This enabled him to justify 
the expenditure on a larger wmd-tunnel and a new 
high pressure tunnel that are being constructed, 
and to explain their underlying principles Engine 
research, wireless rotating beacons for direction find- 
ing, and many other new scientific developments, 
also found their place m a remarkable speech 
To scientific men in Great Britain it is csjiccially 
gratifying to realise that their work, in its most 
technical form, has penetrated into the First 
Chamber in the land If, however, the House of 
Commons is to maintain itself, in these difficult 
circumstances, as a stage for critical and intelligent 
discussion, it 18 vital that members of that body 
who possess a scientific training should meet on 
common ground It is to be hoped that this may 
be provideil by the new Parliamentary Science 
Committee 

The Platinum Group Metals m 
South Africa 

The Plaitnum Deposits and Mines of South Africa 
By Dr Percy A Wagner With a Chapter on 
the Mineragraphy and Spectrography of the 
Sulphidic Platinum Ores of the Bushveld Com 
plex, by Prof D H Schneiderhohn Pp xv + 
326 + J8 plates (Edinburgh and I^ondon 
Ohver and Boyd, 1929 ) 2D net 

I N this book we have a complete history of the 
platinum gioup of metals from their genesis 
and mineralogy to the mining compames that 
exploit them Dr Wagner — and one reahses with 
deep regret that this is the last time we shall 
receive such another work from his hands — speaks 
with authority, the authority that comes alone 
from personal experience He also secured the 
services of Dr Schneiderhohn, who contributes a 
valuable chapter abounding in admirable photo 
micrographs on the mineragraphy, spectrography, 
and genesis of the platinum bearing mckel- 
pyrrhotitc ores of the Bushveld Complex In 
addition to plates, there are 37 text figures 

Production of the platinum group of metals 
began in South Afnca in 1921 when the recovery 
of ‘ osmindium ’, a concentrate composed of 
several minerals, was begun in earnest in the Far 
East Rand The distnbution of the ‘ osmindium ’, 
prmoipally denved from the Mam Reef Leader, 
corresponds very nearly with that of the gold, but 
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at the best (in Modderfonteui ‘ B ’) was only 1 oz 
per 1212 tons of conglomerate milled in 1924 It 
18 entirely a by product to the winning of the gold 
In the central part of the Transvaal, however, the 
matter is different, for in 1926 the discoveries in 
the norite of the Bushveld Complex were made , 
a rock senes m hich “ probably contains m the aggrc 
gate more platinum than all the rest of the earth’s 
crust accessible to man ’ Hence it is with this 
“ vast composite body of platonic and volcanic 
rocks ” that Dr Wagner’s book is for the greater 
part concerned 

In general characters the Bushveld Ignwus 
Complex 18 well known to students of African 
geology it IS a basin shaped sheet or lipolith, 
2 miles thick and wonderfully differentiated 
into sheets and lenses simulating stratification 
Df these lavers, the Merensky horizon, most im 
portant in the Kustenburg district, claims a large 
section of the book, which is dedicated with an 
obvious regard to its discoverer The Merensky 
Honzon contains the Merensky Reef ’, a pseudo- 
porphyritic pyroxenitic cliallago norite, occasionally 
“ almost uncanny ” m the regularity of its dip 
and strike In many places ‘ chrome bands ’ are 
impoitant features of the horizon This occupies 
SIX chapters, and it is impossible to sum up in 
bnef space the immense amount of detail with 
w hich these are crowded It deserves six chapters, 
since Dr Wagner concluilos its deposits are 
“ among the world’s greatest concentrations of 
mineral wealth ’ 

Dr 8c hneiderhdhn’s contnbution to our know 
ledge of the nickel pyrrhotite ores is also very 
detailed The elaboration of the research is shown 
by the method employed It was found that 
microscopic work failed and ordinary analytical 
prcxiedure proved impracticable to ascertain which 
minerals contained platinum and to what extent 
Aceorchngly, isolation of individual grains was 
effected by means of a motor driven drill rcsem 
bling that used bv dentists and minute fragments 
bored out under the microscope These were then 
vaponsed in an arc lamp and the ultra violet part 
of the spectrum obtained by the use of a quartz 
spectrograph It was found that the chalcopynte 
(the last sulphide to be formed) and millente con- 
tained no platinum, which was present in the 
nickehferous pyrite, pyrrhotite and pentlandite, 
these also contauung cobalt Other results of 
interest are recorded, for which the reader is 
referred to the book 

A short chapter is devoted to the Groat Dyke of 
Southern Rhodesia, and it is thought that the small 
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quantity of platinum and associated pebbles of 
chromitite of the iSomabula field near Gwelo were 
derived from it In a few pages the scominglv 
disappointing nickel copper oc current es in the 
gabbro norite (a phase of the Karroo dolontes) of 
Insizwa and Tabankulu, and the more unusual 
ones of the Waterberg district in the central Trans 
vaal, are described In the latter, the motal is 
found in quartz lodes along faults which cut fclsites 
and tuffs of the Bushveld Complex, and is remark 
able for its extremely erratic distiibution, some 
assays giving extraordinarily high figures, “ prob 
ably the highest ’ ever known 

The book toncludes with short accounts of 
mining methods and mining companies, marketing 
eonebtions, aiul costs of production, among which 
one notes that to produce 1 oz of platinum from 
the rocks of the Merensky Honzon (osts about 
ib the average eontent is roughly 6 dwt per 
short ton 

It IS somewhat surprising to read that approxi 
matelv 70 per cent of the world’s total platinum 
supply 18 used for jewellery, whereas beffore the 
War it was employed for technical purposes For 
the latter, substitutes have now been found 

This 18 a book foi geologists and raining engineers 
alike, and will doubtless remain for long the 
standard work on its subject 

John Parkinson 


Political Science 

Rf search tn the Social Sciences th Fundamental 
Methods and Objectives By Robert Ezra Park, 
Allym Abbott Young, Clark Wissler, Robert 
Emmet Chaddock, Robert Sessions Woodworth, 
Roscoe Pound, Arthur Meier Schlcsinger, John 
Dewey, Charles Austin Beard Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Wilson Gee Pp xi + 303 
(New York The Macmillan Co , 1929 ) 8« Orf 
net 

T his book is a series of more or less authoritative 
essays on the several branclxes of social 
science and exhibits wide variation m merit, 
ranging from vague meandermg through wordy 
labynnths leading nowhere, up to real sublimity 
and noonday clearness of thought A sample of 
the labynnthic uncertainty meets us at the very 
outset in the first essay, wherein Teggart is said 
to have stated the difference between history and 
the other sciences m one “ fine phrase ” He said 
“ Science deals with objects, entities, thmgs, and 
their relations , history concerns itself with events” 
One could, of course, debate until doomsday on such 
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a theorem, either for or agamst, without tolerable 
approach to a satisfactory, definite, and agreed 
solution No very clear light is thrown on the 
matter by the further cryptic utterance “ Events 
happen , things do not ” Hence wo may con 
elude that science deals with things that do not 
happen t All this may be fine phraseology, but 
does not appear very helpful to the hopeful student 
■'strugglmg to make his way over the wide and 
troubled seas of sociology Moreover, the above 
quotation from Teggart is supposed to note the 
difference between history and the “ other sciences ”, 
and this would seem to imply that history itself 
18 a science Whenbe it follows that one particular 
science, history, deals with events that happen, 
whilst the other sciences treat of thmgs that do 
not happen ! Let us find what solace we can in 
this methodological labyrmth 

Is history a science * Taking one wild leap over 
all the intervening essays on economics, an thro 
pology, statistics, psychology, jurisprudence, his 
tory, and philosophy, we come to the last one, on 
political science, by far the best of the whole series, 
both in vigour and clearness of thought and in 
helpful and stimulating suggestiveness Alighting 
breathless after a long jump, the above quer\ 
greets us Prof Charles Austui Beard says 

“ Ever since Newton discovered the law under 
which the stars swing m their orbits imagmativc 
thinkers have toyeil with the possibihty of reduc 
ing history to a science, and thus, automatically, 
the scattered and disjointed operations of man 
kmd groupoil for convenience under the head of 
pohtics ” 

Many great thinkers and the scientific spirit of the 
modem age have fed this ambition Henry Adams 
said that every professor who has tried to teach 
the doubtful facts we now call history must have 
felt that, sooner or later, he or another would 
put order m chaos and brmg hght into darkness 
Does it really matter very much * It all turns on 
our defimtion of science, and we have had to aban 
don every attempt to be very precise or inelastic 
m any defimtiona anywhere Whether or no we 
can bring history and therefore politics within the 
orbit of true science, there must always be a vast 
borderland where one hovers between science 
and no science or between science and philosophy, 
a region that must be closely scrutinised by all 
men 

Prof Beard very ably discusses some of the diflS 
culties in the path of recognismg pohtical science 
as such These seem to consist mainly m the first 
pUj^in unsuitable materials to work on, and 
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secondly m biased mmds to work with Lookmg 
back over the political literature of the past two 
hundred years, he thinks that the major part of 
it, even of the greatest writers, is conspicuously 
partisan m spirit, designed to defend some existing 
political order or to discredit it in the name of 
something that is thought to be better , and “ if 
such be the state of our hterature, what can be 
said of the state of our mmds ”, a confused mix up 
of convictions, prejudices, kinks, predilections, 
hunches, grouches The first difficulty is probably 
contained in or a corollary to the second, and the 
defective mintl has presided over all the works of 
the greatest political thmkers at least for the past 
two hundred years Possibly, if we could glance 
backward two thousand four hundred years instead 
of only two hundred, and thus include Anstotle, 
we might luckily find at least one mind capable 
of rising above narrowness and prejjndjce But, 
taking the lesser sweep of back^VWff vision, is it 
really the fact that all our writers and pohtical 
orators within that period have suffered from those 
mental infirmities ' Must we thus stigmatise such 
men as Burke, Chatham, Milton, or John Locke ? 
Perhaps they have not been strictly scientific in 
the sense in which we understand the term to day , 
they have at all events been above or in advance 
of the general level of pohtical thinking m their 
time , they have exhibited m a high degree pohtical 
wisdom and sagacity, though whether this is the 
same thing as pohtical science wo need not stay 
here to inquire , and they have made wonderful 
contributions to the practical task of building 
up that noble edifice, the British constitution, 
and in enunciating the principles of sound govern- 
ment 

Prof Beard admits that these real or imaginary 
defects, both in the materials requisite for oon- 
structmg a science of pohtics and in the mental 
equipment available for the purpose, are not 
pecuhar to the pohtical and social sciences , they 
have been met with m the purest of the physical 
sciences, and do not necessarily and completely 
inhibit the ultimate hope of achievmg a true 
science of pohtics, if we really are desperately 
anxious to make pohtics scientific in form and spmt 
A more serious difficulty, accordmg to the author, 
18 the utter futihty of such a science, that is, if it 
is to attam to any sort of capacity for prediction, 
able to trace the trajectory of future pohtical 
events Could, for example, pohtical happenings 
have been safely predicted m any umversity m 
Germany m regard to the period 1910-20, without 
placing the professors under imminent risk of being 
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stoned or burnt by an enraged populace ? Also 
that which is plotted in the curve would be m 
exorable “If we could get enough knowledge to 
make a science of politics, we should impnson our 
selves in an iron web of our own making ” We 
could not by any effort prevent or change anything 
in the prognosis 

Waiving the question whether such inexorable 
predictability is a necessary quabty of genuine 
science, must we cease our search for sufficient 
knowledge to make a science of pohtics for fear that 
we should thus be self condemned to feverish 
arachmdal activity and become hopelessly en 
meshed in iron webs * Reasomng on the analogy 
of astronomy, one could easily reach a reductto ad 
absurdmn Astronomical echpses are predictable 
and inexorable, but we do not call such knowledge 
useless or set it up as an argument against the 
admission of astronomy to the realm of science In 
the pohtical sphere, where phenomena are much 
more under human control, especially in view of 
the tremendous powers now placed in the hands of 
modern governments, it does not seem that prog 
110818 , if attainable, need always be inexorable , or 
at least, if wo could not change commg events 
we could possibly in some measure provide for 
or against them, or even introduce mcnlifying 
factors 

The kernel, however, of Prof Beard’s essay is 
much more important and less controversial than 
these preliminary excursions He maintains very 
justly that what is really needed to day is creative 
thinking in the political sphere, and it is immaterial 
whether the results of such thinking are called 
political science, theory, philosophy, descriptive 
pohtics, or merely political thought We very 
urgently need intelligence applied to pohtical data, 
and the main questions are What is intelligence ? 
How can it be developed and enriched * What 
are the conditions favourable to its exorcise on the 
data of politics ? We are treated to a brilhant 
disquisition on the subject of intelhgenco in which 
the so called American intelhgence tests are re- 
duced to absurdity, and even the President of the 
Umted States is severely handled and called ujion 
to explam himself President Hoover had recently 
ventured to mclude the following very innocent- 
lookmg little contnbution to pohtical science m an 
address to the engmeenng profession 

“ The engmeers have contributed a great pur- 
pose in the Umted States — a purpose t|jat is 
apphoable to all branches of pubho life , not only 
their service but the engineers’ mode of thinking 
by which there must be determination of exaot 
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facts, followed by a proper presentation of these 
facts in their proportional weight before any deter 
mmation is made of either public or private issue 
That should be the basis of government action ” 

This might well pass as a general description of 
scientific method, but Prof Beard finds it bristling 
with difficulties when applied to politics, questions 
the terminological precision of nearly every word, 
and pulverises the whole statement with a heavy 
barrage of dictionary references 

No, there is no science of politics, and there is 
not much room even for the application of scientific 
method It remains to consider the most favour 
able conditions for that hard creative thinking 
which seems to be the only thing left to us Among 
these It isure and freedom are of primary importance 
though not always essential, and they do not 
necessarily induce thought The intellectual atmo 
sphere of the universities is not always favourable 
and might well be improved in various wavs 

“ There are in the university too many charmmg 
friends who must not be offended , too many 
temporal negotiations that call for discreet manage- 
ment , too many lectures to be dehvered , too 
many promotions requiring emphasis on the amem- 
ties of life rather than on its thmkmg processes , 
too many alumm eager to apply in 1928 what they 
learned in 1888 , too much routine, not enough 
peace , too much calm, not enough passion , above 
all too many sacred traditions that must be 
conserved , too many theories, not enough theory , 
too many books, not enough strife of experience , 
too many students, not enough seekers Yet with 
all its handicaps to thought the university must 
supply the training for most of our political thinkers, 
and with all its limitations it furmshes the most 
favourable climate for creative work in America ’’ 

Practical experience with government as a gomg 
concern is desirable if it can bo tombined with 
aloofness from its immediately practical ends and 
freedom from financial or commercial entangle- 
ments or other interests One may add as a final 
stimulant to creative pohtical thmkmg a clear 
apprehension of the goal aimed at and of some of 
the problems which call now for urgent solution 
Prof Beard propounds several of these, and his 
list 18 remarkable m the height and depth of its 
range If, as Edmund Burke said m regard to the 
conciliation of the American colomes, the mere 
attempt would be an undertaking that would en- 
noble the flights of the highest genius, so the mere 
contemplation of some of these momentous prob- 
lems, on which depends the destmy of mankind, 
may well stir the mmd and imagination to the 
supremest exercise of thought — the first essential 
m any effective action W Q Limn Cass 
si 
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The Sea and all that in it ts 

The Seas our Knowledge of Life in the Sea and how 
it Gained By Dr F S Russell and Dr C M 
Yonge Pp xiu + 379 + 127 plates (London and 
New York Frederick Warne and Co , Ltd , 
1928 ) 12« 6d net 

T his handy volume, comprehensive and com- 
petent, illustrated generously and lummously, 
IS easily the best of the smaller books deabng with 
the sea and all that m it is The only English 
book that can hold a candle to it is Sir John Murray’s 
little volume in the Home University Library, but 
it IS much smaller and necessarily restncted in its 
illustrations With larger treatises, the best of 
which w “ The Depths of the Ocean ” by Murray 
and Hjort, the present compact volume does not 
compete, but the gist of the matter is all here , 
and the whole story of oceanography is admirably 
told 

We congratulate Dr Russell and Dr Yonge on 
a first class piece of work, neither too popular nor 
too technical, a book of wide vistas, illummed with 
biological ideas It is written con amore, and we 
fiud the freshness and sparkle of the sea m its pages 
It 18 one of the most successful of recent ecological 
books, not only in its grip and clearness, but also 
because it is wntten educatively, buildmg up from 
the famihar to the extraordmary, and from the 
general to the detailed, yet all as if the authors 
were thoroughly enjoymg themselves, as their 
readers certamly do 

After a general introduction on man’s intellectual 
struggle with the problems of oceanography, “ The 
SeM ” starts with the life of the shore, the depths, 
and the open waters There are chapters on the 
swimming ammals and the dnftmg ammals, while 
the strange byway followed by borers is separately 
discussed Ckiral reefs prove as fascmating as 
ever, and then comes a fine chapter on colour and 
phosphorescence A discussion of different modes 
of nutrition among marine animals is followed by 
chapters on sea water and on the oceamc changes 
that are correlated with the seasons The authors 
pass on to methods of oceanographical research, 
and then come several predominantly practical 
chapters devoted to hsheries, shellfish mdustry, 
fishery research, and the diverse products of the 
sea Great restrauit is shown throughout, for 
many of these subjects are very apt to run away 
with their expositors 

It IS difficult not to be extravagant m praising 
the well selected illustrations, many of which, m- 
cluding the coloured plates, are due to Mr W J 
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Stokoe, who displays bnlhant skill It is not 
only that the illustrations are beautiful and fresh , 
we wish especially to praise their educativeness 
They do not merely adorn the tale, they continue 
it The altogether admirable volume, which we 
wish to recommend unreservedly to all interested 
in the sea, is appropriately dedicated to Dr E J 
Allen of Plymouth, the inspirer of so many in- 
vestigations in marine biology 


Our Bookshelf 

Die Rohstoffe des Tierreichs Herausgegebon von 
Ferdinand Pax und Walther Arndt Lieferung 2 
Pp 161 400 18 gold marks Lieferung 3 Pp 

160 12 gold marks (Berlin Gebrlider Bom- 

traeger, 1929 ) 

The second part of this interestmg work is com- 
posed of five chapters The first chaptWJS devoted 
to a consideration of the shells of mwBuscs as orna- 
ments, amulets, as material for the preparation 
of cameos, as money, trumpets, lamps, etc The 
second chapter deals with the electrical deposition 
of metals on the exterior of ammals such as snakes, 
the sea horse {Hippocampus), etc , by which success- 
ful permanent preparations are possible, and in an 
appendix the method of impregnating similar am 
mala with paraffin wax in order to obtain dry pre 
parations for museum purposes is bnefly desenbed 
The following chapter is on ammal substances em- 
ployed in powdered form as grinding or polishmg 
matenals, as tooth powder (for example, cuttle 
bone), and on skms, such as those of fishes used in 
smoothmg and polishing ivory and other materials 
The chapter on insect galls describes the principal 
kmds of galls found m commerce, with analyses of 
the more important 

The final chapter of this part is on colourmg 
matters of ammal origin, especially cochmeal and 
the purple from the hypobranchial gland of certain 
molluscs An account is given of the history of 
these purple dyes, the constitution of one of which 
was deternuned by Friedlander, who prepared from 
12,000 specimens of Murex brandaris, collected at 
Tneste, 1 4 gm of the purple dye and showed it to 
be a brommated indigo (dibrommdigo) An ade- 
quate account is added of the production, prepara- 
tion, and nature of sepia 

The third part of this work is concerned entirely 
with the formation, extraction, quahties, and uses of 
the numerous forma of fat , oil , and wax , and of shellac 
Details are given of melting points and other 
physical pro^rties and of the chenucal constitution 
of many of tnese substances, and reference is made 
to the more usual adulterants and to the methods 
by which their presence may be ascertamed 
Of most of the substances dealt with m these two 
parts, there is an adequate histoncal account as well 
as particulars of the amounts of many of them ex- 
ported or sold m given years, and the areas prmci- 
pally concerned in their preparation and m their use 
At the end of each section is a helpful bibhography 
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The Atom By Prof G P Thomson (The Home 
Umversity Library of Modem Knowledge ) 
Pp 262 (London Thornton Butterworth, Ltd , 
1930 ) 2« 6d net 

Thk needs of the general scientific worker and the 
scientifically mindira layman wishmg to acquire a 
general knowledge of the advances and spirit of 
contemporary physics are very fittingly met by 
Prof G P Thomson’s admirable httle work The 
author has, m a short compass, presented an up- 
to date survey of physical theory and its bearing 
on chemistry with an extensiveness which would 
not be suspected from the title Starting with the 
spectrum and not forgettmg oosnuo rays, the 
reader is led through the fundamental laws of 
chemistry to the electron, isotopes, positive-ray 
analysis, crystal structure, and radioactivity to 
energy umts, the conception of the quantum, and 
its development on the older theory 

The most mterestmg part of the book is, how- 
ever, that devoted to the recent wave theory of 
de Broglie, its development by Schrodinger, and 
the ideas underlying the electron wave The clear 
logical treatment throughout is assisted by a 
vanety of happily chosen analogies A surprising 
number of topics come under notice , the reader 
will not look in vam for reference, necessarily 
superficial, to Heisenberg’s uncertamty relation, 
Pauli’s pnnciple, the work of Davisson and Germer 
on the electron wave, Dirac and Darwm’s work on 
the spinnmg electron, and Eddington’s recent 
treatment of hc/27rc* The modifications of the 
older Bohr orbit scheme necessitated by the wave 
mechamcs are explained, and the rdle of the electron 
m chemical theory is mterpreted The book eon 
eludes with some considerations on the philosophical 
aspect of modem physics 
Mathematics has been entirely avoided, the 
author confinmg himself mainly to those concepts 
which lend themselves to physical mterpretation 
Due prommence is given to the fundamental part 
playi^ by probabihty The reader will not ap 
preciate the co ordi^tion and development of 
Heisenberg’s matrix mechanics and Dirac’s analysis 
with the wave mechanics , these being unsuited to 
verbal explanation are wisely omitt^ The pos- 
sibly one-sided view resulting is largely offset by 
the olanty of the wave picture A difficult task 
has been accomphshed m a manner which will repay 
the study not only of the non speciahst but also 
of the general scientific worker who has no wish to 
be lost m a mathematical fog N M Bliqh 

The Year Book of the Scientific and Learned Societies 
of Oreat Britain and Ireland a Record of the Work 
done in Science, Literature and Art during the 
Session 1928-1929 by numerous Societies and 
Oovemment InstUutums Compiled from Official 
Sources Forty sixth annual issue Pp vu + 
413 (London Charles Gnffin and Co , Ltd , 
1930) 18s net 

Is this to be the last issue of this useful annual ? 
Unless further support is received the pubhshers 
annoimce that they cannot oontmue its pubhcation, 
at least in its present form, and it is proposed to 
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economise by printing only the titles of papers 
which have been published as well as read We 
doubt, however, if this would enable the pubhshers 
to reduce the price of the volume substantially and 
in these days of heavy expenses it is the high price 
which, we beheve, prevents a wider sale If the 
“ Year Book ” as it is cannot continue, we would 
suggest an annual volume omitting all the lists of 
papers Such a classified directory giving the 
names and addresses of learned societies and in- 
cluding, as now, their officers, brief particulars as 
to meetmgs, publications, and conditions of mem- 
bership, would be useful and the information could 
be kept thoroughly up to date if the volume was 
issued about May For the present, however, we 
must be grateful to the pubhshers for continuing 
their efforts and also to the officers of societies who 
have given the time and trouble to enable the 
“ Year Book ” to retain its official character 
Joy in Work By Henri de Man Translated 
from the German by Eden and Cedar Paul Pp 
224 (London George Allen and Unwin, Ltd , 
1929) 8s 6d net 

The English title is to be pre ferred to the original 
German, “ Der Kampf um die Arbeitsfreiide ”, for 
joy in work is spontaneous, not the result of struggle 
An interesting thesis is somewhat marred by ex- 
travagant phrasing , insensibly wo think of “ the 
dovd rebuking sin ” when the author inveighs 
against German books where “ the old grist is re- 
wound into a new and jawbreakmg terminology ” , 
let the following from “ Joy in Work ” suffice — 
” certain kindriS antinomies m proletarian char 
acterology ”, which doubtless well expresses the 
Teutomc original The subject is treated under 
the aspects of “ Impulse ” and “ Hindrances ” to 
such joy, and it is based on reports from workers, 
m response to a questionnaire furmshed by the 
author He discusses medieval craftsmanship and 
modem mechanised labour, the ments and do 
ments of payment by time and by results, and 
distinguishes the factors that influence Teutomc 
psychosis from those that affect the Anglo Saxon 
races Ho wisely remarks that “ payment by the 

S iece need only endanger the quahty of the pro- 
uct when piecework rates and mimmum wages 
are so low that the worker has to sjieed up im- 
moderately in order to earn a subsistence ” , and 
suggests that the owner’s profits should “ mcrease 
only in proportion to the increase ui the workers’ 
wages ” P L M 

Gmelins Handbuch der anorgantechen Chemie Achte 
Auflage Herausgegeben von der Deutschen 
Chemischen Gesellschaft System Nummer 59 
Eisen Tell A, Lieferung 1 Pp 224 (Berlin 
Verlag Chemie GmbH, 1929 ) 33 gold marks 
The section of Gmehn’s ‘ Handbuch ’ dealing with 
iron (Part A) is an ambitious work to which eight 
specialists have promised to oontnbute The 
224 paws now issued mclude a remarkable histori- 
cal Dibhography covermg 69 pages, with nearly 
2000 references, about 120 pages on the occurrence 
of iron, aiid in conclusion some 40 pages on the 
preparation of pure iron in various forms 
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Letters to the Editor. 

iTkt, Edttur doea not hold htmeelj reaponetbU for 
optntona expressed by h%e correspondents Netiher 
can he undertake to return, nor to correspond with 
the wrUers of, rejected manuscrxpts intended for this 
or any other part of Nattjkb No nottce is taken 
of anonymous communtcattons ] 

Afte of the Earth 

I HAVE just finished reading a most mtoresting book 
on “ The Universe Around Us by Sir James Jeans 
It opens up a complex and abstruse subject with 
admirable clearness, so that even a geologist possessed 
of very httle mathematics can find his way through 
it without too much difficulty The ease with which 
m this brilliant book milhons of millions of stars are 
marshalled and their history outlmed for millions of 
millions of years inspires no little awe and a large 
amount of envy m the breast of a ploddmg geologist 
who keejis to the sohd earth If the book contamed 
only the inspiring visions of an astronomer m regard 
to the origin and the fate of the umverse around us 
a geologist might refram from comment , but at 
several pomts the history of the earth and its in 
habitants is touched upon, givmg him a right to a 
word of cntioism 

Sir James in a page or two suggests that the earth 
began about 2,000,000,000 years ago as a globe of 
mtensely hot gas, which gradually cooled down, 
beoommg first a hquid, then plastic, and finally an 
outer cruet solidified, “ rocks and mountams forming 
a permanent record of the irregularities of its earlier 
plastic form ” Life probably began on the earth 
about 300,000,000 years before the present 
A generation ago, when Lord Kelvin laid down the 
law as to geological time, this allowance would have 
seemeil very liberal , but the discovery that the age 
of certain rocks can be determmed by an analysis of 
the radioactive minerals they contain has completely 
changed our point of view 2,000,000,000 years is 
decidwly too short a time for Pre Cambrian history 
if the eaith began m a gaseous form , and life existed 
far earlier than 300,000,000 years ago 

These points are easily proved by a brief study of 
the Grenville Senes of Ontario and Quebec and of the 
Laurentian granite and gneiss which have erupted 
through it, since radioactive minerals are found m 
pegmatite dikes connected with the granite 

Aoks or Pbomatite in Ontario and Quebec 

T„. iiu«. Determined by Determined by 

Txwalltlee ^ L Welker' H V EUiworth • 

Parry Sound 1,274,000,000 years 1,170,000,000 years 
ViUeneuve 1,203,000,000 „ 1,180,000,000 „ 

Cardiff Tp 1,230,000,000 „ 1,200,000,000 „ 

Butt Tp 1,130,000,000 „ 

The localities are scattered over 200 miles from west 
to east, and it will be observed that the age of the 
pegmatites does not differ greatly at the vanous points 
and that the two analysts are not far apart in their 
determinations We may conclude that the uranmites 
of the pegmatites were formed about 1,230,000,000 
years ago 

The pegmatite dikes are the latest phases of the 
molten granite which heaved up the rocks of the 
Grenville Senes into domes forming important moun- 
tam chains which covered many thousand square 
miles, and the Grenville Senes must have been solid 
rook long before this took place 

The Grenville rocks are now crystalline limestones, 
gneisses, and quartzites, but were originally ordinary 
limestones, shales, and sandstones, which were de- 
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posited as limy matenal, mud, and sand m a shallow 
sea 

The senes is very thick cKicordmg to Ur Adams, 
who measured 17,824 feet m one section and 94,406 
feet in another , and to the age shown by the radio- 
active mmerals must be added many millions of years 
for the deposit of a great geological formation, its 
oonsohdation, and the thrustmg up of the widespread 
Laurentian mountains 

But we are still far from the beginnmg Before the 
Grenville sediments could be laul down the earth’s 
crust must have been firm and solid to form shores 
and sea bottoms of a permanent kind, and must have 
been cool enough to allow rain to fall and nvers to 
brmg down mud and sand into the sea If the earth 
ever passed through a stage of heat and plasticity, that 
was completely over before the beginning of the Gren 
viUe sea , and the water was cool enough to allow 
algffi or other lowly plants to thrive, smce m plaices 
the sediments contain several per cent of carbon, now 
m the form of graphite 

Life hod alre^y appeared m the sea 
Ihe Grenville rocks have been chosen for this study 
because they are well known and are dated by analyses 
of radioactive mmerals, but they are probably some 
what BUipassed in age by the Keewatin, which is 
mamly volcanic, but with important amounts of sedi 
ments, and the Coutchichmg, which is wholly sedi 
mentary No uranmites have yet been found in the 
granites which penetrate them 

Takmg all of these formations together, we have a 
1 known area of 1,000,000 square miles of cold and rigid 
rooks with well established lands and seas m North 
America 1,300,000,000 or 1,600,000,000 years ago, 

I with no si^gestion of physical conditions fun^ 
mentally different from the present 

The oldest nicks in Braril, South Africa, Australia, 
India, Scandmavia, and Scotland, judgmg from what 
I have seen of them, include similar sediments to those 
of the Grenville and Keewatin in Canada, though not 
on so broad a scale In Holmes’s interesting discussion 
of the “ Age of the Earth ”, the Lower Pro Cambnan 
of West Australia is stated to be 1,260,000,000 years 
old, which fits well with the age of the Grenville 
There were, then, sohd land surfaces not too warm 
for lakes or seas to exist in all the continents in the 
earliest times known to the geologist , and there is, 
m fact, no geological evidence that the world ever was 
molten If our globe passed through intensely hot 
gaseous, liquid, and plaistic stages, the cooling had run 
Its course completely many millions of years before 
the pegmatite vems penetrated the Grenville sedi 
ments , and the cold continents had undergone at 
least one major moimtain building revolution at an 
earlier time than 1,230,000,000 years ago 

Smce then the earth has not been cooling down, 
but has kept its surface temperature surprisingly 
uniform, though with mmor variations, mcluding 
several ice ages The carbon and limestone m the 
earhest rocks suggest lowly plant life in the waters 
from the very beginiung of known geological history, 
and the Pre-Cambnan geologist is incluied to be a 
uniformitanan, and to ask the astronomer if the first 
quarter of the world’s history was really so wild and 
turbulent as he describes it, when the later three 
quarters were so temperate and uniform 

May not the eartn have been built up of cold 
particles such as now reach us by the million from 
space, and may it not have escaped entirely the white 
hot stage of the nebular theory f Is it not possible 
that the hot gases cooled rapidly mto innumerable 
sohd particles which later came together to make the 
esuth f The tmy scattered asteroids and meteorites 
suggest some such process , and this would provide 
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the cold earth which the Pre Cambrian geologist 
requires 

If the astronomers cannot provide a cold process of 
world building, they must allow the geologist a much 
longer time than 2,000,000,000 vears to condense the 
hot cloud of gas into a solid world with continents and 
basins cool enough for the Grenville sea with its algir 
A P CoLBMAN 

Royal Ontario Museum, 

Toronto 

> Age* of Some Canadian PegmaHtea Contnki to Can Mmerahogu 
Unlv , Toronto, 1924 

* lUdioactive Mineral* a* neologlcal Age Indicator* Amtrmn 
Journal of Sneru* No 60 p 127, etc 


Recombination of Electrons and Positive Ions in 
the Upper Atmosphere 

A METHOD of obtaining the recombination co 
efficient of the electrons and ions in the upper 
atmosphere can be arrived at by the use of some recent 
radio telegraphic observations The method depends 
essentially upon the ineusuromont by radio methods 
of the maxunum density of electrons m the layer at 

10 X 1 0‘ 


If a single short impulse < ycVir sec duration is sent 
out by the transmitter, it is generally leproduced as 
2, 3, 4, or even 5 separate images correspondmg to 
various rays of elevation at the receiving end tfj, 

#4, <»4, etc From the speed of the receiving drum it 
18 easy to calculate the time mtervals Tj, between these 
signals and using the relation 



where d is the distant o of transmitter from receiver 
(assuming cos dj - 1), to calculate accurately the value 
of fl. 

Values of up to 36" have been obtainetl and the 
value of was found to decrease throughout the 
night Using this material, the accompanying curve 
(Fig 1) representing Nmai as a function of the time 
after sunset has been secured It is confirmed less 
accurately by transmission results which give the 
shortest wave that will return to earth at any given 
time of the night, and represents therefore the varia 
tioii of N throughout the night 

The dotted line represents the theoretical recom 

bmation curve N = ^ , where t is the time after 

1 t-N„at 

sunset The value of o, the recombination coefficient, 
can then be determineil from the best fitting curve, 
and Its value appears to be close to 8 75 x 10"*’ cm ‘/see 
The physical signirioanto ot this quantity can best 
be realised by calcuhitmg the distance to which the 
electron must ai>proach a positive ion in order to be 
captured, that is the ‘ recombination radius ’ This 
depends on v the electron velocity If we assume the 
c'Icctrons in temperature equilibrium at 300" absolute, 
11-1 1 X 10’ cm /sec and <r the re 
combination radius is 1 4 x 10"* orn 
If the actual value of v were Wj and 
not 1 1 X 10’, the v alue o f o would 
be 14xloV-f-^' 

<r = 1 4 X 10 where V is the 

voltage equivalent of the electrons 
of velocity v This seems a reason- 
able value in view of the theoretical work of Kramers, 
Eddington, Milne, and others ‘ 

Unfortunately, only recombination radii for stripped 
nuclei can bo obtained theoretically from Kramers’ 
formulas, namely, 

,10-“ ___Z« 

' 7 ~ r»(9 6sVr* + 0 7F)’ 

where Z is the atomic number, V is the equivalent 
voltage of the recombining electron, and r the number 
of the quantum state m which the electron is captured 
No reasonable adjustment of V can make this formula 
agree for the ionised hydrogen atom, and the leeust 
value of Z required is 7, r = l, m which case <r is 

1 22 X 10-» 

The pressure at the measured ‘ equivalent height ’ 
at whicn the observed recombination occurs, namely, 
340 km , IS entirely unknown, but certain results, 
mdependeat of this pressure, may bo given 

The mean free life of an electron between lomsation 
and capture is approximately five hours Assuming 
V = 1 1 X 10’, then the total distance travelled in this 
time IS 2 X 10* km although its final distance from the 
ongm IS much less, of course, depending on the 
number of collisions made with other molecules 

During this period it makes about 120 collisiona with 
ionised atoms within a radius of 2 74 x 10* cm (the 
assumed average radius of the atoms of the atmo 



vaiious times of the night after the lomsmg agent, 
the sun’s ultra violet light, has been removed 
A ray of frequency v sent out by a radio transmitter 
at an angle of elevation 0 will not be bent back to the 
earth again unless there are sufficient free electrons 
ui tho layer, and the relation detormmmg the number 
of electrons N requircxl is 


_ K+fc /T~177*c*' 

8 9= — r,— \./ I “ r 

li ' xmr* 


N 18 electron density , when h, the height of the layer 
IS small compared with if, the earth’s radius, this is 
approximately 

^^=sin.9+2*. 

where sp —hjR, and where e, m, and c have their usual 
significance 

^In general, if such a frequency » is chosen that 
— = * < 1 , then those rays for which am* 9>9 - 2x 
will not be returned to earth 

The method, then, consists m determining the value 
of , that IS, the greatest angle at whi^ rays are 
reflected to earth For this purpose an accurate 
determmation of 8 is necessary The working^ of the 
facsimile device between New York and England on a 
wave length of 22 m has provided an opportunity of 
accurate measurement of these ray angles 
No 3167, VoL 126] 
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sphere) These Last figures depend on the assumed 
value of V 

T L EOKSBSUiY 

Research Laboratories, 

Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Co , Ltd , 

Chelmsford, Essex 


Freabwater Biological Research in the 
Indian Empire. 

1 HAVB read with deep interest the article by Prof F 
E Pntsch under the title of “ Research m Freshwater 
Biology and the Functions of a Freshwater Biological 
Station ”, published in Natubb of Feb 16 (vol 126, 

f i 241) Work in tlus line is im]mrative m the 
ndian Empire Algological resear^ m the Indian 
Empire is still m its infancy Investigation mto the 
algm flora of this country is not only valuable for ito 
purely scientihc interest but also from a practical pomt 
of view, as hmted in Prof Fntsch’s article So far as 
my experience goes, this land is very rich m algal 
vegetation From a few bottles of algae collected 
from the Loktak Lake, Mampur, Assam, by the late 
Dr N Annandale, Dr Bruhl ^ and I have discovereil 
as many as forty three new species of algse Most of 
them were found from a small bottle in my recent 
work • on freshwater algae of Malayan waters, I have 
described four sjiecies and hve new varieties which 
appear new to science Previous works on the algal 
flora of this coimtry such as those of Turner,* West,* 
and N Carter * also confirm the prospect of a siimlar 
Ending of interesting new plants end forms peculiar 
to the Indiam soil and climate 

Not much work from the point of view of period 
loity, quauititative analysis or ecological study haw yet 
been done here except Fntsch’s importaint publication 
on ” A General Consideration of the Sub serial Algal 
Flora of Ceylon and a Contnbution to the Study of 
Tropical Algal Ecolo^ Part 1 Sub aenal Algae 
and Algae of the Inland Freshwater ” Recently, 
however, I have taken up work on the biological 
investigation of the filtei beds of Calcutta — m col- 
laboration with Rai Bahadur Dr O C Chatterjee 
(protozoologist). Dr T K Ghose (chemist), aind Mr 
K N Das (zoologist) The work, so far as results 
obtained up to now show, is of immense import 
ance from a biological jioint of view as suggested by 
Prof Fntsch It has been observed that there is a 
regular rotation in the growth of algal vegetation in 
the filter bods, which is invariably associated with 
animal organisms, such as Protozoa, sponges, worms, 
larv® of insects and molluscs sp Giowth of green 
alga predominates over the blue green ones, and 
diatoms are found either as pure formation or as 
epiphytes Synedra affinta var Jasciculata is the 
most common species present in all the filter beds 
Of the algre, Clathrocyatia aeruginosa, Volvox gUibator, 
Cladophora enspata var genutna, Zygnema sp , Tn- 
bonema bombycinum, Oloeotnchia natans, Hydrodictyon 
sp often grow either as pure or mixed formation or 
by rotation, one appearing after the other These 
grow frequently in such huge masses that they have 
to be Bciaped off and earned away in cartloads 

The life histones of these algse are intimately con- 
nected with and thus controlled by the physical, 
chemical, and climatic conditions in and around the 
filter beds Detailed algological and chemical analyses 
of this water of the filter beds are being earned on, 
and the correlation of edl the factors will, it is expected, 
throw much light on the aquatic bioloj^ of the filter 
lieds Expenments for the control of the different 
species have been undertaken with the view of keeping 
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the filter beds to a certain extent free from the crowded 
gprowth of algal vegetation, as the growth of the algee 
sometimes reaches the pomt when it chokes up the 
action of filtration Then the masses of algal vegeta- 
tion, by dislodging from the bottom, cause fissures m 
the floors of the filter beds which become the abode 
of animal organisms and thus the filter beds are 
rendered defective Algal contents of the oysters of 
the Malay Pemnsula are also being investigated 
Ttiore IS, therefore, a vast field for research work in 
various avenues for the algologists in India There is 
no doubt that biological investigations of fresh and 
marine waters of this country are of greatest import- 
ance from the points of view of pisciculture and sani 
tation , for fish, one of the important foods for human 
bemgs, are directly or mdirectly dependent on algal 
vegetation, and some lower members of algse also by 
assimilation of orgamo matters for their growth 
expedite the self -purificatory action of the water 
K Biswas 

The Herbarium, 

Royal Botanic Garden, 

Calcutta, Mar 20 


■ Brflbl, P , and Biswas, E Alg» of Loktak Lake, JUtmowt dt 0l4 
ArvUvi Somety df Bmgai No 6, leze 

• Biswas K IV Papers on Malayan Aauatio Biology 11 Fresh- 
water Alga lour of Ot federated Malay Slatee Mueeumt, vol 14, 
pp 404 4SS,pt8 3 and 4 1»28 

■ lumer W B Freshwater Alga of East India, Kunat Sv Vet Ak 
Btmdl 2S, 18BH 

• West and West O S Freshwater AIgn from Burma, Inrludlng a 
few from Bengal and Madras Ann Roy Sot Oatdm Calcutta, 1007 

• Carter.NelUe Freshwater Algwfromlndla.BeeDnfso/lAsBotanieiil 
Survey of tndxa, vol 9, No 4 1928 


The Acquired Characters of Alytes 

1 AH glad to see from Dr Walker’s letter in Natubb 
of April 1 2, p 662, that he does not dispute Kammerer’s 
work Ho is fully justified in doing so smee the visit 
of Kammerer’s teacher. Prof Przibram, to London last 
year, because Kammerer’s work was carried out under 
Prof Przibram ’s supervision and Prof Przibram, 
who stayed with me, assured me that the work was 
sound and that he himself liad seen the modified Alytes 
when alive 

But Dr Walker assorts that the work, if fully con 
firmed, would afford no proof of the inheritance of 
acquired characters because the modified Alytes, if 
replaced in the normal conditions, would m all 
probability revert to the type form This assertion 
implies a confusion of thought in Dr Walker’s nimd, 
which 18 shared apparently by many others 

It 18 no explanation of Kammerei’s results to say 
that they are due to “ the presence m the germ 
plasm of potentialities to respond m a definite manner 
to changes m the environment ” Undoubtedly this 
power resides not only m Alytes, but also m greater 
or less degree in all organisms — otherwise there would 
be no possibility of evolution The question at issue 
IS whether the exercise of this power in one generation 
affects the possibility Cf its exercise in subsequent 
generations — and Kammerer’s experiments not only 
on Alytes but also on Salamandra prove m the ’clearest 
manner that this is so Dr Walker apparently expects 
that if an animal, moved from environment A to 
environment B, responds by a change in growth and 
structure, this change should persist without alteration 
when it 18 moved back from environment B to en 
vironment A What we might reasonably expect, 
and what as a matter of fact we find, is that when the 
animal is kept for several generations in ^vironment 
B, the response is mtensified and appears earlier m 
development — in a word, that it becomes more 
engrained m the hereditary conmlex, and that when 
it IS moved from environment J3 to environment A, 
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there \b e. lag m the re assumption of ancestral 

characters 

It required, acoordmg to Kammerer, no loss than six 
generations m the modified environment to awaken 
m Alytes the ancestral potency to produce the nuptial 
pad , and the offspring of Salamandra fnacidoaa, 
which had been reared m a yellow environment, 
became yellower for the first eighteen months of their 
lives m spite of the fact that they were reared m a 
black environment Similar results were obtained by 
Durkhen with the pupae of white butterflies, and the 
cumulative effect of sucoeeduig generations in in 
tensifying acqmred immunity has been beautifully 
shown by Metalmkoff m the caterpillars of the bees* 
wax moth OaUerta 

In conclusion, let me describe a series of experiments 
carried out in my own laboratory at the Imperial 
College of Science under my supervision by my former 
colleague Dr (now Prof ) Hogben We h^ specimens 
of two very similar newts hvmg m our tanks, namely, 
the axolotl {Stredon piacifortme) and the mud puppy 
(Necturua lateralis) Both normally hve all their lives 
m water and retam external gills and open gill slits 
through life Both were fed in the same way with 
thyroid, and the miracle of the change in a few weeks 
of the axolotl into a small black land newt was 
enacted before our eyes But no amount of thyroid 
feedmg made the smallest change in the appearance 
of the mud puppy In one case the power to mota 
morphose into a land newt, though overlaid by the 
new perenmbranchiate character, still survived as a 
‘ suppressed complex ’ , in the other, owing to the 
deeper engraimng of the pereiuiibranchiate oliaresiter, 
it had apparently been irretrievably lost 

E W MacBbide 

Imperial College of Science, 

I^ndon, 8 W 7 


Adsorption on the Crystal Lattice of Cellulose 

Investigations into the adsorption of various 
substances by cellulose m the presence of dis^rsive 
mediums such as sulphuric acid, zmo chloride solution, 
etc , have resulted in some verv mterestmg observa 
tions m my laboratory during the past two years 

The more important of these will be published m 
due course, but meanwhile the nature of the blue, 
violet, and red iodine adsorptions from a solution of 
iodine m potassium iodide in the presence of the dis 
persive solutions is of considerable theoretical interest 
to those who aro'workmg either with cellulose or 
similar colloidal substances 

1 A pencil of light, passmg through a natural fibre 
of cellulose (a fiat spruce tracheid, for example), the 
latter being deeply stained with iodine by the methods 
indicated above but still translucent enough to pass 
fight, IS completely polarised by absorption 

2 Two fibres stained with lodme m this way, when 
crossed at right angles, behave like tourmaline plates, 
giving total absorption of the fight at the area of 
crossmg 

3 Microscopical analysis of this phenomenon proves 
that the polarisation of the light is caused by ultra 
microscopic crystalline particles of iodine oriented on 
the crystal lattice of the cellulose either as an isomorphic 
or an isogonio overgrowth, or mtergrowth 

4 It 18 presum^ from the optical properties of 
the smallest crystals of iodine observed imder the 
microscope that these crystaUine particles of lodme 
are rhombic pnsms 

5 The lochne penetrates mto the interior, of the 
cell walls, but the concentration is greatest on the 
surface, where it tends to develop into an actual 
microcrystallme overgrowth of iodine crystals 
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In other experiments definitely onented crystal 
overgrowths of calcium carbonate and barium sulphate 
(both rhombic) have been produced on natural fibres 
of cellulose In the case of natural dendritic growths 
(ansuig from a particle of bronze or copper) m paper, 
the actively spreadmg material during the fern like 
growth IS copper sulphide which is also rhombic m 
structure 

With legard to the blue and red absorptions of 
iodine on cellulose, which are still imder uivestigation, 
the following points may be noted 

1 It 18 expecteil that some further light will bo 
thrown on the problem of the formation of similar 
coloured adsorption compounds of iodine with other 
substances, now a subject of considerable mterest in 
colloidal chemistry 

2 This type of adsorption of one crystal lattice 
upon a second may possibly take place in the dyemg 
of cellulose The iodine stained fibres, like those dyed 
with cotton and basic dyes, are strongly dichroio In 
the latter case dichroisin is the only evidence of 
orientation, but m the case of iodine we have both 
strong dichroism and complete absorption of one ray 
giving jKilarisation of transmitted light It appears 
prob^lo that the dichroism of the dyed fibres may 
not be due merely to the orientation of the cellulose 
micellsB, but also to the crystalline structure of the dye 
micellas similarly oriented 

3 The lodo sulphates of quimne (artificial tour 
maline or ‘ herapathit© ’) which are also strongly 
dictiroic may be isomorphous crystalline compounds, 
as their peculiar optical properties are clearly due to 
similar properties in the iodine itself 

James Strackan 

Devonshire House, 

Pelham Road, 

Gravesend, Mar 3 


Atmospheric Light Columns from Artificial 
Lights 

When travelling by tram, 1 have often seen the 
light of street lamps drawn out mto beams perpen 
dicular to the direction of streaks left upon the window 
glass Effective fibres of the i leaners’ cloth are sensibly 
parallel, ami though I had mentally noted that the 
beams were due to diffraction, it had not hitherto 
seemed worth while publishing the observation 1 
would suggest, however, that it provides a simple 
analogue for the atmospheric fight columns mentioned 
by Dr Cuirio m Nature of April 6 

There can be no doubt that the vertical atmospheric 
beams are duo to horizontal particles, which need not 
be laminar as suggosteil by Dr Whipple Some readers 
may find difficulty m accepting a horizontal onenta 
tion of falling paiticles, and it is therefore of mterest 
to recall the observations of Dr John S Owens 
(BrU Assoc Bep , p 611, 1913) upon the deposition 
of silt and sand in water He found that when bodies 
of different shape (discs, rectangular plates, or rods) 
were allowed to settle in water, they settled in every 
case in the position oflonng the greatest resistance to 
movement 

Construction of a model to produce light columns 
presents no difficulty m principle , all that is required 
IS a suspension of lamellar or acicular particles within 
a transparent chamber having plane parallel sides 
I believe I have obtained an indication of the effect 
with crude apparatus, but a successful result could be 
obtained only imder rigoious conditions m which the 
effects of convection and tremor can be eliminated 
The apparently contradictory orientation of both 
lamellar and acicular particles when suspended in a 
fluid at rest, and when giving nse to the phenomenon 
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which I called ‘ »mrl opaUsceme ' (Natubb, 123, 491 . 
1929) are consistent with the principle of least action 
I should like to mention that I accept I>r A S C 
Lawrence’s suggestion (private communication) of 
the term ‘ stream «ctntt(Ia(ton ’ in place of swirl 
opalescence Hugh Nicol 

Rothamsted Experimental Station, 

Haipenden, Herts, April 6 

The New Planet 

Dans le num6ro de Nattxbf du 12 avril, p 677, le 
r^dacteur de la note “ The New Planet ” suppose 
gratuitement que j’ai conunis une erreur de raisonne 
ment dans le calcul du diamdtre photom^trique de la 
nouvelle plan6te L’mexactitude do oette supposition 
se trouve d^montr^ par ma Note, pr6sent4e a I’Aca 
d6mie des Sciences de Pans dans sa stance du lundi 
7 avnl, mtitul6e " Sur le calcul du diamdtre photo 
m4tnque du corps celeste de I’Observatoire Lowell ” 
(Oomptes rendvs, t 190, p 867 , 1930), oh se trouve 
pr4ci86ment reproduite la formule q\u m’a servi 

log^,=i(m'-m)-log''^^. 

et aussi par ce fait que le calcul bas^ sur le carr6 de la 
distance r' au lieu du carr6 du produit r'A', ne don 
nerait pas 1500 km avec les oonstantes que ]’ai in 
diqu^es (D = 53,000 km , w' = 15 0, m = 7 6, r' = A' := 46, 
r = 30, A = 29, A = 0 6, A' = 0 16) mais 6000 km En 
r6alit4, il s’^tait gliss^ dans I'Information Raptde, 
et ma premiere Note k I’Acad^mie qui en est la repro 
duotion, une simple erreur num4rique dont j’ai publid 
aussitOt une rectification F Baldbt 

Observatoire de Meudon, 

Avnl 12 


All that was stated positively m the note on 
M Baldet’s diameter of the new planet was that his 
conclusion that its diameter was only 1600 km if its 
albedo was taken as 0 16 was erroneous His present 
note IS m full accord with that statement, since he 
now gives, in Comptes rendus for April 7, a diameter 
of 2600 km , taking the albedo equal to that of 
Neptune , that would give 6000 km with an albedo 
J that of Neptune 

The note in Natube went on to say (correctly) that 
some people htul made the mistake of making the 
light vary as the inverse square of the distonce, 
instead of the inverse fourth power M Baldet’s 
letter makes it quite clear that he <lid not fall into 
this error Needless to say, the note was written and 
published before any correction of M Baldot’s original 
statement had been received 

The Wbitbb oe the Note 

Influence of Chemical Colloldlsatlon on the Anomal- 
ous Diamagnetism of Bismuth and Antimony 
It IS a well known fact that antimony and bismuth 
possess a high diamagnetism in the sohd massive 
state, the specific susceptibiUties being 0 78 x 10-* and 
1 17 X 10-* respectively at 80® C according to my 
experiments In a communication published in 
Nattoe of Nov 16, 1929, p 762, 1 report^ the results 
of the influence of particle size on the anomalous 
diamagnetism of antimony, its value fallmg on 
mechanical colloidahsation Further experiments on 
chemical colloids of bismuth and antimony show a 
still more striking Mrease 

Colloidal antuaiMfy was prepared by reducmg a 
solution of potlMlMum antimonate by sodium hydro 
sulphide 'Imis was centrifuged and the fine particles 
further purified m very dilute hydrochlonc acid and 
carbon disulphide to remove traces of iron and sul 
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phur The speoiflo diamagnetic susceptibility ob- 
tamed was 0 31 x 10-* with a particle size of about 
100 ft/t, the particles themselves appearmg as clusters 
of small particles 

In the case of bismuth, the colloid was prepared 
by reducing bismuth tartrate by stannous chloride m 
alkaline lye and oentnfugmg 'The punhed substance 
gave a diamagnetic susceptmility of 0 26 x 10‘* (Seo 
also Honda and Owen, Ann der Phys , 87, 657 , 1919 , 
where Kahibaum’s colloidal bismuth is reported to 

f ve 0 47 X 10 *, whereas in the massive state it is 
4 X 10-« ) 

These results seem to indicate that the high dia- 
magnetism of these elements and that of graphite 
(Sir C V Raman , see Natube, June 22, 1929, p 946) 
IS a crystalline property and not atomic as dia 
magnetism is generally understood to be 

V I Vaidyanathan 
Annamalai University, 

Chidambaram, South India, Mar 8 


Leaf-Curl in Cotton 

In an article entitled ‘ Cotton m Africa ” (Natube, 
Feb 22, 1930, pp 291 292), referring to cotton in the 
Sudan, it is stateil that ‘ Recently the disease known 
as loaf curl has been attacking the crops m this 
locality, and there is evidence that the jassid msect 
IB responsible for spreading the contagion The Cor- 
poration 18 now considering the desirability of breed 
ing lassid resistant strains in the Sudan ” 

Working in the Cezira area, which is by far the 
most important long staple cotton producing localitv 
in the Sudan, I have recently proved that leaf curl 
of cotton (or, as it should preferably be called, leaf 
crinkle) is transmitted mainly, if not entirely, Iw an 
at present undetermined species of Aleurodidee ( White- 
flies) A preliminary paper on the subjeit has been 
Bubmitteil for publication 

T W Kibkpatbick 

Wellcome Tropical Research Laboratories, 

Cezira Branch Laboratory, 

Wad Medani, budan 


Mounting Media for Microscopic Work 
Although, os Mr Wilfrid Marshall points out in 
Natube of April 12, there appears to be no theoretical 
advantage in using a mountant contaming dried 
Canadabalsam and a bromonaphthalene, in practice the 
mixture has the valuable property of high viscosity 
The use of a medium of high viscosity enables fresh 
mounts to be photomiorographeil at high magnifica- 
tion, usmg the microscope in a horizontal position , in 
fact, we now find it to be an advantage to use twice the 
stipulated quantity of dnetl Canada balsam in order 
to make the mountant as viscous as possible, so that 
film sections may be photomiciographed withm a few 
minutes of bemg out E E Jblley 

Research Laboratory, 

Kodak, Limited, Wealdstone, Middlesex 


An Anthropological Congress 
I HAVE to day received from the Institut Inter- 
national d’Anthropologie m Pans a copy, dated 
Feb 16, and marked ‘ urgent ’, of the circular of 
invitation to the two Anthropological Congresses to 
be held concurrently m Portugal in Septemoer 1930, 
of which I was able to give some particulars m my 
letter of Mar 16, published m Natube of Mar 29 
John L Mvbes 
Royal Anthropological Institute, 

London, W C 1, Apnl 16 
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Some Solar Eclipse Expeditions of 1930 and 1932 
Bv Prof F J 


T HJ; two total solar eclipses of this year are not 
attracting organised expeditions from Great 
Britain The first one, on April 28, was annular 
over moat of its path, though it was total along a 
narrow belt not more than half a mile wide from 
just north of San Francisco across 
Nevada and Idaho to a point 
north of Virginia City in Mon 
tana The uncertainty in the 
position of the belt was esti 
mated at a quarter of a mile, 
and totality was nowhere longer 
than 1 5 sec An eclipse of 
this kind may bo valuable for 
the investigation of the flash 
spectrum at different levels, and 
observing parties went not only 
from the nearby observatories 
of Mt Hamilton and Mt Wilson, 
but also from the Allegheny 
Observatory It is to be hoped 
that answers have been obtained 
to some of the problems which, with the anl of 
clouds, have been eluding eclipse observers for the 
past few >ears 

The second total eclipse of this vear, that of 
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Oct 21-22, 18 visible from the small island of 
Niuafou m the Tonga Islands and near sunset in 
Chile and Patagoma Totahty lasts 2 minutes 
The New Zealand government and the, United 
States Naval Observatory are sending expeditions 
to Niuafou, A recent volcanic outburst which 
partially destroyed the island will add to the chffi 
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culties which must face these parties in arranging 
their eclipse camps, but may also appreciably add 
to the interest of the expechtions Dr C E Adams 
18 going as leader of the New Zealand expedition and 
Prof S A Mitchell as leailer of the American party 


The next ethpse which is likely to be widely 
observed is that of Aug 31, 1932, visible m Canada 
and in the Eastern Unittd States (Fig 1) The 
next ordinary General Assembly of the Interna 
tional Astronomical Union will be held about a 
week later at some nearby centre in the United 
States, so that a number of astronomers from other 
continents may be expected to observe this eclipse 
alongsidt of thoir Canadian and American colleagues 
Five years ago Prof Todd began collecting 
weather observations along the track of this eclipse, 
and in 1929 Prof hlocum took over from him the 
task of collecting and collating the data He has 
published the results of the observations to date in 
Popular Astronomy for April, and with his per 
mission some of his data are reproduced here As 
wiU be seen from Fig 2, the chances of success are 
about one half at most stations between Hudson 
Bay and the coast of Maine Only the inter 
mediate stations are considered by Prof Slocum, 
who suggests that the best place for a (amp is 
some distance back from the Maine ( oast, perhaps 
between East Baldwin and Frveburg 
South of the St Lawrence River in Canada, as 
also in the States, the central line is readily ac- 
cessible by rail, and it should be easy to spread a 
number of observing parties along tin central line 
At Yamachiche, on the St Lawrence River, there 
is a large Marcom wireless station At Drummond 
ville, Sherbrooke, and Magog goixl accommodation 
would bo available, but there should be none of 
the difficulties that frequently await eclipse ex 
peditions ui out of the way parts of the world, and a 
well distributed set of parties may hope to secure a 
reasonable proportion of successful observations 
It should be added that totality lasts about 100 
seconds, that the width of the belt of totality is 
about 80 miles, and that its south western ^go 
runs from Montreal to the coast of Massachusetts 
midway between Salem and Gloucester 
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Problems of Irrigation 
By Prof B H Wilsdon 


ri^HE introduction of irrigation in an and country, 
J- along with its obvioua biesamgs, brings m 
its tram diverse problems, as do most other of 
man’s disturbances of Nature’s equihbnum The 
consequences may give rise to problems of such 
urgency that, unless solved, large tracts of land, 
after a period of fertility productive of an ever 
increasmg density of population, must lapse mto 
sahne desert or mto waterloraed marsh infested 
with malana Difficulties willbe at their worst m 
flat country devoid of dramage 

Terrain, soil and sub-soil, chmate, the design of 
imgation channels, the method of distnbution of 
water, and the habits of the cultivator, must all 
be factors which contnhute to the permanent 
success or ultimate disaster of imgation projects 
Only by the systematic study of their mteractions 
can it be hoped to secure control of effects Control 
IS perhaps too strong a word to use when the 
complex reactions which follow the apparently 
simple engmeering feat of diggmg a canal for 
irrigation are properly considered, but for the 
poesibihty of (usaater we have object lessons m 
the rumed irrigation systems of Mesopotamia and 
the Punjab, which must once have supported 
flourishing civilisations 

In the Punjab an average flow throughout the 
year of about 25,000 cubic feet of water a second 
IS mamtamed by irrigation works by which some 
10| million acres of crops are matured m land 
previously desert or precanously cultivated These 
figures omit the great areas which are now oommg 
into cultivation as a result of the new imgation 
works on the Sutlej, and greater areas, whi^ will 
be irngable when the Sukkur barrage on the Indus 
is completed 

Of tne lOJ million acres imgated m the Punjab, 
the area threatened with waterlogging has been 
estimated at 3} million acres ^ 

The new areas now bemg brought under imga 
tion are probably more liable to damage than 
those m the Punjab, smce, in general, soils become 
heavier and the fall of the land flatter as we proceed 
south 

The need for research has been recognised, but 
not too soon As a matter of Imperial interest, 
the question has been under examination for some 
time by a special committee ^pomted by the 
Committoe for Civil Research The report of this 
body will be awaited with mterest In the Punjab, 
the ommous nse of the water table m manyimgated 
tracts, the abandonment of an mcreasing acreage 
of once fertile land through actual waterloggmg 
and the spread of saline soil, could not be longer 
Ignored Some prelimmary steps have already 
own taken in an attack by scientific methods upon 
the analysis of factors, and m attempts at 
control, by the fonwtion in the Punjab under the 
Imgation Departmnht of a research organisation 
A laboratory equipped for the study of the hydro- 
dynamic and physico-chemical problems which 
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await solution is nearmg completion, and a staff 
of computers for statistical mvestigations has been 
at work for some time Already some light has 
been thrown on the gravity of the problem, and 
indications of the most feasible methods of control 
by admmistrative methods or engmeering works 
have been secured A bnef account of the results 
obtained and the problems now more clearly 
defined may, it is hop^, reveal subjects of scientific 
mterest to workers in many fields whose active 
mterest would be of valuable assistance to those 
called upon to face situation 

Fortunately, due to the foresight of a former 
chief engmeer of the Punjab — Sir Thomas Higham 
— extensive records have been kept for nearly 
thirty years of the depth of the water-table in 
selected wells scattered more or less uniformly 
throughout the imgated tracts This valuable 
collection of data, with records of rainfall mam 
tamed by the Imgation Department at sub- 
divisional stations, and the recorded volume of 
imgation water admitted to canal distributaries, 
enables statistical estimates to be made, not only 
of the present and future rate of nse of a water- 
table but also of the relative responsibility of 
rainfall, dramage, and the imgation load for the 
effects observed * 

The method of analysis adopted has been that 
developed by R A Fisher ’ of the Statistical 
Department of Rothamsted Expenmental Station 
m the exammation of the relation between rainfall 
distnbution durmg the growth of a crop and its 
yield This method was necessary, as there is 
every reason to expect that rainfall or imgation 
m excess of the normal will not have the same effect 
on the water table at different seasons of the year 
smce the quantity of water lost by evaporation, 
and able to affect the water table, must depend 
intimately on the prevailmg temperature and 
humidity Moreover, well measurements have 
only been recorded on two dates in the year, in 
June and October, and the latter are not very 
trustworthy on account of the after effects of 
floodmg due to the previous monsoon The 
method adopted was therefore to correlate the 
constants determmmg a polynomial curve fitted 
to the distribution of rainfall and irrigation in the 
year previous to the well observations, with the 
fluctuations of the sprmg levels after correction 
for secular trend Typical regression curves are 
rroroduced m Fig 1 The ordmates represent the 
effect in the followmg June of unit departures from 
the average depth of imgation on the rise of the 
water-table 

Such curves represent the result of heavy com- 
putations More than three hundred mdividual 
well records are mcluded, eewh of which is suitably 
weighted for the area of which it is taken as re- 
presentative Secular change was ehmmated from 
the record of well fluctuations by fitting an ex- 
ponential curve, departures from which were 
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correlated with the rainfall and irrigation dis 
tribution 

The available record varies from 20 to 27 years 
m the oases examined The unit of time was taken 
as five days, for each of which it was necessary to 
compute the rainfall from about fifty rain gauge 



I JO— Lower Jhclum Can«I Area, 2006 «(| rallea recorded 
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wella, M , perennial Irrigation 
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reiorded wella 0 , the water table la high and a conalderable proportion 
la Irrigated by wella 

V C C — Upper Chenab Lanai Area, 2480 aq iiillea , recorded wella 

the water table la high throughout the area and a largo proportioi 
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>1 (Upper) 2030 aq i 
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recelvea irrigation only In the aummer aeaaon A Targe ai 


stations and the records of many canal dis 
tributaries The correlations arc undoubtedly 
sigmficant according to statistipal criteria, the 
percentage of the total vanance accounted for by 
the regression bemg more than 60 per cent in the 
mean for the cases illustrated 
There is a marked uniformity in the regressions 
for the monsoon penod, July to September 
Rougl^ we see that a depth of water added to 
the surface of the soil as irrigation or ram produces 
an effect on the water table, detectable six months 
afterwards, of from one to one and a half times 
its amount This indicates that from one third to 
one half of the water must reach the water table 
from the surface, since the porosity of the soil 
may be assumed to he between 30 and 40 per cent 
The effects of imgation during the winter months 
are more diverse, as might be ex|>ected !]phere is, 
m addition to the monsoon maximum, an obvious 
tendency to attam another maximum effect during 
February and March This is most marked m the 
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Upper Chenab Canal, which differs very consider- 
ably m its agricultural regime from the others 

The winter ‘ hump ’ in the regression curve has 
afforded an instructive insight into agricultural 
practice, and has been traced very conclusively to 
wasteful irrigation The most important applica 
tion of the results has been in guiding administra- 
tive action m insistence on economy It is obvious 
from the curves that great effects are possible 
through economy, or avoidance of waste, durmg 
the monsoon, and, on certain canals, durmg 
February and March The total closing of certain 
canals for periods durmg the monsoon has been 
tried and would already seem to have produced 
promising results without undue interference with 
agriculture The effects in future years of the 
policy now adopted will be awaited with great 
mterest 

Fig 2 shows the moan observed annual rates of 
rise of the water table, averaged from 54 separate 
well records over a tract of about 2500 square 
miles in the Lower Chenab Canal The exponential 
correction for trend is also shown, as well as the 
fluctuations calculated by means of the derived 
regression equation from the recorded irrigation 
and rainfall The fit of the observed and calculated 
fluctuations m the rate of rise is remarkable 

If we assume that the rise of the water table, 
falling off exponentially as it appears to do, will 
continue unchecked, it is calculated that the water- 
table as a whole will rise another 13 feet above its 
level in 1927 This must result in a very con- 
siderable portion of the area becommg water- 
logged By a similar calculation for the Lower 



Jhelum Canal, in which the water table has ex- 
hibited a remarkable rate of rise, the correspondmg 
final equilibrium is calculated to be 56 feet above 
its present level 

A second hne of mvestigation, on which work is 
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&till m progress, has been directed to the elucida- 
tion of the causes for iluoh exceptionally rapid 
rises of the water-table as have been recorded in 
the Lower Jhelum Canal since the introduction of 
irrigation Much of the area is easily commanded 
by inundation canals, but the higher areas are 
served by high level channels from the head works 
at Rasul and Mangla Tradition states that the 
tract was once irrigated even m the higher areas, 
j)ut that “ God became angry ” and the land 


waterlogged The existence in high areas of 
abandoned wells which show signs of use, the 
curbs of which he at levels still many feet above 
the present water table, confirms this tradition 
The map (Fig 3) shows the Rivers Chenab and 
Jhelum At Kirana, near the district headquarters 
of Sargodha, occurs an outcrop of Pre Cambrian 
rocks associated with the Delhi and Aravalh series 
Similar rocks are found at Chiniot where the 
Chenab passes through a gorge, and at Shahkot 
and Sangla farther south To the north west hes 
the Salf*t{,ange wKwe rooks ranging from Ter» 
tiaries to Lower Carbomferous he unconformably 
over the Aravalh Cambrians It is a remarkable 
fact that the prmoipal incidence of waterloggmg 
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and the areas m which the rise of the water table 
has been most rapid, he to the north-east of a line 
roughly loming these outcrops with the Dehh 
ridge This suggests the possibility that the deep 
Indo Gangetic mluvium is traversed by a sub- 
merged ridge along this Ime which might act as a 
weir to head up the subsoil drainage Such a 
rock mass would account for the sensitivity of the 
water table upstream. 

It was thought worth while to substantiate this 
hypothesis by a gravity 
survey A survey party has 
now been in the field for 
three successive cold seasons, 
using an Eotvos torsion 
balance The work, which 
has been carried out in the 
field by Dr N K Bose, is 
not yet completed, but de- 
tailed results of the first 
two seasons’ work will be 
published shortly Fig 3 
shows a rough reproduction 
of the isogams with the 
omission of all detail , a 
section along the Ime X - X' 
18 also shown Observations 
have been made at more 
than two hundred stations 
in the area The greatest 
depth of the alluvium is 
calculated to be about 5000 
feet No other deterrama 
tions of the depth of the 
Indo Gangetic alluvium are 
available for companion , 
rock has never been reached 
by boring in the alluvium 
proper Extension of the 
results now obtained would 
probably be secured, at con 
Bideiably less trouble than 
18 entailed in w ork w^th 
the torsion balance, by the 
recently developed methods 
of seismic sounding It is 
to be hoped that this will 
prove possible m the future 
It 18 clear that the com 
paratively shallow sub soils 
found to the south east of the tract illustrated 
must affect considerably its dramage, but no 
quantitative estimate is yet possible The rapid 
rise of the subsoil rock at the base of the Salt 
Range is a subject of considerable geological 
interest, but no stratigraphical conclusions as 
regards the type of the unconformity should be 
based on Fig 3 

Other problems associated with irrigation must 
be mentioned only cursorily Satisfactory hydro- 
dynamic theories on which may be based equations 
for the flow of water m a deep soil are still to be 
sought Even the comparatively simple case of 
thedischargeof atubewellm adeep soil, unprovided 
with the oonvemently situated impervious layer 
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always found in theoretical descriptions, is open 
to obvious objections The most illuminating 
model of such cases appears to be that of surface 
disturbances in an infinitely deep and highly 
viscous fluid This analogy has been studied 
mathematically by Bose * 

The design of channels is determined primarily 
by the amount of silt which they must carry and 
discharge on the irrigated helds if the system is to 
remain working The transport of silt by water 
in turbulent flow, both as it affects the intake from 
the river at the headworks, and the regime of the 
canal, still awaits scientific description With the 
problems which arise in the design of irrigation 
works, m which model experiments, under properly 
adjusted conditions of dynamical similarity, alone 
enable three dimensional problems to be solved, 
enough will have been said to indicate the scope 
awaiting the application of mathematical and 
physical research 

A word may be added on the agricultural 
problems which are insejiarable from questions of 
irrigation Excessive irrigation and its evil effects 
have been mentioned, and may be regarded as a 


Scylla, between which and the Charybdis of the 
development of salinity', a safe course must be 
steered With sparse rainfall the salts carried m 
irrigation water may accumulate in the soil, so 
that a too parsimonious economy of water, or 
reversion to well irrigation without adequate re 
plenishment of the water table with fresh water, 
must result in a continuously mcreasmg salinity 
of soil and ground water It would appear that 
the only permanent solutions which can bo looked 
for in the flat alluvial plains now considered, will 
be a combination of irrigation and drainage , in 
fact, it would be safe to state that any modern 
system of irrigation in alluvial plains must be 
designed at the outset with full provision for 
adequate drainage 

Very much therefore remains to be done in 
designing effective remedies for existmg systems 
and in the physical and chemical questions of 
reconditioning damaged soils 

' Itiulky Punjab Trrmatwn Branch leavers 31 

• Wilsdon and barathy Punjab Irrigation linearch Mmoiriy vo! 1 , 
Nos I and 1 

• R A rislier Phil Trann B 218 300 1$)2j 

• \ K Bose Punjab irrigation Reef arch Vemt/iM vol 2, 1920 


Obituary 


Sir Gkorob Watt, C I E 

T he death of Sir George Watt removes a figure 
who did valuable work for India, from w hich he 
retired nearly a quarter of a century ago He will 
be always remembered for his ‘ Dictionary of the 
Economic Products of India ” Few would dispute 
the very groat value on Indian economic develop 
ment which has resulted from this publication 
Watt was bom at Old Mcldrum in Aberdeenshire 
in April 1861, the third son of John Watt Ho 
mamed in 1873 Jane, elder daimhter of Robert 
Simmio, who was Customs and Excise Officer at 
Lossiemouth A son. Dr R H Watt, and two 
daughters survive him Watt was educated at the 
Grammar School and Manschal College, Aberdeen, 
and then went to the University ot Glasgow in 1871, 
graduating M B and CM He had obtamed dis 
tinction in botany, and this led to his appointment 
in 1872 as professor of botany in the University of 
Calcutta, a post he held for twelve years In 1882 
he was appointed scientific and m^ical officer on 
the Burma Manipur Boundary Commission His 
work and enthusiasm were beginning to attract the 
notice of the Government of India, and in 1883 
Watt was appointed to the charge of the Indian 
Section of the great International Exhibition held 
in Calcutta in that year The following year he 
received the defimte appointment of assistant 
secretary for scientific purposes to the Revenue and 
Agricultural Department of the Government of 
India In 1885 he went home and held charge of 
the Imperial Indian Economic Court of the Indian 
and Colonial Exhibition, an exhibition which fired 
the imagination of the public school youth of the 
day 

By this time Watt appears to have convinced 
himself of the grave existing need for a better know 
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ledge of, and comprehension of, the value of the 
enormous number of what, faute de mteux, were 
terraeil the < conomic proilucf s of the country He 
was able to impress the Government of India with 
his views, and in 1887 was appointed Reporter on 
Economic Products to the Government, a new post 
It has been said that Watt had been turning his 
attention to this question of the economic products 
of the country and he had commenced in 1885 col 
Itcting material for the compilation of a dictionary 
on the subject With his official apointment he was 
able to take up this project seriously and by 1894 
the nine fine volumes of the “ Dictionaiy” were com 
plet^ The work was a standard one and, unfor 
tunately, owing to the unexpected demand, went 
out of print at an early date 

When Watt compiled the ‘ Dictionary ’ ’ there w as 
no Agric ultural Department to the Government of 
India, no Pusa and no Forest Research Institute at 
Dehra Dun Watt’s project was invaluable but, 
with no idea of belittling his magnificent work, it 
should lie stated that the “ Dictionary would never 
have seen the light of day had it not been for the 
loyal, intelligent, and enthusiastic assistance ac- 
corded to him by collectors and deputy commis- 
sioners of districts and their staffs, and by the 
forest officers throughout the country and the 
latter, owing to thi ir training m scientific method 
and deduction, were perhaps in a better position to 
submit reports in a readily utilisable form Many, 
if not most, of the inquiries originated with Watt, 
and circulars were issued asking for co operation in 
instituting investigations and often in carrying 
them to a conclusion, where practicable, out in the 
districts There is little doubt that Watt’s initia 
tive in this resxiect aroused the interest of many 
junior officers in this matter of economic products 
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I had not been three months m India before a 
conundrum in one of the circulars was given me to 
deal with, and several most interesting months were 
passed m endeavounng to submit a satisfactory 
solution 

The “ Dictionary ” was not intended as a text 
book or handy handbook, but it was a first defimte 
departure in the study of the economic products and 
served as the basis for the great development of this 
^study which has since come about Watt retired in 
1906, but the post of Reporter was not finally 
aboh^ed until both the Pusa and Dehra Dun In- 
stitutes were firmly established Watt’s ledger 
files, which he had maintained over a long period of 
years, were then made over to these latter He 
had also edited an invaluable pubhcation known as 
the Agncultural Ledger from 1892 to 1903, which 
was continued by his successors He was also in 
charge of the industrial section of the Indian 
Museum at Calcutta 

It was during Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty, to some 
extent due to the fact that the “ Dictionary ’ ’ was out 
of print, that Watt was asked to prepare, with the 
guidance of a small expert committee in London, an 
abndged edition of the “Dictionary ”, to be brought 
up to-date and to be issued m one volume This 
work, under the title of “ The C’ommercial Products 
of India ”, was published in 1(K)8 

Watt was president of the Pharmacological 
Section of the Indian Medical Congress m 1894 In 
1901 ho was appointed to the Indigenous Drugs 
Committee, and as secretary drafted the report In 
1903 he orgamsed an Indian Art Exhibition in con 
nexion with liord C'urzon’s Delhi Durbar 

After his retirement from India, Watt made a 
special study of cacao cultivation, visiting Portu 
guese West Africa for the purpose in 1912, and 
patented machinery for cacao manufacture He 
served for five years as lecturer in the botany of 
Indian trees at the University of Edinburgh He 
was made C I E in 1886 and was knighted in 1903 , 
he was LL D of both his old Universities, Aberdeen 
and Glasgow , a fellow of the Linnean Society , and 
had received distinctions from a number of foreign 
universities and scientific societies 

In addition to the ‘ Dictionary ”, Watt published 
“ Pests and Bhghts of the Tea Plant ” , “ Rhia and 
China Grass”, ‘ Lac and Lac Industries of India ” , 
and an important work on the “Wild and Culti 
vated Cotton Plants of the World ” 

Watt had settled at Lockerbie in 1910 and identi 
fled himself closely with local affairs, servmg on the 
Dumfriesshire County Council and Education 
Authority His death on April 2 will be much felt 
by many, and not least by the band of men who 
were identified, one way or other, with his valu- 
able Indian work E P STXBBmo 


Prof I P Borodik 

Prof Ivan Pari^knibivitch Borodin, whose 
death at Moscow wm recently announced, was a 
botanist and forester of international reputation 
Bom at Novgorod m 1847, he was educated at the 
Umversity of St Petersburg, where he became pro- 
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fessor of botany in 1887, a position he held for three 
years He then became professor at the St Peters 
burg Forest Institute, where he continued for 
thirty years This was formerlv the largest and 
probably the best equipped forestry school m 
Euro3)e, and many foreign students were attracted 
to it by the prestige of Borodin and the scientific 
staff In 1897 he founded the biological fresh 
water station which boars his name and of which 
he was director 

Borodin’s first researches were on the effect of 
light on the higher cryptoeams, and he also worked 
on respiration An early paper, however, on 
botamcal progress dunng 1877-79, indicated the 
cathohcity of his interests shown later by his pub 
lioations on mycology, anatomy, reproduction, and 
biochemistry He also wrote standard books on 
botany and agriculture 

The study of botany in Russia owes much to 
Borodin’s zeal and versatility, and this is shown by 
the numerous honours conferred upon him He 
was of strong physique and enormous energy, 
attributes which served him ui good stead in the 
arduous botamcal travels he undertook in the 
remoter parts of Siberia and the Caucasus His 
interest in travel continued to the end, and he served 
j president of the standing commission for the 
development and exploitation of tropical countries 
He held several other positions to which the term 
honorary is usually apphod, but Borodin devoted 
himself to his duties with intense earnestness and 
clear thinkmg enthusiasm He was a man with 
many friends m his own and in other countries 


Prof Herman von Iherino 

Prof Herman von Iherino, who died at 
Budingen in Oberhessen on Feb 24 in his eightieth 
year, is well known from his contributions to the 
biology and palaeontology of South America, where 
he was for many years Director of the Museum at 
Sao Paolo, Brazil 

Von Ihering was especially interested in zoo 
geography and in order to test its problems by 
venous groups of animals, specialised on land and 
freshwater moUusca and on the social insects, 
especially the wasps He had also a good knowledge 
of the South Amencan mammals, recent and fossil 
He also wrote on the Antarctic faunas, the German 
Selachians, and the fossil and bving mollusca of 
South Amenca He was a man of origmal and in 
dependent views and was often engag^ m contro 
versy, on one occasion with Ray Lankester He 
was a pioneer m the apphcation of parasites to 
zoogeography and it is often called ” the von 
Ihenng method ” 

Von Ihenng wrote many memoirs on the anatomy 
and classification of the land moUusca and on the 
biological relations of South Amenca His last 
general work was his ” Die Geschichte der Atlapt- 
ischen Ozeans ” (June 1927), wherem he summar- 
ised and restate his former conclusions, and 
advocated fundamental changes m both Atlantic 
and Pacific geography up to the middle of the 
Kainozoic era 
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After his return from South America, von Iher- 
mg was honorary professor of palaeontology m the 
University of Giessen Many of his views were 
rejected when first advanced, but are now receiv- 
ing wider recognition and acceptance 


Principal J Yttle Mackay 
John Yule Mackay, whose death on Mar 30 
we regret to record, was a distmguished student of 
the University of Glasgow After graduation in 
meihcine in 1882, he became Cleland’s senior 
demonstrator and lecturer on embryology 

Mackay was successful as a teacher, and, in 
addition, he produced original work of permanent 
value He devoted his attention mainly to the 
vascular system, and wrote a monograph on the 
morphology of the arterial arches in birds which 
was published in 1888 in the Transactionft of the 
Royal Society He was with Cleland the origmatnr 
of the ‘ Memoirs and Memoranda m Anatomy ” 
w hich was issued from the Glasgow School, and its 
first volume, published in 1889, contained an mter 
estmg paper by him on ‘ The Arterial System of 
Vertebrates Morphologically Considered ”, m which 
from his comparative observations, ho constructeii 
a scheme of the classification of the branches of the 
aorta, the correctness of which has been confirmed 
by subsequent embryological observations His 
abihty and energy were shown also in the volume 
on Human Anatomy General and Descriptive ”, 
yvhich he produced in association with Cleland 
Shortly after Mackay’s appointment to the chair 


of anatomy m University College, Dundee, he was 
selected to be the pnncipal of that College, and he 
held the dual posts until a few years ago, when he 
resigned the chair but retained the pnncipalship 
He was for many years the University represonta 
tive of the Umversity of St Andrews on the 
General Medical Council, and until recently was 
the chairman of the Education (kimmittoo of the 
Council D w 

We regret to announce the following deaths 
Dr J H Appleton, emeritus professor of i homixtry 
at Brown University, known for his work in mdustiial 
chemistry, on Feb 18, aged eighty six years 

Dr A^ph Hall, of the U b Naval Observatory, 
vice-president ui 1900 of Seition A of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, who was 
known for his work on the oi bits of planetary satellites, 
on Jan 12, aged seventy years 

Prof Conrad Keller professor of special zoology m 
the Teehnwal HighsUiool, Zurich, author of works on 
the origin of domestic animals, aged eighty two years 
Dr W A Orton, iliroctor of the Tropical Plant 
Research hoiuHlation, formerly plant patliologist m 
the U S Department of Agriciiltuie, and president m 
1921 of the American Phytopathological Soi lety, on 
Jon 7, age<l fift\ two jiars 

Dr R F Ruttan, omeiitus dean of the faculty of 
graduate studies and research at Mt Gill University, 
past president of the Royal bocioty of Panada and of 
the Society of Chemical Industry, on hob 10, aged 
seventy three years 

Prof L Vialleton, honorory doyen of the faculty of 
medicine of the University of Montpellier author of 
works on histology, evolution, and other roologual 
topics, ageil sixty nine years 


News ai 

On May 10 occurs the centenary of the birth of 
the distinguished French chemist, Francois Mane 
Raoult The son of a customs offii er, he was educated 
at Laon and Pans, became a teacher, held various 
appointments at Rheims and elsewhere, and in 1870, 
at the age of forty, succeeded to the chair of chemistry 
at Grenoble, where the remainder of his life was 
passed His earliest researches were largely connected 
with the phenomena of the voltaic cell, but his 
name is best known foi his work on solutions, which 
occupied the last two decades of his life His first 
paper on the depression of the freezing points of 
liquids by the presence of substances dissolved m 
them was published m 1878 Continued experiments 
With various solvents led him ta ^he discovery of a 
simple relation between the molecular weights of sub 
stances and the freezing pomt of the solvent which 
he expressed in the “ loi g^ndrale de la congelation ” 
He also studied the diminution of the vapour pressure 
of a solvent caused by dissolving a sutetance m it, 
and his important work m these directions was 
afterwards used by such eminent mvestigators as 
van ’t Hoff and Ostwald m support of the hypothesis 
of electrolytic dissociation in solutions An account 
of his work was given in a memorial lecture m 1902 
by van ’t Hoff before the Chemical Society, of which 
Raoult had been elected a foreign member m 1898 
A modest, retiring, and digmfied man, he lived 
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mainly for his work, the value of whicli was recogtnsetl 
by the award of prizes by the Pans Academy of 
Sciences and of the Dav> Modal of the Royal Society 
His death took plate on April 1 1001 

hOR the public Kew h a delightful pleasaiuice for 
the gardener a demonstration of achievement and a 
suggestion of jxjssiblities, and for the botanist a store 
house of information and a centre for research The 
recently issued number of the Bulletin of Miscellaneous 
Informaiion (Appendix I , 1930), comprises under this 
familiar but somewhat unatti active title, a review of 
the work of the various departments of the Royal 
Gaidans during 1029 In 192'5 work was begun on 
the formation of a National Pinotum at Bedgebury, 
m Kent, as the nearness of London is not conducive 
to the growth of conifers , and in spite of the long 
cold winter and abnormally dry summer of 1929, good 
progress IS reportcid The abolition of the penny 
charge for admission to the gardens from August Bank 
Holiday onwards is reflected in an increase m the 
number of visitors of nearly 220,000 between August 
and December, as compared with the corresponding 
penod in 1928 The hard winter of 1928-29 and the 
boisterous gales of the last two months of the year 
caused severe losses among shrubs and large trees, but 
the long hot summer gave an imusual bnlhance of 
colour to the abundant crops of fruits and bemes on 
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many of the trees, and the later mcessant and heavy 
rams effectively cleansed trees and shrubs from soot 
and dirt 

Thk more strictly botanical activities of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew, have benehteil by generous 
grants from the Empire Marketing Board, which hove 
rendered possible visits by the scientific staff and 
various collectors to different parts of the Empire 
overseas and elsewhere, resulting in valuable acces 
sions to the gardens and herbarium, and the gam of 
invaluable experience to individual members of the 
staff Mr Hutchinson’s botanical tour m South 
Africa produced a harvest of more than 3000 species, 
mcluding a large number of living succulent plants 
Work of botanical exploration has also been carried 
out in British Guiana, Persia, Somahland, and the 
Solomon Islands Considerable additions have been 
made to the herbarium, mamly by the incorporation 
of stored material An important feature of the work 
IS the international co ojieration in research rendered 
possible by an extension of the system of reciprocal 
loans between important botanical institutions , 
during the year more than 9000 specimens were 
borroweii and nearly 6000 sent out on loan Botanical 
work in South Africa will be greatly facilitated by 
an arrangement to present to the National Herbarium 
at Pretoria duplicates of authentic siiectmens in the 
Kew Herbarium The report of the museums records 
an increasing interest taken in the economic products 
of plants, involving much correspondence and dis 
ciission of home and colonial products with visitors 
The difficulty m answering questions os to possibilities 
of now crops for home or the colonies is often enhanced 
by the lack of discretion on the part of optimistic 
journalists An interesting acquisition is a new sun 
dial constructed and presented by Prof C V Boys, 
whicli was described in Nature of Deo 21, 1929 

Wk have received a letter from Prof G E Gates, of 
Judson College, Rangoon, in which he directs attention 
to the loose way in which authors of zoological papers 
still frequently refer to species of earthworms, even 
when these actually supply the material of their in 
vestigation Thus a recent writer speaks of “ the 
common Australian (Euroiiean) earthworm ” , the 
question is. What is meant ’ Presumably, says Prof 
Gates, one of the peregnne Lumbritidu, that have been 
importoil into Australia and have become acclimatised 
in settled areas around the cities But “ at least six 
species of Lumbncids have been recorded from Aus 
tralia Etsmiella tetraeira, Etsenta fcettda, AUolobo 
phora ccdigtnosa, Bimastufi constrtclus, and Octolasium 
lacteum These worms when found elsewhere are 
usually present in considerable numbers, so that to 
each one of them the adjective ‘ common ’ might bo 
applied Thus an investigator who procures his 
earthworms from manure piles might regard E Jcetula 
as the common species, while another investigator who 
gets his material from the very same locality but at a 
fhstance of a very few feet from the manure piles 
would probably find another species to be the common 
form Sunilarlv a thick grove or river bank only a 
short distance from both the preceding places might 
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have still other common species The phrase ‘ the 
common earthworm ’ m such a region must therefore 
be nearly as meanmgless as ‘ the common bird ’ or 
‘ the common hsh ’ would be ” Even though one of 
these species should happen to preponderate so largely 
mone particular place as to deserve the name, locally, 
of ‘ the common earthworm outsiders cannot be ex 
pected to know which is meant The importance of 
the matter, as Prof tJatos points out, lies m the fact 
that in such cases corroboration of the results ob 
tamed is impossible, and their value, therefore, very 
considerably diminished, because of the anonymity in 
which the animal concerned is shrouded It is not 
only the Oligocheeta which are thus cavalierly treated 
by authors , m the same paper which calls forth these 
remarks, the monocystid parasites with which the 
writer is concemeil are also left specifically undeter 
mmed 

The issue of the Times for April 26 contains a 
letter from Sir John Rose Bradford, president of the 
Royal College of Physicians, in his capacity of Chair 
man of the Harvey Church Memorial Fund, apjiealing 
for funds for the restoration of the tower of Heinp- 
steail Church, Essex, the resting place of William 
Harvey, which collapsed in 1882 An appeal was 
made in the Times lost January not only to individual 
practitioners of medicine, but also to medical corpora 
tions, institutions, societies, and schools, with the 
result that some £1500 of the £5700 reqiiiied has 
been raised The present appeal is primarily directed 
to members of the medical profession, by whom Harvey 
18 generally regardeil as second only to Hippocrates, 
but It IS hopeil that it will provoke a generous response 
from laymen as well, particularly those who can 
appreciate Harvey’s exhoitation to the fellows of 
the Royal College of Physicians ‘ to seaich and study 
out the secrets of nature by way of experiments 
The present dilapidated condition of Hemjistead 
Church has not mfreipiently createtl an unfavourable 
impression upon the foreign medical men who have 
made a pilgrimage to Harvey’s tomb A new import 
anco IS now assumed by the erection of a worthy 
memorial to Harvey at a time when, as wo noted m 
our issue of April 19, a special effort is being made 
to establish a post graduate school of medicine in 
London and to attract foreign students to Great 
Britain Donations should be made payable to the 
Harvey Memorial iimd, and may be sent to the 
honorary treasurer, Mr A W Ruggles Brise, Spam’s 
Hall, Braintree, or to Dr Arnold Stott, 68 Harley 
Street, W 1, who is joint honorary secretary with the 
Vicar of Hempstead 

An interesting tradition has long been current that 
Comenius (Jan Amos Komensky) the famous seven 
teenth century pedagogue, was invited to accept the 
presidency of Harvard College, founded m 1636 
The evidence that such an offer was made by the 
younger John Winthrop (1606-76), Governor of 
Connecticut, rests ujion the authority of two refer 
ences to it by Cotton Mather, of Boston, m works 
published in 1702 and 1726 Recently, Mr R 
FitzGibbon Young has re examined the evidence 
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(“ Comenius and the Indians of New England ”, pp 28 
Umv^ity of London School of Slavonic Studies 
Price 3« net) and, by taking into conaiiloration the 
circumstances of time and place, has conchulod that 
whilst there is dehnite evidence that Comenius was 
invited to New England, the presidency of Harvard 
was not vacant when Winthrop couUl have seen him 
Nevertheless, his pan sophic educational schemes 
receivwl the careful consideration of contemporary 
American educationists Mr Young has also traced 
Comenius a connexions with Robert Boyle, Dr 
Wilkins, Sir Kenelm Digby, and other members of the 
“ invisible college ” which was later to become the 
Royal Society It would seem that the intention of 
certain savants, both lu England and America, was 
that Comenius’s methods of instruction should bo 
apiilied to the unsuccessful attempt then set on foot 
for educating the American Red Indians upon the 
most advanced western European lines Nothing came 
of the project, but Comenius’s views can still bo 
regarded as of some historical interest 

Following the decisions at Dusseldorf in 1010, 
the sixth session of the International Congress of 
Mining, Metallurgy, and Ap[)lie<.l Geology will be hold 
at Li6ge on June 22-28 next during the International 
Exhibition of 1930 These meetings will be under 
the gracious patronage of His Majesty King Albert 
and of the Belgian Government The Congress has 
been organised by the Liftge Association of Engineers 
and the Geological Society of Belgium at Lioge, m 
consultation with the societies which took part in the 
Conference at Dusseldorf The work of the Congress 
will bo divided into thiee sections (A ) Mining 
Section, which will include reconnaissance and pre 
lirninary work, modern methods of working coal 
mines, metalliferous deposits and quarries, genera 
tion and utilisation of energy, extiai.tion, ventilation 
(gas and dust), and mechanical treatment of ores and 
coal , (B ) Metallurgy Seition, which will deal with 
blast furnace practice, steel and ferrous alloys, 
foundry work, non ferrous alloj s and fuels , {C ) 
Applied Geology Section, covering metals, fuels, 
hydrology, and geophysical prosjiecting Further 
intormation can be obtained from the general 
Bocietary of the Organising Committee, 16 Quai lies 
fitats Unis, Lidge 

Ever since its formation in 1884, the North East 
Coast Institution of Engineers and bhijibrnlders has 
paid attention to engineering education, and in 1903 
and 1907 it published reports on the training of 
apprentices After the readmg of a paper in October 
1926 by Sir T Monson entitled ‘ How should an 
Engmeer be tramed f ”, the Education (’ommittee of 
the Institution was requested to consider the tiaining 
of candidates for official positions m the engineering 
and shipbuilding mdustnes, and, in a short but valu- 
able report entitled “ Engineering Training for Officer s 
Rank”, the results of its mquiries have just been 
published ‘ Officer’s rank ’ is considered to denote 
that a person possessing it has a reasonably broad 
acquamtance with the application of scientific prm 
cipies to engmeenng, a certain amoimt of scholarship, 
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and some jiractical knowledge of all the trades or 
professions which aie employed in engmeenng works , 
while the rejiort refers mainly to the training of 
inarme and mechanical engmoers, shipbuilders, and 
naval arrliitects 

Thf Education Committee of the Noith East Coast 
Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders regards the 
obtaining of a university degree m applied science as 
assuring a satisfactory standard of scholarship and as 
the normal roatl to officer's rank m the engineering 
piofession, but one of the points stresseil in the report 
IS the desirabilitj of a preliminary framing m the 
works before the student enters upon his university 
course “ It is extremely desirable, as a prelinimaiy 
to enteimg the university, that some experience of 
handlmg and fashioning actual materials, and of 
seeing what engines and ships and their parts look 
like in different stages of their construction, should be 
acquired ” This view was supjiortod by 94 per cent 
of the firms to which a questionnaire was sent 
Apjiended to the rejiort are outline schemes of traimng 
for both the shipyaid and the engineering workshop 
The carefully considered views of the Committee will 
be read with inteiest by those teaching in technical 
schools and colleges, and the rejiort should also be of 
value to parents of boys desirous of becoming 
engineers 

The ojiening of direct elcctrual communication 
between Madiid and Buenos Aires on Oct 12, 1929, 
marked the coiiqilotion of a wonderful engineering 
feat for winch the International lelephone and 
Telegraph Corixiration deseives great credit Ihe 
ladio link installed is capable of connecting any 
telephone in the jinncipal iitios of Europe to any 
telephone in the pnncijial cities of Aigontina, Chile, 
and LTiiguay Tlie length of this link (6400 miles) is 
twice ns great as that connecting Bntnin with the 
Ignited btates The radio jiatli cuts the meridian at 
the equator at an angle of about thirty foiii degrees 
It passes through zones notorious foi atmospheric 
disturbances and through the equatorial region wheie 
radio IratiKinission is particularly subject to fading 
Devices have been installed to counteiact the effects 
of fading and, m addition echo suppiessor circuits 
which piovent the speech being reflected at the distant 
ends have been permanently installed In ordei to 
gi\o a trustworthy service ovei the entire day, three 
wave lengths are used at each transmitter A wave 
length of 15 metres (20,000 kilocycles) is employed in 
the daytime, 20 metres for sunset and sunrise con 
ditioris, and 30 metre waves (10 000 kc ) are used 
at night In order to reach Montevideo m I'’ruguay 
and some of the important cities in Argentina, it was 
necessary to jilace a telephone c,ablo under a veiy 
broad poitioii of the River Elate and to cross some very 
high mountains where snow jirevents tram traffic nt 
certain periods of the year Serious tiouble has been 
experienced in Argentina where enormous cobwebs 
are blowui by high winds into the circuits and effectively 
short circuit them In Eleclrteal Communtcatton for 
Febniaiy many details are given of the system 
Extensions have been made to Chile, which will add 
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many cities m that country to the Buenos Aires 
Madrid Imk In two years’ tune the toll plant to 
Bogota will add Colombia to the system 

Thb transmission systems for railway electrification 
which are used in the Swedish State railways are 
novel and deserve special study by railway engmeers 
We therefore welcome a paper by I Ofverhohm, the 
chief electrical engineer of the State railways, which 
IS published in the ASEA-Joumal (Allmanna Svenska 
Elektnska) for December At the end of the year 
1928, nearly six hundred miles of the State railways 
had been electrified and the electrified portion earned 
nearly a quarter of the whole traffic (in train-miles) 
of the railway system Owing to special reasons, 
alternating current was used The power required 
for the Kiruna — Biksgransen line, the so called Ore 
railway, is produced by separate generators at the 
Porjus power plant, which is then stepped up to 80,000 
volts for the transmission Imes which extend for 
260 miles along the railway, the average distance 
between the substations being about 20 miles The 
southern psu-t of the State railway from Stockholm 
to GOteborg, which is called the western trunk Ime, 
IS supphed with electrical power from the national 
high voltage three phase transmission lines The 
voltage between the trolley wires and the earth m 
the Ore railway is 16,000 volts, and the frequency is 
only 16 The important difference between the two 
sections of the State railway is that for the Ore 
railway special transmission lines and transformer 
substations had to be constructed in addition to the 
trolley lines In the latter case it was only neces 
sary to construct motor generator stations in addition 
to the necessary trolley wires One objection that 
has been often urged against the use of alternating 
current is that it would produce interference with 
telegraph and other communication cii cults The 
Swedish engineers seem to have overcome very easily 
by various methods dcscnbeil in the paper any 
troubles arising from this cause 

A Rbpobt on “ Kational Organisation and In 
dustnal Relations ”, which consists of a symposium 
of views by members drawn from the spheres of 
management, labour, and science, has recently been 
published (The Hague International Industrial Re 
lations Association, 1930 3 50 fl , Os , to Members 

of the Association, 2 60 fl , 4« ) In a pajier on 
“ Rational Organisation ”, Mr L Urwiok, director 
of the International Management Institute, Geneva, 
defines a rational or scientifically organised mdustry 
as a group of enterprises engaged m supplymg sunilar 
or allied reqmrements to the community by methods 
involving the minimum waste of either effort or 
material Rationalisation, he holds, is both an atti 
tude and a process As an attitude, it records the 
belief that a more rational control of world eoononuc 
life through the application of scientific method is 
possible and desirable^ ' As a process, it implies the 
application of scientific mtellectuol technique to all 
probl%)s arising m the orgaiusation and conduct of 
production, distribution, and consumption An im 
portant lesson which recent experiments in scientific 
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management have to teach is that the art of manage 
ment and of organismg large bodies of men mi^t d>e 
based on a searchmg mtellectual study of the under- 
lying sciences beanng on it, coupled with that power 
of synthesised expression which is the distmguishmg 
hall mark of real ability Scientifically managed in- 
dustry of the future will necessanly mvolve a sub 
stantial degree of workers’ control, but the mechanisms 
and forms of that control would accord rather with 
the findings of comparative administration than with 
any political preconceptions “ Personnel Policy and 
Procedure ” is discussed by Dr C H Northcott, 
labour manager of Messrs Rowntree and Co , Ltd , 
who holds that management should not wait for the 
workers to make a proposal Even m such matters 
aa wages, it is unfair to the workers that a grievance 
known to the management should remain uncorrected 
until complamts are made 

In the Engxnter for April 11 is an illustrated article 
on the B 8 Seapro, a fish treating vessel which has 
just sailed for the south west coast of Africa Fish 
of many kmds are caught m the waters in that area, 
some of which are only fit for conversion into food for 
cattle, pigs, and poultry , some of which are valuable 
for their oil content , others the livers of which pro- 
vide medicmal oil, and shellfish that furnish a table 
dehcacy when tinned Finally, there are other fish 
which are worth putting mto cold storage for sale at 
any convenient market To deal with these various 
classes of fish, the Seapro has been fitted up as a 
factory with hackmg machines for tearing the fish 
mto small pieces , drying machines for expelling the 
water , sterilising machmes m which the albumen w 
coagulated and bacteria killed by beuig subjected to 
high temperature , a complete tin making plant for 
makmg tins, and others for boilmg and canning cray- 
fish and for boilmg the oil out of fish livers The 
machmerv, which is driven by electric motors, has 
been constructed by Rose, Downs, and Thompson, 
Ltd , of Hull, who sjieciahse m the construction of 
fish meat plant The actual fishing will be done by 
a fleet of motor boats the crows of which will be re 
cruitod locally but who will live on board the Seapro, 
m which extensive native quarters have been pro- 
vided The Seapro is a vessel of 6306 deadweight 
tonnage, and before bemg altered for her present 
purpose was, under another name, engaged m the 
pilgrim traffic m the East 

The cost of books to the reader, relative to the 
publications of different countries and to succeeding 
years, is not easy to assess with strict accuracy, and 
on this accoimt the statistics collected by John R 
Miner must not be pushed too far (Quart Rev B*ol , 
p 508, 1920) They refer to the cost of the biological 
books received for review m 1929 by the journal 
mentioned If these may be taken as fair samples 
of national production, of the great nations Germany 
heads the list as the most expensive retailer (1 66 
cents a page), followed by England (probably meaning 
Great Bntam — 1 29 cents). United States (1 14), and 
France (0 47) The cheapest of all biological books 
are those published by the Umted States Government, 
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and next to them appear to come those of the British 
C^vemment, but this statement is founded on a 
single example only It is very strikmg, however, 
that during the four years of this annual survey, 
France has contmued to prpduce the cheapest 
commercially published scientific books, costing on 
the average less than half as much as those of any 
other country In all countries 1929 was marked by 
nsing prices, varymg from an increase of 18 3 per 
cent in British l^oks to 4 4 per cent in French , 
Umted States commercial books show no difference, 
but their Government publications have risen 9 6 
per cent The longer view shows that while British 
and American books stand now practically at the 
price level of 1926, French books in the same time 
have increased in price 34 3 per cent and German 
books 614 per cent 

D» A NonoN has contributed an article to Savotr 
(Mar 16) which again raises the problem of the 
nature and ongin of the cosmic rays It seems to be 
undecided at present whether they are electromagnetic 
waves or corpuscles Prof Millikan’s interpretation 
of the accurate absorption curves obtained by him 
and by his collaborators is not everywhere accepted, 
but, on the other hand, the evidence that the rays 
are corpuscular is as yet not completely satisfactory 
Their pleice of origin, again, cannot be regarded as 
settled in the absence of more complete statistical 
analysis of the type made by A Corhn, the acciimula 
tion of data for which is necessarily a lengthy pro 
oedure Dr Nodon has directed attention to the work 
on the cosmic rays which has been done m France 
at various times since the discovery that there was a 
real residual ionisation in electroscopes The feature 
of the French work is that it tends to show that the 
{lenetratmg radiation comes in part directly from the 
sun, and in part indirectly from the upper atmosphere, 
but not from the sun The present position is most 
unsatisfactory and it does not seem possible to pro 
nounce any certain judgment on the questions at issue 

This anthropological surveys earned o ut and planned 
by the Bemioo P Bishop Museum at Honolulu 
promise to add much to the knowledge of the people 
of Polynesia The Museum was founded in 1889 as a 
memorial to the Princess Fanahi, last of one of the 
branches of the chiefs of Hawaii, with the stated object 
of the advancement of knowledge of “ Polynesian and 
kindred antiquities, ethnology, and natural history ” 
It was reoogmsed that the problems of anthropology 
should be given a preferred position owmg to the 
rapidity with which, on the death of the older people 
and in the absence of written records, reliable sources 
of information regarding native language, music, 
myths, social organisation, industries, and history, dis 
appear In carrying out the surveys, the investigators 
have, as it were, kept an eye on the clock, reahsmg that 
vaiushmg data must be gathered at all costs, and that 
leas urgent studies may well be excluded from the 
programme of immediate work For the purposes of 
the survey, Polynesia has been divided into twteity six 
areas, and eighteen surveys have been complete or 
organised In addition to its ethnographical work, the 
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Museum has done much to elucidate the flora and 
fauna of the Hawaiian area 

The Zoological Survey of India was a fme concep- 
tion which took shape under the enthusiastic guideuice 
of the late Dr Nelson Annandale, and the report for 
the years 1926-29 shows how solid is the foundation 
bemg laid for a knowledge of the fauna of India 
Concerned equally with the field work on which 
advance of knowledge must be based, with the pre 
servation and storage of the materials collected, and 
with the identification of specimens, the Survey finds 
Its labours hampered in several directions The 
director. Col R B Seymour Sewell, suggested, there- 
fore, that besides additional staff, there was need for 
a fire proof building to house the collections, the 
library and laboratories, and of a marme biological 
station at Karachi Force of circumstances has pre- 
vented the completion of these projects, but the 
appointment of an anthropologist should be of great 
service from the point of view both of the public 
galleries and of the scientific collection of data Field 
work has been carried on in various areas, and now 
that the Chilka Lake survey has been completed, 
attention has been turned particularly to the fauna 
of the Nerbiidda River Appendices, occupying 44 
pages, give lists of collections sent out and received, 
of an impressive series of type specimens added, of 
papers published, and so forth , but in these days of 
expensive printing, full lists of specimens added to 
the exhibited collections, of odds and ends received 
for identification, or of workers who used tlie library 
or laboratories, might be omitted without serious loss 

The Zoological Society of London has held another 
most successful year According to the Report for 
1929, the number of visitors shows a decline from 
that of the previous year and the realised profit has 
fallen But the former still exceeds two millions, and 
the latter, at £12,069, is in reality an improvement 
on the previous year, since there has already been 
debited against profit a non recurrent loss of £2742 
due to the centenary celebrations The number of 
animals in the collections remains much the same 
as before — 4095, excluding fishes and invertebrates — • 
and this m spite of an abnormally high mortality 
amongst small mammals and birds which took place 
during the exceptionally severe and jirolonged frost 
in January and February of last year Otherwise 
the collections show a wonderful freedom from 
disease, for we can reckon out of count the deatlis of 
thirteen penguins imported from the hidkland Islands 
in an infected condition The gratifying decrease of 
tuberculosis, to which we have referred before, con 
tinues, the records showing ten coses fewer in mam- 
mals and eleven in birds, with only two cases amongst 
the Primates, os agamst forty one m 1926 amongst 
the mhabittwits of the old ape, monkey, and lemur 
houses — a fine justification of the new housmg pohey 
In view of the scare regardmg psittacosis, it is re 
assurmg to learn that no case of this disease has been 
detected and no outbreak of epizootic disease has 
occurred to, the Society’s avianes dunng the year 
To the Report are appended the addresses by His 
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(irace the Duke of Berlford and Sir P Chalmers Mitchell 
at the centenary celebrations, as well as shorter 
addresses by three representative delegates 

Applications are inviteil for the following appoint 
ments, on or before the dates mentionerl —A tern 
|x>mry technical assistant m farm economics under the 
Department of Agriculture for Scotland — The Estab 
lishment Ofhcer, Department of Agriculture for Soot 
land, Queen Street, Edinburgh (May 10), Designers 
With experience in the design and construction of 
light precision mechanical or electrical machinery, 
for an Admiralty establishment near lAindon — The 
Secretary of the Admiralty (C E Branch), Whitehall, 
S W 1 (May 10) A physiological botanist under 
the Director of Agriculture, Mauritius — The Private 
Secretary (Appointments), Colonial Office, 2 Rich 
inond Terrace, Whitehall, S.W 1 (May 16) A tiniver 
sity librarian for the Queen’s University, Belfast — 
The Seoretai^ to the Library Committee, Queen’s 
University, Belfast (May 16) A head of the Build 
pig Department of Leeils Technical College — The 
Director of Education, Education Department, Cal 
verley Street, Leeds (May 17) A senior science 
master at the City of Leeils School — The Director 
of Education, Education Deiiartment, Calverley 


Street, Leeds (May 17) A chief assistant m the 
Pottery Department of the North Staffordshire 
Technical College — The Clerk to the Governors, 
North Staffs Technical College, lown Hall, Hanley, 
Stoke on Trent (May 19) A junior lecturer in the 
department of inorganic and physical chemistry 
'of Bedford College for Women — The Secretary, Bed 
ford College for Women, Regent s Park, N W 1 
(May 24) An assistant horticultural adviser to 
the County of Southampton Education Committee 
— ^The County Education Officer, The Castle, Win 
Chester (May 24) An assistant director of agricultural 
education, a senior agricultural advisory officer, and 
a poultry advisory officer — The Director of Agricul 
tural Education, Agricultural btation Offices, Sprow 
ston, Norwich (May 24) A head of the mathematics and 
physics department of the Birmingham Central Tech 
meal College — The Principal, Central Technical Col 
lege, Suffolk Street, Birmingham (May 30) An 
assistant lecturer in the department of mathematics 
of the University College of Swansea — 1 ho Registrar, 
Univeisity College, Swansea (May 30) Assistant 
meteorologists under the India Meteorological De 
partment — The Director General of Observatories, 
India Meteorological Department, Poona 5, India 
(June 29) 


Our Astronomical Column 


Double Star Measures at J ohannesburg — Circular 
No 80 of the Union Observatory is wholly occupied 
with double star measures made by Mr W H van 
den Bos There are 1393 measures of 604 pairs , the 
9 inch refractor is iiseil for such pairs as are within 
Its reach , the 26| inch for more difficult ones Some 
pairs within roach of northern observers are measured 
loi a cheek on jiersonality m measuring One of 
these IS Sinus , there are five measures of the jirin 
cipal pair AB, which agree closely with the ephernens 
from Aitken’s orbit , two measures of the suspected 
third comiianion C, date 1929 213, give PA from 
B 132 6°, distance 1 64" , the note on one night is 
‘ C sharp and stellar regarded as quite certain, good 
measure ” , but a later note states that the real 
existence of U is still regardeil as doubtful A bar 
across the object gloss was found to aid observation 
in this case , there were dark lanes between the 
diffracteil patches of light , a faint object m these 
lanes was more easily seen , it is suggested that the 
(levice might be useful for Procyon Three com 
panions of Nova Pictons were measured , jKisition 
angles, 70°, 230°, 10°, distances, 0 6", 0 6", 0 3", 
dates not given An mtoresting new close pair is y 
Indi , magnitudes, 6 1,62, PA 0°, distance 0 14" 
As this stai has a parallax of 0 034" (Voute), it is 
likely to show orbital motion With the circular are 
issued twelve more sheets of the photographic star 
atlas of the southern heavens that is being made with 
the Franklin Adams camera , they are ruled with the 
hues of B A and Decl for the eijuinox of 1876 

A New Determination of the Galactic Pole —Publtca 
tton No 43 of the Gronin^n Laboratory, by Prof 
P J van Rhijn, director of the Laboratory, is taken 
up with a careful analysis of the distribution of the 
famt stars, based chieny on the photographs of the 
Kapteyn selected areas, but supplementeil by the 
Frauklm Adams photographs and some other sources 
The stars used are very much famter than those 
employed in obtaming the galactic co ordmates that 
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are in common use , it is therefore not very surprising 
to find that the new position of the galactic pole 
differs tonsidcrably from accejitod values Thus, m 
the analysis the preliminary position of the galactic 
pole was that derived by Gould , R A 121 42”> 34", 
N Decl 27° 13' , that finally adopted is 12>' 66>n, 
N 26' 30' (both are for the equinox of 1900) The 

C ' I Ration contains tables for reducing RA and 
I to this new system , the remainder of it c ontams 
extended tables of the logarithms of the star density 
for different magnitudes and m different regions of 
the sky The imjiortant result is deduced that the 
ratio of increase in the number of stars on extending 
the table from any magnitude (between the limits 
16 and 18) to a value half a magnitude fainter is 
indejiendent of the galactic longitude, and is the same 
on both sides of tlie galaxy 

Melbourne Astrographic Catalogue, Vol 3 — This 
catalogue has just been published under the direction 
of the present Government Astronomer, Mr J M 
Baldwm , most of the photographs were taken and 
measurecl under his two predecessors, Messrs Ellery 
and Baracchi It covers the zones - 69° and - 70°, so 
that about half the stars in it occur twice, smoe each 
plate covers 2° m declination There are 254 pages, 
and the average number of stars on each page is about 
200 The diameters of the star images are given, and 
a table in the introduction gives the magnitude corre- 
sponding to each diameter the faintest stars are of 
magnitude 12 9 The rectangular co ordinates x, y 
of each star are given to the third decimal of a minute , 
there are tables to facilitate the reduction to Right 
Ascension and Declination The stars used for the 
plate constants are m heavy type The reference 
numbers m the Cape Photographic Durohmusterung 
are given for all stars contamed in that work, together 
with their magnitudes The Melbourne section of the 
oatalorae extends to the south jxile, but the zones 
near the pole are very small, so that about half tiie 
whole area has now been published 
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Research Items 


Polynesian Anthropometry — Prof Wood Jonos pro 
faces a discussion of the anthropometry of the 
Polynesians in Man for April with certain preliminary 
considerations which he commends to the attention 
of anthropologists First, that the cmestion of the 
origm of the race has been obscured hy a tendency 
to confuse the point of their mixed origin with that 
of a tendency to hybridisation shown in the agelong 
toleration of admixture with alien blood , secondly, 
that anthropologists have neglected the methods of 
their fellow worfora m other branches of zoology, 
though recently Sir Arthur Keith has brought the 
study into line by regarding human races as varyingly 
perfected stages of human evolution , thirdly corro 
lation of growth must not be overlooked , for example, 
the correlation m length of vertebral column, base of 
skull, and maximum head length Turning more 
specihcally to Polynesia can anthropometric methods 
cfemonstrate, aside from lecent admixture the original 
blending of separate racial elements m the formation 
of a Polynesian type ? Sullivan’s observations wore 
summed up by him ns demonstrating two lates in 
Polynesia This was based on a method of selecting 
one characteristic and noting the status in a senes in 
regard to other features , thus from an examination 
of “ 23 tallest men ”, ”21 shortest men ”, and so 
forth But in view of the zoological jirmtiplo men 
tioned above, the results probably denote no more 
than that they represent the tallest anil shortest 
individuals witli the usual correlations of head and 
face The same distinctive classification is obtainable 
from Burton’s tables of Australian aborigines, but no 
one would suggest that this homogenoous group is 
derived from the crossmg of two racial strains The 
same criticism applies to the frequently ideated 
classification of the bones and skulls found in Knghsh 
Church crypts into ‘ conquerors ’ and ' c.onquoroil ’ — 
‘ Romans ’ and ‘ British ’, ‘ Saxons ’ and ‘ Danes ’ 

Origin of the Caste System in India — Tn the Indian 
Antiquary for March is published the first instalment 
of a discussion of the origin of the caste system m 
India by the late Mr Charles Tfill The civilisation 
of India IS utterly different from any other type m the 
world The word ‘ caste ’, of Portuguese origin, 
means * purity ’ The system is aristocratic m that 
birth 18 considered essential to the possession of certain 
quahties, yet it is democratic in the fact that theoretic 
ally the members of all the ^oups are on an equal 
footing Exjpulsion, which follows on any cause, 
however slight or accidental, loads to the formation 
of a new caste when the broach is great or intentional, 
or a sub caste when it is slight and accidental The 
result IS that there are now more than 2000 castes 
and sub castes According to tradition, the Hmdus 
were originally divided into four castes only — 
Brahmans, a spiritual priesthood, Kshatriyas, warriors 
sprung from tno arms and shoulders of Brahma , the 
Vaisyas, who provide the food, clothing, and other 
necessities of man, born of the belly of the god , and 
the Sudras, whose lot is servitude and issue from his 
feet The first three are ‘ twice bom ’ and wear the 
sacred thread, though the Vaisyas receive it only on 
mamage All Hmihis belong to one or other of these 
four original castes or classes Though similar to 
classes which once existed m Persia, Egypt, and 
Arabia, they survived m India only It is suggested 
that the caste system was inaugurated as a method of 
seourmg stability at a time of social upheaval, auoh as 
would have occurred when the rulers of the Aryans 
entered India after bemg expelled by force from their 
earlier home That the caste system did achieve such 
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stability 18 show n by the tenacity with which Hmdus 
clung to It while exhibiting apathy to all forms of 
government and changes in it The formation of 
new castes strengthens the bonds of caste, for all are 
equally a manifestation of Brahma, though of different 
qualities 

Manchurian Rodents and Disease — In the steppes 
of Asia rodents play a significant part m the web of 
Nature, mainly on account of their enormous powers 
of multiplii ation The timnelling of underground 
burrows, the destruction of vegetation, and the tilling 
of the soil are all important activities, but tor man 
their most vital part is that of possible disease carriers 
It IS imdoubted that the sudden vanishing of many 
rodent plagues is iluo to epizootics, and many sub 
stantial reasons suggest that the epizootics occurrmg 
among the rodents of the steppes are associated with 
the spread of bubonic plague, which visits the region 
almost every year Witli this possible association in 
view. Dr Wu Lion Teh, chief of tho Manchurian 
Plamie Prevention Service, Harbin, has published a 
useful account of the biology and pathology of the 
wild rodents found in Manchuiia and Mongolia (Bull 
Pekin Soc Nat Hist , vol 4, No 2, p 95, December 
1920) Several of the rodents, such as tho tarabagan 
(Arctomys bobac), the spring hares (AkicUtga and 
Dipoihpus), various voles, lats, and mice, have already 
boon found to bo susceptible to plague under natural 
conditions Moieover, by harbouring plague during 
hibernation, some carry over infection from one 
plague season to another It has boon 4hown that 
domestic rats play an important part in tho spread 
of the plague outbreaks and attention is now Doing 
turned to tho investigation of the source o! the 
domestic rat infection, whotlier or not it may bo 
c onnecteii with wild rodents 

Fluctuations ol Manitoban Grouse --bor several 
species of animals it has now been shown that 
numbers fluctuate with a fairly regular rhythm, 
although the periodicity appears not to be identical 
for all species To the growing list of regular fluctua- 
tions Norman C'ridcilo would aild the sharp tailed 
grouse and ruffed grouse m Manitoba (Canadian 
Naturalist, Apu\, 77, 1930) 1 he yeais of plenty 

of these he associates with abundant locust years, 
and traces the relationship througVi the fact that 
grasshoppers are apparently necessary food for the 
young of the grouse 1 ho reduction in numbers 
which follows years of abundance he suspects may 
bo due partly to disease and perhaps partly to the 
activities of enemies, such os goshawks But has 
the author proved his point obout periodicity at all ? 
His observations from 1914 to 1929 on the numbers 
of ruffed grouse nesting upon a 26 acre wood lot 
clearly do not establish a rhythm, for if a rhythm 
exists, it approaches a ten yearly penod, and the 
observations cover only sixteen years On tho other 
hand, the graph showing tho annual fluctuations of 
grasshoppers, sharp taiM and ruffed grouse from 
1895 to 1929 at Awemo, Manitoba, looks convmcuig 
with Its three senes of peaks occurrmg at intervals of 
ten years But the figures upon which this mterest 
mg graph is based are not stated, and we are left to 
understand that it represents no more than an ideal 
representation of tho general notes in a senes of 
journals, and therefore, that its details and fine 
agreements have no numerical sanction More 
should have been said about tho character of the 
information upon which the graph and consequently 
the conclusions are based 
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Rooting of Woody Cuttings — ^Very contrary re- 
ports have been given by different investigators as to 
the effect of the buds upon the production of roots 
on hardwood cuttings Van der Lek has recently de- 
scribed experiments which suggest that m wUlow, 
currant, and vine the production of roots is more rapid 
upon such cuttmgs when the buds are loft upon them 
He suggested that ‘ hormones ’ released from the 
developing buds might be responsible for this effect 
W A bl^ge pomts out, in a paper in the Journal of 
Pomology, vol 8, No 1, January 1930, that root pro 
duction m such cuttings is closely connected with 
cambial activity He re examines root production m 
cuttings from this point of view and confirms an early 
observation of Hartig that cambial activity begins on 
the shoots at the base of the buds and works from 
thence down the stem In these cuttmgs, however, 
cambial activity is also resumed at the base of the 
cutting 08 the result of the wound, such cambial 
activity being quite mdependent of the presence of 
buds, as is shown by an examination of intemodal 
cuttmgs, m which also cambial activity occurs at the 
proxinnal end of the isolated mternode Root pro 
duction seems certamly associated with this renewal 
of cambial activity and the effect of the buds m en 
hancmg root production m Van der Lek’s oxperi 
menta may bo associated with the renewed activity 
of the cambium throughout the length of the cutting 
as the result of the eany development of the buds 


Radioactivity of Granites and Granodiorites — Dr 
H Hirschi has recently published m the Schwetz 
Mtn und Pet Mitt determmations of the radio- 
active elements in three important groups of plutonic 
Igneous rocks The results are summarised m the 
table below, the detailed references beiim as follows 
(1) “ Badioaktivit&t der wiohtigsten Granitmassen 
doe Qotthardmassivs ’’ Bd 8, Heft 2, 318 320 , 
1928 (2) " Radioaktmtat dee Albtal imd Schloss 

berg Granite dee eudliohen Schwarzwaldes ” Bd 8, 
Heft 2, 321 322 , 1928 (3) “ Badioaktivit&t emiger 

Tiefengesteine vom nordbchen Baja California ” 
(Mexico) Bd 9, Heft 1,12, 1929 


St OotUiarit Matnf 
Oamiboden Granite 

Rotondo Granite 
Flbbla Granite 
KrlataiUna Granite 
Hedclacr Granite 
SotMem Blark fortrt 


Grailodlorlte (border 
taclos) 

Blotite hornblende 
quartz diorlte 
Granodlorlte 
Blotite granite 
Oranodlorlto 
Hornblende granite 
Morlte gabbro 
Blotite hornblende 

Granodlorlte— quartz 


Th(xl0») K( 


The Golconda Diamond Mines — The first issue of 
the newly established Journal of the Hyderabad 
Oeologtcal Survey contains the annual report of the 
Survey, but is mamly devoted to a geological and 
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histonoal aocoimt by Capt L Munn of the ancient 
diamond mmes of Hyderabad , Goloonda was formerly 
the capital of this State Capt Munn’s compilation 
IS supplemented, through the courtesy of the Royal 
Society, by a repnnt of a paper on the subject read 
before the Society by the Earl Marslial of England 
m 1677 Up to the year 1728, this region was the 
sole source of the world’s supply of diamonds, the 
Great Mogul or Koh i noor bemg among the more 
famous of the later finds The earher wealth has 
become proverbial and was responsible for the fabu 
lous tales of buidbad the Sailor and Marco Polo The 
diamonds are found in the Pre Cambrian Banagan 
pilly Group of quartzites and pebble beds oooupymg 
a low position m the Vindhyan system, and it is note 
worthy that at Wapa Karur “ an igneous pipe, or 
neck, of bluish tuff like rock exists ” No gems have 
been extracted from this pipe and the real source is 
probably hidden beneath the Deccan traps In 1890 
a modem attempt to exploit the ‘ mmes ’ was made, 
and 3444 stones were extracted before the enterprise 
was closed down m 1894 as bemg unprofitable 

Silica Class at Meteor Crater —A remarkable occur 
rence of lechatelierite or siIk a glass produced by the 
fusion of a saccharoidal sandstone at the bottom of 
the depression of Meteor Crater in Arizona is described 
by A F Rogers in the Am Jour Science, March, 
1930 The only rooks m the immediate neighbour 
hood are sandstones, shales, and limestones, the nearest 
exposed igneous rocks being ten miles away A 
temperatuie of between 1400° and 1800° C was re 
quired to transform the quartz into silica glass The 
latter occurs in comparatively large masses up to 
15 cm in thickness and could not have been formed, 
like fulgurites, by lightnmg It is equally impossible 
that silica glass could be produced by a steam ex 
plosion Barringer’s well known hypothesis that the 
crater was form^ by the impact of a huge meteorite 
thus receives strong support, for no other explanation 
has been advanced that would equally well account 
for the melting of some parts of the sandstone floor 
and the shattermg of other parts into a finely com 
muiuted rock flour 

A lOO-Ton Testing Machine —In the Engineer for 
April 4 IS an illustrated description of a new 100 ton 
electrically operated testing machine, which has been 
supplied by W and T Avery, Ltd , to the City of 
LeicestorColleges of Art and Technology The machine 
18 of the compound lever typo For tension tests 
it will take specimens up to 10 ft in length and 3 in 
in diameter , for compression tests, specimens 10 ft 
m length and up to 12 in square, and for bending 
tests specimens from 4 ft to 14 ft can bo acoommo 
dated with a maximmn width of 16 in The straming 
crosshoad la moved by three straining screws on the 
end of each of wluch is a spur wheel driven by a 
mam worm reduction gear which in turn is coupled 
to a gear box driven by a reversible variable speed 
electric motor The crosshead can be moved at speeds 
varying from in to 8 m per minute The scale on 
the steelyard is machine engraved from zero to 100 
tons by divisions of 1 ton, and a micrometer screw 
dial subdivides these readings into ton divi 

sions Mounted on the top of the steelyard column 
IS on autographic recorder 

Quantitative Analysis by X-Rays — The April num 
her of the Proceedings of the Royal Society contains a 
paper by C E Eddy and T. H on the quanti- 

tative analysis of alloys by means of their X ray 
emission spectra (see also Natube, April 5, p 624) 
The fundamental assumption made is that the ratio 
of the number of atoms of two elements m an alloy 
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IB equal to the ratio of the mtensities of corresponding 
hnes m the X ray spectra of the elements, provided 
that the Imes are excited imder eqmvalent conditions, 
and that the elements are nearly equal in atomic 
number The experimental detormmation of the 
relative mtensities of the hnes is made by making 
the alloy the target of an X ray bulb, and analysmg 
its emission spectrum by a rotating crystal spectro 
meter with photographic registration, the blackening 
of the X ray him, as measured by a Moll recordmg 
microphotorneter, bemg correlated with the correspond 
mg intensity of the X-rays by the usual mothoils 
In general. Prof Laby and Mr Eddy’s results are 
more satisfactory than thoso of earlier workers m this 
field They have paid some spoeial attention to 
alloys m which the element to be ostimateil is present 
to the extent of less than one per cent, to which it is 
often difflcult to apply other methods of analysis, 
especially when only small samples of material are 
available, and have also obtained good results fur 
traces of lead m zinc, a case in which the elements 
differ widely m atomic number and for which a 
modified method had to be dev isod 

Measurements at High Voltages - The amount of 
power absorbed by the dielectric m an electric cable 
when working under various conditions is considered 
by many manufacturers to give valuable information 
as to the quality of the cable In a paper on low 
power factor measurements at high voltages, which 
was road to the Institution of Electrical Engineers on 
April 4, Dr E H Rayner, W O Standring, and R 
Davis, of the National Physical Laboratory, give a 
critical study of the various methods adopted in 
practice for measunng these dielectric losses When 
a high voltage is applied to unloaded mams, the ratio 
of the power absorbed to the product of the volts and 
amperes, that is, the power factor, is generally very 
mmute In this case the measurement of power 
presents many difficulties, as a small difference in the 
phase angle between the current and the pressure 
may make a large difference m the power measuied 
A standard air condenser, the difference between the 
plates of which is variable, has been constructeil It 
18 suitable for use with 100 kilovolts When the 
distance between the plates is 10 cm , the capacity, 
or, as it IS now called, the capacitance, is 000 c g s 
units Ihis condenser, when used with a Schering 
bridge, is found to give very accurate results When 
using wattmeter methods of measurement, it was 
found that the non inductive resistances or ‘ resistors ' 
were often affected by stray capacitance currents 
These errors could be eliimnated if the resistor were 
shielded at every point by an oloctric field mam 
tamed at its own potential The resistor used con 
sisted of water flowing in tubes, and these were sur 
rounded by others at the same potential It was 
found possible by this compensation to keep the 
electric current m the water in phase with the applied 
\ oltage Compared, however, w^tfi the air comfenser, 
a resistor usmg a closed water circuit was relatively a 
troublesome piece of apparatus to use During the 
experiments, the resistivity of the water was well 
maintained at 30,000 ohms for four months 

Carbonisation Tests — It is frequently important to 
be able to estimate the value of a coal for carbonisation 
purposes by tests which can be earned out m the 
laboratory All such tests exhibit the defect that 
large scale results cannot be exactly reproduced, and 
certam factors are necessary to correlate tlrtse with 
laboratory results The Gray Kmg assay was devised 
at the Fuel Research Station for the evaluation of 
coal for purposes of carbonisation at low temperatures 
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— 600® — and the appropnate correlation has already 
been mode In Fuel Research Technical Paper, 24 
(H M b O 1030, Od net), an account is given of a 
modification of the assay whereby higher tem 
peratures ore used and conditions conducive to 
secondary decomposition in the retort are provided 
Factois which enable the results obtaineil with this 
new apparatus to bo interpreted in terms of gas works 
( nrboiiisatum have been determined 

Fires m Bunkers and Cargo Coal — The transport 
of coal bv sea is fraught with a serious hazard of fire 
which continues to take a heavy toll in spite of genera 
tions of experience, and although radio communication 
has removed the worst terrors The hazard has been 
the subjwt of repeated mquiry, and again, recently, 
by the Fuel Research Board, which has investigate 
336 hres m bunkers and cargo coal in 272 ships ( Fuel 
Research Special Report, No 5, London H M Sta 
tionery Office 2s ) The net result of this inquiry 
IS that 86 per cent of these fires could be assigned to 
definite and ascertainable causes, avoidable by suit 
able precautions Only 14 per cent of the accidents 
wore so unaccountable as to leave unavoidable spon 
taneous combustion as the only assignable cause All 
fuel is liable to spontaneous combustion under certain 
conditions which coal chemistry has brought to light, 
and it seems that this fire loss is one which oouki 
almost be avoided by the application of existing know 
leiige Shipbuilders might remove hot pipes and other 
sources of heat from bunkers or holds ami design ven 
tilation systems so as to avoid leadmg air into large 
masses of coal m conhneil spaces Shipowners might 
maintain bulkheads sound and tight Certain pro 
cautions might be taken at coal staithos in the loading 
and trunmmg of coal In short, a little sf lentific know 
ledge might leaven the practice of coal handling and, 
to judge from this report, a handsome ilividend 3iould 
accrue to both shipowners and underwriters 

Utilisation of Salt-Lake Deposits — The great mineral 
wealth which is available in the form of salt lake de 
posits 111 various lands has up to the present, been 
very incompletely utihseil, except for tlio extraction 
of ordinary salt Prof B Panteleymonoff, of tho 
Acewlemy of Sciences in the Ukraine, contributes an 
article to the Chemiker ZeiUing of P'eb 22 on the pro 
gross which has been made since 1923 in the exploits 
tion of Russian salt lake deposits at the Rapa works 
The article is wiitten exclusively from the industrial 
point of view, and is not concemeil with the groat 
mass of purely scientific work which has alreaily been 
carried out there Among the problems investigated 
on tho technical side is tho pioductioii of compounds 
of magnesium and halogens The magnesia obtained 
is of a high degree of purity Iodine appeals to be 
confmed to thoso lakes whuh are in tho neighbour 
hood of petroleum deposits, and tho problem of its 
satisfactory extraction has not been completely 
solved The possibility of the early exhaustion of the 
lodato deposits in Chile lends mtorost to this problem 
Magnesium chloride is perhaps the most important 
of tho produrts obtained, owing to tho fact that its 
extraction leads up to the production of potassium 
chloiide and magnesium sulphate from the mother 
licmors The extraction of magnesium chloride from 
salt lake deposits is a more difficult problem than that 
of its production as a by product of the Stassfurt 
deposits Bronune is either extracteil with a solvent 
or recovered by distillation The systematic design 
and development of undertakings for the utihsation 
of these deposits is of exceptional interest not only 
m Russia bfit also in America, France, Italy, and other 
countnes which possess salt mines 
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The Unsaponiiiable Fraction of Certain Oils 


TN attempting to concentrate the fat-soluble vita 
mins, mvestigators submitted the fats or oils 
contaming them to saponification, and found that 
they pas^ unchanged mto the unsaponihable frac 
tion Subsequent work, especially in connexion with 
vitamin A, has led to increased knowledge of the 
constituents of this fraction of a number of natural 
oils and fats, although the identification of the vitamin 
itself has not been successful At the same tune a 
certain amount of attention has been directed to the 
physiolomcal functions of some of these constituents 
It may be of mterest to review briefly some of the 
more recent work on this subject 

Fish Oils Chemistby 

It IS only natural that the unsaponiflable matter of 
cod liver oil should have been thoroughly investigated, 
considering its importance as a source of supply of 
vitamins A and D , much attention has been devoted 
to it, especially in Great Bntam and Japan Its con 
tent of unsapomfaable matter is, however, only small, 
about 0 7 pier cent of the oil , and half of this consists 
of cholesterol In the other portion, Drummond and 
his colleagues have identified small amounts of 
squalene C,oH«„ and batyl alcohol C,iH 440 , they 
also found a small quantity of a hydrocarbon (un 
identified), but considered that the mam constituents 
are one or more unsaturated alcohols, possibly oleyl 
or selachyl alcohols (J C Drummond, H J Channon, 
and K H Coward, Btochem J , vol 19, p 1047 , 
1926 , J C Drummond and L C Baker, »6td , vol 23, 
p 274 , 1920) Nakamiya and Kawakamt {Scvent 
Papers, Inst Chem Phys Res , vol 7, p 121 , 1927) 
claim to have isolated, amongst other products after 
the hydrogenation of the cod hver on concentrate, 
nonacosane CuM,, and batyl alcohol, but the identi 
fled compounds constitute only a small portion of tlie 
whole They were, however, unable to detect squalene 
m their samples of cod hver oil Weidemonn con 
aiders that the alcohols present are more unsaturated 
than selachyl alcohol (Btochem J , vol 20, p 686 , 
1926) 

Certain other fish liver oils contam larger amounts 
of unsaponiflable matter, which is more easily frac 
tionated than that obtained from cod liver oil That 
from the Greenland shark has been mvestigated by, 
amongst others, Drummond and Baker (loc cit ) and 
Weidemann (loc oit ) It contains about 16 per cent, 
of which cholesterol constitutes only about 14 per cent 
Squalene is present in mmute amounts (0 6 per cent 
of the unsaponiflable matter) , the rest of this fraction 
consists chiefly of batyl (about 20 per cent), selachyl 
(CjjHijO.) and oleyl (CigH,jOH) alcohols The pres 
ence of the last two was mdicated by the detection of 
batyl, and probably octadecyl, alcohols after hydro 
genation 

The hver oil of the Japanese shark contains about 
6 per cent unsapomfiable matter Small amounts of 
cholesterol and possibly squalene were detected , 
ohimyl alcohol (C„H 4 o 04 ) is present to the extent of 
about 20 per cent, whilst the rest of the fraction is 
composed chiefly of selachyl alcohol 

Drummond and Baker r^uced chimyl alcohol with 
hydriodic acid and obtamed cetyl iodide and isopropyl 
iodide their results mdicated that the alcohol is a 
monoglyoeryl ether of cetyl alcohol Heilbron and 
Owen have shown that batyl alcohol is an ether of 
octadecyl alcohol and glycerol , it probably has the 
formula CH. (CH,)., 0 CH (CH.OH)*, since it is 
optically inactive (Drummond, Chem and Ind , vol 
49, p l.T. 1930) 

The hy^ocarbon squalene contains six double 
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bonds , It forms a charactenstio hexalwdrochlonde 
by wluch it can be easily identified Channon has 
mvestigated its distribution m certain fish, and found 
It to be present m the liver oils of only thr^ members 
of the Squalidffi family it has, however, also been 
foimd m the livers of certain Japanese elasmobranchs 
{Btochem J , vol 22, p 61 , 1928) It seems un- 
likely that it can be derived from the food , m any case 
it was not found m the samples of plankton exammed 
The unsaponiflable matter of the liver oils of these flsh 
formed a very high proportion of the oil, 67 73 per cent, 
other fish contamed up to 33 per cent In general the 
unsaponiflable fraction was considerably greater than 
in mammalian livers It was noticed that m the 
Selachii there was an inverse relationship between the 
amount of imsaponifiable matter present and its sterol 
content, independent of whether squalene was present 
or not There appears to be no relationship between 
the sterol and squalene 

Fish Oim Physiology 

Channon has mvestigated the results of administer- 
mg certain of these higher alcohols and squalene to 
mammals He found that rats absorbed a eortam 
amount of the latter when fed m daily doses not 
exceedmg 0 076 oca day or mixed to the extent of 
1 per cent m the diet In some of the experiments 
the faeces were collected diirmg their course and 
worked up at the end with the livers and bodies of the 
animals , m others, only the livers were examined for 
the presence of squalene (Btochem J , vol 20, p 400 , 
1926) The farces were extracted with alcohol and 
ether, and the extract then treated as the other 
material Saponification was followed by ether ex 
traustion of the unsaponiflable matter, which was agam 
saponified and the solution extracted with ether 
Cholesterol was removed with digitonm and the mother 
liquors extraicted with ether The residue, after 
removal of the solvent, was agam dissolved m ether, 
and dry hydrochloric acid gas passed through the 
solution The squalene hexahydroohloride so ob 
tamed was recrystallised fi om acetone In one experi- 
ment, 2 77 gm squalene were given to each rat over 
a period of 6 weeks , 1 7 gm was excreted The 
unsaponiflable matter m the liver was increased up 
to 2* times that m the controls on the same diet and 
was half as much again m the carcass (without hver) 
The cholesterol content in the liver was doubled 
The squalene actually recovered from the liver, how- 
ever, only accounted for about half of the unsaponifi 
able matter left after removal of the cholesterol The 
increase m the cholesterol with increase in the total 
unsaponiflable matter is the reverse of the relationship 
found m the fish oils mentioned above 

In further experiments with Collinson (Btochem J , 
vol 22, p 391 , 1928) it was found that rats absorbed 
about 0 045 gm daily of oleyl alcohol and ph 3 rtol, 
0 03 gm up to 0 09 gm of cetyl alcohol, and 0 017 gm 
of cholesterol the two latter were given m dispersion 
m olive oil Phytol appeared to be more readily 
absorbed than oleyl alcohol These two increased 
the amount of unsaponiflable matter m the liver, and 
at the same time the cholesterol content was raised 
Cetyl alcohol had no influence upon this fraction of the 
liver fat The administration of cholesterol mcreased 
it four tunes, and the whole of this mcrease was 
accounted for by the deposition in the organ o^ 
cholesterol itself It was also observed that the 
solubilities of these alcohols m bile follow the same 
order as the degrees to which they are absorbed 
From some experiments of Mellanby with emulsified 
fat and squalene, it appears that particulate abaorp- 
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tion of fatty substances may occur m the mtestuie, 
but only m the pi^sence of bile 

These results M to a re exammation of the question 
as to whether liquid paraffin can bo absorbed from the 
gut , rats and a pig were used (Channon and CoUmson, 
tW , vol 23, p 676 , 1929) Reliance was placed 
on the lodme value of the unsaponifiablo fraction of 
the hver, together with an estunation of its cholesterol 
content to determine the presence of paraffin in this 
organ The rats were given 5 per cent paraffin m the 
diet for five weeks, the pig 100 c o daily, mixed with 
gum acacia mucilage and a little food, for about eight 
weeks The imsapomflable matter in the livers of 
the paraffin fed rats was mcreased 40 per cent , the 
cholesterol percentage was reduced, but the absolute 
amount was unchanged as compared with the controls, 
the iodine value of the non sterol fraction was 31 
msteaMl of 119 Similar results were uhtamed m the 
case of the pig , m addition, a saturated hydrocarbon 
was actually isolated The non sterol fraction (ex 
{pressed as a percentage of the liver weight) was 
mcreased 3j) times in the rats and 2} times m the pig , 
but its lodme value in the latter was decreaseil to a 
third of that of the control 

Mammalian Oils and Fats 
Channon and Marrian have found an unsaturatod 
hydrocarbon in mammalian liver, which is probably 
not squalene, although closely allied to it (Bxocliem J , 
vol 20, p 409 , 1926) The unsapomfaable material 
was prepared fiom the livers of the pig, sheep, ox, 
horse, and man , the yields were 0 3 0 4 per cent 
More than half of the material consisted of cholesterol, 
and pigments were also present The hydrocarbon 
was obtamed os a crystalline hydrochloride or an 
amorphous bromide, both of which are insoluble in 
ether, whereas the cholesterol compounds are soluble , 
by use of either method the hydrocarbon can bo 
separated from the latter Considerable purification 
was effected by making use of the fact that the hydro- 
carbon 18 insoluble m methyl alcohol, but it was not 
obtained in the pure state It could not be distilled 
at 2 mm Hg pressure, decomposition occurring The 
hydrochloride and bromide were analysed, but mole 
cular weight dotermmations could not bo earned out, 
since the hydrocarbon was not prepared in the pure 
state, and the salts aie very maoluble and decompose 
at high temperatures No squalene was found in those 
livers The same hwlrocarbon has also been detected 
by Drummond and Baker (loo oit ) in sheep liver fot 
Certam members of the petrel family store m their 
stomachs an oil, to which attention has been directeil 
from the fact that it contains vitamins A and D 
Rosenheim and Webster have exiunined the stomach 
oil of the fulmar petrel, which breeds on St Kilda 
{Btochem J , vol 21, p 111 , 1927) It was found 
that the oil is a liquid wax containing nearly 40 per 
cent of unsapomfaable matter , unsaturated higher 
alcohols and clupanodomc acid were found to bo 
present, but there was only a small amoimt of 
glycerol , cetyl alcohol was not detected In many 
respects the oil resembles sperm oil The authors 
suggest that the bird uses the oil as a preenmg 
material Both vitamins A and D were present 
Leigh Clare has also found vitamin D in the stomach 
oil of the Austrahon petrel or ‘ mutton bird ’ {xbtd , 
vol 21, p 726 , 1927) Carter and Malcolm have 
also carried out mvostigations on mutton-bird oil 
(xhtd , vol 21, p 484 , 1927) They consider that it 
consists largely of cetyl oleate together with esters 
of related amohols and acids , it contains only tiaces 
of glycerol and little cholesterol The ongm of the 
oil IS obscure Experiments indicated that it could 
be digested tn vUro by pig’s pancreatic hpaae, and that 
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small amounts could be absorbed by the cat or the 
rat , cetyl alcohol in olive oil was also absorbed by 
the latter animal, a result which was confirmed later 
by Channon and CoUmson, as mentioned above 
Carter and Malcolm suggest that the presence of the 

011 in the stomach may ho accidental, and that it is 
the tail gland secretion which has been swallow^ 

Etheb solublb Substances in Plants 

Channon and Chibnall have invostgated the ether- 
soluble substances of cabbage leaf cytoplasm {Bto 
chem J, vol 21, pp 226, 233, 479, 1112, 1927 
vol 23, pp 168 and 176 , 1929) The material was 
prepaid by minomg the leaves with water and squeez 
mg through silk , the filtrate was then heated to 70”, 
when the cytoplasm was coagulated, and could be 
collected and pressed to free from excess water The 
dried material was powdered and extracted with other 
From a third to a half of tlio total cytoplasm was 
extracted from the leaf , the ratio of the jirotom to 
the ether soluble substances present is 3 to 1 The 
total amount of the latter m the leaf cytoplasm is 
about 3 5 per cent of the total leaf solids Further 
fractionation was obtained by the use of solvents , 
soluble in acetone ether but insoluble m light petroleum 
are the pigments, chlorophyll 9 3 per cent, carotm 

0 6 per cent, and xanthophyll 0 8 per i ent of the total 
ether soluble material , soluble in ether acetone and 
light petroleum, the glycerides and waxes — the fatty 
acids accounting for 17 5 per cent and glycerol for 

1 3 per cent, and unsaturated unsapomfaable matter 
consisting of sterols 4 6 per cent, and umdentifa^ 
compounds, probably alcohols and hvdrocaibona 
13 3 per cent The fraction insoluble in ether acetone 
could be subdivideil into a fraction insoluble in hot 
acetone — talcium phosphatidate 18 4 per cent, 
umdontifaod calcium salts, possibly of fatty acids and 
phosphoiio acid 6 0 per cent, and an unidentiftetl iron 
compound 3 0 per cent, and a fraction soluble in hot 
acetone, the saturated misaponifaable matter consisting 
chiefly of nonacosane and di n tetrodecyl ketone, 

12 3 per cent There is an apparent loss of 14 per 
cent dining the fractionations the greater part of 
which 18 due to meihamcal working losses, but it is 
possible that 6 per cent represents some other com 
pounds, possibly hydroxyacids 

In the glyceride fraction, the results obtamed sug 
gested that palmitic, steal ic, linolonic, and hnolio 
acids were present, and possibly oleic at id also , palm 
itic accounted for two thirds of the saturated acids 
and stearic for the remainder The yield of fatty 
acids was higher m winter cabbage, that of the 
saturated unsaponiHable matter lower m winter than 
in summer 

Considerable attention was directed to the phos 
phatides , little if any phosphohpm was detected, the 
major part of the ether soluble phosphorus being 
present m the form of the calcium salt of a diglycende 
phosphoric acid The free acid and its lead salt were 
prepared, and barium glycerophosphate was also 
made from the former The fatty acids present m the 
molecule appear to be stearic, palmitic, Imolemc, 
Imolic, or possibly oleic The greater part of the 
acids m the molecule is imsaturated, whereas m 
leoithm and kephalm saturated and unsaturated acids 
are present m oquimolecular proportions The authors 
consider that idiosphatidic acid may be a precursor 
of the lecithm and kephalm found m animal tissues 
rather than an rn tafro decomposition product There 
IS already evidence m existence that calcium can be 
extiacted from tissues with the kephalm fraction 
The aoid is a brownish od, soluble in organic solvents, 
shghtly soluble in water , the sodium salt is soluble 
m water, slightly soluble in cold alcohol, and insoluble 
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m ether , the barium, calcium, and lead salts are m- 
soluble m water, acetone, and alcohol, but soluble m 
ether 

Nearly one- hall of the phosphatide fraction is 
soluble m hot acetone After purification by sapom 
fication, reorystalhsation, and distillation, a matenal 
resembling paraffin wax was obtamed, but the melt 
mg pomt was mdefinite, mdicatmg that it was a 
mixture By fractional distillation at 0 1 mm 
ressure and crystallisation from benzene alcohol, the 
ydrooarbon was obtained m the pure state 

The formula was confirmed by X ray analysis The 
higher boilmg fractions from the distillation were 
treated with hydroxylamme , the ketoxime was 
separated from the hydrocarbon by means of its 
greater solubibty m light petroleum and acetone, 
and the ketone finally regenerated by botlmg in 
hydrochloric acid alcohol X ray analysis mdicated 
that It was either CH* (CH,),-CO (CH,),,CH. or 
CH, (CH,)„ CO (CH,),s CH* , both were accord 
mgfy synthmised, when it was found that the sub- 
stance was di n tetiadecyl ketone Nonocosane and 


the ketone occur m the ratio of 3 to 1 Small quantities 
of other unidentified substances are 6tlso present m 
this fraction of the cytoplasm 

Maclean and her co workers {Bwchem J , vol S3, 
pp 107 and 634 , 1920) have also isolated from cab- 
bie leaves nonocosane and di n tetradecyl ketone , 
from spinach leaves, however, the hydrocarbon 
hentriacontane, was obtamed 

In conclusion, it may be mentioned that Madean 
has isolated from yeast fat a second sterol which she 
has named ‘ zymosterol ’ The crude sterol was 
separated, by recrystallisation from alcohol, ether, and 
acetone, into the less soluble ergosterol, m p 168 6°, 
and a sterol, m p 108* 109° (zymosterol) (*6td , vol 
22, p 22 . 1928) The latter is dextrorotatory (m 
ethereal solution), the former tevorotatory (m 
chloroform) It probably has the same number of 
ethenoid linkages as ergosterol and a very similar 
structure , it is precipitated by digitonm, but shows 
no selective absorption m the ultra violet It cannot 
be converted mto vitamin D by irradiation (tfetd , 
p 980) 


International Congress of Archaeology and Anthropology, Portugal, 1930 


T)EADERS of Natubb will have in mmd the recent 
criticisms of the mtemational etandmg of the 
congresses in archaeology and anthropology which 
have been held since the War under the auspices of 
the Institut International d’Anthropologie of Pans 
These were summarised in the leadmg article in our 
issue of Mar 1 In the recently issued annoimcement 
of the Congress to be held in Portugal on Sept 21-30 
next, it would now appear that the promoters hope 
to meet objections which have been raised on the 
ground that the Congress is not truly international 
in character by mdicatmg that this congress will be 
a contmuation of the older senes of the Inter 
national Congresses m Anthropology and Prehistoric 
Archaeology, of which the last was held at Geneva m 
1912 The mvitation is issued jointly by the Conseil 
permanent du Congr^ International d’Anthropologie 
et d’Aroh6ologie Pi^histonque and the Institut Inter 
nationtd d’Anthropologie It is announced as the 
“ XV* Congris International d’Anthropologie et 
d’Arch6ologie Pr^histonque ” and the “ iv' Session de 
rinstitut International d’AnthropoIogie ” , finally, it is 
pointed out that the meetmg oomcidee with the fiftieth 
anmversary of the Congress held in Lisbon m 1880 

While welcommg with all good will this expression 
of the desire of the members of the Institut that the 
congress should be regarded as truly mtemational, it 
must be pomted out that it is not sufficient to call 
it so, or even to aimounce that it is a contmuation of 
a former congress which has not met for eighteen 
years The only mtemational element in the organisa 
tion 18 the committee m charge of the preparation of 
the scientific proceedmgs, which, it is understood, has 
no executive power and on which Great Britain is not 
represented The committees responsible for local 
arrangements at Coimbra and Oporto naturally are 
entirdy local, but the publications committee is 
French with two exceptions The real executive of the 
Congress, we presume, is constituted as before The 
invitation is issued from the 8i6ge Social of the Institut, 
namely, the ficole d’ Anthropologie, and not from Lisbon 

Of the “ Conseil permanent " of the older Congress, 
M Marcellm Boule is a member of the Coimt6 
d’Honneur, and M Pittard represents Switzerland 
on the committee in charge of the preparation of 
the scientific proceedmgs 

The Congress will be divided mto sections, of which 
the first will deal with questions of morphological 
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anthropology and fimctional ethnology, among the 
points specifically mentioned in this division bemg the 
methods of antliropology and especially the mter- 
pretation of statistics, the human brain from the 
racial point of view, endocrmology and human mor- 
phology, and the relation between the yellow races of 
Africa (Bushman) and the yellow races of Asia 

The second section will deal with human palason 
tology and prehistorio arcbieology, in which the 
question of the Kitchen midden people of Portugal, 
Armonca, and Denmark will be discussed Another 
subject will be the distribution of cereals m neolithic 
times as well as the origin of domestic animals, 
particularly the dog 

The thira section will deal with heredity, eugemos 
and cognate subjects, mcluding criminology and 
psycho sociology 

The fourth section is of a comprehensive character, 
covermg ethnography, folklore, Imguistics, rehgions, 
€uid human geography One topic of discussion 
specifically mentioned is the geographical and ethnic 
ongmof theAungnacians Primitive survivals among 
oivilisetl peoples should give nso to hvely discussion 

The session will be formally declared open by His 
Excellency the Mmister of Pubho Instruction, Prof 
Gustavo C Kamos, on Sept 21, at Coimbra, and a 
dinner will be given by the Rector of the Umversity 
on the same day On the followmg days, after the 
work of the sections has closed, conversaziones or 
illustrated lectures will be given m the evenmg On 
Sept 26 on archseological excursion will be mode to 
Figueira da Foz on the w^ to Oporto On Sept 26 
the Congress reopens at Oporto, on the evening of 
which day there will be a folk-lore fete at the Pmais 
du Cnstal, and on Sept 27 the Congress will be 
formally declared closed, a banquet bemg held after 
wards On Sunday a motor expedition of archaeo- 
logical mterest will be made to Guimaraes and Citania 
de Bnteiros The Congress will arrive at Lisbon on 
Monday, Sept 29, at midday A formal reception 
will bo held by His Excellency General Carmona, 
President of the Portuguese Republic, and the 
followmg and final day will be spent m visits to 
museums and other places of mterest 

Intimation of intention of attendmg the Congress 
and subscriptions should be GMldressed to le TWsoner 
de rinstitut International, 16 rue de I’^oole de 
M6deome, Pons (6*) 
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Lime Requirement of Soil 

A SURVEY of the results from hmmg experiments 
m progress during the laat twenty five years at 
the Tennessee Agricultural Station was given by Prof 
C A Mooers m his address as vice president of 
Section O (Agriculture) of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science at the recent Des 
Momes meeting, and has now appeared in Hctenee, vol 
71, p 81 The mvestigations have been earned out 
m the laboratory m conjunction with open air lysi- 
meters of two types, one containmg surface soil only, 
the other havmg in addition an under layer of heavy 
loam subsoil 

One of the early disoovenes was the fact that sihca 
readily combmed with carbonate of lime with the 
formation of calcium silicate, a form of calcium more 
suitable for clo,ver8 than the carbonate The idea 
that lime exerts a ‘ burning ’ effect on soil humus has 
been refuted, neither calcium oxide nor hydroxide 
produemg increased oxidation until their conversion 
into carbonate or silicate, and even then the increase 
was temporary only As regards base exchange, the 
generally accepted view that potash is liberated by 
liming 18 shown to be erroneous, a normal application 
of lime actually repressing the leaching of this element 

Concemmg the relationship between calcium and 
magnesium, new light has boon thrown on many of 
the older studios Limmg with Viumt lime or high 
calcic limestone was found to mcroase the calcium and 
depress the magnesium outgo, whereas additions of 
magnesium had the reverse effect Treatment with a 
calcium magnesium compound such as dolomite had 
the same result as the addition of magnesium only, 
thoRO findings explaining the harmful action of high 
calcic limes on a magnesium lovmg plant such as 
tobacco 

The question of the effect of liming on the oxidation 
of soil sulphur and nitrogen is also discussed, and the 
availability of added lime shown to decrease with 
time The chief discovery made at the station, how 
ever, is the formation of ternary systems such as 
CaO AljOg CaSO* by the action of aqueous solutions 
of calcium hydroxide and sulphate on aluminium 
complexes Such systems are of low solubility when 
alkalme, but readily soluble in neutral or acid media 
The reaction can be used to determme the reactive 
amount of alumina and silica, and is promising as a 
method for measuring the colloidal properties of a soil 
It has already proved invaluable m affordmg an 
explanation of the disintegration of concrete under 
oertam conditions which can now be avoided 

In conclusion. Prof Mooers emphasises the im 
portance of lysimoter experiments for both the chemist 
and plemt physiologist 


Prickly-Pear Control in Australia^ 

HIKE attempt that is bemg made to control the 
* prickly pear menace in Australia by biological 
means is a practical experiment of great interest and 
importance The imtiation and progress of this work 
has already been referred to m the columns of Natuiie, 
and the most recent report on the subject has lately 
come to hand 

Smee the year 1926, the measures taken to combat 
the scourge have greatly reduced, if not entirely 
arrested, its yearly sprelad to unmfested territory 
The policy of the Pnckly Pear Board has been to 
introduce and acclimatise insects mimical’ to the 
growth of all the naturalised species of this plant 
In carrymg out this scheme, the natural enemies of 
prickly pear m North and South America have been 
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contmuously investigated smee 1920, and a number 
of species introduced, under adequate safeguards, 
into Australia The cochineal insect, Dactylopma 
tomerdosua, is now so widely diffused that there is 
scarcely an area of prickly pear m Queensland or New 
South Wales which is not infested by this insect The 
plant sucking bug, Ghehntdta tabuUUa, has multiplied 
and spread m enormous numbers, and the red spider, 
Tetranychiia opunttw, giies every promise of soon 
extendmg throughout the length and breadth of the 
pnckly pear area The moth Cactoblastve cactorum 
18 a more recent mtroduotion , about 300,000,000 
have been liberated since 1920, and it is believed that 
within two or throe more years it will become general 
m the desired areas It is estimated that 30 000 acres 
of pnckly pear have been destroyed by this insect m 
about the last twelve months 

In this maimer a complex of insect enemies has been 
established Some species have naturally proved 
more successful than others, and their combined eflforts 
are already bnnging about a considerable measure 
of control of this pest plant Its reduction is most 
noticeable m certain scrub areas where it once formed 
a barrier impenetrable to animals In the heart of 
the infested country it is now possible to travel for 
100 miles without seeing any flourishing plants The 
production of fruit and now growth has become greatly 
diminished, fewer seedlings are able to become estab- 
lished, while large clumps of plants are being gradually 
sapped and destroyed 

On present indications, it is reasonable to expect 
that vast areas of pnckly pear will bo freed withm 
a few years Too much confidence of complete 
eradication is to be deprecated, as the proolem 
has not yot been solveil, but the future prospects 
give reasons for optimism The experiment has not 
yet had a long enough lease to enable an estimate to 
be mode of the possible influence of such factors as 
varying or extreme fluctuations of climate, disease, 
ancl native insect parasites on one or other species m 
the complex that is being built up Indigenous 
parasites and predators have indeed turned to some 
of the introduced insects but, up to the present, the m- 
fluence they have exerted has not appeared to be great 
Although such enemies need close observation bemg 
kept on their activities, there is no need for premature 
or undue alarm that they will materially vitiate the good 
results that are bemg achieved ADI 


University and Educational Intelligence 

Cambridqk —The Cavendish professor has an 
nounced that the first course of Scott Lectures will 
bo given by Dr Niels Bohr at the Cavendish Labora 
tory at 4 46 P M on May 12, 14, and Ig, The subject 
will be “ The Principles of Atomic Theory ” 

Oxford — ^Discussion still contuiues on the pro 
msal to use the sum of £100,000 realised by the 
Radcliffe Trust for the establishment of an astro- 
nomical observatory m South Africa The advocacy 
of the scheme by Prof H H Turner is criticised by 
Prof Lindemann on various grounds , he doubts, for 
example, whether any special benefit would result to 
Oxfoni m relation to other centres of astronomical 
study Moreover, the climate of Oxford is not con- 
spicuously worse than that of Greenwich, Edinburgh, 
or Cambridge , while even if it be allowed to be un- 
suitable for ‘ positional ’ astronomy, there are many 
other Imea ot astronomical and meteorological re 
search which are m need of assistance, and could well 
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be pursuetl m Oxford m consonance with the design 
of the founder of the trust To this Prof Tumor 
rephes that the scientific activities of Oxford are not, 
and should not be, confined to the actual precincts of 
the city , that additional observatonoe in the southern 
hemisphere are really needed , and that there may 
be a danger of undervaluing ‘ positional ’ astronomy, 
which has conspicuously proved its importance, in 
comparison with the more recent development of 
astrophysics 

' The Rockefeller Medical Fellowships for the academic 
year 1930-31 will shortly be awarded by the Medical 
Research Council, and applications should be lodged 
with the Council not later than J une 1 These Fellow 
ships are provided from a fund with which the Medical 
Research Council has been entrusted by the Rocke 
feller Foundation and are awarded to graduates who 
have had some trauimg in research work ui the primary 
sciences of meiiicine or m cluucal medicine or surgery 
and are likely to profit by a period of work at a uni 
versity or other chosen centre m the United States 
before taking up positions for higher teaching or 
research in the British Isles In special circumstances 
the fellowships may be tenable at centres of research 
not in America A fellowship held in America will 
have the value of not less than £350 a year for a smgle 
fellowi with extra allowance for a married fellow 
Particulars are obtainable from the Secretary, Medical 
Research Council, 38 Old Queen Street, Westminster, 
S W 1 

The Salters’ Institute of Industrial Chemistry is 
offermg a limited number of fellowships for chemists 
of piost grailuate standmg, the object being to afford 
additional and special training at home and abroad 
preparatory to a career m industrial chemistry The 
normal value of eewh fellowship is from £260 to £300 
Applications must reach the Director of the Institute, 
Salters’ Hall, St Swithin’s Lane, E C 4, by June 2 
The Institute will also, m July, allocate a limited 
number of grants m anl to young men and women 
employed in chemical works in or near London who 
are desirous of fitting themselves for a career in 
chemical industry The lateet date for the receipt 
of applications by the Director is June 7 

The Mmistry of Agriculture and Fisheries is offei ing 
until June 16 a number of agricultural scholarships 
for students who propose to take up posts as agn 
cultural organisers, teachers, or lecturers in agri 
culture , also research scholarships in agricultural and 
vetermary science In addition, it is prepared to 
receive up to May 15 applications for grants in aid of 
scientific investigations bearmg on agriculture to be 
carried on m connexion with a university, university 
college, or other approved mstitution or society m 
England and Wales Applications for all of the fore 
going should be sent (upon forms A 472/T Q , 
900/T Q , and A 63/T G respectively) to the Secre 
tary. Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 10 White- 
hall Place. S W 1 

Dahiel C Jacklino, of San Francisco, president 
of the Utah Copper Company, has made provision 
for the establishment at the Missouri School of Mmes 
and Metallurgy at Rolla, of which he is a graduate 
of the (lass of 1892, of the Jackhng Foundation for 
edu(»ition in the sciences and arts ^rtauung to the 
mineral industry, the purpose of the Foundation being 
to offer loan funds and provide scholarships and specud 
educational features not ordinarily provided for at 
State schools The ij]^undation may eventually 
total £120,000 ’«(M^«ms amount £20,000 is to be used 
as loon fimds and the income from the remainder for 
scholarships and special educational purposes 
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Histone Natural Events 

May 6, 1915 Thunderstorm — During the evening 
a thunderstorm of unusual violence broke over the 
emtre of London Between 8 30 p m and 10 f m 
more than two mches of ram fell over an area bounded 
by Piccadilly Circus, Euston Road, Shoreditch, and the 
Strand, the amount reachmg 3 00 in at Holbom and 
3 12 m at New River Head Practically no rain fell 
south of the Thames 

May 8, 1663 Thunderstorm and Flood — Concern- 
mg this Pepys wrote (May 15) “ Strange were the 

effects of the late thunder and lightning about a week 
suice at Northampton, coming with great ram, which 
caused extraordinary floods in a few hours, bearmg 
away bridges, drowning horses, men, and cattle Two 
men passing over a bridge on horseback, the arches 
before and behind them were home away, and that 
left which they were upon but however one of 
the horses fell over and was drowned Stacks of 
faggots earned as h^h as a steeple, and other dreadful 
things , which Sir Thomas Crew showed me letters to 
hun about from Mr Froomantle and others, that it is 
very true ” 

May 8, 190s Great Eruption of Mont PeUe 
(Martinique) -For two weeks begmnmg on April 25, 
the volcano had been ai tive, throwing out columns of 
ash and steam About 8 a m on May 8, a dark cloud 
was seen to issue from the volcano Sweepmg down 
the slope with great velocity, m two minutes it reached 
Saint Pierre, the chief city in the island The blast was 
tornadic in its violence, its heat was withering, and it 
seems to have been charged with incandescent par 
tides The whole city was wrecked and, with two ex- 
ceptions, all its inhabitants were killed, as a rule 
instantaneously, the number of dead m bainte Pierre 
and its suburbs being reckoned at not less than 30,000 
The area of complete destruction was a sector about 
8 sq miles in area, and as a rule its boimdanes wore 
sharply dofmed There was no flow of lava and no 
large portion of the crater was blown away, though it 
18 estimated that the discharge of solid matter por day 
was greater than that of the sediment carried down by 
all the rivers m the world combined The sound of 
the explosion was heard at St Kitts and St Thomas 
(210 miles and 360 miles) Brilliant after glows were 
observed at Honolulu, Madeira, Slough, Berlin, Bom 
bey, and elsewhere 

May 9, 1818 Drought — At Trovereux, near Limps- 
hold, Surrey, it is recorded that after a deluge of ram 
on May 8, no further ram foil until Sept 5, being 
17 weeks and 1 day, during which all vegetation was 
completely burnt up 

May 9, 1867 Shower of Hazel Nuts — On the night 
of May 9, during a violent rainstorm, a remarkable 
shower of ‘ berries ’ fell in Dublin, on both sides of the 
river They were described as having the form of a 
very small orange, about half an inch m diameter, 
black in colour, and when cut across seeming as if 
made of some hard dark brown wood They fell with 
such force that even the police were forc^ to seek 
shelter The ‘ bernes ’ were afterwawls identified as 
hazel nuts which had been partly fossilised m a peat 
bog How they came into the air is not known 

May 9, X877 Chilian Earthquake Sea-waves — ^The 
epicentre of the earthquake lay about 90 miles south- 
west of Iquique The sea waves were observed at 
different places along 2200 miles of the South American 
Coast They swwt across the Pacific and were re- 
corded m New Zealand (6600 miles). New South Wales 
(6800 milee), and so far as Japan (8900 miles) 

May 9, 1893 Early Season — ^The sprmg and early 
summer of 1893 were among the earliest on record m 
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the British Isles “ Stimulated by continued heat 
vegetation of all kinds was forced on rapidly, and 
without any check worth mentioning, into leaf and 
flower, and m some cases into fruit, Tong m advance 
of its usual time Even in parts of Scotland straw 
berries were gathered in May and new potatoes and 
peas ready for use ” (Report on the Phenologioal 
Observations, p 127 ) In south west England the 
greater bmdwe^ was in flower on May 9, five weeks 
in advance of its usual date, and even in western 
Scotland it was only two days later The foliage of 
trees was abundant and well developed, flowering 
trees and shrubs bloomed with extraordinary freedom 
In the fields and hedgerows flowers were abundant 
and followed each other in rapid succession, but the 
dry and forcing weather weakened the plants them 
selves and they soon faded Insects were verv numer 
ous, and the swarms of wasps amounted to a plague 
The earliness of the seasons was maintamed into the 
autumn, and the harvests began everywhere at almost 
unprecedenteil dates, but were very poor over most 
of England 

May 9, 1919 Cloud formed by Aeroplane ~ Durmg 
a high flight over Germany, the aviator observed that 
at a height of 28 000 feet a streak of cloud formed 
behind him This clouil attained a length ot about 
40 miles, then gradually spread and develojied into a 
typical cirro cumulus cloud, about 3000 feet broail 
Similar phenomena were repeated on May 1 1 On 
both days the weathei conditions were inclined to 
thunder, and it seems probable that the exhaust gases 
'.upplieil condensation nuclei to the air, thus giving 
the necessary stimulus to cloud formation 

May 10, 1879 Meteorite --Diuing the afteniooii a 
groat meteorite fell and burst near Esthorville m Iowa 
The largest fragment lecovorod weigheii more than 
400 pounds This is the laigost meteorite in America 
which has been actually observed to fall 


Societies and Academies 

Londok 

Geological Society, Mar 26 W Campbell Smith 
A classification of some rhyolites, trachytes, and phono 
litos from part of Kenya Colony, with a note on some 
associatetl basaltic rocks Conmarison of specimens 
collected on two expeditions by Prof J W Gregory m 
1893 and 1919, previously descnbetl by Dr G T Prior 
(1903) and Miss A T Neilson (1921), supported by 
some new analyses has leil to a revision of the 
nomenclature — T N George Ambocaelut Hall and 
certain similar British Spirifendas The British forms 
do not exhibit the features emphasised by Hall in his 
description of AmbocoBlta , in particular, they differ 
in the surface ornament, m the cardinal process, and 
in the musculature of the dorsal valve Two new 
genera, distmguishod one from the other by details 
of ornament and cardmal area, are therefore established 
for their reception, and it is proposed to create a new 
subfamily for the reception of Amboceelta and the 
new genera The later portion of the paper consists 
of a detailed description of the British species from 
the Devonian, Carbomferous, and Permian systems 
Some of these are new 

Lmnean Society, April 3 — H Lister Observa 
tions on the comparative morphology of the protozoan 
fauna found m the paunch and reticulum of rumi 
nants The actual speoies vary with the geogrwiical 
environment of the host By using suitable ow|turo 
media euid a specially designed miorooulture moubator, 
they have, durmg the present mvestigation, been kept 
^ve for longer periods than hitherto The cultures 
have shown that the bacteria inevitably introduced 
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with the protozoa render the medium acid, and that 
this proves fatal to them — -H S Holden home wound 
reactions m Anhyropterxs corrugata The tissues of the 
fossil fern Ankyroptens corrugaUx show well defined 
wound reactions In the root these consist of irregularly 
disposed wedges of meiistem and are confined to the 
cortex In the stem, wounds usually take the form of 
irregular cortical fissures bordered on either side by a 
stnp of menstem In the jietiole, where the wound is 
superficial, a pad of healing menstem is developed, but, 
where it is deep seated, the vasoutai tissues may be 
involved — J M Cowan Botanital exjiloiation 
through North West Persia A brief survey of the 
vegetation of Iraq and North West Persia observed on 
a tour made on behalf of the John limes Horticultural 
Institution and Kew Gardens 

Optical Society, April 10 T Smith ('harts for 
simple two and three thin lens problems A variety 
of charts tan bo tliawn each ot which turnishos 
complete first order information on systems ton 
structetl fiom two or three tbm lenses — M O Pelton 
The liistio of textile fibres is due to a geometrical 
property of transparent tylindncnl filaments with 
polislKxl sulfates homo of the factois notably 
double lefractiou and diffraction wlrth might affect 
lustre are disciisstd and a method is suggested for 
mtasurmg lustrt basotl on the high lights visible on 
a < urvetl lustious surlace -W D Wright A re 
tit torininatioii ot the mixture 1 111 vt s of the spectrum 
The paper tlest nbes a method that has boon tie 
veloped for calculating the sensation cutves and 
inixturo curves from an average set of tiiihiomatic 
toelllcients and the standard liimmositv curve 
without rocoiiise to aiiv further cxjiorimontal data 
A complete table of coloui imxtuie data is given 
The practical value of ditferint niethoils ot colon 
inetry and the most desiiable prirnariis for use as 
reference standards are briefly discussed 

DlTBtlN 

Royal Society, April 2 — J Joly The application 
of gamma radiation to deep seated tumours The 
applicatoi opeiates on the principle ot a pseudo 
focus, formoil by the coiivergenie of two inclimsl 
gamma ra> beams intorsoctuig at the tumoui The 
beams ate kept m fontinual rotation round a vertical 
axis whili at the same time they aie earned along a 
path doternuuod by a template whic h has been 
derived flora X ray exploration of the tumour The 
movements are (ontrollod by clockwork, and the 
whole applicator, m certain cases, may be worn by 
the patient without seiious mconvonietice The 
7 radiation may be derived from radon tubes or 
radium tubes such os aio used m needle radio therapy , 
some twenty five or thirty such tubes being packed 
into each radiator — ] Reilly and D T MeSweeney 
A study ot the polysaccharides (I’t 2) 

Geneva 

Society of Physics and Natural History, Feb 6 — J 
Briquet The number of carpels in the flowers of 
Campanula The character of the trunery and penta 
niery of the gyneecium plays an important part m 
the systeiiustics cif this genus Now the author has 
observed that both those arrangomonts occur m the 
flowers of Campanula Medxum It is therefore neces- 
sary to review carefully the behaviour of various 
speoies and to modify the diagnoses and analytical 
tests — J Briquet The carpology of the genus 
Mantxaalca Cass The author s studios have proved 
that the genus MavMaalca has been erroneously joined 
to the genus OeHUturea — E Briner, J P Lugrin, and 
R Monnier The action of nitrogen peroxide and of 
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sulphur (lioxido on lime, calcium carbonate and calcium 
phosphate The study of these reactions has been 
undertaken methoditally with the aid of the technique 
utilised in the laboratory for work on gases, and it has 
led to the proof of the attack, m the absence of water, 
of calcium carbonate by nitrogen peroxide and by 
sulphur dioxide The reactions differ from those 
takmg place in the presence of water — L Duparc and 
L Galopin The pnenoorystals and microlites of the 
plagioclascs of the Abyssinian basalts The authors 
have recogniseil six types of rocks, aphyrio, porphyiio 
felspar, augitic, porphyric, dolentio or ophitic, and 
finally a tokeite type In the porphyric types the 
microlites of the mass are more acid than the phono 
crystals A difference in the same direction but to a 
less extent exists also in the augitic an<l ophitic typos 
— L Duparc and Ch Wakker The auriferoi|8 layers 
of bt YriPix Tlie authors have studieil several 
deposits of the region now being worked Nearly 
everywhere traces of workings are found dating from 
the Roman occupation The aunferous quait/ is 
always found associated with granulites ami )iegma 
tites traversing and penetrating the schists At Chom 
the auriferous quartz forms veins of variable thitkness 
reaching sonietinies two to three metres It is also 
in the form of auriferous quartz veins that it is found 
at C'hainpvert, la Tournerie, and la FagossiSro — G 
Ladame The metalliferous deposits of Mt Chemm, 
Valais The author distinguishes three groups of 
iloposits, (1) magnetite, (2) marbles (3) fluorspar and 

?[alena '1 he magnetite ajipears to have been worked 
rom the time of the Roman occupation Its mode of 
formation cannot bo specified On the other hand, the 
fluorspar and the galena are clearly in veins 

Rome 

Royal National Academy of the Lincet, Dec 15 — 
S Franchi Iho Franco Italian border between the 
Folle del Pi< colo S Bernardo and the Colle della 
Seigne, to the south of Mont Blanc — E Raimondi 
The geodetic curvature on a surface, and Liouville’s 
foimula - L Laboccetta General method for the 
constiuctioii of Fourier’s ‘ separate functions ’ and of 
De La Vallde I’oussm’s ‘ characteristic functions ’ - 
G Mazzone-Sangiorgi The first elements of a new 
general theory for the motion of waters and other 
fluids (2) Seven different cases of jets are considered, 
the results obtained in each instance being in complete 
accord with those derived from the author’s theory -- 
A de Mira Fernandes Odographic systems — A 
Tonolo Integration of the Maxwell Hertz electro 
magnetic equations The author’s method of inte 
gration, published m 1910, is extended to the more 
general form of the Maxwell Hertz equations of the 
electrodynamics of bodies at lest The resulting 
forrnulse, although comi>lex, are simpler than those 
obtained by Tedone iii 191b — M Lecat Relations 
between the behaviour of a binary system on dis 
tillatiou anti the course of the temperature-vapour 
pressure curves of the components The conditions 
for determining if any particular binary system is or 
18 not azeotropic are considered — Remo de Fazi and 
F Monforte New reaction of aldehydes (4) Acenaph 
thene and cyclic aldehydes do not form condensa 
tion products, although, m presence of concentrated 
sulphuric acid, they give a characteristic colour re 
action If the acenaphthene is converted mto 
acenaphthenone, this condenses with cyclic aldehydes 
to productsgjwhioh also give the colour reaction 
general for^waee aldehydes Gughalmelli and Del 
men’s view that the coloration is clue to condensation 
products of fluoreno is not in accordance with the 
experimental results —A Cavinato New mvestiga 
tions on euolase Euclase from Valle Aunna 
Analysis of this euclase gives results m agreement 
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with the molecular ratios, SiOj RjOj RO H,0 
= 1 98 1 2 1, and, if constituents present in small 
proportions are neglected, the formula becomes 
HBeAlSiO, Thus the accepted formula, based on 
Damour’s analysis, is confirmed, and that given by 
Rommelsberg disproved •— Giulia Martinez Basalt 
from Cucchiara Zejipara near Guspini (Sardima) — 
G Pupilh Periodic respiration causer! by sympathic 
otomv — S Ranzi Experimental embryology of the 
cyclostomes --P Pasquini Nervous relations of the 
transplanted eye and olfactory organ m axolotl 
embryos — G Pollacct and Mana Bergamaschi 
Demonstration, by means of dimethylhydroresoromol, 
of the formation of formaldehyde in living plants 
during chlorophvllic photosynthesis Experiments 
made with water plants in presence of dimethyl 
dihydroresoromol {‘ dimodon ’) demonstrate the forma 
tion of formaldehyde when the conditions necessary 
for ehlorophylhc synthesis, namely, presence of 
carbon dioxiao and ( hlnrojihyll and ac tion of light, 
are fniflilcd The dimedon has a narcotic effect on 
the plants, but rloos not kdl thorn, since after the 
experiment the jilants are still capable of ossimila 
tion R Savelh and N Soster Apogamocaipy m 
Cticttrhifa pepo ami Cucurbita moachata — L S Da 
Rios buction fans and imgs 
Vienna 

Academy of Sciences, Jan 23 — K Morsch The 
action of chloral hydiate and hydroxylamirie on the 
isomeric phenylene diamines — F Holzl, R Kugerl, 
and K Rokitansky The mobility of some ions con 
taming iron (1) Comparison of simple and complex 
iron salts — G T Whyburn ( 1 ) Derived contmua 
dividing the jilane — (2) A theorem on derived con 
tiniin of the plane connected in detail — (3) Con 
nocted quantities completely dissectible — (4) Iln 
divided elemental quantitios from connected point 
ciuantities — L Kober The distribution of masses on 
the earth s surface The ratio of the surfaces of con 
tiuents to oceans is about 1 to 24 The ratio of the 
densities of land to sea is about to 1 Surfai e and 
density of continents and oceans are recqirocally 
proportional Assuming heights of continents equal 
to depths of oceans, then the weight of the continents 
IS eijual to the weight of the oceans — F Machatschek 
Romaiks on tho question of the distribution of masses 
on the earth’s surface The ratios just ipioted are 
changed if the continental shelf is reckoned with tho 
continents 

Jon 30 — A Sommerfeld The paramagnetic forces 
of the raro eaiths — £ Beutel and A Kutzelnigg 
Contributions to analysis of luminescence ( 1 ) - G 
Lock Derivatives of phenyl ether ( 1 ) Mono nitro, 
ammo and oxy derivatives — K Beaucourt Con 
stituents of resin (2) Dehydrogenotion of boswelhmc 
acid By tho action of selenium or palladium on 
incense resin, a mixture of aromatic hydrocarbons is 
produced — T Pintner Tetmrhipichua from Pacific 
Grove, Cal , U S A — H Hornich The characteristics 
of c onnexion tm groeaen and im kletnm — A Rollett 
and O Schneider Resms and resinous substances 
(7) Tolubalsam — F Morton Report on a botanical 
expedition to Guatemala, 1928-29 

Feb 6 — R Janoschek Strata sequence and strati 
fication of the Miocene of Ritzmg Bur^nland — O 
KOhn The Danic stage m the Alps and Carpathians 
— L Waagen The geological structure of the 
Eichkogel near Rem, not far from Graz — O Gugen- 
berger The Cardita strata m Middle Cannthia and 
their fauna (1) Broohiopoda 

Feb 13 — K Menger The introduction of complex 
numbers mto general metrics — P Gross Mid K 
Schwarz Salting out — K Federhofer Kineto 
statics of systems moving on surfaces 
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The Yield of Coal Seams 

AN important paper on the yield of coal seams 
was road by Messrs Booking and Bailey 
before the South Staffordshire and Warwickshire 
Institute of Mimng Engineers in February last, 
and a separate copy has just reached us The main 
object of the paper appears to bo to point out that 
the generally adopted basis of calculation of the 
yield of coal seams, namely, 1200 tons per foot 
thickness per aero (or, as it is often put, 100 tons 
per inch thickness per acre), is too low and that it 
would be safe to substitute a higher figure The 
authors exjilam that by the thickness of a coal seam 
they mean not the true thickness as measured 
between roof and floor at right angles to the seam 
itself, but the vertical thickness of the coal seam 
This method of calculation is of course quite sound 
and has the advantage that the dip of the coal 
scam need not enter into the calculation The 
generally accepted figure is one that has been used 
for a very long time , among the interesting manu 
scripts in the library of the North of England 
Institute of Mining and Mechanical Engineers, one 
of the most interesting is tho journal of John 
Watson, a local miiung engineer of considerable 
reputation and eminence m tho latter part of the 
eighteenth century This journal contains the 
following entry under date of July 19, 1746 

“ An Acre of Coal or the Coal that lies under An 
Acre of Land in a Six foot Seam will Produce 143 
Tens of Coal at 22 Waggons to a Ten and 10 Bolls 
to a Waggon and 30 Gallons to a Boll according to 
tho best computation ” 

Apparently a ‘ ten ’ of coal varied somewhat in 
weight, but was about 60 tons, so that the above 
quoted figures come out at about 1200 tons per 
foot per acre, and apparently mining engineers 
have been content to use this ancient figure without 
inquiring too closely whether it applies to present- 
day conditions or not There is, however, an 
important point which has not been brought out 
either in tho above paper or the interesting dis- 
cussion that followed it, namely, as to what pre- 
cisely IS meant by the yield per acre The authors 
and all the speakers who took part in the discussion 
appear to have taken this phrase to mean the 
amount of coal got from an acre actually worked 
out The other sense, m which the above phrase 
IS more generally employed, is as a basis for the 
calculation of the amount of coal that may be 
expected from an estate of a given acreage, under- 
lain by coal seams of a given total vertical thick- 
ness, before mining operations have commenced on 
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the estate in question In other words, the esti- 
mate of 100 tons x>er inch per acre refers to the 
amount of coal that can be expected to be produced 
by an estate of given size, making due allowance 
for all possible faults, dykes, and ‘ wants * of any 
kind due to geological conditions as well as for the 
coal necessarily left behind in pillars, barriers, etc 
It must also be remembered that this estimate 
apparently originated in the Great Northern Coal 
field whore bord and pillar working is customary 
and where it is not unusual for ‘ stocks ’ of coal 
to bo left behind surrounded by goaf, which are 
usually too badly crushed to be worth getting 
Furthermore, this calculation also makes allow 
ance for the shaft pillars, that is, for the coal left 
to support the shafts and the buildings and machm 
cry round about the shafts , theoretically, all the 
coal m these pillars should be won before the col 
liery is finally abandoned, but it often happens that 
a good deal of it is too badly crushed to bo worth 
winning when the time for getting it ultimately 
arrives 

Messrs Booking and Bailey point out quite 
correctly that the real amount of coal contained 
in a coal seam is of the order of 1500 to 1600 tons 
per foot per acre, and quote examples to show that 
such amounts have rejieatedly been won by the 
gttting of a definite area of coal Obviously, this 
statement, which is undoubtedly perfectly true 
and 18 amply proved by the evidence which the 
authors bring forward, is not necessarily in contra 
diction u ith the above named preliminary estimate, 
as the latter would only mean that the mining 
engineer in making his calculation makes an 
allowance of 20 25 jier cent of the total coal that 
might be present, which he expects either to lose 
in the course of raining operations or not to find at 
all owing to the natural causes above indicated 
Probably the authors are right in suggesting that 
such an estimate errs on the side of caution, but 
most mimng engineers will plead that it is well to 
be on the safe side m drawing up preliminary 
estimates when there are so many unknown factors, 
the majority of which will tend to diminish rather 
than to increase the quantity of coal that a given 
area will actually jield It may, however, be 
fairly conceded that the suggestion that under 
present day practice, where the geological features 
of the coalfields are so much better known than 
they w ere, and where modern methods of working 
restnot far more severely the waste of coal that 
used to obtain in the past, the percentage allowed 
IS too high and that it might be reduced with 
advantage 
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As to the view that mining engineers working a 
coal seam should do their utmost to get the maxi 
mum possible yield from that seam, no mining 
engineer will dissent from it, and in fact this may 
he said to be the invariable practice to day, only 
quahfied by the consideration that the working of 
a colliery is an economic proposition, and that as 
soon 08 the extraction of the last portions of a coal 
seam coat more than the coal thus saved is worth, 
it 18 sound practice not to attempt to save it, but 
to stop the operations at the most economic point 
It may be urged that such a practice represents a 
definite loss of national resources, and this is un 
doubtedly true except from the point of view that 
coal which costs more to market than it will fetch 
in the market is a national Lability and not a 
national asset 


A Text-book of Medical Entomology 

Insects, Ticks, Mites, and Venomous Animals of 
Medical and Veterinary Imjwrtance Part 1 
Medical By Prof Walter Scott Patton and 
Dr Alwen M Evans Pp x + 785+61 plates 
(Liverpool Department of Entomology, Liver 
pool School of Tropical Medicine, 1929 ) 20t 

S OME leabsation of the importance which 
entomology has assumed in the service of 
moilem medicine will be obtained by scanning the 
pages of this up to date book, the joint authors of 
which have each m their respective fields gamed 
considerable reputations as medical entomologists 
This 18 the first of four volumes which, when dll 
have been published, w ill cover the field of entomo 
logy in its bearing upon human medicine, public 
health, tropical hygiene, and veterinary medicine 
It has b<*en prepared to meet the needs of medical 
graduates qualifying for the diploma in tropical 
medicine at Liverpool 

A striking feature is the departure from the idea 
of a conventional scientific text book , for the usual 
chapter aulidi visions there has been substituted an 
arrangement of the subject into twenty eight 
lecture meetings, each of which occupies approxi 
mately one hour and is followed by one hour’s 
instruction m the laboratory, where the student 
examines a senes of prepared demonstration 
specimens illustrating the lecture The book is 
really an exposition of a method of teaching which, 
unfortunately, has entirely missed the viewqioint of 
the non Liverpool student, and it will not be an 
easy matter for the latter to interpret the sketchy, 
sjmoptio lecture notes, that require amphfication in 
the actual lecture The followmg example taken 
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from the synopsis of lecture 6 on p 270 dealing 
with the Aides group of mosquitoes will servo to 
illustrate the difficulties the average reader en 
counters 

“ Important species — Stegomyiafaaciata {adopus, 
argente'us, aegypli) Distinguishing characters 
Bionomics Domesticity Feeding habits Breed 
ing places, typical and atypical Importance of 
resistance of egg to desiccation Duration of early 
stages Length of hfe of $ Distribution, see map 1 
Relation to Disease, see notes on Lecture 4 S 
albopicta (<iciUellans) Distinguishing characters 
Bionomics Brcecbng places Distribution, see 
notes on specimen 200 Relation to Disease, see 
notes on I^ecture 20 ” 

Hpecimen 200 referred to in the quotation is one 
of 658, which are examined by the student in the 
course of his laboratory practice of twenty eight 
hours This works out at three minutes per speci 
men, which seems barely sufficient for the begin 
niiig student faced with a mass of new detail 
and an unfamiliar terminology As the book has 
been largely written around these demonstration 
specimens, the result has been to restrict its use 
fulness to the Liverpool student 

An analysis of the contents shows that the initial 
180 pages are devoted to minute structural ana 
tomy Here the authors ha\e made extensive use 
of the technique of double embedding in celloidin 
and paraffin for the sectioning of densely chitinised 
structures such as insect mouth parts, which are 
not readily cut by the single embedding method 
They have thus been able to demonstrate clearly 
the exact relations to each other of the intricate 
piercing parts of many of the smaller blood sucking 
species Strict attention to morphological detail is, 
indeed, the keynote of the whole work, and the 
representation of the mouth parts of a female 
Ceratophyllvs fasemtus in Fig 275, p 514, reflects 
the accuracy of the authors’ methods in prepanng 
minute objects for microscopic study On the 
other hand, the reader will find that the physio 
logical aspects of entomology have been overlooked, 
and that little consideration is given to the insect 
as a livmg organism capable of responding to 
changes in its ecological conditions This neglect of 
physiology is regrettable when one remembers that 
the whole superstructure of the control of insect 
pests rests on our knowledge of their habits and 
behaviour Nevertheless, it must not be forgotten 
that It 18 only by careful anatomical studies that the 
presence of the larvae of heteroxenous holmujthes m 
msects can be revealed Thus a reawakenmg of 
interest in the study of mtemal insect anatomy 
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might lead indirectly to a much dt sired extt nsion of 
our knowledge of this important group of helmmthes 
Incidentally, there is hero an opportunity for 
valuable co operation between the entomologist and 
helminthologist, which up to the present has been 
largely neglected 

The remainder of the book is devoted to the blood 
sucking Neniatocera (180 pages), for which the 
junior author is mainly responsible, Brachycera 
(104 pages), Cyclorrhapha (178 pages), Siphonaptera 
(47 pages), Anopleura (00 pages), Acarma (89 
pages), and venomous animals (10 pages) The 
penultimate lecture deals with the dissection of the 
mosquito and with routine methods of collecting, 
preserving, and mounting insects (29 pages) 
General principles of insect control and the specific 
control of mosquitoes and tsetse flics form the 
substance of the final lecture (36 pages) 

Whatever critu ism may be advanced against the 
book in other directions, very little exception will 
be taken to the profuse illustiations, which have 
achieved a high standard of excellence Anything 
finer than the wash drawings of Mrs Patton and 
Mr Teizi could not be readily imagined, whilst the 
line drawings of the junior author. Dr Evans, are 
notable because of their meticulously careful work 
manship The jihotographic reproductions con 
tributed by Miss Brown could scarcely be surpassed, 
and Plate XXI 11 , repusenfiiig the mature larva of 
(fasteropfnlus tnteshnaha, is a typical example of 
the wealth of detail that liir technique can produce 
In tin circumstaiues, it is unfortunate that the 
arrangement of the plates in reference to the text 
should ajipear to bo haphazard Plate XXIII , for 
example, is to be found facing ji 278 in the section 
of the book which deals with mosquitoes, whilst the 
Gasti roiihilmiB are discussed on pp 327, 3Ib 341, 
and 466 467 further, it is curious to find that no 
description of the mature larva of G inteahnalis has 
been furnished, and no reference to the plate is 
made in the text Despite the space, too, devoted 
to the sub family, the reader is advised in the 
summary of Lecture 8, p 341, that “ medical 
officers are not expoi ted to recognise any stage of 
the Gasterophilinje ” 

Attention must bo directed to one or two bberties 
that have been taken with the classification of the 
Diptera It is generally recognised that changes 
have to lie made in existing schemes of classification 
when advancmg knowledge has revealed new facts 
of phylogeny All such changes must, of course, be 
supported by sound reasons Bearing this in mind, 
the summary ehmination by the authors of the 
section Asohiza of the Cyclorrhapha cannot be 
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defended merely on the pretext that it w difScult 
for the teacher to demonstrate the presence or 
absence of the ptilmal suture “ with a pocket lens 
magnifying 10 diameters” The question then 
anses as to the position of the Syrphidse, a family 
which IB of minor medical importance, because of 
the occasional recorded occurrence of the rat tailed 
maggot m the human intestine This difficulty 
has been evaded by the degradation of the family 
to the rank of a sub family Syrphinse, which is 
then included with others m the family Muscidse 
CalypteratsB Agam, the family QSstrid® has been 
relegated to the scrap heap and replaced by four 
new sub families, Gasterophilm®, (Estrin®, Hypo 
dcrmatui®, and Cutiterebrm®, which are added to 
the Muscid® Calypterat® Wo are not enlightened 
as to the authors’ reasons for this treatment of the 
CEstndse, good as they may be Finally, the sub 
order Pupipara has been rejected and its component 
genera elevated to sub families In the illustrated 
synoptic table at the end of the book we find one 
of them, the Hippoboscm®, included under the 
Muscid® Calypterat®, which has become a rather 
unwieldy assemblage It would almost seem as if 
the authors had fallen mto the trap, which they 
thought to avoid The makmg of artificial changes 
in a natural group is the negation of scientific 
method, and where taxonomy is concerned a 
judicious use of the axe is recommended On the 
basis of our present knowledge, the Pupipara should 
be mamtained as a separate sub order Although 
its association with the Glossinm® in the Muscidm 
may appear to be justifiable on the grounds of 
similarity of mode of reproduction, the two are 
sufficiently divergent structurally to warrant their 
maintenance as separate entities 

It 18 regrettable that a scientific text book m 
tended for the use of post graduate medical students 
should contain several mis statements of fact 
Among others, we note on p 109 that the ovarian 
tubules are wrongly designated ovarian follicles 
The larv® of Wucherena ^ncrofU (p 199), Loa loa 
(p 296), Habronema tnuscoe, and H megastoma in 
their respective, intermediate, insect hosts are 
erroneously referred to as embryos Ctenocephalus 
(p 527) 18 said to have “ eight, rarely seven, genai 
combs ”, whereas species of this genus have but a 
single genai comb composed of seven or eight spmes 
Typographical errors are fairly numerous both m 
the text and m the index In the latter, we note 
on referrmg to leeches that the reader is reoom 
mended to see Hirudmea, only to find that no 
mention is made of the Hirudmea m the index 1 
It has been the ,j?orthy ambition of the authors 
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to furnish a reasonably pnoed book, which would 
serve the needs of both the beginner and the 
medical graduate doing research work in the 
tropics The beginner, on one hand, is swamped by 
the mass of detail, whilst the research worker will 
find the omission of a bibliography a serious defect 
By the exercise of a stricter discrimmation in the 
choice of material, the authors could have con- 
densed the book considerably, and thereby en 
hanced its value The lack of a definite plan of 
arrangement makes it difficult for the beginner to 
get readily a concise, connected account of the 
various stages and life history of any particular, 
medically important species In place of this single 
volume combmmg the systematic and practical 
parts of the subject, the authors would have made a 
wider appeal by publishing a more conventional 
text book and, separately, a practical laboratory 
guide 


Statistical Mechanics without Tears 

Introduction to Statistical Mechanics for Students 
of Physics and Physical Chemistry By Prof 
James Rice Pp x -i- 333 (London Constable 
and Co , Ltd , 1930 ) 18s net 

A bstract dynamical theory, classical or 
- quantum mechamcal, deals always in the 
first instance with comparatively simple systems 
such as planetary systems or atoms, finding even 
there complications sufficient to require our utmost 
skill to unravel Chemists and physical chemists 
always, physicists more often than not, and some 
times even astronomers, study large aggregates of 
such ‘ simple ’ systems and are then interested only 
m the properties which they exhibit in the mass 
It 18 the province of statistical mechaiucs to derive 
from the properties of individual ‘ molecular ’ 
systems the observable properties of these large 
aggregates As such, statistical mechanics is a 
key subject, of which the prmciples at least should 
be familiar to all students of these branches of 
science It is therefore all the more distressing 
that there has never before been available, at least 
in English, a really good, clear, really elementary 
book on statistical mechanics The difficulty of 
writmg such a book for the proper audience is of 
course obvious 

The subject requires inevitably considerable 
mathematics, and is apt to develop the more happily 
the more mathematics is allowed The problem, 
then, IB to wnte a book which shall give a real 
account of statistical mechames without shirking, 
but with the mimmum of mathematics, and with 
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every mathematuxil process of more than ordinary 
difficulty carefully led up to by the discussion of 
simple examples For such a book we have had 
long to wait, but our long wait has been amply 
rewarded by Prof Rice, whose book now under 
review must be recorded both in form and execu 
tion to be as nearly as possible all that such a 
book should be 

A student of physics or chemistry, who has 
mastered this book but gone no further, should at 
the least have gained a clear idea of the funda 
mental connexion between his more usual subject 
matter and the theories and facts of atomic 
physios, and of the methods by which this connexion 
must be further explored The majority of senous 
students ought to be able to master it, for it is 
admirably free from complications of merely 
mathematical technique A student who can 
master it with ease will find it an admirable intro 
duction to more advanced works on statistical 
mechanics and (generally) the properties of matter 
in bulk, in which a more educated mathematical 
outlook IS assumed in the reader The book should 
be widely read and pass rapidly to a second edition 

In these circumstances, it seems worth while to 
mention certain minor features which perhaps 
might be altered, or at least reconsidered, with a 
view to improving the second edition 

In the first place, it seems a pity to preserve in 
Chapter ix , presumably for historical reasons, the 
erroneous account of van der Waals’s equation in 
which the effect of the ‘ clustering ’ of the mole- 
cules IS Ignored , that is, the effect of the Boltz 
mann distribution factor The account given is, of 
course, van der Waals’s own account, but since it 
involves an incorrect working out of his own 
imtial hypotheses about the constituent molecules, 
and since the correct working out is only sbghtly 
more compheated, might not the old form now 
be dropped ? The author gives an excellent accu- 
rate account of his own m the later part of the 
chapter 

Secondly, is it not time to jettison also once for 
all Planck’s second quantum theory ? It never 
was much of a theory , always plagued with an 
mtemal irreversibihty which was really utterly 
destructive from the first, though of course not at 
first so appreciated Planck himself, though he 
would not readily abandon it, finally admitted 
himself beaten by the Stem-Gerlach expenment 

Thirdly, some typographical tnviahties It 
would be pleasant to have the possessive qf van 
der Waals correctly printed, and m numbers of 
places o 18 wrongly pnnted for 0 Is there not also 
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some confusion between the work function and the 
true free energy ? 

Fourthly, it might perhaps bo argued that the 
specific heats of gases are rather inadequately 
discussed One would have liked more details 
about hydrogen, for example , Why not, in fact, an 
account of the complete and successful theory of 
Denmson * And why not a fairly complete account 
of some other gas at higher temperatures « It is a 
pity not to discuss the specific heat of the rigid 
rotator as given by what is now known to be the 
correct quantum mechamcal formula, but to waste 
time discussing a partition function now of little 
theoretical mterest 

This leads one naturally on to a final more 
general point The weak point of the book seems 
to be an absence of detailed numerical comparisons 
between theory and expenment Specific heats 
and chemical constants are the natural places for 
such compansons, but comparisons except m 
general statements are almost entirely lacking To 
include some such comparisons would make the 
book longer, for there is little if any space to be 
saved , to prepare them is a most unpleasant 
task, as the reviewer knows to his cost , but they 
would be very well worth while 
These are small points, utterly negligible com 
pared with the general excellence of the book, on 
which the author is to be most heartily congratu- 
lated R H F 

Outlook of Higher Education 

Education at the Crossroads By Lord Eustace 
Percy Pp iv + 104 (London Evans Bros , 
Ltd , n d ) 6» net 

L ord EUSTACE PERCY’S appointment as 
i Minister of Education in the last government 
no doubt seemed to most people to have no par- 
ticular sigmficance The new Mimster, however, 
soon evinced unusual signs of wanting to see things 
for himself and of both forming opimona of his own 
and expressing them This he did m an arresting 
manner, and with such an unusual avoidance of the 
customary rotund qualifying phrases of a cabinet- 
haunted Minister that there was on the part of 
some much fear, and on the part of others a good 
deal of hope, that he might end in some first-class 
indiscretion Now Lord Eustace has written a 
book , yet his adversaries (if he still has any) can 
scarcely rejoice, for if it is coloured by any pohtical 
cast of thought, the candour, the large mmdedness, 
and the courage exhibited in the book must surely 
disarm them 

Tl 
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In about a hundred pages of clear print and m 
excellent English, Lord Eustace gives us a compre- 
hensive survey of the region of education on which 
the greatest questions in our national system wait 
for solution There are six chapters dealing re- 
spectively with the umversities and technical 
colleges , the umversities and the schools — recent 
tendencies , the umversities and the schools — 
plea for a umversity pohcy , techmcal education , 
the idea of a local college , and universities and 
local colleges as partners In these chapters the 
difficulties of the present situation are set forth with 
extraordinary clanty and the measures are m- 
dicated which, according to the author’s belief, 
would afford a practicable solution of these diffi 
culties 

The book is so terse (the author modestly terms 
it an essay), so closely packed with matters of 
interest, that it is difficult to proceed with a further 
indication of its contents and character without 
wholesale quotation It is perhaps most noteworthy, 
and also moat praiseworthy, in exhibiting the 
author’s full sense of the responsibilities of um 
versities, both old and new, in relation to our whole 
educational system and national needs While 
frankly callmg them to account, he shows a com 
plete understanding of their rights and privileges, 
and he has conceived no idea of impenlhng their 
souls by any measures of regimentation Lord 
Eustace addresses himself, evidently with equal 
first-hand knowledge, to the complex questions 
surrounding techmcal colleges, and here again he 
writes alike with firmness and sympathy of their 
failings and their future Particularly noticeable 
in this connexion is his proposal to bnng adult 
education of the Workers’ Educational Associa 
tion type into orgame relation with the institutions 
now called techmcal, and so to create a distinct 
all round local college 

Incidentally, the author has emphatic comments 
to make on undue specialisation m school years 
and on narrowness in all regions of education He 
shows a real appreciation of the position of science 
in our national life — and more sympathy than per- 
haps would be expected with efforts to make 
science what men of that calhng think it should be 

In concluding this notice the reviewer would 
like to say that his recommendation of the book is 
based on the conviction that at the present day 
there is, and for some time to come there wiU be, 
a strong calL on men of science, especially those 
with umversity responsibihty, to give more time 
to the subject of our national education in its widest 
aspects Everyone admits that the tunes are 
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cntical, everyone sajns that education is of funda- 
mental consequence, but few make any really 
serious study of it Uninformed educational talk 
IB one of the more wearying of afiffictions, and the 
obtter dtda of emphatic people who say this, that, 
or the other is the one remedy for all educational 
ills, are very distressing It is not said here that 
Lord Eustace Percy has given us a gospel, but he 
has with a merciful economy of words stated a most 
important case 

At the outset he says “ it is a safe rule that an 
ex-mimster should in general refrain from writing 
books about the department for which he has been 
responsible ” Whilst violating the letter he hopes 
that he does not violate the spirit Of this readers 
will, we are sure, fully acquit him, and be grateful 
for a temperate discussion of great questions by 
one who has had and may continue to have a chief 
responsibility in settlmg them 

Ahthtjb Smithblls 


Our Bookshelf 

Dr H Q Bronns Klaseen und Ordnungen dea Tier- 
retche wtsaenachafthch dargeatellt m Wort und Bild 
Band 5, Abteilung 4, Buch 3 Tardxgrada Bear- 
beitet von Ernst Marcus Pp vm-t-608 (Leip- 
zig Akademisohe Verlagsgesellschaft m b H , 
1929 ) 84 gold marks 

This monograph is divisible mto two almost equal 
parts , the first on structure, phpiology, and eco 
logy, and the second on systematics A brief 
statement of the distmguishmg characters of the 
Tardigrade prefaces the first part The small size 
of these ammals is sufficiently evident from the fact 
that in only two of the mneteen genera does the 
length reach 1 2 mm , and the majority of the 
genera contain forms less than half this length 
The author gives in 90 pages careful systematic de- 
scriptions, aided by excellent figures, of the external 
features and internal anatomy, and then proceeds 
in the next 30 pages to an account of the egg-laying 
habits and of the development based chiefly on that 
of the genus Hypaibxua 

The chapter on the physiology includes many 
interesting details of the powers which Tardigrades 
possess of withstanding drying and even repeated 
drying According to recent investigations, the 
Maorobiotes can remain viable in the so called barrel 
form, m dry air at 16® C , for six and a half years, 
but after eight years m this dry state they cannot 
be revived In the examples which had ^n dry 
for SIX and a half years movement was first observed 
about four hours after moisture had been supplied 
The account of encystation is also thoroughly ade- 
quate The section on ecology refers among other 
matters to the adaptations met with m shore- 
dwelling species and m those hving among mosses 
A useful account is given of methods of collecting 
and examining Tardigrades, and is followed by a 
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short history of our knowledge of the group from 
the first observation of ‘ small water bears ’ by 
J A E Goeze in 1773 

The systematic part contains clear desonptions 
of nineteen genera and sub^nera, and of 274 
species, 107 of which are regarded as doubtful The 
bibliography contains a hat of 188 pubhcations, and 
there is an excellent index The author, who is a 
keen investigator of the Tardigrada, has expended 
much thought and care on the preparation of this 
monograph, which maintains the high standard of 
the great senes of which it forms a worthy pact 

The Immunology of Paraattic Infecttone By Prof 
Wilham H Tahaferro (The Century Biological 
Senes ) Pp xv +414 (New York and London 
The Century Co , 1929 ) 6 dollars 
This book, which is dedicated to Theobald Smith, 
a pioneer m many fields of biological inquiry, is the 
first of its kind to present to the reader a collation 
and analysis of practically all the papers of any 
importance which have been written on the subject 
of immumty processes m protozoal, helminthic, and 
other non-bactenal infections Immunological m 
quiry m this field has been by no means barren m 
practical and theoretical results The demonstra- 
tion of specific antibodies in the sera of j^rsons 
suffering from helmmth infection, hydatid disease, 
and schistosomiasis particularly, has greatly as 
Slated diagnosis So also have the many allergic 
skin reactions capable of being elicited when ex 
tracts of protozoa, helminths, etc , are introduced 
into the dermis 

Such apphcations of immunology to practical 
diagnosis are, however, excelled in interest by the 
hght which these studies are hkely to throw on 
problems of normal resistance and susceptibility 
to parasitic infections The antigenic constitution 
of the protozoal or helmmthic umt is now receiving 
the attention it deserves, and specialists m this field 
will be grateful to Prof Taliaferro for his admir 
able survey of the relevant hterature As well 
over a thousand papers are cited vnth their full 
titles, the work forms a most valuable book of 
reference J C G L 

Jahrbuch dea Forachunga-Inatituls der AUgemeinen 
Elektncitata OeaeUschaft Band 1 1928-1929 

Pp 240 (Berhn Juhus Springer, 1930 ) 

This volume is the first issued by the Research 
Institution of the Allgemeine Elektncitats Gesell 
schaft It contains a wonderful record of research 
work in both apphed and pure science of the 
highest class Bnef historical mtroduotions are 
given to the various subjects The book opens with 
a section on acoustics The AEG method of 
connecting up tone (talkie) films is first descnbed 
and then the expenmental groundwork on which 
it IS based is given The line diagrams are very 
clear and the photographs of the apparatus are 
instructive The advanced mathematics of the 
vibrations of membranes are given and^ very 
striking examples of nodal figures are drawn 
The section on electrotechnics is very bnef 
Photographs are given of the AEG relays smt- 
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able for long - distance commumcation The 
sections on atom and electron physics record a 
great deal of valuable research Corpuscular 
waves and their apphcation for analysing crystal 
structures are well described Instructive data 
are given about the contact potential between two 
similar metals Under electro-optics two useful 
papers on the polarisation of canal rays are given 
The volume fimshes up with an article by C 
Ramsauer pointing out the importance of techmcal 
research laboratories and emphasising the con- 
nexion between prosperity and research 

Annala of the Pickett-Thomaon Reaearch Laboratory 
Vol 6 The Pathogenic Streptococci, their R6le 
in Human and Animal Diaeaae (continued) 
Pp XI + 392 + 46 plates (London Bailhhre, 
Tindall and Cox , Baltimore, Md Wilhams and 
Wilkins Co , 1929 ) 42« not 
Vol 6 of the Annals of the Pickett Thomson Re- 
search Laboratory continues the photographic 
register of streptococcal growths from oral, dental, 
tonsillar, and puerperal sources It eontams 46 
plates of excellent photographs and a letterpress 
of nearly 400 pages devoted to lengthy excerpts 
from a curiouslv unselected mass of hterature on 
streptococci andl their many activities The work 
fully ments the authors’ own estimate of ‘ gigantic 
but it 18 not science To the authors a strepto- 
coccus is known by the appearance of its colony on 
a particular medium, and on this basis there is httle 
room left for variation It is difficult to see why 
it should bo thought worth while to spend money 
on the production of these expensive volumes It 
18 of some interest, perhaps, that the first two plates 
illustrate the alteration m the flora of the gums 
following the use of a proprietary tooth paste con- 
taming a streptococcal vaccine prepared by the 
authors 

The Kinetics of Chemical Change in Oaaeoua 
Systems By C N Hinshelwood Second 
edition Pp VI + 266 (Oxford Clarendon 
Press , London Oxford Umversity Press, 
1929) 12s 6d net 

In order that the progress mode in the past three 
years in the study of the kinetics of chemical 
change in gaseous systems may bo adequately 
recorded, Mr Hinshelwood has prepared a second 
edition of his book For this purpose the chapters 
on energy of activation and on ummolocular 
reactions have been completely rewritten and a 
chapter on cham reactions has been added This 
new chapter contains the mterestmg suggestion 
that ‘ intensive drying ’ is efficient only in a limited 
range of chemical actions, which proceed either 
instantaneously or not at all, and that the trace of 
water, which makes it possible to propagate these 
actions, provides centres from wtuoh branching 
chams proceed A sharp distinction is drawn be- 
tween changes of this type and reactions which 
proceed with stable and measurable velocities, and 
n> 18 contended that observations made with one 
group of changes cannot logically be extended to 
the other 
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Letters to the Editor 

[The Editor does not hold himaelj reeponetble for 
optmone expreeeed by hie eorrespondente Neither 
can he undertake to return, nor to correspond with 
the wntera of, rejected manuscripts intended for this 
or any other part of NATTrBK No notice is taken 
of anonymous communications ] 

Infra-red Spectrum of Diamond by InfTa-red 
Spectrometer and Raman Methode 
Fboh the data given by speoifio heat, melting j>omt, 
and photoelectnc effect, Einstem, Nemat, and Lmde 
mann have deduced that diamond should have a 
frequency varying cujoording to the method of caloula 
tion from 7 7 to 1 1 m 

^ectrum obtained by Infra red Spectrometer 
Ine infra red spectrum of diamond has been ex- 
ammed by the spectrometer by AngstrOm, Juhus, and 
Remkober, but without obtainmg a complete state 
ment of the bonds and without any attempt to deter- 
mme their relationships Remkober re- 
ported transparency where Julius found 
absorption Wo have also found and 
are investigatmg such an abnormal dia 
mond as that of Remkober For seven 
normal diamonds, however, we find a 
band system in which there are ap- 
parently three fundamental frequencies 
and one combination band The wave 
numbers (cm *‘) for these bands have the follow 
mg approximate values », = 1246 cm •* = 8 02m, 
I-, ^2086 cm ‘=4 8m, k,=2438 cm -» =4 10m, and 
+», =3363 cm =2 98m On mspectmg these fre 
quencies, it appeared at first that k, might bo a 
first harmonic of but further consideration makes 
it much more likely to be one of the fundamentals 
required for the structure of diamond, which as 
Bragg has shown contains a six sided nng analogous 
to the benzene rmg Three directions m this nng 
startmg from a given carbon atom correspond to 
the ortho, the meta, and the para linkings of the 
or^nic chemist 

Prom the geometry of the puckered hexagonal rmg 
of Bragg the ratios of lengths of these linkmgs are as 
follows 

1 1 63 1 01 

It IS to be remarked that the ratios of the fre 
quencies given above come out as follows 
1 1 67 1 96 

Spectrum obtained by Raman's method 
We have also subjected diamonds to radiation by 
the Raman method m which the hne X4368 is selected 
m the manner suggested by Wood and have exammed 
the spectrum Here we find a sharp line at X4629 
nearly The difference m wave numbers between this 
and the origmating Ime is 1342 cm which is just 
inside the lartliest out bond at 8 m but not m the 
centre of this wide band We have also observed two 
diffuse bands, but these require further investigation 
Robbht Robbbtson 
J J Fox 

Grovemment Laboratory, 

May 1 


Raman Effect In Diamond 

Fbom many pomts of view diamond is a crystal of 
supreme mterest, and it is remarkable that, though 
more than two years have elapsed smee the discovery 
of the Raman effect, no attempt appears to have been 
ma^e BO far to study the scattering of hght in this 
Bubnllkce I have found that quite a smsdl diamond 
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(half carat size) suffices to photograph the Raman 
spectrum of crystallme carbon Each of the mercury 
Imes 4046 6 A and 4368 3 A excites a single Raman 
line of remarkable sharpness and mtensity (Fig 1, 
marked with arrows) , the wave number shifts are 
1331 cm ^ and 1333 cm ^ respectively, m pleasmg 
agreement with the wave number 1333 cm of the 
Rest atrahlen frequency of diamond (Nemst and Lmde 
mann, Z Electro Chemie, 17, 822 , 1911) The sharp- 
ness of the Ime is to be expected m view of the known 
perfection of the crystal, accordmg to the idecis of 
SirC V Raman (Faraday Society’s Discussion, Bristol 
meetmg) The brightness of the Ime is also not sur- 
pnsmg m view of the ease with which organic sub- 
stances generally give the Raman effect Experiment 
shows that the Ime is strongly polarised 

The apj^rance of the Raman effect m diamond is 
specially significant m view of the fact that its crystal 
structure is not a molecular lattice but a contmuously 
linked assemblage of similar atoms Other cubic 
crystals with a relatively simple structure, as, for 
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example, sodium chloride, and sodium and lithium 
fiuondes, whicli have been previously exammed, have 
failed to exhibit any Raman lines Whether the 
difference between diamond and rock salt is duo to 
the difference m their crystal structure, or due to the 
essential dissimilarity in the nature of the forces hold 
mg the atoms together m the lattice (homopolar m 
one case and electrostatic in the other) is a pomt 
which can only be settled by further research Refer 
ence should be made here to a recent mterestmg note 
by Clemens Schaefer (Zeit fiir Phystk,M, 163 , 1929) 
Besides the two Raman lines, the spectrum shows 
also a diffuse band at 4166 A (marked with a dot), the 
ongm of which is under investigation [The band is 
too faint to be visible in the reproduction of the 
photograph m Fig 1 — Ed Natubb ] 

C Ramaswamy 

Physics Department, 

The Presidency College, 

Madras, India, 

April 10 


Photoelectric Recording of Daylight 

In a letter m Natdbb of Mar 1, 1930, Dr W R O 
Atkins and Dr H H Poole describe an apparatus 
for the photoelectnc recording of dayhght A photo 
electno ds^hght recorder has neen m existence at the 
National Physical Laboratory, Teddington, for two 
years and has been utilised there smee Apnl 1929 for 
almost contmuous recordmg, and a few further 
remarks upon this subject may therefore be of 
mterest 

In the first place, photoelectric recording of day 
hght was first desenbed by James E Ives ‘ m 1926 
and contmuous recording has, it is believed, been 
taking place under his supervision at the Office of 
Industnal Hygiene and Samtation, Umted States 
Public Health Service, Washmgton, since that time 
Ives used a thm film banum photoelectnc cell — ^made 
by T W Case — m which a complex surface of banum, 
oxy^ea, and on oxide of banum is formed on alu- 
mmium Notwithstandmg the fact that the tlunness 
of the film and its complex nature makes these cells 
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much more sensitive to long wave radiation than 
those of pure barium m bulk — m probably the same 
manner as that occurring m the red sensitive potassium 
cells descnbed by N R Campbell * and m the cesium 
mfra red sensitive cells refer^ to by L R Koller,* 
it was nevertheless found necessary to cover the 
aperture of the cell with a brownish yellow filter m 
order to compensate for the excessive blue sensitivity 
as compared with that of the eye The cell used was 
a large one, 2 mches in diameter and S inches long, 
with the result that the current was sufficient to bo 
recorded with the aid of a Leeds and Northrup re 
cordmg potentiometer 

The apparatus at the National Physical Laboratory 
IS concerned with the measurement of visual daylight 
excluding simlight, smce it is skyhght rather than 
sunlight which is of importance in the natural illurauia 
tion of buildmgs At present, therefore — m order to 
exclude sunlight all the year round — the illummation 
has been recorded only from the north octant of the 
sky, but an apparatus is bemg constructed whereby 
that from each of the four octants (N , S , E and W ) 
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will be recorded and which will include an adjustable 
screen to cut out the strip of the sky which forms the 
sun’s path 

The measurement of illumination from definite 
areas of the sky mvolves the use of screens, the size 
of which governs the size of the aperture of the photo 
electric cell , so that the photodoctno cell us^ is a 
small one with a window only 1 inch in diameter 
The photoelectric current is of course also small and 
not large enough to operate a thread or pen and ink 
recorder Photographic reoordmg is therefore em 
ployed 

The cell used is a potassium hydride noon filled 
cell operated at 60 volts — or loss in bnght weather — 
and in consequence of the fact that it is used well 
below its glow voltage (180 v ) the sensitivity remains 
remarkably constant A Wratten K3 filter is used 
in conjunction with the cell, and throughout the 
normal range of daylight colours this oombmation 
acts as if its colour sensitivity were identical with that 
of the eye 

The cell is mounted on the flat roof of a high 
buildmg together with the energismg battery, and 
two long rubber insulated imition cables lead to the 
recorder m a lower room Having the battery close 
to the cell enables the two long leads to be both at 
practically earth potential mst^td of one bemg at a 
potential about 60 v higher than the other, as would 
be the case if the battery were housed m the re 
cording room 

The cahbration is effected from the visual measure- 
ments made with an NPL lUuminometer thnoe 
daily (at 9 A M , noon, and 3 f m ), and this method is 
found to be qmte satisfiKitory 

A photograph of a typical record for one day as 
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obtained at the National Physical Laboratory is hers 
reproduced (Fig 1) 

Unless blue, violet, and near ultra violet dayhght 
are to be recorded and the yellow and red light are 
to be neglected, the use of sodium cells as used by 
Atkins and Poole is not satisfactory, for such cells 
are insufficiently sensitive to red light even when 
used m oombmation with a coloured filter to reproduce 
the colour sensitivity of the eye The thm film 
potassium cells of the General Electric Company and 
the thm film cessium cells of the British Thomson- 
Houston Company can both be used m combination 
with a filter to give a reproduction of the eye with 
regard to colour sensitivity with sufficient accuracy 
for daylight recording 

The thread recorder, when it is possible to obtam 
photoelectric currents large enough to operate it, is 
to be preferred on grounds of economy to the photo 
graphic recorder 

Since biologists aie boginnmg to find it desirable 
to apply m their work the methods used in photo 
inetry and in the solution of illumination problems. 
It would appear that the time is ripe for some degree 
of CO operation and collaboration in these two 
branches of science T H Harrison 

National Physical Laboratory, 

Teddmgton 


80, p 498, 1926 
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Effect of Hydrogen and Water on Radiation from 
Cyanogen- Oxygen Flame 
It 18 weU known that hydrogen or water has a 
remarkable effect on the radiation from the carbon 
monoxide oxygen flame (Gamer and Johnson, Towr 
Chem Soc, 280, 1928 , Gamer andRolfey,7oMr Chetn 
Soe , 1123, 1929) When cyanogen is exploded with 
sufficient oxygen, the reaction is supposed to proceed 
m two stepis, namely, 

(1) (’,N, +0, ->.200 +N, 

(2) 2CO +Oj— V2UO, 

(Dixon, Jour Chem Soc , 759 , 1896) If this is the 
case, the radiation from (2) should be affected by the 
presence of hydrogen or water Dixon, on studying 



the ignition phenomena of these gases, concluded that 
water has no effect upon the combustion of cyanogen 
(Jour Chem Soc , 384 , 1886) 

Recently, the total radiation from the explosion of 
cyanogen oxygen mixtures was measured m a bomb 
fitted with a quartz window (cf Gamer and Tawada, 
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Trant Far Soc , 30 1 1930), and a distinct difference 
between the dry aud wet (that is, oontami^ hydrogen 
or water) mixtures was found Curve 1 m Fig 1 
shows the radiation from the dry mixture G|N| +BO ^ , 
eurve II that from a mixture containmg 0 9 cm 
pressure of water vapour , and curve III that from 
a mixture contammg 1 3 per cent of hydrogen It 
will be noted that hydrogen and water vapour have 
nearly the same effect, and this effect mcreases with 
moreaeing mitial pressure The reaction velocity 
also appears to change with the addition of hydrogen 
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and water, smoe the explosion of the dry mixture is 
inaudible throughout the pressure range , whereas 
the explosion of the wet mixtures is distmctly audible 
at atmospheno pressure and may be heard even at 
30 cm pressure 

Fig 2 shows the vanation of total radiation with 
different proportions of oxygen, the partied pressure 
of cyanogen being constant (3 76 cm ) Curve I is 
for the dry gas, and curve II for the wet mixture 
(water vapour 0 8 cm ) These curves also show that 
water vapour has an effect on the radiation emitted 
Its effect when more than 47 5 per cent of cyanogen 
IS present is probably to prevent the liberation of sohd 
carbon in the flame, and thus reduce the ‘ black body ’ 
emission In mixtures containmg excess of oxygen, 
the reduction m radiation emitt^ is analogous to 
that occumng m the carbon monoxide flame 

K Tawada. 

University of Bristol 

Tbe Ions Produced by Discharges at Liquid 
Burhices 

In the Proceedings of the Soyal Irish Academy, 
vol 39, Section A, No 3, under the above title, 
J J Nolan and J G O'Keeffe give an accoimt of 
experiments showing that tbe ions which carry the 
discharge from liquid pomts have essentially the 
same mobihties as those present in discharges from 
metal pomts Some statements made by these 
authors regarding my eaiiy work on the same subject 
seem to imply that it is mv contention that the current 
m such cases is earned altogether by minute droplets 
of liijuid I do believe this to be true under certain 
conditions, but not as a general rule , for positive 
discl^P^^ especially can be produced from liquid 
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surfaces without the formation of any droplets, 6uid 
1 have shown in a later paper (Phys Rev , 16, p 102 , 
1920) than those to whim reference was made by the 
authors named that the mam ohamotenstios of 
dischar^ from liquid pomts agree very dosely with 
those obtamed with metal points of the same dimen- 
sions 

Two widely different conditions may exist imder 
which masses are tom from an elednfied liquid 
surface Large drops are pulled off by the electric 
field when nothing is done to counteract the pull of 
this field upon tbe surface On the other hand, if 
this pull due to the field is neutralised by reduction 
of pressure inside of a droplet a condition of surface 
instability (see J Zeleny Proc Camb Phd Soc , 
18, p 71 , 1916 Phys Rev , 10, p 1 , 1917) may 
arise during which a very fine thread of hquid is 
pulled out which breaks up mto mjnnads of exceMingly 
small charged droplets 

The manner in which this is brought about is as 
follows When an electrified henusphencal droplet is 
accidentally distorted, the place of increased curvature 
tends to move back to its former position owing to sur 
face tension forces, and in addition it is act^ upon 
by an increased electric pull in the outward direction 
owmg to the surface density of charge beu;M enhanced 
by this increase of curvature When the eirotric field 
IS sufficiently great this latter effect predominates and 
a thread of liquid is pulled from the surface The 
potential at which this surface instability begins 
depends solely on the square root of the product of 
the surface tension by the radius of curvature of the 
surface 

On the other hand, the voltage at which an eleotnc 
discharge by gaseous ions begins depends on the 
pressure and nature of the circumambient gas as 
well as upon the radius of curvature of the drop 
For any given gas, therefore, it depends on the relative 
values of the surface tension and the ^as pressure as 
to whether or not the surface instamlity will start 
at a lower voltage than the electnc discharge It so 
happens that for a small water drop m air at atmo 
spheric pressure the two effects are initiated at 
approximately the same potential Owmg to the 
hi^er dielectric strength of carbonic acid, the surface 
of a like water droplet in this gas at atmospheric 
pressure becomes unstable at a much lower voltage 
than 18 required for initiating a discharge by gaseous 
ions , and it was found that the water surface began 
to lose its charge at a potential which was independent 
of the gas pressure over a considerable range of 
pressures 

This behaviour is a characteristic of surface instab 
ihty and not of a disruptive electric discharge 
For ethyl or methyl alcohol m air at atmospheric 
pressure, because of the much smaller values of their 
surface tensions, the surface instability also begins at 
a much lower voltage than does the electnoal dis 
charge It is m such cases alone and only for 
potentials near that at which surface instability begins 
that I believe I have proved that the electric transfer 
IS earned solely by hquid droplets 

John ZBi.ENy 

Sloane Physics Laboratory, 

Yale University, New Haven, Conn , 

Mar 28 

Water as an Activator of Luminescence. 

In the course of recent mvestigations on lummes- 
cence, it was noticed that many white salts showed, 
when wet, a bright blue lummeeoence under stimula- 
tion with a mercury vapour lamp, through a Uviol 
glass screen which excludes the visible region On 
drymg the sedts completely, the lummesoenoe dia- 
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appears so that it appears to be due to the presence 
of water The phenomenon is very widespread, being 
noticeable with almost any white salt It is not con 
fined to those salts which are appreciably soluble in 
water , silica, for example, showing the effect to a 
marked degree (this possibly accounts for the blue 
tnbolummesoenoe seen, for example, at the heels of a 
runner on wet sands at mght) 

In most cases there is also a phosphorescence lasting 
for some seconds after the extmction of the exciting 
hght The spectrum, seen in a small direct vision 
spectroscope, appiears to consist of a broad band with 
its maximum in the green at about 6500 A The 
colour of the lummesoence with various salts is always 
some shade of blue varymg from whitish blue to 
Itahan sky blue, suggestmg a variation m the spectral 
distribution in different salts 

This phenomenon had a special mterest for me m 
the light of other work recently carried out on the 
nature of the lummescent centre It has now been 
established by a number of workers m this field that 
the lummescwice of morgamc salts is duo to the 
presence m solid solution of a trace of an activator, 
for example, bismuth m calcium sulphide It has 
been shown by me (preliimnary communication to the 
Proceedings of the Leeds Phil Soc , January 1920) that 
the relation Mtweon the brightness of lummescenco 
and the atomic or molecular concentration of the 
activator is quantitatively accounted for by the 
hypothesis that the lummescence is due to the exist 
ence of centres consistmg of one molecule or atom 
of the activator associated in solid solution with a 
definite number of solute molecules This leads to 
the relation I =A c «■"*, where o is the molecular 
concentration of the activator and n is the number of 
molecules makmg up the lummescent centre Thus 
the existence of an optimum concentration is ac 
counted for at the concentration c = 1/n 

This relation has now been shown to be satisfied for 
various activators, bismuth, tin, lead, in calcium oxide, 
and also for uranm m aqueous solution Thus a de> 
termination of the optimum concentration gives the 
size of the centre 

In the case of the luminescence activated by water. 
It was again observed that the brightness varied with 
the amount of water present, passmg through an 
optimum or a number of optima It therefore appears 
that this blue lummescence is due to the association 
of water with the solid salts to form centres of a de 
finite composition 

Preliminary measurements on lithium fluoride show 
that there exist in this case two optima, correspondmg 
to the existence of centres of the composition LiF H,0 
and LiF 2H,0 It is hoped that further quantitative 
work on the luminescence activated by water will 
throw hght on the nature of the association of water 
with the salts which it activates J Ewnas 

Physics Department, 

Tlie Umversity, 

Leeds 


Do Glass Tubes or Rods Bend under their own 
Weight ? 

Lobd Bayleior, m his letter published m Naturx 
of Mar 1, directs attention to an experiment per 
formed to answer the question. Do glass tubes or rods 
bend under their own weight T I have tried a similar 
experiment beanng on this subject, and the results 
be of mterest to readers of Natubb 
The behef is current that glass tubes and rods of 
about 1 m length and 1 cm diameter, standing on end, 
will bend permanently under their own weight To 
test the idea a 110 cm length of glass tubing, 1 cm m 
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diameter and 1 mm m wall thickness, was supported 
on horizontal supports 1 m apart The tube was 
loaded at the centre with a weight of 886 gm This 
weight was just a little short of the average weight 
necessary to break a number of tubes of the same 
diameter and wall thickness, from the same lot of 
tubing The percentage composition of the glass 
used was approximately as follows — SiO,, 64 , 1^0, 
8 6 , K,0, 6 6 , PbO, 22 

Young’s modulus for this glass is 6400 ±100 
kgm /mm * and the tensile strength is 6 0 ± 0 6 
kgm /mm • This experiment was started in March 
1624 The tube selects was originally straight enough 
to roll on a fl at surface Af ter the lapse of six years there 
IS a permanent deformation (with the bending weight 
removed) of 9 mm at the centre of the 110 cm length 

Lord Rayleigh interprets the data obtamed in his 
experiment as indicating that the permanent deforma- 
tion (resultmg from suspendmg a weight of 300 gm 
at the centre of a metre length of glass rod 4 9 mm m 
diameter, for seven years) was too small to measure In 
the experiment that I have described a large permanent 
deformation has been observed, but in this case the 
glass tube was stressed almost to its breaking pomt 
Both experiments lead to the same conclusion, that 
glass rods and tubes of mature ago do not bend under 
their own weight 

May I suggest that the common belief that labora 
tory tubmg and oane glass will become permanently 
bowed if stood on end for a year or more can be ex- 
plained in the light of the following consideration 
Until the introduction of the machine method for 
drawing tubing, about ten years ago, all tubing was 
product by hand shops Hand produced tubmg m 
lengths of 1 m IS never perfectly straight — some of it 
IS in fact badly bowed The individual sticks m a 
loose bundle of slightly bowed sticks of tubing, stood 
on end in the comer of a room or m a rack, will assume 
under the influence of vibrations and the occasional 
disturbances caused by withdrawing a stick from 
the bundle, a configuration strongly suggestive of 
permanent flow under gravitational force This is 
especially true if straight sticks enjoy first choice 
0 D Spknceb 

Glass Technology Laboratory, 

Incandescent Lamp Department, 

General Electnc Company, 

Cleveland, Ohio, 

Mar 27 

The Crystal Structure of White Phosphorus 

White phosphorus crystallises m the cubic system 
Previous attemjits to determine its crystal structure 
by X rays have not given positive results, notwith 
standmg its high symmetry As a matter of fact, 
white phosphorus at room temperature gives, by the 
powder method, poor photographs, showing very few 
weak Imes 

It has been also stated (H Joung, GentralblaU f 
Mm u Oeol , 107 , 1926) that X ray researches on 
white phosphorus are impossible because of its trans- 
formation mto the red modification by the action of 
X rays 

We failed to observe any appreciable transforma- 


ihs could be ascribed only to t 

„ie crystals and to the remarkable thermal 

cwitation of the atoms at a temperature approaching 
the melting pomt, similar to the behaviour of certain 
aUcah metals, which give sharp mterference Imes only 
at temperatures much below their melting point 
We experimented by dij^ing a glass capillary. 
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internally filled with liquid ammonia, m molten phoB 
phoms and liftmg it so as to have it coated vnth a 
thm layer of crystallised white phorohorus The 
capillary was then fixed m the axis of a Debye camera 
The temperature may be estimated at - 36° C 

The photograph obtained with the K radiations of 
an iron anticathode shows 22 Imes, which can all be 
arranged in the cubic system for a lattice constant of 
the elementary cell of 7 17 A Suppoaing the coll as 
contamme 4 molecules P*, the calculated density is 
2 23, slightly greater than the data found in the 
literature at room temperature (values between 1 82 
and 2 0) 

The details of measurements and a discussion of the 
structure will be published elsewhere 

Several authors have deduced from cooling curves 
that at lower temperatures (lees than c - 70° C ) 
another modification is formed, the form of which is 
still uncertain, since one of the authors describes it 
as hexwonal, and others as trimetric or monoclinio 
(P W Bndgmann Jour Am Chem Soe , 38, 1344 , 
1914 D Vorlftnder,W Selke, and S Kreiss, Bertcftte, 
68 B, 1802 , 1926) 

We repeated our observations, fillmg the capillsuy 
With liquid air The photograph obtained m such a 
way (at c - 170° C ) shows a large number of Imee 
which cannot be arranged m the cubic system 

The dimorphism of white phosphorus is thus con 
firmed We cannot yet, on account of the complexity 
of the photographs, decide upon the symmetry of 
/S phosphorus, but we mchne to the opinion that it 
belongs to a system of rather low symmetry , at any 
rate we may conclude that it has a rather complex 
elementary cell Investigations are still m progress 
O Natta 
L Passbbini 

Laboratory of Genera] Chemistry, 

■Royal Polytechnic, Milan, 

Italy, Apnl 4 


A Diamagnetic Simple Salt of Nickel 

AcooRDiiro to the accepted views on atoimo 
structure, the atoms of nickel, palla^lium, and platinum 
should, in the fundamental state, show the same outer 
electronic structure, namely, «*(£•, where « denotes an 
electron with J=0 and d an electron with 1=2 
Spectroscopic evidence seems to mdicate that, m the 
case of palladium, the electronic distribution corre 
spending to the fundamental state is d'" The 
magnetic properties of the compounds of these 
elements snow great dissimilarity , for example, 
while NiCl, 18 paramagnetic and has a magnetic 
moment of about 14-16 Weiss magnetons, both 
PdCl, and FtCl, are diamagnetic (Bose and Bhar, 
Zeii / Phynk, Vol 48, p 716) This difference was 
explained by these authors on the assumption that 
m NiCl, the two outer a electrons of the nickel atom 
are transferred to the two Cl atoms givmg nee to a 
polar molecule, while m the other two compounds the 
two chlorine atoms are m covalent bona with the 
two imcoupled d electrons m the atoms respectively 
of palladium, or of platmum, thus neutralising the 
magnetic moments of these atoms It has, however, 
been found that both KjPta* and K,Ni(CN), are 
diamagnetic 

The magnetic similarity of these double salts of 
platmum and nickel mtme it worth while to m 
vestigate the properties of Ni(CN), Mr Sushovan 
Dutt, workmg m this laboratory, has made the 
mteresting discovery that while Ni(CN)„7HgO is 
paramagnetic, and has a moment of the same order 
as the other divalent simple salts of nickel, this 
compound shows a progressive diminution of para 
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magnetism with dehydration, and it has been possible 
to obtam a salt with magnetic moment less than 
2 6 Weiss magnetons The salt is very hynosoopic, 
and in the process of transference from the desiccator 
to the sealM ampoule, mto which it is mtroduced for 
magnetic measurements, it shows a perceptible>ohanra 
of colour There seems to be no reason to doubt 
that on complete dehydration the compound would 
be found to be diamagnetic 

The observed facts can be accounted for on the 
assumption that, in the hydrated salt, one of the » 
electrons of nickel is transferred to eaoh of the (ON) 
groups, giving nse to polar bonds, while in the 
dehydrate state the two (CN) groups are attached 
by covalent bonds to the two uncoupled d electrons 
of mckel This is an mterestmg illustration of how 
the nature of the valency bond in a compound 
depends on its state of hydration, and of the suit 
ability of the magnetic method for testing such bonds 
m compounds of paramagnetic elements I am not 
aware of similar observations having been made before 
Further investigations are proceedmg 

D M Bose 

University College of Science, 

Calcutta, Mar 28 

The Problem of Stellar Luminosity 

Though I have the very greatest respect for any 
thmg written by my fnend and teacher Prof Edding 
ton, I cannot see that in his letter in Nature of 
Mar 29 he meets my arguments 

Prof Eddington quotes a sentence of mme beginning 
“ Similar considerations show ” and says that I 
leave this assertion imsupporteil The considerations 
in question, which are of a simple physical character, 
are to be found m the two pars^aphs immeiliately 
following the sentence quoted These considerations 
have nothing to do with evolution or secular changes 
occurrmg m Nature Prof Eddmgton has not dis 
cussed these arguments, though they are at the very 
basis of my Ime of thought 

My earlier paper m Monthly Notices BAS (87, 
708 , 1927), discusses a density distnbution in which 
the sinks of energy m the outer layers of the star 
exactly balance the source of energy in the inner 
portions, so that the luminosity of this density dis 
tnbution is zero 

The ‘ Humpty Dumpty ’ argument shows that the 
uranium model possesses a stable configuration, which 
18 all that I require But my ‘ cooling ’ argument 
goes considerably further than this 
The problem discussed by Prof Eddington in brief 
18 given the mass M and the relative source dis 
tnbution, to find the luminosity L in the steady state 
The problem I discuss (suggested by the uranium 
model) IS given the mass M and the rate of genera 
tion L, to find the source-distribution m the steady 
state I do this by considenng a range of density 
distnbutions, chooamg those compatible with the arbit 
ranly assigned L and M and deducing the source 
distnbution afterwards The conditions that the outer 
layers shall simultaneously enclose mass M and 
radiate to space at the rate L impose a restriction on 
the possible density distnbutions, the restriction de 
penamg on the surface opacity In this problem L 
IS a datum , it depends neither on mass, radius, nor 
opcuiity The actual stars must be a subclass of the 
stars thus constructed The observed mass luminosity 
correlation must depend on the mtrinsic nature of 
the energy generatmg process , it is not accessible 
merely from steady state considerations 

E A Miune 

Wadham College, Oxford, 

Apnl 30 
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New Bands In the Molecular Spectrum of Hydrogen 

In the molecular spectrum of hydrogen, 3667 lines 
have been measured by Fmkelnburg between X4861 
and \3314, and Gale, Monk, and Lee have given a 
list of 3064 Imes measured by them between X3394 
and X8902 Of course, many of the lines m the two 
lists are common There are several hundreds of Imea 
m the extreme ultra violet, hrst discovered by Lyman 
and later by Werner and Weizel Of this multitude 
of lines, only about a thousand have been classified 
by Richardson and his co workers, by Fmkelnburg 
and Mecke, by Weizel, Hon, Dieke, and others Thus 
we still have to account for more than 76 per cent of 
the Imes 

Recently Richardson has given an account of all 
the levels which have so far been observed and also 
their mterpretation according to Hund’s theory of 
axial quantisation It appears that to account for 
such a large number of unclassified lines, some of the 
selection prmciples must bo sacrificed, and the one 
that naturally suggests itself is that for the azimuthal 
quantum K, namely, that AK = ± I It is well known 
that this principle is violated even in the case of 
atomic spectra when a largo electrostatic field is 
present, for example, m Koch’s experiment on the 
production of IP mP lines of helium, and in the recent 
work of Nils Ryde (Zetla f Phyaik, 59, 836), in the 
production of forbidden Imes corresponding to 
A/f -= ± 2, 0, in the spectrum of neon Since in 
molecule formation wo have a very large electro 
static field coming into play, it may reasonably bo 
expected that this principle will be completely vio 
lat^ 

Working on this idea, I have been able to identify 
a number of bands <lue to otherwise forbidden 
transitions , for example, between the B level of 
Dieke and the a level of Richardson [2p'2.-< — Zpr, 
in Richardson’s recent notation P, (J as well as It 
branches have been obtained for vibration frequencies 
w =0, 1, 2 and n' =0, 1,2 The Imes are mostly 
very weak It appears that a large number of Imes 
otherwise not accounted for may be due to a sunilar 
cause 

Dattatraya Shkidhab Joo 
Physical Laboratory, 

Umversity of Allahabad, India, 

Mar 8 


Relation of Fluidity of Liquids to Temperature 

In reference to the editorial comment in Natitre 
of Mar 29, may I say that my letter of Feb 3 on the 
subject was communicated at the same time to the 
Jovmal of Rheology and appeared in its January 
issue m this country As you have stated, I was un 
aware that Prof ^drade was working on the sub 
ject His formula ri—AekIT, where i; - viscosity, is 
obviously identical with the one which I proposed, 

Ic 

log 0 = +A, 

where 0 = 1 /ij, the fluidity As pom ted out in my note 
of Feb 16, also publish^ m Nature of Mar 30, both 
of us were actually anticipated by Sefior do Guzman 
and Prof C Druoker It is curious that such a con 
siderable lapse occurred m the recognition of what 
certainly appears to be the most satisfactory formula 
relatmg viscosity or flmdity of liqmds to temperature 
I was led to it myself by the work of Stewart, Katz, 
Prms, and others on the X ray diagrams of bqmds 
The existence of ‘ partial regional orientation ’ of the 
molecules m liquids suggests a partition mto non- 
oriented and oriented species, the latter bemg re- 
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garded as slightly deformed Applymg the Maxwell 
fiolzmami equation, in the form 



where N - total number of molecules per imit space, 
n = number of oriented molecules, 

N -n 

and assummg that the fluidity is proportional to - -, 

then 0 =Ae */3’, 

where A and k are constants 

This derivation does not cover the actual mechanism 
of momentum transfer m liquids, and Prof Andrade’s 
theoretical treatment of the subject will be rood with 
great interest S E Sheppard 

Research Laboratory, 

Eastman Kmlak Company, 

Rochester, N Y , April 14 

The Exit Gas from an Ammonia Discharge Tube 

When ammonia is passod through a discharge tube, 
under the same conditions as usod to prepare atonuc 
hydrogen, an active gas is obtamed This active gas 
18 reducing m character as shown by the reduction of 
cupric oxide and of a zinc oxide-chromium oxide 
catalyst Small solid particles are heated to moan 
descence , a phenomenon often observed with atomic 
hydrogen The solid ammonia condensed in the 
hqmd air trap (15m from the discharge tube) gave 
an intense blue green glow when the active gas 
passed over it 

If a substance like the rinc catalyst (which is 
known to remove atomic hydrogen) is jilaced m the 
gas stream, the glow in the trap is not affected 
This must moan that the glow is not caused by atomic 
hydrogen, and suggests that there must be at least 
one other active product present 

Since the ammonia is broken up mto hydrogen 
and nitrogen, there is a possibility that the exciting 
agent might bo active nitrogen However, if am 
moma is allowed to condense in the trap and active 
nitrogen passed over the solid, the glow is not obtained 
Ammonia, when passed into the stream of active 
nitrogen, extinguished the yellow afterglow and caused 
the reappearance of the green glow m the trap 

These experiments seem to indicate the presence 
of atomic hydrogen along with a nitrogen hydrogen 
compound, probably NH or NHj, m the exit gas from 
the ammonia discharge tube We are continuing 
the work m an attempt to correlate the above with 
the ammonia synthesis and decomposition 

G I Lavin 
J R Baxes 

Frick Chemical Laboratory, 

Pimceton University, 

Prmceton, N J , April 3 

Light in Four Dimensional Space 
WiDi. you kmdly allow me to make a correction to 
my letter m Nature of Feb 8 

As dt 18 generally defined as the time co ordmate 
<rfter correction for the ordmary velocity of light over 
the distance dx the equations are true for all cases, and 
it 18 therefore unnecessary to assume the velocity of 
light mfimte even m flat space This and the fact that 
it becomes defimtely a unit vector and loses the 
invariant character it possessed m the orthodox theory 
dispose of the suggestion that it might be a measure 
of the curvature of space Restated, the assumption 
made is that at any pomt of space the angle between 
a ray of light and the world line of its source is a 
constant J Haloro Johnston 

Orphir House, Orkney, Mar 26 

a<2 
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Jean Baptiste Joseph Founer, 1768-1830 


■f X rHILE the Engbsh school of physicists at the 
VV beginning of the nineteenth century was 
more concerned with experimental inquiries, the 
French physicists were rapidly extending mathe 
matical analysis to many important physical 
problems In this direction none achieved greater 
success than Jean Baptiste Joseph Founer, whose 
“ Thitone analytique de la ohaleur ” has long been 
a olassio of science, and the centenary of whose 
death falls on May 16 of this year 

Laplace, we are told, was the son of a farm 
labourer , Poisson the son of a private soldier 
Founer also came from humble surroundings, his 
father bemg a tailor of Auxerre, where Founer was 
born on Mar 21, 1768 Yet Auxerre to day claims 
Fourier as its most distinguished son and his 
statue stands in its midst With poverty came 
misfortune, for Founer was left an orphan while 
still a child, and the world owes something to the 
orgamst of Auxerre Cathedral, who proved a real 
fnend to him Next to the orgamst came the 
Bishop, through whom the boy was sent to the 
mihtary school at Auxerre kept by the Benedictines 
of the congregation of Saint-Maur, and to the same 
school he returned as a teacher of mathematics 
after a short penod of service as a novice of the 
abbey of Saint Benoit sur-Loire 
As a boy, easily at the head of his class, from his 
youth Founer proved a leader of men, and the 
Revolution found in him an ardent but prudent 
Bepubhcan From that time onwards he was a 
man of mark, and whether as a professor in the 
newly founded ficole Polytechmque , whether os 
the compamon of Napoleon dunng the Expedition 
to Egypt , whether as the orator chosen to give ex 
pression to the national gnef at the death of Kleber 
and Desaix , whether as the energetic and practical 
prefect of the detriment of Isire or as the perpetual 
secretary of the Pans Academy of Sciences, he fully 
justified the good opmion of his early benefactors 
Four years were spent m the Ecole Polytechmque , 
three years in Egypt , thirteen years in Grenoble as 
prefect of Isfere , and fourteen years in Pans 


Founer’s mathematical studies began in the 
school at Auxerre, where he was wont to steal down 
to the class room in the dead of mght and pore 
over his books by the aid of candle ends secretly 
hoarded , and they were never again laid aside Even 
when an administrator in Egypt, busily engaged 
with mumtion work for the army, or investigating 
the antiquities on the banks of the Nile, he found 
time to publish mathematical memoirs , while his 
great work on the theory of heat was written at 
Grenoble in 1812 The essay was written for a 
prize offered by the Academy of Sciences , it was 
applauded by Laplace, Lagrange, and Legendre, 
yet allowed to he unpubhshod until 1822 His 
famous memoir has been described as a masterpiece 
of analysis, classing Founer among the greatest 
mathematicians that ever lived So early as 1836, 
Comte predicted that Founer’s analytical researches 
would be found of great use in other branches of 
physics, and this has proved to be true Ohm was 
indebted to Founer when searching for the law of 
conductivity of electricity , Kelvin used Founer’s 
mathematics when engaged with the Atlantic 
telegraph cable, and among Heaviside’s papers was 
found a bill for a piece of music, with notes on his 
investigation of Founer’s work 
It was in 1816 that Fourier was first nominated 
for a seat in the Pans Academy of Sciences, but 
his election was not approved by Louis XVIIl 
Next year, however, the king reversed his decision, 
and five years later Founer was chosen to succeed 
Delambre as perpetual secretary, his colleague 
being Cuvier In this situation it fell to Founer to 
pronounce the ilogea on Delambre, Charles, and 
Herschei, for which he was given a chair in the 
French Academy Widely resjioctod, he died on 
May 16, 1830, and was buned in the Pfere La Chaise 
Cemetery, where he the remains of so many of the 
most eminent men of science of France His 
tomb 18 near that of Monge and also that of the 
Egyptologist Jean Champolhon, whose youthful 
imagination had been stimulated by his con 
versations with Fourier at Grenoble 


Report of the Departmental 

T he Departmental Committee on Ethyl Petrol, 
the final report of which has recently been 
issued (H M Stationery Office, la net), was 
appointed some two years ago, with Sir F J Wilhs 
as chairman, after anxiety had been expressed m 
Parhament and the public Press that the wide- 
spread use of motor spint containing lead tetra- 
ethyl might form a possible source of danger to 
health In the manufacture of this substance 
itself in the Umted States of America a number of 
deaths had occurred, and some fear was felt m 
Great Bntain that the use of ethyl petrol, which 
contains approximately one part of lead tetra- 
ethyl in 6^ parts of petrol, by weight, might be 
dangerous to the health of its users and of the 
pubhe, notwithstanding that a committee appointed 
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Committee on Ethyl Petrol 

by the Government of the United States reported 
in 1926 that there were no good grounds for pro 
hibiting the use of ethyl petrol of this composition 
as a motor fuel, provided that its distribution and 
use were controlled by proper regulations 

In July 1928 the Committee presided over by 
Sir lYedenck Willis issued an Intenm Report 
(HM S O , 4d net) after considermg the ex^n 
mental work earned out by the Umted States 
Government Committee and by the Ethyl Gasohne 
Corporation, and after heanng evidence from a 
number of distinguished witnesses In this 
Intenm Report th^e Committee expressed the 
rainion that the findings of the Umted States 
Glovemment Committee were justified But some 
of the results of the investigations earned out in 
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the United States, for example, the almost um 
versal presence of lead in the urine of persons not 
exposed to lead nsks, did not find complete accept- 
ance in scientific circles even m the United States, 
and the Committee felt that these results might 
not prove to be true under the conditions of life 
in Great Britain , consequently, the Committee 
then reported that while it was sujierfluous to 
embark upon such an extensive investigation as 
had been carried out in the Uniteil States, yet it 
was desirable to confirm certain asjiects m that 
work and elucidate others not covonnl by it 
Moreover, witnesses in evidence before the Com 
mittee had directed attention to possible dangers 
arising from the use of ethyl petrol, and the 
Committee drew up its programme of work with 
due regard to these features Possible dangers 
suggested by witnesses were injuries to health from 
the inhalation of lead tetra ethyl due to spillage, 
from the absorption of this substance through the 
skin, from the inhalation of lead tlust in streets and 
m garages, and from the pollution of water supplies 
by soluble lead salts 

In order to carry out its programme of investiga 
tions, the Committee acquired the services of 
three members of the staff of the Governmtnt 
Chemist, with Mr A G Francis os director of the 
research, for physiological work Prof W E Dixon 
of Cambridge gave his services, while the War Office 
staff at Porton co operated in carrying out the 
field experiments The following is a bnef account 
of the pnncipal sections of that programme 

In the first place, the need was felt for a revision 
of methods in use for determining lead in trac€« 
accurately, and the method devised, which has 
dofanite advantages as regards this feature and 
also in saving of time, noo<l not bo described in 
detail, as it is pubhshed not only in the Report but 
also in the Analyst (p 726, 1929) 

It was confirmed that lead is being almost um 
formly excreted in the urine of subjects not ex 
posed to lead risks, the average of 55 persons in 
London being 0 04 mgm lead (Pb) in a litre, a lower 
but still sigmficant value being obtained from those 
hvmg in country districts, while, in comparison, 
for 33 workers in an accumulator factory the 
average was 0 28 mgm in a htre In the last set of 
observations the quantity excreted was found by 
Dr R E Lane to run in hne with the apparent 
risk of exposure and to agree with deductions from 
the appearance of the blood 

Examination of fine settled dust in London and 
the Burroundmg country showed that it invariably 
contains lead in small cmantities , residents in 
London are thus subjected to small daily doses of 
lead of approximately one tenth of a milhgram, and 
this daily inhalation of lead is doubtless one of the 
causes, if not the mam cause, of the almost universal 
excretion of lead in the urine of persons not ex- 
posed to a definite lead risk How far persons 
absorb lead from other sources seems to be a matter 
that would repay further investigation A system- 
atic examination for load in water supplies and 
food stuffs, particularly canned foods and bever 
ages or oondiments sold in vessels closed with 
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metafile capsules, would probably show further 
cause for the presence of lead in the human system 
Very small quantities of lead taken in articles of 
food or tlnnk are less objectionable than similar 
quantities of lead inspired into the lungs, because 
most of the lead taken into the ahmentary canal 
IS not absorbed but voided, whereas a greater 
absoiption of load takes place in the lungs 

As fears had been expressed before the Com- 
mittee that pedestrians, and particularly drivers 
and traffic polieemtn might suffer in health by 
breathing finely divided lead eompounds derived 
from burning lead tetra ethyl in an engine, a very 
severe traffic bl(x,k was simulated m a tunnel at 
Porton, 12 cais using ethyl petrol being employed, 
when the air at breathing level was examined for 
its content of lead At the same estabhshment ex 
periments on several observers confirmed the value 
found in the USA for the fraction of inhaled lead 
dust that IS retained by the lungs (16 per cent 
under resting and 32 per cent under active condi- 
tions) Prom these two sets of observations it was 
jKisHible to arrive at the value of 0 2 mgm of lead 
as a maximum absorption for a person exposed in 
close proximity to the rear of ten severe traffic 
blocks ptr hour during a 12 hours windless day 
As the accepted figure is 2 mgm per day for inhala 
tion of lead to avoid chronic plumbism in the course 
of years, it is concluded that the risk from this 
cause either to traffic controllers or to pedestrians 
IS negligible 

Some witnesses having attributed risks to garage 
workers and to water supplies from lead contaimng 
dojiosits obtained in dismanthng engines running 
on ethyl petrol, those substances were examined, 
but were found to be coherent in virtue of their 
oilincss, and not dusty With ilue regard, there 
fore, to ordinary cleanliness, it was not considered 
that a risk to garage workers is involved from these 
deposits either by inhalation or through the 
alimentary canal, nor on account of their insolu 
bility was there any chance of contaminating 
water supphes 

Although numerous experiments in the USA 
had failed to show any ill effects of ethyl petrol when 
applied to either human skin or the skin of monkeys 
and other animals over long periods, the Committee 
resolved to follow up an observation made by Sir 
Robert Robertson in the Interim Report that 
while on evaporating isothermally ethyl petrol the 
first half contains no lead tetra ethyl, and a pro 
portion distils off with the petrol m the succeedmg 
fractions, yet the lead tetra ethyl is to some extent 
concentrated in the final portion As such a 
hqmd as the last apphod by Prof Dixon to the 
shaved skin of rabbits for 130 days gave no un- 
toward effects, it 18 unlikely, keeping also m view 
the above mentioned experience abroad, that even 
garage workers whose skin is most prone to come 
into contact with used lubricating oil and with 
ethyl petrol can be regarded as bemg subjected to 
any danger 

Spillage of petrol in gaiages formed the next 
senes of investigations From what has been 
said, no ethyl petrol may be expected in the air of 
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garages until the ethyl petrol has been reduced to Health Bulletin No 158, 1925, p 31) to be lethal 
half its volume, but later, as it evaporates, it will for mice, the nsk of danger to health appears to be 
be found m increasing quantities The extent of small In an adequately ventilated garage, since 
the concentration of lead found in the air depends the concentrations of lead tetra ethyl hkely to be 
on many factors, but, in practice, the four following found in the air even when large quantities of 
have importance (1) the nature of the petrol ethyl petrol are spilled are less than that stated by 
with which the ethyl fluid has been mixed, (2) the the American investigators to have no effects on 
quantity of ethyl petrol spilled and the frequency the weight, growth, or life of ammals breathing it 
of spillage, (3) the surface on which the ethyl for three hours daily for several months, the nsk 
petrol 18 spilled, and (4) the ventilation of the garage of injury to health appears to be negligible 

To determine the magmtude of the concentra By far the greater nsk, and one to which the 
tions of lead tetra-ethyl likely to be found, in Committee refers with emphasis, is that of carbon 
practice m the air of garages when ethyl petrol is monoxide evolved in a badly ventilated garage 
spilled, conditions were chosen to represent the That the results of the work earned out by the 
spillage of a single large quantity and the repeated Committee’s expenmental staff agree with those 
spillage of small quantities of ethyl petrol in closed obtained by investigators m the Umted States of 
and open garages having floors made of four differ- America is noteworthy, because the methods 
ent materials, namely, asphalt, concrete, wood, and adopted in the two investigations were often dis- 
glazed tiles or bneks It was found that the con- similar in pnnciple From a consideration of all 
centration of lead tetra ethyl in the air was the investigations, whether earned out in Amenca 
greatest when evaporation took place from a or in Groat Bntain, and of the evidence given by 
glazed surface and was least from asphalt Both witnesses, the Committee concludes that the use 
concrete and asphalt retained lead tetra ethyl of ethyl petrol of the present composition as a fuel 
within their surfaces, thereby reducing proportion for motor cars will not constitute a risk to the 
ately the concentration of lead tetra ethyl in the health of the general pubbe or to that part of the 
air Increasing ventilation reduced both the con population which is most exposed thereto, namely, 
centration of lead tetra-ethyl in the air and the garage workers, poUce officers on traffic control 
time during which lead tetra-ethyl was found in the duty, and drivers ol motor and other vehicles 
air If a large quantity of ethyl petrol is spilled I^ally, the Committee does not consider that 
in an unventilat^ garage, significant proportions there are any reasons for prohibiting the use of 
of lead tetra ethyl will be found in the air of the ethyl petrol in Great Britain, but recommends 
garage, but as the maximum proportion of lead certain precautions, such as labelling of the cans 
tetra-ethyl found expenmentally in the air under contaimng it, with a warning to avoid spillage 
very severe conditions of spillage and ventilation and use other than as motor fuel, dyeing the 
was far below the concentration of lead tetra liquid, and retention of a concentration of lead 
ethyl stated by Eldndge (Umted States Pubhc tetra ethyl not above its present hmit 

Landscape at the Royal Academy 

By Dr Vaughan Cornish 

O NCE again, but unhappily for the last time, we the Mountains ” (401), which shows huge turreted 
see on the walls of the Royal Academy that forms silhouetted in shades of deep purple against 
rendering of chequered shade by which the late a glowing sky , one of the most deeply emotional 
Mr H H La Thangue, R A , revealed the joyous aspects of the high mountains 

ness of sunhght, especially m Mediterranean lands. Among the studies of the sea we como first to 
as in the picture “ Packing Grapes ” (120) that of Silver Moonlight St Ives Bay ” (60), 

Outstanding among the studies of mountain by Mr Jubus Olsson, R A , in which a succession 
scenery is “ Cathedral Mountain from Lake of long, low rollers sweep in silver foam over the 
O’Hara” (44), by Mr Richard Jack, R A Qiffsset shallows of a curving shore The lights of the 
with pine trees rise from still, dark waters , snow fishing fleet, dimly discerned on the dark waters 
slopes, above, coldly grey, reach to the foot of the beyond, bring the human touch without impainng 
towering crag from which the mountain takes its the elemental character of the scene, for the long 
name The deep shadowmg of cyclopsean rocks shoreman is, in his occupation, still the primitive 
harmomses with the sombre pines below The man whose work and sport are one In “IVesh 
compamon picture, “ Lake O’Hara, Canadian Mormng off the Soilbes ” (161), by the same 
RocLes ” (243), m another room is earned out in painter, a study apparently made from a saihng 
the same manner, a fine interpretation of the boat, the waves, nsing as high as the point of 
Bolemmty of mountains and “ the strength of the sight, produce the effect of size and power w^ch is 
hills ” “A Glen of Arran ” (81), by Mr Guy lost when they are overlooked from a lofty deck 

Kortright, an assembly of mountain peaks strongly Thus seen, it is the sea which is the more massive 

colours in the full hght of day, but stnpped of element, the distant land, dimmed by the salt 
atmosphere, is extraoramanly suggestive m silent spray, appearing unsubstantial Mr Norman 
sobtude, so that the artist has been successful in Wilkinson also pushes off m a boat, and thus gets 

his use of an extremely trying convention Mr full value from the waves m the only possible 

Sydney Lee, R A , has a painting of “ Sunset in manner ” A Newfoundland F^herman ^ (359) 
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by hun la a study of a companion boat, with hull “ Midsummer Evemng m Somerset ” (279), by Mr 
rising above the line of sight, the wonderful curves Charles S Cheston, shows one of those splendid 
of wind-filled sails cutting across a ram washed prospects of well wooded lowland which are seen 
sky, the tumbhng sea dark under the squall cloud from hills of no great height m southern England 
hanging overhead Such pictures recall the ad- No native of a mountainous country looking up 
venture and the beauty which attend the sport of at these insignificant elevations would suppose it 
sailmg, an occupation which, moreover, permits us possible that they could provide such extensive 
to explore the scenery of our coasts and estuanes, views In Somerset itself we have a notable 
which can never be fully appreciated from the land example m the low ridge of the Polden Hills, where 
ward side alone a view-point of special interest has fortunately 

In “ The Spey, Fochabers ” (103), Mr S J been secured and vested m the hands of the 
Lamoma Birch shows great skill and knowledge in National Trust In “ Blakeney from Cley ” (708) 
the treatment of the waters of a river which, within Mr A llaino Barker has sympathetically rendered 
a short compass, has many varieties of motion in smooth water colour a landscape of interest in 

We cannot but deplore the scarcity of land- relation to an important Nature reserve, which 
scapes in which animal life is the focus of interest , derives an old world charm from the great towers 
but in Mr Arthur Wardle’s “Under the African of the two village churchts “Moel Siabod” (1257), 
Moon ” (184) we have at any rate one fine example a small aquatint by Miss Eveloen Buckton, give s a 
The scene is the rooky desert, that stern landscape gowl impression of the wild scenery in that part of 
where man cannot hvo but has often gone to pray the ancittit Snowdonia which, it is hoped, will soon 
Seen in the monochromatic moonlight, the lion bo scheduled as a National Park 
and lioness watching from the edge of the escarp Mr Harry van der Weyden’s large canvas, 
ment are one in tone and colour with the back ‘ From Ballard Down ’’ (420), shows the beautiful 

ground, the only contrast that of their roundetl, waste of Studland Heath and a very interesting 
supple forma against the rugged outlines of the outline of coast and estuary m the mellow sunshine 

rock If we had an unbiased appreciation of the of late afteriuxm Aciphs to this delightful bit of 

beauty of living form, should we not give more wild country has been lately mode easy for the 
attention to that of the great feUncs and relatively large resident and visiting population of Poole and 
less to that of man * Granted that a man’s hand Bournemouth, and this is for the moment a btnc 

18 a much finer structure than the paw of a beast, ficial event The beauty of the broad, open tx 

yet when wo examine the limbs we find a balane 0 pause is, however, of a particularly vulnerable 
and rhythm in those of the hon and leopard of character, and its chaim will vamsh if it bt built 
which bipeid man cannot boast upon By all means let the many come and emjoy 

A word in conclusion on certain pictures which the heath, but let us hope that the corporations of 
illustrate matters relating to that heritage of Poole and Bournemouth will realise that, as Beachy 
English scenery, the preservation of which, as was Head stands to Eastbourne, so does an unspoilt 
aptly stated in the Times of Friday, May 2, is Purbeck stand to ilieir towns, an extra mural 
becoming the subject of “ a great national debate ” asset of financial as well as sentimental value 

Obituary 

Prof Gkorok A Gibson Techmeal College, where he remained until 1909, 

T3ROF GEORGE ALEXANDER GIBSON, when he returned to the Umvcrsity of Glasgow as 
-L whose death at Sootstounhill, Glasgow, on successor to Prof Jack During his period at the 
April 1, we greatly regret to record, was born at Techmeal College notable devtlopments took place 
Greenlaw, Berwickshire, on April 19, 1858 His in the aims and scope of the work of that institu- 
father, the late Mr Robert Gibson, was highly tion, and in all these Prof Gibson took an out- 
respectod throughout the Greenlaw district as a standing share, thus earning the gratitude of his 
leader in ecclesiastical and pohtical affairs colleagues and of the governors of the College 

Prof Gibson was educated at the local Free On returning to the University, Prof Gibson took 

Church school, from which he proceeded straight to the opportunity to reorgamse the mathematical 
the Umversity of Glasgow, where he won hi^ dis toachmg there , tutorial instruction was provided 
tinction m classics, Enghsh hterature, and philo for all the students, and the curriculum was widened 

Sophy, as well as in mathematics In 1882 he and extended After the War the number of 
gained the Emng fellowship in mathematics and students rose to 900, but in spite of all difficulties 
natural philosophy, and in the following year he the high standard of the work was maintained 
was appointed assistant to Prof Wilham Jack, who Prof Gibson was a great teacher who loved his 
then held the chair of mathematics During the work, and for whom the interests of his students 
succeeding twelve years he established his reputa- were paramount He was also an eager and tir^ 
tion as an enthusiastic and capable teacher, and loss student, with a remarkablv wide and thorou^ 
was responsible for the mitiation and conduct of knowledge of mathematical hterature He be- 
numerouB courses on advanced mathematics^ which came a recogmsed authority on cortam parts of 
were of great service to the honours students the history of mathematics, and v^te numeroM 

In 1896, Prof Gibson was appomted professor of papers on the ongins of the calculus and on the 
mathematics m the Glasgow and West of Scotland great Scottish mathematicians He was the author 
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of several well known text books, the most notable 
bemg his “ Elementary Treatise on the Calculus ”, 
a standard work extensively used throughout the 
Bntish Empire After his resignation in 1927 he 
prepared a large and important volume on ad- 
vanced calculus, which is at present passmg through 
the press Many books, written by members of his 
staff, have also benefited by his profound iearnmg 
and long experience, always freely and generously 
placed at the service of younger workers In the 
Edinburgh Mathematical Society, which he joined 
soon after its foundation. Prof Gibson was a leading 
figure, and a frequent contributor to its publications 
EVom 1917 until 1920 ho held the office of vice 
president of the Royal Society of Edinburgh The 
Umversities of Edinburgh and Glasgow both con- 
ferred on him honorary LL D degrees, the former 
m 1905 and the latter in 1927 

An enthusiastic administrator. Prof Gibson ren 
dered important services to the cause of education 
in Glasgow Ho was one of the onginal members 
of the Glasgow Provincial Committee for the Tram 
ing of Teachers , after returning to the Umversity 
he became a governor of the Technical College , for 
a long Mtiod ho acted as chairman of the governors 
of the Park School Company , and in the Senate 
and University Court nis sound and forceful 
counsels carried great weight with his colleagues 
On the occasion of his retirement his friends and 
students combined to testify to their respect and 
admiration by raising a fund for the endowment of 
lectures on the history of mathematics, to be given 
at intervals in the University of Glasgow, and to be 
known as the George A Gibson Lectures 

T M M 

Db David Dbapbk 

In September of last year David Draper, one of 
the oldest of South African geologists, pass^ away 
at the npe age of eighty years He was well known 
throughout the land as the founder of the Geo 
logical Society of South Africa in 1895 He was 
born in the Cape Colony in 1849, and was the son of 
one of the Enghsh settlers who came out to South 
Afnca in or about the year 1820 Most of Dr 
Draper’s schooling was done at Colesberg in the 
Cape Colony, which place he left whilst still in his 
teens to join the small army of diggers occupied in 
opening up the diamond mines of Kimberley m 
1868 After taking an active part in this work 
with a fair amount of success, he departed for the 
Lydenburg and Barberton Gold Fields, which ho 
closely studied, and later settled for some years in 
Natal, where he made himself acquainted with the 
extensive coal fields of that colony The richness 
of the gold mines of the Witwatersrand afterwards 
drew D" Draper thither, and one of his first com 
missions of importance was to unravel the geo 
lexical section from Vercemging to the nonte 
‘ Pyramids ’ north of Pretoria on ^half of the local 
Chamber of Mines This work, which covered an 
entire section of the Witwatersrand beds, was 
successfully accomphshed and has stood substanti 
ally correct to the present day 

It was about this time that Dr Draper realised 
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the necessity of furthering the work of geologists, 
mining men, and prospectors m South Africa, and 
the result of his efforts was seen in the formation 
of the Geological Society of South Afnca In 
addition to being the founder and first secretary 
and treasurer of this Society, it is interesting to 
note that he was also the first South Afncan born 
fellow elected to the Geological So( lety of London 
One of Dr Draper's first efforts for the South 
Afncan Society dealt with the primary systems 
of South Afnca, and the conglomerate beds of the 
Witwatersrand, which at that time were creating 
world wide interest on account of their unique 
geological features and nchness as gold bearers 
Prom this time on Dr Draper was an ardent worker 
in the field of geology, and visited such distant 
parts of the world as Borneo, Asia Minor, and Brazil 
on special geological excursions Some of his most 
useful contributions relate to the diamond occur 
rences of South Africa and Brazil 
For the valuable services rendered to the science 
of geology in South Africa, Dr Draper was made 
an honorary life member of the Geological Society 
of South Afnca — a distinction conferred only twice 
on South African members dunng the existence 
of that Society In 1927 the honorary degree of 
doctor of science was conferred on him by the 
University of the Witwatersrand 
The contnbiitions to geological science by Dr 
Draper were numerous, and a bibbography of his 
works, compiled by the present writer, contains no 
less than fifty seven papers to scientific societies 
and the techmeal press in vanous parts of the world 
Harold S Haroer 


Db Albert von Le Coq 
A DISPATCH from the Berbn correspondent of the 
Times which appeared in the issue of April 25 
announced the death of Dr Albert von Le Ckiq, the 
famous German explorer and archmologist, at the 

J of sixty nine years Dr Le Coq was a native 
Berlin, and for some time was director of the 
Museum fiir VOlkerkunde in that city He was, 
however, best known for his investigations in 
Central Asia 

In 1904 and 1905, Dr Le Coq made two expedi 
tions of archseological exploration in the area at the 
foot of the eastern Tian Shan Mountains m the 
neighbourhood of Kurfan and Kona On one of 
these he was accompanied by Dr Albert Grunwedel, 
the well known authority on Buddhist art and 
archaeology As a result of the excavations in tho 
sand-buriM city ruins m the area, a large number 
of Buddhist wall paintings and other rehes were 
discovered and brought back to Berlin The most 
important discoveries, however, were a large number 
of documents written in a vanety of alphabets on 
Chmese paper, vellum, and wood Not only did 
these reveal links between Hellenism, Persia, India, 
and China, but more important still it was found 
that a new and hitherto unknown Aryan language 
j with two distinct dialects had been discovered 
I Study of Tochanan, this new language, has smee 
I revealed that it differs in phonetics, vocabulary, and 
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structure from all other of the Asiatic Aryan Ian 
guages and belongs to the western or cenium group 
of i&yan 

Dr Le Coq’s most important book described his 
work in Asia under the title “ Buddhistische Spat 
antike in Mittelasien ” A semi popular and well 
illustrated account of the results of his excavations 
was pubhshed (1928) in English under the title 
“ Buried Treasures of Chinese Turkestan ” In 
1906, Dr Le Coq was awarded the medal of the 
Order of St John of Jerusalem, struck in gold for 
the first time, for saving the life of Capt (now 
Brigadier General) J D Scherer while on a journey 
in Central Asia in circumstances of exceptional 
difficulty Le Coq was an honorary fellow 

of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great 
Britain 


Wb regret to announce the following deaths 
Prof J W emyss Anderson, who was John ilham 
Hughes professor of engineeiing refrigeration in the 
I nivorsity of Liverpool from 1920 until he retired 
in 1924, aged sixty one years 

Prof Mary Whiton Calkins, jirofessor of jihilosophy 
and psychology at Wellesley College, jiast president of 
the American Psychological Association and of the 
American Philosophical Association, who was one of 
the first to establish a psychological laboratory, on 
hob 27 agtsl sixty six years 

Dr ir I B Fry, pathologist to the Research 
Institute of the Cancer Hospital and honorary 
secretary of the Investigation and Scientific Ad 
visoiy Committees of the British Empire Cancer 
f ampaigii, on May 5 

Lieut ( ol H H Y Hoarsey, foimerly Principal 
Medu al Officer of Nyasaland, known for liis work on 
blackwatei fever, on April 30, aged sixty three years 


News and Views 


The latest Bullehn of the Geological Society of China 
(vol 8, No 3, 1929) contains three memoirs which 
supplement the information given in the earlier Bulle 
tin (vol 8, No 1) already discussed m Natukk of 
Mar 22, p 448) with reference to the discovery of an 
almost complete hrain case of SmarUhropue by Mr 
W C Pei on Doc 2, 1929 Father Teilhard de Char 
<hn and C C Young give an account of the geograjihi 
cal and geological conditions at Chou Kou Tien and a 
summary of the evidence which goes to establish the 
fact that the place where the fossil remains wore dis 
covered was once a limestone cave actually occupied 
bj Peking man at a period later than the Pliocene and 
earlier than the loess They suggest that the age of 
all the fossils is Lower Pleistocene Vast quantities 
of fossilised remains of animals assoi lated with Stnan 
thropim wore found The identifications of these are 
given in the report and the palicontologioal evidence 
for the detennmation of the period is sot forth with 
great clearness 

The discoverer of the skull of Sttuinlhropua, Mr 
W C Pei, gives an account of an event which is per 
haps the most significant, if not the most momentous, 
in the history of human pateontology , and Prof 
Davidson Black gives in jirint the account of the skull, 
which was reported (from his manuscript) m Nature 
of Mar 22 His memoir, however, is illustrated with 
a series of nine plates giving full size photographs of 
some of the stages in the long and iliflicult task of ro 
moving the hard matrix of travertine from the skull 
This was successfully completed dUrmg the week when 
the Bulletin was published (two months after the re 
ports it contains were written), and then was revealed 
the unexpectedly simian type of temporal bone in 
association with a peculiar typo of parieto occipital 
conformation hitherto unknown m any other human 
skull with the solitary exception of the Piltdown skull 
m Its ( orrectly reconstructed form 

By the courtesy of Prof J L Myres, secretary of 
the Seventeenth International Congress of Otiontalists, 
we have received a copy of conespondence with the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies covering a schedule 
of facilities to be extended to archaeological expedi 
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tioiis in Palestine which liave now been ajiproved by 
tlie Serretary of State for the Colonies and are m 
fori e as from April 1 of the current i eai The facilities 
and privileges in question will be granted by the 
Palestine Oovemment to all archnological expedi 
tions in possession of a valid luonoe to excavate m 
Palestine in accordance with the provision of Set tion 9 
of the Antiquities Ordinance of 1929 It will, how 
ever, bo neiessary as a preliminary to the grant of 
any facilities that the holder of a lie t nee should produce 
a statement by the Diiector of Antiipiities that the 
oxjiedition has been approved by the High Com 
missioner for the purpose of exemption and other 
privileges The privileges, which are set forth m 
detail in the schedule together with the procedure to 
be followed m eacli case to secure their operation, 
are liberal and varied They have been drafted with 
great care and a full knowledge of the difficulties 
arising out of legislative and fiscal regulations which 
beset archaeological exjiethtioris Further, and this 
IS oven of more moment, they evince on the part of 
both the Palestine Oovemment and the Colonial 
Office a sympathy with and interest m archseological 
exploration which are gratifying and encouraging to 
those concerned with the promotion of an homological 
study in the held 

The facilities granted affect both the results of 
archieological exploration in Palestme and the 
jicrsonnol of the expedition Most important under 
the first head is the regulation that export Customs 
foes will be remitted on antiquities allotted to the 
holder of a licence as a result of the division with the 
Dejiartment of Antuiuities of the objects found , 
while import Customs duty is remitted on instnimonts 
and scientific appliances neeileii for the purpose of 
excavation ami archseological study, as well as on 
camp and other equipment for the expedition This 
applies whether the articles are imported by sea, air, 
rail, or parcel jxist Reduction in railway fares is 
granteil to all members of the exjiedition including 
half fare reduction of third class fares for labourers 
In the case of skilled labour imjiorteil from Egypt, 
however, it must bo shown that suitable labour is 
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not available m Palestine Both archwological equip 
raent and antiquities are entitled to a reduction of 
freight on the basis of one half the full rates on 
passenger tram and accordmg to scale on goods 
trains In order to minimise any difficulties which 
might anse under the immigration regulations, the 
normal procedure to obtam visas for members of the 
expedition and for such labourers as cannot be engaged 
m Palestme is to be simphfied On receipt of a 
statement in advance by the holder of a bcence, the 
Director of Antiquities will issue a certificate to the 
Chief Immigration Officer, who will thereupon issue 
the necessary visa authority to the consular authority 
concerned No remission of immigration fees will, 
however, be granted The sunplioity of the procedure 
m each ease should ensure the smooth workmg of the 
regulations They have been framed on such broad 
lines and m so friendly a spirit that expeditions in 
Palestine should be able to work with little, if any, 
of the ‘ red tape ’ difficulties which have often prov^ 
an embarrassment to archaeological study in other 
countries 

A BRauLAK telephone service between London and 
Australia was inaugurated on April 30 At the 
English end the ti’ansmittmg station is at Rugby 
and the receiving station is at Baldock, Hertford 
shire The corresponding Australian stations are 
Pennant Hills for transmittmg and La Perouse for 
receiving, both in the neighbourhood of Sydney 
The two links are combined and controlled at the 
London Trunk Exchange and the Sydney Telephone 
Exchange From these points euicess is obtamed to 
the land Ime telephones of the two countries The 
path of the voice from an English subscriber to 
Sydney goes first to the London terminus It next 
goes over 86 miles of land line to Rugby, and then 
goes over the radio hnk of 11,000 miles to the station 
at La Perouse, seven miles from Sydney From there 
It goes by the land Ime to the Sydney terminus and 
thence to the listener in Australia When the 
Australian speaks it goes to the transmitting station 
at Pennant Hills, then the radio link to Baldock and 
back to London, which is connected to the subscriber 
by his telephone wire The first official conversation 
was between the Prime Ministers of the two countries, 
and was broadcast both m tlreat Britam, at 8 30 a m , 
and m Australia, and was heard very clearly About 
on hour later the private conversations got blurred 
owing to ‘ fadmg ’ This was attributed mamly to 
an atmospheric disturbance taking place m the 
Indian Ocean 

This new radio link connecting Rugby and Sydney, 
11,000 miles long, is muoh the longest m the world 
The length of the Buenos Aires to Madrid pubho 
telephone hnk is 6400 miles On April 3 a radio hnk 
6300 miles long was opened oonneotmg Buenos 
Airee to Netcong, N J , m the United States These 
lengths make the telephone Imk between England 
and America, 3200 milee long, comparatively short 
Five oontinenjta are now connected by telephone 
It 18 possible, m example, for a subscriber in Santiago, 
South America, to talk to anyone m Ceuta, Africa 
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His voice would first pass over the wires crossing the 
Andes to Buenos Aires, then to Netcong by radio, and 
by wire to New York From there it would go to 
Rocky Point, Long Island, and by radio to Cupar, 
Scotland, then by wire to London and by sub 
marine cable to Boulogne After going through 
Pans, Madnd, and Algeoiras, it would go under the 
Straits of Gibralter by a submarme cable to its final 
deetmation It could also have been sent direct 
from Buenos Aires to Madrid It is instructive to 
note that the messages sent from New Jersey to the 
Argentme can be sent by one of three different wave 
lengths It has been found that although one may 
be badly affected by atmosphencs, another may bo 
scarcely affected at all 

Now that the telephone service is so widely 
estabhshed, and seeing that its usefulness is continu 
ally mcreasmg, the Post Office engineers might be 
excused if they regarded somewhat coldly other 
methods of communication Like the oncient 
Athenians, however, they are always seeking after 
some new thing The latest development is a tele 
printer service for subscribers through telegraph 
exchanges We learn that the first exchange will be 
in working order about the end of the year The new 
service will bo operated m a somewhat similar way 
to the telephone service When the operation is 
completed, two subsenbors will be able to telegraph 
typewritten messages to one another Each sub 
senber will be provideii with a telepnntei , the use of 
which can easily be mastered by a typist, and will bo 
allotted a number By depressing a button the ex- 
change operator is called and the required number 
will be dialled to him When the required connexion 
18 made, * thro ’ will be typed on the teleprmter The 
subscription to the exchange which is at present con- 
templated IS of the order of £70 a year and will cover 
the installation and mamtenance of the Imes and 
instruments and all communications with other 
subscribers on the exchange Additional instruments 
can be hired at a cost of about £60 a year At the 
outset, the new service will be confined to the London 
area, but we expect that it will develop so as to cover 
many of the larger centres This innovation will 
make telegraphy more popular, as it will obviate the 
necessity of sendmg telegrams to a public office for 
dispatch The first exchange will be m the Central 
Telegraph Office It is hoped that subscribers will 
be able by this means to forward telegrams for dis- 
patch by all telegraph companies and to receive their 
moommg telegrams directly on their teleprmter 
instruments 

The Safety in Mmes Research Board has just issued 
Paper No 68 (Tendon H M S O ) dealing with the 
use of steel pit props m coUienes , as usual, the publi 
cation 18 issued at an uneconomic pnee, namely, one 
shilling, in order that it may be as widely read as 
possible m the ooal-minmg mdustry The report is 
signed by Messrs Ashley, Dixon, and Hogan , the 
first named is one of H M Inspectors of Mmes, who 
has been employed as a practical mveetigator on 
behalf of the Boai^, whilst Prof Dixon and Dr Hogan 
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are well known research workers The report points 
out that the value of steel arches for roadway support 
has been proved beyond doubt, and that steel props 
have been successful at the working face under a large 
number of conditions, it being necessary, however, 
that the type of prop selected should suit the par 
ticular conditions at the coal face Some thirteen 
different forms of steel props are here fully described, 
together with the results obtained with them both in 
actual practice and under test, and a comparison of 
these props with ordinary Norwegian wooden round 
props 18 also appended As regards the practical 
side of the question, it is shown that although the 
first cost of a steel prop is much higher than that of a 
wooden prop, the use of the former has been attended 
with very marked savmgs, which in one case is said 
to be as much as 9d per ton of coal compared to the 
cost of timber 

Pbbhaps the most interesting section of this report 
on steel pit props deals with the effect of the use of 
steel props on the accident rate, and the results are 
summed up m one sentence “ Where steel props 
have been used in Great Britam there has been a 
marked freedom from reportable accidents from falls 
of roof ” Another interesting sentence states that 
“ At Ashington Colliery, Northumberlanil, very few 
reportable accidents have occurred where steel props 
are in use ” It will be remembered that a few months 
ago the miners at Ashmgton were prepared to come 
out on strike on the ground that the steel props used 
by that colliery company were a source of danger, and 
this authoritative statement to the contraiy shows 
how absolutely without foundation was the above con 
tention of the miners, and sheds light upon the trivial 
Iiretexts which are at times mode the basis of a 
proposed strike 

Briohtlv coloured mock suns were seen from a 
niunber of places, includmg London, on the afternoon 
of May 1 last The phenomenon is not often shown 
with sufficient brilliance in these latitudes to be 
obvious to the casual observer, and were it not for 
the fact that at places where a regular watch has been 
kept for it with certain optical aids, for example, at 
the Radcliffe Observatory, Oxford, it is observed on 
a considerable number of occasions in an average 
year, the phenomenon would be regarded as distmctly 
rare outside the polar regions These mock suns 
showed characteristic horn like projections away 
from the sun along the space appropriate for the 
mock sun nng, and occurr^ m connexion with the 
ordmary halo of 22° radius A sun pillar was present, 
and an upper arc of contact — a bow of light makmg 
contact with the 22° halo, the convex side bemg 
towards the sun The ice crystals m the upper 
atmosphere that caused the display were due to the 
presence of cirrus cloud connected with a system of 
depressions over southern Europe, and some turret 
cloud (alto cumulus castellatus) was visible m 
London later m the day Neither form of cloud is 
suggestive of settled fine weather, and, m spite of the 
presence of a large anticyclone centred over Scotland, 
thunderstorms broke out m southern England witbm 
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twenty four hours of the occurrence of the mock 

In his Friday evening discourse delivered at the 
Royal Institution on May 2, Mr II E Wimperis, 
Director of Scientific Research, Air Ministry, dis 
cussed the present state of our knowledge of the 
phenomenon of spm m aeroplanes The motion of 
an aeroplane in a circular path is just as steady and 
just as normal as that of straight flight Even in 
the most troublesome fonn of sjun, the aeroplane 
cannot be charged with behaving m any but a purely 
normal and quite virtuous way Our efforts must 
therefore be directed not towards the curing of a 
supposed fault but at making this particular form of 
stable motion os controllable at the will of the pilot 
as any other of the machine’s forms of motion 
With the aid of models and kmematograph films 
Mr Wimporis illustrated the growth of the forces 
which make for autoiotation of the wmgs and so 
load to the ordinary spin, and of the centrifugal 
forces in the various aeroplane jiarts which tend to 
raise the nose of the machine into the ‘ flat spimiing ’ 
attitude and definitely oppose the pilot’s effort to 
get the nose down and so resume normal straight 
flight A detailed study is being miule of the 
vaiious ways in which the pilot’s controls can be 
so strengthened as to make him always able to over 
come these autorotation and inertia forces This 
study 18 being earned out by the use of model aeio 
planes which are either observed and photographed 
when spinning, or aie hold m spmnmg attitudes in 
a wuid tunnel so that the forces acting upon them 
can be measured At the same time, full scale 
experiments in free fhght are beuig undertaken ho 
that lecords can be made by instruments of the 
nature of the motion in each of the vanous typos of 
spm 

At the annual meeting of the Royal Institution 
held on May 1, the report of the Committee of Visitors 
for the year 1029 was read and adopted, and the 
following officera elected President The Duke of 
Northumberland , Treasurer Sir Robert Robertson , 
Secretary Major C E S Phillips The alterations 
which are being made at the Royal Institution 
occupy a prominent position in the report of the 
Committee of Visitors Plans are shown of the re 
buildmg now in progress, which has been under 
taken at an estimated inclusive cost of £80,000 As 
18 well known, the chief alterations have concerned 
the lecture theatre , the shape, suie, and general 
aspect are being preserved so far as possible, but 
there will be greatly improted arrangements for 
entry anil exit, increased comfort and additional 
lecture facilities, wuth full provision for the display 
of kmematograph films A range of lighted show 
oases IS being constructed round the semicircular 
comdor beneath the theatre tiers for the display 
of some of the Institution’s historical apparatus 
During the buildmg operations, the principal pieces 
of apparatus used by Rumford, Davy, Faraday, 
Tyndall, and Dewar have been placed on exhibition 
at the Science jMuseum, South Kensington As the 
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result of a private appeal, generous donations to- 
wards the costs of reconstruction have been received 
from individuals, City Compaiues, and electrical and 
chemical mdustnos which owe their existence to the 
scientific work carried out at the Royal Institution 
With the sale of the American MSS known ns the 
Dorchester Papers, the total receipts have been 
nearly £49,000 It is proposed to issue a wider appeal 
for the remainder of the money, and also for an 
endowment fund for research m the Institution and 
the Davy Faraday Laboratory, m connexion with the 
celebration of the centenary of Faraday’s discovery 
of electromagnetic induction The Faraday celebra 
tions will begm on Sept 21, 1931, and tho centenary 
meeting of the British Association will open in London 
on Sept 23 

We have already referred to the increased interest 
bemg taken in the study of natural history m China 
Fresh evidence of this movement is afforded by the 
publication of the first number of the Hong Kong 
Naiuraitst, a quarterly illustrated journal for Hong 
Kong and South China, to be devot^ to tlie descnp 
tion of features of the fauna and flora of South China 
and neighbouring countries The first number in 
dicates the character of tho magazine — a combmation 
of more general articles for the non expert and of 
more technical studies for the trained naturalist 
Amongst the former are instalments of accounts of 
the birds, orchids, and ferns of Hong Kong and, 
specially to be commended, a simple diagrammatic 
scheme mdicatmg the months when the nests of 
different birds may be found The special articles 
include the beginning of a synopsis of tho fishes of 
Chma Some experience of magazines with such a 
twofold aim, however, suggests the warnings that con 
tinned articles which run through endless numbers are 
not popular, and that for the general naturalist system 
atics IS often a bore Biological studies, life histones, 
up to date summaries of modem points of view, 
should not be forgotten They are equally scientific, 
have more mterest, on the whole, for the general 
reader, and should tend to turn the attention of local 
field naturalists to profitable and more congenial Imes 
of observation Already, we understand, a gratifymg 
demand for the new magazme has been received, and 
we wish it all success 

In a recent issue of Helios, the German elec 
tncal journal for export use, which is printed m 
German, French, and English in parallel columns, 
there is an interesting article by E Schwandt 
on automatic signallmg for railway level orossmgs 
The railway track for a distance of 300 yards on 
each side of the level crossing is insulated When 
the tram is on the insulated portion of the track, a 
local circuit is completed and the white hghts from 
the lamps at the gates on both sides of the crossing 
being automatically screened show red When the 
last carnage leaves the insulated track, the lamps 
give white light F or greater safety, instead of having 
a steady red Ught, intermittent fiashes of white and 
red light can be given, the white fiashes lastmg longer 
thsm the red ones The Berlin Municipal Railway 
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has already adopted this method The German 
Automobile Club has also taken up the problem of the 
best way to illuminate railway gates In Germany, 
the level crossings m the country are often very in 
adequately illuminateil .Sometimes even an oil 
lamp himg from the middle of the gate is considered 
sufficient This can very easily be concealed by a 
cart standing m front of it To obviate this danger 
it has been proposed to place on the gates sets of two 
or three lamps which give an mtemuttont hght when 
the gates are closed They are arranged so that it is 
practically impossible for all the lamps to be concealed 
from oncoming traffic at the same time It would 
be an expensive undertaking to fit all unprotected 
crossings m Germany with warnmg signalling appa- 
ratus The advisability of such devices is universally 
admitted, but it is not clear whether the State railways 
or the highway boards should bear the great expense 
of instattmg them 

The forty first congress of the Royal Samtary 
Institute will be held at Margate on June 21-28, 
under the presidency of tho Right Hon Lord Com 
walks The sections and their presidents are as 
follow Preventive medicme. Sir Andrew Balfour , 
engineering and architecture. Sir Henry Maybury , 
maternity and child welfare, including school hygiene, 
the Lady Howard de Walden , hygiene of food, 
Mr H Williams , hygiene m mdustry, Mr F W 
Goodenough , veterinary hygiene. Major General Sir 
John Moore Conferences of samtary authorities, 
health visitors, and others will also be held Among 
the subjects to be discussed are psittacosis, maternal 
mortality, public health service and school medical 
mspoction and treatment, health of industrial workers, 
education of the health personnel, inspection of food- 
stuffs, food in relation to dental hygiene, and regional 
control of sewage purification works Dr O Chamock 
Bratlley, principal of the Royal (Dick) Vetennary 
College, Edinburgh, will deliver the Congress lecture, 
takuig as his subject “ Diseases of Domestic Animals 
from the Human Angle ”, on Tuesday, June 24 A 
feature of the Congress will be the visit of two hundred 
representatives of the American Public Health 
Association An exhibition of appliances for the 
promotion of public health and sanitation has also 
been arranged 

The German Association for Natural Science and 
Medicine has visited m recent years Innsbruck in the 
south, Dusseldorf in the west, and Hamburg in the 
north This year the Association will proclaim science 
and civilisation at Komgsberg m the far east of Prussia 
The mvitation circular is not to members of the 
Association alone, but also to all who honour German 
science, emd makes welcome the participation of 
foreign savants who feel themselves m contact with 
German research This nmety first assembly of the 
“ Qesellschaft Doutscher Naturforscher und Aerzte ” 
takes place on Sept 7-11, 1930 There will be general 
addresses, a short programme of sectional meetmgs, 
and numerous joint discussions Festivities are to 
be limited m favour of the call of leammg The mam 
topics mclude protoplasm, bird migration, logic and 
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natural science, the natural system of the elements, 
agriculture, and economics The medical side will 
discuss blood pigments and bacteria, and will combine 
with biologists to discuss inheritance and with 
physicists to consider the eye Joint discussions will 
deal with the cosmic frequency of the elements, the 
age of the earth, the S5mtheeis of silicates and cosmic 
radiation Botanists and agriculturalists will discuss 
meteorology Various allied sciontifac societies are 
lioldmg their meetmgs at the same tune and place 
The programme of excursions includes the neighbour 
ing sand dunes, lagoons, bathing resorts fresh water 
lakes, and historic monuments Longer journeys 
include Finland for mmeralogists before the mootmg, 
and after the meeting Leningrad and Moscow 
Khnigsberg can be reached from Berlin without any 
further visa, passport, or tax , eight times daily by 
tram in 9 10 hours , by fast motor ship vta Swine 
munde Zoppot Pillau, 18 hours at sea, also thriie 
daily by air in 4 5 hours Iho subscription for those 
attending the meetings, but not regular memliors, m 
25 rm , applications should be sent to isecrotary 
G D N A , Prof Dr Rassow, Leipzig C 1, Gustav 
Adolfstr 12, and if possible by mid May by those 
wishing to join excursions 

The report on the work of the National Ilhimiiia 
tion Committee of Great Britain, presented by the 
chairman at the annual special meeting on Jan 30 
last, which has recently boon issuotl in pamphlet 
form, illustrates the widening activities of this Com 
iiuttee Following recent international congresses, 
a considerable number of sub committees has been 
formed, and a brief summary of the proceedings of 
each IS presented Amongst such sub committees 
those dealing with coloured glass for signal purposes, 
trafllo control signals, daylight illumination, colon 
metry, lighting education, definitions and symbols, 
automobile headlights, factory and school lighting, 
street lighting and aviation lighting may be men 
tioned In five oases the Bntish comimttee has 
assumed secretariat responsibility, which involves the 
collection of information from abroad The woik of 
the Illumination Section of the British Engineenng 
Standards Association, which is closely allied to that 
of the National Illumination Committee, is also re 
viewed Technical committees dealing with nomen 
clature and defimtions, lighting fittings, street 
lighting, electno lamps and optical projection appara 
tus are mentioned Preparatory work m connexion 
with the International Illumination Congress to be 
held m Great Britain in 1931 is actively proceeding 
Judging from the developments summansed in this 
report, Britain should be able to present an impress 
ive record of work done 

The tenth Report of the Committee of the Institu 
tion of Civil Engmeers which is mvestigatmg the 
deterioration of structures in sea water has recently 
been published by H M Stationery Office (2» net) 
It follows now famihar Imes, recording the progress 
of the numerous test specimens exposed m various 
harbours of the world Tests of iron and steel bars 
which have been corroded for five years at Plymouth 
showed that the mterior of the metal was unaffected. 
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normal tensile tests being obtamed after machining 
off the corroded surface Heat treateil and polished 
bars of chromium steels were found after five years 
to be deeply pitted by sea water, although the polish 
remauieii perfect between the pits Similar bars 
were quite unaffected by exposure to air or fresh 
water for the same time Of the numerous tests 
mode to determine the protective effect of different 
Iiaints, mention should bo made of the high degiee of 
protection given by a coat of white lead over tar, 
such plates being in perfect condition after 17 months 
at half tide level Of the experiments on wood a 
remarkable result is the very high concentration of 
arsenical compounds necessary to protect against 
Teredo The addition of naphthalene to creosote 
apjiears to bo of advantage The behaviour of 
concrete is to be studied by means of a further senes 
of test specimens 

'I HK first conversazione this year of the Royal 
Society will be held at the Society s rooms on 
Wednesday, May 14, at 8 30 p m 

Dr T BrontE Gatfnb\ , professor of zoology and 
comparative anatomy in Trmity College, Dublin, has 
been appointeil Theresa Sccssel hollow of Yale Uni 
vei'Mity and will work there at exiiorimental cytology 
from Sept 25 next until Ajiril 9, 1931 

The Loid J’resident of the Council has apiiomted 
Sir Ernest Rutherford, president of the Royal Sof lety, 
to be chairman of the Advisory Council of the Depart 
ment of Scientific and Indust iial Research in sin 
cession to Sir William McCormick os fiom Oct 1 
next Prof V H Blackman will serve as chairman 
until Oc toiler 

Sir John Fabmfr, formerly professor of botany 
in the Imjional College of Science and lochnology, 
London, and Prof Edmund Beecher Wilson, Da Costa 
professor of zoology in Columbia University, New 
York, have boon elected honorary fellows of the 
Royal Microscopical hoc lety 

The twentieth mooting of the Austialasian Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science will be held 
m Biisbano during the week commencing May 28, 
imder the presidency of Mr E C Andrews, Govern- 
ment Geologist, Sydney The local honorary score 
tary foi the meeting is Dr D A Herbert, the Univer- 
sity, Biisbane 

The Linnean Gold Medal for 1930 of the Luuiean 
Society of London has bcxin awarded to Prof J P 
Hill, professor of embryology. University College, 
l^ndon, and the Trail Award and Medal has been 
awarded to Dr Kathleen Bever Blackburn, of the 
Botanical Department, Armstrong College, Newcastle 
on Tyne The presentations will be made at the 
anniversary meeting to be held on May 24 

“ National Baby Week ” is to be celebiated in 
Great Bntam this year on July 1 7, and the National 
Baby Week Council (117 Piccadilly, W 1) suggests 
that at conferences special attention should be given 
to (a) the need for a national maternity service scheme, 
(5) better provision of nursery schools, and (o) spread 
of knowledge of parentcraft 
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Thb thirty fifth general meeting of the German 
Bunsen Society (Deutsche Bunsen Qesellsohaft) for 
experimental physical chemistry, the leading German 
society in this field, will be held at Heidelberg, for 
many years the scene of Bunsen’s work, on May 28- 
June 1 The prmcipal subject for discussion will be 
spectroscopy and formation of molecules The names 
of those desirous of participating should be sent to 
the “ OrtsauBschuss der Deutschen Bunsen Geeell 
schaft, Heidelberg, Ploeck 66 ”, with particulars of 
any accommodation required 

Owing to the prevalence of psittacosis or parrot 
fever m England and Wales during the last two 
months, the Minister of Health has issued an Order 
prohibiting as from May 20 the importation of parrots 
into the country (Statutory Rules and Orders, 1030, 
No 209, Covering Circular 1108 London H M 
Stationery Office) ‘ Parrot ’ includes macavs, cocka 
toos, love birds, lones, and others The prohibition 
does not apply, under safeguards, to birds required 
for research, or consigned to the Zoological Society 
of London 

UvHTJs’<i Botanical Magazine, the beginning of 
periodical illustrated botanical literature, first ap 
peared m 1787, and lias an unbroken record of con 
tinuity Begmning in 1827, each volume has been 
dedicateil to an eminent botanist or horticulturist, 
and the Royal Horticultural Society, which now owns 
the magazuie, is arranging to publish a commemora 
tive volume with a short life history of these persons, 
with their portraits Of the portraits requireil, only 
seven now remain to be obtained, namely Rev John 
Clowes (1777-1846), Capt Sir James Everard Home 
(1798-1863), George Curling Joad (died 1881), John 
Parkmson (died 1847), Sir Law(u)rence Peel (1799- 
1844), Mrs Sherboume, and Mrs Wray Anymforma 
tion regarding these portraits should be addressed to 
the Secretary, Royal Horticultural Society, Vmcent 
Square, S W 1 

Farmers' and farm workers’ associations and 
clubs, chambers of agriculture and horticulture, 
students’ societies and other bodies interested m 
agriculture or market gardenmg, are invited to inspect 
the Rothamsted and Woburn Experimental Plots 
during the coming summer under the guidance of 
Mr H V Gamer and Capt E H Gregory At 
Rothamsted the soil is heavy, and the experiments 
deal with the manunng of arable crops, especially 
sugar beet, potatoes, mangolds, fodder mixtures, 
barley, oats, wheat, and meadow hay At Wobum 
the soil IS hght, and the experiments there are con- 
cerned more particularly with the manunng of 
potatoes, sugar beet, malting barley, wheat, 6uid the 
use of green manures All comraumcations and 
requests to visit the Stations should be addressed to 
the Secretary, Rothamsted Expenmental Stations, 
Harpenden 

The Mmistry of Health has issued a ' scheme ' 
providing for t^ payment of contributions by county 
and county boi^ugh councils to voluntary aesooia« 
tions which provide services for the welfare of bbnd 
persons , an explanatory circular (No 1086) accom- 
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panies it The scheme has been made under Section 
102 (1) of the Local Government Act, 1929, and came 
mto force on April 1 last Without such assistance 
the lot of the bhnd would be a pitiable one An 
article m the January-March issue of The World's 
HeaUh{vo\ 11, No 1) pomts out that a large propor- 
tion of blmdness is preventable and that an Inter- 
national Association for the Prevention of Blindness 
has been created, supported by twenty -eight countries, 
the League of Nations, the League of Bed Cross 
Societies, and others 

The Statistical Report of the Health of the Navy 
for the Year 1928 has been recently issued (London 
H M Stationery Office, 5« net) The returns for the 
total force, 90,820 strong, for 1928 show decreases in 
the mcidence of disease as compared with the five 
years’ average and with 1927 'The total number of 
cases of disease and injury was 40,506, equal to a 
ratio of 445 99 per 1000, a decrease of 26 64 m com 
panson with the five years’ average and of 33 06 m 
relation to 1927 The stnctest attention is paid, 
especially in foreign waters, to sterilisation of water 
and milk, as well as to the control of dangerous 
articles of diet, with the result that only seven cases 
of typhoid and paratyjihoid fevers occurred Venereal 
diseases, though showing some decrease compared 
with the five years’ average, number 6176 cases, a 
slight increase relative to 1927 Malaria, with 460 
cases, also shows a slight increase 

A BiooRAPHY of Erasmus Darwin, author of 
"Zoonomia” (1794 96) and grandfather of Charles 
Darwin, has been written by Mr Hesketh Pearson 
and will be published shortly by Messrs J M Dent 
and Sons, Ltd Mr Pearson is a direct descendant 
of Darwm, and had access to his commonplace book 
and letters, as well as to family documents and other 
unpublished material 

Applications are invited for the following appomt 
ments, on or before the dates mentioned — An assist 
ant lecturer m engineering at the Cardiff Techmoal 
College — The Prmcipal, Techmeal College, Cardiff 
(May 17) A lecturer m mathematics and a foundry 
mstruotor at the Constantine Technical College, 
Middlesbrough — The Director of Education, Educa 
tion Offices, Middlesbrough (May 19) A jumor 
engmeer under the Safety m Mmes Research Board, 
for research on colliery wire ropes — The Under 
Secretary for Mines, Establishment Branch, Mmes 
Department, Dean Stanley Street, S W 1 (May 10) 
An assistant engmeer and lecturer m the School of 
Civil Engmeermg of the Gordon Memorial College, 
Khartoum — The Controller, Sudan Government 
London Office, WeUington House, Buckmgham Gate, 
S W 1 (May 20) An assistant lecturer in mathe- 
matics at the Belfast Mimioipal College of Technology 
— ^The Principal, Municipal College of Technology, 
Belfast (May 20) Lecturers m mathematics and 
metallurgy at the Sir John Cass Technical Institute — 
The Prmcipal, Sir John Cass Technical Institute, 
Jewry Street, E C 3 (May 22) An assistant lecturer 
m metallurgy at the County Techmoal College, 
Wedneebury — The Director of Education, County 
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Education Offices, Stafford (May 24) Evening 
teachers for building construction, carpentry, and 
joinery at the Richmond Technical Institute — ^The 
Education Secretary, Hotham House, Heron Court, 
Richmond, Surrey (May 24) An engineering assist 
ant in the City of Nottmgliam Water Department — 
The Town Clerk, Guildhall, Nottingham (May 26) 
An assistant lecturer in the department of zoology 
and geology of University College, Southampton — 
The Registrar, Umversity College, Southampton 
(May 26) An assistant lecturer in the department of 
metallurgy of the University College of Swansea — ^The 
Registrar, University College, Swansea (May 28) An 
assistant lecturer m political science at the London 


School of Economics and Political Science — The 
Secretary, London School of Economics, Houghton 
Street, Aldwych, W C 2 (May 29) A professor of 
zoology m the University of Cape Town — The Secre- 
tary, Office of the High Commissioner for the Union 
of South Africa, Trafalgar Square, W C 2 (Aug 31) 
A lecturer in mathematics at the Diocesan Training 
College, Ripon —Miss Eva Lett, 14 Ladbroke Square, 
W 11 A civil engineering draughtsman under the 
South Staffordshire Waterworks Company — The 
Engineer in Chief, 26a Paradise Street, Birmmgham 
Tempoiary assistant chemists in the Admiralty 
Chemist’s Department, Portsmouth — The Admiralty 
Chemist H M Dockyard, Portsmouth 


Our Astronomical Column 


New Comet, 1930 d — A new comet of the tenth 
magnitude was found by Prof Schwassmann and 
Dr Wachmann at Bergedorf early on May 2 , it is 
the fourth comet that they have jointly discovereil , 
it makes the fifth observed comet to pass |jeriholion 
m 1930 The following positions for 1930 0 have 
been telegraphed by tlie I A U Bureau, Copenhagen 
Dst* KA N Deri 01)wr\crB Place 

Mali OSSSUT 18 1 40 35 57 VhvKuwmann Bergeilorf 

and W acli 
nmiin 

ili 0 a 18 3 50 13 36 6 29 8tru\o Neiibabcla 

berg 

3 21 19 3 16 6 46 00 36 17 8i V Interliauaen topeii 

and Mbllcr bugi n 

The roughly estimated position for the evening of 
May 10 13 R A Id" 28®, N Dool 37® 42', about 24® 
S W of 1) Herculis 

The Total Solar Eclipse of April aS in California — 
Extensive preparations were made by the Californian 
astronomers to utilise the brief totality of this eclipse 
to the utmost The eclipse afforded especial oppor 
tunity for observations of the Hash sjioctrum , it was 
also hoped to obtain some photographs of the inner 
corona Observers m aeroplanes were to try to photo 
graph the moon’s shadow on the ground No astro 
nomical reports are yet to hand, but from the telegrams 
m the daily papers it appears that the weather was 
clear It will be remembered that the predecessor of 
this eclipse m 1912 was just total m Portugal, and 
narrowly annular near Paris In 1858 it W€W almost 
total in England 

The Lowell Planet — The Flagstaff orbit for this 
planet, with eccentricity 9/10 and period 3200 years, 
IS still very uncertam Prof Banachiewicz and Dr 
C Smiley have calculated parabolic orbits on the 
hypotheses (1) that the motion is mward, which gives 
perihelion in 1958, (2) that it is outward, which gives 
perihelion m August 1902 ^hemendes on the two 
hypotheses are given m A U I Circ No 274 for the 
last three years Even in November 1927 the two 
orbits give positions diffenng by 8' only, so that a 
longer arc than that of two months is required for a 
trustworthy result The node is now known to be 
Within 1' of 106® 22' , the mohnation is withm half a 
degree of 17° 10' , it is noteworthy that these two 
elements were pr^icted nearly correctly by Prof 
W H Pickering m his 1919 forecast, which also gave 
the present longitude correct within 5® Ho gave 
”ode 100°, inclination 15°, with estimated uncertainty 
0 m each The present distance from the sun does 
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not differ from 41 by more than a unit, but it is 
doubtful whether it is increasing or diminishing , 
increase is more probable Several orbits are given 
by E C Bower and F L Whipple in Lick BnUetm, 
No 421 , four ellipses are given with periods 229 yr , 
390 j r , 264 yr , 264 yr , also two parabolic orbits 
Prof W H Pickering states in a letter that he has 
found a period of 210 yr Unless images should be 
found on old plates, no decision on the eccentricity or 
period 18 possible until a longer arc is available 
Harvard Announcement Card No 123 states that Mr 
Henroteau and Miss Burland have discovered an 
object on plates taken at Ottawa in 1924 that appears 
to bo trans Neptunian , it cannot be the Lowell 
object, bemg too far north , the following positions 
are given, rwerred to the eipiinox of 1875 6 
1924 Fell 7 666 O M T B A 6i> 36m 55. N Dec! 42 4 
24 556 FoslUon nob given 

29 56(1 6 35 40 23 39 3 

The magnitude is not given 

h rom these tigures Dr A C D Crommelin derives 
the followmg circular elements referred to equinox of 
1924 Distenco, 39 82 , period, 251 3 years , node, 
280® 29 4' , inclmation, 49® 7' In the Lowell planot 
the circular hypothesis gave a good approximation to 
the distance, so it may do so here also 

New Constellation Boundaries — At the Leyden 
meeting of the International Astronomical Union in 
1928, Commission III was requested to prepare maps 
of the constellations simplifying the constellation 
boundaries M E Delporto, with a committee to 
assist him, undertook this task, and the resulting star 
atlas has just been published by the Cambridge Uni 
versity Press The rule has been followed that the 
boundaries should be formed by lines parallel or per- 
pendicular to the equator of 1875 The objection was 
raised at Leyden that the constellations have already 
lasted for thousands of years, and may last for a long 
time in the future, in which case the boundaries will 
become much mclmed to the equator The ecliptic 
would have been a more stable direction However, 
on the basis that was adopted the work has been very 
well done, and the maps givmg the new boundaries 
show also the stars down to magnitude 6 inclusive 
The boundaries have been laid down on the principle 
that variable stars should be kept m the same con 
stellations as before, and that there should be as httle 
disturbance as possible of stars that bear constellation 
letters or numoers The boundary between Pisces 
and Aquarius is so laid down that it will be about 
centuries before the equinox enters the latter 
constellation 
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Research Items 


The Nisenen — ^Mr A L Kroeber publishee m 
vol 24, No 4, of tho Umvernty of CahfomM Pubhea- 
ttons *n Archofology and Ethnology, a study of a section 
of the Nisenan or Southern Maidu Those with whom 
he deals are the valley people, who differ from those 
of the hills, though the two groups are sometimes 
classed together, on the ground of their unity of 
speech In fact, Nisenan is not a specific tribal name, 
but 18 used m default of a native ethmc name The 
Nisenan, now prsKStioally extinct, hved near Sacra- 
mento on the American and Feather Rivers From 
the geographical and topographical mformation ob 
tamM, it was clear that native communications 
prevailmgly followed the large streams, and therefore 
the ethmc outlook was direct^ towards the north and 
north west withm the Great V alley Tho San J oaqum 
portion of the Valley was foreign It seems that 
the groups tended to segrwate themselves according 
to physiographio areas Tnoir dwellings were earth- 
covered, but at the mouth of Feather River they were 
tule-covered They used as boats balsas made of tule 
and an approach to the can,oe m the form of a log 
raft Clothing comprised bark or tule aprons and 
duck feather blankets for the women, round shawls 
of tule for tho men, and occasionally moccasins of 
buckskin Their weapons were the bow with arrow 
pomts of obsidian, a spear of willow, used only in war, 
and a sling The chief was selected when he was 
young, and succession was usually from father to son 
Marriage within the villeige was not forbidden Those 
who died of disease were cremated , but those killed 
m war were buried, as were also small children A 
bear skin and ornaments were put on a dead person 
so that he should not trouble his hving km The 
Kuksu cult or religious organisation compnsed two 
societies with separate mitiations One was confined 
to men, the other took m a hmited number of men 
and women The dances were held in the summer 
in the dance house The members of the fe’me’ya 
ceremony or society wore a white ornament m the 
septum of the nose, which was bored for tho 
purpose 

Acquired Characters — The possibihty that acquired 
characters may be inherited pushes itself more and 
more into the foreground, and Dr M F Quyer’s 
address to the Section of Zoological Sciences at the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
on the last day of 1929, was a plea for further con- 
sideration of a theory which, twenty years ago, 
was regarded as discredited (Science, jp 169, Feb 
1930) He reviews some of the results of recent 
genetic studies by Muller, Metcalf, Goldschmidt, and 
others, and is led to ask whether the gene itself, or 
that larger vital unit of which it u a part, is really the 
fixed unvarying thmg it is tacitly regarded to be 
Genes must be nouil^ed hke other living thmgs, 
smoe they multiply and grow and apparent display 
the other characteristics of living matter lliey must 
therefore be open to the vicissitudes which beset other 
livmg substance Once it is conceded that the con- 
stitution of the gene may wax and wane, then tho 
way is open to the conception of how this may be 
mduced through nutritive, toxic, or functional means 
An acquired character might become an inhentod 
character by some sort of germinal fixation that 
establishes it as part of the more habitual expression 
of the germ-plesm ITie plasticity of the organism, 
to which these adaptations are attributed, must itself 
have gemo significance, for the fact remains that the 
organiW has the inherent capacity for acquinng the 
somatic modification 
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Adelginae (Phylloxeridc) of North America — In 
the Stanford Umverstty Publtcattona, Biological 
Sciences, vol 6, No I, Dr P N Annand has a useful 
contribution towards a monograph of the Amencan 
species of tho group formerly known as the Cher 
mesinte and now, owmg to changes of synonymy, 
termed the Adelgmaa In this work he describw 
and figures all the known American species, and gives 
a useful review of our knowledge of the biology of 
this exceedmgly difficult subfamily of the aphides 
Few groups of msects have so complex a hfe-cycle, or 
so great a range of polymorphism as is exhibited by 
tho Adelginse, while their importance, as pests of 
Comfers, renders it necessary that their economy 
should be adequately understood Their primary 
host, so far as is known, is the spruce, while the 
mtermediate hosts include such genera as Lartx, 
Ptnua, Abtes, Paeudoauga, or Tauga, as the case may 
be Some species, however, are confined to the 
primary host, and others to the mtermediate host 
without migration between the two For the most 
art, however, migration takes place and this fact 
as an important bearing upon control measures 
What IS known of the hfe cycle of these insects is 
due to the labours of a number of European mvestiga- 
tors of several nationalities A general summary 
of their work is provided and the termmology of 
Marchal is adopted in the systematic accounts of the 
American species The latter form the greater part 
of the memoir and are drawn up with evident care 
and exactness Dr Annand’s work brmgs together 
the essentials of what is known concerning these 
insects and should provide a stimulus to a better 
knowledge of the Amencan species 

Buttress Roots — Mr T Fetch has an mteresting 
note on this charactenstic occurrence m the tropical 
forest m the Annals of the Royal Botanic Oaraena, 
Porademya, vol II, part 3, January 1930, this is 
illustrated by some excellent photographs, which are, 
however, mcompletely labelled for identification, 
whilst a text figure referred to m tlie paper frequently 
seems to be missmg entirely Buttress roots have 
usually been explamed along teleological lines as 
supports to massive crowns, or as determined in 
position by prevalent wmds Mr Fetch's examma 
tion of their distribution does not confirm these 
theories, nor does he find them confined to the trees 
of the tropical ram forest He pomts out tho value, 
for observations and experiments upon this problem, 
of a tree like Potnciana regia, which shows wide 
differences as to the occurrence and distribution of 
such buttresses He pomts out that m this species 
they may be found m young trees two to three years 
old, growmg m qmte sheltered positions, moident 
ally, he notes their occurrence m a seedhng from a 
parent tree which was quite free from buttresses He 
suggests as a working hypothesis that the presence 
of ^ttress roots is associated with a deficient tap root 
and that their formation is due to the restriction of 
the food and water currents to lumted narrow regions 
of the stem contmuous with the lateral roots Mr 
Fetch also describes very mterestmg plonk buttresses 
where the lateral stems ]om the mam trunk, well 
above the ground, m some trees of Cananum commune, 
this occurrence, less commonly noted than the typical 
buttress roots, is illustrated by a very sinking photo- 
graph 

Wankie Coalfield and its Fossil Flora — BuUettn No 
16 of tho Geological Survey of Southern Rhodesia is 
of particular interest m view of the discussion now 
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proceeding as to the age of the late Faheozoio glacia 
tion of Oondwanaland Mr B Lightfoot deecnbes 
the geology of the central part of the Wankie Coal 
field The Karroo succession ranges from the Lower 
Wankie sandstones to the Batoka basalts, the former 
resting on a floor of Archesan gneisses Mo mter 
vemng representative of the Dwjha conglomerate has 
been found m any of the exposures, but as this horizon 
elsewhere is older than the Wankie sandstones, the 
age of the latter is of critical importance Dr J 
Walton has already announced m Natubii: (Oct 19. 
1929, p 614) the significant discovery in the Upper 
Wankie sandstones of several species and genera of 
plants which are characteristic of the European type 
of Upper Palsaozoio flora No such assemblage has 
hitherto been found m association with Olossoptena 
Dr Walton describes this mixed flora m a beautifully 
illustrated contribution to the BuUehn, and concludes 
that the evidence favours a Lower Permian or greater 
age for the Upper Wankie sandstones The South 
African glaciation is therefore early Lower Permian 
or late Carboniferous 

French Floods of 1930 — The disastrous floods m the 
Midi of France early m March this year are described 
by M L Fourmer m an illustrated article in La Nature 
for April 1 It IS clear that the amount of rainfall, 
though heavy, was not alone responsible Thus at 
Clermont Ferrand the falls m January and February 
were 40 mm and 30 mm compared with the mean 
average of 35 mm and 32 mm At Mimes the figures 
for the two months were 167 mm and 108 mm agamst 
a normal fall of 47 mm and 45 mm At Montpellier 
and Perpignan the excess was comparably as great 
But this excess of rainfall would not alone have caused 
floods of such magnitude had it not melted consider- 
able wmter snowfall and so enormously increased the 
deluge of water Furthermore, the rivers flowing to 
the west, the Aveyron amd the Tam, with their tnbu 
taries, flow m deep ravmee which of course prevent 
the flood waters spreadmg and mcrease their dis 
astrous effect The deforestation of the Ceveiines and 
adjoinmg regions had much to do with the violence of 
the floods, in allowing the water to sweep over the 
surface instead of soamng into the soil held m place 
by matted roots Much of the destruction of buildmgs 
and bridges was certainly due to tree trunks swept 
against them, but these were isolated trees that wore 
of no help in divertmg the quick dramago of the hill 
sides 

Electron Diffraction Rings —Some remarkably fine 
photographs of electron diffraction rings have been 
published bv H Mark and R Wierl in the Zettechrtft 
jur Phya%k tor i/lar 18 They were obtained by pass 
mg electrons with velocities equivalent to between 
30 and 50 kilovolts through sheets of aluminium, 
silver and gold about 10 -* cm m thickness, and are 
mostly analogous to the rmgs obtained m the powder 
method of X ray analysis The extreme sharpness 
of the rings is largely due to the fa<5t that the time of 
exposure of the recording film has now boon reduoeii 
to a fraction of a second, durmg which there is little 
chance for conditions to change within the apparatus 
The importance of this work lies partly m the mforma 
tion that it gives concemmg the law of scattermg of 
electrons by atoms, and partly in the fcmt that it is a 
step m the development of a new techmque for the 
examination of thin films 

Flow of Underground Water — In a paper entitled 
^ ‘‘ Eimonential Law of Subsoil Flow i*«jd by 
Dr N K Bose before the Punjab Engmeenng Con 
gr^, 1930, an mtereeting light is thrown on the 
diifioult subject of the flow of underground water 
iJTOm observations upon a series of wells, from one 
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of which water was pumped. Dr Bose shows that the 
ratio of any increments in the rise of the water level 
vanes as the times of these rises, thus 



logio^“ ^(*1 ~ *0) 


The observations on several wells were carried out 
during a period of 8 days and appeared to confirm 
this relationship It is analogous to Slichter’s re 
lationship where, in the above, \ is a function of the 
yield and dimensions of the well Rewntmg the above 
m the form 

(S, =(S'je 

the author proceeds to correlate this exponential re- 
lationship with the similar laws of velocity flow 
(Stockesa equation) of viscous fluids 

Anode Spots — In addition to the well known 
stnations of the electnc discharge m gases, another 
periodic structure occasionally appears in the form 
of a highly symmetrical arrangement of bright spots 
on the anode One mvestigation of the conditions 
under which these ^peor was reported by O 8 
Duffendach and C H Thomas m the first January 
number of the Phyetcal Renew, and a second paper 
on the same subject has been published recently by 
J Oishi and K Yosiaka m the Proceedings of the 
Phystco Mathematical Society of Japan (vol 12, 
No 1, January 1930) Cases have been recorded in 
which upward of seventy spots have formed on an 
anode a few square centimetres m area Occasionally 
the rings of spots rotate, presumably under the action 
of the magnetic field of the current passing through 
the discharge tube, but neighbourmg rings of spots 
may move m opposite senses Spots have been found 
m hydrogen, carbon monoxide, nitrogen, and some 
other gases, but not in pure oxygen, argon, or neon 
The explanation of the origin of the spots is as yet 
mcomplete , Prof Duffendach and Mr Thomas have 
adduced considerable evidence which tends to show 
that they are formed by gas being evolved from the 
matenal of the anode, and have made on this basis 
a study of some of the processes of evolution and 
absorption of gas in the discharge Tlie Japanese 
investigators, however, from their work with hydro 
gen, question if this view is correct The regular 
array of spots is strongly reminiscent of a diffrewstion 
pattern 

A New Lateral Extensometer — Few subjects, if any, 
have received more experimental attention from 
engineers than the measurement of Young’s modulus, 
E, over a very wide range of conditions, and many 
extensometers such as those of Ewing and Marten 
are in common use On the other hand, apparatus 
for determining Poisson’s ratio, ij, are relatively few 
Among tliose who have devised such iiMtruments is 
Prof E G- Coker, who m Engineering 'lot April 11 
deecnbes a new form of the lateral extensometer 
designed some years ago by Dr Scoble said himself 
An essential feature of such delicate instruments for 
measurmg small displacements is that the forces pro- 
duced in It should be minute, and this is obtained by 
the chief control bemg exerted by a light spnng In 
general the mstrument consists of a horseshoe frame 
carrying between its jaws two pointed spmdles, one 
of whiidi is provided with a micrometer screw, while 
the other presses agamst the short arm of a bell 
crank lever, the longer arm of which is connected to a 
small mirror which can rotate through a small emgle 
■The movement of the mirror will bo proportional to the 
contraction of the specimen The horseshoe frame is 
mounted on a compound slide rest which in turn is 
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pivoted to a block which can be moved up and down 
a vertical pillar fixed m the base ot the mountmg 
One illustration shows the extensometer m use on a 
rod under tension, the reflected spot of light from the 
mirror being recorded autographically on a vertical 
revolvmg cjdmder 

Oxidation of Benzene — An investigation of the 
kmetios of the oxidation of gaseous benzene is reported 
by C N Hmshelwood and R Fort m the April 
number of the Proceedings of the Royal Society It 
has been found that the reaction is predominately 
homogeneous A first stage which occurs without 
change in pressure is followed by further oxidation 
of the initial products by a mechanism not unlike 
that of the oxidation of ethylene and acetylene, 
probably first to glyoxal, formaldehyde, and mrmic 
acid, and finally to steam, carbon monoxide, and a 
little carbon dioxide It appears that the reaction is 
of the chain type, and from the greater sensitivity of 
the rate of reaction to benzene concentration than to 
oxygen concentration, that the chains are propagated 
more readily when the mitial oxygenated product 
encounters another molecule of hydrocarbon than 
when it IS oxidised further by oxygen 

Vapour Pressure of Solutions — A modified form of 
wet-bulb hygrometer suitable for the measurement 
of vapour pressures has been described by Prof A V 
Hill in the April number of the Proceedings of the 
Royal Society A symmetncally constructed thermo 
pile 18 set up m a test tube, in which the vapour 
pressure is mamtamed practically constant by the 
presence of a suitable solution supported on filter 
paper Two other strips of filter paper are moistened 
with the two solutions to be compared, and are laid 
one on each face of the thermopile, when a difference 
in temperature is set up on account of the different 
rates of condensation which is proportional to the 
difference between the vapour pressures of the 
solutions on the two faces The constant of the instru 
ment is found by calibration with known solutions 
It takes rather more than half an hour to obtain a 
reading, and the error of a single observation is of 
the order of IJ per cent of the difference read This 
method for measurmg vapour pressures has the great 
advantage that it requires very small quantities of 
the solutions, whilst it has a wide range, it bemg 
possible to measure, on one hand the difference in 
vapour pressure between 0 1 jif sodium chloride 
and 0 2 Af cane sugar, or, on the other, the difference 
between 5 M sodium chloride and water, the latter 
difference being of the order of 000 times the former 

Dielectric Constants of Water and Hydrogen Per- 
oxide — Measurements of the dielectric constant of 
water at vanous temperaturee, made by Cuthbertson 
and Maas, are given m the February number of the 
Journal of the American Chemical Society The tern 
perature range used was 0° 76° The results of 

C vious observers are divergent, and little attention 
been paid to the measurement of the temperature 
coefficient over a wide range The values at 0°, 16°, 
26°, 60°, and 76° C were found to be 84 4, 78 6, 76 4, 
60, and 62 9, respectively From 26° to 76° the rela 
tion to temperature is approximately Imear , at 
lower temperatures the numerical value of the 
coefficient is greater The authors pomt out that the 
value at room temperature, 18°, namely 77 0, is 
appreciably lower than the mean of the values found 
by other observers, namely, 81 06, whilst their values 
for non conducting liquicii found with the same 
apparatus eigree well with the accepted values They 
also note that the Debye equation for polansabibtv 
has no significance for a liquid such as water, in which 
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the tendency to association probably varies with the 
temperature A second paper by the same authors 
deals with hvdrogen peroxide, the dielectric constants 
of which and its aqueous solutions were measured A 
maximum occurs at 36 per cent of hydrogen peroxide 
The value for pure hydrogen peroxide is 89 2 at 0° 
The specific conductivity was less than 2 x lO"*, 
mdicatmg only very slight dissociation 

Active Nitrogen — The March number of the Journal 
of the Chemical Society contains a further paper by 
E J B Willey on active nitrogen, in which the decav 
of the afterglow has been especially studied 
Previous work mdicated that the ternary reaction 
2N +N, =2N, +glow would provide an explanation 
of the negative temperature coefficient of tne decay, 
but further work showed that the process was to be 
represented as 2N + 2N, = 3N, and that the luminosity 
and chemical activity are closely related, and not 
independent as formerly suggests Other workers 
have fomid that the spectrum of the afterglow is 
mdependent of the nature of the impurities which 
must be present to cause nitrogen to develop its glow 
when sparked, and the view has gained ground that 
these ‘ photogens ’, as they are called, poison the 
walls of the vessel and prevent recombination of 
atoms thereon If this theory is correct, a quantita 
tive relation will exist between the decay mechanism 
and the punty of the nitrogen, and this was investi 
gated expenmentally, the glow being measured by 
moans oi a photo cell The afterglow was found to 
be probably partly homogeneous and partly hetero 
geneous, accordmg to experimental conditions Unless 
the walls of the vessel are poisoned by foreign gases, 
the recombination process is non luminous and 
occurs eis a surface reaction As the concentration of 
impurity rises, the wall reaction diminishes and the 
homogeneous decay mcreases The afterglow prob- 
ably originates in a reeuition N + N* = N,‘, N.*- + «| = 
2N,( +afterglow), N‘ bemg a metastablo 2 3 volt 
atom which is the chemically active species the energy 
of which has been measured earlier No changes are 
to be seen in the order of decay as it proceeds, neither 
do the spectral characteristics of the glow between 
6000 A and 4000 A appear to alter 

New Developments in Technical Electrolytic Pro- 
cesses — A lecture given by Prof Bilhter to the Society 
of Austrian Chemwts forms the subject of a lengthy 
article m the Chemiker Zeitung for Mar 12 Tribute 
18 paid to the excellent work which has been done m 
this field by Americans Whereas it was generally 
supposed twenty years ago that electrolytic methods 
would gradually be replaced by thermo electric pro 
cesses, it is now realise that electrolysis is destmed 
to play a leadmg part in technical operations m the 
future Amongst the processes which are carried out 
m aqueous solutions the following are described 
the refinement of copper, the extraction of zinc, the 
electrolysis of water, and the preparation of hydrogen 
peroxide The mcreased demand for pure water 
which IS needed for electrolytic operations and for 
filhng accumulator cells, has led to the development 
of methods of purifying water by electro osmosis, 
which yields a purer pr^uct than distillation Im 
portant progress has also been made m the use of 
molten electrolytes, particularly fluorides, by means 
of which the technical production of beryllium has 
become possible and improvements have also been 
made m the extraction of sodium and alumuuum 
Sodium can now be obtamed from the molten chloride, 
and alummium is refined by the electrolysis of molten 
fluonde to a higher degree of punty than was possible 
m the older process The use of molten fiuondes m 
electrolysis is rapidly becoming more common 
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The Future of British Agriculture 


■VTANY people to day are searching for remedies 
for the depression that hangs so heavily over 
agriculture, particularly m Great Britam In a 
recent paper before the Surveyors’ Institution, Mr 
T Wiboerley makes his contribution to the prob- 
lem, and envisages a future for British aanoulture 
when it will rest, even more than to day, on livestock 
This will be achieved, in his opmion, not by the 
further extension of grassland, but rather by usmg 
arable land, to a much greater extent than at present, 
for the production of food for livestock, by the 
growth of forage crops, either for grazing, or for cuttmg 
for hay or silage, or for harvesting as mixed gram, 
and by keepmg the land more contmuously cropped 
Livestock certainly holds out more promise than 
most other branches of farming Sir Wilham Haldane 
has forecast a reasonably bright future for beef 
production at home, provided it be of good quality 
and that there are no great developments elsewhere, 
as yet imforeseen The stock population of Great 
Britain has lately decreased all round, and, if our beef 
has to face competition from chilled imports of high 
quality, our mutton is free from similar competition 
because of transport costs , our pork is at present 
protected by the import embargo, and there is abund 
ant room for greater bacon production if we could 
but compete successfully with the Danish article In 
addition, we still have a sheltered market for milk, a 
market capable of considerable expansion by educat 
ing the public to the value of milk for chddren the 
poultry industry also is developing 

As against this, gram can be produced so much 
more cheaply in other parts of the world that it can 
be transports for thousands of miles and still com 
pete successfully with the home grown product It 
would appear unsound to base the future of our agri 
culture on the production of uneconomic crops At 
the same tune, it is difficult to picture a farming 
system without gram, and even where it is unecono 
mical to sell, the farmer can feed more of his own 
gram to stock In successful farmmg systems in 
Great Bntam or in Denmark at the present timW,* 
nearly half the arable area is still devoted to gram , 
mde^, Denmark recovered from the depression at the 
end of last century without appreciably altermg the 
proportion of arable area devoted to gram Smee 
the period 1889-93 this proportion has been consist 
ently 2 or 3 per cent below that of England, but 
about 14 per cent greater than that of Scotland, 
where more use is made of temporary leys Gram 
crops are needed for the production of straw, reqiured 
by the ammals on the farm Arable land cannot yet 
be farmed successfully without farmyard manure, 
whether it be made naturally or by chemical means 
The proportions of arable land devoted to different 
crops m the various periods from 1889 to 1927 is as 
follows 



1881^93 

1899-1908 

1909-18 

1933-37 


Scotland. 

Denmaili 

III 

England 

Scotland 

111 

Ckmotops 

Hoots 

Gresn crops 
Fallow 

52 96 M 
17 17 5 

27 46 80 

60 86 40 
17 17 9 

80 47 86 
3 6 

62 86 46 
18 18 14 
27 46 85 

8 6 

61 85 40 
; 17 17 18 
28 48 81 

I 4 2 


Qrm aro^'"^SJudM*^poraTy gran, lueetiie, mustard, sto. 


Denmark emerged from her agnoultural crisis by 
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increasmg the root break and the livestock population, 
although, even now, the proportion of arable area 
under roots is only slightly greater than m Great 
Britain, and much below what it is in particular 
districts, such as East Lothian and the Holland 
division of Lmcolnshire Mr Wibberley suggests a 
similar change now for British agriculture, except 
that the increased production of stock food should be 
in the form of various forage crops rather than roots 
There seems little doubt that forage crops are 
cheaper to produce than roots, and this economic 
problem reacts on the agnoultural situation m a way 
that 18 frequently overlooked The labour situation, 
at least in the southern parts of Great Bntam, is 
neither sound nor stable, and no farmmg system can 
bo sound if it rests on an unsound foundation 
The farmer, under present conditions, cannot face a 
higher total wage bill , but it is equally impossible 
to retam the best men amongst the agricultural 
labourers at present wages, despite all efforts at rural 
education, particularly if and when an industrial 
revival occurs The future will probably see fewer 
workers, and, unless agriculture is content to struggle 
along with inferior labour, these will be more highly 
paid and will produce more, many aspirmg, possibly, 
to eventual independence Labour considerations 
alone indicate developments of agriculture in three 
directions 

( 1 ) A more extensive mechanised farming, demand- 

ing, of course, large fields and open country 

(2) More stock keeping, affording scope for good 

well paid men 

(3) Smaller holihngs worked by families setting a 

high value on independence, and recruited 
from the rising generation of keen j oung men, 
such as those sons of rural workers turned 
out 111 increasing numbers by farm mstitutes 
Mr Wibberley is not hopeful of intensive grassland 
management However, if only the existing grassland 
in Great Britam were bettor managed, our stock 
carrying capacity would be greatly increaseii , but 
this would accentuate the problem of providmg 
sufficient food to last the winter 
The extent to which arable land should bo further 
utilised for animal food production is difficult to 
decide Each district or even farm must be con 
sidered separately The weather is liable to upiset a 
complex forage cropping system , soils in drier 
districts may dfry out , weeds may get out of control, 
specially if the next crop is sown on the luiploughed 
stubble of the old , particular farms — or farmers — may 
not bo suited to tractor work, and certain soils would 
prove unsuitable for continuous cropping The crops 
grown would also differ in those parts where high 
lelds are obtamable, and labour is efficient, roots can 
old their own At very least, bettor eslvantage 
could be taken of the full growmg season, and an encl 
should be made of such practices as le&viiig a wmter 
oat stubble untouched until the winter, and bare of 
crop from August to March or April 

The future of British agriculture seems to demand 
a closer relationship between the OTassland, well 
managed, and the arable, a better demand for the 
produce, particularly that raised under sheltered con- 
ditions , a better marketmg organisation, more educa 
tion, and the reduction of losses which may at present 
be preventible or non preventible One feels on safe 
ground in believing that the future of agriculture in 
any distnct will continue to be largely inffuenced by 
local conditions, economic, geographic, and climatic, 
and in aooepting the Prime Mmlster’s phrase, “ the 
inevitability df gradualness ” H G Milijcb 
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The Physical Reality of * Side-bands ’ 

By F M COLBBKOOK, Wiroless Division, National Physical Laboratory 
rpHE variation of the amphtude of a continuous 
electric wave in a penouio manner is commonly 
understood as bemg equivalent to adding waves of 
certain deOnod frequencies to the ongmal wave tram 
The mathematical formulation underlying this mter 
pretation has not been questioned, but Sir Ambrose 
Fleming, an eminent authority on wireless com 
munication, has recently voiced, in the columns of 
Natubk, a doubt that many others may have shared 
as to the physical reality of the added radio fre 
quencies attributed to the process of modulation 
It is necessary to consider what is meant by the 
words ‘ physical reality ’ in this connexion It will 
probably be generally agreed that no more than the 
purely pragmatic criterion is involved If an ampli 
tude modulated continuous wave is found to behave 
m every respect as if it consisted of waves of the « 
origmal frequency associated with waves of the hypo 
theoated side frequencies, then the latter can be said t 
to exist physically m the only sense in which the 5 
phrase has any useful meaning Z 

From the purely practical point of view of wireless 
communioation, the criterion can be still further 
limited to those characteristics which are actually 
involved in the processes of transmission and reception 
Prof Forteecue ‘ and Mr Ratoliffo • have pointed 
out in the course of correspondence on this subject 
that there is experimental evidence for the physical 
reality of side bands m the above sense The follow 
mg experiments are thought to give clear and decisive 
evidence to the same eflect 

A valve maintained oscillator was adjusted to a 
frequency of 40,100 cycles per second In the field 
of this oscillator a receiving circuit was set up, con 
sisting of an inductance and a tunmg condenser A 
valve voltmeter wm connected across the terminals 
of the latter, and the ordmary timmg curve of the 
receivmg circuit was recordixl It was found to be 
a suigle peaked resonance curve of the ordinary type Timing onpaclty in iml’’ 

The oscillator was then modulated at 4010 cycles per ^ g -curves 1 , 2 8 onlouUted reeommoe curves corresponding to 
second by means of the emf induced m a suitably csrrier and side bequenoles assumlngoqualemf s tor each Curve 

tuned circuit coupled to an au<ho frequency oscillator .°S.‘o «5 

set at the above frequency The tuning curve of the frequency, 8000 cycles/seo 
receiving circuit was agam recorded It is shown m 

Fig 1 The tuning capacities of the side peaks corre duce resonance in a circuit timed to the above sum 
spond very approximately to the frequencies 40,100 and difference frequencies 

The next step was to m 
vostigate analytically and ex 
perunentally the result of rec- 
tifymg the potential difference 
across the tunmg condenser pro- 
duced by the modulated field 
It IS well known that the recti- 
fied current will contain a com- 
ponentof modulation frequency 
The case was analysed m general 
terms for square law rectifica- 
tion and a formula was derived 
expressing the variation of the 
mtensity of the modulation 
frequency component as a 
function of the tuning capacity 
As a numerical example the 
following values were assumed 
a Tuning oapBdty In \ = 3768 metres 

Flo 1 — Badio trequenoy tMoiuwoa oorve Radio fraquenoy, 40,100 oyelM/aec , modulation (u =:2r x frequency =>61 x 0*), 
froquonoy, 4010 oyol^Mo Modulation frequency = 7960 

(t a 2r xmod ireq =6 x 10*), 

+ 4010 and 40,100-4010 cycles per second This I Reoeivmg ciromt inductance =4 millihennes, 
demonstrates that the modulated oontmuous wave Receiving circuit reeistauoe -40 ohms 
behaves as if it had wave components which pro- [ This case u illustrated m Fig 2 It will be ob- 
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served that there are three distinct tuning maxima 
corresponding very approximately (though not qmte 
exactly) to the tumng capacities for resonance of the 
sum and difference frequencies Further, of the two 
side maxima, that corresponding to the smaller 
tumng capacity is taller and narrower than the other 
An important pomt is that the shape of this curve is 
mdependent of the modulation depth (that is, the 
relative magnitude of the amphtude change due to 
the modulation) The ordinates, however, are pro 
portional to the modulation depth 

For the experimental investigation a rectifymg 
valve was connected suiross the 
tunmg condenser, and the m 
tensity of the modulation fre 
quency component of the 
anode circuit current was 
measured by meems of the 
same valve voltmeter as was 
used in the radio frequency 
experiment Care was taken 
that the received voltage ap- 
plied to the rectifier was small 
enouvh to result m square law 
rectification, and also that the 
recorded output voltage 
tamed no appreciable radio 
frequency components (these 
being filtered out by the action 
of an audio frequency trans 
former) The result is shown 
inFig 3 The circuit constants 
and frequencies were different 
from those considered m the 
analytical case, and the re 
spectivo curves are not there 
fore m quantitative agree 
ment The principal features of the analytical de 
ductions are, however, fully oonfirmod, there being 
throe distinct tuning maxima with simitar relative 
heights and breadths (It will be noted that the 
radio frequency differs slightly — i per cent, m fact — 
from that in Fig 1, but this is immaterial In each 
case the audio frequency was set to exactly one tenth 
of the radio frequency, to avoid interference between 
the latter and the tenth harmonic of the former) 

The above analysis was based on the usual repre 
sentation of the modulated wave as the sum of a 
earner frequency and the two sum and difference 
frequency wave trams The experimental conhrma 
tion, therefore, shows that these side frequencies exist 
physically m an actual modulated wave tram m the 
sense in which that phrase has been defined above 


It should be pomted out that if m another actual 
case the three peaks are not observed, it will not be 
a logical deduction that the side frequencies do not 
exist The matter is quite comparable with spectrum 
analysis m optics There is a limit to the resolving 
power obtamable with a spectroscope or gratmg 
Similarly there is a limit to the rosolvmg power ob 
tamable in a timed receiving circuit For example, 
with earner and modulation frequencies of a million 
and a hundred cycles per second respectively, there 
would almost certainly be one peak only m the tunmg 
curve, unless by some moans, such as the use of retro 


Tuning capacity In 
recuncation of modulated contlnuouu wave Radio frequency 40,000 
cjrcloa/aec , modulation frequency, 4000 oycloi'sec 

action in the valve rectifier, the receiving circuit 
resistance weie reiluceil to verv much less than its 
normal value Thus the sepaiate peaks may not be 
observable under medium wave broatk acting condi 
tions It was found, however, that three peaks were 
observable in another set ot measurements made at 
freipiencios comparable with those involved in long 
wave broailtasting 

Full details of the theoretical and experimental 
work described above are given in a piijier entitled 
“ The Rectification of a Modulated Continuous 
Wave ” which will shortly be published m Erpen 
mental Wxreless 


■ Natdrb Feb 



Kevin-Sunburst Oilfield, Montana 


IV/TUCH 18 heard concemmg the oil possibilities of 
the Rooky Mountain States qf North America, 
but m spite of all the survey work accomplished in 
likely regions, there has really only been one eon 
spicuous development. Salt Creek, Wyommg, a field 
which 18 still producing well over 20,000 barrels of oil 
per day It is therefore encouraging to note the 
progress of the comparatively new Kevm Sunburst 
field m Montana, which, with a daily production of 
more than 6000 barrels and with reasonable prob 
abilities of extension, tanks second in importance 
throuj^out the mountain States 
Oil was originally discovered at Kevin in March 
1922 m a structure Itnown as the SweetCTass Iwrch, an 
uplift comparable m many respects with the better 
known Cmomnati fold of Ohio The Kevin Sunburst 
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structure is essentially a ‘ bulge ’ on the crest of tlie 
arch, located just south of the Canadian boundary 
In the five year period to 1927, some 1500 wells were 
drilled into this structure, of which more than 880 
were productive, a proportion which, for the Rocky 
Mountam fields, is quite high The area has more 
than usual stratigraphical interest, since it mcludes 
a promment representative of the Jurassic system 
beneath the thick spread of Cretaceous rocks so 
charactenstio of this part of the world One does not 
expect extensive developments of Jurassic rocks in 
the Rocky Mountain States, having regard to geo- 
logical conditions in general at this epoch , still more 
surprising is the fact thgt the best production of 
petroleum m this field comes from the Ellis formation 
of that age, from sands situated not far above the 
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base, an unconformable contact with the Carboni 
ferous There la also minor production from the 
Cretaceous beds 

The pomt at once arises that the Carboniferous 
rooks (Madison limestone) may be the ultimate source 
of the oil and that the Jurassic can only claim migrated 
supphes The unconfonmty is a big one, so that this 
may mdeed be the case, though Mr A J Colher, 
the author of the recent bulletm on the subject (U S 
Geological Survey, No 8 1 2 B ) givmg the latest account 
ot this field, inclines to the view that the indigenous 
source is the Ellis formation, and backs his opinion 
with data of more than local mterest 


University and Educational Intelligence 

Cambbidob — The Sheepshanks Exhibition for 
proficiency in astronomy has been awarded to R D H 
Jones, scholar of Oonville smd Cams College 

The Appointments Committee of the Faoul^ of 
ArchsBology and Anthropology has reappointed R U 
Sayce to be University lecturer m material culture 
and physical anthropology 

Sir William Pope announces that Dr Ernest 
^oumeau, of the Pasteur Institute, Paris, will mve 
a lecture on the Liversidge Foundation on Friday, 
May 9, at 6 P M , on “ Chemo Therapy ” 

Applications for grants from the Chemical Society 
Research Fund must reach the Assistant Secretary of 
the Society, Burlington House, W 1, not later than 
June 2 The requisite form is obtamable upon 
request 

Ramsay memorial fellowships for chenucal research, 
one limited to candidates educated in Glasgow, will 
shortly be awarded The fellowships will each be 
of the yearly value of £260 plus, possibly, a grant for 
expenses They will be tenable for two years, with a 
possible extension of a year Applications must be 
sent to reach the secretary of the Ramsay Memorial 
Fellowship Trust, University College, Gower Street, 
W C 1, by June 6 at latest 

State grants to Universities in Great Bntsm are 
to be increased by £260,000 a year For five years 
they have stood at £1,660,000, to which fi^ro Sir 
Austen Chamberlam raised them in 1925 When the 
Universities presented to the Chancellor of the Ex 
chequer last November, through a deputation intro- 
duced by Lord Cecil, the case for a further increase, 
they asked also for capital grants for buildings Mr 
Snowden recognised “ the great and increasmg extent 
to which they are servmg the social and mdustrial 
progress of the people ” and that “it is quite reason 
able that the State should contribute m substantial 
measure to the cost of mamtaming our universities 
and colleges as active centres of education and re- 
search, and few, if any, items of public expenditure 
can be of clearer national value but he holds that 
there is comparatively little weight m the arguments 
for capital grants The most cogent argument for 
increased assistance is baaed on the increased ex 
pensiveness, due to the progress of science, of the 
plant and staff requisite for raamtainmg the high 
standard of efficiency in instruction and research 
which 18 mdispensable for national well bemg m the 
face of the economic competition of other nations m 
the world of commerce For the provision of new 
plant Mr Snowden thinks that “ the fine record of 
benefactions received by the universities during the 
last four or five years enoouraiges the hope that dunng 
the oommg quinquennium private generosity may 
jagam prove not unequal to the task ’’ 
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Historic Natural Events 

May II, 1894 Remarkable Hail — During a severe 
hailstorm at Vicksburg (USA) a remarkably large 
hailstone was found to nave a solid nucleus, consistmg 
of a piece of alabaster, from i to } inch m length 
Dunng the same storm, at Borina, 8 miles east of 
Vicksburg, a gopher turtle, 6 in by 8 m , and entirely 
encased m ice, fell with the hail These hailstorms 
occurred on the south side of a region of cold northerly 
winds , they were apparently accompanied by loom 
whirls which carried heavy objects from the earth’s 
surface up to the clouds, where they were encased by 
successive layers of snow and ice 

May 13, 1811 Tornado in Derbyshire — About 
6 pm at Bonsall, in the Peak district, a ammilar 
motion was observed in a cloud of serpentme form, 
which moved m a circular direction, from south by 
west to north, extending itself to the ground It began 
near Hopton, and contmued along a course about five 
or SIX miles in length and about four or five hundred 
yards in breailth, tearing up plantations, levelling 
Dams and mmers’ cots It uprooted large ash trees, 
carrymg them 20 30 yards, and twisted the tops from 
the tmnks of other trees, droppmg them 60 100 yards 
away Cows were lifted from one field to another, and 
injured by the fall , mmers’ bubble tubs, wash vats, 
and other materials were earned to a considerable 
distance and forced into the ground The tornado was 
accompanied by a tremendous hailstorm , stones and 
lumps of ice fell which measured from nine inches to a 
foot in circumference, breaking windows and injuring 
cattle 

May 13 , 1933 Hailstorm at Montpellier, France - - 
On this date a hailstorm occurred at Montpellier, 
France So great was the fall that traffic was blocketl 
m the streets, and the inhabitants were obliged to clear 
the pavements with shovels The hailstones averaged 
half an mch m diameter, and on open ground they lay 
to a depth of four inches, but in streets where they 
were washed mto heaps by the accompanying ram, 
and caked together, they formed a layer from IJ to 
2 feet deeji 

May 13 - 17 , 1931 Magnetic Storm and Sunspot — 
A magnetic storm of great intensity and long duration 
commenced on May 13 6 and lasted until May 17 
At Greenwich the traces of decimation, horizontal 
force, and vertical force passed contmually beyond 
the recording sheets , the measured ranges of the 
three elements were respectively >100', >7407, and 
>460y At Kew the corresponding ranges were 132', 

I > 8607 , and I 6 OO 7 The storm reached its greatest 
intensity between O'" and S'* G M T on May 16 
Oscillations of the needles were frequently so rapid 
that the movements were barely recorded on the 
photographic sheets The disturbance was acoom 
panied by brilliant displays of the aurora, and there 
were serious dislocations of the telephone and tele 
graph services over a great part of the world At the 
time of the commencement of the storm, a large 
naked eye sunspot was one day’s travel east of the 
sun’s central meridian The spot, which was situated 
on the sun’s equator, was of unusual development 

May 14 , 1886 Floods — Followmg three days of ex 
cessive rainfall m Wales emd the west Midlands on 
May 11-13, disastrous floods occurred on May 14 and 
16 At Worcester the Severn rose to 17 ft 10 m 
above the ordmary summer level , this was described 
as the highest flood for 116 years The Trent at 
Nottmgham was nearly 19 feet above the summer 
level, but did not equal the flood of 1862 

May 15 , 1586 Waterspout — ^At Kestrzan m Bo 

henua a powerful whirlwmd earned the water of two 
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ponds into the atr with all the oarji and pike that they 
contained On the following day there was a water 
spout on Lake Constance near Meilen 

May 15, 1608 Cold Spring — Not only the winter of 
1607 - 8 (see Jan 10) but also the following spring, 
were abnormally cold The rivers remained frozen wrfl 
into the spring, and it is recorded that so late as May 
15 boys were sliding on the frozen ditches at Dantzig 
The season was also severe m North America, and re 
suited in the destruction of the European lolony of 
Sagadahoc 

May *5) 1893 Drought — The famous ‘spring 
drought ’ of 1893 was, while it lasted, one of the most 
severe on record in England and the neighbouring 
parts of Europe For a period of 1 14 days commencing 
on Feb 28, the total rainfall m London was only 1 09 
in , and during the four months March to June less 
than a third of the normal rainfall was experienced in 
southern England At Hurst Castle (Hampshire) a 
period of 59 days from Mar 18 to May 15 was (om 
pletely rainless, and a large part of southern England 
had no ram in April 

May 16, 1646 Rain of Brimstone Worm relates 
that “ the whole city of Hasnia [? Asmara Is off 
Italy] and all its streets were inundated with a mighty 
rain so that men were prevented from walking and 
the air was mfested with a sulphureous odour , when 
the waters had subsided somewhat it was jiossible in 
some places to collect a sulphureous powder, some of 
which would pass for real suljihur as regards tMte, 
colour, smell, etc ” 


Societies and Academies 

London 

Geological Society, April 9 — L<on W Collet The 
structure of the Canadian Rockies The results of a 
two months’ expedition (luiancetl by the Shaller Fund) 
along the Athabasca Valley (Jasper National Park) 
and round Mount Robson (B C ) A complete section 
across the Rockies was made, from the eastern border 
to Yellow Head Pass This mountam chain is masle 
up of seven ‘ blocks ’ thrust one over the other from 
west to east, and separated by ‘ clean cut thrusts ’ of 
the typo of the North West Highlands of Scotland 
The Canadian Rockies and the Alps show two different 
t3pes of folding The structure in blocks of the Cana 
dian Rookies corresponds to Argand’s ‘ groiintl folds ’ 
{phs defend), while the Alps are made up of ‘recum 
bent folds ’ developed m a geosyncline In the Cana 
dian Rockies the energy necessary for the folding was 
much greater than in the Alps for m the former the 
strata have been cut into blocks as far down as the 
Pre Cambrian The Ordovician and the Silurian are 
missing in the eastern part of the Rockies The Ordo 
vician alone appears m the western part This strati 
graphical gap is a repercussion, across the Canadian 
bhield, of the Caledonian foldmg of the Canadian 
Appalachians 

Royal Meteorological Society, April 16 — S K 
Banerp The electric field of overhead thunderclouds 
Changes in the electric field produced by eighteen 
thunderclouds dunng their passage over the Colaba 
Observatory m 1929 suggest that the majority were 
of the ‘ umtary tjrpe ’ and had their front part nega 
lively charged, the central part positively charj^, 
and the rear negatively charged A few were of the 
‘ double type ’ and produced changes m the field as if 
two thunderclouds of umtary type had passed over m 
succession In those thunderclouds which caused 
heavy rainfall, fluctuations m the central positive 
held occurred by loss of charge by rainfall or by m- 
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creased concentration of positive charge by increased 
vertical current, in agreement with the breaking drop 
theory The monsoon clouds produced an electric 
field which was pre erninentlv negative during periods 
of rainfall — F J W Whipple The great Siberian 
meteor and the waves, seismio anil aerial, which it pro 
duixxl On June 30, 1908 a great meteor fell m 
Siberia, probably the greatest meteor which has oc 
curied in historic times The blast of air produced by 
the meteor devastated the forests over an enormoijs 
area Leonard Kulik explored the region in 1927 and 
found the numerous holes in which, it is presumed, the 
fragments of the original meteor are buried The 
impact of the rnetooritos laiised seismic waves which 
were recoriled at four observatories, the most distant 
of which was ,Tena Remarkable waves recorded by 
sensitive barographs in England were produced by the 
meteor The waves took five hours to travel from 
Siberia to England, the velocity being a little greater 
than that of tho waves due to the famous eruption of 
Krakatoa 

Academy of Sciences, Mar 24 Bigourdan The 
instruinents and observations of P J (leBeaiuhamp 
Historical account of the astronomical instruments 
used at the end of the eighteenth century by Beau 
champ at Bagdad and elsowhiro — A Cotton and M 
Scherer I ho magmtio double lefiaction of speci 
mens of petroleum from various sources Six 
spiecimens, with boiling points uj) to 250^ C and 
roughly refined, were examined, tho largo Bellevue 
magnet being iitiliscKt for the observations The ratio 

” X 10“, whewo C„ was tho double refraction for 
unit field and unit thickness, varied between 5 53 for 
Pecholbronii petroleum to 27 0 for tho Moronic oil — 
Henri Villat and Maurice Roy The problem of Saint 
Venantmtlu cose of pure torsion — Alfred Rosenblatt 
Certain relations between the integrals of tho first 
species of Picard belonging to an algebraic surface 
M Cioranescu Certain inverse problems relating to 
potential -Maurice Coissard A class of partial 
diffeiential ecjnations of the first order, with two 
mdepenilent variables — Antonio Signonni A mixed 
problem — T Bonnesen Inecpialities between anth 
metical means — J Dieudonnd Some apjilications 
of the lemma of Schwarz — Henri Cartan The ana 
lytical transfoi mations of encircled domains — L 
Ahlfors Some properties of moromorph functions — • 
Ehe Cartan Linear representations of simple and 
semi sirnjilo groups — R Swyngedauw The measure 
meat of the power dissifiatod in organa of transmission 

N S ArgeantcofI The theory of Witoszinsky — 
Alexandre Rajehman An algebraic equation which 
occurs in the kinetic theory of gases - Th De Bonder 
The signification and invaiiance of the quantic, con 
stant h deduced from gravifics — Pierre Bneout An 
absolute micromanometor with electrostatic corapen 
sation — A Poirot The anodic rays of sodium, 
potassium, calcium, and barium — Constantin Sal- 
ceanu llie magnetic double refraction of organic 
substtuicos m the fused state The measurements 
were made with the largo electro magnet of the 
Academy of Scioncos m a field of about 43,000 gauss 
Data are given for /3-methylnaphthalene, at tempera 
tures between 89“ C and 36 5“ C , and for three 
different wave lengtiis — R Coustal and F Prevet 
The optimum concentration for the phosphorogon and 
flux in zmo sulphide, copper, and the variation of this 
mtimiun with the temperature of the preparation 
Copper behaves differently from other phosphorogens, 
especially as regards the extremely small quantities 
required when the temperature of preparation is high 
— Guy Emschwiller The photolysis of organic 
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iodides the utilisation of the light The photolwis 
of organic iodides is a complex phenomenon Tlie 
coefficient of utilisation of the ultra violet light de 
pends on the temperature and on the nature of the 
organic compound The quality of the radiation also 
has an effect In the calculations it is necessary to 
take into account the fact that the iodine set free acts 
as an internal screen Details of experiments on 
ethyl iodide are given — Maurice Francois The 
action of concentrated ammonia on the compound 
HgClj2NH, 'the formation of monomercuiammon 
lum chloride, HgNHjCl, and of hydrated dimertur 
ammomum chloride, Hg,NCl,H,0 — J J Rutgers 
The micro estimation of mercury in organic com 
pounds The organic compound is burnt in a current 
of oxygen mixed with the vapour of aqua legta, the 
mercuric chloride formed being afterwarils electro 
lysed Examples are given showing the accuracy of 
the method — Edmond Rabatd and Jean Fleckinger 
A colour reaction for the proteids of the wheat seed 
The hydrobromic acid reagent suggested by Denig^s 
as a specific test for ionised copper is also a goofl re 
agent for the proteids of the embryo and the diastase 
layer of wheat seeds —Albert Kirrmann Tlie con 
ilensation of pyruvic acid with the fatty aldehydes 
Desmaroux and Mathieu The solutions of diphenyl 
urea in nitrocellulose Study of the alterations pro 
duoed m the X ray photographs of films of nitro 
cellulose by the additions of varying proportions of 
diphoiiylurca to the nitrocellulose solutions before 
forming the film — M Bourguel ami R Truchet The 
action of the chlorides of the aromatic sul[>honic acids 
on the sodium derivatives of acetylene hydrocarbons 
In an attempt to prepare acetylene sulphones the re 
action was abnormal, there was no scslium chloride 
produced, the reaction found being 

K CsC Na + ClbO,R'-R CsC Cl + K'bO^Na. 
a simple exchange of chlorine for sodium, the reaction 
products being a sulphinate and o chloro derivative 
of the acetylene hydiocarbon L Berthois Study 
of the heavy minerals of the granite massif of Foiigdres 
(llle et Vilaine) Details of the isolation of zircon, 
tountmline, monazite, sphene In the contai t zone 
were found andalusite, sillimanite, ami zoisite 
Ch Gerard Some particular points of the strati 
graphy of the ferruginous Aalenian of Meuithe et 
Moselle ~ Andrd Riviire A section observed in the 
middle valley of the Djorjeroud (Persia) — H Arsan- 
daux Tlie present eruption of Mt Pel6e The pro 
ducts of consolidation do not differ from those of the 
previous eruption - Mile D Le Maitre The pro 
senco of algai and of forammifera of the genus 
Endot/iym in limestones of Devonian ago - A Demolon 
and G Barbier The valuation of the phosphoric 
acid deficiency of soils The basis of the method is the 
amount of phosphoric acid extracted by the soil from 
a phosphate solution containmg 1 per cent of acetic 
acid and varying pro^iortions of phosphate It is 
considered that such measurements form a better 
criterion of the deficiency of the sod m phosphates 
than the determination of the amounts of phosphate 
extracted from the soil by the usual methods —Emile 
F Terroine and Mile Thdrise Reichert Common salt 
in cattle feethng its action on nitrogenous meta 
holism — A Vandel The production of irttercatitea m 
the ant, Phetdole palhdula, under the action of para 
Hites of the genus Memiia 

Geneva 

Society of Physics and Natural History, Feb 20 — 
P Chodat A new method for the determination of 
the ISO electric point by ferments The author com 
mimicates the results of his experiments relating to 
the variations of the curve expressmg the activity of 
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the ferment catalase as a function of the real acidity 
of the metlium according to the nature of the system 
employed, saline or protein, normal or deviating 
curves are obtained Deviations are interpreted as 
being duo to the isoelectric state of the particles of 
proteiil utilised as a buffer — R Wavre The method 
of the cavity and the internal movements of the 
planets The author shows that the method of the 
cavity, for the discussion of the equilibrium figures 
relating to the fluid stars, is still applicable if the 
latter are endowed with permanent rotation of genus 
one The study of the internal movements of genus 
one, although longer, does not introduce essentially 
new theoretical difficulties compared with the study 
of equilibrium figures 

Rome 

Royal National Academy of the Lincei, Jan 5 — T 
Levi-Civiti Characteristics and bicharactenstics of 
Einstein’s gravitational equations The general theory 
of oharact eristic s developed by Volterra and Hada 
mard is applied to the particular case of the gravi 
tational equations of relativity - V Nobile The in 
termediary tnhodra of reference for stellar dynamics 
criteria of selection — L Rolla and L Mazza Systems 
of telegraphy and telephony by means of pencils of 
infra reil radiations Experiments are described in 
which the source of the radiation is an arc between 
hollow carbons pac-ked with nuxtuies of halides 
(mainly fluorides) and oxides of alkali and alkaline 
earth metals The modulation cin uits were analogous 
to those used by other investigators, but wore fitted 
with devices to render the arc more stable, while the 
modulation current was obtained by amplifying the 
microphone current by a thermionic valve The 
transmitter consisted of a small parabolic mirror (tba 
meter 18 cm ), of ray filters, and of a special electro 
magnetic vibrator connected with a Morse telegraphic 
transmission instrument With arcs cairying 100 
watts, satisfactory telephonic communication was pos 
«ible over distances exceeding 6 kin — G Tizzoni and 
G De Angehs Certain taiises which may weaken 
or ilestroy the immunising jiower of our pbenolated 
anti cancer vaccine Infection of acleno carcinoma 
pus (Ehrlich), even with common bacteria, modihcs 
apprcxiiably anil in some cases completely annuls the 
activity of the phonolateil vaccine Such infection has 
no effect on the growth or v>ower of the virulent can 
cerous pus which has thus gi eater resistance than the 
vaccine It is hence absolutely necessary that the 
vaccine should be hacteriologically pure ~E Bom- 
piani Piojectivo mti ipretation of ceitain ordinary 
differential equations of the second order New re 
suits are given in connexion with the jirojectivo inter 
pretation, already iiublishod, of certain types of 
differential equations v" =F(m, v, v*) on a surtaoo tr of 
S3 - L Laboccetta Segmental interpolation and 
classification of polygonal functions — C Popovici 
Intogro functional equations — L Godeaux A pio 
perty of the envelope of certam families of quadrics — 
B Finzi Dynamic actions relative to plane irrota 
tional motions of viscous liquids Formulse are do 
temimecl which pennit of the characterisation of the 
dynamic actions exerted on a line of flux by a viscous 
liquid in irrotational motion The expressions ob 
tamed represent the sum of two terms, tno first being 
independent of the viscosity of the liquid and express 
ible by the known formulw of Blasius, while the 
second gives the effect due to the viscosity The 
expressions defining the viscosity are particularly 
simple and are analytical in character , moreover, they 
are valid not only for lines of flux but, unlike the ex 
pressions of the formulse of BIstsius, also for any line 
whatever — N Stracusano New phenomena observed 
in the annular discharge The two hypotheses. 
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advanced by J J Thomson and Lehmann respectively, 
to explain the annular discharKe observed when the 
<li8charge currents of two large Leyden jars excited by 
a coil or an electric machine are passed through a few 
coils of copper wire round a highly evacuated glass 
tube or flask, are discussed The conclusion drawn is 
that both hyjiotheses may be accepteil, since the con 
ditions of excitation and gas pressure are siu h as to 
give rise to the causes assumotl by each Various new 
observations are desciibeil — Remo de Fazi anil F 
Pirrone Studies on indones , new reactions of 
a ethyl /3 phenyliiidone and of o methyl /S phenylin 
done (10) Attempts to jirepare diethyldiphenyltiux 
ones by the ai turn of copper on afi dichloro o ethyl ft 
jiherivlhydrindone, obtained by jiassing chlorine into a 
solution of o ethyl /s phonylmdone m anhydrous car 
bon tetrachloride, resulteil m the formation of oo> 
diethyl dichloro diphenyldihydrindone and o 
ethyl b phenylindone — E Oddone The depth of 
activity of the hypocentres of earthquakes ami the 
causes of the latter M Tirelh Irreversible change 
in the viscosity of the eggs of Rornbyx mart L The ex 
poriments described deal with the changes produced m 
the viscosity of silkworm egg juice with eggs of a jiiire 
Chinese race and of a Chinese Italian (ross by heating 
and by treatment with gaseous ammonia — C Jucci 
Pigments of the blood, loioon and egg of the silk 
woini — G Lentati btudy of the pnrnary endociino 
tissue of the pancieas of birds G Mezzadroh and E 
Vareton Further investigations on the action oxcrtoil 
by a radio oscillatoi for ultra short waves ot 2 1 
inetiPs wave length on the germination of seeds and 
on the growth of jilants (1) Ultia short eleitiomag 
netio waves always exert a favourable influence on the 
germination of seeds ami on the development of jilants, 
the extent of the ai tion increasing with the nearness 
of the radio oscillator and, within certain limits, with 
the intensity of the waves Interjiosition of a Lak 
hovsky oscillating circuit over the gei minator or jilants 
during the exjiosure to the waves enhances the effects 
— L De Caro Regulating jiower of the jirincijial con 
stituents of muscle juice 
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The Rules of Zoological Nomenclature 

AS already announced in Nature, the Inter- 
national Zoological Congress will meet at 
Padua next September A week before the Con 
gress o|KnB, the International Commission on 
Zoological Nomenclature will resume its sittings 
so as to report to the Congress on numerous cases 
that have been aubmittt'd for its opinion and on 
certain important proposals that have been under 
consideration since the last Congress It is useful 
to remember that this (Vmmission has carried on 
its work continuously since its appointment in 
1895 Even during the War its members were in 
correspondence, and, though a longer interval than 
usual elapsed between the Congresses, there was 
no break of any kind The composition of the 
('ommisBion of eighteen members has fontinued 
subject to the bye laws, according to which mem 
hers are elected for a term of nine years and one 
third retire trienniallv Thus the wisdom of 
experience is seasoned with new ideas Criticism 
has been lovolle<l at the constitution of the Com 
mission, but it is difficult to devise any better 
method Great care is taken that the various 
branches of systematic zoology and the different 
parts of the world should be represented A com- 
missioner must be aitc rested m the subject and must 
have access to a good library, but no attempt is 
made to seek out the holders of particular opimons 

Howeversuch an international botly be appointed, 
and with whatever care it weighs the arguments. 
Its decisions cannot please everybody Tt would 
be absurd to suppose that all zoologists could agree 
on these disputed questions inevitably also there 
IS perennial conflict between the general zoologist 
and the speciahst, between the morphologist and 
the systematist It seems obvious that the de- 
cision must rest with those who are constantly 
dealing with names and have studied the prin- 
ciples of nomenclature , but since the Congress 
at Monaco the Commission has ewicepted fairly the 
compromise there agreed upon, bj which the rules 
may be suspindod when their ngid application 
would lead to worse confusion 

At Budapest, in 1927, the Commission spent 
sexeral days m attempting to meet the views of 
many critics No final decision was reached, but 
certain amendments were suggested m the Com- 
mission by way of compromise, and they have to 
be finally voted on at Padua An account of these 
and other proposals of later date was recently 
given by the Secretary of the Gommisston, Prof 
C W Stiles, to the International Congress of 
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Entomology, and is published in its Tranaacttona 
( 4 , pp 622 645) Some of them may be men- 
tioned here 

At an early date the Congress refused to receive 
from the Commission any amendments to the 
rules that had not received a unammous vote m 
Commission Of recent years the view has gamed 
ground, particularly in Europe, that this per- 
mitted an obstmate mmonty (possibly of one) to 
bar generally desired reforms, and it has been pro 
posed that any amendments which obtain a major- 
ity vote in Commission should be reported to the 
Congress and decided by it in open meeting This 
plainly goes too far in the other direction and it is 
not surprising that the Commission has rejected it 
twice It 18 , however, to come up again, and a 
compromise has been proposed, as follows 

“ At least all those proposals for amendments to 
or additions to the International Rules of Zoo 
logical Nomenclature which have obtained — first, 
a majority of five sixths of the total membership 
of the Commission of Nomenclature for the time 
being, and avbaeqaently, five sixths of the votes of 
those present at the meeting of the Commission, 
shall be the recommendations of the Commission 
to the Congress ” 

This has been countered by a proposition that 
“ The stabihty of the rules is a prime and ftinda 
mental principle ” Theoretically, most workers 
will accept this, for constant revision of the rules 
would be disastrous It is further argued that rules 
based on a unammous vote should not be altered 
except by unanimous vote The practical question 
seems to be whether a rule which expenence has 
shown to be objectionable should be modified soon 
or at a later date No doubt impracticable or un- 
wise proposals will be made from time to time, but 
it IS highly improbable that they would ever gain 
the votes of five sixths of the Commission On the 
other hand, it does seem probable that any pro 
posal supported outside the Commission by a large 
body of working zoologists and inside it by fifteen 
of its eighteen members would some day gain the 
sufirages of all the Commissioners Is anything 
gained by postpomng that day ? 

Other proposals that fall to be discussed this 
year concern type designation by elimination, the 
acceptance of genenc names used by non bmonunal 
authors, and the change of starting point from 
Limifflus’ ‘ Systems Naturae ”, Ed X to Ed XII 
This last would, if accepted, throw an enormous 
amount of work accomplished dunng the past 
thirty years on to the scrap heap , but its accept- 
ance 18 in the highest degree unlikely 
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It IS a somewhat curious fact that on all these 
questions except the last there is an apparent 
cleavage of opinion between Amencan and Euro- 
pean zoologists If one could discover the true 
reasons for this divergence, one would probably 
arrive at the best solution of the matters in dispute 
Some will tell us that the American pack merely 
comes to heel at the call of Prof Stiles, an absurdity 
that carries its own refutation to anyone acquainted 
with Amencan conditions Perhaps one reason is 
to be found in the mentality that leads citizens of 
the Umted States to orgamse their activities, 
whether of business or sport, on hues of median 
ical thoroughness manifest in such apparatus as 
rationalisation, classifications, card indexes, and 
rules The Enghshman, if not the European at 
large, prefers freedom to over much legislation 
He IS quite as law abiding as any American, and 
has indeed so high a respect for the law that he will 
not pass laws unlikely to be obeyed and is ready 
to reform those that prove harmful 

Prof Stiles maintains that, because eighteen 
(or fewer) people have once unanimously agreed on 
a rule, that rule should never be altered except bv 
unanimous vote At the outset unammity was 
forced on the Oimmission by the Oingress, and it 
looks as though the Commissioners were conse 
quently more unammous in their votes than they 
were in their opinions, for the sake of getting some 
thing done Anyone with expenence of committees 
knows how often practical considerations lead him 
to vote for a proposition with which he does not 
fully agree If now there is a real demand by zoo- 
logists that the power of veto resident in any single 
commissioner should be taken away, and a five 
sixths effective majonty substituted, is there any 
good reason why the Commission should not accept 
this and thus concihate the opposition t The 
further reason given by Prof Stiles is that the 
rules should be stable in pnnciple and that any 
reversal would be disastrous With this thesis 
most zoologists will doubtless agree, though there 
might not bo such general agreement on what is a 
pnnciple and what is not, and some might claim 
that a non retroactive change is not a reversal 
However that may be, it appears highly improb 
able that when rules have been maintained for 
thirty years on a unammous basis, any serious 
alterations will win the votes of five sixths of the 
Commission Important as the stabihty of the 
rules doubtless is, it is no less important that they 
should be generally accepted and applied The 
Commissioners may be so immovable that the 
flood of zoologists will pass them by 
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International Trade 

Unsolved Problems Naltonal and International 
By Johns Hecht Pp 288 (London Jarrolds 
Publishers (London), Ltd , 1930 ) 16« net 

O N April 26, 1836, the Acad6mie des sciences 
morales et pohtiques — one of the five 
academies compnsing the Institut de France in 
Pans — announced a prize competition, and offered 
the sum of 3000 francs for the best essay in answer 
to the followmg question 

“ When a nation intends to establish free trade 
(la liberty du commerce), or to modify its tanff 
laws, what are the facts which it ought to take into 
consideration in order to reconcile in the most equit 
able manner the interests of producers and of con 
sumers * ” 

Among the competitors was a German engineer, 
Friednch List, whose name is among the greatest 
in the annals of economics, and who, after devour 
mg all the works on political economy he could 
find m the great Pans bibhoth6que, wrote out his 
essay in fovensh haste, working day and night 
The result was an elaborate treatise on economics 
which, although it did not wm the prize— the prize 
was not, in fact, won by anybody — formed the basis 
of his subsequent work on a national system of 
political economy 

The prize was not won, and now after nearly a 
hundred years it seems that the world still awaits a 
satisfactory solution of the above problem, although 
it 18 now stated in a rather more comprehensive 
form, and with less emphasis on the distmction 
between producers and consumers It is a problem 
which, m so far as its solution appeared to he m 
the direction of free trade, has always profoundly 
interested the scientific world , for, justly or unjustly, 
the doctrine of free trade has always appeared to 
have a sounder scientific foundation than any sort 
of protectionist theones which, on the contrary, 
appeared to rest on a merely empmcal basis, 
grounded in expediency, self interest, and sheer 
opportunism lYee trade seemed also to have an 
even higher and nobler origin m nrassociation with 
that philosophy of freedom and hberty which shone 
so clearly and strongly in eighteenth century 
thought, and it is no wonder that it appealed 
powerfully to both philosopher and scientific worker, 
and that the most learned body in Europe, nearly 
a hundred years ago, deemed it not beneath its 
most senous consideration , but some shadow of 
doubt IS now emerging whether free trade jreally 
deserves this rich cloak of aristocratic association 
whibt protectionism shivers m the rags of em 
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piricism In the most authontative work yet pub 
lished on the history of economic doctrmes (that 
of Profs Gide and Rist) it is stated that 
“ If there is one lesson more than another that 
emerges from a study of the history of economic 
doctrines it is the necessity for a more critical spirit 
and a more watchful attitude, always ready to test 
any new truths that present themselves, to extend 
a hearty welcome to every fresh observation or new 
experience, thus enabling the science to enlarge its 
scope and gam a deeper significance without sacn 
ficing any of its essential tenets ” 

One presumes, in passing, that the only real test 
of new truth is practical experiment, even in the 
social sciences, that indeed a vast amount of ox 
perimentation in the social sphere has been an 
outstanding feature of the last twenty or thirty 
years, that such experiment should be continued 
and extended and the results collected and collated 
with the utmost possible dihgence and mental 
acumen, and that all real or imaginary association 
with worn-out theories or philosophy should be 
broken 

This and the above quotation may be said to 
form the basis of Mr Hecht’s new book, which 
may be strongly recommended for close study by 
everyone interested m commercial and industrial 
problems , and who to day is not interested * He 
says that our chief problems nowadays are naturally 
of an economic order, and the most pressing of 
them, because inabihty to solve it calls for doles 
with their demoralising influence, is unemployment 
There is not enough work to go round, which seems 
strange when one considers that out of every hun 
dred individuals the material desires of ninety nine 
are unsatisfied Then there are the correlated prob 
lems concermng agricultural and industnal depres 
Sion, the insufficiency of the national dividend and 
consequent burden of taxation, and the restriction 
of credit Further, what is the reaction of foreign 
commerce on the aforesaid problems * Some think 
that their solution and the prevention of ill-will 
among nations lies in freer trade and buying m the 
cheapest market Others are equally convmced 
that for Great Britain the nght policy is safeguard- 
ing and buying within the Empire Can these 
things be put to the test of practical experiment, 
or must they for ever form the burden of endless 
argumentand exacerbated controversy ’ Mr Hecht 
considers that the pivot of all these problems, both 
national and mtemational, is wages, and it is 
mainly from the point of view of wages that ho 
seeks, and claims to have found, a solution both 
of the wages problem or just distribution of wealth, 
and of the safeguarding problem and abatement of 
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international discord The French Academy offered 
a prize of 3000 francs The British nation might 
well offer a prize of £3,000,000 to anyone finding a 
satisfactory and practical solution of these weighty 
and hitherto intractable enigmas 

There is not space here to do justice to Mr Hecht’s 
discussion of the wages problem in the first part of 
his book, and we must confine our attention to a 
brief examination bf the second part, treating of 
international trade, with special reference to free 
trade and safeguarding He at least has no respect 
for free trade beeause of its affected association 
with an old and worn out philosophy or pretence 
at scientific form It does not indeed exist m real 
life, and is a mere abstraction In regard to Great 
Bntain it would be quite justifiable to say that, so 
far from being scientific, it is not even correct m 
its name, and surely it is hopelessly unscientific to 
make a senous mistake right at the outset in 
terminology Trade consists in exports as well as 
imports, and whilst the British export trade is 
hampered and shackled and overwhelmingly bur 
dened with high tariffs m nearly every market m 
the world, it cannot, except by a most ridiculous 
distortion of the truth, be called in any sense 
of the word free A system merely of free im 
ports IS vastly different from free trade as under 
stood by its greatest exponent, Adam Smith , 
and to sock to uphold such a one ^ided system 
under a false name is not science and is morally 
mdefensible 

Mr Hecht insists on the profoundly important 
distinction between complementary imports and 
competitive imports Forty or fifty years ago the 
imports into Great Britain wore mainly comple 
mentary and consisted in those thmgs, largely raw 
material, which we could not produce ourselves at 
home But as other nations became more advanced 
and industrialised the character of our foreign trade 
underwent a radical change, and our imports be 
came largely competitive Mr Hecht shows that 
complementary imports decrease production costs 
and raise wages by econonusing labour, anil by keep 
ing labour and capital employed in those industries 
where both profits and wages are high He shows 
further, or certainly makes out a strong case for 
the contention, that competitive imports on the 
contrary mcrease production costs by reducing the 
efficiency of home industries and the possibility of 
mass production Moreover, the cost of producing 
anything depends on another factor, namely, the 
continuity of demand, or m other words an assured 
and adequate home market ‘ To expect industrial 
enterprise,” says Mr Hecht, “ if an article is to bo 
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made at home one day and imported on the morrow 
IS absurd ” But foreign competition in the home 
market is always vanable in the absence of tariffs 
one can be sure that it will be intense, but the 
degree of intensity cannot be predicted For the 
same reason the export markets are generally 
unstable, and little planmng ahead for future 
demand — so essential for mmimum costs — is 
possible Therefore we may conclude that com- 
petitive imports involve the loss of what would 
be a certain and stable home market for what 
IS necessarily an uncertain and unstable foreign 
market 

“ Competitive imports destroy the stability of 
home industries, and cause thereby a twofold in- 
crease m production costs For, first, although 
these imports must bo paid for by exports, in- 
dustrial or commercial instability makes capital 
unproductive by leaving it standmg idle , secondly, 
industrial or commercial instability makes labour 
unproductive by provoking unemployment ” (See 
Chaps V and vi in the original ) 

The author next proceeds to examine a further 
disastrous effect of unrestricted competitive im- 
jiorts, namely, that of lowering the quality of home 
industries It is fairly well known by every British 
manufacturer that the keenest competition from 
abroad is in those industries where profits and/or 
wages are high, and where there is the maximum 
scope for price cutting The ultimate effect of 
foreign competition, that is, competitive imports, 
18 to drive labour and capital from those higher 
grade industries into those of lower grade where 
both profits and wages are lower This degradation 
m British industry has been going on constantly 
for the last thirty or forty years, so that to day 
the leading industries are low grade wherein profits 
are almost neghgible and wages down to a mini- 
mum, for example, in coal mining, m many branches 
of the textile industries, in shippmg, and in several 
others 

Britain’s three prmoipal exports — coal, textiles, 
shipping (this latter paying for imports by services) 
— are low grade in the sense that both wages and 
profits are very low, whereas German and Amencan 
exports are the products of high grade industry 
This IS well illustrated by the character of the trade 
m textiles between Germany and Great Britain in 
1913 In that year Great Bntam exported to Ger- 
many hosiery, lace, cotton gloves, and other highly 
finished textiles to the value of only £633,776, 
whereas her imports from Germany in the same 
class of goods were £4,328,186 Of cotton waste 
and yam (low grade semi manufactured textiles), 
British exports to Germany amounted to £6,662,872, 
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and her imports from Germany £443,028 This was 
in 1013, and the position from the British point of 
view has become much worse smce then It shows 
clearly that Germany is gettmg more and more of 
the trade m the higher class highly finished textiles 
and leaving the lower grade branches, of low wages 
and lower profits, to Great Britain This change 
in the qiiahty of British industry and British ex 
ports IS one of the most momentous in the industrial 
history of the country, and is not sufficiently 
appreciated in all its implications 

A further charge in the indictment of our so 
called ‘ free trade ’, more correctly free or com 
petitive imports, is contained in its effect on agri 
culture Mr Hecht very truly savs that home 
grown food is our natural food , imported food 
cannot be so fresh and is liable to deterioration, so 
that the health and productive power of a people 
dependent mainly on imported food must suffer 
Also the import of agricultural produce drives 
labour from the village into the town “ But agn 
culture 18 undoubtedly the healthiest industry 
known to man It breeds a virile race Cense 
quently, competitive imports increase production 
costs by impairing the salubrity of home industries ” 
It may bo that Mr Hecht is not on quite such 
sure ground here os m other parts of his indict 
ment , but he does make out a strong case for 
his mam contention, that is, that competitive im 
ports lower wages in home industries, and that 
universal free tiade would reduce wages through 
out the world, down indeed to the level of the 
lowest paid labour, such as that of India, China, 
or Japan 

In a chapter showing how the current theory of 
international trade came to be tolerated, the author 
comes to the conclusion that that theory is well nigh 
inexplicable in all its various postulates, including 
the assumptions that all imports economise labour, 
that the amount of labour economised is incalciil 
able, that money pays for imports That theory 
has indeed originated in the same false principles 
as the current theory of wages, and he quotes Sir 
Wilham Ashley (“A Retrospect of Free Trade 
Doctrine ”) at great length in support of his de 
nunciation thereof The last two chapters in an 
excellent work, which should be closely studied by 
everybody, deal with the influence of money on 
international trade, and with the safeguarding prob 
lem In his examination of an exceedingly intncate, 
difficult, and highly contentious field the author 
has endeavoured to keep as closely as possible to 
the actual facts of our present mdnstnal position, 
and shows, moreover, a fairly comprehensive grasp 
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of the voluminous hterature of the subject dealt 
with, as evidenced by the exhaustive documentation 
which supports the book It is an invaluable con 
tnbution to the elucidation of the vital problems 
which now seem to involve the very existence of 
the British nation W G Linn Cass 


Preservation of Scenery in the 
Thames Valley 

The Thames Valley from Criclclade to Stmnea a 
Survey of its Existing State and some Suggestions 
for its Future Preservation Prepared by the 
Earl of Maj o, S I) Adshead, and Patrick Aber 
crombie, with the assistance of W Harding 
Thompson, for the Thames Valley Branch of the 
Council for the Prtsorvation of Rural England 
Pp XVI + 106 f 34 plates + fa maps (London 
University of London Press, Ltd , 1929 ) Limp 
cloth, 15s net, cloth boards, 21s net 
rjlHE publication of this handsome quarto 
-L volume with hne type and good paper, 
admirably illustrated and well provided with 
specially prepared maps, will serve to mark an 
epoch in the history of landscape planning Before 
the Industrial Revolution, the wealthy land 
owner planned the environment of his mansion so 
that garden, open pasture of the park, woodland, 
and arable, combined economic efficiency with 
pictorial grouping The time has now come when 
the nation should take control of the countryside 
and plan its developrnint so as to combine the 
conditions of economy and bi auty 

The charms of the Thames side between Crick 
lade and Staines are discribed by the authors of 
this book with a restrained enthusiasm in keepmg 
with the quiet beauty of the country itself, thus 
predisposing the reader to a svmpathetic considera- 
tion of the constructive projiosals for preservation 
of beauty under jirogressive conditions The river- 
side towns are dealt with in succession, particular 
attention being given to by pass roads and other 
means for preserving the charms of the old High 
Street , and the use and preservation of every 
ancient bridge is carefully considered The ex- 
cellent photographs of those monuments remind us 
of the fact that in the shadowing of its arches an 
outdoor viaduct excels the beauty of nave or 
aisle , and that the arches which span a smooth 
stream excel those of the viaduct because of 
their etherealised reflection 
The most important, and perhaps the most 
novel, proposals are those relating to the pre- 
vention of buildmg on the broad, flat meadows 
ul 
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which he m the embrace of the river’s curve To 
the unwary visitor, these appear attractive for 
residence, or at the least for the week end bunga- 
low, but are in fact unfitted for any dwelhng place 
The ground is always waterlogged at a level 
little below the surface and is in most cases hable 
to flood, so that the site is unhealthy for the occu 
pant A still more important drawback is the 
difficulty of providing for disposal of sewage and 
of preventmg contamination of the river It is 
needful, moreover, that the river should bo allowed 
to spread over these meadows in seasons of heavy 
ram, thus preventmg sudden and excessive nse 
of level in the lower reaches 

When we turn from the hygienic to the sesthetic 
aspect of the matter we find that it is a requirement 
of scenic groupmg, or ‘ landscape composition ’, 
to keep these broad, flat meadows free from build 
mgs, for they are the foil of riverside towns and 
wooded bluffs, and also essential to the prospect 
from the opposite, higher bank, from which we 
obtain the wider view of the Thames Valley and 
its background of distant hills 

The Council for the Preservation of Rural Eng 
land has only been in existence for three years, 
but its mfluence upon public opmion is already so 
great that there is every reason to hope that the 
proposals put forward on behalf of its Thames 
Valley branch will receive careful and sympathetic 
consideration Vaughan Cornish 


Fossil Brains 

Die foasikn Gehirne Von Tilly Edmger Pp 249 
(Berhn Juhus Springer, 1929 ) 36 gold marks 
rilHE best results m science have been obtamed 
-L mostly by combining two hitherto separate 
branches or methods The author of the work 
before us is a daughter of the late Prof Ludwig 
Edmger, who is well known as one of the founders 
of the comparative anatomy of the bram She 
grew up, therefore, m a very centre of comparative 
neurology, and having also studied palaeontology 
from the geological pomt of view, she jomed these 
two branches in a remarkable maimer m pdUeo 
neurology, which is not an entirely new combina- 
tion, but has never been practised so thoroughly 
and methodically The chance to make errors m 
this fleld is greater than anywhere else For, as 
the author acknowledges m the very beginning of 
her book, a fossil thigh bone is a thigh bone anyhow, 
but a ‘ fossil bram ’ is not a bram at all it is — 
with a few exceptions — only a natural (petnfied) 
or artificial endocramal cast of a fossil skull By 
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this fact we know more of the central nervous system 
of many fossil ammals than, for example, of their 
mtestmes, but to mterpret the data with accuracy 
we must begm by studying m recent animals the 
relations between the bram and the form of the 
endocramal cavity, which is m many cases much 
more spacious than would be necessary to contam 
the bram only These and other methodical and 
techmeal matters are discussed m detail and 
elucidated with many illustrations m the general 
part (pp 9-100) of the book 

Dr Edmger has tried to write a clear and 
instructive book for neurologists, for whom so many 
names of geological periods and fossil ammals are 
mere ‘ words ’, as well as for palaeontologists not 
versed m the neurological ‘ jargon ’ , and m this 
she has been successful 

The other part of the book is a copiously illus- 
trated cntical compilation (classified accordmg to 
the zoological system) of all that is known about 
the central nervous system of fossil vertebrates , 
and it IS more than a compilation only, for the 
author, guided by her great oxpenenco on the sub- 
ject, often gives her own mterpretation of the facts 
The alphabetical bibbography (250 entries 1) has 
the practical feature that not only are the titles 
cited, but also with every article a brief mention is 
made of what it contains referring to the subject 
m question 

In conclusion, some of the problems of general 
interest dealt with m the chapters may be men- 
tioned Marsh’s ‘ law ’ suggesting that the species 
that proved to be the ‘ fittest to survive ’ had 
comparatively larger brains than the extinct forms, 
18 not generally confirmed Technical master 
pieces of palseoneurology are the reconstructions of 
the endocramal cavity with all canals and openmgs 
in fossil fishes, made by Stensib It is confirmed 
that some of the giant forms among fossil ammals 
had small brains, but a relatively giant hypophysis 
The sacral dilatation of the spmal canal m Stego 
aaurua is discussed m detail The brain of the 
flymg reptiles (Rhamphorhynchoidea and Ptero- 
dactyloidea) had many bird-hke features, while the 
bram of the contemporary Archoeopteryx was still 
more of the reptile type The typical form of the 
bird’s bram seems to be in connexion with the 
function of flying Like other organs also, the 
fossil brains make it clear that both birds and 
mammals have developed gradually from reptiles , 
this evolution is partly a relative mcrease of the 
fore bram The brains of fossil Anthropoidea are 
desenbed m a special chapter 

P J VAN DBB PhKN, Je 
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Our Bookshelf 

Reports of the Progress of Applied Chemistry Issued 
by the Society of Chemical Industry Vol 14, 
1929 Pp 776 (London Society of Chemical 
Industry, 1930 ) 7« 6d to Members, 12« 6d to 
non Members 

The publication of a new volume of the annual 
reports of the progress of apphed chemistry recalls 
the strange fact that there are still some industrial 
chemists who have never used, never even heard of, 
this excellent review Chemists are usually busy 
people, and busy people cannot be expeeted to read 
extensively the literature of those parts of the 
science with which they are not immediately con 
cerned They ought to do so, they admit, but tan 
find neither time nor capacity for the enormous task 
Nowadays, a chemist who claims to be well m 
formed is not necessarily a voracious reader of 
ongmal papers, even in his own language, but is 
often one who, at least for his non essential study, 
relies on records such as that under review, after 
wards using them for the selection of the relevant 
literature to be consulted How often do wo now 
read not to acquire information but to discover 
where it is to be found 1 Moreover, only the 
favoured few can afford to maintain a reasonably 
adequate chemical hbrary , most of us are content, 
BO far as journals are concerned, to keep the annual 
reports on pure and apphed chemistry at hand and 
the corresponding abstracts within roach By so 
doing we can at least rely on being kept in close 
touch with the development and application of 
chemical science 

The present volume covers the same ground as 
its immediate predecessor with the exception of 
explosives, in wmch domain the survey is bienmal 
The chapters on general, plant, and machinery 
(R Edgeworth Johnstone) , fuel (J G Kmg) , 
refractories, ceramics, and cements (W C Han 
cock) , iron and steel (C 0 Banmster) , india 
rubber (H P Stevens and W H Stevens) , leather 
and glue (D Woodroffe) , foods (L H Lampitt) , 
samtation and water purification (J H Coste) , 
fine chemicals, medicinal substances, and essential 
oils (E Stedman) , and photographic materials and 
processes (F M Hamer) have been entrusted to 
authors who were not concerned in the prepara 
tion of last year’s report , the remainder of the 
twenty four chapters have been contributed by 
the same authors as in 1929, either alone or in 
collaboration A A E 

Laboratory Guide to Vertebrate Dissection for 
Students of Anatomy By Dr A B Appleton 
Pp XIX + 162 (Cambridge At the University 
Press, 1929 ) 6a net 

As its title indicates, this is a book for use m a 
practical comparative anatomy course It is m 
tended for a somewhat unusual class of student, and 
consequently its contents, outlook, and method of 
treatment are unlike those of the standard texts 
m this subject As stated m the preface, it is 
assumed that the student has already done a course 
in elementaty zoology, including the usual verte- 
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brate types, and has also exammed m more detail 
a mammal Unless this mammal were man, a 
number of comparisons m the book would be 
missed To obtain full benefit from it the student 
should obviously have taken the prehmmary 
medical studies, including a fair amount of human 
anatomy This is not meant to imply that the 
student of advanced zoology cannot get many 
useful hints and fresh ^ints of view from its pages , 
he undoubtedly can The types, treated m a senes 
of regional dissections, are the lamprey, the dorfsh 
(Squalus), Necturus, the lizard, and the dog As it 
18 intended for assistance in dissection, information 
regarding osteology and the details of the central 
nervous system have been purposely omitted and, 
conversely, the muscles are treated somewhat more 
fully than is customary 

111 applying, so far as possible, the International 
(Basel Nomina Aiiatomica) Code of Nomenclature, 
the author has set a commendable example that 
might be followed with advantage by other works 
in comparative anatomy On p 28 it is stated that 
from the muon of the jirc and post tromatio arteries 
dorsal of the first gill cleft two vessels arise “ the 
first efferent branchial artery and the internal 
carotul artery (lateral dorsal aorta) ” The former 
18 better termed the first epibranchial and the 
latter is the hyoidean epibranchial — it is certainly 
not the internal carotid or the lateral dorsal aorta, 
as a glance at Scammon’s leconstruotion of these 
vess^ m the embryo would show 

Atmospheric Corrosion of Metals Third (Experi 
mental) Report to <ae Atmospheric Corrosion 
Research Committee (British Non Ferrous Metals 
Research Association) A Discussion held by 
the Faraday Society, 23rd May 1929 Pp 173 
252+475 602 (London The Faraday Society, 
1929 ) 6s 6d net 

Previous reports to the Atmospheric Cbrrosion 
Committee have been concerned with laboratory 
experiments, and most mterestmg results have been 
obtained regardmg the part played by an initial 
film of tarmsh m dctcrmmmg the subsequent 
course of corrosion, especially of copjitr and its 
alloys In the present state of our knowledge of 
corrosion, such carefully designed and executed 
experiments are of far greater value than a mere 
accumulation of empirical data, the number of 
which 18 already far too great It was necessary, 
however, to confirm the laboratory results by field 
tests, and the latest report describes a systematic 
senes of such tests, utihsmg the conclusions of the 
earher work 

As 18 usual in field tests of corrosion, the results 
are by no means simple, and in fact the total 
amount of corrosion was so small as to suggest 
that typical non ferrous metals should last for 
very long periods, even m mdustnal atmospheres 
Much depends on the amount of exposure to ram, 
as the corrosion when the soluble products are 
oontinnally removed may take a quite different 
coarse from that taken when the products accumu- 
late as a orust For wire specimens, the change of 
electnoal tesistanoe gives a fair measure of the 
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extent of the corrosion The effect of humidity 
and of the formation of dehquescent products is 
clearly brought out, and the results are of un 
doubted value In practice, local attack due to 
the concentration of the effects on a small portion 
of the exposed surface must play a large part in 
determining the life of a material, general corrosion 
having little effect 

La diffusion molkulaire de la lumihe Par Jean 
Cabaimes, avoc la collaboration d’Yves Rocard 
(Recuoil des Conferences Rapports de Docu 
mentation sur la Physique, Vol lb ) Pp via 
+ .126 (Pans Les Presses Umversitaires de 
PYance, 1929 ) 66 francs 

Thr scattering of light by small particles observed 
by Tyndall was studied exhaustively by Lord 
Rayleigh, who showed in 1871 that each particle, 
assuming its dimensions small m comparison with 
the wave length, sets up a secondary disturbance 
which travels in all directions In 1899, Rayleigh 
concluded that the blue colour of the sky could be 
accounted for by the scattering of light by mole 
cules of the atmosphere In the book under notice, 
the author seeks to estabhsh a coherent theory of 
the diffusion of light in the interior of a fluid on 
the assumption that the incident wave excites in 
each molecule a movement proportional to the 
field , these httle induced doublets vibrato with 
the frequency of the exciting wave and in their 
turn radiate diffused light 
Although the idea of such molecular chffusion is 
comparatively modem, we are confronted to day 
with an immense field of experimental and theo 
retical investigation The author has accordingly 
confined his attention almost entirely to the dif 
fusion of ordinary light in the interior of pure 
transparent fluids, and only in an appendix does he 
refer to the Raman effect He has carried out a 
critical examination of the experimental results 
and also of the theoretical formulm In the latter 
rt of this work he has had the assistance of 
Rocard, who contributes two chapters dealing 
with the character of the diffused light as the 
critical point is approacheil, and with the study of 
the ‘ cntical opalescence ’ The volume should 
be of great service to future investigators 

Discover m and Inventions of the Twentieth Century 
By Kdward Cressy Third edition, revised and 
enlarged Pp xxi +476 + 177 plates (London 
George Routledge and Sons, Ltd , New York 
E P Dutton and Co , 1930 ) \2s M net 
As the successor to Routledge’s “ Discoveries and 
Inventions of the Nineteenth Century ”, Mr 
Cressy’s book has enjoyed considerable popularity 
First pubhshed m 1914, a second edition appeared 
in 1922, and to this further matter has now been 
added, and the number of illustrations has been 
mcreased No one, perhaps, reahses the difficulty 
of attempting to dm with modem discovenee and 
inventions m one volume, or of keepmg such a 
volume up to date, more than the autW himself 
Mr Crmy’s book is written m the first place for 
the non teohmeal reader, but we imagme many 
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engaged in scientific work and engmeenng will find 
its chapters of great interest The ground covered 
18 mainly that of power generation and transmis 
Sion , transport by land and sea and air , com- 
munication by electricity, and such developments 
of chemistry and physics as may be mcluded under 
the titles — soils and crops , the borderland of 
modern chemistry , applications of photography , 
radium, electricity, and matter Other subjects to 
which chapters are devoted are the electric furnace 
and refrigeration 

Included m the text are many diagrams and 
photographs, the former being by far the more 
valuable to those wishing to know the why and 
wherefore Whether the non tethmeal reader can 
understand the principle of the gyroscopic compass 
or the Ljungstrom steam turbine from the draw- 
mgs given we are doubtful In the chapter on 
gas, petrol and oil engines, the Fullagar engine is 
unfortunately shown upside down, while the state 
ment that the internal combustion engine used in 
ships IS not reversible needs correcting 

The Conduction of Electricity through Oases By 
Dr K G Emel^us (Methuen’s Monographs 
on Physical Subjects) Pp x + 94 (London 
Methuen and Co , Ltd , 1929 ) 2s M net 
Thr phenomena of the electric discharge in gases 
are very striking in character and appeal strongly 
to those interested in physics Besides, they have 
received numerous technical applications But the 
subject IS in reahty complicated from an experi 
mental point of view and is one which from a 
theoretical point of view is incompletely understood 
The nature of the discharge is due to the ooourronoo 
of many elementary processes (the most important 
of which are ion formation and the excitation of 
hght) linked together in a way which is obscure 
Dr Emel^us has presented fairly the present stage 
of development of the subject, and, therefore, wo 
welcome nis httle work even though we may regret 
that he has not had more space to develop his views, 
for then the book would have been more readable 
as well as more informative But in compensation 
it 18 very cheap, and since, within its limits, it is 
extremely well written, we have no hesitation ui 
recommending it H W B Skinneb 

The National Benzole Association Standard Speci 
fications for Benzole and Allied Products, 1929 
Pp xiii + 146 (London National Benzole 
Association, 1929 ) 6s net 
Multiplicity of standard processes has been 
avoided by the whole hearth adoption by the 
National Benzole Association of those portions of 
the “Standard Methods for Testing Tar and its 
Products” (see Nature, April 26, p 631) appro 
pnate to the examination of benzene, toluene, 
xylene, and naphtha In addition, there are given 
for various commercial grades of these materials, 
fourteen specifications, apphcable only when the 
particular methods described are used Allowance 
IS made for the addition of any further speoifica 
tions or methods that may be madjq from time 
to time ‘V' B A E 
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Letters to the Editor 

{The Editor does not hold himself responsible far 
opinions expressed by his correspondents Neither 
can he undertake to return, nor to correspond with 
the writers of, rejected manuscripts intended for this 
or any other part of Nature No notice is taken 
of anonymous communications ] 

Reflection ot Positive Ions by Crystals 
Further experiments on the reflection of hydrogen 
positive rays from crystals, similar to those described 
m Nature for Jan 11, have shown that the jihono 
menon is more complex than might have been ex 
pected More than a hundred phutoji'raphH showing 
reflecteil rays have been obtained under various con 
ditions, and they show several features of interest 
Great diffeiences have been toimd m the refleiting 
powers of different santiplea of caUite Two were 
found that gave strong reflected rays when the gltinting 
angle w as less than two degrees The images obtained 
on hchurnann plates placed at right angles to the 
beam may be properly terineil reflection patterns, as 
they show considerable complexity, vary in a regular 
manner with the angle of incidence, anil can Ixi le 
produceil at will with the same setting of the irystid 
and speeil of the rays Six other calcite crystals gave 
reflection patterns containing fewer lines or lines on 
a foggeil background Reflected lays were also oh 
served with a diamond which was kindly loaned by 
Dr 1) Cooksey A natiiial cleavage face of this 
diamond liad been used in experiments on the reflec 
tion of gamma rays A highly polished face gave 
indistinct jiattenis on a fogged background Cloai 
lines were obtained from two other faces, one of which 
was the natural cleavage face, and the other a face 
that had been out and appeared rough due to saw 
marks No reflected rays were found in a few trials 
with rock salt, galena, and magnetite 
The strongest paits of the patteins are |)Toduceil by 
rays that have energies coriesponding to mure than 
SIX thousand volts blower lays may be present m 
the original bundle, as shown by a positive ray 
analysis, but they are not reflected so strongly as the 
faster rays With a low potential on the discharge 
tube the reflection pattern lacks ceitaui of the paits 
that apjiear with high potentials A ])ositive lay 
analysis of the ions rofloctod from one of the < ale ite 
crystals showed that in addition to the hydrogen 
atoms previously reported, all the positive ions in the 
original bundle are present in the reflection patterns, 
namely, hydrogen molecules, tiiatoinic hydrogen 
molecules, and heavier ions that are jirobably oxygon 
atoms With the present resolution, the various ions 
are superimposed in the streaks or lines formed by 
the reflected rays of various velocities 

The dependence of the angle of deviation by the 
crystal on the energy of an ion, rules out the possi 
bility of ascribing the reflection to the deviation of 
particles by electrostatic forces, which would reipiire 
the reflected rays of various velocities to he in a 
plane, and to have angles of deviation inversely pro 
portional to the energies of the particles In most 
cases the reflected rays of different velocities do not 
he m planes, as they give curveil images on the plato, 
and m the cases where a straight Ime is formed the 
deviation is not inversely proportional to the energy 
but 18 a linear fimotion of the reciprocal of the veto 
city Charges woidd not be exjiected to accumulate 
on the crystal because of the secondary electrons 
liberated by the bombardment of metal parts near 
It, and its igsoh»rged condition is shown by the fact 
that those rsjrijiirhich just pass over the crystal with 
out hitting tindeflected The small jienetration 
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of the ions into matter, as compared with electrons 
of the same equivalent wave length, suggests that 
energy changes at the surface or inside the crystal 
will have to bo taken into account m a lomplete 
theory The imjiortant factor in determining the 
angles may be a quantity analogous to a refractive 
index which would depend on the energy of the ion 
and its alterations 

Small changes in the angle at which the incident 
rays hit the erj stal produce a regular senes of i hanges 
m the direction of the deflecteil rays At nearly 
grazmg incidence on one of the calcite crystals with 
the rays parallel to an edge of the cleavage rhomb, 
there was a fan shaped arrangement of the reflected 
rays in eight or more lailial lines of different mtensi 
ties Am the angle was made steeper, the lines formed 
by the reflected rays of various velocities shifteil to 
wards the normal to the crystal siirfai e and became 
nirvod, the intensities altered, and new curved lines 
appeared at the sides, making the patterns more 
complex and moie symmetrical This ihangn was 
proiliiced by an in< rouse of only one dogroo With a 
second calcite crystal which was turn^ so that, at 
grazing incidence the rays made an angle of about 
fifteen degrees with an edge ot the cleavage rhomb, 
dear [lattorns were obtained which bad an unsym 
metrical ibaractoi Ihose jiattonis, as well as those 
from the diamond, also changed m a regular manner 
with small increases m the angle of incidence The 
dofiondence of the angles of reflection on the angle of 
UK idem o and on the velocity of the rays suggests 
veiy strongly that a theoiy of the phonomeuoii will 
have to contain other oloments besides ])ai tides and 
the forces exerted on them by electric and magndu 
holds 

A J Dempster 

Univc rsity ot Chicago, April 22 


A Point In the Theory of • Critical Illumination ’ 
In the Microscope 

It is extremely difiiciilt to give any general theory 
of the formation of the imago m the microscope, mas 
much as the action differs with every different object 
and with the arrangement of tlie illumination On 
the other hand, it is possible to give a satisfactory 
account of particular cases which throw light on the 
vaiious ‘simplifications' which have from time to 
time been put forward Modern views are repre 
sentecl iii a recent discussion on the Abbe theory 
{Jour Royal Mic hoc , 49, pp 123 142 and 228 2«4 , 
1929) 

A case which allows of simple treatment is that in 
which the illuminating system is imagined to be pro 
jecting the image of an axial point souk e symmetric 
ally into the objec t jilane It may bo assimied that the 
illuminating lens is free from aberration and that it 
has a rectangular aperture 

The distribution of amphtude m the plane then 
follows the usual law 

a = constant x®’” 

which IS plotted m the tliick curve cjt Fig I Note 
that the amplitude may change sign, but the phase 
remains constant The broken curve shows the 
relative intensity, represented by the square of the 
above function As is well knowm, the central maxi 
mum 18 very large m comparison with the lateral 
maxuna, which rapidly decrease m intensity Similar 
results are found for the distribution of amplitude 
and intensity along the diameter of the ‘ Airy disc ’ 
charcu,ten8tic of a circular aperture 

If Ai IS the ‘ numerical aperture ’ of the illuminating 
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cone, the distance h between the central maxinram 
and the first dark minimum (u =»■) is given by 
, 0 8x 

We may select a case where a grating, tjrpified by a 
row of very small apertures, lies symmetrically m the 



object plane Then, selecting the spacmg of these 
apertures as distant from the axis on each side by the 
mtervals corresponding to 

u =f/2, 3ir/2, Bt/ 2, etc , 

it will appear that the amplitudes of the portions of 
the illuminating interference pattern exposed by the 
apertures are proportional to 

2/ir, - 2/3t, 2/6ir, etc , 

on each side 

Consider now the central pair of apertures If 
each aperture is very small, the amplitude of the 
vibrations diffracted into various directions by one 
aperture will be fairly imiform The amplitude effect 
of the two in a direction taken m an axial plane con 
tcunmg the row of apertures and at tin angle 6 with 
the normal to the ‘ grating ’ will be 


where is the amplitude due to one acting singly, and 
X IS the spacmg 

The effect of the second pair is 2a, cos 
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the central elements are illuminated m any marked 
relative intensity 

I have chosen one of the simplest possible cases to 
deal with above, but the discussion can be extended 
to the more general cases of gratmgs disposed un- 
symmetrically to the illummating ‘ pattern ’, and hence 
to gratmgs with finite apertures In all cases which I 
have exammed so far, the sharply boimded 
diffraction images appear Therefore the 
idea underlying the so called critical 
illumination of the miorosoopist, that is, 
that the sharply focused condenser or illu 
roinator destroys the effective coherence 
relations between the different parts of the 
object plane, is somewhat fallacious Of 
course the extension to the practical case 
involves the illumination by a source of 
finite area, and an indefinite number of 


\ plane, so that the discussion of the above 
type of coherence can often be short 
'■ ' circuited (as can be shown m certain oases) 

f m favour of a shortened ‘ equivalence 

■ principle ’ However, the fundamental 

ire features of the optical action m such 

cases 18 very generally misunderstood, and 
many physicists have mamtained that the resolv 
mg power of the gratmg would be greatly dimmished 
m such a case as the above m spite of Huygens’ prm 
cijple Whereas the usual ‘ Abbe theory ’ contemplates 
phase relations only between sets of homologous points 
or lines, the actual process mvolves phase relations over 
definite areas The discussion of the consequences 
of these ideas is outside the scope of a short letter 
In order to test these conclusions practically, I have 
removed the eyepiece of a spectrometer and mounted 
a piece of process screen with about 200 lines to the 

I 



which IS at once recognised as the Fourier expansion 
of ‘ unity ’ 

The resultant effect of the senes is seen m the dis 
tnbution of amplitude in the back focal surface of the 
objective of the microscope, which follows the Fourier 

n ih, Fig 2, in which the amphtude changes sud 
y from plus one to minus one at the values of ^ 
given by - ir/2, ir/2, 3ir/2, etc The sharpness of the 
transition is determmed by the number of terms m 
the series, m our case by the number of Imes m the 
gratmg free to transmit light , not by the number 
which are visibly lUummatM 

The regions of oonsttmt amphtude with their sharp 
boundaries correspond to the (touchmg) diffraction 
‘images’, of the condenser pupil formed by the 
objective, and if the hght is unreetneted, the full re- 
solvmg power, proportional to the number of elements, 
IS thus seen to be valid although only one or two of 
No 3169, VoL 126] 


Flo 2 — Fourier expenilon o( unity (cosine series) 
inch in the plane of the spectnim, so that the lines of 
the gratmg are parallel to the monochromatic sht 
image, which is carefully focused m the ‘ gratmg ’ 
It 18 not difficult to ensure that not more than one 
gratmg element is appreciably illummated In spite 
of this the grating is found to produce sharp diffrac 
tion images of the aperture of the telescope objective 
of the mstrument An mtereetmg variation is to use 
the whole spectrum so that every element is apparently 
illuminaterl by a different wave length The diffroc 
tion, of course, persists 

In view of the importance of such considerations 
m the theory of the microscope, I hope to discuss them 
more fully elsewhere, and I may add that Mr G F 
Rose has performed a number of very mtereetmg 
experiments confirming the prmciple, which he will 
also desenbe L C MABTisr 

Impend College of Science and Tee^ology, 

South Kensmgton, S W 7, Mar 28 
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Atmospheric Columns from Artiflclal Lights 

The light coluiniifl observed by Mr Cume (Nathm, 
April 6, p 626), though rather unusual phenomena, 
have been deeonbod previously Once in France and 
twice in Italy, during the War, I noticed that gun 
flashes at distances of the order of 15 kilometres 
appeared as narrow vertical streaks of light centred 
aoout 10“ 16° above the horizon The occasion in 
France (Nov 6, 1916) was a most striking one , a note 
givmg the details was published after the War in the 
Quar Jour Boy Met Soc , 45, pp 366 368 (1919) 
About 9 30 p M on that evenmg there wore visible, m 
addition, parts of a lunar halo of 22°, a horizontal 
circle or mock moon rmg, and a halo of 90“ Durmg 
the remainder of the evening contmual gun flashes 
produced a weird and unnatural effect as of vertical 
slits openmg and closmg suddenly m a dark curtam 
with a fleiy backpound Later in the same evening 
a etdl more remarkable spectacle was presented m that, 
as a result of enemy action, a large ammunition depot, 
some 16 km distant from the point where I was 
stationed, was set on fire The fire (or fires) appeared 
also as great vertical streaks m the sky, with a dark 
patch at their centre, the altitude of this dark centre, 
measured by theodolite, bemg 321“ 

The meteorological situation at the time was that 
northern France lay under the warm front of an 
advancing depression, and the sky by this time (11 
p M ) was overcast with thin alto stratus cloud, 
deterioratmg, tlirough which the moon still shone 
dimly The optical phenomena produced on this 
evening by the coincidence of a moaem bombardment 
and a great ammunition fire with the peculiar meteoro 
logical and optical situation which produces mock 
moons, etc , have possibly seldom been equalled m 
history Even m less sensational form, the pheno 
menon of vertical light columns from artificial lights is 
apparently seldom seen in western Europe , at least, 
even knowing of its existence, I have not often seen it 

Agam, Prof Carl Stormor states (m Qeof Pub , 
vol 4, No 7, pp 67 68) that he saw “ a singular 
atmospheric optical phenomenon ”, near Oslo on 
Feb 6, 1922, when spectroscopic examination enabled 
a column of rod light to be distmguished as not being 
an auroral ray It was verified later that in this case 
the fire had been 6 km distant It is remarked that 
there was diffuse tlim cloud through which one could 
distmguish the stars, and that this cloud must have 
consisted of ice crystals and have been at a height of 
about 3000 metres Prof StOrmer told me recently 
that he has not on any other occasion seen such a 
phenomenon 

A H R Goijjib 

Edmburgh, April 10 

Mb HtroH Niool’s explanation (Natube, May 3, p 
671) of atmospheric light columns from artificial hghts 
IS not merely an extension of nune but an alternative 
My explanation, the orthodox one, is that the columns 
are due to the rejleetton of light from lommar crystals , 
his suggestion is that the columns are due to dtffi’octton 
by lammor or acicular particles 

I do not think the diffraction hypothesis can be 
accepted The lammar crystals which are m the 
majority when phenomena like sun pillars occur are 
not microscopic objects The diameters of flat crystals 
without rays were measured by Dobrowolski He 
found, for example, that at - 6 3° C the average 
diameter was 1 7 mm The cloud particles which pro 
duce diffraction phenomena, ooronee, are much smaller, 
having diameters of the order 0 02 mm 

The most satisfactory demonstration that reflection 
does take pldoe from crystals with horizontal sur- 
No.3169,Vol 126J 


faces comes from aeronautical observations It some 
tunes happens that the aeronaut flymg over a cloud 
sees on the cloud a white patch, the under sun When 
he comes to a break m the cloud and catches a glimpse 
of a sheet of calm water below, he realises that the 
direction of the brightest part of the under sun is just 
that of the image of the sim m the water 

As we are obliged to admit the effectiveness of re- 
flection in this case, there is no need to doubt that the 
same cause is operative m the other 

F J W Whipple 

Kew Observatory, 

Richmond, Surrey, 

May 6 


Telosynapsls or Structural Hybridity in OSnothera ? 

In a recent article* I have put forward a hypo- 
thesis which I consider provides an explanation in 
terms of segmental interchange and parasynapsis of 
(i) the occurronco of ring formation in (Enothera, 
(ii^ its mhentance on selfing and crossing, and 
(ill) the occurrence of mutant forms diffonng in 
properties of ring formation from their parents 
These seem to bo the essential requirements of a 
working hypothesis expressing the relationship of 
(Enothera with other plants and animals Further, 
the premises on which the hypothesis is based have 
been defined very fully m later articles > • a • 

Two of Prof Gates’s pupils. Miss Sheffield* and 
Mr Catcheside,’ have defended his earlier views and 
criticised this hypothesis on general grounds, without, 
however, providing any evidence that the hypothesis 
IS incompatible with earlier observations Their 
objeitions are directed against ray first paper and 
would, I feel, be removed by a study of the theoretical 
principles enunciated with some precision and a 
great amount of detail m the later ones *•* At which 
they do not quote It seems superfluous to define 
these piinciples again, for there is little to add and 
nothing to take away 

Catcheside,’ howevei , has also made a new observe 
tion, namely, that a ring of 21 chromosomes is 
formed in a triploid plant , this he concludes “ com- 
pletely disposes of the hypothesis of segmental inter- 
change, adapted (stc) by Darlington as a basis for 
parasynapsis in (Enothera ” Mr Catcheside has 
been good enough to show me his preparations 
The critical structures Boomed to me susceptible of 
being interpreted, not as a ring of 21 chromosomes, 
but as consisting of vaiious configurations of the lund 
observed by H&kanssen m his account of tnploid 
(Enothera ' Thus the associations I made out were 
the following (i) unpaired chromosomes, (ii) 
rod pairs, umted at one end , (in) ring pairs, iinit^ 
at both ends , (iv) chains of three and of tour chromo- 
somes , (v) branched chains of chromosomes (with 
triple union) , (vi) ring pairs associated (by a trmle 
umon) -with one end of a third chromosome Mr 
Catcheside has given a formula, based on my hypo- 
thesis, with which these types agree 

In view of the diffleulty of interpretation of dia- 
kmesis figures in tnploid (Enothera (cf Catcheside’s 
figures 36 and 36), I think the novel conclusion that 
he has arrived at is a little precipitate Earher 
workers on tnploid (Enothera have often hesitated 
to come to any decisive conclusion with regard to the 
dehcate question of the association of the chromo- 
somes Gates,* for example, has contented himself 
with saying that “ the chromosomes are scattered 
for a considerable distance along the long axis of the 
spindle”, and later** that the 21 chromosomes are 
** somewhat scattered along the spindle as is usual m 
many Glnotberas ” These difficulties led Gates to 
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conclude* “that there is usually no metaphase, 
stnctly speaking ” 

P S — Since writing the above I have received a 
paper by two of the leading authonties on this sub 
jeot in the United States" who “have compared the 
chromosomal phenomena in Datura and (Eruithera 
and have shown that segmental interchange is a 
possible basis of circle formation in both genera ” 
Further, these workers have been able to determine 
the type of configuration that would be shown by a 
hybrid, from a knowledge of the pairing ]>roperties 
of its parents’ chromosomes and the genetical pro 
perties of their characters In four cases tested 
these determinations (one of them a prediction) were 
shown by obsei-vation to be correct 

Tliose who are familiar with the sterile speculations 
prompted by the theory of telosynapsis will notice a 
welcome change in the close leasonmg now being 
profitably applied to the chromosome analysis of 
(Enothera C D Darmnoton 

John Inncs Horticultuial Institution, 

Merton Park, London, 8 W 19, 
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The Integuments of Whales 

In whales the integuments may be supjxised to 
serve a double or treble purpose the outer layers — 
the epidermis and the pars papillaris of the dennis or 
cutis vera protecting the underlying parts, and the 
deeper — the thick and oily pars reticulata or ‘ blubber ’ 
preventmg the loss of heat, and at the same time 
diminishing the specific gravity of the body and 
reducing its tendency to sink 
In the Greenland whale (r also in the Atlantic 
whale) the epidermis is thicker than in the ‘ fin 
whales and in the Delphinapteridic (that is, in the 
narwhal and white whale) it is thicker, although not 
to the same extent, than in other ‘ toothed whales ’ 
Moreover in the Greenland whale and in the Delphin 
apteridiB a pars papillaris which is tough and does 
not yield oil is present, a condition not met with in 
the ‘ fin whales ’ and in many of the tootheil whales ’ 
Are the mteguinents thicker in the calf than m the 
adult ? The answer appears to be in the affirmative 
the epidermis m the young sperm whale is | in in 
thickness against 0 m in the adult, according to Beale, 
and m the calf of the Greenland whale nearly 2 in 
against about half that thickness in the adult, accord 
mg to Scoresby 

An epidermis 2 in thick is remarkable, but Scoresby 
makes the same statement m his “ Journal of a Voyage 
to the Greenland Sea m 1822 ”, and m the log book of 
his 1811 voyage preserved in the Whitby Museum 
In the blue fine whale (B Sibbaldi) the blubber is 
known to be thin and imperfectly formed at birth 
(see Turner, Tram Roy Soc Edtn , vol 26) As 
suming that this is also the case m the ‘ right whales ’, 
might not the great thickness of the epidermis in 
the calf of the Greenland whale be a protection against 
the coldness of the Arctic waters until the blubber 
has reached its normal character and thickness t 
As mentioned m Buckland’s “ Notes and Jottings ”, 
p 362, and recently by Sir Sidney Harmer (see 
Naturp, Feb 22, p 286), the ‘ mner skin ’ or pars 
papillaris of the narwhal and white whale were at 
No 3159, VoL 125] 


one time used m makmg leather, but, so far as I know, 
the corresponding layer of the skin of the Greenland 
whale, although tough and J in thick, accordmg to 
Scoresby, was never put to a similar purpose The 
whalers looked on it as valueless and threw it over- 
board together with the thick ' black skin ’ or epi- 
dermis attached to it Not so the Eskimo , they 
held It in high esteem os an article of diet ‘ Maktuk 
the Eskimo name for the rejected part of the whale’s 
integument, is, accordmg to Low (“Cruise of the 
Neptune ”, p 261), usually eaten boiled “ when 
cooked it has the apjjearance of thick black india- 
lubber and is soft and gelatinous while its flavour 
apptoaches that of the clam ” The corresponding 
parts of the narwhal and white whale were cooked 
and eaten m the same way Robert W Gray 
8 Hartley Road, Exmouth, 

April 21 


Search for an Inactive Isotope of the Element 
84 (Polonium) 

The elements 81 (thallium), 82 (lend), and 83 (bis 
muth) have both radioactive and inactive isotopes, 
whereas the elements 84 92 are only known m an 
active form Several attempts have been made to 
hnd inactive isotopes of the latter elements Aston, 
using his moss spectrograph, tned to discover a stable 
isotope of radon in the atmosphere, and Hahn made 
extensive researches to find an mactive isotope of 
radium All these attempts failed 

Wo have recently trietl to extend the series of in 
active elements by searching for an inactive isotope of 
the element 84 (polonium), which follows bismuth 
Through the work of the cliscoveror of this element, 
Mme Curie, and her co workers, as well as of Marck- 
wald anil of many others the chemu al jiroperties of 
polonium were found to be intermediate between those 
of bismuth and tellurium Hence it is obvious that if 
a stable isotope exists, it must be associated in Nature 
with tellurium or bismuth 

We looked for the elements 84, therefore, in the 
following telluiium and bismuth minerals Hessite, 
calavente, nagyagite, totradymite, and bismuth glance 
as well as native bismuth The minerals were dis- 
solved, and a known amount of polonium added as 
radioactive indicator On removal of the polonium 
from the solution, it was to be assumed that any iso- 
tope present in the solution would accompany the 
active polonium By special methods devised for the 
purpose, it was possible to regain the added polonium 
electrolytically on molybdenum electrodes, the de- 
ixisit weighing only about 1/10 mgm X ray investi 
gations, carried out by the secondary ray method to 
avoid the possible volatilisation of the substance under 
the action of the cathode rays, have shown that the 
deposit cannot contain more than 1/2 per mille of the 
element looked for Tlie X ray Ime searched for was 
polonium Lai, wave length of which was calculated 
from Moseley s law to be 1111 X U All the lines on 
the plate could be identified as belonging to lead, bis- 
muth, silver, mercury, or tungsten As we started with 
about 400 grams of each of the mmerals mentioned, 
I gm of each muieral cannot contain more than 10 ’ 
gm of the element in question This negative result 
18 m agreement with generalisations arrived at by Dr 
A S Kussell 

There is thus very httle hope of finding an mactive 
{lolomum isotope, or of extendmg the senes of radio- 
active elements which now exists beyond 83 (bismuth) 
G Hkvbsy 
A Guenther 

Institute of Physical Chemistry in the 
University of Freiburg im Breisgau 
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The Oldest Record of a Slug 

Miss Alice Mackie, writing from Egypt, sends me 
a photograph showing a couple of slugs represented 
on a wall at Kamak (Fig 1) These figures are of 
course well known to Egyptologists, but probably not 
f o malaoologists They appear to represent the species 
Verontcellamlotica (Cockerell, January 1910, 

p 108), which was found by the Nile above Khartoum 
In my origmal account I could only give the colora 
tion as shown by alcoholic material Mrs G B 


Inteiisitatilorsekundareii/'L Sbrahhing der Bromatome 
des Kristalls grosser als in oiner Richtiuig von kleinor 
em Winkel gogon jene Achse , aussordem ist diese 
Strahlung der Bromatome zum Toil in der Woiso 
polaiisiert, dass die liitensitat der elektnsch parallel 
jener Achse schwingenden btrahluiig bis zu 20 per cent 
grosser als die Intensitkt der sonkrocht diizii Sf liwing 
endeti Strahlung ist 

Aus dieson Eigeiischaften dei A Strahlung der 
Bromatome aus Dibromanthrazen lassen sich folgende 
bchlusso Ziehen 1 die Achsen der chemist hen Mole 
kulo in dom Dibromanthrazonkris- 


fall liegen parallel zu einanden , 2 
the Valenzachsen der Bromatome 
in iliest m Kristall sind einander 
paiallol , 3 die Elektronen der 
untorsten und dor nachsthbheren 
Schalo des Bromatoms, welchen die 
A Strahlung ziigeordnet ist, boaitz 
1 n III Be/ug aiif oino aiisgezeichriete 
Achse bcstimmto Lagen 

Ein aiisfiiliilit her Bencht uber 
die vorstehendo Unteimichung wird 
voiaussithtlu h m den Annalen der 
I'hijstk crscheinon 

J Stark 

(jioHshewselohe Munchen, 

Ajiril 16 


The Ancestry of Man 

The theory I have been advan 
cing during the last two yeais that 


FlO 1 


man is not descended from the 


Ttongstaff found a specimen among papyrus on the 
river bank at Hillot al Nuwer, an islet on the Bahr 
el Gebel She noted that the living animal was very 
dark giey above, beneath dirty yellow turning to 
deeper yellow anteriorly ‘ This agrees sufficiently 
with the Luxor figures, which are shown to be dark 
above and pale below As this is the only slug of the 
kind known from this region the identity is reasonably 
certain T D A Gookereli, 

University of Colorado, Boulder, 

Colorado, Mar 30 

‘ Robson Journal LmneanSoe Zoology 32 p 288 1014 

Polarlslerte und gerlchtete Rdntgenstrahlung aus 
elnem Kristall 

Dubch mehrere experimentelle Untersuchungen 
babe ich festgestellt, dass ihe Atomo dor Element© 
Wasserstoff und Helium eine ausgezeiclinete Achse 
besitzen, in Bezug auf welche die Gleichgewiehtslagen 
ihrer Elektronen angeordnet smd Auf Grund spok 
traler Analogie kann man folgem, dass auch box den 
schweren Blementen die Elektronen an der Atomober 
flkehe m Bezug auf erne ausgezeiohnete Achae ange 
ordnet smd 

Analog Bind im Innom und auf dem Grunde der 
Elektronenhulle der schweren Atome die Elektronen 
m Bezug auf eine ausgezeiohnete Achse angeordnet 
Dies lOsst Bich aus einer Erecheinung folgem, 
welche loh kurzlich aufgefunden habe , ee ist die 
Erscheinung der Polarisation und der genchteton 
Intensitktsverteilung der K Strahlung ernes Elements 
aus einem Knstall Die sokundkre K Strahlung des 
Brom Atoms, welche mfolge der Absorption pnm&rer 
RCntgenstrahlung von monokhnen y, y Dibrom 
anthrazenknstallen emittiert wird, zeigt namhch fol 
gende Eigeiischaften in Bezug auf die Achse, welche 
senkreoht zur Symmetneebene steht, ist in einor 
Richtung, welche senkreoht auf dieser Achse steht, die 


apes, but from a primitive common 
anthropoid stock winch gave rise to the apes as well 
as to our own direct ancestors, has gradually lome 
about from the intensive study of fossil man the 
world over as well as from our recent and more 
exteiidetl knowledge of the anatomy and the habits 
of the apes This new knowledge reveals data 
entirely unknown to Darwin, and he to day would 
be among the first to grasp the new outlook and give 
it his unbiased consideration I regret to find that 
advanced and entirely unauthorised reports of my 
presidential address before the American Association 
for the Advancement of btience at Des Moines were 
interpreted asdisloyal to Darwin s theory of the descent 
of man More extended knowledra of the data on 
which the new point of view is founded will cause such 
criticism to subside, as disloyalty to the mam features 
of Darwin s theory of the descent of man is unthink 

It seems that in human palaeontology new ideas of 
time and space, as well as of hereility and of the 
principles of descent or phylogony, are compellmg us 
to rocaist or reconsider all the older ideas to which we 
fell heir at the close of the nineteenth century I 
regret that pressure of other work compels me to 
postpone the assembling of fresh facts and the meeting 
of many of the arguments which are now being ad 
vanced by several authorities for the older point of 
view Like all other questions of descent, the problem 
of human ancestry can only be settled by fresh palaeon- 
tological discovery In view of t ho fact that anthropoid 
ape remains are very rare and that primitive human 
remains are still more rare, wo may have to wait for 
several decades before the fortunate discovery is made 
The anoestors of man were the moat clever of all 
animals and, therefore, the first to avoid natural bunal 
and fossilisation Henry t airfield Osborn 

Osborn Research Rooms, 

Amoncan Museiun of Natural History, 

April 7 
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Scattering of X-rays by bound Electrons 

In 1923, Compton gave a theory with experimental 
verifications of scattering of hard X rays by free 
electrons, and in a subsequent paper he considered 
theoretically the case of modification of radiation 
scattered by bound electrons (Compton “ X ravs and 
Electrons”, p 286) m which the latter may be removed 
from one orbit to the other Recently, I have observed 
that a part of the monochromatic X rays m passmg 
through carbon undergoes a change in frequency and 
appears on the longer wave length side of the primary 
radiation Copper Ka radiation was allowed to pa*ut 
through carbon soot and the transmitted radiation was 
analysed by a calcite crystal fitted up m a Siegbahn 
spectrograph A current of 8 m a was passed through 
the X ray tube at a peak voltage of 28 k v In ad 
dition to the original copper Ka radiations and other 
lines in the tungsten L series, a new diffuse broad 
line of wave lenfHh 1592 XU (vjR-iyii) appeared 
on the photographic plate This new line appears to 
have a more or less sharp edge on the short wave 
length side The wave length of this lino was com 
[larod with those of other lines the presence of which 
might be expected from the X ray tube excited under 
the given condition and was found not to coincide with 
any one of them The time of exposure was varied 
from 8 to 14 hours in different cases and all of them 
showed the same effect 

The origin of this line may bo explained by the fact 
that the copper Ao radiation m passing through carbon 
loses a part of its energy equal to that of removing 
the electron from the K shell either to the optical levrf 
or to infinity The frequency difference between this 
line and the original copper Ka lines is 20 1 (in vJR) 
whereas the value of carbon Ka is 20 4 (in vjR 
Soderman, ZeU f Phya , 62) 

It may be mentioned here that the possibility of this 
type Of radiation was also predicted hy Kramers and 
Heisenberg, and it shows a certain similarity with the 
Raman effect in molecules 

Nickel Ka radiation produces a similar effect on 
possuig through carbon Further, this effect has also 
been observed in the case of oxygen and nitrogen for 
copper Ka, mckel Ka, nickel A^,, tungsten Aa, radia- 
tions, the measurements of which with photographs 
will be published in due course B B Ray 

University College of Science, 

92 Upper Circular Road, Cak utta, 

April 8 


The Identity of Colloidal Particles in Soap Sols 
and Gels 

Dr M E Laino McBain and Prof .T W McBain 
found about ten years ago that several properties, 
for example, the conductivity, lowering of vapour 
pressure, concentration of sodium ion, etc , of the 
sols and gels of sodium oleate are identical , and from 
this they came to the conclusion that the colloidal 
particles in the two states are identical m nature and 
amount 

It IS well known that light scattenng gives us an 
accurate idea of the delicate changes in the colloidal 
particles in sols and gels, and is therefore a very 
sigmficant property of colloids Durmg my mvesti 
gations on the scattermg of fight m soap sols and gels 
I found that the intensity of the light scattered by 
gels of sodium oleate is distmotly greater than that 
m sols at the same temperature (Nature, Nov 2, 

1929, p 690) In a recent letter to Nature (Jan 26, 

1930, p 125) Dr M E Lamg McBam and J W 
McBam report that they have succeeded m preparing 
samples of the same solution of sodium oleate, some 
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of which were fluid sols and others typical jellies, but 
the light scattenng of which was identical within the 
hmits of experunental error They further suggest 
that the enhanced intensity of the scattered fight m 
the gels observed by me might be due to a partial 
curding or crystallismg out 

It may be permissible to pomt out here that J W 
McBam appears to have previously observed a slightly 
enhanced opalescence durmg the formation of gels 
from soap solutions (cf McBain’s article m J 
Alexanders “ Colloid Chemistry ”, vol 1, p 140), 
though the other properties, such as electrical con- 
ductivity and lowenng of vapour pressure, remain 
unaffected K Krishnamurti 

Sir William Ramsay Chemical Laboratories, 
University College, 

London, W C 1 


Intensities in Band Spectra 

Prof E Condon (Phya Rev 82, p 858 , 1928) has 
shown that on the basis of the new quantum mechanics, 
certain nuclear transitions associated with electronic 
transitions are more probable than others The 
actual intensities of the lines emitted depend upon the 
integral of the electric moment and the wave functions 
of the initial and of the final states The evaluation of 
this integral can be approximately carried through for 
symmetrical diatomic molecules The uitensities of 
the lines associated with vibrational electronic transi 
tions may therefore be calculated and expressed ui 
tenns of the change in separation of the nuclei durmg 
the transition 

The intensities calculated by this method agroo very 
well with experiment especially in the case of the 
alkali molecules The calculated intensities for Na. 
and K, at the positions (1 2) and (2 1) m the band 
spectra double entry table for intensities are very 
small, thus bemg in good agreement with the experi 
mental intensities given by Fredrickson and Watson 
(Phya Rev, 80, p 429, 1927) The occurence of a 
large number of transitions between high quantum 
states for iodine is also exjilained There are certain 
regular deviations from experiment m the case of 
hydrogen that have not as yet been explamed The 
complete calculations will be published in the Phyatcal 
Afi tew Elmer Hutchisson 

Berlin, Fnedenau, 

April 17 


The New Planet 

I SEE that, in the notice which appeared in Nature 
announcing the discovery of the new planet, it was 
suggested that the object might represent the outer 
most member of the family of planets formed from a por- 
tion of the sun drawn out by the attraction of the star 
the approach of which caused the catastrophic forma 
tion of the planetary system , or, as it was put — the 
new planet might be formeil from the tip of Sir James 
Jeans’ cigar Since then the further particulars of the 
orbit appear to indicate that it is cometary in char 
acter, being eccentnc and inclined at a considerable 
angle to the ecliptic These two divergencies from the 
characteristics of the previously known planets, 
coupled with its great distance, would appear to be 
better explained by the theory of capture At least, 
it may be said that the capture theory deserves con- 
sideration If capture is possible, the new planet 
might be regarded as the first of a new series Further, 
if the capture theory were actually established, by 
unpfication it would be probable that the majority 
of the stars have captured planets 

Maidstone, April 25 


G F Daniell 
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Angler-Fishes ♦ 

Dr C Tatb Beoah. F R S 


rjpHE fins of fishes are formed of a membrane 

X supported by rays, which are generally 
flexible and jomt^ But in one great group of 
fishes — the perch group — some of the fin rays, and 
particularly the front rays of the fin on the back, 
are converted mto strong, sharply pomtwl spines, 
weapons of attack and defence It might be 
thought that these specialised structures would be 
end products of evolution , but that is not so, for m 
various offshoots of the perch tnbe the spines are 
modified for other purposes In the flat fishes, 
which swim by undulating movements of the body 
and the long marginal fins, the spmes are recon 
verted into articulated rays — an example of re 
versible evolution In the sucker-fishes, which 
attach themselves to sharks, turtles, and other 
marine aiumals, the spinous dorsal fin is trans 
formed into a lammat^ adliesive disc placed on 
top of the head In the angler fishes the spinous 
rays of the dorsal fin have become slender and 
flexible, and the first is placed on the head, and 
forms a line and bait 

The angler fish found in British seas has a largo 
flat head, and a wide mouth furnished with sharp 
depressible teeth The bait is a flap of skin — 
sometimes white in colour — placed at the end of 
the Ime, near the mouth The angler lies on the 
bottom — and waves about the bait, which is perhaps 
better termed a lure, for it is not meant to be 
seized — and so entices other fishes near enough to 
be caught 

In the seas of other parts of the world there are 
other anglers more or less similar to ours In 
some of these, as in Laphtomua naresit from Now 
Gumea, the skinny flaps that look hko weeds, and 
help to conceal the lurking fish, are much more 
developed than in the British species 

Another group of anglers includes a number of 
small fiishes, compressed m form, and often brightly 
coloured and marked with patterns of stripes or 
spots They are found in warm seas, many in 
habitmg the crevices of coral reefs One hves 
among the Sargassum weed, where its coloration of 
mottled brown on yellow renders it inconspicuous 

The two groups of anglers so far described m- 
clude fishes that hve in the light , they have a 
coloration that harmomses with the ground on 
which they lie, or the rocks and weeds amongst 
which they rest, and their lure is a flap or a tassel 
at the end of the Ime A third group moludes the 
anglers that hve out m the ocean, and deep down 
m the dark, generally from about 100 fathoms to 
600 fathoms below the surface , not at the bottom, 
but m mid-water These are uniformly coloured, 
generally blackish Their lure is luminous, the 
swelhng at the end containmg a glandular sac with 
a lummous secretion , the sac is partly enclosed m 
a pigmented cup, hned inside by a peenhar mem- 
brane that acts as a reflector , the hghl shmes 

* Friday evening dlscourae delivered at the Koval InsUtutlon on 
Mar 7 
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out through the mouth of the cup, and there is 
some evidence that it can be turned on or off at 
will Generally the mouth is large, and the teeth 
are strong, sharp, and depressible mwards 

Another pecuhanty of the oceanic anglers is the 
extraordinary distensibility of the stomach In 
the depths of the ocean meals are scarce, and the 
angler does not want to refuse one because it is too 
big There are several examples known of anglers 
that have swallowed fishes two or three times their 
own length and several times their own weight , 
two of these had just begun to digest the fish they 
had swallowed, and then took baits and were hooked 
and caught on lines ! Others have been earned 
upwards by the struggles of their victims when 
these were first seized, and have been found at the 
surface of the ocean, ahve but helpless I beheve 
that these could not have escaped their fate, for 
their teeth are so arranged that they hold the 
victim that is struggling to escape, but he down 
and allow a little more of it to pass inside every 
time its efforts relax , so that eventually it is com- 
pletely engulfed, and makes a considerable altera 
tion to the figure of its captor 

In Ltnophryne the teeth are stronger than in any 
other angler In L arhonfer the large luminous 
lure 18 earned by a short stout hne, and below the 
ohm IS a large branched barbel, or beard The 
use of this appendage is unknown , it may be 
lummous, or the httle swellings on the terminal 
branches may be sensory organs, perhaps giving 
warmng of the approach of other fishes In 
other species of Ltnophryne the beard is different 
m structure, and the lure may have a series of 
filaments on each side of the bulb 

Edrtolychnua has the skin translucent, although 
the stomach is pigmented , the lummous organ is 
sessile, without any line Oigantactis is remarkable 
for the long fine Imo, m one species four times as 
long as the fish itself One is remmded of a fly 
fisherman The movements of the small lure may 
imitate the swimmmg movements of a small 
lummous animal 

The hne is a fin ray, and like other fin-rays is 
articulated to the end of a basal bone , this hes 
in a hollow on top of the head, but in Oigantactis 
its end projects In Dolopichthys the basal bone 
projects more ihstmctly, and m some other anglers 
the whole of it may bo permanently protruded, 
and it may mcrease m length, forming a rod 

Laaiognafhua (Fig 1) is a complete angler, for 
it has not only a rod and a Ime, but also a triangle 
of hooks, like those used by a pike fisherman In 
this extraordinary fish the upper jaw is connected 
to the head by a membrane , the prey, perhaps 
brought to the mouth by the hooks, must be com- 
pletely enclosed by a downward movement of the 
upper jaw, when the membrane connecting it to 
the head forms the sides of a pouch , the teeth are 
bristle like, of no use for piercmg, but meetmg 
across and closmg the gap m front of the lower jaw. 
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when the prey is inside the mouth I suspect that 
this fish may feed on Pteropods, which are small 
enough to be taken m whole, and would offer a good 
hold for the hooks 

There is a considerable diversity among the 
anglers of the ocean The lure differs greatly in 
size and form, and may be sessile on the head, or 
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at the end of a short or a long hne, and the hne 
may or may not be connected with a rod , one 
fish even hew hooks, as well as a rod and line We 
can get some idea of the meaning of this diversity 
if we reflect that human anglers speciahse , there 
are salmon fishermen, trout fishermen, pike fislier 
men, and roach fishermen, eetch using a different 
sort of rod, hne, and bait or lure Moreover, 
human anglers may use a variety of baits for the 
same fish , the trout fisherman, for example, may 
use artificial files, spmmng minnows, or worms, not 
to mention other methods It would also be of 
advantage to the angler fishes to display a variety 
of lures, for if all fished with the same bait, m the 
same way, the inhabitants of the ocean might come 
to look upon it as a danger signal 

The typical members of the group have a um 
form coloration, a luminous lure, a large mouth, 
strong teeth, and a very distensible abdomen 
This 18 an example of correlated adaptations , 
these characters are relateil to the habits and con 
ditions of hfe of these fishes, and can scarcely have 
been evolved by accident, which is a modem 
theory of evolution that has some popularity 
Further correlated adaptations have developed 
withm the group In HtmarUolophus the lure is 
very compheated in structure, with numerous 
tentacles, endmg in luminous tips In young 
examples of this genus, about 2 mches long, the 
lure 18 simpler, and the mouth smaller, than in the 
adult At a still earher stage, as m all these 
anglers, there is no line or lure , it grows out from 
the head These young fishes, with relatively 
small mouth and feeble teeth, and with the lure 
absent or httle developed, hve nearer the surface 
than the adults, and feed on mmute orgamsms 
But some retain these juvenile habits throughout 

• Tbe flEuiM ue taken from two seta of pletnn postcards lasoed by the 
BiiUsb Hnseum (Natural Bistoty), enUtled ■ Oceanic Angler Oshes’ , 
and sold at M a set ot flee cards, with leaflet 
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hfe , they never grow to more than two inches 
long, and the hne and lure do not develop L%pac- 
tta IS very similar m structure to a young HtmarUo 
lophua, but has no lure, somewhat larger eyes, 
and much larger nostrils, inchoating that it seeks 
its food by smell and sight The species of Ehyn~ 
choeeraitas differ m their pincer like jaws, and some 
by still larger nostrils The final stage in this 
senes — Aceratias — differs from Rhynchocerattaa m 
having the eves directed forwards (Fig 2) , and 
the snout is shortened in relation to stereoscopic 
vision, as in man This httle fish differs consider- 
ably from the typical anglers of the ocean , but its 
modifications of structure are all related to the 
adoption of a new habit, search for food by smell 
and sight 

Neocerattas (Fig 2) 19 probably related to 
Gtgantaclta , it has also lost the line and lure and 
developed the olfactory organ, but on a different 
plan, one nostril being at the end of a tube This 
curious fish has teeth outside its mouth, on the 
surface of the head , each is long, slender, hooked 
at the end, and inserted m a muscular papilla, so 
that it 18 independently moveable One may 
imagme the onefs of two or three teeth oommg 
together to catch something, and then passmg it on 
to the other teeth, until it gets mside the mouth 

Now comes the most remarkable thing of all 
All these free swimming ocoamc angler fishes, 
black and mostly rather terrible in appearance, are 
females The only males of this group known are 
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dwarfs parasitic on the females A pair of fishes 
was taken m a trawl to the south of Iceland , 
they belong to a genus — Ceratiaa — distinguished 
by Hie spiny skm, and by the very long rod and 
short line The wife is 40 mches long, her 
husband is only 4 mches long, so that she is a 
thousand times his weight He is attached to her 
m the mid ventral hne The male (Fig 3) has a 
general similanty to the female , but he has no hne 
and bait, and no teeth He is attached to her by 
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means of outgrowths in front of the snout and of the 
lower jaw, which meet m front of the mouth and 
unite with a prommenoe on the skin of the female 
The union is so complete that it is difficult to say 
where one fish begins and the other ends , the con- 
nectmg tissue is fibrous and full of blood vessels, the 
genercd direction of which is from one fish to the 
other, and the male is a mere apjiendage, nourished 
by the continuity of his blood system with that of 
the female He is quite incapable of feeding himself, 
for his mouth is closed in front and has no teeth, 
and his digestive system is reduced to a vestige 
But he has a heart, and gills, so that he is able to 
breathe , water for respiration enters through the 
mouth Another large female Ceratiaa was so for 
tuiiato as to possess two males, attached close 
together on the side of her abdomen 
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arrangement, which has the advantage that the 
mouth has more room for the intake of water for 
respiration 

These fishes are unmue amongst backboned 
ammals m having dwarfed and parasitic males, and 
unique among all ammals m their method of 
parasitism, for in no other animal is there a union of 
the blood systems of host and parasite The nearest 
approach is tho embryo of the placental mammals, 
where also parasite and host are of the same species 

Now if we consider the habits and conditions of 
life of these fishes we can understand tho evolution 
of the dwarfed and parasitic males The oceanic 
anglers are feeble swimmers, they float about 
waiting for their prey, and they are ntcessanly few 
m numbers as compared with the more active 
fishes that they attract with their lummous lure 
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In these hshes the eggs are shed in the sea, and the 
males must be free when they are first hatched, and 
attach themselves if they find a female, first holding 
on by the mouth, and then becoming grown to her 
In Photocorynus a female three mchos long has a 
male only J of an mch long attached to the top of 
her head above the right eye In Edrtolychnwt 
a female about 3 inches long has a fully adult 
male, ^ of an mch long, attached under the 
spine of the praeoporculum, and upside down 
The attachment of the male Photocorynvs is of the 
same type as m Geratias, by means of outgrowths in 
front of the snout and the lower jaw, whereas in 
Ednolychnua the mam attachment is inside the 
mouth, which is choked up In both we must 
suppose that the male first nipped a piece of 
the skin of the female between his jaws, and 
that the ends of the bps fused with the papilla 
so formed Then if the tongue pressed against 
and fused with this papilla inside the mouth, the 
Ednolychnua arrangement would result, but if it 
were pushed forward between the branched of the 
lower jaw to effect a umon with the female below 
the mouth, subsequent growth would give the other 
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They live a solitary life, and thty are in the dark 
Imagine such a fish, out in the middle of the Atlan 
tic, perhaps half a mile below tho surface , How 
could it find a mate ? But there may be thousands 
of males in a brood, hatched out at the same time 
from the eggs shed by a single female , and if these 
at once look for females, the chances of findmg one 
aremuch greater than if they waited until later, when 
their numbers had dimimshed If they are lucky 
enough to find one they unite with her and develop 
at her expense , if not, presumably they pensh 
These extraordinary habits of the males have led 
to the degeneration of tho organs they no longer 
need — ^the lure, the teeth, and the digestive system 
The males of these oceamc angler-fishes are 
another example of correlated adaptations, of 
several independent changes of structure related to 
new habits These cannot be explamed by the 
theory of evolution by accident — of changes of 
structure bemg due to changes m the germ-cells, 
that have no relation to habits and environment 
They fit in better with the theory that the aotions 
and reactions of the ammals themselves result in 
modifications of structure that become hereditary 
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The Geological History of the Pacific Ocean * 

Bv Prof J W Gkeooey. P R S 


T he Pacific Ocean, as the greatest goonaphical 
unit on earth, with an area greater than that 
of all the land, presents the difficulties as well as 
the attraction of its size Its broad trigonal shape, 
nearly 10,000 miles wide from New Guinea to Peru, 
forms a strikmg contrast to the relatively narrow 
trough of the Atlantic , and the differences in size 
and shape render the recurrence of the same 
structural and biological umts, which is so con 
spicuous with the opposite coasts of the Atlantic, 
less likely with the Pacific Its 3000 islands give 
little evidence as to its geological history, for most 
of them are composed of comparatively young 
volcamc ejecta or coral rock 

The first striking feature of the Pacific is its 
apparent umty Its surrounding Imes of volcanoes, 
the so called ‘ girdle of fire its unstable marginal 
earthquake zone, the parallelism of its bordering 
mountain chains to its shores, the features which 
led Suess to describe its coasts as so different from 
those of the rest of the world as to constitute the 
Pacific Coast type, and the association by Prior 
and Harker with this type of a special suite of rocks, 
have all supported the conclusion that the Pacific 
Ocean has a geographic and geological unity which 
indicates its permanence fliroughout geological 
time This view, urged by Dana in 1846, has been 
adopted by many geologists, such as Bussell 
Wallace, and palaeontologists such as W D 
Matthew, and is supported by the recent verdict 
(1929) by Professor Schmidt of the Zoological 
Museum, Leningrad, that “ The Pacific was formed 
in very ancient times and has undergone no im 
portant changes ” 

This belief in the permanence of the Pacific has 
been rejected by many authorities The existence 
of a Pacific continent was advocated in his pre 
Bidential address to the Geological Society sixty 
years ago, by Huxley That the Pacific is the oldest 
ocean is accepted by some authorities, as von 
Huene, who reject its permanence In 1899, how 
ever, I argued against the Pacific Ocean having 
been permanent, and expressed the view that “ the 
Pacific Ocean may have undergone CTeat changes 
later than the other oceans ” To that opinion 1 
still adhere 

Faith in the umty of the Pacific was strengthened 
by widely accepted theories of its origin The 
view that the Pacific Basin is the hollow left when 
the moon was tom away from the earth is unten- 
able, as the moon is 37 times too big and 20 per 
cent too heavy The standard geological theory 
of the origin of the Pacific is that of Suess, who 
inferred from the paraUehsm of the surrounding 
mountains its umty of ongm and from the manne 
Triassic rocks on the coasts its Triassic age 

That the margins of the Pacific have been greatly 
altered is certain All authorities on the geology 
of the East Indies agree that they are fragments 

* Presidential sddren to the Qeologloal Society of London on 


of a contmuous land, which lasted throughout the 
Palffiozoio and extended far into the Pacific This 
ancient Malaysia was contmued northward as the 
Cathaysia of Grabau by which China extended 
eastward into the Ocean AustraUa, it is gener 
ally accepted, was once contmued eastward to 
Fiji and New Zealand, while Asia extended, south 
of Japan, to the line of the Liu Kiu and Ladrone 
Islands 

On the American side the former occupation of 
the eastern Pacific by land — the Schuchertland 
and Burckhardtland of von Ihering — is necessary 
to explain the stratigraphy of western America, 
the coarse conglomerates in Chile, and the sudden 
truncation of the structural gram of South America 
in Peru and m Ecuador near Paita 

On the northern side the Pacific was once occupied 
by the land bridge from Mongolia to the Umted 
States, south of the Bermg Sea, which was used 
m four different epochs by large quadrupeds To 
the south the replacement of sea by land is affirmed 
by all those who beheve in the connexion of 
Australia and New Zealand to South America 
either directly or by Antarctica 

A marginal reduction of the Pacific is, however, 
not enough, for many botamsts, zoologists, and 
palaeontologists, from very different Imes of evid 
ence, insist that the range of plants and animals, 
living and extinct, requires the existence of exten 
sive lands m the Central Pacific, and probably of 
land Imes nearly or wholly Trans Pacific, such as 
the Archigalenis of von Ihermg 

Such striking coincidences in structure as occur 
on the opposite sides of the Atlantic are not to be 
expected with the Pacific , and it may be im 
possible to disprove that the commumty of organ 
isms m America and Asia is not due to passage 
across the Bering Sea but m many cases that 
route 18 improbable, as it was not m existence at 
the time required, or was too far north to be m a 
suitable zone of latitude Many zoologists claim 
that the chief Pacific islands have been peopled 
either by inhabitants who de\ eloped m the 
Centra) Pacific or reached the islands there by 
migration across a land connecting them with the 
continent to the south west that occupied Polynesia 
The geological evidence is fully consistent with 
this conclusion It mdicates not a persistent 
Pacific Ocean, but the occupation of its site by a 
succession of narrow seas separated by land and 
with a predominant trend west and east Thus 
in the Lower Cambnan the Olenellus Sea to the 
north was separated from the Redhchia Sea to the 
south west , m the Middle Cambrian one sea spread 
from the Himalaya to the Rocky Mountains, and 
an arm of it, m the Upper Cambrian, overspread 
eastern Australia The whole of the southern 
Pacific from New Zealand to South America may 
have been land, for the only Cambrian m South 
Amenca was an arm of the Atlantic 
The Ordovician in Pupiao m southern Chma 
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has “ scarcely any trace of an American element” , 
the fauna there is European China and western 
America had no direct marine connexion 
In the Devonian the East Indies and the China 
Sea were occupied by a land that extended into 
the western Pacific and bounded the sea by which 
the European fauna reached south eastern China 
and Tongking In the Middle Devonian the sea 
with the Flabelhtes fauna lay along western South 
America and in the valleys of the Amazon and 
Mississippi , hut it did not reach Australia, where, 
m the Upper Devonian, the Chemung fauna of 
New York invaded New South Wales the absence 
of this fauna from Asia and Cahfornia shows the 
separation of the north western and south eastern 
Pacific seas 

The Carboniferous had the same separation of 
the Asiatic and West American marine faunas 
and evidence of land is given by Oigantopterta, 
a member of the Gondwana flora, which is found in 
southern and eastern China and in Texas, and 
doubtless entered both from a Pacific land 

The Trias has a wide range around parts of the 
Pacific, but was deposited in separated seas — an 
Arctic Ocean with a gulf to Biitish Columbia 
the western end of a southern European sea which 
reached Venezuela and South California , the 
eastern end of the same sea extended past the 
Himalaya to New Zealand It is represented in 
New Zealand by a distinct province which was in 
a gulf and was not the opening to a Pacific Ocean 
Evidence of trans Pacific lands in the Trias is given, 
according to von Huene, by the affiiuties of the 
Tnassic reptiles of South America to those of India 
The Jurassic was the time of the mam develop 
ment of the Pacific continent of Haug The 
Liassic sea of the North Pacific was separated from 
the oonter^orary seas in Central and South 
America Ine Malm fauna of Chile ranged west 
ward to the Himalaya, but was different from that 
of the North Pacific and the European fauna m 
the Antillean region The Pacific region in the 
Upper Jurassic accordmg to Uhlig was occupied 
by faunas of four geogra^ieal provinces 
In the Cretaceous shallow water connected 
California and India , while later a land separated 
the Senoman faunas of California and Japan from 
that of Chile and New Zealand The North Pacific 
was crossed by the giant Sauropods in their range 
between Mongolia and Montana, and a land route 
in a suitable latitude was used twice later by large 
quadrujieds The South Pacific was crossed in 
the Cretaceous by reptiles, that migrated between 
South America and Asia, as the route via North 
and Central America was not then available Lands 
west of America allowed the diffusion of the Dakota 
flora (Turonian) southward to the Argentine 
In the Kainozoic Era the trans Pacific lands 
seem to have lasted until the Ohgocene or early 
Miocene, since the alligator, various reptiles, 
amphibia, insects, crayfish, land mollusca, pnmi 
tive mammals, etc , mdicate migration routes across 
the tropical and warm ten^rate zones Land 
lants do the same, for Asa Gray showed that the 
oras of Chma and the southern humid areas of 
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the United States have much in common Oor 
doma, one of the plants found in both areas, helps 
to fix the date of the migration, as it has been 
recently discovered by Berry in the Miocene of 
the Rocky Mountains 

The occurrence of similar animals and plants 
on opposite sides of the southern oceans has been 
explained by their origin in a northern land or 
their independent evolution The northern mono 
poly of evolution is opposed by the theory of Ernst 
Schwarz of the southern origin of the mammals, and 
the evidence of the development of various animals, 
includmg some freshwater fish (vide Regan) and 
many plants in the southern land The evidence 
of parasitology renders the alternatives to the 
spread of some animals across the southern Pacific, 
according to Launcelot Harrison, “ merely gro 
tesque ” 

The life of the Pacific islands, according to many 
authorities, can only be explained by the existence 
of extensive Pacific lands on which developed a 
Ku Pacific fauna and flora Those lands must 
have been connected with Polynesia and Austral 
asia , and were probably united to the former 
extension of the Andes to the north west of Peru , 
according to Stcinmann his Cliimu andes extended 
to Hawaii and Polynesia, and were cut off from 
South America at the end of the Eocene 

Lands suryived across the Central Pacific appar 
ently until the Lower Kainozoic , but as the higher 
mammals and birds characteristic of the Upper 
Kainozoic are distinct on oiiposite sides of the 
Pacific, the land budges were destrojod before 
these animals could use them 

Darwin’s theory of coral islands — now estab 
lishcd by the boring at Funafuti, gravity observa 
tions on Jaluit, tho widespread presence of mid 
Kainozoic foramuiiferal limestones, the drowned 
nature of the coasts of many of the islands, and 
the botanical ovidonco from the Marquesas of their 
subsidence for thousands of feet — implies the sink 
mg of a belt across the Southern Pacific during 
tho Upper Kainozoic 

The evidence of the sedimentary rocks that the 
crust subsides to amounts up to 50,000 feet is 
opposed to the extreme form of isostasy, which 
denies the possible uplift of an ocean floor The 
arguments in favour of that view, based on a sub 
oceanic heavy stratum, as proved by the distri 
bution of Igneous rocks, gravity obseivations, and 
the speed of earthquake waves, rest on such doubt 
ful assumptions that geologists should be guided 
by the direct geological evidence 

The long Altaid and Alpine mountains were 
doubtless continued across the Atlantic and the 
Pacific by at least raised belts The ending of the 
Altaid line in the south eastern part of the main 
island of Japan, and of the Alpine lines in southern 
Chma and the East Indies mdicate their former 
extension into the Pacific Its floor must have 
been disturbed by tho forces that crumpled strips 
across tlie whole length of Eurasia into fold 
mountain chains, by the mutual pressure between 
the northern dome of the world and tho protuberant 
tropical belt 
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News and Views 


CoNORATULATtONS and good wishes are offered to 
Dr George Clandge Druoe, who will be eighty years of 
age on May 23 The story of his earlier years hae 
boon told by Dr Druce himself in the mtroduction to 
the “ Flora of Buckmghamshire ” (1826), the third 
of his series of floras descriptive of the Thames valley 
counties The autobiography tells of difficulties 
successfully overcome by hard work and persever 
anco, aiul is an interostmg record of the zeal and 
industry with which from early boyhood Dr Druce 
has, almost literally, pursuetl the study of our British 
flora, and has gamed a knowledge of the rarer plants 
in their native liabitats which is unique This has 
been achieved in tlio mtervals of an exacting business 
life — that of a pharmaceutical chemist For many 
years Dr Druce has been honorary curator of the 
Fieldmg Herbarium at Oxford, and, m association 
with a former professor. Dr S H Vines, has pub 
lished accounts of the historic collections at the 
University, notably the Dillenian and Morrisonian 
herbaria The field botanist is indebted to him for a 
modem edition of the best used handbook on British 
plants — Hay wart! ’s “ Botanist’s Pocket Book ’’—and 
Dr Druce has also himself compiled a “ List of 
British Plants ” 

Since 1904, Dr Druoe has been the moving spirit of 
the Botanical Exchange Club, the annual report of 
which supplies records and critical notes on members 
of the British flora In 1908 its circle of interest was 
extended by the formation of a society which should 
include well wishers in addition to active workers 
Dr Druce’s botanical mterests are not limiteil to the 
British flora He has travelled widely, his visits 
extending so far as Australia and South America 
Our latest news of him was that he was botamsuig in 
Cyprus, an account of a former visit to which he 
recently described at a meeting of the Lmnean Society 
That Dr Druce should have received an honorary 
M A degree and later the Sc D of Oxford is evidence 
of the esteem m which his work is held and the posi 
tion he has won in the University town in which he 
has for many years lived and worked A further 
recognition was the fellowship of the Royal Society, to 
which he was elected in 1927 

It is now well known that certain forms of vomitmg 
are primarily caused by depletion of the body’s store 
of carbohydrate in such conditions the administra 
tion of an easily assimdable sugar is an important 
port of the treatment All carbohydrates are absorbed 
after digestion as monosaccharides and ultimately 
converted mto glucose or glycogen hence for 
quickest absorption without the neeil for prehminary 
digestion glucose is mdicated It is useful m the 
prevention of cyclical vomiting in children, as a 
source of food m starvation dunng illness, m the 
cure of msuhn hypoglycsemia, and has been re 
commended m surgical shock, chloroform poisoning, 
and asthma The vomitmg of sea sickness is fre 
quently preceded by acidosis , the administration of 
glucose may prevent it, or may abolish it if it has 
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already occurred There is evidence that certam toxio 
agents exert a less deleterious action on the liver 
when that organ contains a good store of glycogen 
glucose is the simplest form of carbohydrate to ad 
minster to ensure rapid fillmg of this store Pure 
medicmal glucose can be obtamed in the form of a 
white powder from Messrs The British Drug Houses, 
Ltd , London, N 1 for the preparation of a sterile 
solution suitable for subcutaneous, intravenous, or 
rectal injection, it is also issued m a concentrated 
sterilised solution m sealed tubes 

Thk earthquake of May 6, which was recorded at 
Kew Observatory at 13 hr 68 min 11 sec QMT, 
was the strongest, indeed the only great destructive 
earthquake, ever felt m the south of Burma The 
centre seems to have been near Pegu, the ancient 
capital of the coiuitry Of this city of 14,000 mhabi 
tants, the greater part is destroyed, the pagoda, the 
municipal offices and the mam street bomg m rums 
After the earthquake, a fire broke out in the most 
congested quarter of the town and an area of about 
two square miles was swept by the flames As m 
San Francisco, Tokio, and Yokohama, the> sjiread 
unchecked owmg to the destruction of tlie water 
mains The number of persons killerl m Pegu is 
estimateil roughlv at from 800 to 1000, not an ex 
cessive number seeing that the eartlujiiako occurred 
at night At Rangoon, about 46 miles to the south- 
south east of Pegu, 46 deaths are reported, while 
many builduigs are seriously injured The total 
number of shocks felt m Rangoon up to 1904 is given 
by Montessus de Ballore ns only five, of which one m 
1888 was strong enough to throw down a few chim 
neyg, and another, 1894, to imroof or shatter some, but 
not many, houses Farther to the north, in the dis 
tnet surrounding Amarapoora and Ava, shocks are 
much more frequent, while that which oci urred on 
Mar 23, 1839, must be reckoned aa one of the world’s 
great earthquakes It may be of interest to add that 
the burned out arena of Tokyo and Yokohama m 1923 
contained about 7 square miles and 3 square miles 
respectively, while that covered by the great fire of 
London in 1668 was not more than two thirds of a 
square mile 

In 1898 the British Association met m Bristol, and 
in the following year a University College Colston 
Society was formed, on the hnes of the Colston 
societies already in existence commemorating the 
work of Edward Colston, but for the express purpose 
of supporting University College, Bristol After 
various slight changes of title, the society still exists 
as the Colston Research Society, a unique association 
of citizens for the promotion and assistance of research 
in the umversity of their city A brief history of the 
Society and reconl of its work has been prepared by 
Dr Morris W Travers For a number of years the 
Society’s activities took the form of an annual appeal 
m the president’s name, as a result of which about 
£600 a year was handed over to the Council of Uni- 
versity College, Bristol In 1908 a part of the Society’s 
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funds was diverted to the promotion of the scheme 
for a University of Bristol, and with its foundation 
the Society used its funds to finance research in the 
University An experiment m the form of industrial 
research fellowships was maugurated in Ih22, and six 
industrial firms each agreed to subscribe £150 for 
the support of as many research fellowships for one 
year, the donor having the right to choose the line of 
research adopted The scheme proved difficult to 
work m the Umversity laboratories and has not been 
repeated In 1927 it was announced that a fellowship 
had been established m connexion with cardiac 
research being earned on in the University, thus 
reverting to one of the original aims of the Society 
Last year the Society received a sum of £5000 from 
Mr R H Mardon to form a trust fund for the endow 
ment of research, and Mr Mardon also made himself 
resiionsible for the additional charges for incorpora 
tion of the Society which his gift necessitated The 
citizens of Bristol can look back on their steady 
support of research and higher education with pnde 
and satisfaction, and it may be hoped that their 
Colston Research Society will bo copied in other 
university cities of Great Britain 
The thirty sixth James horrest Lecture of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers wee delivered on May 6 
by Prof R V Southwell, who took as the subject of 
his address — “Aeronautical Progress, 1914 to 1930” 
This was the first opportunity the Institution has had 
for viewing in perspective the extraordinary advances 
which have been made m aerial locomotion since the 
peiiod prior to the War , and was all the more apt 
since the last lecture dealing with the subject was 
given by Dr Lanchester in May 1914, to an audience 
Ignorant of what the future held in store fur it 
Prof Southwell stressed the remarkable fact that the 
kernel of all we yet know of fundamental aerodynamic 
theory was to be read in the 1914 lecture by such as 
could imderstand Dr Lanchestei had been at great 
pains to give estimates of the gams that might be 
expected to accrue from improved design m speed, 
range, etc , and while his forecast of the rate of 
future progress has naturally been surpassed by actual 
achievement under the accelerating influence of the 
War, Prof Southwell insisted that he could find no 
direction m which he underrated what wm practicable, 
with the possible exception of the internal combustion 
engine This view was supported by a bnef summary 
of the progress made during the last sixteen years 
Turning to some theoretical aspects of the subject. 
Prof Southwell praised the influence which the 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics has exerted both 
on the industry and m the direction of scientific 
research imder the guiding wisdom of Sir Richard 
Glazebrook It seems remarkable that this new wing 
should have so orgamsed itself as to provide a con 
tinuous channel between pure scientific research and 
its direct application to industry when so many fields 
of industrial development of much older date have 
not yet succeeded in establishing anything like this 
contmuity The remaining part of Prof Southwell’s 
lecture was token up with a ontical scrutiny of the 
more modem developments on the theoretical side. 
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stressing in conclusion that there are many lessons to 
be learned by older branches of engineering from the 
newer progress, by those who are prepared to translate 
the now developments into the language of the non 
aeronautical engineer 

Db Fay Cooper Coles, retinng vice jiresident 
and chairman of Section H of the American Assooia 
tion for the Advancement of Science, in his address 
at the mooting held in December last at Des Moines, 
paid a warm tiibute to the educational system for 
natives established by the British m the former 
German territory of Tanganyika The subject of the 
address, which is pnnterl m Science for Mar 7, was 
the relation of anthrojxilogy to Indian and immigrant 
affairs — a subject upon wIiilIi Dr Coles is peculiarly 
competent to speak in virtue of his residence of four 
years among the natives of the Philippines while 
collecting and lecording information on behalf of his 
museum The leferenco to the work of the British 
was quoted to afford a contiast with the methods 
adopted by the Amencan ailrninistration in dealing 
with Indian affairs It was pointed out that the United 
States has at its disposal a mine of information and a 
great research organisation, yet msteaii of having the 
most advanced native policy in the world, Indian 
affairs are under the control of a Board of C'ommis 
sioners, few of whom have been recognised as authon 
ties oil Indian life and customs, while the Indian 
Office has often been entrusted to men ignorant of 
and indifferent to Indian custom He referred to ill 
advised attempts to suppress Indian rites instead of 
moulding them gradually so as to bring about the 
adaptation of the Indians to modem civilisation as 
18 bemg done in the case of the natives under British 
rule Dr Coles also referred to the practical value of 
anthropology in relation to immigration Now that 
immigrants are drawn iirodominantly from the south 
and east of Europe rather than the north west, 
anthropological studies would afford that knowledge 
of the cultural background of the incoming peoples 
which IS essential if their absorption into the State 
IS to be facilitated and they are to be prevented from 
consobdating into compact communities perpetuating 
the Old World feuds and customs which, in present 
conditions, delay their participation in American hfe 
At a recent meeting of the Geological Society of 
America, Col Lawrence Martm, chief of the Division 
of Maps at the Library of Congress, announced that 
two consultemts, m geology and geography respect 
ively, have been added to the Library services The 
specialists at the Library, termed consultants, as dis 
tmguished from the moumbents of the several ‘ chairs ’, 
have lately been mcreased for a period by a grant from 
the General Education Board which, by providmg 
small honoraria, has enabled six such specialists to 
be added to the service The essential difference 
between the moumbents of ‘ chairs ’ and the research 
consultants is that the former are engaged m the 
eidnunistration of divisions of the Library of Congress, 
as well as in the interpretation of the materials under 
their custody, while the consultants serve m a purely 
individual and advisory capacity, rendermg counsel 
m response to suggestions and inquiries, by visit or 
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by correspondence The geologist and the geographer 
who, for part of the present year, are to be associated 
with this advisory service as consultants are Prof A C 
Lane of Tufts College, Mass , who will come within 
the group provided by the grant of the General 
Education Board, and Prof A P Brigham of Colgate 
University, Hamilton, N Y , whose service, however, 
will be purely honorary This consultant service is 
purely experimental , its continuance depends on the 
use made of it 

In the British Broadcasting Company’s regional 
scheme, five twin railio transmitting stations are to be 
con8tructe<l, each of which will be capable of radiating 
simultaneously two programmes on different wave 
lengths The five centres will be located in Scotland, 
North England (industrial), London and south east 
England, the Midlands, and the south west of England 
The Midlands station at Daventry and the London 
station at Brookmans Park, are already in operation 
In a paper read to the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers on May 7, P P Eckersley and N Aahbndge 
gave some of the considerations which led to the 
choice of these sites, and gave also a detailed descrip 
tion of the Brookmans Park broadcasting station 
In choosing this site, account had to be taken of the 
fact that for several years listeners m the neighbour 
hood of London had been accustomed to listen from 
a two kilowatt transmitter m Oxford Street To erect 
a fifty kilowatt transmitter on the same site would 
produce an intolerable ‘ wipe out ’ If thev had chosen 
a site eastwards on the Thames estuary much of the 
service area would have been over the North Sea In 
a southerly direction the erection of masts on the top 
of the North Downs, which would have been a good 
site, was prevented by civil aviation regulations The 
site finally chosen lies on the east side of the Great 
North Road, on the London aide of Hatfield It is 
m the centre of a flat field 34 acres in extent Diesel 
engmes are useil to produce the 600 kilowatts re 
quired, and very special precautions have been taken 
to prevent a break down as contmuity of supply is 
essential If any essential valve breaks down, it can 
be replaced in about fifteen seconds 

The raw materials required by the Osram Works 
at Hammersmith come from all parts of the world 
In an article m the General Electric Company’s 
bulletm for February, an mterestmg account is 
given of the materials used for Osram lamps The 
metal tungsten from which the filaments are made is 
obtamed from scheelito, a whitish yellow stone of 
rough texture which is foimd m north eastern Aus 
tralia In its rough state it is shipjied round the 
Cape of Good Hope to London, where in the Osram 
works it undergoes the processes of crushmg, grind 
mg, washing, acid treatment, and heatmg The final 
result 18 the fine and very heavy black powder, which 
IS pure tungsten It is then pressed, hammered, and 
drawn mto the familiar lamp filament Shellac, 
which IS one of the essential ingredients formmg the 
cement which attaches the lamp cap to the glass 
bulb, comes from India The insects which form it 
breed m countless numbers m the valley of the Ganges 
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They absorb the flowmg sap from young shoots of 
young trees and then exude a reemous secretion over 
their whole bodies The twigs bearmg the insects are 
gathered and from them commercial shellac is pro- 
duced The nickel and copper used m the special 
leadmg m wires which conduct the current in and 
out the lamp bulb come from Canada The tin for 
solder comes from Malay The sand, soda, and lime 
used for making the glass of the bulbs is got in 
England, and so also is the minute amoimt of iron 
which helps to make the alloy used for the leading in 
wires The diamonds used for the dies through 
which the filaments are drawn come from South 
Africa The sources of all the raw materials re- 
quired for the manufacture of the electric lamps he 
in British territory 

In our columns of Oct 19, 1929, p 629, mention 
was made of the fact that the Imperial Agricultural 
Research Conference had recommended that the Low 
Temperature Research Station at Cambridge should 
issue from time to time lists of elaborated titles of 
useful publications in the field of food investigation 
and a brief review of the first of these lists was given 
We have now received the second part of the first 
volume of this mdox (Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Rasearch Index to the Literature of I ood 
Investigation Vo) 1, No 2, September 1929 Com- 
piled by Agnos Elisabeth Glennie Pp iv + 1 54 
London H M Stationery Office, 1930 2s net) 
The arrangement of the sections and subsections is 
similar to that m the previous part It is proposed to 
include in the first number of each annual volume a 
brief review of tho previous year’s progress in the 
subject of food investigation This bibhography 
should be extremely useful to all workers on the 
production and preservation of different articles of 
food, by puttmg them m touch with work being 
carried out in other coimtrios than their own 

The restoration of Avice’s cottages to form the 
Portland Island Museum has been completed, and we 
learn from a communication from Mr H J Sansom 
and Dr Mane C Stopes, honorary secretary and 
honorary curator, respectively, of the Museum, on 
behalf of the Museum Committee, that all the expenses 
of restoration have been fully paid up The Museum 
IS now ready to receive antiquities and specimens 
associated with Portland Particularly welcome would 
be old prints and maps of Portland , books contauung 
references to Portland, either scientific, historical, or 
purely hterary , well authenticated furniture, corns, 
etc , pre historic remains and fossils found m Port- 
land , preserved specimens of the existmg flora and 
fauna , photographs of famous buildmgs bmlt of 
Portland stone , legends, folk songs, song games, old 
customs, etc , wntten down by Portland folk Glass- 
fronted display oases are wanted and also money for 
an equipment fund As the buildmg is now ready, it 
18 hoped to hold the opening ceremony durmg the 
lost week m July of this year Specimens and ex- 
hibits should if possible be accompanied by a letter 
gtvmg tho fullest available mformation about each, 
and should be addressed to the Portland Island 
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Museum, c/o Mr H J Sansom, Pennsylvama Castle, 
Portland 

Thebe has been in the past some little confusion in 
regard to methods of specifying access of daylight into 
buildmgs Tlie method adopted is based on the use 
of either of two factors, the ‘ daylight factor ’, which 
18 the ratio of the mternal illumination to the illumina 
tion of a horizontal surface exposed to a hemisphere 
of sky, and the ‘ sill ratio ’, whi< h is the ratio of the 
internal illumination to the illumination of a hori 
zontal surface exposed to half a hemisphere of sky 
(as IS the case for a surface restuig on the window sill) 
The second of these factors is necessaiily double the 
first In the senes of papers, technical papers on 
illumination research, issued by the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, it was intended 
to use the sill ratio In 1928, however, international 
agreement to make use of the daylight factor was 
attained, and accordingly this method is to be used 
in all future publications of the Illumination Research 
Committee The only existing publications of the 
Committee in which values of the sill ratio ore em 
ployed arc those on “ The Natural Lighting of Picture 
Oallcnos ” (No 0) and “ Iho Penetration of Daylight 
and bunlight into Buildings " (No 7) In both cases 
tho values should be halved so as to express them in 
teims of the ‘ daylight factor ’ 

Two discoveries of special interest in the anthropo 
logical field are rocordeil in the recently published 
Report of tho National Museum of Cansala for 1928 
Dr J Wintemberg has found a eamjiing site of the 
extinct Boothuk Indians on tho north side of Belle 
Isle, and a camping ground of tho Iroquois near 
Kogashka Both discoveries add to the territory 
known to have been ranged by these tribes The 
interesting tribes of tho Beothuk, who formerly lived 
m Newfoundland but have long been extinct, are thus 
shown once to have occupied the east comer of 
Labrador, a fact not hitherto known, while tho Iro 
quois discovery is several hundred miles east of the 
known range of their forays Although those are the 
most interostmg of the discoveries made by the 
museum staff in the field dunng the year, excellent 
work was done by other expeditions Dr Harlan I 
Smith was collecting archaeological and ethnological 
specimens in British Columbia and taking motion 
pictures of the Sahsh, Blockfoot, and Cootenay 
Indians , Mr C M Barbeau was studying French 
Canadian arts and crafts m Quebec , Dr J C Boileau 
Grant conducted anthropological investigations on 
Cree and Chippewayan Indians on Lake Athabasca , 
and Mr C B Osgood travelled on the Mackenzie 
River, where he wintered with a band of Hare Indians 
on Great Bear Lake 

The late Mr J D Logan presented to the trustees 
of the National Botanic Gardens at Kirstenbosoh, 
South Africa, forty acres of land near Matjesfontem 
in the Western Karroo, where the interesting suoou 
lents in which the Karroo is so amazingly nch may be 
cultivated under natural conditions Prof R H 
Compton, director of the Kirstenbosoh Gardens, has 
a brief article upon this interesting garden experiment 
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in the Kew BuUetin, No 2, for 1930 This Wliitehill 
Garden was seen by many of the visiting botanists 
dunng the recent meeting of the British Association 
and mm h interest was aroused The district is extra 
ordinarily rich in species , Pi of Compton has col 
looted approximately 400 species of flowering plants 
and ferns in the garden itself, or on Karroo rocks m 
tho immediate vicinity With a winter rainfall which 
Iirobably averages only 5 inches per annum, these 
plants me hide a number of the sti ikmg succulents for 
which this region of the Karroo is famous The area 
was enclosed by a goat proof fence when first selected 
in 1920, but It was only m 1926 that it was possible 
to apfxiint a furator The gardens are financed 
entiiely fiom private subscriptions and no jiublio 
body makes any contnbution to its support As 
Prof Compton says, therefoie “progress is 

slow and the future precarious ”, but the plants m 
this gaiden are so extraordmaiily interesting that it 
IS oaimstly to be hoped that this uniquely interesting 
experiment in Ixitanical ganlening will prove a per 
manent success 

At the anniversary meeting of tho Royal Society 
of (south Africa, held on Mar 19, the following officers 
were elw tod President Dr W A Jolly, Honorary 
Treaaiinr, Dr L ( raw fold , Honorary General 
Secretary, Di B F I Schonland 

The Secretary of (state for the Colonics has made the 
following appointments in the Colonial Agricultural 
Services Mr A E Haarer, district agricultural 
officer, Tanganyika Territory, to be agricultural 
lecturer, Tanganyika Territory Mr A B Harper, 
to bo produce msjiector, Nigeria 

It IB announced m Sttince that the Riunford 
Premium of the Ameiican Academy of Arts and 
Sciences was presented on April 9 to Dr John S 
Plaskett, director of tho Dominion Astrophysioal Ob 
servatory, Victoria, B C , m recogiutiun of his re 
searches on stellar spectroscopy 

A DISCUSSION on magnetism is to bf hold by the 
Physical Society on hiiday. May 23, at tho Imperial 
College of Science, Impel lal Institute Rood, South 
Kensington, S W 7 Tho mcetmg will consist of two 
sessions, 3 4 30 P m and 5 15 7 pm, and the discus 
Sion will bo opened by Sir Alfred Ewing, with a 
contribution on “ Ferro Magnetism and Hysteresis ” 
Other contributors to the discussion include Dr E C 
Stoner, Piof H b Allen Piof C G Darwin, Mr W 
Sucksmith, Mr F C Powell, Prof W Peddie, Prof 
P Weiss and Dr R Ferrer Prof W Gerlach, Dr 
P Knpitza, Dr W L Wi bster, and Dr L F Bates 
Admission is free without ticket 

Mr R a Watson Watt, writing from Datchet, 
pomts out that tho note in Nature of May 10, p 717, 
on halo phenomena of May 1, did not refer to the 
really rare occurrence of the halo of 46° He adds 
“ About 17 h GMT on May 1 I saw from Datchet 
the 22° halo, two exceptionally brilliant mock suns, 
with short arts of the mock sun ring, and the upper 
two thirds of the 46° halo, which was more brilliant 
and more definitely coloured than on any other of tho 
three or four occasions on which I have seen it ” 
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We much regret to announce the death on May 13, 
at sixty eight years of age, of Dr t ridtjof Nansen, 
the distmguished Arctic exploier and naturalist 
At a general meeting of the members of the Royal 
Institution, held on May 6, it was announced that the 
Managers had received and accepted from the Trustees 
of the Rockefeller h oundation an offer of a donation 
of £20,000 for endowment of research in the Davy 
Faraday Laboratory, on condition that the sum of 
£50,000 for the same purpose should be secured by 
the Royal Institution fiom other sources before 
June 30, 1933 , with an eulditional payment of £1000 
pier annum up to a total of £3000 for maintenance of 
research in the Laboratory until such time us the 
capital payment should be made The thanks of the 
members were letumed to the Trustees of the Rocke 
feller Foundation for their generous proposal 

The Second International Congress for Sex Researt h 
will be held m London m the house of the British 
Medical Association, Tavistock Square, on Aug 3-9 
Among the subjects to be discussed at the general 
meetings are puberty and matunty , physiology of 
the sex glands , hormone therapy Membership is 
restricteil to professional biologists engaged m research 
on, or teaching in accredited institutions, anatomy, 
anthropology, botany, meilicme, physiology, psycho 
logy, sociology, veterinary science, or zoology and 
to members of the medical profession Those wishing 
to take part m the Congress should apply to the 
Congress Secretary, Department of Animal Genetics, 
King’s Biuldmgs, The University, Edinburgh 
The Council of the Royal Society of Edinburgh 
has made the following awards Keith Prize for the 
period 1927-29, to Dr Christina C Miller, for her 
papers on the slow oxidation of phosphorus tnoxide, 
publisheil m the Proceedings within the peiiod of the 
award, and m consideration of subsequent ilevelop 
ments on slow oxidation of phosphorus, published 
elsewheie , Neill Prize for the penod 1927-29, to 
Prof E B Bailey, m recognition of his valuable con 
tributions to the geology of Scotland, two of which 
have recently appeareil m the Transactions of the 
Society under the titles of ( 1 ) “ Perthshire Tectonics 
Loch Tummel, Blair Atholl, and Glen Shee", and 
(2) “ Schist Geology Braemar, Glen Cluny, and Glen 
Shee” , James Scott Pnze for the period 1927-30, to 
Prof Niels Bohr, who will deliver an address, m 
terms of the award, on May 26 next 
A OHAHOB has recently been made m the admmistra 
tion of the one time Laura Spelmon Memorial Fellow 
ships A Social Science Research Traimng Com 
mittee, under the chairmanship of Sir J osiah Stamp, 
has been in existence for two years, awardmg scholar 
ships mtended to encourage quantitative and exeuit 
treatment of social and economic problems This 
Committee has now been merged for purposes of 
advice in the field of economics with the Fellowship 
Advisory Committee of the Rockefeller Foundation 
for the Social Services m Great Britain and Ireland 
Applications for fellowships should come, in all oases, 
not from candidates themselves but from a competent 
academic or other authority famihar with the candi 
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date’s qualifications All correspondence should be 
addressed to the secretary of the Committee, Mr N F 
Hall, University College, Gower Street, London, W C 1 
When the Society of Gloss Technology, which has 
its headquarters m the Department of Glass Techno 
logy of the University of Sheffield, visited Aachen in 
May 1928 to hold a joint meeting with the Deutsche 
Glastechnische Gesellschaft, an invitation was given 
to the German society to pay a return visit to Eng 
land The mvitation has been accepted and the 
return visit will take place on May 26-June 3 next 
The party is expected to number about sixty Social 
functions and visits to works and laboratories have 
been arranged, starting at Sheffield, and including 
Chesterfield, Costleford, Knottmgley, St Helens, 
Stourbridge, and London June 2 will be devoted to 
joint meetings of technical committees of the two 
societies On Juno 3 joint general meetmgs will be 
held at the Institufion of Mechanical Engineers, 
London, at which all mterested will be welcome 
Thp retirement of Prof H F Newell from the 
chair of astrophysics at Cambridge, which he occupied 
from Its creation in 1909 until last year, provided an 
opjiortunity for recognising m a suitable way his 
great services to astrophysics, and it was agreed by a 
large body of subscribers that a portrait of Prof 
Newall be presented to the University to commemorate 
the founder of this new and active department of 
astnmomical research at Cambridge On Saturday 
last, May 10, m the Master’s Lodge of Trimty College, 
the portrait, painted by Mr biddes Watt, was pre 
seated by Sir J J Thomson to the University and 
accepted by the Vice Chancellor (the Master of 
Magdalene College) Sir brank Dyson, the Master of 
Trmity College, the Vice Chancellor, and Sir Joseph 
Larmor spoke warmly of Prof Newall’s work, and 
Prof Newall acknowledged the kindness of the 
subscribers both m England and abroad The 
portrait is to be hung in the director’s room of the 
Solar Physics Observatory 

A VEBY complete summary and survey of the 
hospital service in the United States is given in the 
Journal of the American Medical Association for Mtur 
29 (vol 94, No 13, pp 921 991) The total capacity 
of all hospitals and sanatoriums is given as 907,133 
beds and 47,939 bassufete, and it is suggested that 
there 18 an over supply of general hospitals Data 
are given of the staffing, laboratories, X ray depart 
ments, number of beds, and average patients per bed, 
and also of approved climcal laboratory service 
A vonuuE of ' collected ’ papers, 48 m number, 
by members of the staff of the London Hospital and 
Medical School, has been issued under the title “ Re- 
searches published from the Words and Laboratories 
of the London Hospital during 1929 ” (London H K 
Lewis and Co , Ltd , 7s 6d net), all of which have 
appeared m current journals and transactions A 
wide range of subjects is dealt with — climoal medicine 
and surgery, bio chemistry and physics, physiology, 
pathology and bacteriology, and zoology Some of 
the papers are of much mterest and importance, 
particularly one by Dr Donald Hunter recordmg 
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a case of over function of the parathyroid gland 
(aused by a parathyroid tumour, with lapid restora 
tion to health on its removal The volume is issued 
by a ‘ selection committee of which Mr Hugh Caims 
IS honorary sei retary 

Messrs Dulau and Co , Ltd , have just issued a 
catalogue (No 176) of upwards of 700 second hand 
works on botany and horticulture Copies of the 
catalogue can be obtained fiee upon application 

Applications are invited for the following appoint 
ments, on or before the dates mentioneif —A pnn 
cipal of the Government Technical Continuation and 
Commercial School, Kingston, Jamaica - The Sec re 
tary. Board of Education, Whitehall, S W 1, or, for 
Scottish candidates, The Secretary, Scottish Educa 
tion Dejiai-tment, Whitehall, S W 1 (May 24) An 
analytical chemist under the Marino Biological Am 
Bociation of the Inited Kingdom — The Director, 
Marine Biological Laboratory, Plymouth (May 27) 
A technical officer in the Admiralty Technical Pool, 
with experience in the design of telephones, bells, 
buzzers, and similar electrical instruments used in 
low power signalling systems — Ihe Secretary of the 
Admiralty (C E Branch), Whitehall, S \\ 1 (Mav27) 
An assistant lecturer m political science at the Lon 
don School of Economics and Political Science — The 
Secietary, London School of Economics, Houghton 


Street, Aldwych, W C 2 (May 29) An assistant 
lecturer in biology at University College, Nottingham 
— The Registrar, University College, Nottingham 
(May 29) A lecturer in c harge, with training in 
engineering and workshop practice, for branch of the 
Witwaterarand Technical College, near Johannesburg 
— Chalmers and Guthrie (Merchants), Ltd , 9 Idol 
Lane, EC 9 (May 31) A sanitary inspector under 
the Sudan Medical Service —The Controller, Sudan 
Government London Office, Wellington House, Buck 
mgham Gate, S W 1 A principal of the proposed 
Department of Business Administration at the London 
School of Economics — F W Lawe, 44 Hans Crescent, 
is W 1 A lecturer on hygiene and physical Gaining 
at the Training College, Truio — The Principal, Train- 
ing College, Iruro A chief lecturer m the electrical 
engineering section of the ongineenng department 
of the Halifax Municipal Technical College --The 
Principal, Municipal Technical College, Halifax A 
full time lecturer in mining and engineering subjects 
at the County Technical College, Mansfleld -Iho 
Principal, County Technical College, Mansfield 
An assistant chemist at the boutii Eastern Agricul 
tural College, mainly for arsenic estimation by the 
eleitrolytK methisl — 'Ihe Seiietary, bouth Eastern 
Agncultural College, Wye, Kent A zoologist and an 
algologist at the Port Erin Marine Biological Station — 
Tho Kogistrar, The University I iverpool 


Our Astronomical Column 


Conjunction of the Planets Venus and Jupiter — 
An mteiesting spectacle for the naked eye will be 
provided by the conjunction of the planets Venus 
and Jupiter on Ma> 17 Tho nearest approach of 
the two bodies will occur at 7 p M when their distance 
apart will be only IJ" Ihis will, hoaever, bo nearly 
two hours before sunset Tho two jJanets will sot 
at about 11 o’clock (Summer Time) and should offer 
an interesting configuration during about an hour 
and a half jirecoding that time The higher object 
of tho jiair will be Venus, winch will he a little ahovo 
and to tho loft of Jupiter This will provide an 
excellent occasion on which to estimate the diffeience 
of colour and magnitude of the two orbs 

Comet 19271/-— M Ebell gives the following elements 
of this comet in B Z No 21 

T 1930 June 12 7904 UT 

cs 187“ 20 131 

t) 81 27 11 )1930 0 

t 20 24 44j 

log q 0 01283 

Ephemoris for 0*> 

a A N Detl 

May 16 16h 59m 43. 37° jg' 

20 17 31 6 36 27 

24 18 15 37 33 6b 

28 19 17 62 27 64 

The comet is approaching both sim and earth, so is 
likely to become brighter It is only SJ million miles 
from the earth on June 3 

The Lowell Planet —Prof Stroobant has found on 
image on the plates taken at Uccle ObserViatory m 
1927 which very probably belongs to the Lowell 
planet He is fairly certain that it is a heavenly body. 
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not a flaw on the ploto, and it fall accurately on tho 
trajectory of the jilanet 

The position is as follows tor tho ecpiinox of 1027 0 
1927 Jan 27'' 21i> 27ni 41' UT , R A 7h I® 59 7'. 

N Decl 21° 17' 39 6", magnitude, 15 to 16 6 

On comparing this position with those computod 
from the two parabolns deduced b> Prof Buna 
chiowicz and Dr C H Smile>, it is found to he 0 7 
of the way from the receding paiabola to the approach 
ing one, tho separate ratios being 0 695 from the 
R A 0 714 from tho Decl , the former has throo 
times tho weight of the latter Hone 0, if the identifica 
turn is collect, tho bodj is ajifitoaching the sun, and 
the ecxiontncity may be' estimated as about 0 4 'fhe 
observations m 1030 favoured rrcesnon lather than 
apfnroach, but the observed arc was not long enough to 
settle the iiiiostion 

‘ Wolf’s Numbers ’ for 1929 -No 122 of Astronom~ 
ische MtUeihtn-gen contains tho counts of sunsjiots, 
made during the year 1929 by 56 obsei vers at various 
stations, from which the Wolf, 01 lelative smispot, 
numbers are doduc eel Tables are gi\ en for ( 1 ) daily 
values for the sun’s whole disc, (2) daily values for a 
central zone the diameter of which equals half that of 
the disc, (3) monthly values for the whole disc Tho 
‘ numbet ’ deduced for the year 1929 is 65 0 , the 
coirespondmg values for tho years 1923-28 inclusive 
are — 6 8, 16 7, 44 3, 63 9, 69 0. 77 8 Table 3 shows 
that the least active month of 1929 was September 
(34 4), and the most active, December ( 108 0) On no 
day of the year was the sun free from spots Advance 
data, correspondmg to those given in Tables 1 and 2 
of the above publication, arc included m the quarterly 
circulars issued from Zurich by Prof Brunner imder 
the auspices of the International Astronomical Umon 
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Chumash Prehistory — In 1927 and 1928, Mr Ronald 
L Olson spent some weeks excavatmg in the neigh 
bourhood of Santa Barbara, California, and on Santa 
Cruz Island The more important finds are reviewed 
and oompanson between the sites of the two areas 
made in vol 28, No 1, of the Umversity of Caltfomut 
Puhltcat%on» m Amertcan Archaeology and Ethnology 
In both cases difficulty was experienced in findmg 
burials that had not previously been rifled by rehc 
himters The sites on the area facing the qoean front 
are of the familiar shell mound and kitchen midden 
type, varying m size from an insignificant soattermg 
of a few thousand fragments up to deposits twenty 
feet thick On the islands the sites are larger and 
more abimdant It is probable that they were occu 
pied only seasonally and not all the year round In 
all the mounds there is a progressive diminution m 
number of objects as the bottom of the mound 
material is approached, especially noticeable m the 
bottom two feet This is due mamly to a decrease 
m shell and bone objects Differences in pattern and 
stylo m the objects are scarcely noticeable Mortars, 
pities, metat^ and mullers, flint work, fish hooks, 
and barbs and ornaments, if present at the various 
levels, show uniformity throughout One mainland 
site, however, showed that there was a change in the 
provailmg method of grinding when the lower strata 
were laid down , metat6 and muller were used almost 
exclusively, but later gave way to mortar and pestle 
Post European objects were found on these sitM It 
IS probable that shell heaps yielding nietaWs and 
muilers are the oldest The stratigraphical evidence 
points to (1) An early mainland period, (2) An 
intermediate mainland period (3) A late mainland 
period On the islands an early island period equates 
with the last phase of the early mainland and the 
beginning of the intermediate A late island pencil 
occurs m which European objects are found The 
Bites yielded no evidence of oceanic contact, though 
canoes and circular shell fish hooks were found 

Human ‘ Missing Links ’ — In tlie Smitlisoiuan Be 
port for 1928, Oernt S Muller deals with this topic as 
illustrated by Pithecanthropus erectus and Koanihropus 
dawsont TTie author commences by giving a general 
statement of the question at the present time, and 
points out that there is a considerable divergence of 
opinion on the subject The two types are essentially 
different in that the Pithecanthropus remams consisted 
of an ape like skullcap, ape like teeth, and a man like 
femur, while Eoanlhropus furmshed a man like brain 
case, man like teeth, but an ape like lower jaw He 
then discusses whether an agreement on the position 
of the two forms is possible Instead of givmg an 
answer, he takes each type in detail and gives a full 
summaiy of all the published opinions on the various 
different points in connexion with them The paper 
IS illustrated by photographs of all the actual remams 
or casts thereof without any attempts at reconstnio 
tions Perhaps the most valuable part of the paper is 
a complete bibliography of all the memoirs or articles 
m which the two forms have been discussed 

Special Skin Affectionp Due to Common Plants — It 
IS probably common knowledge that some persons 
are especially sensitive to a sub^ance contained m the 
little glandular hairs upon the Japanese primula, and 
through conttwit with this plant may develop a painful 
inflammation of the skm, which may last for months, 
or oven years, unless the cause is rightly diagnosed 
and appropriate treatmemt employed An article by 
K Touton, of Wiesbaden, m Die Naturwissmschaftm 
for Feb 7, 1930, enumerates an astonishing number 
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of less well known oases of skm affections which have 
been traced m a similar way to the special sensitivity 
of the victims to the particular plants In some cases, 
of course, prolonged exposure to the causal conditions 
may be necessary, as m the yellow colour of the skm, 
due to deposition of carotin, produced by oontmued 
indulgence m oranges, or the ^n affection in the left 
hand sometimes occurring m the orangeries amongst 
the orange pickers The author concludes his account 
of a long list of skm troubles caused by various 
familiar cultivated plants with the suggestion that 
on another occasion he may direct attention to some 
forty other plants, with which man comes frequently 
into contact, which have also been proved to exert 
a stimulatmg effect upon the hiunan skm m some 
cases 

The Basis of Colour Changes in Animals — Prof 
Q H Parker has published a useful summary of the 
state of knowledge conoermng chromatophores {Biol 
Rev and Biol Proc Cambridge Phil Soc , vol 6, p 69 , 
1930) Active colour changes m animals are con- 
spicuously developed only m the cephalopoda, the 
crustaceans, and tne cold blooded vertebrates, and m 
each group a distinctive type of chromatophore has 
ansen All these animals have well developed eyes, 
and i{ would seem that m all these groups the eye 
plays a most important pait in initiating the colour 
changes But it is no direct reaction, for even 
in highly organised instances the chromatophoral 
responses partake of the nature of a reflex rather than 
of a higher nervous response, and must be regarded 
as indioatmg a reactive capacity of relatively low 
order The colour responses may be excited through 
the direct stimulation of chromatophores by external 
mfluences, through hormones, or through nervous 
impulses, but the first is the least common of these 
modes Although the biological significance of the 
chromatophore systems m animals is by no means 
obvious. It seems certain that in many creatures they 
are utilised m developmg protective or aggressive 
coloration, while in others they play on important 
part in behaviour during the breedmg se€»on, m heat 
regulation, and in other such subsidiary functions 
Those views, however, await experunental conflrma 
tion 

Rattlesnakes of the Western United States — Scale 
counts and comparative measurements made on well 
over a thousand specimens of rattlesnakes from most of 
the western States and northern Mexico, have led 
Laurence M Klauber to revise the relationships of 
species and subspecies in that region ( Trans S Diego 
&oc Rat Hist , vol 6, No 3, p 96 , 1930) The 
general tendency of his investigation is to show that 
these areas are peopled by a senes, seven in number, 
of subspecies of Orotalus confiuentus, and that Cali- 
fornia and Nevada forms hitherto ranked with the 
tiger rattlesnake {C tigns), also belong to confiuentus 
as comiecting hnks One result of the new ranging 
of subspecies is that in certam cases two subspecies 
of the same species have overlapping areas of dis 
tnbution without showing any mtergradmg forms 
By some, such a condition is supposed to be impossible, 
but the author does not see why it should not occur, 
and thinks that overlappmg of conspecific forms is 
most likely to occur m regions, such as that west of 
the Bookies, relatively contorted both topographically 
and climatically 

Philippine Camphor — In the Philippine Journal of 
Science, Vol 41, No 2, February 1930, Augustus P 
West and H Ta^bao give the result of the examina 
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tion of young trees of the laurel camphor, Ctnnamo 
mum eamphora, which have been plants by the 
Phibppme Bureau of Forest^ smce 1910, with seeds 
obtained from Japan In Formosa and Japan the 
bulk of the orystallme camphor is obtamed by a crude 
process of distillation from the wet wood of old trees, 
the leaves contamuig mainly camphor oil In these 
young trees m the Phihppinee, very little camphor 
was found m the wood, but the leaves yielded 2 7 per 
cent on the dry weight The authors pouit out that 
some of the trees exammed oontamed practically no 
crystalline camphor in the leaves, but these trees 
yielded a lasvo rotatory camphor oil distinct from 
the camphor oil of commerce, which is dextro 
rotatory and occurs along with the crystalline cam 
phor Tlie authors discuss the possibility of obtammg 
supplies of camphor from the Phihppine trees able to 
compete with the synthetic product made from the 
pine tree turpentine, which contains usually about 
70 per cent pinene They pomt out also that the 
Phihppme pines (Ptnua tnaularta) may be a valuable 
source of tnis synthetic competitor, as they appear to 
yield a turpentine rich m pmene 

Hybridisation m the British Flora — Messrs E M 
Marsdon Jones and W B Tumll, of the staff of the 
Herbarium, Kew, have a very clear note on this 
subject m the Oardmers' Chronicle, Mar 16 Their 
general conclusion, base<l on taxonomic observation 
and breeding experiments with common plants of the 
British flora, is that “ hybridization is one, but only 
one, of the factors of organic evolution ” They 
describe the origin of a tetraploid hybrid, a ‘culti 
species ’ which breeds true, by crossing under con 
trolled conditions Saxifraga rosacea with S granidata 
The same hybrid has been recorded as occurrmg 
naturally on the Continent They compare the be 
haviour of the two genera Silent and Centaurea In 
Silent natural hybridisation, effective m mamtainmg 
new forms, seems to occur only vnlhin the species, 
amongst the various forms included m this taxonomic 
group The two species S maritima and S vulgaris 
will cross readily and <lo hybridise in Nature, but the 
resultant hybrid forms seem to have no permanence 
in Nature and are only foimd m limited regions where 
the habitats of the two species overlap In Centaurea, 
on the other heuid, in the ‘ nigra ' group, hybridisation 
between certain taxonomic species is extremely fre 
quent and seems to be responsible for the existence 
of a large number of these taxonomic units, which 
are either hybrids, segregates, or the results of back 
crosses to one parent The authors conclude doh 
nitely that the chief cause of polymorphism among the 
British knapweeds is hybridisation and that plants 
considered as distinct species by a specialist on the 
genus are hybrids The distmction between this 
inter specific hybridisation m Centaurea and the mtra 
specific hybridisation in Silent obviously cannot be 
over stressed, as it depends, in part, upon the relative 
extent to which specific analysis has been applied by 
the taxonomist withm a group of alhed forms in two 
different genera 

A New Ordovician Gastropod — With great difficulty 
sufficient material has been obtained by Mr E Kirk 
to justify the desoimtion of a now Ordovician gastro- 
TOd from the Great Basm region of Nevada (Proc U S 
Nat Mus , vol 78, art 22) Mitrospira longweUi, n 
gen et sp , 18 highly characteristic of a fairly neorow 
zone m the upper portion of the Pogonip b^s De 
^ite its sinistral aspect, the author gives reasons for 
considering it to be an extreme hyperstrophlo example 
of a dextral shell alhed to Maduntes, for one species 
of that genus m the Pogonip at tunes shows a slight 
eversion of the whorls giving a slightly convex outlme 
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to the lower surface So far, no antecedent form to 
Mitrospira has been met with and the only other 
known gastropod with which it may be compared is 
Palltseria, Wilson An interesting feature shown by 
vertical sections is that the apical whorls were pro 
gressively hlleil with secondary deposits of lime during 
the life of the animal, very similar to that which 
occurs in certain species of Natica 

The Tango (Japan) Earthquake of Mar 7, 1927 — 
Although the Tango earthquake of 1927 has been 
more closely studio than perhaps any other earth 
quake. Prof S Nakamura has added some mterestmg 
facts in a paper recently translated mto English 
{Science Reps of the Tohoku Imp Umv , vol 18, Pp 
419 472 , 1929) The two faults along which die 
placements occurred have been described m these 
pages (Nature, vol 122, p 36) The author visited 
the Japan Sea coast ten days after the earthquake 
The previous sea level was well marked by lines of 
living shell fish and sea weeds, showing that the 
coast had been elevated from a point IJ miles east 
of the seaward end of tho Gomura fault to a point 
about 7 miles to the west of it Ihe maximum 
uplift, of 2 feet, occurred about the middle of this 
distance Some idea of the intensity of the shock 
18 given by the maximum acceleration of 4500 mm 
per sec per sec at Mineyoma, a town almost com 
plotely destroyed by the earthquake Many obser 
vations on the rotation of objects were made, and 
it was found that tho anti clockwise rotation prevailed 
near the Yameda fault and the clockwise rotation 
near the Gomura fault Tho shear along tho former 
fault was clockwise and along the latter anti olock- 


Climatic Changes in Central Asia The theory of the 
progressive desiccation of western Control Asia has 
been supported by Sir Aurcl Stem, Prof E Hunting 
ton and others who have exammed the evident e on the 
spot Ithas, however, beonrojectetl by othertravellers, 
including Dr Sven Hedin and Prof I W Gregory 
In a paper m the Oeographiral JounuU for April, 
Lieut Col 11 0 i St homborg discusses the climatit 
conditions in the Tarim basm, anil comes to the con 
elusion that changes m aridity anil distribution of 
population have been causetl not by climatic changes 
but by natural deviations m tho course of streams 
Tho soft friable nature of tho soil lets stream courses 
change eaaily Any slight int reaso m the volume of 
a stream may throw it off its course and mean the 
abandonment to aridity of large areas Again, a 
river cutting downwards tenila to be impedetl and so 
diverted by its banks caving in The abandonment 
of cultivation may bo causetl not only by a river chang 
mg its course, but also by tho lot el of the water falling, 
as the bed is cut downwards, and becoming too low to 
be available for convenient irrigation Col Schom 
berg discusses also the value of evidence obtained 
by the existence of dead tamarisk and other trees 
which have often been cited as evidence of weather 
conditions in the past He finds this evidence some 
what perplexing, since at times a luxuriant growth of 
now tamarisk occurs side by side with many dead 
bushes 

Absorption of Sound — When standmg waves are 
set up in a pipe having a source of sound at one end, 
and a refleetmg diaphragm at the other, the relative 
amphtudes of the changes of pressure at nodes and 
antmodes will be determined by the extent to which 
the energy reachmg the diaphragm is thrown back 
into the pipe Some measurements of the absorption 
ooefflcienta of a number of materials by this method 
are described by A H Davis and E J Evans m the 
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April number of the Proceedings of the Royal Society 
A loud speaker was used as the source of sound, and 
the standmf; waves set up m an iron tube 30 cm in 
diameter and 260 cm long, the end of which was 
closed by a steel disc supportmg the test specimen in 
a wooden ring The change of pressure through the 
tube was found by means of a second smaller tube, 
connected to an external electrical registering system 
The materials investigated were mostly those which 
are fairly good absorbers of sound, and records were 
obtained of the effects of the thickness of material 
and method of mounting, as well as of the effect of 
variation of the frequency of the sound The import 
ant consequences which may accompany a change 
m the state of a specunen are well illustrated by 
some results given for a cane fibre board 1 1 cm 
thick For a frequency of 1200 cycles per second it 
was found that the ratio of the absorberl energy to 
the incident energy was 0 07 , when the board was 
drilled with 480 holes per square foot, each hole 
being 6/32 inch in diameter, this ratio was mcreased 
to 0 63 

Jet- Wave Rectifiers —In a paper reatl to the British 
Association at Leeds in 1927, Prof Jul Harlmaiui 
described a jot wave leetifier he had invented for 
converting alternating current into direct current 
The alternating current flows along a thin jet of 
falling mercury which is put into synchronous osciila 
tion with the current The end of the jet makes 
connexion alternately with two contact pieces con 
nected with the opposite ends of a transformer 
windmg The positive pole of the direct current is 
taken from the middle point of the transformer 
winding and the negative pole from the nozzle end 
of the jet The rectified current m the jet wave can 
be quite largo, os mercury is a eomluctor The jet 
IS cut by a tungsten knife placed between the two 
contact pieces The commutation is accompanied by 
a transient arc, and to reduce the energy losses in the 
arc was one of the mam problems m designing the 
device The contact pieces are mounted m a chamber 
kept filled with hydrogen, because, with the possible 
exception of helium, this gas is the only one which I 
IS able to absorb the energy of the spark in the small 
time available for this to take place The duration 
of the spark in atmospheric air is about ten times as 
long as Its duration m hydrogen Commercial rectifiers 
having an output of 200 kilowatts at 650 volts have 
been developoti at the municipal power station of 
Coi>enhagen Experunents were tried on a large scale 
with a jet wave rectifier working in parallel with 
rotary converters Severe short circuits caused practi 
cttlly all the converters to fall out of action, but the 
jet wave rectifier continued to act during the short 
circuit and afterwards The author, in his paper to 
the Institution of Electrical Engmeors read on Feb 13, 
pomts out that the jet wave rectifier provides a mesms 
for the production of very high direct current voltages 
at a reasonable cost He thinks that a 100 kilowatt 
ilirect current rectifier can be made from a hundred 
very simple jet wave commutators connected in series 

Machine Telegraph Systems — Telegraphy and tele 
phony are now comparable, as both can bndge the 
distance between two points on the earth’s surface 
The valve amplifier with loaded conductors has done 
this for telephony, and the regenerative repeater, 
loaded conductors, and the valve have done it for 
telegraphy The paper, therefore, on machme tele 
graph systems which was read to the Institution of 
Electrical Engmeers by H H Harrison on Mar 27 
was a timely one He pointed out tliat although inland 
telegraphy, at least in Europe, is m a bad way financi 
ally, international telegraphy is remunerative In 
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Europe, mland telemaphy is controlled by govern- 
ment departments, but m America, where it is sue* 
ceesful, it IB oonducteil by two privately owned com- 
panies The success, however, is mainly due to the 
fact that America is a land of long distances This 
and other economic factors enable the telegraph not 
only to survive but also to flourish in spite of the 
growth of Its rival In Europe, a factor in favour of 
telegraphy is the ihfference in local times As we 
move easWard, an hour has to be added to the time 
for every 10° of longitude It is possible to telephone 
to America during normal busmess hours between 
2 and 6 pm Greenwich time Talking eastwards must 
proceed in the morning, commencing at 9 a m , but it 
cannot be carried out farther east than China This 
difference in local time constitutes the only factor 
oi^rating against world wide telephony The sole 
effect on telegraphy is to cause a change in the direc 
tion of the traffic, which flows eastwards and west 
wards alternately except when the workmg days 
overlap Either wired or railio telegraphy is bound 
to survive The most serious jiroblom that remains 
to bo solved is how to make mland telegraphs pay in 
countries where distances are comjiaratively short 
The principal obstacle is the cost of retransmission at 
the various stations, and this will probably bo solved 
by making all these operations automatic 

Turbo-Generator at Hell Gate Station, New York — 
There are many advantages m using very largo turbine 
generators in central stations, anil it is cliftioult to 
see what cause will ultimately limit their size Work 
mg steam pressures are also continuing to increase 
A pressure of 1200 pounds jior sijuare inch a few 
years ago was considered quite outside the jiractical 
workmg range Now it is well established and turDine 
builders are projianng for the coming of pressures up 
to 3000 pounds per square inch More than a year 
ago, a 165,000 kilowatt, two imit set was installed by 
Brown Boven of Baden m the Hell Gate Station, New 
York In size it far outstrips all other elcxitncal 
apparatus In the WesHnghousc International fui 
Feoruary, a description of this machine is given 
It 18 91 6 feet long, 40 feet wide, and rises 27 6 feet 
from the floor It weighs 1300 tons, and would light 
a million homes at once or provide excellent illumina 
tion for a highway twice louiid the world A notable 
feature is the high sjieed of the rotor, which makes 
1800 revolutions per iriiniite Per unit generated it 
18 more compact and cheaper than smaller turbines 
The necessary ventilation is provided by three 
vertical typo blower fans which are placed below 
and between the generators This effects a consider- 
able saving in the floor space No less than 275,000 
cubic foot of air per minute are supplied to keep the 
electric generators cool when fully loaded iurther 
details of this turbine are given in the Brown Boven 
\ Review for January 

Chemical Effects of X-rays — Clark and Pickett, m 
the February number of the Journal of the American 
Chemical Society, describe the action of X rays on 
several chemical systems known to imdergo photo- 
chemical change in ultra violet light Most of the 
changes, if any, were very small The most sensitive 
reactions foimd besides the oxidation of ferrous to 
ferric salts were a series of aldehyde-ketone con- 
densations Colloidal lead used m the Blair Bell 
technique for cancer therapy was studied from the 
points of view of preparation, stability, coagulation 
by X rays, production of secondary X rays, and 
cataljrtic effects in reactions subject to irradiation 
The conclusion was reached that the specific chemical 
effect rather than the action of producing secondary 
X rays tn situ in the tissues is indicated 
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The SneUius Expedition 

By Commander P M Van Hiki,, Chief of the Oceanographical Department, Royal Netherlands 
Meteorological Institute, Leadei of the Expedition 


F view of the lack of know lodge conceinitig the 
inland seas between Asia and Australia, the 
Society for Stientiflo Researches m the Dutch Colonies 
and the Royal Dutch Geographii al Society at Amster 
dam planned an oceanographical, geologic al, and 
biological expedition to those jiarts for the years 
1929-30 The held of research, shown on the accom 
panying chart (Fig 1), embraces the deep basins m 
the eastern part of the Dutch colonies with the adjac ent 
regions of the Pacihc and the Indian Ocean which 
they connect The area is nearly as laige as that of 
the Mediterranean and the 
Black Seas comhineil The 
conditions are very different 
from those in the open ocean 
and render this part of the 
Archipelago a region of 
great interest for ocoano 
graphic al, geological, and 
biological work 

In view of those joint 
interests the scientific staff 
IS composed as follows an 
oceanographer loader, with 
two oceanographers (one 
chemical, one physical), a 
chemist, a geologist, and 
a biologist The soientiho 
eciuipment of the research 
vessel (H M S Wtllcbrord 
Snelhtta, a surveying shiji of 
1200 tons) was transported 
while she was being built in 
Holland By the co opera 
tion of the East Indian 
Government and the Navy 
Department at Batavia, this 
ship IS being withheld from 
her ordinary surveying work 
and put at the disposal of 
the expedition for fifteen 
months The naval staff is 
comjiosed of a commander, 
four naval officers, a naval 
engineer, a doctor, and a 
paymaster 

The main purpose of the 
expedition is to acquire more 
data concerning the physical and chemical pro 
perties of the sea water, the horizontal and vertical 
circulation m the various layers, the configuration of 
the bottom and its deposits, and the distribution of 
the plankton Moreover, biological and geological 
investigations ashore and on coral reefs form part of 
the programme 

The investigations of ocean temperatures, the 
salinity and the amount of oxygon of the water, the 
determination of currents by calculation and direct 
measurements, and the meteorological observations 
“ ■ ■ . , . . . charg 


logical, and biological work, not such as would be of 
purely chemical interest , hem e determinations of 
saluiity, oxygen content, alkalinity, and pH wore 
fhoson The first is only of oceanographical, the 
setoml of both biologiial and geological interest 
As already mentioned, those two are under the diiect 
supervision of Dr Harden Alkalinity measurements 
belong to the geological side, those of the pH to all 
throe together Up to the tune of wilting no opjior 
tuiiity had occurreil for determinations of the phos 
phate content It is hoped that it will be possible to 



uth oceanography, are in charge 
sxpodition, assisted by Dr H J 
C Hamaker Commander F 


Harden and Mr H 
Pinke and his officers and men are responsible for a 
considerable amoiuit of work, of which echo soundings, 
the determination of the position of the ship, and 
laboratory work form the principal part , 

The chemical mvestigations are in charge of Dr 
A B Boelraan The determinations are to be such 
as will help and complete the oceanographical, geo 
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make some phosphate determinations m the future, 
for these, together with quantitative [ilankton fish 
ing afford valuable information on the biology of 
the seas 

Data of importance for geology are obtained by the 
echo soundings that are made at frequent intervals 
during the sailing, and by wire sotindings with a 
bottom sampler at each station Dr Ph H Kuenen, 
the geologist is responsible for the latter 

The task of the biologist. Dr H Boschma, is con 
fined to investigations which may help to give a 
better understanding of geological phenomena At 
sea the biological work consists of the collection of 
plankton — surface catches at nearly every station, 
and, occasionally, catches with closing nets or large 
tow nets for macroplankton Every now and then 
(twice or thrice a month) a couple of days are spent 
ashore together with Dr Kuenen , then collections 
are made of the animals mhabituig the reefs and 
the shore The results of the mvestigations ashore 
are mostly of local interest, but these observations 
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on reefs and reef islands will no doubt prove to 
be of more general importance when viewed as a 
whole 

To the small number of existing wire soundings oft 
the shelves many thousands of echo soimdmgs are 
bemg added These will enable us to make corrections 
on the present depth chart 

The track of the ship during the first five months is 
plotted on the chart (Fig 1), the dots representing 
the position of the stations In most cases observa 
tions have been made along cross-sections of the 
troughs between the isobaths of 200 m , so as to allow 


calculation of currents m various layers by the 
methods of dynanucal oceanography 

Interesting results have already been obtamed con 
cemmg the physical and chemical properties of the 
sea water in the deep basins which are separated by 
rather shallow sills Direct current measurements 
have been made at two anchor stations (30'* and 135*, 
depth 2300 m and 1200 m respectively), where the 
influence of the tide near the bottom was observed 
( 135*) Moreover, investigations have been earned out 
at these stations concerning the variations in the pro- 
perties of the sea water, probably due to mtemal waves 


Optical Rotatory Power 


rpHE Faraday Society’s second General Discus 
Sion on “ Optical Rotatory Power ” was held 
in the rooms of the Chemical Society, Burlington 
House, London, on Friday and Saturday, April 25 
and 26 In addition to English workers m this field 
of research, the Society had the pleasure of welcoming 
a large delegation of their foreign colleagues, fiom 
France, Gonnany, Italy, Belgium, and Switzerland 
The foreign guests included Prof R Betti (Bologna), 
Dr Bretscher (Zurich), Prof E Darmois (Pans), 
Dr R Doscamps (Brussels), Dr Drucker (Leipzig), 
Prof P P Ewald (Stuttgart), Dr Werner Kuhn 
(Heidelberg) Mme Liquier Milward (a pupil of Prof 
Cotton, now resident in England), Dr R Lucas 
(Pans), and Dr K Wolf (Karlsruhe) Papers were 
also received from Prof G Bnihat and Prof A Cotton 
(Pans), and Prof R de Malleman (Nancy), who were 
unable to attend the meetings 

An introductory addiesa by Prof Ewald on the 
physical aspects of optical rotatory power was 
listened to with uitorost, and will bo read with still 
greater interest when it appears m print This was 
followed by a paper on “ The Wave Mechanics of 
Optical Rotation and of Optically active Molecules ” 
by Mr O Temple, of Trinity College, Cambridge 
Up to the present, wave mechanics has contnbutm 
but little to the theory of optical rotatory power, 
but it appears likely that the challenge proviaed by 
this discussion may result at no distant date in the 
development of a satisfactory method of formulating 
the older experimental results in terms of the newer 
theory At present, some confusion has arisen from 
attempts to identify the symmetneal and anti 
symmetrical forms of the molecule, as they exist m 
hydrogen and in ammonia, with the dextrorotatory 
and lirvorotatory forms of an optically active com 
pound Since these forms differ in energy content, 
they must therefore differ (at least slightly) in rotatory 
power This com lusion is, however, directly contrary 
to the well established postulates of Pasteur, and to 
the doctruie, held imiversally by all workers durmg 
the past hundred years, that enantiomorphism 
implies an absolute identity of projiertieB, except 
when these are reversed m aim, but not m magnitude, 
by reflection in a mirror This anomaly is one that 
must be removed os soon os possible, if the newer 
theories are to prove their equality to or superiority 
over the old, and Dr Kuhn (whose simple model of 
on asymmetric molecule seems likely to provide a 
bridge between theory and experiment) has already 
suggested that, instep of bemg identified with the 
symmetneal and antisymmetncal solutions of the 
wave equations, the dextro and laevo forms should 
each be represented by a combmation of these two 
solutions, with an appropnate difference of phase, so 
that the precise equality of the mirror image is restored 
The tneoiy of wave mechanics also postulates tlist 
all optical activity is unstable and only of transient 
duration, but without specifymg whether the half- 
hfe period is to bo reckoned m milhons of years or m 
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millionths of a second Under these conditions, it is 
impossible to check the theory against exj^eninents, 
which have established the appaient permanence of 
optical activity , but, since racemisation (or the 
related phenomenon of inversion of one of a series of 
asymmetric carbon atoms, as in the mutarotation of 
the sugars) is so often found to depend on a catalyst, 
many physical chemists would envisage the process as 
one that occurs normally only ui complex molecular 
systems, although the inversion of pineiie vapour has 
been claimed as an example of an uncatalysed re 
action The racemisation postulated by the theory 
of wave mechanics is therefore apparently a pheno 
menon of a different order from those which have 
been studied by chemists 

Dr Werner Kuhn, who contributed a paper on 
“ The Physical Basis of Optical Rotatory Power ”, 
has achieved unique success m deriving from theo 
rotical physics results which are suirioiently simple 
to be of immediate practical value In particular, 
whilst Drudo’s sunplihed equation for rotatory 
dispersion is valid only m a region of complete trans 
paroncy (his complete equation has not yet been 
tested against experiment), Kuhn’s equation is valid 
right through the region covered by an absorption 
band Dnide’s equation has the merit of havmg 
made it possible for the first time to resolve the 
rotatory power of unsaturated compounds mto 
partial rotations of high and low frecjuency, which 
are often of opposite sign , but this analysis is 
obviously less exa< t than that of Kuhn, and it is of 
interest to know that the discrepancy which the 
writer has observed repeatedly between the char- 
a< tenstio frequencies deduced from direct measure- 
ments of absorption and (witli the help of Drude’s 
equation) from measurements of rotatory dispersion, 
can lie predicted from Kuhn’s equation, in which this 
discrepancy does not occur 

The three following papers, by Dr K Wolf, Dr 
H G Rule, and Prof R Betti, were all concerned 
with the influence of polarity on rotatory power, a 
subject on wluch Dr Rule has published a long senes 
of papers m recent years Dr Wolf in a paper on 
“ The Prmeiple of Free Rotation m Optically Active 
Molecules ” described the measurements which he has 
made of dipole moments, for example, of the active 
and raeso forms of tartaric aoid and its esters, m 
order to find out whether ‘ free rotation ’ occurs 
about the central bond He concludes that it does 
not , but this result can be attributed m some cases 
to the chemical effect of subsidiary valencies, and 
further experiments are oontemplatM on compounds 
m which this factor is unlikely to be operative 
Prof Betti, who oontnbuted a paper on ” Optical 
Rotatory Power and Chemical Constitution ’ , has 
prepared a senes of denvatives of the base, 
HO C„H, CH(C,H,) NH(, and m order to eliminate 
the effects of rotatoi^ dispersion, has calculated the 
‘ absolute ’ molecular rotations of his oompounds He 
has thus been able to establish a graphical relation. 
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first between the rotatory power of an alkylidene 
derivative, HO C„H, CHPh N =CHX, and the 
dissociation constant of the corresponding acid 
X COOH, and secondly between tlie rotatory power 
of the compound and its dipole moment One of 
his curves leads to the remarkable conclusion that, if 
the dipole moment were reduced to zero, die rotatory 
power of the compound would also disappear or 
become very small 

In the section of the discussion dealing with 
apparatus and methods, only the paper of Dr 
Descamps on “ Ultra violet Polarirnetry ” was com 
inumcated to the meeting 

The papers of Prof Darmois and of Mme Milwaril 
dealt with the effects of neutral salts on the rotatory 
power of (1) tartrates and tartaric esters, (2) as 
paragmo The tartaric esters always show a de 
pression of rotatory power, but in the case of the 
salts an exaltation is sometimes observetl These 
effects are attibuted to the deformation of the 
tartaric rathcal, and to variations in the hydration of 
the tartaric ion In the ease of asparagine, it was 
suggested that neutral salts act by tunung the 
molecule mto a zwiUerion 
Nil, U,H,(C0NH,) CO OH 

?iNH, C,H,(CO NHj)CO O 
This effect was interpreted as depending on the 
polarisation of the molecule under the influence of 
ions bearing charges of opposite sign 

Issues of a more controversial character were raised 
m the discussion of the origin of the variations of 
optical rotatory [low ei m solution Measurements of 
rotatory dispersion have proved that the anomalous 
rotatory dispersion of ethyl tartrate can be expressed 
as the sum of two simple partial rotations of opposite 
sign , but, m order to explain the effects of tempera 
turo. Dr Lucas has had to assume the presence of 
three modifications of the ester He has also postu 
lated that these may depend on the existence of three 
maxima of stability in the ‘ free rotation ’ of one 
half of the moles ule relative to the othei It 
was unfortunate that, in the absence of Prof O 
Bruhat and of Prof T 8 Patterson, tho opposite 
view (which regards ail tho anomalies of tartaric 
acid as normal attributes of the molecule, 
HO CO CHOH CHOH CO OH) was defended 
only in wilting Dr R Lucas bail no difficulty in 
showing that tho variations of rotatory power with 
concentration and tempeiaturo are not, as Bruhat 
suggests, theoretically mcompatible with a dynamic 
equilibrium between various isomeric forms of the 
acid, smeo this deduction is only valid if the solvent 
18 regarded (as m the early history of tho theory 
of electrolytic dissociation) as equivalent to empty 
apace It has also been established, by experiments 
on compounds such as ethyl acetoacetate and benzoyl 
camphor, that the equilibrium concentrations of 
dynamic isomerides are displaced by changes of 
solvent, perhaps m response to variations in the 
relative solubility of the various forms 

In defence of Amdtson’s theory, that tho anomalous 
behaviour of tartaric acid is due to the presence of 
more than one form of the acid. Dr P O Austm 
urged that the real problem is not so much to explain 
the existence of the anomahes, os to account for their 
complete disappearance in oertam derivatives of 
tartaric acid which contam the complete electponic 
system of the acid, but wnth the addition of certam 
radicals, as m methylene tartanc acid or borotartano 
acid Until some attempt is made to exnlam these 
well-established facts in terms of the normu structure 
of tartanc acid, it can be claimed that Amdtsen’s 
hypothesis (even although it remains only a hypothesis) 
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18 the only one that covers the oxiierimontal data 
which are now available 

Some discussion arose as to whether the impedance 
of free rotation by tho development of positions of 
maximum stability, as suggested by Lucas, would 
be siifficiont to aciount for the variations of rotatory 
power of the diffeient forms, and, in particular, for 
the reversal of sign that is required Uj explain the 
anomalous rotatory dispersion of tartaric acid and 
its esters Accordmg to van ’t Hoff’s theoiy of 
optical superposition, no change of rotatory power 
woukl bo produced by free rotation about tho central 
bond , but it was generally agieed that some modihca 
tion of rotatory power might bo produced by a mutual 
induction between tho polar groups in the two halves 
of tlie molecule Ihe writer oxiirossoil tho opinion 
that, 111 view of the known tendency for carbonylic 
oxygon anil hydioxyho hyilrogon to interact (as 
pomtod out by Pfeiffer m 19 13 in the i ase of o hydroxy 
anthraqumono) it was unlikely that tartanc acid 
would bo an exception to this rule It is therefore 
almost movitablo that isoriieric foims of the acid 
should bo produced accordmg os tho carbonyl radical 
interacts with tho hydroxyl group of its own acid 
radii al, or with one or othoi of the aliohohc hydroxyl 
groups, which are attached directly to the asym 
metric carbon atoms, giving rise to systems containing 
rings of 4, or 6 atoms, as follows 


/(L yO. 0 — C\ yO—H 

H<r >C [CHOH], C< 'H I >CH— CH< i 

''O' \0' H— O^ XJ^O 


Ah 


0 atom rlues 


The projKittions m whuh these would bo present 
would depend on the relative stability of tho various 
rings , and their rotatory powers would be likely to 
show greater contrasts than any that could be pio 
duced by the impedani e of free rotation of the two 
halves of the molecule in formuliB I and II 

The remaming part of the discussion, dealmg with 
the chemical aspects of optical rotatory power, was 
largely non controversial m character Dr W H 
Mills gave an admirable account of tho conditions 
under wluch molecular dissymmetry ot the most 
varied typo can give rise to optical activity His own 
study of impedance of free rotation by stone hmdrance 
m the naphthalene series, followmg on Kenner’s dis 
oovery of optical activity arising from a similar 
impedance in the diphenyl series, is of special mterest 
as a case in which thermal agitation alone might 
Buffico to produce a momentary remov al of the con 
Btramt and so give rise to racemisation without the 
aid of a chemically active catalyst Dr J Kenyon 
then contributed two papers, on “ Relations botween 
the Rotatory Powers of the Members of Homologous 
Senes ”, and, with Dr H Phillips, on ‘‘ Some Recent 
Developments m the Study of the Walden Inversion ”, 
which tdso did not lead to any keen discussion, smoe 
they were mamly a record of well established facts 
After the meetmgs in London, almost all the foreign 
guests made the journey to Cambridge, where a 
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reception was given m the Laboratory of Physical 
Chemistry, at which Prof and Mrs Wiegner of 
Zurich were also present In addition to exhibits 
of tiolanmetry, refraotometry, ultra violet and infra 
reel spectroscopy, photochemistry, electron bombard 
ment, molecular rays, and a number of exhibits in 
branches of physical chemistry less directly related to 
optical rotatory power, the adjoining Magnetic Labora 
tory was thrown open to inspection by jiermission 
of Sir Ernest Rutherford, and Dr P Kapitza was able 
to show the production of Injuid and solid hydrogen, 
which has been suspended m (Jreat Britain since the 
death of iSir James Dewar T M Lowry 


Archaeology and Bible History 

P ROF JOHN OARSTANO’S Friday evening dis 
course on ‘ The Historicity of the Books of Joshua 
and Judges ” delivered at the Royal Institution on May 
9, apart from the intrmsio interest of any topic relating 
to the archaeology of the Bible, was notable as afford 
ing some further examjiles of the way in which recent 
archeeological investigation has serv^ to confirm tra 
dition The discovery of evidence in Mesopotamia 
tending to substantiate the authenticity of the story of 
the Flood m the Bible and in Sumerian legend is a case m 
oint , and Prof Clarstang himself referred to the con 
rmation of the Homeric account of Achican activities 
m Asia Minor afforded by recent Hittite discovery 
Repeatedly when visiting sites under excavation 
in Palestme since the War, Prof Garstang has been 
deeply impressed liy the sense of material reality 
underlying the narrative m the Books of Joshua and 
Judges It IS now generally agreed, as the result of 
critical textual study, that these books in their present 
form were composed and amplifieil by various schools 
throughout a period of seven himdred years h or the 
purpose of his discourse, Prof Garstang dealt only 
with the archa ological problems taised hy the older 
portion of the text , and it was with the sjiecihc object 
of studying these pioblems that his excavations at 
Jericho, Ai, and Ha/or were undertaken in 1928 In 
addition he revisited every identified site mentioned 
in the oiliest sources No radical flaw was found in 
the topography and archteology of these documents 
The results of Prof Garstang’s investigations os 
summanseil in his discourse are of profoimd mterest 
and of singular significance in their bearing upon the 
historicity of these Bible narratives All the identified 
sites mentioned m Joshua and Judges i to v , such as 
Gezer, Megiddo, Bethshean, and Hazor, flouiished in 
the Bronze Age, and for the most part were positions of 
strategic importance The names of no loss than twenty 
four cities of the Canaaiutes in the age of Joshua are 
identicalVith those mentioned in the annals of Pharaohs 
of the xviiith Dynasty, especially from Tothmes HI 
to Akhenaten, that is from 1476 to 1376 u o Among 
the cities which the Israelites could not capture were 
Bethshean, Megiddo, Acco, Gezer, Jerusalem, and 
Gaza These are found to be organised centres of 
Egyptian authority It thus becomes clear that the 
background of the exploits of J oshua was that disclosed 
by the Egyptian records of the fifteenth century b c 
Prof Garstang’s excavations at Jencho, Ai, and 
Hazor in 1028, and further investigations at Jericho 
early m the present year, fully bear out this inter- 
pretation It has been found that each site shows 
traces of destruction near the middle of the late 
Bronze Age or about 1400 b c Ai and Hazor wore 
abandoned as from that time, and Jencho was not 
rebuilt for centuries At Bethel and Debir layers of 
destruction have been disclosed which are to be dated 
at the end of the fifteenth century Bringmg these 
results into relation with the tradition that the Exodus 
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took place 480 years before the buildmg of Solomon’s 
temple, that is, about 1447 b c , the date of Joshua’s 
mvosion of Canaan would fall about 1407 B o This 
tradition has been mistinsted , but if the later addi 
tions to the Book of J udges are disregarded, the dis 
crepancies disappear 

'Thus, Prof Garstang concludes, all available archseo 
logical and literary evidences point to the same 
date m the nuddle of the late Bronze Age, and the 
histoncal and topographical allusions m the Books 
of Joshua are found to be m accord with the 
material results of investigation hurthor, Israel’s 
position under the Judges falls into the frame 
afforded by Egyptian elironology and the record of 
Egyptian relations with Canaan The records of both 
books were founded on fact 


University and Educational Intelligence 

Bibminouam - The University having been associa 
ated with the Bnmingham General Hosjiital as con 
stitutiiig the Birmingham centre of the Radium 
Commission, 1 gm of riuhiim has been lent by the 
Commission to the General Hospital and 0 6 gm to 
the University The radium lent to the University 
IS to be used for the production of radium emanation 
(radon) and a small building for this jiurjicse is being 
erected as part of the Physics Department under the 
control of the Poynting professor of physics. Prof 
S W J Smith The radon produced is to be dis 
tributeil to all hospitals which are at the present time 
recogiiiseil by the Fatuity of Modicme as teaching 
institutions connected with the University Certain 
other institutions m the area, on making applii ation 
to the Faculty and furnishing evidence of suitability, 
will also bo supiilied 

Cambridcie — Dr W E Dixon, of Downing College, 
has been reappointed reader m jiharmacology 

Manchfstfr —A bronze plaque of the late Prof 
W H Perkin, presented by lormer students and 
friends, will be unveiled m the Chemistry 'Theatre 
of the University on Saturday, May 24, at 1 1 A m , and 
friends of the late Prof Perkin are invited to be present 

The Council has accepted the offei of Mr James 
Grier and Mr Harry Bnndle to institute two silver 
medals m pharmaceutics The medals will be 
offerwl annually for competition to the students of 
the chemist and diuggist course and of the pharma 
ceutical ( hemist and B be in pharmaceutics courses 

Oxford — The sixth annual report of the Lewis 
Evans Collection was presented to Convocation on May 
« by the curator. Dr R T Gunther, of Magdalen 
College It contains an account of the restoration work 
on the Old Ashmolean Building whuh has been car 
rie<l out by the University Chest, and records the in 
stallation of the new armorial windows on the mam 
staircase A long list of accessions to the Collection is 
included, and the report goes on to point out that if the 
original ‘ Othcina Chemica ” in the basement, at present 
us^ for the storage of books, could be made available, it 
would be possible to refit “ the most historic laboratory 
m Britain with its own miparatus ”, much of which was 
used there by Charles Daubeny a hundred years ago 
The report ends with a record of the lectures and 
research work undertaken and the publications issued 
durmg the past year, together with a note as to the 
financial needs of the Collection 

On the motion of Dr F W Pember, Warden of 
All fiouls’, Congregation has passed a decree authoris 
ing a grant of £60 towards the expenses of an expedi- 
tion organised by a body of undergraduates who 
propose to make dunng the present year an ecological 
survey of Lapland and western Norway 
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Histone Natural Events 

May i8, 1680 Hailstorm in London — Atf onhng to 
Dr Hooke, about 10 30 the sky grow very dark and 
there was thunder, very near Soon after there began 
to fall “ a good quantity of hailstones, soino of the 
bigness of pistol bullets, others as big as pullets’ eggs, 
and some above 2^ inches anil near 3 inches over the 
broad way , the smaller were pretty round, and white 
like chalk or sugar plums , the others of other shapes’ 

May 18-19, 1888 Thunderstorms — On the night of 
May 18-19, a thundei storm passed across Knglaiid and 
southern .Scotland ftom south to noith at the rate of 
lO miles per hour On May 19 there was a senes of 
isolattsl thunderstorms Tn Glasgow the storm was 
described as ‘ the most awful occurrence of the kind 
which has been recorded in the annals of the Ohserva 
tory ’ It waa accoinpaiueil by torrential ram anil 
hailstones as large as pigeon’s eggs Much damage was 
done by lightning in several paits of the country, anil 
jioople were killed at no fewer than ton different jilai es 
in southern Si otlarid and northern England 

May 19, 1780 ‘ Black Friday ’ or The Dark Day ’ 

- In Now England on May 19, 1780 the sky was 
cloudy and the sun was just appaient and of leddish 
hue 111 the early morning fhen it rainoil slightly and 
thundereii and the darkness grew, so that large print 
could not bo read, nor could husmess be transacted 
.Schools were dismissed, and all work teased Fowls 
went to roost as at night, frogs began to pipe, night 
birds sang and cocks crow The tlarknoss began to 
clear at 1 30 r m and by 3 15 p m the light was as 
usual for a thick cloudy day 

May 19, 1809 Hailstorm in London —A violent 
thuniierstorm began about 6 pm accompanied by 
hailstones an inch in diameter Cairied by a strong 
south wind, they destroyed a great number of sky 
lights and south windows, and collecteil in great drifts 
The stones travelled with such spcotl that they left 
clean round holes m the glass, like bullet holes 

May 19, 1811 Whirlwind near Sheffield — A whirl 
wind, accompanied by hailstones up to five inches in 
circumference, tore uj) seven trees by the roots broke 
others in the middle, and unroofed many buildings 
Nearly all the water was earned out of a mill dam and 
disjiersod in the air 

May 31, 1846 The Beginning of the Notably Hot 
Summer -This date was the beginning of the Not 
ably Hot Sununer ’ and severe thought which con 
tinned until Sept 23 h rom the effcxits of this amazing 
summer, many horses and some men died , and many 
kinds of provision were much spoiled, whether breacl, 
meat, cheese, butter, ale or wine , and many other 
articles wore greatly injured Tlie com harvest was 
verv early, and the wheat crop good This was, for 
continuance, the hottest summer since 1780, if not 
since 1760 , but 1818 and 1826 were rather similar 

May 31, 1890 Refraction Phenomena — The rismg 
sun at Brunn in Bohemia was observed to take a series 
of remarkable shapes before it fuially rose well above 
the horizon and became circular The earliest form 
was a conical tower with a flat cap, changmg through 
cylindrical to unn shaped The next stage showed tho 
form of a mushroom complete with a short stem, and 
fmally the stem became detached and gradually dis 
appeared The whole series of changes occupied eight 
mmutes 

May 34, 1681 Drought — Under this date Evelyn 
records ‘There had scarce fallen any rain since Christ 
mas” On June 11 he adds, “It still continued so 
great a drought as had never Iseen known lA* England 
In the Rector’s Book of Clayworth, Notts, June 18 
“ Barley found dry in ye fields, having lam so, ever 
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since sowing time ”, and in his summary of the year 
It was a very drv and ilrought year fro ye beging 
of April [tho Rector’s year began on April 1, old style] 
to yo 20th June, not having raynd, except on ye 7th 
of May ” At Townley m Lancashire the rainfall this 
year was only 76 per cent of tho aviragt 

May 24, 1783 Dust Haze Irom May 24 until al 
most tho miildlo of August theio was aii utiusually 
dense and very jiersistent high fog over the whole of 
Europe Asia Minoi, .Syria, Iceland, and maiiv other 
countries This was probably clue to vole aim dust 
from the erujition ot Laki, Iceland Ihe weathir was 
greatly distiiibed in Euiope there was a peisistent 
southerly wind and great heat and the Nile flood was 
abnorrniilly low 1 ho following winter 1783 84, was 
V ery long and very rigorous over the whole of I urope 
and in North \morica Gilbert White records haul 
frost so lato as April 2 


Societies and Academies 

London 

Physical Society, May 9 E J Williams (1) The 
induction of electromotive foices in a moving liquid 
by a magnetic held and thoir a|)phcation to the in- 
vestigation of tho flow of liipiiils Piehminaiy ox 
peiimeiits on the flow through straight tubes show 
that potential difterences of the order of 10-‘ to 10‘* 
volt set up bv a magnetic held 111 a moving liquid 
consistmg of an ncineous solution of coppei sulphate 
can bo satisfac torilv measuied — (2) The motion of a 
liquid in an encloscHl space The increase of i esistanco 
of a column of merciiiy m a magnetic held is duo to 
the iiiteinal motion of tho liciuid jirodm ed hy tho 
action of the ntnpeie foices between the magnetii 
held and tho electric current tiaversiiig Ihe mercury 
Tho liydrodynamic significance of the results of such 
experiments is coiisiclerod , e m f ’s as small as 10 * 
to 10 ’ volt induced hy a magnetic hold m moving 
mercury, can he accuratdv moasureii — E Simeon 
The gonerafioii of sound hy the siien principle Tlie 
jiaper discusses various undesirable featuies of the 
simple siren considered as a sound source foi technical 
work, anil dcsciibes a siien with a reasonably puio 
note, the intensity of whiih can bo kept constant 
throughout a range of jiitch from about 70 to about 
7500 cycles — L Hartshorn hurfaee resistivity 
measurements of solid dioloctncs The jiaiwr de- 
scribes (1) a now form of elec ti ode suitable for surface 
losistivity rneasuienients on insulating materials in 
sheet form, and (2) a method for the determination 
of the ' volume leakage ’ correction for any system of 
electrodes Data aie given on tho volume leakage 
correction for the various types of electrode in general 
use, and on the leakage resistivities ’ of materials 
commonly used m tho construction of laboratory 
instruments 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, Mar 31 — Mesnager Must the 
solution of tho problem of tho cylinder given by Saint 
Venant sometimes be rijected’ A criticism of are 
cent < ommunication by Henri Villat and Maurice Roy 
Without ciuestionmg the mathematical work, the 
author is not in agreement with the practical interjireta 
tions deduced — Marcel Bnllouin Dynamical tides 
witli continents Tho law of depth aiicl the attraction 
of the nng — C de La Vallde Poussin The conformal 
representation of plane areas multiply connex — Paul 
Pascal and Ren4 Lecuir Tho chemical and magnetic 
study of complexes deiived from tho triazine nucleus 
— A Tonolo A physical interjirotation of the tensor 
of Riemimn and of the principal curvatures of a 
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variety — Mohamed A Haque The magnetio 

double refraction of ethyl alcohol, of water and of 
aqueous solutions of nitrates — F Baldet Observa 
tions, with the large Meudon telescope, of the celes- 
tial body dtaooverM at the Lowell Observatorv A 
trans Keptunian planet, with the distance and dta 
meter given by the discoverers, should shew a plcuiet 
ary disc of about 1 O', of the same order of magmtude 
as the satellites of Jupiter, and this should be easily 
visible with the large telescope of the Meudon Obser 
^ vatory (83 cm objective), which has a separating 
jiower of 0 17' Observations on four days, one under 
exceptionally good conditions, failed to shew any 
trace of a disc — E Henriot and Mile A Marcelle 
The direct measurement of the ratio of the absolute 
retardations m double refraction by deformation — 
B Bogitch The preparation of blue glass and the 
decomposition of sodium sulphate by silica — 
M Prettre and P LafiStte The inflammation and 
combustion of carbon disulphide For percentages 
of carbon disulphide vapour varying between 1 3 and 
34 0 by volume, the temperatures of mflammation 
vary Imearly between 138“ C and 338“ C For mix 
tures containing more than 10 per cent of carbon 
disulphide, luminescence of the gaseous mixture is 
observed before inflammation, but this is always less 
intense than that observed in the case of carbon 
monoxide In all the experiments there was noticed 
a slight brown dejiOBit on the walls of the apjiaratus 
this was shewn to bo the monosulphide, CS or a 
polymer — Marcel Codehot and Max Mousieron New 
methods of formation of 2 6 dimethyl piperazine 
Three new methods are given, the first two startmg 
with 2 S dimethylpyrazme catalytic reduction with 
hydrogen in presence of nickel at 150“-160* C , reduc 
tion with hydrogen in acetic acid solution with 
platinum as the catalyst the third method, the 
simplest, IS the reduction by hydrogen in presence of 
plat mum m acetic acid solution of isonitrosoacetone — 
F Franfois The action of selenoxanthydrol on ureas 
and carbamio esters The typical reaction between 
xanthydrol and ureas and oarbamic esters occurs 
when the oxygen of the pyraiie nucleus is replaced by 
sulphur or by selenium — Paul Gaubert The dehydra 
tion of heulcuidite — Henri Vincienne Stratigraphical 
and tectonic observations on the southern termma 
tion of the Crddo cham — Henri Mdmery The wmter 
of 1930 and solar activity — H Butsson, G Jausseran, 
and P Rouard The transparency of the lower 
atmosphere The results of direct measurements of 
atraoepheric absorption over distances of 600 metres 
and 2600 metres for wave lengths varying from 
6780 to 2482 It is hoped to extend the results to 
smaller wave lengtlis — Link and Hugon Direct 
measurements of atmo^herio absorption — V N 
Lubimenko and Mme Rauier-CernooussoTa The 

fossil remains of chlorophyll m marine mud deposits 
Observations published in 1921 suggested that the 
pigment of chlorophyll, in the absence of oxygen, 
possesses great stability and might be preserved as 
a fossil substance Results are given in the present 
paper confirming this view hour specimens, of 
varying age, one belonging to the Tertiary age, gave 
alcoholic extracts contaiiimg chlorophyll, as shown by 
spectroscopic exaramation —Jakob Eriksson The 

hibernation of Puccxnxa R%bw is the vegetative state 
in the winter buds of the plant acting as host — 
J des CilleuU The phytoplankton of the Loire m 
the course of the summers of 1928 and 1929 Owing 
to the exceptional warmth and dryness of the summers 
of 1928 and 1929 the plankton of the Loire was un 
usually abundant, recalling a lake regime Analo 
gous observations were made on the plankton of the 
Elbe, near Dresden, and also near Hamburg, during 
the dry summer of 1904 — Pierre Dangeard I^e 
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mobihty of oertam colls of Porphyndtum oruentum — 
Rsymond-Hamet The physiologioal analysis of the 
mteetmal action of Uzara — Georges TruSaut and V 
Vladykov The microfiora of the rhizosphere of 
wheat — J Vellard Antivenomous vaccination Re- 
sults of experiments on the production of vaccines 
exertmg a protective action against the bites of 
poisonous snakes — Andrd Thomas A neoplasio 
reaction due to the degeneroscence of the ovocytes 
and sometimes of the bristles m Nere%a dii'eratcolor 
The formation of conjunctive tissue from the newly 
formed amibocytes 

Rome 

Royal National Academy of the Lincei, Jan 19 — 
T Levi-Civitk Charcuitenstics and bioharacteristics of 
Einstem’s gravitational equations (2) — U Cisotti 
D^amic actions of circulatory currents around a 
bilateral strip or an arched strip The considerations 
advanced m an earlier note are illustrated by two 
concrete examples — V Nobile Intermediary tn 
hedra of reference for stellar dynamics , criteria of 
choice — L Cambi and A Cagnasso The reactions 
between ferrous compounds and nitric oxide (2) 
Nitric oxide undergoes association with ferrous salts 
having anions of slight electro aflmity and of a high 
degree of oxidisability (such as the carbonate, hydro 
gen carbonate, and Metate), giving first mtroso salts 
with groupings (NO') having a halogen like function 
unUke that of hyponitrous acid, into which such group 
mgs undergo subsequent transformation This trans 
formation is effoctM by decomposition with silver 
salts in a neutral or feebly acid medium, or by a 
sufficient increase of the pH value, such as is caused 
by addition of excess of the alkali salt of the same acid 
as IS present in the ferrous salt used — R C Harrison 
and P Pasqumi Grafting experiments with Clavehna 
lepad%formx« (Muller) — L Petri Experimental repro 
duction of mal del $eceo of lemons This disease, which 
causes serious damage to lemon plantations on the 
eastern coast of Sicily, is the result of attack by two 
distmet fungi The wood is first attacked by Deutero 
phoma, which causes tracheomycosis or adromyoosis, 
which IS shown externally only by partial or total 
yellowing of the leaves and cortical tissue This 
primary phase of the disecuo renders possible subse 
quent antracnosis of the buds and young branches, the 
cause m this ease being infection with CoUelotnchum 
glceoaponoxdes Penz The disease may be produced by 
artificial inoculation with the two organisms — Rina 
Baldoni Systems of prmctpal normals to a variety at 
Its (1) — S Cherubino A general theorem on real 
Abelian varieties — N Cioranescu Approximation of 
a function by another function belongmg to a given 
linear functional, and approximation of vectonal 
field by an irrotational field — H Lewy 'Die unicity 
of the solution of Cauchy’s problem for an elliptical 
equation of the second order m two variables — A 
Lusts Investigation of the permutable functions of 
the first species with a given function — Maria Cibrario 
The non existence of congruences TF of oertam hyper 
spacial straight lines — R L Gomes Isoener^tic 
movements — B Finzi Dynamic actions relative to 
plane irrotational currents of viscous liquids The 
analytical formulas recently deduced are applied to the 
determination of the dynamic actions exerted on a 
rigid profile enclosed by a regular current — G Viola 
Fluctuations of the hght curve of U Cephet The 
various hypotheses capable of explainmg this pheno 
menon are discussed — G Scagliarinl and P Prates! 
Potentiometno determmation of alkaline sulphides 
The interaction of sodium nitroprusside and an 
alkalme sulphide results m the formation of a complex 
salt comprising one molecule of each of the reagents 
Investigation of the curve of electrometric titration of 
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decmormal solutions of the two compounds reveals a 
well marked pomt of flexion corresponding with equi 
valence of the solutions This result furnishes the 
basis for a method of determining sulphides, even m 
the presence of large proportions of other salts — Z 
Joliet and J Krugliakofi Investigations on diazu 
hydrates, azoxy compounds, and nitrones It was 
recently found that normal diazohydrates exhibit all 
the properties characteristic of an energetic oxidising 
agent Further experiments show that the same is the 
case with the analogous compounds, o and p azoxy 
compounds, nitrosophenylhydroxylamine, and m 
trones — M Anellt A geological section of the R^gian 
Apemiines — G B Cacciamali Problems of Lorn 
bardy tectonics (with reference to investigations on 
the sub soil) — S Di Franco The lava from the 
enmtion of Etna m 1028 Study of the different lavas 
of Mount Etna shows that these may be grouped into 
seven types The lava from the eruption of 1928 is 
dark grey, tending to reddish, and moderately heavy, 
and IS analogous microscopically to those of the later 
eruptions and also to some of the older ones It con 
tains pheno crystals of plagioclase, augite, and ohvine. 
dissemmated in a basic mass compost of plagioclase, 
augite, magnetite in abundance, and vitreous substance 
in small proportion It belongs to typo III of the 
author’s classification — G Mezzadrolt and E Vareton 
Further investigations on the action exerted by a 
radio oscillator for ultra short waves (2 3 metres wave 
length) on the germination of seeds and on the growth 
of plemts (2) Experiments on cotton, beans, peas, and 
maize show that when seeds and plants are subjected 
to the action of these waves, the germinators being 
placed between the coils of the receiving oscillating 
circuit, the effect is even greater than that observed 
with an interposed Lakliovsky oscillating circuit or 
with systems of Lecher wires in the zone of greatest 
intensity 

Vienna 

Academy of Sciences, Feb 20 — R Schumann The 
vectorial adjustment of triangle nets — A Skrabal 
The development of chemical mechanics Our kmetic 
equations of ‘ relation ’ are valid ah limiting laws for 
constant media, that is, for dilute systems They can 
be generalised and carried over to systems however 
variable if for relations we substitute ‘ activities ’ — 
G T Whyburn ( 1 ) Possibly regular pomt quantities 
- (2) The structure of legular curves —(3) Irreducible 
< partition quantities — G Lock Cannizzaro’s re 
action -M Beier Zoological expedition to the Ionian 
Islands (8) Coleoptera, with the help of A Schuster, 
R Hicker, and H Strouhal --(9) Spiders, with the lielp 
of E Reimoser and C F Roewer 

Feb 27 — K Fuchs and P Gross The action of 
alkali organic compounds on aromatic sulphonates 
The experiments were earned out m a nitrogen 
atmosphere — P Gross and A Goldstern Optical 
determmation of electrolytic dissociation m very dilute 
alcoholic solution Co^cients of extinction were 
measured in solutions of lithium pibrate alone and with 
addition of lithium chloride, and in piono acid alone 
and with addition of lithium chlonde — F Heritsch 
A coral from the Qrauwacke zone of the Veitsoh in 
Upper Styria — A Dadieu and K W F Kohlrausch 
Studies on the Raman effect (7) The Raman spec 
trum of organic substances 

Mar 6 — B Machan Two new fish forms from 
Psktang — M Beier Zoological expedition to the 
Ionian Islands (10) The shell bearing land and 
fresh water molluscs, worked out by F Kaufel — 
P Cross and M Iser Saltmg out 'Ilie di8tn|>ution , 
of acetone and of prussic acid between b^izol and the 
aqueous solutions of various salts — T Pintner 
Further contributions to the anatomy and systematics 
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of Tetrarhynchua — K Menger A distance concept 
in groups — G Ndbeling N dimensional universal 
spaces 

Mar 13 — P Gross and S Klinghofler The in 
fluence of alkali chlorides on the solubility of calcium 
lodate — 0 Schindler A new Hemtrhampua from the 
Pacific Ocean — E Spkth and K Gibian The con 
stitution of sappanin — E Spilth and J Pikl New 
bases in angostura bark quinolme, 2 methylqumo 
line, 2 n amylqumolme and 1 methyl 2 keto 1, 2 
dihydroqumoline - - K Przibram (1) The coloration 
of kunzite — (2) The influence of cathode rays on the 
swelling of gelatm 
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The Radchffe Observatory and its Proposed 
Removal, 

rPHE British National Committee for Astronomy 
of the International Research Council has 
pronounced definitely m support of the proposal to 
transfer the Radclifft Observatory, Oxford, to South 
Africa, rather than to another site in England This 
was the view taken at a meeting of the Committee 
held on May 9, when it was also resolved “that 
the estabhshment in South Africa, under English 
control, of a new observatory equipped with a 
large reflectoi, and adequately endowed, would not 
only be m the best interests of astronomy, but is 
almost an imperative necessity m the interests of 
British seientifac prestige ” The resolution appears 
in full in our correspondence columns this week 
over the signatures of sixteen of the seventeen 
members of the Committee present A glance at tho 
list of names shoukl be sufficient to convince anyone 
that leading astronomical opinion in Great Britain 
18 decidedly in favour of carrying on tho st icntihc 
work of the Radclilfe Observatory m South Africa 
instead of continuing it m England 
Dr John Radchffe, whose name the Observ atory 
beais, was a successful Court pliysician who died in 
1714 leaving a fortune estimated at il40 000 His 
will provided for the building of a library in Oxford 
an<l the salary of a librarian, for travelling fellow 
ships, for rebuilding the front of University College, 
Oxford, and some other purposes When the 
bequest of £40 000 allocated to tho library became 
available upon the death of Radchffe’s sisters, the 
trustees built tho Radeliffo Librarj and later the 
infirmary The residue of the real and personal 
estate remaining after tho payment of various 
legacies and bequests was to be used by the trustees 
for “ such ehantablo [purjiosts] as they in their 
discretion shall think best ’ There is no mention 
of astronomy m Radchffe ’s will, and it was not 
until more than fifty years after his death that the 
trustees decided that the practical study of this 
science might be regarded as a charitable purpose 
and that they could therefore make provision for it 
The iSavihan professorship of astronomy was 
founded m 1619 by Sir Henry Savile, Provost of 
Eton Shortly after Dr Hornsby succeeded to the 
chair m 1762, he appealed through the Chancellor of 
theUmversity to the Radchffe trustees for funds for 
an observatory, and m 1771 they secured a lease 
(and m 1820 the freehold) of nearly nine acres for 
the builduig and grounds adjoining the Radchffe 
Infirmary, which was opened a year earlier Shortly 
afterwards the buildmg was put in hand, the trustees 
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having previously agreed to purchase the instru- 
ments suggested by Hornsby These were com- 
pleted and dehver^ in 1773 and are still m the 
observatory The building was not, however, 
finished and furnished until towards the end of the 
eighteenth century Several additions have since 
been made, including a building for an equatonal 
telescope in 1903 

From the foundation of the Observatory until 
1839 the Savilian professor and Radchfie observer 
was a jomt office, but the Umversity then elected a 
successor to Dr S P Rigaud without consultmg the 
Radchfie trustees, with the result that the trustees 
appointed an observer of their own, and the chaur of 
astronomy has smce then been separated from the 
post of Radchfie observer 

The trustees then asserted their independence, as 
they can in their discretion with the sum which will 
bo at their disposal if the Chanty Commissioners 
consent to the proposed sale of the present site of 
the Radchfie Observatory for the use of the Rad- 
chffe Infirmary As the Observatory has been in 
existence for more than 160 years, it is reasonable to 
assume that astronomy has a substantial vested 
interest in the sale of property which it has possessed 
for so long a penod It seems too late now to urge 
that as astronomy is not mentioned m Radchffe’s 
will, the sum available from the sale of the Observa- 
tory site should be used for other than astronomical 
purposes Probably the trustees will give con 
sideration to any such claims which may be 
advanced, but it scarcely seems possible now to 
dispute their legal right to continue to use for 
astronomy the benefaction which they have ad 
mimstered for so long for the promotion of that 
branch of science 

Assuming, therefore, that the trustees have a 
substantial sum at their disposal, there seem to be 
two pomts of view as to how this might be used — 
one that of Oxford itself and the other that of 
science, which knows no geographical limitations 
and welcomes facilities for increase of natural know 
ledge anywhere It must be acknowledged, of 
course, that every scientific department at Oxford 
could make good use of the fund for the develop 
ment of fields of inquiry which they are unable to 
explore because of lack of resources, but we wonder 
whether any department would be inclmed to hand 
over to a separate branch of science an endowment 
which it had held for a century and a half In 
comparison with other subjects, astronomy is very 
poorly endowed m Qreat Bntam or the British 
Empire The suggestion that it might now transfer 
to other departments of science one of its few 
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endowments cannot, therefore, be seriously enter- 
tained 

The position at present is that the Chanty Com 
missioners have the proposed sale of the Observa- 
tory site under consideration Even if consent is 
given, the future site of the Observatory cannot 
be definitely settled for many months yet The 
present mtention of the Radchfie trustees, for which 
they hope to obtam legal sanction, is to move the 
activities to a site on the high veld in South Afnoa, 
m view of the excellent observing conditions there 
and the pressmg need of more work on the southern 
stars Dr Steavenson is at present testing the 
seeing at a site outside Pretoria, usmg the same 
method as is bemg employed in the search for a site 
for the 200 mch refiector in California If the 
Observatory goes to South Africa, it is planned that 
it should be equipped with as large a reflector as the 
trust can afford, possibly a 72 inch, as there is an 
immense field of spectroscopic work, which such a 
telescope alone can do, awaiting to be done to com- 
plement similar work in the northern hemisphere 

From the point of view of progress of astro- 
nomical science, the advantages to be gamed by the 
estabhshment of an observatory m South Africa are 
beyond dispute Practically all the most important 
astrophysical work is now done with large re- 
flectors, like the 72 mch telescope used by J 8 
Plaskett at the Domimon Astrophysical Observa- 
tory, Canada His work on the rotation of the 
galaxy and the interstellar cloud especially needs to 
be extended to the southern sky 

It would be easy to mention many other profit 
able lines of work for which a large reflector is 
required m the southern hemisphere, and also 
where observing conditions are more favourable 
than in England All observing work requinng 
long exposures, and all photometric work, is carried 
on here with difficulty and disappomtment on 
account of uncertainties of weather , and this is 
harder on large telescopes than on small It is 
indeed unnecessary to labour the point that a big 
reflector is urgently needed for hne of sight and 
other spectroscopic work, and that from many 
pomts of view the most appropnate site for such 
an instrument is on the high veld m South Africa, 
where the American umveraities of Harvard, Yale, 
and Michigan, as well as the Smithsoman Institu- 
tion, have already established observing stations, 
and where the Umversity of Leyden is also to have 
an observatory through a grant of £20,000 from 
the Rockefeller Institute 

There should be no difficulty m arrangmg for a 
close relationship between the University of Oxford 
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and the Eadchffe Observatory wherever it may be 
The Umversity has an observatory of its own, and 
the professor of astronomy, Prof H H Turner, 
strongly advocates the proposed removal of the 
Badoh^e Observatory to South Africa Such an 
outpost where young Enghsh astronomers could go 
for experience, and to which the professors at 
Oxford might send students, would be most useful , 
and fnendly co-operation of this kmd between the 
University and the Radchflfe Observatory would be 
easy to establish A good deal of the measurement 
of spectroscopic and other photographs could no 
doubt be carried on at Oxford, leaving the astro- 
nomers at the Observatory in South Africa free for 
observational work Oxford has received so much 
from South Africa that it might now appropriately 
welcome the transfer to that country of an observa 
tory which cannot usefully extend its work under 
present conditions, either of site or of instruments 
Existing work would, of course, be continued before 
the removal took place Wo understand that if 
and when the sale of this site is completed, the 
Radchffe trustees will take a lease for five years 
of the observatory buildings and part of the grounds 
to enable the completion of the programme of work 
on the propel motions of faint stars in the Kapteyn 
selected areas (about 30,000 stars are involved) 
started by Rambaut twenty years ago The actual 
observatory buildings would remain as a bnlhant 
example of classical architecture , it is Sir Wilham 
Morris’s wish that they should be used for post 
graduate work in connexion with the University 
School of Medicine 


Theoretical and Applied Colloid Chemistry 

(1) Ekktrochemie der Kolloide Von Prof Dr 
Wolfgang Pauli und Dr Emerich Valk6 Pp 
XU -1-647 (Wien Julius Springer, 1929) 66 
gold marks 

(2) Dte Kolloide in Bwlogie und Medtzin Von 
Prof Dr H Bechhold Funfte vollig umgear- 
beitete Auflage Pp xu 586 -H 7 Taf eln (Dres 
don und Leipzig Theodor 'TSteinkopfl, 1929 ) 
32 gold marks 

(3) Kqutltbrea auperficieU dea aoltUtons coHoidalea 
itvdea de biophyaique moUculaire Par Dr P 
Lecomte du Nouy (Monographies do I’lnstitut 
Pasteur ) Pp 228 (Pans Masson et Cie, 
1920 ) 32 francs 

(1) r I IHIS imposmg volume attempts, as the pre- 
-JL face states, to base an electro-cHemisti’y 
of colloids on the modem theones of electrolyte 
solutions It IS the outcome of careful uivestiga- 
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tions continued for many years, beginning with pro- 
terns and gradually extended to many inorganic sols 

The book falls into three mam sections an m- 
troduction, which is a concise summary of the 
relevant chapters of modem physical chemistry, a 
general and a special electro chemistry of colloids 
The second section, after describing the preparation 
and purification of sols as well as their coagulation 
by electrolytes, proceeds to develop the principal 
theses of Pauli’s theory Suspensions and colloid 
particles beha\e like electrolytes of very high mole- 
cular weight The particle consists of a neutral 
portion forming its mam bulk, composed of in- 
soluble and non dissociating molecules, and a small 
‘ lonogenic ’ portion which is, generally speakmg, a 
tme complex compound in Werner’s sense The 
lonogenic complex dissociates into two sets of ions, 
one of which is held to the neutral portion by 
chemical forces and imparts the charge to it, while 
the other forms what Pauli calls the ‘ counter ions ’ 
The particles may bo ‘ isomolocular ’ when the 
neutral and the lonogi me part have the same com 
position, for example, in silicic acid 

ra-(SiOj + nHjO) i/HSiO,] -t- yH+ 
or ‘ heteromolecular ’, when the two parts differ in 
composition, as in feme hydroxide sol 

[j;(FejOj + nHjO) ■¥ yFeOCl FeO+] -i- Cl“ 

Pauh does full justice to the earlier work of J 
Duclaux, who arrived at a somewhat similar 
‘ chemical ’ theory by combining conductivity 
measurements with determinations of osmotic 
pressure Pauli considers the latter liable to many 
errors and substituted for them eloctrometno 
measurements , he also mvestigated sols much 
more highly purified by prolonged dialysis, and 
especially by electrodialysis than those studied by 
earlier workers The record of this largo mass of 
minutely careful quantitative work deserves the 
most careful study To obtam complete insight 
into the constitution of the lonogenic complex, it is 
necessary to combine with the electrical methods 
chemical analysis, which also calls for a highly 
developed techmque 

Even this complete armoury, however, fads m 
some cases It is a little disappointing that it 
should do so with the gold sols which at first sight 
might B®em ideal for testmg the claims of Pauh’s 
theory and its chief rival, the adsorption theory 
The constitution of the lonogenic complex is not 
definitely known, but Pauh assumes it to be an 
aurate or auric acid, the anion of which gives the 
particle its, negative charge Zsigmondy and his 
school, on the other hand, consider that it is due 
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to the adsorption of OH ion On either assump 
tion the disperse phase should contain oxygen, but 
careful analyses of the ooagulum bv both parties 
has failed to find anv Pauli argues that the com 
Iiosition of the coagulum is not that of the stable 
particles, and that his view receives support from 
the analogy with hydroxide sols and more directly 
by recent work on platinum sols Of the adsorp 
tion theory in general he says that it “ cannot be 
considered more than a description ” Still, it 
seems difficult to account for the negative charge 
on the particles of ‘ pure oil water ’ emulsions 
otherwise than by the adsorption of OH ions, since 
no other anions are available 
The reviewer must confess to a slight feeling of 
disappomtment — probably unreasonable — on read 
mg the application of the authors’ theory to the 
fundamental problem of the electrolyte coagulation 
of lyophobic sols To attempt a theory of the 
stability of sols would, they say, be premature, as 
we have no theory of 8 olubiIit>, of which the 
stability of colloids is a special case It looks as if 
the experimental fact that colloidal anions, that is, 
negatively charged particles, gi\ e a coagulum with 
all cations had to be accepted like the fact that 
electrolytic anions give precipitates with specific 
cations, for example, SO 4 " with Ba The adsorp 
tion theory put forward bv Freundlich to account 
for the valency effect is rejected by the authors, 
without any very clear alternative, on two grounds 
the empirical nature of the ailsorption isotherm 
and the impossibility of proving that ilifferent ions 
are adsorbed to the same extent 

It must be confessed that these doubts as to the 
adequacy of the authors’ theory to solve all the 
long standing problems of colloid chemistry do not 
strike the reader until some time after he has 
fimshed studying their book The first impression 
IS profound, such as a vast genernhsation naturally 
produces on the student of a subject which has, 
perhaps, Ictl a somewhat hand to mouth existence 
in the way of theory , a generalisation, moreover, 
supported by a vast array of experimental work, the 
implications of which are developed and argued 
with extreme acuteness Sometimes, mdeed, the 
authors go beyond what the facts seem to warrant, 
as m a notable passage (p 296) headed “ The 
Validity of Faraday’s Law ”, and beginnmg 
“ Faraday’s law of equivalent separation naturally 
holds for the electrolysis of colloidal electrol 3 rte 8 
too, provided it is referred to the products sejiarat- 
ing at the electrodes or escaping as gas On the 
other hand, it does not necessarily hold for the gel 
which separates ” If the reader, quite reasonably. 
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hopes for even a few instances which permit quanti- 
tative verification of the law and would thus pro 
vide the most stnkmg evidence possible for the 
theory, he is doomed to disappointment, since a 
very detailed discussion of the secondary effects 
leads to the conclusion that a quantitative verifica- 
tion IS scarcely to be expected 

Whatever the quantitative evidence, however, it 
will m the end probably depend on the reader’s 
bias whether he considers that a great attempt to 
develop a single theory of the constitution of aque 
oils sols, which excludes adsorption even as an 
ancillary factor, has succeeded or, indeed, can bo 
completely successful It is certain that everyone 
seriously interested in the subject will have to 
study this book, which puts the case for the purely 
chemical ’ view with extraordinary ability and, 
where it becomes controversial, with perfect fair- 
ness and good temjicr 

(2) The second edition of Beclihold’s well known 
work appeared in 1918 and was twice reprinted 
without alterations The present, fifth, edition 
has been entirely re written, a course which has 
become unavoidable in view of its purpose, “ to 
apply the results of the investigation of colloids 
to biology ”, and the enormous amount of new work 
done in this field in the last ten years 

A short introduction to colloid chemistry forms 
the first part of the book The second, headed 
“ Biocolloids ”, deals first with the colloidal con- 
stituents of organisms — the carbohydrates, lipoids, 
and proteins — and then with foods and drinks, 
enzymes and immunity reactions, giving a clear 
survey of these subjects m some 80 pages 

The third part is probably the most interesting, 
certainly to the reader w ho is a student of colloids 
rather than of biology Assuming what nobody 
will contest, that living organisms must be built up 
from colloidal material, the author goes on to say 
that “ Colloid and water in the organism are one , 
an organism free from water is lifeless ” It is in- 
deed in this point, the retention, distribution, and 
ehmmation of water by organisms, that colloid 
chemistry has contributed most materially to the 
elucidation of biological problems It is not neces- 
sary to recall how the theory of osmotic pressure was 
hailed, and even largely developed, by biologists, and 
how soon it failed to explain things such as — to 
take one example out of many — the rapid death of 
marine organisms in pure sodium chloride solutions 
isotonic with sea water We now know that the 
water content of orgamsms or of living tissues is 
not regulated merely, or even largely, by osmotic 
equihbna, but also by the specific effects of ions. 
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effects which manifest themselves equally m the 
swelling of non hvmg and structureless material 
like gelatin, and have been mvestigated largely by 
this means 

How far-reachmg are the applications of these 
experimental results is shown by a very large 
number of examples under the sub headmgs dis 
tnbution of materials and metabolism , growth, 
form and development , cells and tissues , respira- 
tion and circulation , resorption, secretion and ex- 
cretion, and nerves Notwithstanding the large 
amount of literature drawn upon, the author is not 
content to give abstracts but always preserves a 
ontical attitude The reviewer (with recollections 
of papers on “ The Viscosity of Protoplasm ” in his 
mmd) 18 entirely in sympathy with the author’s 
strictures on the use of the term to describe the 
contents of any cell, and with his comment “ In 
looking for the common properties of the different 
protoplasms, one substitutes a uniformity which 
cortamly does not exist, and overlooks the differ 
ences ” 

The fourth and last part is devoted to toxicology, 
pharmacology, and therapy, and to microscopic 
technique Among many other interestmg sub 
jeots it discusses the therapeutic effects of colloidal 
metals, which still seem to lack a complete explana 
tion The chapter on microscopic technique gives 
a good survey of the present theories of staimng 
with due reference to the work of the Prague 
school 

An unusually complete name mdex and an ade- 
quate subject matter mdex add to the value of the 
book It should have a stimulatmg effect on 
colloid chemists and provide those who have am- 
bitions beyond further investigations on the co 
agulation of gold or arsemo trisulphide sols with a 
vast number of fasematmg problems 

(3) This IB a practically unaltered translation of 
a work publish^ m Enghsh under the same title 
m 1926 and reviewed in Naturb of Apnl 9, 1927, 
vol 119, p 623 EH 


Buckman’s Type Ammonites 
Type Ammontiea VII By the late 8 S Buckman 
With Editorial Note, Chronological and other 
Tables and Index, by Dr A Morley Davies 
Parts 71-72 (combmed) Pp 16-78 (London 
Thomas Murby and Co , 1930 ) 20s 

T he death of S S Buckman has brohght to 
a stop, though not to an end, one of his 
most remarkable works — those descnptions and 
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figures of Jurassic ammomtes, normally from 
English locahties, which began m December 1909 
und» the title “ Yorkshire Type Ammomtes ” and 
contmued after the War as “ Tyjie Ammonites ” 
To how many volumes the senes might have ex- 
tended it 18 impossible to calculate, so embar- 
rassingly nch IS the Jurassic ammomte fauna, and 
so keen was the discnmination of the author 
Actually the seventh volume was m progress, and 
it is now completed by a double part, for which 
smeere thanks are due to Prof A Morley Davies 
and his coadjutors. Dr Spath, Dr Trueman, and 
also Mr Tutcher, who has all along been mamly 
responsible for the excellent photographs They 
have performed a laborious task as a memorial to 
one who throughout his life was a single hearted 
student of Nature 

Both format and form of the work were suggested 
by Palaeoniologta Vniver salts, of which it was 
origmally intended to form part In that work, 
produced by D P Oohlort and a committee of the 
International Geological Congress, the essential 
features were to be a plate referring to each species 
and bearing a photograph of the type specimen 
and a reproduction of the ongmal figure, with an 
accompanymg page reprinting the ongmal de* 
scnption and adding such brief notes as might 
seem necessary Buckman, turmng to the t 5 T)e 
specimens of Young & Bird and Simpson m the 
Whitby Museum, soon found that more informa- 
tion and discussion were necessary, and rightly 
judged it more convement to issue his plates as 
an mdependent senes As the work progressed, 
changes were mtroducod in the method of de 
scnption, important discussions and occasional 
excursus found their way mto the text, new 
matcnal involved corrections, and, in short, neither 
the simphcity nor the original plan could be mam- 
tamed 

Prof Morley Davies, therefore, to brmg the work 
to a decent cessation, has here provided a guide to 
its 1061 plates and its 797 species He has arranged 
the names of the latter m the order of etratigraphical 
succession, under hemerss, and he suggests that the 
plates might be arranged m a like order, and 
divided mto six volumes The letterpress, with 
five portraits, would form a seventh volume This 
list 18 followed by a hst of the plates m numencal 
order with references to the hemerm 

Then follow an alphabetical hst of the 407 genera, 
with references to plate, page, and horizon , an 
alphabetic hst of trivial names^ with references to 
genus, platq, and hemera , a list of names altered 
dum^ pubhcation, which, the cymes may be 
Xl 
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surpnsed to learn, amount to only 4 6 per cent , 
a list of new names appearmg first m the text , 
and an mdex to ages and hemerse These and 
many other notes will make this part indispensable 
to every user of the work, and subscribers should 
apply for it without delay 


Fresh-water Biology 

L%fe in Inland Waters with Especial Reference to 
Animals By Kathleen E Carpenter (Text 
Books of Animal Biology ) Pp xvm + 267 + 12 
plates (London Sidgwick and Jackson, Ltd , 
1928 ) 12« net 

AN introductory work on modem aims and 
methods in the study of fresh-water life was 
much wanted , and this book is exactly fitted for the 
purpose It forms one of the well-known and useful 
senes of Text-Books of Animal Biology edited by 
Prof Julian S Huxley, who contnbutes an intro- 
duction to this volume The chief object set before 
the worker is to study the life in mland waters by 
findmg out all that there is to know, not only about 
the animals themselves and their mter relations 
with other animals and with plants, but also all 
that there is to bo known about the waters which 
they inhabit, their physical and chemical nature, 
geological features, past and present, and how 
they affect the orgamsms — in fact, to study 
the ammal thoroughly m relation to its environ 
ment 

It 18 often said that life in fresh water has been 
neglected because of the more attractive life on the 
sea-shore which is nowadays accessible to almost 
everyone , but a large amount of excellent and 
important work has accumulated recently in con- 
nexion with fresh water biology, and there is a good 
foundation laid for research in many fields It 
18 no longer considered suflfioient to identify the 
animals one finds , one must know everything of 
the life as a whole m each individual area Dr 
Carpeilter is a good field zoologist and her own work 
has led her to study her subject in this way , there- 
fore she IS able to show what is wanted She has 
produced a real natural history book, attractive and 
interesting, which will be of much use to all students, 
supplementmg the ordmary text books and courses 
of study Much that is brought together here can 
be found only by dihgent search m the papers of 
specialists The bibliographies placed at the end 
of each chapter ore well chosen and contam 
most of the more important works to be eon- 
«i^ted 
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Perhaps the best parts of the book are tho 
chapters dealmg with the biology of streams, nvers, 
and lakes Here the author is completely at home 
and the descriptions of the relations and reactions 
m all groups to so many different habitats make a 
most interesting whole Fresh water animals are 
peculiar in offering an enormous number of examples 
m adaptation, having to withstand numerous and 
various vicissitudes such as drought, torrents, and 
differences in physical and chemical constitution of 
the water in which they live Hence there are 
hard coated eggs surviving after the death of the 
parent to burst out mto life when better seasons 
come, or special adaptations for lying dormant 
either in winter or in summer, special ways of living 
in rushing streams by clmging tightly to rooks and 
stones and wonderfully devised apparatus for 
hanging to the surface film It is peculiarly with 
insects that such adaptations are at their height and 
the entomologist has much work before him In 
spite of all the splendid pioneer work of the older 
naturahsts, whose work still stands as tho mo<lel of 
what such work should be, the present-day naturalist 
has not far to go to find a suitable problem for 
research He has only to inspect the nearest piece 
of water, however small, and he will probably find 
m it some insect the life history of which is unknown 
A complete survey of the tiniest pond m all its 
aspects throughout a year can easily occupy many 
years of work 

Apart from the discussions on the dependence of 
ammals on plants as food, the description of the 
plant hfe is purposely reduced to a minimum A 
few plants are, however, mentioned, particularly 
those in the plankton We should like to know 
what the author understands by a Peridinian The 
terms Feridinians and Dmoflagellates are usually 
regarded as synonymous, but on p 32 we read 
“Dmoflagellates and Pendimans”, and agam on 
p 203, “ Ceratium hirundinella gives place to 
and Pendihians ”, although on p 197 Ceratium, 
OUnodinium, and Pendinium are given as Dino- 
flagellates 

The last chapter treats of the biology of mland 
waters m relation to human life, and includes dis- 
cussions on river pollution, a subject m which the 
author has herself done good work and which is of 
ever-growing importance 

The illustrations are good, consisting of photo- 
graphs and clear diagrammatic drawings, the latter 
perhaps suffering shghtly from the roughness of the 
paper on which they are reproduced This book 
18 recommended heartily to all mterested m the 
biology of inland waters 
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Our Bookshelf 

The Psychological Register Edited by Carl 
Murchison, in co operation with F C Bartlett, 
Stefan Blachowski, Karl Buhler, Sante De 
Sanctis, Thorleif G Hegge, Matataro Matsumoto, 
Henri Pi4ron, A L Schniermann (The Inter 
national University Senes in P^chology ) Pp 
ix + 680 (Worcester, Mass C3ark University 
Press , London Oxford University Press, 
1929) 27« net 

The difficulties in compihng a “ Who’s Who ” of 
any kind are twofold first, to decide who shall 
be included , and secondly, to obtain accurate 
entncs The second difficulty is overcome to a 
large extent by obtaimng particulars directly from 
the individuals concerned, but, as Prof Murchison 
remarks in his preface, it is not easy to surmount 
the language obstacle in doahng with a work which 
has to cover the whole world The first difficulty, 
however, is more senous In the volume before us, 
all full members, and also all associate members 
with Ph D degrees, of the Amencan Psychological 
Association, which has high teohmeal requirements 
for admission, are included For other countries 
Prof Murchison has had to depend on the nomina- 
tions of the members of his emtorial board , thus 
Dr F C Bartlett has acted for the British Empire, 
Dr H Pi6ron for Latin countries outside Italy, and 
Dr Z Y Kuo and Dr E Shen have furnished 
Chinese names 

The result of this method of selection — and it is 
not easy to see how it could have been improved — 
IS that the Amencan entries occupy 296 pages of 
the book This is, perhaps, not so disproportionate 
as may seem w hen the volume of work on psychology 
earned out m the United States is considers 
However, the editor is of opinion that other 
countnes are not adequately represented, partly 
on account of the fact that workers in psychology 
are often ‘ labelled ’ as physiologists, psychiatnsts, 
philosophers, and educatiomsts, and ho appeals for 
additional names in order to make the book truly 
international m scope 

The details given include name, address, date of 
birth, education and career, and titles of pamrs 
(with bibliographies) and pubhshed works The 
entries are arranged alphabetically under countnes 
and there is a name index 

Algebraic Geometry and Theta Functions By 
Prof Arthur B Coble . j(American Mathe 
matical Society Colloquium Pubhcations, Vol 
10 ) Pp vu + 282 (New York Amencan 
Mathematical Society , Cambndge Bowes and 
Bowes , Berhn Hirschwalds^e Buchhand- 
lung, 1929 ) 3 dollars 

In diBoussing algebraic curves and surfaces we 
have the choice of several distinct methods 
Some authors rely upon Cremona transformations, 
by which the curve or surface is brought into 
correspondence with another and simpler curve pr 
surface Others rely upon mvanant theory, re 
ducing the geometry to algebra A third school 
uses parametno representation It is well known 
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how easily the properties of comes are derived 
by expressing the co ordinates of their points as 
rational or trigonometrical functions of a para 
meter For certain cubics, we use elliptic (that 
is, doubly - periodic) functions When we come 
to curves of higher orders we need theta functions, 
which are multiply periodic Some comphcations 
arise from the fact that such functions necessarily 
involve more than one parametei, and are con- 
nected by a largo number of comphoated equations 
The sjiocial merit of Prof Coble’s treatment is 
that he brmgs all these various methods into 
relationship with one another In particular he 
correlates his own researches, ileveloped by means 
of Oemoiia transformations, with those of Schottky, 
who uses the theta functions as a starting point 
There are also references to apolanty and a few 
of the simplest ideas of the theory of groups No 
thorough treatment of advanced algebraic goo 
metry can be easy reading, but Prof C!oble has 
done as much as possible to smooth our path 

H T H P 

Dipolmoment und chemische Struktur Heraus- 
gogeben von Prof Dr P Debye (Leipziger 
Vortrage, 1929 ) Pp vii + 134 (Leipzig S 
Hirzel, 1929 ) 9 gold marks 
Reviews have recently appeared in these columns 
(Nature, Jan 4, p 9) of Prof Debye’s book on 
polar molecules, and of a translation of this work 
mto German, which has the additional merit of 
mcluding an up to date list of values of this 
important constant The present volume deals 
with the same topic, and has been compiled under 
the inspiration of the same author , nut it has 
taken a different form, since it includes within 
its covers thirteen contributions by nine authors m 
reference to dipole moment and chemical structure 
One of the contributions (from an American 
worker in Brussels) is in Enghsh , the remainder 
are in German, but include papers from labora- 
tories in Zurich and Copenhagen, as well as Ham- 
burg, Wurzburg, Freiburg, Karlsruhe, and Leipzig 
The volume will be read with interest by those who 
are in a position to make use of one of the most 
important methoils of dcxlueing the structure of 
molecules from their physical properties 

Vorgeschichtliches Leben in den Alpen Von 
Lronhard Franz Pp 95 + 23 Tafeln (Wien 
Anton Sohroll und Co , 1929 ) Qs 
This book, the author explains, has been written 
for lovers of antiquity and lovers of the Alps 
It IS a popularly written account of the prehistory 
of Switzerland from the earliest times of which 
traces have been found — " Die Zeit der Baren- 
jager as the author puts it — down to the end of 
the iron age While it is intended primarily to 
mterest the visitor to the country m its prehistoric 
antiquities, it will be found a convenient summary 
of i^ormation scattered m various pubhcations 
The lake villages naturally are treated in some 
detad The book is illustrated by 82 well selected 
photographs and drawings 
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Letters to the Editor. 

{The Editor dote not hold htmadf reaponaMe for 
optniona expreaaed by hia correapondenla Neither 
can he undertake to return, nor to correapond with 
the tontera of, reacted manuacnpta tntendui for thta 
or any other part of Natubb No notice ia taken 
of anonymoua communtcattona ] 

The RadcUffe Obaervatory 

I HAVE been requeete<l by the National Committee 
for Astronomy to forward the aooorapanymg copy of 
a resolution adopted nem can by the Committee at 
a meetmg hold on May 9 

“ In view of the large number of astronomical ob 
servatones already existing in the northern hemisphere 
m indifferent climates, where many important ty]^ 
of observational work cannot usefully bo attempted , 

“ And m view of the great need for comprehensive 
mvestigations m the southern hemisphere with power- 
ful equipment , 

“ And in view of the stations m the southern 
hemisphere already erected, or in course of erection, 
by several foreign observatories , 

“ And fearing the danger of British observational 
astronomy permanently losing its position in the front 
rank unless greater use is made of the beet climates 
111 the Bntish Empire , 

“ The National Committee for Astronomy is of 
opmion that the establishment m South Afnoa, under 
i^glish control, of a new observatory equippeii with 
a large reflector, and adequately endowed, would not 
only be m the best mteiests of astronomy, but is 
almost an imperative necessity m the interests of 
Bntish scientific prestige 

" Such an observatory, if estabhshed, would be able 
to cany out work in the southern hemisphere com 
plementary to that of the Domimon Astrophysical 
Observatory m Bntish Columbia, which has so signally 
justified its erection 

“ Further, the Committee, being aware of the pro- 
posed transfer of the Radchfto Observatory from its 
present site, is strongly of the opinion that the oppor- 
tunity should bo taken to move the observatory to 
South Africa rather than to another site m England, 
and that such a project would be an onterpnso of 
national importance 

“ The Comimttee feels confident that if this scheme 
were adopted, not only would new fields be opened up, 
but existmg facilities would be greatly improved, m 
particular by co operation between the Oxford Um 
versity Observatory and the Badcliflo Observatory , 
and that this co operation would be of much greater 
value to the study of astronomy m Oxford if the Rswl 
chffe Observatory were transferreil to a site in South 
Africa than if it remamed in England ” 

Of the seventeen members of the Committee who 
were present when the vote was taken, the followmg 
voted m favour of the resolution 

A Fowler (Chairman), Yarrow research professor of 
the Royal Society and professor of astrophysics in the 
University of London (Imperial College) , A C D 
Crommelm, president of the Royal Astronomical 
Society , C R Davidson, Royal Observatory, Green- 
wich , Sir Frank Dyson, Astronomer Royu , A S 
Eddmgton, Plumian professor of astronomy, Univer 
sity of Cambridge , J Evershed, lately director, 
Kodaikanal and Madras Observatories , J Jackson, 
chief assistant. Royal Observatory, Greenwich, H 
Knox Shaw, director of the Radcliile Observatory, 
Oxford , W J 8 Lockyer, director of the Norman 
Xockyor Observatory, Sidmouth , E A Milne, pro 
^lessor of mathematics, Umversity of Oxford, H F 
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Newall, lately professor of astrophysics and director 
of the Solar Pl^ios Observatory, Umversity of Cam 
bridge , Rev TER Phillips, lately president of the 
Royal Astronomical Society , Lord Rayleigh, emeritus 
professor of physics. Imperial College of Science and 
Technology , R A Sampson, Astronomer Royal for 
Scotland , F J M Stratton, professor of astrophysics 
and director of the Solar Pities Observatory, Uni 
versity of Cambridge , H H Turner, Saviliati pro 
fessor of astronomy. University of Oxford 

A Fowleb 
(Chairman of National 
Committee for Astronomy) 
Imperial College of Science and Technology, 
London, 8 W 7, May 16 

QuantlUtive Analysis by X-Rays 

In their mteresting letter to Natubb of April 6, 
p 624, Prof T H Laby and Mr C E Eddy agree 
with many of the statements in my address to the 
British Association, but dissent m some respects from 
my conclusions Accordmg to their view, I was not 
sufficiently generous in statmg the sensitiveness of 
the method The sensitiveness depends on numerous 
factors such as the energy applied, the time of ex 
posure, the wave lengths to be photographed, and so 
on, and in a very high degree on the constitution of 
the sample , traces of copper present m aluminium 
will give an X ray line moomparably stronger than 
when present m the same atomic concentration in 
lead The state of aggregation of the sample is also 
of great importance , on alloy available m com 
paratively large amounts, which can be soldered 
massively on to the anticathode, and, on account of its 
high heat and electrical conductivity, can be bom 
baided very mtensively by cathode rays, is much 
better than a sample of mineral possibly available 
in mmute quantity only, which must ^ rubbed as a 
powder mto tho anticathode 
As the sensitiveness is to a high degree dependent 
on the conditions mentioned, no exact figure covering 
all cases can be quoted , the determination of an 
element present to the extent of 1 in 10,000 is possible 
m many cases, and in some special ones lower con 
oentrations still can be determmed Prof Labv and 
Mr Eddy achieved much greater sensitiveness in their 
analyses than this, and they aro to be congratulated 
on the excellent results they obtamed m tho onalysis 
of copper or iron in zinc I must, however, entirely 
disagree with their statement that the entire X ray 
spectrum of an element can be obtamed even at con 
centrations less than 0 0001 per cent If they try to 
determine traces of sodium m lead they will certamly 
encounter very great difficulties even at so high a 
concentration as 1 m 10,000, and if they try to analyse 
most mineral samples, they will scarcely be able to 
attain the accuracy claimed 

As the intensity of an X ray line is closely depend 
ent on the constitution of the sample, it cannot be 
considered an exact measure of the amount of the 
element present , but if a suitable reference substance 
bo added to the sample and the assumption made 
that the Ime emitted by the latter is influenced by 
the presence of different elements m exactly the same 
way as the line of the element to be detemuned, then 
a ootnpanson of the mtensities of the two Imes can be 
employed as a method of quantitative analysis It 
IS only necessary to know the amount of the reference 
substance added and the mtensity ratio of the two 
Imes emitted by equal numbers of atoms of the two 
elements, which can be empirically determmed 
While it IS oonvement to compare Imes of equal 
mtensity, partly because a microphotometer is then 
no longer essential and partly because some of the 
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disturbm^ effects are minimised, the method is m no tematioally investigated by Coster and Nishina, and 
way restricted to these cases In some very special whose work was corroborated and extended by 
cases an addition of reference substance is not neoes Glocker and Schreiber), it is advisable m such cases 
sary as it is already contained m the sample to be to abandon the excitation of the X ray spectra by 
mvestigated and such special cases were investigated cathode rays and to excite them instead by X rays 
by Prof Laby and Mr Eddy, but this method w of and investigate the seconilary X ray spectrum 
very restricted application and will fail m the whole While in special cases such as the one so successfully 
domain of mmeral analysis, and also m many cases of mvestigated by Prof Laby and Mr Eddy, methods 
the analysis of alloys The chief field of quantitative can bo develoiied where the addition of a reference 
X ray Bi>ectroscopy, however, is not those alloys substance can be dispenstxl with, only those in which 
which can easily m analysed by chemical methods, an added reference substance is employed can claim 
but the large domain of mmeral analysis where the general applicability 

tedious processes used to dissolve the mmeral can be O Hevksv 

avoided and the great difficulties with elements like Physikalisch chemisches Institut, 
mobium, tantalum, and the rare earths, and so on, Freiburg im Breisgau, 

can be circumvented So far as alloys are loncemed, April 26 

oases like the determination of traces of tungsten in 

steel or of indium m platmum might be includeil 

The success of the analysis depends greatly on the Structure of K Absorption Limit of Silicon 

suitable choice of the reference substance As men Oxide 

tioned above, we have to assume that the line emitted 1 hat the X ray nlisorption limits are not simple 
by the reference substance is influenced in exactly the but show a rather complicated structure has been 
same way by other constituents of the sample as the known now for some time The main difficulties m 
line to be mvestigated It the reference substance their experimental investigation are m respect of (1) 
IS not chosen accordingly, this condition is far from amount of the absorbing substance, and (2) dispersion 
bemg fulfilled When determining chromium (Xoj of tho spectrograph Ihe amount of the absorber 
2285 XU) the praseodymium LySj Ime (2264 XU) must not he oitlier too great oi too small, otherwise 
18 a suitable reference hue, but should comparatively the details are lost Secondly, the dispersion must 
large amounts of vanadium be present, the analysis bo mode as large as possible to bring out all the 
will give a wrong result, as the absorption edge of details an<l measure them with the usual accuracy 
vanadium (2266 X. U ) is situated between the two Irioke investigated K absorption limits of some of 
above mentioned wavelengths and ns only praseo the lighter elements (F/ii/s TJrii , 16, 1920) He could 
dymiiim can excite the K speitrum of vanadium, a not got any absorption limit at all for silicon This 
selective weakenmg of the praseodymium Ime will was probably due to Ins using very thick absorbing 

take place It was found that the presence of 4 screens coupled with the low dispersion which he 

atoms of vanadium to each atom of praseodymium obtained with sugar crystal Later Lindh (ZeU ftlr 
alters the intensity ratio by 03 per cent Phys , 81, 1926) succeeilod in obtaining tho A absorp 

When nickel is compnre<l with cobalt m the pre tion limit for silicon both pure and m chemical com 

sonce of a large excess of copper, the intensity latio bination , but no fane structure was seen in any case 

of the nickel and cobalt lines will be shifted m favour Recently m this laboratory I made an attempt to 
of the cobalt line, os only the cobalt edge can be obtain fine structure of the K absorption hrnit for 
excited by the copper lines 
We have here a case of an 
other group of disturbing 
effects, namely .where strong 
emission Imes of elements 
present in largo amounts 
are situated between the 
atisorption edge of the ele 
ment to be determmed and 
the absorption edge of the 
reference Ime In a paper 
in pnnt for tho Zeitachnft 
fxlr Physik, a complete list 
of reference substances is 
given for all elements be- 
tween sodium and uranium 
and the limitations m each 

Apart from the disturb- 
ances mentioned above, an 
entirely different kmd of 
distuTMnee can on^ate 
from the fact that under the mfluenoe of the cathode sihoon oxide without the use of an extra absorbing 

rays a change m the composition of the mixture takes screen, the analysmg quartz crystal itself acting os 

place When mveetigating a mixture of refractory the absorber lliia was done at the su^estion of 

oxides these disturbances are scarcely noticed Nor Prof Siegbahn. to whom I am highly indebted for it 

have such been noticed by Prof Laby and Mr. Eddy The vacuum spectrograph used was one of the latest 

vfhen anidysing alloys — tWr alloys being soldered to models of Prof Siegbahn’s design made m the 

lAe antieatiiode euid having high oonduolwity for heat laboratory workshop The contmuous radiation was 

and electricity, tius can easify be understood But obtamed with tungsten as the antioatbode material 

when analysmg mmerals or ohemioa}, eompountu. The tension at which the X ,ray tube was worked 

espeoially uioee oontauung components of fairly high was spitably low and tiie current density was 

vapour tension, very appreciable errors can be intro pushed up as much as possible The rather long 
duoed To avoid uiese errors (whidh were first sye- exposures of twenty to twenty four hours were amp^ 
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repaid by the extended fine structure of the iC-limit 
of quart* recorded on the plate The blackening of 
the photographic plate is shown dia^anmiatioally in 
Fig 1, which also gives the wavelengths m XU 
of the several edges 

It 18 mteiesting to note that the white line between 
D and D' is only 0 064 mm wide, while the width of the 
sht was 0 091 mm Still farther to the right of DD' 
there are two more such lines As, however, owing 
to feeble intensity, their measurement is uncertain, 
they are not shown in the diagram From the 
nature of these Imes it appears that they are not 
components of the K-absoiption of silicon oxide an 
explanation of them must be sought in the geometry 
of the atomic planes of the quarts crystal The 
dieoontmuity at DD' recorded on the photographic 
plate arises, as Jig 2 shoys, in the process of division 


of the incident energy i oorrespondmg to wave- 
length X into two parts, one, 1„ regularly reflected 
towards the photographic plate by a system of 
atomic pianos A (I, m, n), and the other, I,, simultane 
ously reflected mwards by another system of atomic 
planes B (V, m', n') Similar light Imes havmg the 
appearance of absorption lines were observed with 
rook salt by Wagner (Phyt Zeit , 21, p 632 , 1921), 
O Ovem (Phys Rev, 16, 1920, and 18, 1921) and 
later on by Berg (Naturunsa , 14, 1926), who extended 
the observations to other cubic crystals Tlieir origm 
was explained on the lines indicated above 

Fmally, it may be mentioned that the value of the 
K absorjition edge for silicon oxide as given by Liiidh 
IS 6707 5 X U , but the edge was not much separated 
from the rather mtense tungsten line registered on 
his plates 

A detailed account of the above will be published 
elsewhere O B Ubodhak 

Physical Institute, 

University of Uppsala, Sweden, 

The Parachor and Molecular Volume 
Dr FxRausox’s letter in Xature of April 19 is a 
little difficult to follow At first he agrees with me 
that the parachor is a Oomparative measure of mole- 
cular volume “ at temperatures such that the surfaoe 
tensions are equal”, yet later he says emphatically 
that “ it 18 certam that the parachor is not a molecular 
volume ” 

It IS evident that the term “ molecular volume ” 
must here be used m two different senses The most 
direct significance of this expression is the actual 
8jgatolume of N molecules (where U is Avogadro’s nungi' 
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her) Our knowledge of the dimensions of molecules 
IB, however, very lumted and is mainly based on ool- 
hsion areas deduced from gas viscosities , to convert 
these into volumes involves hypotheses concerning 
the shape of the molecule and thus introduces large 
uncertainties From the time of Kopp it has been 
assumed, implicitly, or explicitly, by many writers 
that the volume ocoupted by a gram molecule of the 
substance in the liqmd or solid state under some 
standard condition is a measure of the volume of the 
molecule Comparisons of such molecular volumes 
have been made for the volumes occupied at absolute 
zero, at 0° C , at the boiling point, and at the cntical 
temperature , hence when I used Macleod’s equation 
to calculate the volumes occupied by liquids at con 
stant surface tension I did not (and still do not) con 
elder it unjustifiable to regard the result as a measure 
of molecular volume 
The I elation between the 
parachor and the cntical 
volume was never put for 
wan! as an accurate physical 
law but 08 a rough test of 
the view expressed above 
Dr Ferguson’s relation is 
undoubtedly more accurate , 
it is interesting to note, how 
ever, that as the complexity 
of the molecule moreoses, F, 
and increase together m 
such a way that the ratio 
involving small 
fractional powers of these 
quantities is nearly constant 
Hence except for hydrogen 
and helium both my relation 
and Dr Ferguson’s hold with 
fair accuracy I am indebted 
to Dr Ferguson for correct 
ing my blunder with regard to the critical volume of 
hydrogen, both this gas and helium give a ratio of 
PI Vf which is much smaller than that given by most 
other substances 

I gather from Dr i erguson’s letter that he considers 
the cntical volume to bo the most significant of all 
the molecular volume ounstauts I have endeavoured 
to test this point by a comparison of molecular 
diameters deduced from gas viscosities with those 
calculated from parachors and from critical volumes 
{Jour Chem Soc , 1066 , 1928) Spherical molecules 
and close packing are assumed and these hypotheses 
lead to considerable uncertainties The following 
data are taken from this paper <r, and <r, represent 
the diameter of the sphere occupieii by the molecule 
at the r ntical temperature and at unit surfaoe tension 
(parachor) The ratios of these quantities to ir,,, the 
molecular diameter obtained from viscosity raeMure- 
ment«, are given in tlie last two columns 


Substance 

»>) 

Tip 

.. 

T»/Tp| 


Hydrooen 

2 18 

4 34 

6 33 

1 99 

2 44 

Hehum 

1 94 

3 61 

6 12 

1 86 

2 64 


2 32 

3 88 

4 60 

1 67 

198 

CjJonne 

2 90 

6 01 

6 73 

1 73 

197 

2 18 

6 38 

6 61 

1 66 

I 60 

Bromine 

4 12 

6 76 

6 81 

1 67 

1 68 

Hydrogen chloride 

404 

6 41 

6 93 

1 86 

2 02 

Benzene 

4 20 

7 84 

8 42 j 

1 87 

2 01 

Propyl Acetate 

4 67 

8 42 

9 31 

180 

198 


It will be seen that the ontioal volumes of helium and 
hydrogen give abnormally high values for the ratio 
'«/'». whilst the ratio <r,/<r, based on the parachor 
for these substances is more nearly in agreement with 
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that found for more complex molecules This may 
be due to the unxisually large forces between the 
molecules of hydrogen and helium due to the presence 
of two electrons only m the outer shell , in most 
other substances the outer shell of each atom contains 
eight electrons and the intennolocular fmces are 
correspondingly modihcd Hence the jiaiachor, m 
which some attempt is made to allow for the effect 
of internal pressure on the volume occupied by a 
gram molecule of a liquid gives a rather bettor 
parallelism with the viscosity data than does the 
cntical volume The imcertaintios involveil in the 
data and m the hypotheses used m the calculation 
of diameters are large and must be borne in mind 
when attempting to inteipret the ratios given m the 
last column of the table Iho abnormality of the 
critical volumes of hydrogen and helium is, however, 
80 great that I think it must be regarded as real 

S SOODI-N 

Birkbeck College, 

London, E U 4 


A Method of obtaining Stages In the Life-history 
of the Liver Fluke for Class Purposes 

Thf life history of the liver fluke [fasciola hepa 
ftco) was described by A P Thomas in Q / M .S’ ,Loiui , 
vol 23, N S , 1883 He succeeded in rearuig expori 
mentally the early stages of the complicated life history 
of this parasite by collet ting eggs fiom the gall bladder 
of shee]> bringing about their hatchmg uniler suitable 
conditions, and infecting the molluscan host, Ltm 
nceus truncatuhis, from which he obtained both ledise 
and cercansB, usmg the latter for the infe< tion of young 
lambs His methods, however, are not suitable for 
class demonstration owing to the difficulty nowadays 
of getting the eggs of the fluke from heavily mfeoted 
sheep 

During the past two years I have u8e<l a simpler 
method It is generally possible to obtain from the 
local abattoir a few specimens of adult flukes either 
alive or deati The flukes should bo weisheil free from 
bile and mucus Each specimen is then dissected 
under the Zeiss binocular dissecting microscope and 
the contents of the uterus emptied into a flat bottomed 
u atch glass Some of the eggs will be yellow m colour 
and are suitable for hatching experiments, others are 
white and should be discard^ The yellow eggs sink 
to the bottom of the water, and when a si^cient 
number have been extracted, the fluke tissues and 
clouded water are pipetted off Repeated washing 
loaves the eggs in a clear fluid The development of 
the eggs can be studied under the microscope from day 
to day Every few days the water should oe changed 
Wammg of the hatching of the eggs is given by the 
appearance of ciha and of the X-shaped eye spot At 
first the young embryo squirms up and down withm 
the egg shell, Wt about the last day before hatdhmg 
It turns round as if trying to fln<Lthe exit The period 
of development vanes with the temperature , in spring 
it 18 about a month, but is less m warmer weather Tlie 
eggs hatch m batches m the morning and the larvee 
are phototropic By the same evemng all are dead 
unless they have found a host 

As soon as possible after hatching, a specimen of 
Limnceua truncatulits is mtroduced mto the dish In 
a short time it acts as a focus around which the nura 
cidia swarm The actual penetration can be watched 
under the Zeiss bmocular Large numbera of the 
larvae fix themselves to the tentacles, head, and mantle 
of the snail, so tbat the unfortunate and apparently 
unconscious mollusc is bnstlmg with wbite threads, 
which show up well against its dcu-k skin As many 
aa sixty were counted on one snail, and this does not 
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include those which entered the pulmonary chamber 
and were lost to view The larvae bore like screws, 
and take from fifteen minutes to an hotu or mote to 
disappear within the snail 

bpecmiens of Limrupua x>reserved at this period and 
afterwards sectioned show the miracidia entering the 
body, while snails killed after an mterval of two or 
three weeks exhibit the sporocyst and re<ha stages 
Many of the miraridia do not develop , Thomas says 
they must enter the pulmonary chamber or body 
cavity anil that they do not develop in the foot I 
have, however, found them in the kidney, dorsal body 
wall of the hoatl and sides of the foot 1 homas also 
states that few snails survive three weeks of artificial 
infection, but I have had no deaths as the result of 
infection, however heavy Snails were infected this 
year on Mar 11, and are still alive and active 

N B EAI.K8 

Zoology Department, 

University of Reading, 

May 3 


Parasitism In Relation to Pupation In 
Lacllla sericata Melg 

In Natvhb of April 19, p 698, Iloldaway and Evans 
make reference to the stage in which the hibernation 
of Lttctlta ameata Meig takes place Iheir obsorva 
tions show that although “ both larvie and pupana 
were recovered from the soil surroundmg baits exposed 
m the autumn and examined towards the end of the 
season ”, that 87 4 to 02 2 per cent of these pupana 
(plus larvae pupated within eight days of collection) 
were parasitised From these facts it is evident that 
m Toulouse, I ranee, from which station the letter is 
addressed, the normal mode of hibernation of LucUia 
aencaia, excluding the influence of parantiam, is m the 
larval stage, and thus is similar to that found bv me 
m North Wales m 1928-1020 (Naturf, May 18, 1929, 
vol 123, p 759) In the latter cose, and again last 
winter, wnen observations on the hibernation of 
LucUia aericata have been confiiined, not a single 
puparium appeared among the hibematmg larvae 
This fact at first appears strikmg, since Holdaway 
and Evans found hibernatmg pupana which did not 
leld paiasites It should, however, be noted that 
was dealmg with larvie obtamed direct from living 
sheep, and not woth larvae from ext>osed baits as was 
the case in the work of Holdaway and Evans It 
proved very sigmhcant that from tlie 5622 laivae ob- 
tained periodically from hvmg sheep during the survey 
m the summer 1928, and from the many batches of 
larvae obtamed from similar sources throughout the 
summer 1929, no parasite was bred This fact no 
doubt explams the absence of stunulated pupation 
among the hibematmg larvae, and thus, as negative 
evidence, supports the observations of Holdaway and 
Evans that pupation among hibematmg larvae is 
stimulated by parasitism 

Further, the complete absence of pupana among 
these non parasitised hibematmg larvae upholds the 
view that in the observations of Holdaway amd Evans 
the pupana present which did not yield parasites had 
been previously stimulated to pupate by a secretion 
or other factor operative dunng the opposition of the 
parasite, which oviposition had been non productive 
The absence, or the extraordmary rare occurrence, 
of parasitism among larvae of Lucilta aenoata obtamed 
from the living host will, no doubt, prove an important 
factor m the success of Alyaia mandueator Pans m the 
biological control of blow files The living she^ will 
obviously be a constant and important source of 
unparasitised larvae The reason for this iimtiunity 
cannot be the absence of the parasite tiom the 
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localities from which the larvae were obtamed for 
specimens of Alyna numducator have been observed 
m quantity near camon m several distncts m North 
Wcdes On the other hand, it is well known that the 
primary attraction of this parasite is the chemo- 
tropic action of camon, hence it would appear that a 
live sheep attacked by larvae of Lwt%Ua aeneata offers 
no attraction for ovipositmg females of Alyata man- 
duoator, and thus the larvae m this environment escape 
the attauiks of the parasite 

W Maldwyn Davies 

Umversity College of North Wales, 

Bangor 

Coloured Glass as a Deterrent to House Files 

Last autumn wo received an mquiry from Mr L 
Macqueen Douglas, of Newpark, Mid Calder, Mid 
lothian, who asked us whether we had any data oon- 
oenung the action of coloured glass on house flies 
In his experience coloured class, especially blue, acted 
08 a deterrent, and he was using it in the construction 
of abattoirs, etc At that time wo were unable to 
obtain any further information upon the subject 
On the appearance in Natuee of April 6 of the letter 
from Messrs Filkmgton Bros , who stated that re<l 
and yellow are the best deterrents and that blue and 
green are not nearly so effective, I communicated 
these facts to Mr Douglas He rephetl stating that 
he had earned his experunents somewhat further, and 
that from his expenence blue glass is to be preferred 
to yellow for two reasons First, ho found that the 
blue glass was completely effective m preventing the 
development of flies , and secondly, that the blue glass 
does not give an oflensive look to the meat, while 
yellow glass gives it an unhealthy looking colour which 
from a commercial pomt of view is highly objectionable 

I might add that Mr Douglas’s expenence of 
abattoirs tuid their construction is very extensive 
A D Buohanae Smith 

Kmg's Buildings, 

West Mams Boad, 

University of Edmburgh, May 1 


Messes PiutrNGTON Beos , in Natuee of April 6, 
raise an interestiiu pomt regardmg house flies and 
their dislike of light of certam hues The following 
observations, made during September of last year, 
m^ be of interest 

'iVo similar small rooms were roof glased, one with 
on^ary rolled plate, the other with a propnetary 
heat absorbing glass transmittmg bluish green hght 
Ventilators m the two rooms gave insects equal 

r ortumties for ingress, but at the end of a fortmgbt 
numbers of insects m the rooms were so obviously 
unequal that a count was made, with the foUowmg 
result 


Type of Insect 

Under Ciesr OUh 

Under Blnlib 
Clieen Olssi 

Flies 

19 

8 

Moths 

4 

1 

Wasps 

4 

0 

Spiders 

3 

0 


It ifliould be added that, durmg hot weather, the 
maximum air temperature m the room glazed with 
roUed'plate was usually 5® or 0® F greater than that 
m the other room Tliere was also a marked deflci- 
ency of mfra-red radiation beneath the bluish green 
glass which may partly account for the results ob- 
tained H. B Bboeett 

Buildmglleseaich Station, 

Watford 


Nutritive Value of Elm Tree Bark 

In the water meadows opposite my home in 
Chalfont St Peter several elm trees were blown 
down by last wmter’s gales The horses and cows 
grazmg on these meadows spent much of their time 
m ohewmg off the bark of the boughs of the fallen 
trees, although there was abundant young grass 
growmg on the meadows all through the last months 
of a mild wmter 

Interested by this fact, I put two lots of seven 
mice, just weaned from well fed, healthy mothers of 
known stock, on a diet of white bread and water, and 
to one lot I gave some elm tree twiw every few 
days The mice gnawed the bark off the twigs At 
the end of seven weeks these mice had gamed 46 gm , 
while the oontrol lot had gamed only 22 gm m 
weight X-ray photographs showed no difference m 
the Imes of ossification of the bones m the two lots, 
so that the bark was not eaten for the sake of vitamin 
D This might be thought to be deficient m wmter 
grass owing to the low mtensity of the short ultra 
violet rays of the sun The fur of the mice which 
ate the bark had a sleaker appearance 

Leonaed Hill 


Ionisation In Nitrogen 

Exteeiments on corona discharge m carefully 
purified nitrogen at low pressures show that the 
mobility of the negative earners is much lower than 
that found for electrons by Townsend and Bailey 
(Phil Mag, December 1021), as is shown by the 
followmg table 

jr/j> -p 

From 10 to 40 4 4 x 10* Townsend and Bailey 

26 1 2 0 X 10* Corona Expenments 

20 9 0 X 10* 

16 6 7 X 10* 

electric force m volts per cm 
«= mobility m cm per sec per volt per cm 
Smoe Townsend and Bailey’s experiments show that 
electrons retain their high mobility for a considerable 
time, the earners cannot all be electronic The 
greatest possible proportion of electrons present 
vanes approximately linearly from 0 026 when XJp 
(at the surface of the inner cylinder) is 350 to 0 012 
when Xflp is 200 J H Beucb 

Electrical Laboratory, 

Oxford, April 23 


Undercurrenta In the Strait of Gibraltar 

In view of the lively discussion of the undercurrents 
m the Strait of Gibraltar durmg recent years, some 
observations made by H M Surveymg Ship QMfinoh 
(Lieut Commander F H Walter) m 1906 with the 
Ptlsbury Current Meter, where I was servmg as Semor 
Assistant Surveyor, may be of mteiest They were not 
published, smee they were not taken under good con- 
ditions, but they are amply sufficient to show that at 
a position N 63® W (True), 7 miles from Cape Spartel, 
the current between the surface and 200 fathoma was 
easterly and weak , below 200 fathoms it began to 
turn to the west, and observations between 260 and 
290 fathoms showed currents of more thm 6 knots 
flowmg nearly west True It is hoped that it win bo 
possible to publish the observations m full, shortly 
H P Douqlas 
(Rear-Admiral, and 
Hydrographer of the Navy). 

Hydrographic Department, 

Admirals, 

London, 8 w,l, 

April 17 
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Josiah Wedg^wood and his Influence on the English Pottery Industry 


ByS R 

I N order to understand the state of the wttery I 
industry of Britain at the time Wed wood 
took up hiB labours, it is necessary to go back to a 
period some forty years before his birth in 1730 
At this time the products of the Staffordshu^ 

i iottenes consisted of heavy, coarse ware made of 
ooal clays in the form of platters, drinkmg and 
cookmg pots, butter pots, and similar articles 
These were crudely made, usually on the potter’s 
wheel, ornamented in an elementary way, if at all, 
and glazed imperfectly by means of raw lead pre- 
parations such as galena 

One great exception, indicative of the change to 
come, must be made on behalf of the secret manu- 
factory of the brothers Elers, natives of Nuremberg, 
who had come over from Amsterdam and developed 
a new kind of ware at Bradwell Wood, near 
Burslem They manufactured a fine red stone 
ware out of carefully prepared local clay, the 
articles being lathe turned whilst partially dry, 
ornamented with apphed designs of sharp outhne, 
and finally salt glaz^ These new methods ulti- 
mately became diffused in the neighbourhood, 
with some loss in effect for the time bemg, but an 
enormous stimulus to progress, by the efforts of 
the elder Astbury 

Astbury’s use of washes of finer clays marked 
the begmmng of a hne of development which led to 
vanous forms of ornamentation, engobes, and 
glazes of composite and infinitely superior charac- 
ter The uses of various lead compounds, feldspar, 
borax, and other glaze components began to be 
explored and their quahties modified by a pre 
hminary fusion or fnttmg 

The advantages of flmt in adnuxture with both 
bodies and glazes soon came mto prominence Its 
preparation by dry grindmg, following calcination, 
led to many cases of what we know now as sihcosis , 
this danger was reduced verv markedly by a pamter 
named Benson, who mtroauced the wet grmdmg 
process Later improvements in the apphcation 
of water and wind power and the use of miU 
runners of chert, a fairly pure form of sihca, in 
place of gramte, take us down to the early careers 
of Brmdley and Wedgwood 
Other notable advances were m connexion with 
plaster of Paris moulds, the use of the red clay 
colour trials of Thomas and John Wedgwood in 
controlhng the firing of ovens, an moreasmg appre 
ciation and importation of ball clay and pipe-clay 
from the south of England, the use of the shp kiln, 
and the mtroduotion of biscmt firing (that is, 
separate firing of the body before apphcation of 
the glaze) by Enoch Wood , this at a time when 
Wedgwood had already launched out in his early 
partnership with Harrison and Alders 
By this time, a coarse cream earthenware, white 
or greyish-white and red stoneware and tc^iseshell 
ware, were the staple of the distnct The field was 
set for great advances, but the master-hand was 
lacking, and trade was even dechmng, owing to 
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Hind 

the competition of Delft or Dutch enamelled 
pottery, which was being imported m large quan- 
tities in 1769, the year in which Wedgwc^ com- 
menced operations as a master potter 

So much, as the briefest of summanes, must 
servo as an indication of the outward circumstances 
in which Josiah Wedgwood commenced his great 
work A few details as to his early life will serve 
as a shght guide to his reaction to these conditions 
Born the thirteenth child of a master potter in 
modest circumstances in Burslem, he received such 
education as could be obtamed in the local schools 
This, however, only lasted until his tenth year, 
when his father died and he was put to work as a 
potter under his eldest brother Thomas He 
appears to have had the instincts of an artist and 
a craftsman even at this early age, and became a 
proficient thrower A violent interruption in the 
form of an attack of virulent smallpox laid him 
low after two years and this left after-effects, 
notably a weakness in the nght knee, which 
ultimately led to the amputation of his leg Re- 
turmng to work, he soon found that he could not 
contmue ‘ throwing,’ and had to turn his mmd to 
other branches of the work The variety thus en- 
forced, coupled with the suffenng and meditation 
incident on his illness and its after effects, must 
have assisted the godly disciphne of his mother in 
developing a noble and imaginative character, 
whose great and indeed sole objective was to 
excel in his craft 

Wedgwood’s mind having a strong expenmental 
bent, and his brother havmg no desire to widen 
the scope of his manufactures, Josiah at the close 
of his apprenticeship threw in his lot with Hamson 
and Alders, owners of a small pottery, and later 
with a more pr^essive potter named Whieldon of 
Fenton Low Even this period was not unmter- 
rupted by illness, which only appears to have tem- 
pered the true steel of the young potter, and left his 
energies unabated By now (1769) he had studied 
every branch of the manufacture of ordinary 
pottery and even its sale , bemg impatient of 
further restriction, he commenced business at the 
Ivy House, Burslem, having engaged a second 
cousm, 'Thomas Wedgwood Thomas had previ- 
ously been a potter at Worcester and afterwards 
became his cousin’s partner m the manufacture of 
‘ useful ’ ware, chiefly the improved cream ware. 
The business grew rapidly, potters were trained to 
the improved methods, and by 1763 the need for 
increased accommodation had become so pressing 
that Wedgwood took over the Bnok House Works 
(Bell House), Burslem His close apphcation to 
every detail of manufacture, improvements result- 
ing from constant experiment and subdivision of 
labour, resulted in what, in those days, was nothing 
less than mass production 

Havmg established his manufacturing umt on 
sound hne^, Wedgwood now turned more and more 
of his attention to organising his connexion with 
X2 
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the outeide world An lUnees due to a further 
injury to his leg on the way to Liverpool led to a 
long stay m that town and a fnendehip with 
Thomas Bentley, out of whioh developed a partner- 
ship which reheved Wedgwood of a great part of 
the exploitation of his wares Bentley gr^ually 
transformed his business from that of a general 
merchant and exporter to that of pottery merchant 
solely WedCTOtxi and Bentley ultimately went 
into partnership in ornamental wares The latter 
transferred to London and supervised the sales of 
Wedgwood ware in the Court circle, also managing an 
extensive decorating works in London He secured 
artistic and other services and was a constant fnend 
and adviser to his partner on almost every phase of 
the joint enterprise 

At this pen^ Wedgwood entered into arrange- 
ments with Sadler and Green of Liverpool, with 
respect to the pnnting of outlmes of on glaze 
decoration accormng to the transfer method de 
vised by Satiler These outhnes were afterwards 
filled m by hand The method was later extended 
to include the whole decoration Sadler and Green 
also possessed enamel kilns of their own for fixmg 
such decoration, and did a thriving trade by buying 
ware, particularly from the Liverpool potteries, 
decoratmg it and reselhng 

By the time these developments had taken place, 
Wedgwood’s improved cream ware had become an 
important article of commerce, restored the export 
tre^e of Great Britam m pottery and been accoraed 
Royal patronage, m honour of which it was hence- 
forth known as Queen’s ware A further expan 
Sion of accommodation was necessary, resulting m 
the purchase of a new site, and the erection of \^at 
was then a model factory and village at Etruna, 
near Hanley The Burslem potteries were still 
retained 

Wedgwood had also meanwhile been actively 
engaged in the improvement of local conditions, 
notably m taking a prominent part in the develop 
ment of means of road and canal transport, and he 
reaped the benefit in the then ideal situation of his 
new works 

A new era of prospenty now opened up The 
cream ware attamed the height of its pertection 
Exports to every part of Eurom and to America 
continued to grow Catherine II of Russia com- 
missioned the manufacture of a stupendous set of 
table ware amounting to 962 pieces A large 
number of these had to be specially modelled, and 
the plates and dishes were embellished, besides the 
normal nm decorations, with hundreds of pamtings 
of English castles and mansions Great use was 
made of the camera luoida m securing these views 
It IS doubtful whether this form of ornamentation 
can be considered to be m keeping with Wedg- 
wood’s excellent and restrained taste in decoration, 
but as a work of art, largely intended for show 
purposes, the set was ceortainly a wonderful achieve- 
ment A number of pieces corresponding to those 
of the set were also made for other purposes, but 
without the frog badge which was ordered as part 
ot the original decoration 

Wedgwood’s service to Enghsh pottery went 
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much further than such improvements m service- 
able ware as have been touched upon He saw 
possibihties in ceramic products, of elevating the 
whole tone of artistic appreciation in the country 
and abroad In his jasper body, a umque com- 
position requiring great skill in manufacture, but 
yielding the finest results, he saw the possibihty of 
reproducing works of art at a cost which would 
render their wide dissemination a practical propo- 
sition Ceramics was to become to the arts as the 
invention of pnnting to the sciences Space will 
not permit of any but the bnefest reference to the 
Imes this development took 

Excellent books exist to show the success he 
achieved Wedgwood concentrated on every avail- 
able source of artistic matenal, books of drawings 
from the antique, collections of cameos and gems, 
and the original works of a large number of artists, 
amongst whom Flaxman, Hackwood, Webber, and 
Tassie are pre eminent 

The black basalt body had been improved to the 
point of making it an admirable medium for busts 
and vases The jasper body, normally translucent 
and white, a delicate body of which the chief con 
stituent was cawk or barium sulphate, was con- 
trolled as to translucency, the s^ial difficulties 
encountered in its firing were overcome after 
lengthy experiments, and blue, green, yellow, hlac, 
and black bodies were prepared from it by suitable 
additions of colouring oxides , and their agree- 
ment with one another in firing shrinkage ensur^ 

The moulding of cameos, first « ith plaster moulds, 
was replaced by the use of the techmcally more 
perfect, but more troublesome moulds of fired clay- 
ware, and ultimately the finest results m coloured 
backgrounds were attamed by the substitution of 
coloured washes or engobes for the solid coloured 
bodies The use of the improved lathe was called 
m to add fluting, chequer, and other effects The 
pnncipal uses to which the new combination of 
matenals and techmque were put, lay in bas rehef 
ornament on ornamental ware of all descriptions, 
portrait cameos, medallions, vases, plaques, and 
panels for fireplaces and cabinet-work The most 
famous, if not notonous, apphcation lay in white 
;^per ornaments on the famous cobalt blue ground 
Perhaps the most beautiful to the modem eye are 
the few existmg examples of low rehef classical orna- 
ment in white on the white ground Undoubtedly, 
the moet remarkable and difficult examples are the 
copies of the Portland or Barbenni Vase 

A few words, even in such an incomplete account 
as this, must be devoted to Wedgwood’s association 
with the scientific men of his day Throughout his 
life he maintained as close a contact as possible 
with the progress of chemical and physical science 
He was a regular corresTOndent wfth Pnestley and 
Darwin (Wedgwood and Darwm were both grand- 
parents of Charles Darwin), and well known to the 
fraternity of the Royal Society, to which he was 
elected for his clay shnnkajge pyrometer This was 
developed out of his experiments on controlling the 
heat in his ovens, and it remained for long unnvalled 
for the purpose 

JoBiah Wedgwood made notable contnbutions 
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to our knowledge of glazes, colours, decorations, worthy contributions to that development Never- 
saggars, and m fact practically every department of theless, it is clear that he was their acknowledged 
pottery manufacture It must be admitted that leader and a man of the greatest generosity and 
the times and conditions to which he was born con- natural ability 

smred together to favour a rapid development of He died in January 1795 after a life dogged by 
the pottery industry, and that other men of his ill health, but inspired to the last with the creative 
day, Spode and Turner, for example, also made enthusiasm of his craft 


The Importance of Cataclasms in Evolution * 


By Dr G 

A CATACLASM 18 the result of an exceptional 
drought, flood, heat, cold, volcanic dis 
turbance, or change in constituents of atmosphere 
or ocean, or other change in environment which 
over a large area is fatal to all species or individuals 
savmg those which are exceptionally provided, 
quantitatively or quahtatively, so as to survive 
the ordeal This definition is in strict agreement 
with Southey’s use of the word in 1834 (Oxford 
Diet ) We may consider the essential phenomenon 
of a cataclasm as the reduction, by some violent 
happening, of a populous region of earth or sea to 
sterile emptiness, which is repopulated by the few 
survivors of the disaster f Destruction may come 
upon all living beings from a volcano, or from a 
voloamc wave upon land and freshwater organisms, 
or from a pandemic disease upon only a smgle group 
of animals 

Darwm recognised the importance of the cata 
clasm, but he rarely emphasised it, probably 
because diluvial doctrines nad so long held the 
field It IS now generally overlooked in theoretical 
discussions The possibility of a given species 
character or individual variation having survival 
value 18 commonly discussed from the pomt of view 
only of normal environment, without recognising 
that eschatological environment has equal or 
greater importance m the selection of races, and in 
regard to many characters must have been the only 
decisive factor 

If a small heritable quantitative or qualitative 
difference can lead to the survival of an mdividual 
in a cathohe danger which destroys all individuals 
of the species not endowed with such a difference, 
then, though the danger recurs but once in 60,000 
years, that difference must eventually be stereo 
typed as a character of the species In the inter 
vemng 60,000 years of peace many successful 
variations may take place which do not mclude this 
saving difference, but they are pruned by the next 
similar cataclasm, the survivors of which will agam 
all conform to type Thus cataclasmic selection 
may enforce specific characters which are normally 
useless 

The position may be illustrated by considering 
at length the brief argument on the giraffe’s neck 
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m the sixth edition of the “ Origm of Species ”, 
recalled to notice by Pycraft’s mteresting essay m 
Setence Progress for January last Darwm says 
“ The mdividuals which were the highest browsers 
and were able during dearths to reach even an 
inch or two above the others, will often have 
been preserved ” The value of the passage is 
that it explams how, m the face of umversal 
death, a very small quantitative advantage may 
save the individual In normal times a giraffe 
with a nock two inches longer might gather 1 per 
cent more leaves than his brother and be perhaps 
jf per cent better nourished , and the advocaius 
dtabolt 18 m his rights when ho claims that this 
would have no survival value In the groat dearth, 
when all on the ground is oaten and the trees 
are stripped up to the full height that the tallest 
giraffes can reach, all must die of starvation Yet 
u half a dozen gmaffes now come who can reach two 
inches higher, they will find two mehes of untouched 
leaves on every tree, and they alone may survive, 
to transmit then* shghtly longer necks to their 
progeny after the cataclasm $ 

On these premises, there is httle positive advan- 
tage to the progeny m having a long neck , the 
advantage in a dearth is m havmg a longer neck 
than the rest of the population At the next 
similar cataclasm the survivors would bo those 
with necks two inches longer than the now increased 
usual maximum of neck, and the survivors of the 
second cataclasm would transmit necks two mcre- 
ments lonpr than those of the original population 
In a dearth, two mehes added to the mean or modal 
length of neck might add, perhaps, a few hours to 
the duration of dearth required to kill off the herd , 
but the deviational excess of the length of neck m 
a smgle mdividual may ensure his sohtary survival 
through another month of dearth If this devia 
tional excess be heritable, we have-it enforced on 
the post cataclasmal population as an example of 
what we may term ^futile ’ evolution , defining 
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‘ utile ’ evolution as that which enables the species 
to populate aui environment where it could not 
otherwise have lived (Futility in evolution, not 
oataclasmal, is shown by the useless height of the 
‘ canopy ’ in forests the trees of which have long been 
forest-trees, competing each against his neighbour * 
In human affairs, competition between nations has 
produced alike the evolution of manufactunng 
machinery, which is utile, and the evolution of 
battleships, which is futile ) 

Of the survivors who had been exMsed to the 
Black Death m London many would have been 
selected for a phj^iologioal difFerenoe which miabled 
them to resist a smgle disease Smce many cen 
tunes of normal environment had not select^ this 
difference, those who possessed it were probably 
infenor men m normal environment The death 
m a war of a disproportionate number of the best 
of the nation is too widely and bitterly beUeved to 
be discussed 

The Black Death killed up to half the population, 
but we are considermg especially cataclasms after 
which not 1 m 1000 is left ahve The problem 

n sented itself in connexion with httoral sponges 
ave mamtamed the thesis * that the evolution 
of the canal system m sponges can be shown to 
result m the contmuously improved separation of 
the expelled water, which is foul and depnved of 
food, from the supply of fresh water taken m the 
accepted sequence of evolution of the canal system 
demonstrably resultmg in a more forcible jet from 
the vent, carrymg the used water farther away 
from the sponge 

On the rooks of Plymouth Harbour mow m pro- 
fusion the sponges Hcdtchcndna, want%a, and 
8ycon Sycon’s well known bottle-brush scheme 
of canals is most easily shown to result m the jet 
(represented by the handle of the bottle-bru^) 
having enormously more power than its tributary 
currents, which pour mto it radially along the 
bristles HoftcAowdno is the sponge m which 
Oriuit discovered sponge -currents he vividly 
described the extraordmary power of the ejection 
ci water from the volcano we vents of the sponge 
With OrantM I have been able to demonstrate to 
fnends a jet some mohes long, several times its 
own length, even from a rather unhappy sponge 
These three sponges live between tide-mar& in 
the surf and the swirl, and the power of their jets 
IS m that environment of absolutely no value to 
them It 18 known that they have hved on similar 
rooks ui those parts for a hundred years with a 
generation every year, and it is reasonably oertam 
that they have so hved for 10,000 years, and prob- 
ably very much longer It seems oertam, on the 
other hand, that their beautifully perfect canal- 
system — so admirable adapted to bring them food 
and oxygen m still water — mttsf be essential to 
them 

These apparent contradictions are reconciled if 
we consider that every now and agam — maybe 
once, maybe a few times m a century — ^the whole 
of that littoral between tide-marks may have every 
on it killed, and perhaps, neariy every hvum 
The most obvious means of death- would 
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seem to be if heavy nun, of the rare mtensity of an 
moh m an hour, were to fall on the rooks dimng the 
two hours of lowest spnng-tide This would cer- 
tainly not happen nearly once a century, but 
extreme heat from the sun at low spnng-tide is 
another possible lethal agency, and m that part of 
the coast low springs are at the time of day when 
heat IB greatest Confinmg ourselves still to 
natural causes, a landslip mi^t conceivably poison 
the water, or mud might, for a tide, cover a long 
stretch of shore 

After such a denudation the sponge population 
would be replaced by the larvae from sponges m 
sheltered submarme caves Of the enormous 
number of larvae from the surf-sponges, a few -will 
fix on every surface withm a long range The 
young sponge m a still, shut m, cave will not grow 
so large or so fast as her sister among the waves, 
but she can hve and grow because or her perfect 
current system, and her larvae can swim to the 
hght, out of the cave, and repopulate the shore 
So that for the next century or so, until the next 
disaster, the rocks will grow thick again with 
Sycon, Qrantxa, and HdUchondrta, which will be 
all descended from a few ill nourished mdividuals 
that at the tune of the cataclasm hved in retreats 
where a imwetful canal-83mtem was necessary to 
life Consequently we find the shore populated 
by httoral sponges with an elaborate anatomy 
which IB useless for httoral existence 

We see, therefore, that oataclasmal selection may 
enforce a character which (1) may be of no benefit 
m normal life , (2) may carry, associated with it, 
characters selected by environment before the 
cataclasm and transmitted because they were 
possessed by the only surviving orgamsm , while 
(3) small quantitative differences may have survival 
value in a cataclasm We may tentatively con- 
sider whether some unsolved zoological problems 
may not be explained by oataclasmal selection 
Prof Poulton * has suggested the mterestum case 
of the whelks of the Bed Crag, which are aU sim- 
steal He has considered the probable explanation 
of this to be that there was a sudden refr^^ation, 
which killed all but one whelk winch happened to 
be smistral, and that her progeny repopulated the 
Crag * Great cold, great neat, and floods are the 
most widely recogni^ depopulatmg .agmioiee m 
our past history it may be permitted, mterroga- 
tively rather than assertively, to sketch some 
possible evolutionary results oi the cataclasms 
such convulsions must have caused 

The mass-wandenngs of lemnungs, and m a less 
d^ree of mice, rats, and squirrels, appear exphoable 
if We assume a mutational madness, the possessors 
of which were the only survivors of their kmd from 
the glaciation of northern Europe, and their 
descendants the only rodents to spread themselves 
over northern Europe when free of ice agam The 
most mexpUoable feature of the wanderings is the 
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lemminm thioynng themselves into the sea 
Darwin^ visualisation of the glacial epoch is 
helpful “ The inhabitants of the more temperate 
remons would at the same time travel southward, 
unless they were stopped by bamers, m which case 
they would pensh ” * Therefore the sane lemmings 
which would not throw, themselves mto thefjordsand 
rivers penshed m the mcreasing cold Wiman* 
descnb^ the state of a modem wandering horde as 
“ a sort of madness ” , may we not conclude that this 
madness was a mutation which had occurred among 
the lemmmgs at the Glacial Epoch? Unafraid, 
the lunatics plunged mto the obstructing lake, and 
because it was mostly frozen got safely across, and 
eontmued their lunatic wanderings over insane 
distances which brought them mto gentler climates 
where they were able to live and produce young 
lemmings with lunacy inherited from both parents 
When the ice had passed these were selected agam, 
because only the lunatics made the return journey , 
the others stayed south and died as the warmth 
increased On this hypothesis, therefore, m the 
pre glacial and agam m the post glacial generation 
every ancestor of the modem northern lemmmg 
was possessed with a wandering madness 

It 18 worth considermg whether there may not 
have been crises m our own ancestry through which 
no man hved who was not possessed -with the 
appropriate madness, and whether this form of 
oataclesmal selection may not explam some 
features m human psychology , particularly, per 
haps, m the behaviour of a crowd On the other 
hand, the great drought m the central steppes of 
Eurasia, which drove our ancestors to migrate with 
their herds over thousands of miles of wolf-hunted 
plains, may account for the difference in abihty for 
Bustamed concerted action between the descendants 
-of the stationary Mediterranean races and those of 
the mi^nts t 

The^ ordeal by fire ’ is one which must have left 
its mark m countries whore forest-fires or prairie- 
fiires are common, and where, therefore, durmg the 
Mes, from time to time a succession of wind- 
changes will have extended the conflagration until 
the whole great forest was burned J Weigelt * 
says that one of the chief causes of mortality among 
larger ammals escapmg a fire is their bemg crushed 
to death by fellow-animals m the stamps Is it 
possible that the extraordinary lateral spread of 
the horns of some buffaloes and oxen has enabled 
their ancestors m such a crisis to survive those of 
the herd whose horns curved njiward or forward ? 



I am told that m Austraha the first sign of a fire 
m the forest is the escape of the wmged things — 
birds and insects This gives another reason for 
dehoate olfactory organs m insects, equally cogent 
with sex or food 

In Austraha every tree and bush is burned, and 
nothing remains but hot ashes — through which the 
seedlmg eucalypti nse to refill the long swath m 
the forest But m Siam and India the old teak- 
trees stand, and in Honduras the mahogany trees, 
and Pinchot • says that in the Umted States, 
“ Trees whose thick bark or abundant seeding gives 
them pocuhar powers of resistance, frequently 
owe their exclusive possession of vast areas purely 
to the action of fire ” In such resistant trees 
bees nests might be unbumed even if all the bees 
were killed by the smoke Is it conceivable that 
the use of wax for the cells by social bees, instead 
of sahval cement, has had the survival advantage 
of protecting the pupm from the poisonous vapours 
of the forest fire which suffocate the adults of the 
hive ? 

Is it possible that the high development of the 
spleen, which can now save the life of a man after 
moderate poisoning by carbon monoxide, may have 
been forc^ upon mammals by forest and prairie 
fires * It must bo remember^ that for selective 
efficiency these disasters need not be frequent if 
they are terribly mortal 

Dr Q S Carter has recently explained' his 
mterestmg theory that fishes took to Meathing aur 
because of the lack of oxygen in tropical swamp- 
water I am not aware whether the descendants 
of any freshwater fish in the Carboniferous OTOoh 
were represented as freshwater fish m the Terti 
ary rocks A prton it would seem possible that 
with the enormous extent of stagnant tropical 
swamps at the time of the coal measures, all their 
aquatic mhabitants which were not air-breath- 
mg were suffocated, and so the sole descendants 
of carboniferous fresh waters may be the land 
animals 

I will touch very hghtly on the question that 
mterests me very much — the probability, when we 
find an enormously numerous and powerful group, 
such as the insects or the birds, predominantly of 
one design, that their ancestors went through some 
deadly ordeal in a fairly advanced stage of their 
history, from which only one (or very few) species 
survived, so that the orders and famihes of the 
group are variations on a highly specialised ancestor 
^e general scheme of whose struotttre is preserved 
Elsewhere I have suggested * that mthe case of the 
insects the ordeal was the violent fioodmg of the 
land (cataclysm) in Tomdonian times, from which 
one or possibly two or three species of insects were 
the only land animals to survive The Silunan 
fossil evidence is now considered by entomologists 
to be negative, but on the other band they find it 
difficult to ei^lain the insects of the Carboniferous 
and Upper Devonian without assuming a long 
history behind them ' 

For ihe birds— is it possiUe that tiieir mrdeal was 
a sudden^velopment of rapid movement in fiesh- 
eaihig ntammaw, which maasaored every bird 
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(excluding ostnohee, penguine, and so on) except 
the one species which hi^ learned to perch on a 
fine twig f 1 am too ignorant to ]udge or discuss 
this question, and am conscious that we have 
touched above on many questions as to which I 
am culpably ignorant, and seek and expect cor 
reotion My object, m thus inviting personal 
humiliation, has been to ask each biologist whether, 
m the groups of which be has knowledge, the 
recognition of cataclasmal selection may not ex- 


plam otherwise inexphcable charactenstics, as it 
appears to me to do m the littoral sponges 
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Obituary 


Db Jambs Watbeston 

rriHE death of James Waterston, which occurred 
-L on April 28, some weeks after a serious opera 
tion, IS a severe blow to applied no less than to 
systematic entomology For many years past 
Waterston’s entomological interests, though largely 
concerned with the British Mallophaga (bird hce) 
and with the Siphonaptera (fleas), had centred chiefly 
m the, usually minute, Hymenoptera known com 
prehenmvely as Chalcidoidea, many of which are of 
extreme importance as being in the larval state 
parasitic in caterpillars destructive to crops, in the 
pests of stored gram, and m other harmful insects 
such as tsetse mes 

Born at Paisley on Feb 7, 1879, Waterston was 
educated at George Watson’s College and the Uni 
versity of Edinburgh, where he graduated, with 
honours, in divinity, philosophy and science, and 
afterwards proceeded to his doctorate in the latter 
subject After spending some years in the ministry 
of the Free Church of Scotland, during which he 
pubhshed many papers on ectoparasites, Waterston 
resigned his living in the Shetlands, and, in April 
1914, joined the staff of the Imperial Bureau of 
Entomolo^ , his interest in and work upon the 
Chalcidoidea date from this period In May 1917, 
after receiving a temporary commission in the 
R A M C , Waterston was appointed entomologist 
to the Malana Commission, Salomca, being after 
wards mentioned in dispatches and demobilised 
after the Armistice with the rank of captam On 
May 20, 1920, he left the service of the Imperial 
Bureau of Entomology and entered that of the 
Trustees of the Bntisn Museum, in which at the 
time of his death he occupied the position of as 
Sistant keeper (first class) in the Department of 
Entomidogy 

A good all round zoologist, capable botanist, and 
strenuous and enthu^astio worker at the groups of 
insects which more especially appealed to him, 
Waterston was also a probfio wnter, and, common 
omg m the year 1903, published no fewer than one 
hundred and sixty-four entomologieal papers 
While the majority of these more particularly 
concern the systematiSt, the hst includespamphlets 
on fleas and lice (in the British Museum “ l^nomic ” 
sales), and a valuable paper on the bionomics of 
sand &e8 {Phkbotomvs), issued m 1922 as one of 
the results of his field expenence m Macedonia 
Among the projects abruptly terminated by Water- 
ston’s untimely death is a monograph of the Bntish j 
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Mallophaga, for which a portion of the text and 
many of the illustrations had already been prepared 
Watorston’s wide knowledge was ever at the ser- 
vice of those who sought his aid, and few of those 
who did so and found him at work at his table in 
South Kensington can fail to have been struck with 
his marvellous gifts as a dissector of tmy insects 
To see him disarticulate, and display on a micro- 
scope sbde, the mouth-parts or gemtaha of a Chalcid, 
which itself measured but a milhmetre or two in 
length , was a lesson in technique not easily forgotten 
E E Aitstbn 


Mr Huoh S R Elliot 
By the lamentable aeroplane accident which 
occurred at Hampton in Middlesex on May 6, an 
able and popular wnter on scientific and philo- 
sophical subjects has been removed from our midst 
at the early age of forty mne years Mr Hugh 
Samuel Roger EUiot was born on April 3, 1881 
His father was the Hon H F H Elliot, son of the 
third Earl of Minto , and he himself was a cousin 
of the present earl Ho was educated at Eton and 
at Tnnity College, Cambridge But his career at 
Cambndge was cut short through the outbreak of 
the South Afncan War in 1899, when he obtained a 
commission in the Coldstream Guards 

On leaving the army in 1902, Mr Elhot devoted 
himself largely to scientific and philosophicalstudies 
His first considerable literary undertaking was to 
edit the two volumes of “ The Letters of John 
Stuart Mill ”, which appeared in 1910 This piece 
of work he accomplished with conspicuous care and 
thoroughness , and his estimate of Mill’s character 
and achievements in the mtroduction is remarkably 
just and discerning Unfortunately, one can 
scarcely speak m like terms of the book be pubhshed 
two years later, entitled “ Modem Science and the 
Illusions of Professor Bergson” While, no doubt, 
be did succeed in exhibiting some of the weaknesses 
of Bergson’s philosophy, he had too httle patience 
with l^rgsoms mode of thought to appreciate its 
real significance, and his onticism of it was for the 
most part superficial and ineffective He was far 
more at home in the volume he wrote on “ Herbert 
Spencer ”, which was one of a senes edited by Basil 
WiHiams and published in 1917 In his younger 
days he had been a fervent admirer of Spenoa , 
and although, after an mterval of fifteen years, he 
had come to see that much of the * synthetic 
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philosophy ’ was ill founded and false, the book is 
an intei^^ing and sympathetic study of Spencer's 
work and personality A senous blemish in 
Spencer’s evolution theory seemed to Mr Elhot 
to be the assumption of the transmission by 
heredity of acquired characters, an assumption 
which he took to be without justification He 
had already argued to the same effect in the 
introduction he wrote to his translation of 
Lamarck’s" Philosophie Zoologique ’’ This trans 
lation, which was done with great skiU and 
accuraw, appeared in 1914 

Mr Elliot had a rooted contempt for what he 
called ‘ metaphysics ’, which ho stigmatised as “ a 
maze of sesquipedalian verbiage, beyond the reach 
of science to defend or to refute ” Probably he 
got his conception of ‘ metaphysics ’ from the 
treatment in “ First Principles ” of ‘the Unknow 
able ’, which ho regarded as altogether extraneous 
and unnecessary to Spencer’s philosophy as a whole 
He himself defended a thorough going doetrine of 
matenalism, according to which ‘ physical law ’ is 
umversally dominant, and mmd or consciousness is 
‘‘ only an inert accompaniment of material cerebral 
changes” In his later volume, ‘‘ Modern Science 
and Materialism ”, which was published in 1919, 
he was, however, compelled to modify to some 
extent his earber view 

Mr Elhot was a forcible and trenchant writer , 
his books and essays were always readable, oven 
when they failed to carry conviction He was 
happier in expounding scientific thooricjs than in 
criticising philosophical ones , and his articles on 
social and political topics were characterised by 
keen insight and sagacity His materialistic doc- 
trine IS already a spent force , but his survey of 
Spencer’s system and his account of I.amarck’s 
contributions to biology are not likely soon to bo 
forgotten G Dawes Hicks 

Dr P A Waoneb 

The death of Percy Albert Wagner on Nov 11, 
1929, at the early age of forty four years, removed 
from a larger sphere than that of South Africa one 
of the most prominent workers on the economic side 
of geology Conjomtly, the South African School 
of Mines, Freiberg and Heidelberg, contributed to 
the determining of his career Much was aocom- 
phshed in that relatively short life, pnncipally 
among the platinum and diamond deposits of the 
Transvaal, and to a rather lesstextent in the geology 
and mineral resources of South-West Afma, for 
Dr Wagner seldom strayed in his investigations 
beyond the southern section of the contment His 
Memoirs on the “ Fides-Stavoren Tinfielda ” (1921), 
on the “ Iron Deposits of the Union of South Africa” 
(1928), and that exceptionally interesting work on 
” The Pretoria Salt pan, a Soda Caldera ” n922), 
are typical examples of the thorough — and also the 
clear and systematic — manner m which the subject 
on hand was treated 

Hie salt-pan formed one of the ‘ Problems ’ dealt 
with in Wagner’s presidential address to the Geologi- 
cal Society of South Africa m 1917 An earlier book 
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on ‘‘ The Diamond Fields of South Africa ”, written 
m 1915 (preceded in 1909 by a volume on the same 
subject published in Berhn), is still a standard work 
of rel^rence “ The Platinum Deposits and Mmes 
of South Africa ”, in which the structure and petro 
graphy of the Bushveld Complex receive all but 
exhaustive treatment, is an outstanding example of 
the minute care with which he handled his subject, 
dealing with it, so far as was possible, from every 
point of view In describing these sulphide ores, 
he was in his element 

Appointed Geologist for the Mineral Survey in 
1918, Wagner left Government service in 1927 to 
undertake consultmg work, chiefly concerned with 
platinum and diamonds, finding it necessary to 
crowd much writmg into time which moat men 
would have considered fully occupied with strictly 
professional matters In his last memoir for the 
Geological Survey, that on the ‘‘ Iron Deposits ”, 
he laments that he had only tv o and a half months 
for the microscopio work and systematising and 
summarising the observations of the preceding ten 
years ‘‘ The Platinum Deposits ” was wntten 
hurriedly, but one looks in vain in either for those 
“ obvious shortcomings ” he saw himself m the 
earlier work The memoir on “ The Geology and 
Mineral Industry of South West Africa ” (1916) is 
a most useful compendium of original observations 
and the publications of other geologists, mostly 
German, but perhaps the broad outlines of strati- 
graphical geology were not altogether Warner’s 
metier, though one feels that had nis bent led him 
in this direction, he would have accomplished much 

As his field work was essentially South African, so 
Dr Wagner’s publications are principally to be 
found in South African journals No paper of his 
appears under the legis of the Geological Society of 
Ijondon or in the Transactions of the Institution of 
Mimng and Metallurgy This is of small moment , 
his reputation was world wide, and even those of 
his profession who had never met him felt a keen 
sense of loss at his untimely death J P 


We regret to announce the following deaths 
Prof John N Cobb, dean of the College of Ifishenes 
at the University of Washington, Seattle, a past presi 
dent of the Pacific Fisheries Society, on Jan 13, aged 
sixty two years 

Mr O C Dudgeon, C B E , formerly consulting 
agncultunst, Ministry of Agriculture, Egypt, well 
known for his mterest m tropical agriculture and 
entomology, on May 4, aged sixty two years 

Prof Stephen A Forbes, since X917 chief of the 
lUmois State Natural History Survey, member of the 
U 8 National Academy of Sciences and past president 
of the Amenoan Entomological Society and of the 
Association of Economic Entomologists, on Mar 13, 
aged eighty five years 

Dr Christine Ladd Franklm, lecturer m psycho 
logy and lomo at Columbia University, and origin 
ator of the theory of colour vision known by her name, 
on Mar S, aged eighty two years 

Prof Max Matthes, director of the University 
Medical Clmio, Kfinigsberg, one of the seoretanes of 
the Q^naan ^ciety for Natural Science and Medi- 
ohM for*^e forthcoiping meetmg m Khnigsberg, On 
Mar 86, aged sixty five years 
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News and Views. 


Thb organisation of the Wedgwood festival, held 
during the past week in Stoke on Trent, hasi been 
remarkably efficient Judgmg by the tremendous 
enthusiasm shown cmd the large attendances m the 
earher items of the seven day programme, the Wedg 
wood bicentenary will leave a lastmg unpiession on 
the minds of many thousands Commencmg with 
suitable religious observances on Sunday, followed by 
a day of which the outstandmg feature was the 
tremendous reception accorded to Prmcess Mary, 
succeedmg days were allotted to transport, ceramics, 
industry, foreign trade, and Staffordshire Through 
out the weekdays the remarkable historical pageant 
has been staged every afternoon in the moat central 
park of the city The pageant was a great work of 
art embodying the musical, historical, and histrionic 
abilities of the district In a prologue and eight 
episodes, the history of the district was illustrated 
from the days when the early Britons stood m fear 
of the Roman legions in their midst up to the present 
day Ferhajia the most mtereating episode of all 
coneemerl the life of the great potter in whose honour 
the celebrations took place Incidents in the life of 
Josiah Wedgwood from the time when, as a youth, 
he worked at the bench as an apprentice, up to the 
latter days, when he had become a great mdustnal 
leader and an honoured man of science, were shown 
with a faithful representation of conditions and 
costumes which made the history hve again 

The modern claims of the pottery industry to world 
wide appreciation were splendidly upheld by an ex 
hibition m Stoke on Trent of the products of some 
seventy firms, amongst whom are some of the most 
famous makers of china, earthenware, tiles, sanitary 
and electrical wares It is confidently cuserted by 
independent witnesses that no exhibition of modem 
pottery of such variety and merit has been staged any- 
where smee the War The display of pottery of histon- 
col interest, exhibited m the Hanley Museum and m 
eluding some of the choicest examples of jasper ware 
from H M the Queen’s oolleotion, was alone worthy 
of a special visit Included m this display we par 
tioularly noted one of the copies of the Portland Vase, 
an encaustic pamted vase thrown by Wedgwood’s 
own hand on the day in 1769 when the Etruna Works 
was formally opened, and a number of portraits m 
oils, of which one of Josiah Wedgwood by Reynolds 
IS probably the most important The Ceramic 
Society, in issiung Part I of its commemorative 
volume, has produced a work of exceptionally varied 
interest Contributions from technical specialists 
the world over deal with a wide variety of important 
questions, whilst the prize essays on the contributions 
of Josiadi Wedgwood to the technical side of the 
pottery industry embody new material of the greatest 
value 

’The openmg on May 15 of the Electnoal Researoh 
Laboratory at the Stourport works of Steatite apd 
Poroelam Products, Limited, is a welcome sign that 
manufacturers now thoroughly recognise the im 
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portance of scientific researoh We agree with the 
remark made by Sir Philip Nash at the ceremony 
that in the future there will probably be a great 
network of international Imes for power transmission 
This would bring power to our mdustnal centres at a 
pnee much cheaper than they can generate it for them 
selves The power must be transmitted at the highest 
possible voltage, and so the manufacture of porcelam 
insulators is necessary for our progress The new 
research laboratory at Stourport is equipped with 
apparatus for testmg both the mechamcal and electneal 
properties of the insulators There is a high voltage 
room, a mechanical laboratory, a fog room, and an 
open-air testmg field The high voltage room covers 
4300 sq ft and is 46 feet high It is equipped with a 
600,000 volt testmg alternator and two 460,000 volt 
testmg transformers A pressure of a million volts 
can be obtamed, and by connecting in oascEwle the 
pressure can be increased 20 per cent In addition, 
an impulse plant in which two high-voltage condensers 
are charged by a umdireotional current enables the 
effect of a direct lightning stroke to bo mutated It 
18 stated that m this way pressures of 1,800,000 volts 
have been obtamed The unidirectional current for 
charging the condensers is obtained from a mechani- 
cal rectifier, which allows a voltage double that 
of the peak voltage of the transformer supplying 
the current for rectification to be obtamed The 
tests are applied to the insulators under normal con 
ditions and imdor artificial ram In ciddition, m the 
special room, mvestigations can be made under 
conditions of heavy fog, mist, salt spray, and artificial 
fouling by solid matter The mist is obtamed by 
suspending the insulators m a refngerator and then 
removmg them to the higher temperature of the 
fog room 

Prof Niels Bohr delivered the fourteenth Faraday 
lecture before the Chemical Society on May 8, the 
title of his discourse being " Chemistry and the 
Quantum Theory ” Prof Bohr said that we owe to 
Faraday a large part of the common basis on which 
chemistry and physios ore to day bemg built , m 
order to appreciate the situation m which we now 
find ourselves, we have to take account of the atti- 
tude of mind charactenstio of physical and chemical 
research Two fundamental discoveries were those of 
the quaiitiun of electricity and the quantum of action, 
characteristic of two different aspects of the atomic 
theory The discovery of the structure of the atom 
gives us a picture of the imits of electnoity, but the 
behaviour of these particles cannot be described by the 
ordmary ideas of meohamos and electnoity ’The dis- 
covery of the quantum of action resulted from a study 
of statistical problems , as soon as we attempt to get an 
idea of what this quantum of action is, apart frpm the 
statiBtioal view, we find it an impossible task Havmg 
referred to quanta of light, and to the modem view of 
the significance of line spectra. Prof Bohr said that 
the problem of utilismg the disoovery of the struc- 
tural umt of the atom m explaining its properties is 
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difficult, for any reference to the mass of a particle 
requires reference to Newton’s classical mechanics 
Interpretation of the properties of elements becomes 
possible if venations m the direction m space of the 
magnetic moment of the electron are postulated 
Progress has depended on the application of the cor 
respondence pnnoiple correlating quantum mechanics 
with classical mechanics, and has bean facihtated by 
the introduction of the concept of wave mechanics 
CoNTiNUiNO, Prof Bohr said that wave mechanics, 
conceived by De Broglie, has provided ns with corro 
lation between the motion of a particle and wave 
propagation The electron is not the wave, nor can 
we discover its paths of motion, but we are able to 
determine whether an electron is or is not there 
Whenever we experiment on an atom, therefore, we 
always find it in one of its stationary states , this 
view of the existence of atoms ui ‘ stationary states ’ 
has been confirmed by every experiment yet ilesigned 
to test it The existence of a quantum of action leads 
to the position that wo cannot obtain any knowledge 
concermng natural phenomena without influencmg 
them by our observation Accordmg to our ordinary 
ideas, the electron has position and momentum, but 
when we attempt to prove that it is at a certam point, 
we find that we cannot do so without affecting its 
momentum Hence wo can never get simultaneous 
knowledge of position and momentum Prof Bohr 
declared that this disability represents something 
quite fundamental , it implies that space and momen 
turn are m some degree mutually exclusive Similar 
limitations are concerned with time and energy , we 
cannot at the same time use the concepts of time and 
of conservation of energy In considermg the station 
ary states of the atom, we are not concerned with 
time, and hence the idea has a large field of applica- 
bility Referring to the work of Dirac, Prof Bohr 
remcu'ked that it is never possible to measure the 
electno moment of a smgle electron The word 
’ electron ’ is losing its simple meaning A large part 
of the progress of physical science has been concerned 
with motion and mechamcs , chemists, who have 
been largely concerned with properties, must follow 
so far as possible the concepts of motion At the 
conclusion of the lecture the president. Prof J F 
Thorpe, presented to Prof Bohr the Faraday Medal, 
the highest honour m the bestowal of the Chemical 
Society 

Mr H a Stuyt’s paper on "The Bavenda”, de 
livered at the Royal Anthropological Institute on May 
13 , and Major Trevor’s paper m the preceding week 
on certam survivals of pre European culture among 
the natives of Rhodesia, were both of noteworthy im 
portonoe in their bearing upon one side of the Zan- 
babwe controversy It has always been somethmg of 
a stumbling-block, to some at least, m the way of the 
complete acceptance of the theory of the native origin 
of the Zimbabwe rums, that while the culture as a 
whole IB distinctly African — a point brought out very 
emphatically by the present exhibition at the British 
Museum — it does embody elements which appear, so 
far as known, something of a departure in Bantu oul 
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ture, and at best scarcely cognate to the culture of the 
natives of to day On this pomt the observations of 
both Major Trevor and Mr Stuyt appear to throw 
some light For m culture and social and religious 
oiganisation the Bavenda show marked differences 
from the other native tribes of Rhodesia Major 
Trevor for example, noted the existence among the 
Bavenda of clay phallic altars m use in mitiation cere 
monies, while Mr btuyt directed attention to carved 
wooden dishes or bowls used for purjjoses of divina- 
tion ceremonies, which present a close resemblance to 
the shallow clay trays now exhibited from Zimbabwe 
It 18 noteworthy that the Bavenda make use of dry- 
stone wallings very similar m appearance to those at 
Zimbabwe One kraal also exhibited the remarkable and 
rare occurrence of a monolith erected upon it, again re 
calling a feature of Zimbabwe These, with many other 
similarities, are sufficient to point to the jinssibiJity of 
the Bavenda having occupied the /mibabwe country 
Although copper working m not yet definitely associ 
ated with Zimbabwe, it is possible, for until forty 
or fifty years ago the Bavenda were copjier workers 

In his Friday evening disiourse delivered at the 
Royal Institution on May 10 , Dr C M Yonge de- 
scribed the Great Barrier Reef of Australia and dis 
cussed some of the results obtained by the expedition 
under his lendeishi]} winch has recently investigated 
its structure and biological associations The roofs are 
built uji on a shallow platform which fringes the north 
east coast of Australia and is very wide in the south 
but narrows in the centre, to broaden out agaui in the 
region of the Torres btrait The reefs are most abun- 
dant near the outer side of this platform and so en- 
close a slieltereil channel which forms the mam 
steamer track from the oostem ports of Australia to 
the Far East This cbaimel is dotteil everywhere with 
islands, of which many are high, rooky, and of great 
beauty and wore probably origmally part of the land 
mass of Australia, while in the northoni half of the 
Barrier there are great numbers of small coral islands 
These low woody islands, on ono of which the Great 
Barrier Reef Expedition lived for twelve and a half 
months, are all situated on small reefs moulded into a 
crescent shape by the south easterly trade wind They 
I each possess on the lee side a small sand ' cay ’ 
covered with trees and bushes, and on the exposed 
south eastern side, in the shelter of great banks of 
shingle, mangrove swamps The reefs of the Bamer 
can be divided into two senes, outer and mner The 
former face the full force of the PawjKic and are swept 
bare on the upper surface, while the inner reefs are a 
little higher and so exposed more by the tides and 
have occasionally small sand cays ujxin them There 
18 a great abundance of coral on their outer slopes, 
which descend quickly into deep water, while on the 
sheltered lee of the reefs great pinnacles of livmg coral 
render navigation difficult This great series of reefs 
possesses many animals of economic value, while its 
powers as a natural breakwater have earned for the 
enclosed channel the title of Australia’s Grand Canal , 
but it 18 a canal full of dangers, as frequent shipwrecks 
testify 
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In a recent address to the Students’ Section of 
the Institution of Electrical Engineers, Sir Thomas 
Purvee, the engmeer to the Post Office, gave an 
interesting account of ship shore telephony, the 
latest development of electrical communication engm- 
eenng The service at present covers the Atlantic 
Ocean The mam receiving station is at Baldock, 
about 30 miles north of London The site of the 
station IS in the centre of a large flat plam, carefully 
chosen so that no roads are nearer than a quarter of 
a mile to the aerials This is to prevent interference 
from the short waves which are radiated from the 
ignition systems of motor cars The workmg wave 
length of the receiver can be vaneil continuously over 
the range between ten and a hundred metres Tlie 
transmitting station is at Rugby and can be worked 
at several frequencies For short wave telephony it 
IS necessary to maintain the transmitted frequency 
within limits of the order of one part in ten thousand 
Piezo electric quartz oscillators, therefore, are pro 
vided They are enclosed ui an oven the temperature 
of which 18 automatically regulated within very narrow 
limits The transnutter supplies a high frequency 
earner wave to the aerial with an output [lower of 
about five kilowatts 'fhe procedure of making a call 
IS as simple as that of any long distance tnuik call 
The charge for the service is £4 10« for three minutes 
plus £1 10« for each additional minute The con- 
nexion of Rugby to the London trunk exchange is by 
8S miles of underground cable, and Baldock is con 
noctod by more than 30 miles of cable to the same 
exchange On a recent outward voyage of the S S 
MajtHHc, the useful period of 10 a m to 6 p m ship’s 
time was adequately covered The output of the 
ship’s transmitter was about two kilowatts The 
prmcipal wave lengths used are 16, 24, and 36 metres, 
but in order to improve the communication at very 
short ranges, experiments on longer wave lengths are 
being made 

Mb H C Lamb, engineer to dhe Manchester 
Corporation Electricity Department, gives an interest 
mg account of the development of the Manchester 
system of supply in World Power for March and Apnl 
The public supply began in 1893 to an area of about 
one square mile It has now grown to fifty two square 
miles The initial supply was at 200 volts on the 
three wire system, as early electric lamps were only 
made for pressures oflOO volts In 1002 high pressure 
supply was started at 6600 volts, three phase, with 
conversion to direct current supply at substations 
In 1923 the Barton Power Station with its connected 
system of 33,000 volt undergroimd mams was brought 
into use These transmission lines go to seven pomts 
whore the current is transformed down to 6600 volts 
and then supplied to the distributing substations 
The coming of the ‘grid’ has affected the development 
of the Manchester system The grid m the north 
west of England and m North Wales can be divided 
roughly mto tliree mam rings and the Barton Station 
forms a pivotal point for them Just as the 6600 
volt network became a secondary when the 33,000 
volt supply was introduced, so now the 33,000 volt 
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supply has become a secondary system owmg to the 
mtroduotion of the 132,000 volt gnd It is difficult 
to say whether this is the final stage m Bie develop- 
ment or not It would be unsafe to prophesy The 
enormous power now being distributed and the 
absolute necessity of continuity of supply has led to 
the mtroduotion of a very elaborate and complicated 
system of safety devices and fault clearing apparatus 
Mr Lamb recalls that, m the early days, all the mams 
were connected up directly with the generators with 
out fuses or circuit breakers When faults occurred 
— and there were many— the engines groaned, the 
brushes on the commutators sparked violently, and 
the staff held their breaths as the fault burned itself 
clear 

Many suggestions are being made for supplymg 
electricity on an economical basis to remote rural 
districts Several engineers are strongly m favour of 
increasing the permissible variation of the supply at 
the terminals of the consumer At present, if the 
supply company varies the pressure of supply by loss 
than four per cent up or down, no legal action can be 
taken To give it permission to increase this variation 
to five or SIX per cent would m many cases dimmish 
considerably the costs of distribution to the company 
without affecting m any way the great bulk of its 
consumers Only a few consumers on the outskirts 
of the network, and those near the station, would 
be affected, and probably the small alteration in 
the pressure would pass unnoticed The legal enact 
ment necessary to provide for this change would 
doubtless insist that the saving effect^ would 
be reflected m the charge to the consumer On the 
other hand, the lamps of the consumers living near 
the source of supply would have a shorter life, although 
their efficiency would be increased The lamps of 
those living far from the station would have a long 
life and low efficiency When it is remembered that a 
variation of one per cent m the pressure means a 
variation of three or more per cent m the light given 
out. It will be seen that a variation of six per cent 
would scarcely be fair to those whose pressures are 
effected, although they might not notice it, as sudden 
changes rarely occur It would bo very costly to treat 
every consumer equitably We see no objection to 
allowmg a latitude of six per cent in special oases 
where the present rule makes a proposed scheme un 
economical and would be consumers know what to 
expect 

A THOUGHTFUL paper by L Berkeley and Major 
Raven Hart on the effect of broadcasting on the 
development of music is prmted m the Nmeteenth Cen- 
tury for May They pomt out that the musician and 
the music lover of the future will be practically re- 
stricted to radio for their education, smee for each one 
concert attended personally they will be provided 
with at least twenty by radio For those living in the 
country, the proportion will be much higher It may 
be objected that at the present time one concert 
attended is worth more than twenty heard by radio , 
but this IS a passing phase Radio techmque is mak- 
ing substantial advances every year, and soon radio 
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listeners will be nearly on the level of the oonoert 
goer One effect of this will be that music which does 
not broadcast well will be more and more neglected 
Bach broadcasts better than almost any other com 
poser, and Wagner’s music is very badly reproduced 
Jaaz, unfortunately, with its very often puerile har 
mony, comes through excellently Luckily, however, 
there are great possibilities m connexion with broad- 
casting music For example, when the composer de 
sires a harp to give a solo, he does not need to reduce 
the rest of the orchestra practically to silence , all that 
IS necessary is to move the harp nearer to the micro 
phone A tuning fork can make itself heard against 
an orchestra in a concert hall The pianissimo 
quality of a solo instrument can in this way be made 
to dommate any orchestration A narrator can speak 
through a concert performance ajid almost overpower 
ing emotional effects can be produced This was ex 
oellently illustrated on Mar 18 of this year when 
Hindemith Weill’s “ Lindbergh’s h light ” was trans 
mitted from Berlin to London Ihe authors ompha 
sise the need for immediate experimental work by 
musicians and broadcast engineers ui close to opera 
tion This is already being done nt the Berlin ‘ Wire 
less Academy ’, and the example should be followed 
m England A month rarely passes m Germany 
without some important musical work being siiecially 
written for broadcast reproduction 
HisruBic wireless apparatus, lucludmg early re 
ceivers and other apparatus use<l by Marchese Marconi 
and his collaborators, and an original lilemmg two 
electrode valve, forms part of a window display at 
Marconi House, Strand The Marconi aircraft trans 
mitter, receiver, and direction finder which secured 
the rescue of Captain Courtney an<l his companions 
when their flying boat caught fare and was forced to 
descend m mid Atlantic comprise another exhibit, 
illustrated by a senes of photographs depicting the 
machme on the sea and the rescue Other photograplis 
show comparisons between modem and early wireless 
stations, mcluding a photograph of the ongmal 2LO , 
and a map is shown of present day world wide cable 
and wireless services In contrast with the first valve 
are three modem transmitting valves, one of them 
of the water oooleil type, for broadcastmg and high 
power wireless telegraph stations 

Science Service announces that at the recent 
meeting at Washington of the National Academy of 
Sciences the following medals weie presented 
Public Welfare Medal to the lat9 Stephen T Mather, 
organiser of the U 8 National Park Service and its 
director through the first years of its work , Daniel 
Giraud Elliot medal and honorarium, which is given 
for the most meritorious work in zoology or palieon 
tology published each year, to Ernest Thompson 
Seton, whose book, “ Lives of Game Animals ", was 
selected as worthy of the prize for 1928 , Agassiz 
Medal for oceanography to Dr Johannes Schmidt, 
director of the physiological department of the 
Carlsberg Laboratory at Copenhagen, known for his 
work on the life history of the eel , Mary Clark 
Thompson Medal, for the most important services to 
geology and palaeontology, to Prof William Berryman 
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Scott for distmgiushed work m paleeontologioal re 
search 

The following have been elected members of the 
U S National Academy of Sciences Prof C A 
Adams (electrical engineering) Harvard University , 
Dr J W Alexander (mathematics) Princeton Um- 
versity , Dr Eugene T Allen (geophysics) Carnegie 
Institution of Washington , Prof Harry Bateman 
(mathematics) California Institute of Technology, 
Dr Isaiah Bowman (geography) American Geo 
graphical Society, New York , Dr G P Clinton 
(botany) Agricultural Experiment Station, New 
Haven, Conn , Dr William W Coblentr (physics) 
U S Bureau of Standards , Dr P S Epstein (mathe 
matical physics) California Institute of Technology, 
Dr Vernon L Kellogg (biology) secretary of the 
National Research Council , Dr F G Keyes (chemis- 
try) Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Dr K 
S Lashley (psychology) Institute of Juvemle Re- 
search, Chicago , Dr Beithold Laufei (anthropology) 
Pield Museum of Natural History, Dr S C Lind 
(chemistry) University of Minnesota, Dr I rank B 
Ross (astronomy) Vorkes Observatoiy, and Di A H 
Sturtevant (biology) California Institute of Tech- 
nology Prof R A Millikan, of the California Insti- 
tute of Technology, has been re elected foreign 
secretary of the Academy for a terra of four years 

The Second World Power Conference will be held 
m Berlin on .Tune 16 26 This will bo the second 
plenary meeting of the World Power Conference, 
sectional mootings have been held at Basle (1026), 
which dealt with the utilisation of water power and 
inland water ways, the London Fuel Conference of 
1928, at Barcelona (1020) on water power utilisation, 
and at Tokyo (1020) on the development of power 
resources, the latter coinciding with the World 
Engineering Congress ’I'ho honorary patron of the 
1030 Conference at Berlin is President von Hinden- 
berg, the honorary president being Dr Oskar von 
Miller, the founder of the Deutsches Museum at 
Mumch and pioneer of the electrical supply industry, 
while Dr C KOttgen will be chairman of the Con- 
ference The management of the Conference is m 
the hands of the organisation set up by the Gennan 
National Committee for this purpose at the Ingemeur- 
haus, Berlin N W 7 Of the 400 papers submitted, 
copies of which will bo prmted and sent out on 
request before the meeting, only the most important 
statements will bo dealt with by the general reporter 
at the meeting itself The discussions that then take 
place constitute the most valuable jiart of the Con- 
ference In addition to the purely techmeal pro- 
gramme, a senes of addresses on present and future 
power supply problems will be delivered, and on the 
conclusion of the Conference special facilities are bemg 
granted for visiting the most important power and 
industrial plants in Germany The public lectures 
include one by Prof A S Eddington, on “ Subatomic 
Energy”, and one by Prof A Einstom, on “The 
Physical Space and Ether Problem ” 

The speech delivered by 8u Robert Hadfleld, as 
chairman of Hadfields, Ltd , on the occasion of the 
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anntial meeting of the company on Mar 17 last, which 
has recently been issued, is m refreshing contrast to 
the usual type of address favoured by chairmen of 
mdustnal companies It is to be wished that the 
directors of great mdustnal concerns were more fre 
quently men of scientific attainments and experience, 
with an mtimate knowledge of the processes and 
products of their undertakings As might be ex- 
pected of its author, the address ranges over a wide 
field, from the proposed scheme of an Empire De 
velopment Board, the importance of which the chair 
roan has striven to bring home to the public as a 
practical alternative to the political and fiscal remedies 
now so widely advertised, to the recent developments 
in the metallurgy of steel Sir Robert Hadfiold shows 
some scepticism regardmg modem tendencies in pure 
physics, but he fully recognises the value of scientific 
research, and records remarkable results obtained by 
the systematic investigation of the properties of 
metals After disouasmg the changes which have 
been brought about in the practice of engmeermg 
by the introduction of manganese and silicon steels, 
he goes on to describe the uses of the heat resisting 
steels which are now a special product of the firm 
The fact that steels are now obtamablo which have 
an extraordmanly high resistance to oxidation even 
whan exposed for long penods to temperatures so high 
as 1200® C 18 of the highest importance to the chemical 
as well as to the engmeermg industry 

A CONVFRSAZIONB of the Institution of Electrical 
Engmeers will bo held, by permission of the Trustees, 
at the Natural History Museum, South Kensington, 
on Thursday, June 12, at 8 30 11 F m 

Thk annual visitation of tho Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich, will be held on Saturday, June 7, when 
the Observatory will be open for inspection by guests 
of the Board of Visitors at 3 30 F m 


Hamson , Ayrton Premium to Messrs BAG 
Chuicher and A J King , John Hopkinson Prertnum 
to Mr L C Grant , Kelvin Premium to Mr T G N 
Haldane , Parts Premium to Messrs H A Humphrey, 
D M Buist, and J W Bansall , Extra Premiums to 
Messrs S W Melsom, A N Arman, and W Bibby, 
Messrs E H SmytheandE G Weeks, Messrs T W 
Ross and H G Bell, Mr W West, Mr Bernard 
Leggett, Mr J C Prescott, and Mr H W Taylor 
Wireless Section Premiums Duddell Premium to 
Mr J E P Vigoureux Extra Premiums to Capt 
P P Eckersley and Mr N Ashbndge , Mr G 
Shearing, and Capt J W S Dorling 
The first award of research fellowships m tuber 
culoHis provided from a fund established by a recent 
benefaction in memory of Dorothy Temple Cross will 
be made by the Medical Research Council in July, for 
the academic year begmnmg on Oct I Applications 
should bo lodged with the Council not later than 
June 30 The object of the fellowships, as defined m 
the trust deeil, is to give special opportunities for 
study and research to persons “ intendmg to devote 
themselves to the advancement by teachmg or re 
search of curative or preventive treatment of tuber 
culosis m all or any of its forms” Candidates must 
be British subjects, and must possess suitable meihcal, 
vetonnary, or Hcientific qualifications The fellow- 
ships will preferably be awarded to candidates who 
wish to conduct their studies or inquiries outside Great 
Britain Each fellowship will be of tho value of not 
leas than £300 per annum, with travellmg expenses m 
addition, and will be awarded for ono year It is also 
hoped to award one senior fellowship of considerably 
g^reater value to a well qualified candidate wishmg to 
undertake intensive investigation into some special 
problem of tuberculosis Particulars are obtamable 
from the Secretary, Medical Research Coimcil, 38 Old 
Queen Street, Westmmster, S W 1 


Dr W H Ecolbs will deliver his presidential 
address to the Institute of Physios on Tuesday, May 27, 
at 6 30 F M , in the rooms of the Institution of Electrical 
Engmeers, takmg as his subject ” The Influence of 
Physical Research on the Development of Wireless ” 
The address is open to the public without ticket 

On Wednesday, Jime 4, m the Physics Theatre of 
Kmg’s College, London, Prof T H I^by, who is home 
on short leave from Melbourne, will read a paper before 
the Faraday Society on “ Qualitative and Quantitative 
Atomic Analysis by X rays ” The subject matter of 
the paper is mdicatod m the letter by Prof I,aby and 
Mr C E Eddy which appeared m Nature of April 5, 
p 624 Invitations to attend the meeting are bemg 
sent to physicists and metallurgists, and oonsid«able 
mterest is likely to be aroused by the technique used 
by Prof Laby At the same meetmg a short paper by 
Mr Calvert, who is workmg with Prof G Hevesy at 
Freiburg im Breisgau, will also be read 


The Council of the Institution of Electrical Engm 
eers has made the followmg awards of premiums for 
papers read dunng the session 192&-30, or accepted 
for publication Institution Premium to Mr H H 
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The Report of the Director General of Pubhc 
Health, New South Wales, for the year 1928, which 
has recently been issued, records the vital statistics 
for 1928 and gives full mformation on the pubhc 
health administration of the State The birth-rate 
was 22 59, and the death rate 9 66, per 1000 of popula 
tion, bemg 4 6 per cent and 1 0 per cent resp^ively 
below the averages of the previous five years Deaths 
from pulmonary tuberculosis contmue to dimmish, 
while the deaths from cancer and he«ut disease are 
mcreasmg year by year We miss tho research 
articles which have been mcluded m former reports, 
only one investigation (on atmospheric conditions in 
textile mills) being reported 

Messrs W Heffer and Sons, Ltd , Potty Cury, 
Cambndge, have just issued Catalogue No 348 of 
second hand works, over 2000 m number, dealing 
with zoology and biology, anthropology and eUmo- 
logy, agnculture, botany and gardening, chemistry 
and chemical technology, geology and palaontology, 
mathematics and physics, physiology, anatomy and 
mediome, etc The catalogue should be of service to 
hbranans and others anxious to fill up gaps in their 
hbranes 
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Applications are invited for the following appomt 
meats, on or before the dates mentioned Proba 
tionary assistant constructors in the Royal Corps of 
Naval Constructors — The Secretary of the Admiralty 
(C E Branch), Whitehall, S W 1 (May 26) A full 
time engineering workshop mstructor at the School 
of Engineering and Navigation, Poplar — The Educa 
tion Officer (T 1), County Hall, S E 1 (May 26) A 
lescturer in biology, specially interested in sea shore 
life, at the Brighton Municipal Training College for 
Women -The Secretary, 54 Old Steme, Brighton 
(May 30) An advisory and research entomologist at 
the South Eastern Agricultural College— The Socre 
tary. South Eastern Agricultural College, Wye, Kent 
(May 31) Full time lectuiers in mathematics and 
biology at the Chelsea Polytechnic — The Prim ipal, 
Chelsea Polyterhnic, Manrosa Koarl, S W 3 (May 31) 
A town planning assistant on the County Surveyor’s 
staff of the Lancashiro County Council — The Cleik of 
the County Counoil, County Offices, Preston (May 31) 
Inspectors of mine beacons m the Mines Depai tnient 
of Southern Rhodesia, and assistant road « nginoeis m 
the Roads Department of Southern Rhodesia— The 
High Commissioner for Southern Rhodesia, Ciown 
House, Aldwych, WC2 (May 31) A fulltime 
teacher of electrical onginoortng at the Oldlinin 
Municipal Technical College — Hie Secretary foi 
Fclucation, Education Offices, Oldham (Mav 31) 
Two assistants at the Ditton Research Laboratory, 
East Mailing, Kent, for making temperature observe 
tions and for running refrigerating machinery Iho 


Secretary, Department of Scientitlo and Industrial 
Research, 16 Old Queen Street, 8W1 (May 31) 
A research assistant and demonstrator in geology m 
the Umversity of Leeds -The Registrar, The Uni 
versity, Leeds (June 2) An assistant editor of the 
Pharmaceutical JoiimoJ— The Secretary, Pharma 
ceutical Society of Great Britain, 16 Bloomsbury 
Square, W C 1 (June 2) A temporary full tune 
physKs and themistiy loctuier at the National 
Society’s I raining College for loachers of Domestic 
Subjects — The Principal, National Society’s Training 
College, Berridge House, Fortune Green Road, 
N W6 (June 2) Chemists on the scientific staffs of 
research establishments of the Department of Scien 
tihc and Industrial Roseaich — The Secretary, De 
partinent of Sciontiho and Industrial Research, 
16 Old Queen Street, S W 1 ( Tiiiio 0) A lecturer 
ami head of the zoology department of tho Univer* 
sity College of tho South West of England, and 
an assistant lecturer in tho same department — 
The Registrar, University College, Exeter A head 
teacher of building construction at the Woolwich 
Polytechnic — The Principal, Woolwich Polytechnic, 
S E 18 

ERRAruM— In the letter in NAruiiF of May 17 
p 744, by Piof G Hevesy and A Guenther entitled 
'.Search for an Iniictne Isotojie of tho Element 84 
(Polonium)", seven lines from end should read 1 gin 
of each mineral examined cannot contain more than 
10‘*l gin of tho element m question ’’ 


Our Astronomical Column 


The Companion of Mira Ceti —Prof Aitken gives tho 
following measures of this star in Publ Asl ISoc 
Pacific for February 

P A Dl»t 

1923 82 130 3“ 0 90' 

1924 69 131 6 0 84 

1926 66 128 9 0 78 

1929 98 134 9 0 85 

1929 99 134 5 0 87 

He notes that the companion was sometimes not soon 
when the conditions were good, and infers that it, 
like the primary, is variable Its magnitude lost 
December is given as 10 

Zi-Ks-Wei Observatory — This observatory is four 
miles from Shanghai It was founded m the sixteenth 
century by the Jesuit Fathers Ricoi, Schall, and 
Verbiest , after being long clowed, it was reopened in 
1873 A short illustrated history of the observatory 
has just been issued Warnings of typhoons were 
formerly given by semaphore, but for the last fifteen 
years they have been given by wireless The Fathers 
have received many testimonials of the value of these 
wamm^, some specimens of which are rraroduced 
Tune signcds are now also issued by wirel^ The 
observatory took part m the recent international 
determmation of longitudes by wireless signals There 
18 a photographic equatonaf with aperture 16J m , 
this has how used inter alia for the formation of an 
atlas of the moon in 16 plates with Chmese Vbxt The 
pre^Tamme also moludes sunspots, magnetism, and 
seismologjr, s star catalogue of 14,000 stars, and cal 
oulatiou of Hie porturbations by Jupiter of about 
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lOOmmor filancts (the last by P E delaViIlemarquJ) 
The illustiations include an amusing Chinese canca 
ture of the astronomers “ looking for the second ’’ 
when an earthquake stopped the clocks on May 14, 
1926 

Photograph of a Lunar Landscape — Many text 
books of descriptive astionomy contain pictures of 
‘ ideal ’ lunar landsiapes, which m most cases are 
more or less imaginary but m L’ Aetronmme for 
April, M M Damey reproduces a jiortion of a photo 
graph taken on Feb 12 with the 22 cm ecjuatonal at 
tho Pans Observatory , it contains tho region near 
tho limb in the neighbourhood of Newton and Orim 
aldi, and is so oriented that the landsc-ape appears 
much as it would be seen from a distant lunar aero 
plane The slopes of the hills are seen in their true 
proportions , the steepest slojies m the region appear 
to be about 46®, but most of them are much more 
gentle One mountam is a simple cone without any 
accompanying rmg , but the ring formation greatly 
predominates, and most of the rings appear abso 
lutely regular and unbroken M Damey notes that 
it would be useful to take photographs of this kind 
of tho regions that are generally invisible, but are 
oooasionaUy brought mto view at extreme libration 
Mr H O' Tomkms is makmg a photographic study 
of the moon at his observatory at Dedham, and has 
photographed some of these little known regions 
One picture, exhibited at a meeting of the British 
Astronomical Association, showed a moimtam with 
a ounous appendage, resembiing on an enormous 
scale Bonie of the great stone blocks that have been 
lodged on terreetnal mountains by glacial action 
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Research Items 


Cave Art in Palestine — In Man for May, Mibs D A 
E Garrod figures and describes three obiocts of ineso 
lithic age from the cave of Mugharet el Wad, which 
lies at the foot of Mount Carmel The cave consists 
of a large well lit chamber and long inner corridor 
facmg north west and commanding a wide view of 
the plain In November 1928 it was found by means 
of trial trenches that the cave contains a very abun 
dant microlithic intiustry, without associated pottery, 
closely resernblmg the mesolithic industry found at 
Shubka in western Judtca in the spring of 1928 In 
association with this industry Mr Lambert, the 
excavator, found a carved bone and pierced shoulder 
blade '1 he carving represents a young cervine animal 
fashioned partly in the round and partly in lelief at 
the end of a fragment of some fairly large long bone 
The head is thrown back, possibly in the act of sucking, 
and the detail of the head is beautifully renilered 
Tlie large eyes with well marked tear glands are very 
typical of the young deer Both oars are present 
The legs are carved m low relief on the shaft of the 
bone and show two series of horizontal incisions at 
the joint There are also a series of parallel notches 
on the breast, possibly intendeil to represent loose skm 
The shoulder blade which was found has a large 
elliptical hole out through the thick part of the bone, 
close to the articular end It recalls the baton de 
commandement of western Europe The British School 
of Arohmology took over the excavations from May 
to Tilly 1929 It was found that the archseological 
sequence is Eaily Bronze, Mesolithic, ITpper Palteo 
lithio, Capsiari, Middle Aurignacian, Early Middle 
Aungnncian, Moustorian— the most complete pre 
historic seipience yet discovered m Palestine At the 
base of the Mesolithic was discovered a crude repre 
sentation of a human head shaped from a fragment of 
compact banded impure calcite— the first work of art 
of the btone Age to bo discovered in Palestine 

Nature of Purposive Movement in Fishes — Under 
this title Mr Herbert O Bull, biologist at the Dove 
Marine Laboratory, Cullercoats (Rejiort for the year 
ending June 30, 1929), whose most recent work on 
the subject has just appeared in the Journal of the 
Marine Biological Anaociation (vol 16, No 2, March 
1930', discusses the importance of such expermiental 
work in jiroviding information upon the factors which 
direct fishes m their jiurposive movements and so 
tend to explain their spawning and feeding migrations 
He shows from his own work how the common shanny, 
Blenmua pholia, m a veiy short time is able to react 
purposively after suitable teaming towards a gustatory 
stimulus containing so little as 0 00076 per cent of 
its food substance dissolved in sea water With regard 
to those researches the author states “ I now believe 
that It IS in this diection, or in the one closely alhed 
to it, that we shall find an answer to many of our 
big problems in animal behaviour, but only if the 
utmost care m faJfcen with the smallest practice de- 
tails ’’ 

Herring Restarches at Cullercoats — In the Report 
for the year ending Jime 30, 1929, of the Dove Marine 
Laboratory, Cullercoats, Northumberland, edited by 
Prof A Meek, Director of the Laboratory, moat of 
the weuie is taken up by the herring mvestigatioiyi 
Mr B Storrow contmues his work on the same lipee 
as m former years The East Anglian fishery m 1928 
was so succe^ul that the merchants had completed 
their cure before the season was finished This was 
due to the nch year classes of 1926 and 1922 ^e 
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younger fishes arrived first and many of them were 
spawning The 1922 class, chiefly full fish, which 
arrived later, was also veiy abundant Its possible 
wealth was predicted m this report seven years ago 
The advent of large numbers of fish m 1927 which 
had joined the commerc lal shoals in their third year 
followed an abnormal flow of Gulf Stream water into 
the North Sea m 1926, similar to one m 1920-21 
which was followed by certain alterations in behaviour 
of the herring shoals There is ajiparently a tendency 
siiue 1920-21 for North Sea herring to migrate 
towards the ocean at the ajijiioach of maturity, 
taking the fish away from the ordinary fishmg 
grounds The greatest growth occurs with oceanic 
conditions In Part 2 of the honing work Mrs Cowan 
continues her studies on the ineasuromonts of the 
hsh 

Neuro-muscular Mechanism of the Gill of Pecten — 
Under this title Jour Micro Sci , vol 73, Feb 

niary 1939) hetna gives an account of an experimental 
and histologii al investigation of the gill of this mollusc 
The bases of the gill filaments are jirovided with two 
sets of non striated muscle fibres which are responsible 
for the movements of the lamellaj The connexions 
between ordinary and principal filaments containrausi le 
cells bv means of which the movements of the filaments 
are brought about Eachgillhasfourmainloiigitudinal 
nerve trimks which are tlerived from the biam and 
the visceral ganglion A subsidiary branchial nerve 
not previously recorded m molluscs is described A 
branching network of nerve ( ells and fibres compara 
able with those of the mantle is scattered over the 
cenidial axis and the principal fibres The iicuro 
muscular mechanism of the gill is more or less mde 
jiendent of the rest of the body, for the principal 
re^ionsos may be obtained in the isolated gills The 
different movements of the gills m response to various 
stimuli are desinbeii and their significance to the feed- 
ing habits discussed 

Pepper Cultivation —A general account of the 
history and cultivation of the pepper plant has been 
jiubhshed by M G Kidavu anil P A Venkateswaran 
{Bull 98, Agri Dept , Madras) Pepper, one of the 
earliest known spices in the world, is indigenous in 
India and was first cultivated on the Malabar coast 
It was one of the most important articles of trade 
with Europe during the Middle Ages, although it was 
recorded there much earlier Being a strictly tropical 
plant, with the jungle as its natural home, pepper 
requires a heavy rainfall, anil when brought under 
cultivation thrives best on a well drained, virgin red 
laterite soil oontainmg plenty of humus It is a 
perennial climbing plant propagated by cuttmgs 
The staiideuxls upon which the vines are framed may 
either be dead or living, but if the latter, it is important 
that care should be taken to select suitable plants, 
those, for example, with a deep rooting habit being 
essential so as to avoid competition for the surface 
soil water and nutrients Reflation of shading, and 
attention to terracing or other forms of cultivation to 
minimise soil denudation durmg the ramy season, are 
other imjrortant factors m pepper growing The 
necessity for manunng is only beginning to be con 
sidered, but it is already clear that the addition of 
humus of some kind is very beneficial In order to 
avoid disease, attention to drainage and the healthmess 
of ^oung cuttmgs, and regular mrsy mg with Bordeaux 
mixture are recommended Tne bemes, after being 
thrashed from the spikes by treadmg, are dried on 
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mats or in preparetl yards, both black and white 
pepper being obtained from the same plant but 
prepareil differently As regards the economic aspect, 
jiepper is a paying proposition, sime after the initial 
outlay the annual expenditure is small I niforin 
bearing begins about the fifth or sixth year and the 
maximum yields are obtained from ten to twenty five 
year old vines, although with careful cultivation still 
older jilants can be jirofitably grown 

Petrology of the Izu Islands, Japan — In the Btill 
Earthquake Research lust , Tokyo, Sept 1929, H 
Tsuya gives a detailed account of the island volt ano 
Kozu shima and its rocks and discusses the geological 
and petrological relations of the Seven Jzu lalaiuls 
and the I/u Peninsula It is showni that the hparitic 
rocks of the Nii jima grouji (1) are not older than the 
more basic O shima group (2), both types of lavas 
having been extruded more or less alternately What 
ever the genetic relations may be, there is now no 
intermetliate rotk t5^e linking the two together 
They appear, therefore, to bo of independent lineage 
Within each group the sequence of extrusion is as 
follows Izu Peninsula (a) Potash hparite — >-dacite 
— >• plagiohparite , (6) Propylite -> andesite — >- 

basaltic andesite Jzu Islands {«) Potash liparite 
— >■ plagiohparite , (fi) Basaltic andesite It is note 
woitliy that while the liiiaritic rocks have become 
progressively richer in silica, the ratio of K,0 to 
Na,0 has decreased The other scries has become 
steadily more basic In those the ratio of loO to 
MgO in pyroxene increases with the albite proportion 
ill plagioclase 

Core Drilling Bituminous Sands — An interesting 

C oint in connexion with methods of separation of 
itumen from imjiregnateil sands arises from recent 
work carrieil out in Albeitn for the location of those 
deposits beneath overburden In the course of 
drilling through uiioxidisod bituminous sand, the 
action of cold water promoted a ready separation of 
the bitumen from its host, and as much as 96 per cent 
bitumen was recoveied from one sample by scraping 
it from the cable tool bit Where the bituminous 
sand has been exposed to the action of the weather 
for any time, separation is not so readily effected , 
but it 18 a fact that most sejiaration processes have 
been based on material taken from outcrop, that is 
subject to atmospheric action It would be a point 
of both scientific and oconomie importance to know 
what resistance to sejiaration is manifest by bitumen 
which has been made to impregnate sand the con 
stituent grams of which are coated to a greater or 
lesser extent by hnionitic films whether, given the 
same degree of bituminous saturation, a non ferru- 
ginous sand (for example, glass sand) or a strongly 
lerrugmous sand would give up its hydrocarbon 
content to water flush more readily Alternatively, 
It may not bo a question of the sand gram coating at 
all possibly the facility of sejiaration is a function 
of the freshness of the bitumen itself, for clearly 
where this material is exposed to the atmosphere, it 
undergoes changes which cannot be set up so long as 
it IS hermetically sealed from the influence of meteoric 
water One cannot help feeling that both possibili 
ties must be taken mto account The report by 8 O 
Ells (Canada, Dept of Mines, 1029) dealing with the 
exploitation of these sands gives point to tins matter 
from the observations mode whue actually dnllmg 
but the author does not discuss the significance of it 
m the sense outlined above '' 

Rainfall of the World — A new ramfall map of the 
world 18 given with a paper by Dr E Ekhart m Peter- 
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mann's MtUeilutujen (Hefte J/4, 1930) The map, 
wliuli 18 printed m colour, shows seven isohyets 
valued m tentimotres It is based on the ten j ears’ 
observations from 1911 to 1920 inclusive from more 
than SIX hundred stations ranging from (Jreouland and 
Spifsboigen to bmith (Icorgia and the South Orkneys 
A noteviorthy feature of the map in which lospect it 
differs tioin many other rainfall majis, is tliat the 
isohyets aie not tontined to tlie land areas but are 
lamod across the oceans By the judn lous use of 
islaini stations this method has been made jiossible 
without the risk of groat inaccinacv The papei con 
tains also a number of piotiles ot ramfall drawn across 
the world on every tenth jiatallel of latitude from 70“ 
hi to «0° b 

A Steel Triangulation Tower — A jiortablo but rigid 
stttl tiiangulation towei which has been adopted by 
the Lnited States Coast anti (leodetic hiiivoy is 
dest ribofl by the invent oi , Mr J b Bilbv , in iS’/iertal 
Puhlicattun Nti 1 58 of tlie t oast and (leodetic burvey 
1 ho Bilby steel towei ns it is now iiiirnod consists of 
an inner towei 90 foot in height and an outer tower 
100 feet in height Tin inner tower is to support the 
instiiiinents anti the outer tower to holtl the observers’ 
tent and a liiniji for distant sighting The two are 
not ( onnected, and each is fixeil in 5 foot anchor (losts 
Btith are triangular m sootuin anti are Innlt of galvan 
iseti steel lods of convenient length Tlie total weight 
oi the tower, int hiding am hors and anchor sills, is 
not moio than hv e thousand pounds T he rigidity is 
such that a wind velocity of 20 miles per hour will 
not cause tin top of the inner tower to vibrate m 
azimuth more than 10' If nocessarv, one or moio 
of the lowci sections of the tower can bo omitted 
when the full height is not required Full details 
of construction ami anchoring are given m the 
pamphlet 

New Magnetic Charts for France — In 1920 the 
Section of Terrestrial Magnetism and Electricity of 
the Geodetic and Ueoph-ysical Committee for France 
initiated a new magnetic sui vey of the country , which 
was commenceil m 1921 and complotod m 1927 , the 
general tables of magnetu elements for the 1328 
stations surveyed reiluced to the epoch 1924 January 
1 are now publislwl m vol 7 of the Annates de 
VInsMut de Phqsujue du Qlohe dr V Universiti de 
Paris The results are also embodied in a senes of 
isomagnetie charts for the elements /), 1, H, E, X, 
F, Z The previous magnetic survey of France, 
undertaken by Moureaux, was referred to the epoch 
Jan I, 1896, and comprised 617 stations In a brief 
description accompanying the charts, it is stated that 
the secular magnetic variation between 1896 and 
1924 IS by no means luuform over FVance, being, 
indeed (for H), twn e as great in Brittany as at Pans 
A detailed discussion of this and related questions is 
to follow later 

Calibration of Tuning-forks —’The February num 
her of the Bureau of Standards Journal of Research 
contains a paper by C Moon on the precise calibration 
of a timing fork by comparison with a pendulum 
The comparison has been made photographically, 
the arrangement of apparatus being such that a single 
him records both the frequency and amplitude of the 
fork, and the amplitude of the pendulum, without 
affectuig either the vibration of the fork or pendulum, 
or the driving mechanism of the fork The time taken, 
by an integral number of vibrations of the fork has 
been determined to 20 microseconds, and the results 
exhibit quite definite small changes m the frequency 
of the fork consequent on changes m its amplitude 
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when the driving power is cut off The relation 
between frequency and amplitude is closely Imear, the 
magnitude of the changes involved being such that a 
fall m amplitude of a hoav^ steel fork from 2 3 mm 
to 0 6 mm was accompanied by a rise in frMu«icy 
from 99 976 to 99 984 cycles per second iTie re- 
sults obtamed have apparently reached the ultimate 
accuracy possible with this, or perhaps with any 
method, since there is evidence of lack of perfect 
isochromsm m either the fork or the pendulum The 
irregularity is thought to be due to a variable rate of 
the pendulum caused by microseismic vibrations of 
the Duilding, but it is unlikely that this can be 
ehmmated by working elsewhere, since work earned 
out by the U S Coast and Geodetic burvey (m 1894) 
has shown that oven m such an isolated place as the 
summit of Pike’s Peak an initially stationary short 
pendulum rapidly takes up a slight oscillation, the 
magnitude of which, in the instances mentioned, was 
sometimes in the neighbourhood of two minutes of 


Raman Effect and Chemical Structure — In a 
lengthy paper in the Benchte der deutechen them 
\achen Oeaellachaft for hebruarv, Messrs Dadieu and 
Kohlrausch describe the method which they have 
used for measuring the Raman effect upon nearly 
a hundred compounds and discuss the bearing 
of the available data upon ohomical constitution 
It is shown that certain well known chemical group 
mgs are charactorisod by dofanite frequencies The 
last section deals with an attempt to find a suitable 
mathematical expression for the experimental results 
It 18 recojfiiised that measurement of Raman fre 
quenoies gives us an excellent means of exfiressing 
accurately the effect of inter atomic vibrations within 
the molecule, smco the disturbances measured are 
due to vibrations of atoms or atomic groups rather 
than to vibrations of molecules or electrons More 
over, the lack of sensitiveness to changes m physical 
state renders generalisation upon problems of con 
stitution much simpler than is the case with such 
physical properties as absorption spectra or molecular 
refraction Amongst the compounds to which 
special attention is given are carbon monoxide and 
benzene Carbon monoxide is clearly tlifferentiateil 
from the carbonyl groupmg m organic compounds, a 
fact which IS adduct to supixirt the view that the two 
atoms m the gas are held by a triple bond The 
structure of benzene has already given rise to much 
speculation m the past The evidence of the Raman 
effect IS, on the whole, in favour of Kokul^’s formula, 
smee the frequencies which characterise all the 
various Imkmgs m the skeleton C -CH - C are identi- 
fied But benzene possesses an additional frequency, 
which apparently oomcides with one associated other 
wise only with normal paraffins This line disappears 
when a substituent enters the nucleus unless the 
structure of the substituent itself can produce it, and 
It 18 suggested (i) that it may owe its origm to the 
complete symmetry of the unsubstituted nucleus or 
(n) that the six hydrogen atoms are not all equal m 
value, but that one of them is different from the rest 
Tlie authors adimt, however, that neither of these 
explanations is entirely satisfactory 

Cost of Underground Electrical Mams — Electrical 
engineers have generally considered that the cost of 
underground mams for transmittmg electrical power 
was much more expensive than overhead wires In 
a recent paper to the Overhead Lines Association, 
published m the EUctncai Timea for Mar 27, Dr 
Ekstrom gives costa which apparmtly prove that for 
pressures not exceeding eleven kilovolts — that is, the 
voltage which has been standardised for rur«d dectn- 
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fication m Great Britain — the underground mams 
may be much the more economical The saving is 
effected by using a special cable laying raachme 
This machine consists of four parts A ditch digger 
which digs a trench 18 mches wide and any depth up 
to five feet , a belt conveyor which carries the earth 
dug up to a swinging spout behmd the machme, where 
it IB poured back mto the trench , the truck oarrymg 
the cable, which is drawn by the digger and rolls down 
the loose earth , and the cable conveyor which carries 
the cable from the drum on the Cable truck to the 
open part of the trench behmd the digger The 
machine is driven by a four cylinder Diesel engine 
and its weight is so balanced that the uniform press 
lire on the earth under the caterpillar tracks is only 
6 pounds per square inch Eight speeds are available, 
four for tne work of cable laymg and four for travel- 
ling The digger advames at rates varying from 
200 ft to 300 ft jxir hour and is able to cover two 
miles per hour m travelling from place to place It is 
possible to lay a maximum of about one and a half 
miles of cable m an eight hour day J ho machine has 
been successfully us^ in Sweden and a film was 
shown of it in operation In making his computa 
tions. Dr Ekstrom assumes that the capitalised cost 
of wayleaves is about £32 per mile 

Concentration of Hydrogen Peroxide —Whilst it is 
fairly easy to obtain hydrogen peroxide of moderate 
strength by evaporation methods, the production of 
90 per cent material has so far involved rather 
complicaterl vacuum distillation In the March num 
ber of the Journal of the Amenfun Chemical Society, 
Hurd and Puterbaugh describe a method of obtaining 
concentrated peroxide which consists in adding to 
the aqueous material about twice its volume of an 
immiscible hydrocarbon such as xylene or p cymene 
With xvlene, the commercial 3 per cent peroxide can 
be concentrated to about 30 per cent strength, whilst 
by usmg p cymone and distilhng m vacuum the 30 per 
cent peroxide may be concentrated to 90 per cent 
The vacuum of an oniinary water pump was used, 
the water and hydrocarbon bemg distilled off and 
more than 60 per cent of the peroxide used being left 
in the flask m the concentrated state Most of the 
remaming peroxide is found m the distillate and 91 98 
per cent recovery was obtained when the distillation 
temperature was kept below 67° The material could 
then be frozen to obtain pure peroxide 

Atomic Structure — We have received from Dr W 
Tombrock, of Bergen op Zoom (Holland), em article 
which he has published on the chemical atom in the 
conception of discontmuous matter, in which the 
structures of hydrogen, helium, lithium, and carbon 
are discussed It is assumed that the electron is a 
material particle of larger volume and the proton a 
whirl m an ether composed of simple atoms The 
couplmg of the protons m a chenuoal atom alone is 
explam^ in terms of the couplmg of protons m a 
common path of secondary orbits of motion set up 
by the protonic whirls, these secondary orbits appear- 
mg as circular whirlwmds round the primary protomo 
centres of motion l^ey at the same tune explam 
the circular or elliptical motions of the spinning 
electron Representations of such proton couplings 
are raven for hydrogen, hehum, lithium, and carbon 
In the case of the carbon atom, the 12 protons are 
coupled m groups of three and have other mutual 
couplings The carbon proton triad must have 
become stable through its combination with three 
other triads, thus forming the configuration of the 
van 't Hoff tetrahedron Ether streams through m 
wards at the c^itres of the four faces and outwards 
at the four comers, or vice versa 
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Royal Society 

fT'HE first conversazione this year of the Royal 

Society was held at Burlinston House on May 
14, and numerous specimens and pieces of apparatus 
were available for Inspection by the follows and their 
guests 

The National Institute for Medical Research 
(Capt S R Douglas and Dr Wilson Smith) showed 
specimens illustrating the effects of mfectious octro 
roelia, a hitherto undesoribed virus disease of mice 
The disease was recognised by the occuirenre of 
swelling, usually of one hind foot, followed by gangrene 
and separation of the affected portion of the limb 
The death rate is high, and post mortem examination 
shows changes of the liver and spleen Cytoplasmic 
mclusion bodies occur in the epithelial cells of the 
skin of the foot, and in glandular cells of pane reas and 
salivary glands The disease was investigated by Miss 
J Marchal, who found it to be duo to a virus which, 
imder certam conditions, constantly passes through 
filters which hold back bacteria 

The Department of Zoology, British Museum 
(Natural Ilistory), had two exhibits Mr H W 
Parker and Lieut Col J Stephenson showetl an 
example of parasitisation of the frog Phrynotmrus 
mt-cropa by the Oligochaete worm Nma battchtensta, 
which was recently descnbeii before the Limiean 
Society (Natube, April 19, p 621) Mr G C Robson 
showed a model ( x 2) of Baihothauma lyronma, Chun, 
a remarkable pelagic cephalopod Bathothauma is 
the most highly spocialiseil of all the ten armed 
cephalopoda The only known specimens were 
obtamed in 3000 meties off the Cape Venlo Islands 
by the Valdtua Expedition, and in the Pacific 

The Bothamsted Experimental Station (Dr J 
Henderson Smith) had a demonstration of virus 
disease in plants Examples were shown (a) of the 
same virus in different host plants , (6) of different 
viruses in the same host plant , (c) of the combmation 
of two viruses m the one plant The intracellular 
inclusions characteristic of many virus diseases in 
animals as well as plants weie illustrated The 
movement of virus within the plant iloes not normally 
take place in the water or transpiration stream, or 
across dead tissues Prof H Raistnck showed 
apparatus used for the quantitative study of the 
metabolic products of the lower fungi About 400 
species of the lower fungi have been grown on a 
synthetic medium containing glucose and mmeral 
salts, and metabolic jiraducts arising from glucase 
were showm The Low Temperature Research 
Station, Cambridge, had exhibit itfc illustrating the 
formation of methsemoglobin in red muscle and the 
control of fungal wastage in citrus and other fruits 
by storage in an atmosphere contaimng acetaldehyde 
The rate of oxidation of hsemoglobin to methsemo 
globm m red muscle deperuH on the pressure of 
oxygen, and is a maximum ^en this pressure is 
small In a superficial layer of muscle, the oxygen 
pressure is determmed by the rate of diffusion of 
oxygen into the tissue and the oxygen consumption 
of the tissue In consequence, the discoloration of 
red muscle produced by the formation of methaimo 
globm can be controlled by alteration m the oxygen 
pressure of the gas surroimdmg the tissue The 
Forest Products E«search Laboratory (Department 
of Scientifac and Industrial Research) illustrated the 
use of anatomical methods m mvestigatmg the 
techmeal properties of timbers The“*magmfied 
image of a transverse section of the sample of wood 
18 projected on to a screen and a pointer moving 
across the field records on two scales accordmg os it 
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18 moved over a group of fibres or over other elements 
Calculation gives the percentage of fibres iii the 
sample 

Dr and Mrs Pole Evans showed a striking oollec 
tion of illuminated ooloiirod transparent photogiaphs 
of the natural vegetufion of South Africa The 
photographs were coloured by hand by Mrs Pole 
Evans, and show natural vegetation scenes of gia.sa 
land, forest, and desert, and included a number of 
photographs of the Kalahari, showing clearly that 
this region is anything but a desert m the commonly 
accepted sense In the desert scenes, the two most 
remarkable plants m southern Africa are sliowm 
(I) The plant commonly knowm as the ‘ Flophant’s 
trunk ’ or ‘ half mens ’ (Pachypodxum nanuiqtiarmm) 
a unique jilant which occurs m the momitains of 
the Orange River Valley , and (2) Weluntachm mini 
btlut, which is only fouiicl in the deserts of western 
Africa The John Imies Horticultuial Institution hod 
jireparatioiis showing the chromosomes of diploid 
and totraploid plants of Primula ainensis and P 
obcontca and others illustrating ‘ illegitimate ’ pollina 
tioiis (pm eye with pm eye forms and thrum eye 
with thrum eye) in P obcontca showing that the 
jiollen tuVnis fail to enter the stigmatic tissue Pre 
parations were also shown of chromosomes of Pyrua 
Malua The sot of 17 is made up of seven typos, 
four of which are represented twice and three throe 
times Plus imbalanced polyploid condition cx 
plains some of the special jiroporties exhibited b> 
the group 

'I ho Deuartmont of Geology, Biitish Museum 
(Natural History) (Mr A Tmdell Hopwoocl), showed 
teeth of Synconohphua Osborn This genus of masto 
dons, found in the Lower and Midclle biwahks of 
India, may have ranged so fai west as the Isle of 
Samos, though the evidence is not clear , but it is 
not yet known from ( hina or from Burma The 
Museum also showed a skull and feet of Dicerathertnm 
Cookt This rhinoceros had two horns side by side 
on the nose Vaiious siiecios have been found all 
over western Europe and North America, and this 
particular one from Nebraska was small, little larger 
than a pig, and with somewhat the same profior 
tions 

Mr R S Whipple showed an caily Italian globe- - 
believed to be the only exainjilo known It consists 
of two hollow hemispheies joined mtenially by 
‘bayonet’ clips and mcasuics 95 cm m diameter 
In a dedicatory mscrijition it is stated that the globe 
was engiaved by Paolo do hurlani, a well known 
engraver ancf seller of maps at Venice in the second 
half of the sixteenth century 

The Rcwlcliffo Observatory , Oxford, exhibited photo 
graphs of the new planet cliscovcrcd at the Ixiwell 
Observatory The two onlaigemcnts shown were 
fiom plates taken on Mar 29 and April 2 with ex 
posures of an houi The instrument omjiloyed was 
the 24 m letractor by Grubb 

Prof E N da C Andrade illustrated the mechanism 
of ridge formation in a sounding tube A sphere in a 
sounding tube is actually the centre of a vortex 
system, which governs the arrangement of neighbour 
mg spheres Three tubes, excited by valve circuits 
were shown , ( 1 ) formation of ridges with particles 
of cork dust , (2) method of formation in more detail, 
with light spheres a few imlhmetres in diameter , 
(3) vortex system round a single sphere Messrs 
Adam Hilger, Ltd , showed spectrographic equipment, 
including apparatus for the observation of fine struc 
ture A photograph taken by Mr D A Jackson on 
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a reflection echelon of fused silica with the plates 
platinised wew shown , the reflection echelon used is 
of the type suggested by Mr W E Williams in which 
the reflecting plates of fused silica are moimted in 
optical contact Number of plates — 25 , thickness 
of plates, inrn The rosoKing powei for wave 
length 4000 A is 013,000 There was also a Fabry 
Perot otalon of variable separation desi^netl by Mr 
h Twyman, for measuring wave lengths in the longer 
wave length ro^on of tlu spectrum in terms of the 
red cadmium line oi other standard lines, and for 
observation of the fine structure of spectrum lines 
towards the red end of the siiectrum A spectrogram 
fiom 1850 A to 3650 A , obtained on a jierfectly flat 
photographic plate by means of an improved quartz 
lens system, desimed by Mr J W Peiiy, was also 
exhibited The Research Laboiatories of the General 
Electric Oonqiany (Mr J T Randall and Mr H P 
Rooksby) showed X ray photographs and crystal 
models illustrating the structuie of vitreous and 
amorphous solids The passage of X rays thiough 
lews gives rise to broad diffraction lings or banils 
ome recent results (Natuke, Mar 22, p 468) indi 
cate that these bands can usually be accounUHl foi 
if it be assumed that the glass < onsists of very small 
crystallites 

Tlie Department of Mmetalogy, Bntish Museum 
(Natural History) (Dr Ij J Sspencer), showed snoci 
mens of zinc blende from TMurneb, South West 
Afnoa, which exhibited tiiboluminescence to a marked 
degree, even when under water , it also showed 
brilliant fluorescent e when exposed to ultra violet rays 
The Research Depaitment, Woolwich, illustrated a 
method for examimng fot flaws visually by means 
of X lays, long flinders, such as gun tubes or 
gas cylinders A fluorescent soieen is viewed at a 
distance and suspicious marks on the intenor face of 
a long tube may be first identified by ordinary 
illumination and then by the interjiosition of a screen 
The same aiea may be irradiated by X lays and 
viewed on a fluorescent scietn 

The Solar Physics Observatory Garnbiidge, and the 
Cambridge Instniinent Company, exhibited a record 
mg microphotometer, designed foi the study of 
spectiograms and photograiins up to a sue of 12 in x 
10 in Light from an incandescent lamp is concen 
trated on to a minute area of the plate and the trans 
nutted light falls on a slit over a photo electric cell 
The photo electric cuiient passes thiough a Koch 
resistfuico cell and the potential across this cell is 
meewured by a Lindemann electrometer The pointer 
of the latter is projected on to the camera (bromide 
paper 600 mm long x 120 mm wide), and its move 
ments correspond to the density changes which are 
taking place in the plate as it is traversed The plate 
18 mounted on a earner with three degrees of freedom, 
the whole earner being moved by a motor dnven 
screw, which also rotates the drum of the camera, so 
that the movement of the latter bears a definite 
relation to the movement of the plate Two ratios 
are provided, 10 to I and 60 to 1 The part of the 
plate under examination can be viewed in a separate 
micioBcope while the record is proceeding Absorp 
tion wedges are provided, so that calibration lines can 
be made on the record or the density of any line 
measured by a null method Tracings were shown 
which give (a) an anal^is of the shape of the absorp 
tion lines of sodium (D lines) m the solar spectrum , 
(6) an analysis of the shape of the absorption hnes of 
hydrogen (Balmer lines) m stellar spectra, (c) dis- 
tribution of illumination in the nebula N O C 3115, 
this being applied to form a contour map of brightness 
in the nebula The National Physical I^boratoiy had 
several exhibits The Physics Department showed a 
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multiple thermoelement type hygrometer devised for 
use on ships carrying refrigerated cargoes The 
thermojimctions are housed in a metal casing attached 
to the end of a hose pipe and this is lowered down a 
thermometer tube A stream of air is drawn past 
the junctions by a suction fan attached to the other 
end of the pipe The Metrology Department showed 
apparatus for friction and woai tests on pivots and 
jewels The pivot is mounted m a vertical spindle, 
and supports a disc by means of a jewel mounted at the 
centre of the disc Ihe disc can be maintained 
stationary by means of a magnet lying on the iijmer 
surface of the disc whilst the pivot rotates The 
apparatus has eight spindles, so that eight tests can be 
earned out simultaneously Wear of the pivot and 
jewel sui faces occurs as the jiivot rotates, and this 
increases the torque due to friction between the pivot 
and jewt 1 The appai atus can also be used to measure 

this toiquo at any time iluiing the progress of a wear 
test The Wireless Division illustrated work which 
has been earned out foi the Radio Research Board of 
the Department of Scientifir and Industnal Research 
A demonstration was given bv the projection of a spot 
of light on a scieen of the frequency analysis of a 
modulated continuous oscillation The method of 
taking aural obseivations of bearings on the Orfordness 
rotating wireless beacon was demonstrated with the 
aid of a special stop watch '\ he beacon signals can 
also be lecordeil automatically on a drum rotated 
synchronously with the beacon A 1 kilowatt two 
valve transnrutter suitable for genet atmg oscillations 
on wave lengths between 4 and 10 metres was 
shown, and mso a simple portable two valve receiver 
suitable for leception work on the same range of wave 
lengths The Building Research Station (Mr A h 
Dufton) exhibited a microvolt hour meter for the in 
vestigation of the flow of heat at a window, into or 
out of a room (Nature, April 26, p 635) 

Sir Robert Hadfield exhibited numerous specimens 
illustrating special pioperties and applications of 
fenous alloys An electric furnace was shown in 
operation with heating elements of the new R H * heat 
resisting alloy This alloy has the high electrical 
resistance of 134 imerohms per c c at 20° C , with a 
low and uniform temjieratuie coefficient of 0 000076 
per “ C , this combined with remaikable resistance to 
neat scaling By its means furnaces of the resistance 
type can be maintained continuously at temperatures 
as high as 1 200° C Specimens were shown illustrating 
the difference in the effect of mechanical deformation 
on (a) manganese steel , (b) steel containing high 
percentages of nickel and chromium Both m their 
ordinary conditions arc non magnetic , while, however, 
the non magnetic pioperty of the fonnei is miaffected 
by cold work, the latter is rendered fairly strongly 
magnetic Another exhibit was a specimen excavated 
from the base of the Khan Baba Column, in the Bhilsa 
district of Gwalior State, India, dating about 30 B c , 
certain portions of which contain no less than 0 70 
pel cent of carbon Upon heating to 830° C 
and quenching in water, the high carbon part ac- 
quired a glass scratching hardness, the Brmell hard- 
ness figure being 652, showing that no time effect 
wipes out this remarkable quality of hardenmg by 
quenching 

Mr L 8 B Leakey demonstrated the Leakey- 
Harper drawang machine, originally desimed to 
facilitate the detailed drawing of human skulls The 
machine la smtable for drawing any objects of which 
on accurate drawing is required, such as fossils, 
pottery, palaeolithio instruments, etc Among other 
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Early Copper and Bronze m South Africa 

rpWO papers dealmg with the pmnitive woiking of 
A copper in South Africa, which wore presented to 
Section H at the South Afru a mooting of the British 
Association, are prmted in full in vol 20 of the Smith 
African Journal of Science The late Dr P A Wagner 
and Mr Hugh S (lordon deal with material obtained 
from ancient smelters on the farm Blauwbank, No 436, 
in the Waterberg district of the Transvaal from which 
it was deduced that the ancient metallurgists had de 
hberately set out to make bronze huither as the 
original mgot foimd on the site some years ago and the 
prills of bronze here dealt with contam mikel and 
arsenic in notable amounts, it has boon snggestod that 
investigation might throw light on the date of these 
workings m view of the fact that ancient bronze 
from Egypt and Mesopotaima contains nickel, and 
yet no veiy ancient site is known which could have 
reduced the ore required to make a nickeliforous 
ronze 

Further investigations have established the exist 
ence at Blauwbank of no fewer than forty smelting 
sites, two difforont types of furnaces, and at least four 
different tyiies of slag proving that tin, non, copper, 
and bronze were smelted there Chemical analysis 
of eleven of the sujiposcKl bronze prills and brods 
prove that some of them are of fairly puie copper, 
others of arsenical copper and copper spice, while 
only two contam enough tm to bring them within the 
definition of true broii/e, and these are so rich in 
arsenic that the application of the term is scarcely 
warranted Nearly all contain some percentage of 
nickel The analysis of a bronze bangle from Zim 
babwe also contains nickel As other bronzes from 
Zimbabwe and a piece of bronze from Rooiberg, found 
by Dr Frobenius, also contain nickel, it is possible that 
further mvestigations may show a c oiinexion between 
Blauwbank and Khodesia, especially as no ancient 
tin workings are known in Southern Rhodesia 

On the other hand, Mr O 11 Stanley in a paper 
on Primitive Metallurgy in South Africa ”, while 
admittmg that the specimens he has examined point 
to a deliberate admixture of tm and copper, holds 
that the copper ingots are of recent native origin 
The specimens fiom Zimbabwe which were examined 
were m part from the Rhodesia Museum, Bulawayo, 
in part specimens submitted by Miss Caton Thompson 
from her excavations at Zimbabwe and other ruins of 
Rhoilesia The museum specimens from Zimbabwe 
Itself were tyincal tin bronzes approximating so closely 
to the 90 10 ratio that in all probability they were 
made by meltmg together previously smelted copper 
and tin No nickel was found in any, though there 
were traces of cobalt The metal was of excellent 
quality and obviously produced by skilled smelters 
from very fine ores Of the specimens from other 
sites, a slug fiom Renders Ruin was almost pure 
copper, while a bangle from Niekerk Rums, Inyanga, 
contamed less tm and more arsenic than the rest 
A spear head from Ohio Dhlo was of intermediate 
position, but with neither nickel nor cobalt m detect 
able quantities 

Miss Caton 'Thompson’s specimens — small objects, 
bangles and the like— exhibited a peculiar blue green 
patma which suggested enamel It was, however, 
easily removable oy dilute hydrochloric acid, leaving 
a very roughly corroded surface A bangle gave the 
analysis copper 87 43, tm 12 3, iron 0 08, nickel nil, 
cobalt famt trace A spherical pellet 1 4 cm m 
diameter showed copper 98 87, tin 0 8, biSnjuth 0 01, 
nickel nil, cobalt ml Other bangles gave an analysis 
of copper 89 67, tin 10 5, and a piece of thin bronze 
plating gave approximatelv the same 
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Excepting a brass, the onl> specimen to show a 
notable content of nickel was a spocimeii from 
(’hiwona, an irregular flattened lump of metal weighing 
about 110 gm , evidently a smelting product The 
analysis was copper 96 3, arsenic 1 78, tin trace, iron 
0 42, nickel 1 2, cobalt slight trace 
Mr Stanley maintains that the piesenco of nickel 
IS exceptional rather than charactonstie Nickel 
IS quite a common accompanimoiit of coppei in 
ores of the latter, but iiiiless its presence is com 
menially imiiortant, it is not usually determined or 
ie|iortod The analyses of ancient cojiper objects fioin 
humeria {iiiblished by Prof Desch show only four with 
nickel exceeding 0 26 per cent the richest being 3 3 
Copper and bionze objects of ancient Egyptian and 
Babylonian origin seldom show the presence of nickel 
beyond what might be considered an oidinary im 
jnirity In rt gard to the possibility of vSouth Afru a 
having been the source of aueient bronzes showing 
traces of nickel, he holds that such ores might have 
been obtained from a number of other centres, such as 
the Caucasus or Asia Minor, whore a nmnber of 
ancient workings are known, and others are jirobably 
still undiscovered 


University and Educational Intelligence 

Cambbiik E — The Ministry of Agiiculturo and 
Iisheries has offered to make a grant not exceeihng 
£8600 in aid of the provision of additional laboratoiy 
accommodation at the held station of the Department 
of Animal Pathology in the ITnivorsity 

The Appointments Committee of the 1* acuity of 
Economics and Politics has appointed E A (1 
Robinson, of Corpus Christi College, to bo Umvorsity 
lecturer m the fac ulty 

The Council of the Senate has lecommended the 
establishment of a tc mi>orary professorship of colloidal 
jihysics for three years, and that the piofessorship be 
hold in the fust instance by Dr E K Rideal, of 
Irinity Hall 

It IS proposed to confer the honorary degree of 
doctor of science on Prof A Einstem, Prof M Planck, 
and bir lohn Rose Bradfoid 

At a special congregation of the Senate on May 17, 
the Right Hon Stanley Baldwin was elected Chan 
cellor of the University in succession to Loicl Balfour, 
who died on Mai 19 

Leeds — The Corbet Woodall si holarship in gas 
onginooniig, value £60 a year, and tenable foi three 
end possibly four years, is being offered for com 
petition Applications must reach the Clerk to the 
benate, the University, Leeds, by Juno 2 

London — Presentation Day at the University was 
on May 14, the ceremony taking place in the Albert 
Hall The new Chancellor, l,iortf Beauchamp, who 
presided for the hrst time, referred m his charge to 
the new graduates to the re constitution of the Uni 
versity under the Act of 1926 In the course of next 
year, he said, it might be expected that the foundation 
stone would be laid of the buildmgs on the Bloomsbury 
site, mto which the University would enter in its 
centenary year (1938) Another important develop 
ment to which the Chancellor specially referred was 
the provision of a hall of residence for students The 
newPrmcipal, Dr E Deller, in his Report, also referred 
to the re constitution “ There are still some matters 
outstanding— the revision and (it is hoped) the sim 
pkfication of our regulations, and the delegation of 
powers are examples — but satisfactory progress is 
Ming made ” The total number of candidates for 
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all examinations, the Report stated, was 30,633 aa 
against 1 1,037 m 191 3 and 34,94 1 last year The candi 
dates for first degrees were 3430 and for higher degrees 
610 Of the 3436 candidates for first degrees, 2468 
wore internal and 1488 external students There are 
no w 1 0, 200 internal students Nothing of outstandmg 
soiontitic interest is meluded m the Report, but among 
recent developments reference is made to the estab 
hshmont of tlie University Observatory at Mill Hill 
Park and to the institution of a chair of social biology 
at the London School of Economics 

Manchkstfh —Notice is given of the offer of a 
Grisedale research scholarship in either botany or 
xoology, the value of which is £200 Applications 
should reach the Registrar of the University ny June 2 
at the latest 


Sir Waiter Buchanan Riddell, principal of Hert 
ford College, Oxford, has been appointed by the Lords 
Commissioners of the Treasury to be chairman of the 
University Grants Committee m succession to the late 
Sir William McConnick 

An examination of candidates for the associateship 
of the Institute of Physios will be hold in September 
next Applications for entry for the examination 
must bo received by the Secretary of the Insti 
tute, 1 Lowther Gardens, S W 7, not later than 
July 31 

A FELLOWSHIP of the annual value of £300, and 
tenable for two years, is beuig offered by the Com 
pany of Armourers and Brasiers, for research in 
aeronautics Applications, upon a form obtainable 
from the Clerk, Armourers’ Hall, 81 Coleman Street, 
E C 2, must be sent m by, at latest. May 30 

The Empire Cotton growing Coriioration is offering 
a number of (o) spociaust studentships, and (6) agn 
cultural studentships, particulars as to the tenure and 
value of which may be obtained from the Secretary 
of the Corporation, Millbank House, 2 Wood Street, 
H W 1 The Specialist Studentships are intended to 
enable graduates who believe that they have a lean 
ing towards research to equip themselves for posts in 
which work of that type is reqiured The Agricultural 
Studentsliips are mtendeil to enable men to reieive 
specialised instruction to equip them for agricultural 
posts m cotton growing countries, whether in Govern 
ment Agricultural Departments, with commercial 
cotton growing companies, or under the Corporation 
Completed forms of application must reach the Cor 
poration by J une 4 

The Council of the Institutionof Electi loal Engineers 
has established the following scholarships, the first 
awards of which will bo made this year Ihtddell 
Scholarship (annual value £150, tenable for 3 years) 
Each candidate must be nominated (not later than 
Tune IS) by a corporate member of the Institution 
The award is open to British subjects less than nineteen 
years of age on July 1, who have passed the matricula 
tion examination of a British umversity or an examina 
tion exemptmg from matnculation Ferranti Scholar 
ship (aimual value £200, tenable for 2 years) Each 
candidate must be nominated (not later than Aug 16) 
by the professor or teacher under whom he is workmg 
or has worked The award is open to British subjects 
less than twenty six years of age on July 1 who are 
students or graduates of the I^titution of not less 
than two y ears’ standing Particulars can be obtained 
from the Secretary of the Institution, Savoy Place, 
London, W C 2 
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Historic Natural Events 

May as, 1369 Prolonged Winter — The wmtor of 
1268-69 was very rigorous m Great Britain, northern 
Europe, and Germany In Alsace it was prolonged 
until May 25 Hohnshed (1678) records that “ an ex- 
ceedmg great frost began at St Andrew’s tide (Nov 
30) and continued till near Candlemas The Thames, 
from the bridge upwards, was so hard frozen that men 
and beasts passed over Ships could not enter the 
Thames, so merchandise was brought to London from 
Sandwich and other places by land ” The Baltic was 
frozen between Gothland and the Swedish coast 
May 35, 1686 Hailstorm at Ryssel (Lille) —Hail- 
stones fell at Lille weighing from one quarter to one 
pound or more on May 26, 1686 One had dark brown 
matter in the middle, which when thrown into the fire 
gave a loud report The others were transparent and 
melted immeiliately The storm passed over the citadel 
and town, and not a pane of glass was left on the wmd- 
ward side Trees were broken and beaten down, and 
partridges and hares were killed m abundance 

May 36, 1916 Eruptive Solar Prominence —A 
remarkable eruptive prominence, reaching the un 
precodonted height of 18' (about 600,000 miles) above 
the sun’s limb, was photographed in India with the 
spectroheliographs at Kodaikanal and Hnnagar 
Between S* 6® and O'" 9® (Indian Standard Time) the 

E rominenoe rose with increasing velocity from a 
eight of 130' to 16' At 9" 9® the bulk of the 
prominence had suddenly disappeared, leaving a 
group of bnght jioints at a height of 13' to 17' , at 
O'! 22® or about IJ'’ after the first photograph, this 
small group of jxiints was faintlv visible 16' to 18i' 
above the sun’s limb The general movement of 
ascent of the prominence rang^ from 80 km /sec to 
290 km /sec whilst the greatest velocity of move 
ments of points within it was 460 km /sec It may 
be remarked that this great eruption ocourreil outside 
the sunsiKit zones 

May 38, 1856 Rhone Floods — Serious flooding 
oxist^ in the upper Rhone and ospocially the Saone 
on May 1 1-20, and the waters had scartely begun to 
fall before another flood set in on May 24-26 On the 
ovenmg of May 28 a general heavy fall of ram began 
and contmued for nearly forty eight hours , at several 
places totals of more than 4 inches in twenty four 
hours were reconled The floods of the Drac, the 
lower Isire, the upper Danube, and the Rhone at 
Lyons, exceeded all records, and jiorsisted for thirty- 
six hours The level rose 30 feet above normal at 
Beauciuro, ail the dykes were broken, many bridges 
were earned away, and the low lying parts of Lyons 
on the left bank were partly destroyeil An enormous 
area was flooded between Taraecon and the sea, and 
all the crops were rumed 

May 39, 1613 Cloudburst —An enormous cloud 
burst ’ occurred m Thurmgen, lastmg eleven hours, 
and was followed by unparalleled flooils, remembered 
for a century under the name of the “ 'rhurmgian 
Deluge ” At the same tune there were great floods m 
Saxony, Bohemia, and Austria 

May 39, 1919 Great Eclipse Prominence — A 
great arched prommence, nearly 300,000 miles in 
length and more than 100,000 miles m height, was a 
conspicuous naked eye object within the corona 
durmg the total solar eclipse of May 28-29 — the 
ocosision when the displacement of a ray of light 
caused by the gravitational field of the sun (as pre- 
dicted by Einstein) was first measured 'This 
pronunenoe, as shown by spectrohehograms taken at 
Cambridge, Kodaikanal, and Yerkes, had been m 
existence smoe Mar 22, and at the time of the eoipse 
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IT was oommg into view around the sun’s oast limb 
Shortly after the eclipse had been observer! m South 
America (about 2i> G M T ) the jironnnence, hitherto 
of a stable character, became eruptive, and by 8i'> 
GMT had risen 1 o a heijrht of more than 460 000 
miles, after which it suddenly dissipatwl The two 
columns from which it arose in latitudes 17° atnl 
41° S wore seen at each return to the sun’s limbs 
for two months after the eclipse 

May 29, 1920 Louth Floods — A thunderstorm of 
unusual seventy broke over Lincolnshire diinnn the 
atteinoon, accompanied by oxceptionally heavy rain 
over tho Wold country to the west and south west of 
Louth At Elkinuton Hall, 3 miles west of Louth, 
4 60 in was measured, of which 4 5<> in tell in three 
hours, and at HalliiiKton two miles to the south 
ward it IS estimated that 6 imhes fell m three houis 
Tho rivei Liid rose 16 feet in fifteen ininutes and a 
Tleep torrent 200 yaids wide swept through tho town 
The damage done m Louth alone was estimated at 
£100,000, while tho flood came as a com^ilete surprise 
to most of the inhabitants wlio wet oslii Iteiing indoors, 
and 22 persons were drowned Iho flood was piohahly 
IK centuatorl by the blof king of the valley by ddbris at 
a bridge just above Louth 

May 29, 1928 Shower of Fish —Don ns of tiny rod 
nsh woie foitnd on th< roof of a l>unj?alow at Diutn 
hirk near Comber, Ireland and on the giutind in the 
MCinify Just biforo tho disioverv of the fish there 
had boon an exc ojitionnlly vioUiit thunderstorm with 
heavy lain 1 here is no river m the neighbouthooil, 
the nearest slieet of water being btrangtorrl Lough 
2 miles distant, and it was helievtsl that tho fish had 
been lifted from the son by a watersjiout 

May 31, 1911 Thunderstorm at Epsom on Derby 
— Ihe severest thunderstoim and heaviest ram 
fall since records started in H)05 occurred bctvvoon 
6 P M and 8 p m at Fpsom on May 31, 1911 The day 
had been humid and close, with a thunder haze gather 
mg about 3 pm Thunder was heard and at 5 p m 
three distant storm centres became ajiparent north and 
north east, north west, and south to south west Two 
cloud ( iirrents wore visible at 5 p m an upper one 
from south west, and a lowei one from north east 
Fork lightning and thunder were prac tie ally continu 
fhp thunder was in sharp (lecisivo cracks, and 
the lightning of daz/hng intensity At 6 30 p m the 
north and south centres coalesced, and ram coni 
nieiiced falling in a torrent at 6 20 and coiifiiiued until 
0 0, 2 44 in falling 111 fifty minutes The thimder 
ceased at 7 59 p m but the lightning romained visible 
until 9 30 p M Seventeen people and four horses wore 
killed, and throe havruks fired by lightning 


Societies and Academies 

London 

Royal Society, May 15 - M L E OliphantandP B 
Moon Tho liberation of elec trons from metal surfaces 
by jiositive ions When helium ions strike a metal 
surlace they liberate electrons, tho number depending 
the metal and the condition of its surface 
Velocity distribution of electrons, liberatod from a 
clean surface of molybdenum by positive 10ns of 
helium, shows a sharp cut off at a lower limit of 2 3 
wits, and a sharply dofmed upper limit at 20 2 volts 
Maxima were obseived in experimental curves at 2, 6, 
6 8, 17 0, and 20 0 volts The results can bo explamed 
quantitatively on tho basis of nicnlorn theories of the 
metallic state — O W Richardson and U Andrewes 
A comparative study of the excitation of soft X rays 
from single crystal surfaces and from polycrystallmo 
surfaces of graphite and aluminium The curves 
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obtained by plotting the jihotooloctnc vueld of the soft 
X rays per unit thermionic current against tho excitmg 
piunary voltage show discontinuous rates of increase 
at certain voltages which coincide with those which 
give similar discontinuities with the polycrystallmo 
s|)ecimons They are, howev 1 r, fewer in tiumhei and 
tend to inn in gronjis I’hi voltagts at which the 
cliscciiitinuitios occui ajqiear to have a numerical 
struetcue rosomhlmg tl at which connects the mill 
froc|uenc les of band systems The ciystal curv^es aro 
stec pel at moderate voltages and flattei at liigh 
voltages than tho {lolyciystallino cuivcs 0 W 
Richardson and S Ramachandra Rao (l)Theexcita 
tion of soft X ravs tiom some jiolycrvstiillino metal 
suifaces Measure monts have been made ot large 
nurnbeis of soft X lay ciitical potentials foi cobalt, 
nickel tuiigstc'ii and jiuro and also iinjmii copper 
Variation ot photoelec liit yield with magnitiido ot 
thermionic c iiirent and with inclination of antic athode 
IS exHinincsl Many of the inflections only ajipcai 
alter the taigots liuv'e boon heated to a high toin|>ora 
turo —(2) The exc itatiori of soft X rays from a single 
ciystal face of nickel Tlio soft X ray critical iioteii 
tials tor tho 100 face aio less immoroiis than foi jioly 
Cl yslalhiie nickel The total yield is also low c^r at high 
and liighor at low voltages with the ciystal sjiecimon 
— S Ramachandra Rao (l)lotHl sccondaiv electron 
emission fiom polyciy stalhno mekcl Vpjilitcl jioten 
tinls troin 1 to 550 volts w etc used Sev einl ficaks are 
ubtaiiiecl below JO volts and a large number of inflec 
tions above 30 volts The effect of bombaiding in 
hydrogen IS also stiichod -(2) Potiil sec ondiiiy elix iron 
emission ficiin a single ciystal lace of nickel 1 he 
liotcntials at which inflections ajijiearcd ague veiv 
w< II with the soft \ lay cliscontmuitins fioni the same 
ciystal faie obtained bv Rii hardson and Kao '1 lie 
bearing on sott \ my dihcoiitmiiities is discussed — 
O W Richardson The ciniHsion ot soc ondniy electrons 
and the exc itnticm of soft X rays The hist ac t seems 
to bo the excitation ot a •structure election by the 
piitiiatv which IS leturnod as jiait of tho high energy 
group of sc condones J ho low c nc rgy giciiip and tho 
X lays ic*sult from the letiiin of the excited structure 
electrons to the ground state The agreement ot tho 
solt X ray with tho secondary elc'ctrim breaks is 
accounted for since both aie excitation iiotentials of 
the structure electrons The hyjiothcsis gives a 
iiatuial explanation of tho band like structure of the 
cliscontmuities already found em|iiiic ally fca ( and A1 
and here extended to Ni — W A Bone, L Horton, and 
S H Ward Researe tics on the c hemistiy ot coal (6) 
The main coal substance can bo readily oxidised by 
means of alkaline jieirnanganate to cai borne anhy 
dncle acetic, oxalic, and beiizeno carboxylic acids, 
about one third of tho caibon of the coal substance 
apjieaied in Cj iings of bcnzonoid acids Liidei 
‘ optimum conditions the c tiaiac tei and proportions 
of the vaiious oxidation proelueta do not vary nuich 
with the maturity and geological age of the 1 oal, and 
colloidal ‘humic acids’ are founocl as intermediate 
oxidation pioilucts The constituents of bituminous 
coals mainly rcssponsiblo foi their ‘ coking iiropensities’ 
aie heiizenoid m character, and m all iirobabihty 
during the ‘ iiiaturmg process ’ they tievelopcd from 
phenols and phenoiio esters, found in irnmatiiie brown 
coals On carbonising coals at vaiious temperatures 
up to 1000° (.' their propoitionate ‘ beiizenoid ’ 
structure first inoroosos, attaining a maximum at 
about 500' 600° C , but afterwards diminishes, 
although a comjiletely ‘ carbonised ’ coke still retains 
some of It — L Rosenhead The spread of vorticity in 
tho wake behind a cylinder The trail of vortices m 
the wake behind a cylinder is taken to be a sym 
metrical double row of rectilinear vortices of eirc ular 
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section The stability of such a system to three 
dimensional disturbances is investigated There is 
also a discussion of the stability of an isolated recti 
linear vortex of circuleu' section to three dimensional 
disturbances — L J Freeman The spectra of trebly 
ionised oxygen (O IV) and trebly ionised nitrogen 
(N IV) About 50 lines m the spectrum of trebly 
lomsed oxygen (O IV) have been newly classified All 
the doublet and quartet terms of prmcipal quantum 
number 3 have been identihod In the spectrum of 
trebly ionised nitrogen (N IV), combmations of the 
3p term with 3s *8 and 3d 'D have been observed 
Provisional cletssifloations have been given for four 
other lines -- G Temple ( 1 ) The group properties of 
Dirac’s matrices An account of the group properties 
of a set of operators (Aj, A„ A„ A,), with operand 
particularly with reference to a generalised form of 
Dirac’s wave eijuation 

ap«A,^ + (2Ti»nc/n)^= 0, 

m which the A’s are not restricted to be matrices 
(2) The operational wave equation and the energy 
levels of the hydrogen atom Dirac’s methods can bo 
modified and generaliseil to suit on extension of his 
Imear wave equation based on tho preceding paper, 
which IS applied to the problem of tho undisturbed 
hydrogen atom It proves possible to obtain the 
energy levels, quantum numbers, and wave functions 
— J Hargreaves The effect of nuclear spin on the 
optical spectra (3) Iho interaction energy of the 
nuclear and electron magnets is calculated for the 
cases of nuclear spuis of 1, It, and 4}- quanta A 
description is also given of the hyiierfine structure of 
the Zeeman effect, and it is found that the ‘ cosine ’ 
law holds The results agree very well with observa 
tions for bismuth 

Geological Society, April 30 — Emily Dix and 
A E Trueman Some non marme lamelhbranchs from 
the upper part of the coal measures The higher peut 
of the Pulchra Zone and in the PhxUtpst and Tenuis 
Zones are discussed Nearly all the shells foimd m 
these higher measures are members of the genua 
Anlhraeomya, and most of thorn are rolat^ to the 
group of A philhpsi , but there w evidence that 
another group, represented by shells which resemble 
4 lanceolata Hmd, occurs more rarely at widely 
separated horizons The sequences determined in 
many British coalfields are remarkably similar, and 
reasons are advanced for the view that at certain 
periods in the late Carboniferous Period there was 
considerable uniformity in the conditions over large 
parts of Britain There are also groat similarities in 
tho sequence m tho upper part of the Westphahan of 
the Continent — Emily Dix The flora of the upper 
portion of the Coal Measures of North Staffordsfure 
The paper deals with tho distribution of fossd plants 
in the Upper Coal Measures, and in the upper part of 
the Middle Coal Measures of North Staffordshire above 
the horizon of the Ash Coal Few plants have hitherto 
been recorded from the measures for some distance 
below the Bassey Mine Ironstone, and the chief 
purpose of this paper is to give an account of these 
measures with the view of determining the horizon 
which marks the entrance of the Staffordian flora in 
North Staffordsliire For some hundreds of feet below 
the Bassey Mme Ironstone the measures yield a flora 
in which Radstockian and Yorkian species are mingled, 
and therefore it is concluded that the base of the 
Staffordian should be drawn below the Chalky Mine 
Ironstone, about 400 feet below the Bassey Mine 
Ironstone This conclusion is of mmortance in the 
correlation of such areas as South Wales, Stafford- 
shire, and Somerset by means of fossil plants 
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Society of Public Analysts, May 7 — L H Lampitt, 
E B Hughes, and H S Rooke 'Ihe diastatic activity 
of honey Honey diastase behaves m a similar way 
to other enzymes under varying conditions of tern 
perature and pH, the optimum pH for both the 
dextnnogen amylase and the saccharagen amylase 
bemg about 6 3 — A R Powell and W R Schoeller 
A new method for the s^aration of titanium from 
zirconium and hafnium 'The method is based on the 
precipitation of the titama by tannin from a neutral 
ised oxalate solution half saturated with ammonium 
chloride a repetition of the procedure results m the 
quantitative precipitation of the titania with only 
traces of zircoma, if any — E R Bolton and K A 
Williams The composition and polymerisation of 
Chmese wood (tung) oil The authors confirm the 
value of Toms’s method of determining the ela>o 
stearic acid m tung oil by the difference between the 
lodme value obtaineil by the bromme vapour and that 
obtained by the action of Wijs solution until four of 
the SIX bonds are saturated The elaaostearic acid 
glyceride corresiionded with the amount of polymeris 
able matter separated by the authors’ method of 
extraction, and for the oils examined ranged from 
70 to 74 per cent — D R Wood The exaimnation of 
milk for tubercle bacilli A survey is given of the 
experience and results obtained in the examination 
of 1000 herds in the County of Somerset during the 
last four years Present methods are inadequate for 
the elimmation of tuberculous milk 

Dublin 

Royal Dublin Society, April 26 — J Reilly, R Wolter, 
and P P Donovan Study of the polysaccharides (3) 
Acetamide os a polysaccharide solvent — J H J 
Poole A new form of recording galvanometer A 
transparent scale about 4 cm long at a distance of 
about 10 cm is employed mstead of the usual 60 cm 
scale at 100 cm distance A small lamp with a con- 
densing lens behind the scale illummates the latter 
uniformly After reflection in the galvanometer 
mirror, which is preferably plane, an image of a short 
portion of the scale is formed on a film of a Baby 
Fathe kmematograph camera at a convenient dis 
tance — say 20 cm —by means of a good lens A 
fine wire almost m contact with the film casts a 
shallow tho reading of which on the scale measures the 
galvanometer deflection A mechanical device which 
causes one exposure per minute (or at any othei con 
veiuent interval) enables a permanent record to be 
obtained The method is cheaper than the more 
usual revolving drum apparatus as it employs stan 
dard commercial articles The camera may be re 
placed by an eyepiece with cross wires for direct 
observation The method is then well adapteil for 
observmg the deflections of sensitive portable gal 
vanometers for outdoor work In this case the lamp 
and condensmg lens may generally be omitted and 
the scale illuminated by daylight 

Pabis 

Academy of Sciences, April 7 — Ernest Esclangon 
The new celestial body discovered at the Lowell 
Observatory Data worked out from photographs 
taken at the Paris Observatory between Mar 26 and 
April 4 — H Deslandres A new cause which inter 
venes m moteaamg or modifying the mtensity of 
Imes and bands in the spectra of atoms and molecules 
— Marcel Brillouin Dynamical tides with continents 
The law of any depth Attraction of the ring — 
Charles Richet and Michel Faguet The action of 
irradiated sea water on lactic fermentation After 
ten nunutes irradiation, there is an acceleration of tho 
fermentation as measuied by the acidity produced 
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after thirty minutes irradiation there is an mversion, 
no acceleration being produced ■ — C Gutton Tlio 
properties of ionised gases m elertromagnetic fields 
of high frequency The observations described con 
firm the explanation given b^ H Gutton of the 
results of his researches It is suggested that the 
formula of Eccles and the theories based on it require 
modification — E Mathias The conception of Stephen 
Gray on the identi^ of lightnmg and the spar^ of 
electric machmes In one respect the view of Stephen 
Gray is imperfect , lightnmg transports only positive 
electricity, whereas the induction spark is formed of 
two discharges in opposite directions — L Liger 
Sphaerospora pemtetaha, a new Myxomoridiuin 
pathogenic to the tench — J Dieudonn^ The roots 
of algebraic equations — L Escande The exi ess press 
ure caused by the stopping of a motor pump group 
in a water mam — F Baldet Ihe calculation of the 
photometric diameter of the celestial body of the 
Lowell Observatory (see Natur*,, Mav 3, p 672) 
— Jean Jacques Trillat Besearches on the internal 
and superficial structure of organic liquids with long 
chams The results of an X ray study, with special 
precautions against the errors due to the presence of 
a halo arising from the filtration of the i ontmuous 
background In several cases, the superficial stiuo 
tiiro of liquids iliffers from the internal structure, ns a 
result of a statistical orientation of the molecules 
The results of McBam and of Hardy are conhimed — 
H Mutel The measurement of the effective inten 
sity of high frecjuency currents Experunents with a 
differential ammeter consisting of two glass tubes 
arranged as arms of a differential air thermometer 
with a fine platinum wire m the axis of each One 
carries the high frequency current and is balanced by 
a direct current Even after correction for the skin 
effect for very high freciuencies there is an error duo 
to the heating of the heat insulation material by the 
high frequency electromagnetic hold — J Urbanek 
The diffusion of light by polished surfaces A de 
scription of a photographic method servmg to charoc 
tense the perfection of polishing of a vitreous surface 
— C Mane and Gdrard The electrolytic deposit of 
coppoi m the presence of amino acwls Coiipor do 
posited eloctrolytically from a solution of topper 
sulphate contauimg glycoooll, contains both copper 
sulphate and the ammo acid Leucine hehaves 
similaily — Guy Emschwiller The photolysis of tho 
organic iodides tho influence of temperature The 
temperature coefficient of the photolysis vanes with 
the nature of tho radiation The phenomena aie 
complicated and expenmental verification of the 
theories suggestetl to explain the existence of a tom 
perature coefficient of photochemical reactions is 
difficult — Augustin Boutanc and Mile Geneviive 
Perreau The flocculation produced by the mixtuie 
of two colloidal solutions of tho same nature but the 
granules of which have opposite electric signs — 
F Bounon and Mile O Hun The determination, by 
the boiling-pomt method, of the molecular equilibria 
of pyrocatechol m solutions of potassium and sodium 
chloride — J Golse The action of silver nitrate on 
solutions of potassium mercuric iodide —A Travers 
and Avenet The estimation of phenols in coke oven 
effluents — Albert Kirrmann and Jean Grard An 
abnormal reaction of the dihalogen propylenes 1, 3 
dibromopropylene, m a previous communication, 
has been shown to react in an anomalous manner with 
organo ma^esium compounds the 3, 3 dichloro 
propylene is now found to behave similarly — Roger 
Dolique The normal n butylbenzyl and dibenzyl 
ethyl alcohols, the isomers methyl n butylbenzyl and 
ethyldibenzylcarbmols — Mile M Cabanac The 
catalytic decomposition of some acetals of the fatty 
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senes by metallic oxides Diethylacetal, at 400® C 
ui the presence of thoria, gives the unsaturated ether 
CH, = CH O C*H, (13 per cent) together with 
ald^yde, alcohol, and a gaseous mixture of ethylene, 
hydrogen, carbon monoxide, carbon dioxide, and 
methane — Albert Nodon Tho effects of ionisation 
by solar action ~ H Cohn and E Gudguen The 
seasonal variations of the proportion of sugar m the 
Floridea ~ H Belval Tho transformations of the 
glucides in the banana the formation of starch m 
tho fruits — Mile Germaine Py The evolution of the 
cytoplasmic constituents during the formation of 
jMillen grains and of the nutrient layer in Senecto 
ifulgarta ~F Maignon and Ch Grandclaude The 
hardening action of mtraveiious injections of glycerol 
Sensitising effects of a single injection — L Lutz The 
soluble ferments socrotefi by tho Hymenomycetes 
fungi Hydrolysis of the hemicelluloses — A Paillot 
Bacterial parasitism and symbiosis in Aphta m(tlt 
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The Position of Fundamental Research 
rriHE current report of the Medical Research 
JL Council directs attention to the present dearth 
of men able and willing to devote themselves to 
clinical research 111 experimental niedici ne In spite 
of the success which him attended the appointment 
in l‘)16 of Sii Thomas I.,ewi8 to organise work in 
ehmeal modicine— an expenmtntal appointment 
which it may be noted in passing has hten nspon 
sible for an output of valuable work on the scientific 
study of the heart and blood vascular system, its 
disorders and tht ir treatment which has constituted 
till mam stream of inU rnational progress in these 
subjects — it has been very difhcult to find suitable 
men for appointment to the nettssarv assistant 
ships This shortage of reormts of high attain 
ments for sciintihe research work retards stnoiisly 
the geniral progress of mwheal research Im 
mediate opportunities for research in the hospitals 
arc being wasted while the prestnt system yields 
no proper supply of men quahfitd to undertake 
r< search elsewhert in the modi in conditions re 
qiiired for sountifii pi ogress 

A similar situation has been RporUcl from 
France, and in post War Europe generally theio has 
been a veiy marked shortagi of eandidates for 
careers of pure and expcrimintal science, as com 
pared with caretis m applied science Progress m 
applied seieiie e dtpe nds upon fuiidarne ntal seientifie 
experimental investigation, and the concern of the 
Association of British f’hemical Manufacturers in 
regard to the ehau of organic chemistry at Univer 
sity ('ollege, Txmdon, is iininanly due to realisation 
of this fact The awkward situation has revealed 
tht unfortunate fact that not even a handsome 
salary has liecn able to attract a really first class 
organic chemist of the younger generation 

Replacement of a c hair of organic chemistry by 
one of physical chemistry may have grave conae 
quences for the chemical industry of Great Britain 
and tend towards that same neglect of organic 
chemistry which fifty years ago was primarily re 
sponsible for our tlependcncc on foreign countnes 
for synthetic dye'stiiffs, drugs, etc Much more 
serious for mankind generally will be the conse 
quences of neglecting the present international 
situation, and if no inquiry is made into the contri- 
butory causes of the shortage of recruits for pro- 
fessions of scientifac research or attempt directed 
towards their removal 

The International Committ^ on Intellectual Co 
operation, however, has been devoting some atten- 
tion to this problem, and it was early realised that 
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the underijnng causes are similar m most countries 
Prominent among these is the very different position 
offered to those who adopt a career of scientifio ro 
search, whether m medicme, chemistry, or other 
branches of science, as compared with those offered 
in the field of apphed science While the intellec 
tual demands made upon the research worker may 
be, if anything, more severe than those made upon 
his colleagues in professional or industrial practice 
— he must have his problems in mind during most 
of his waking hours and be thorouglily versed in the 
scientific literature of all countnes — his prospects 
are much inferior Bnlliant success in research, 
oven if measured by high international standards of 
value, will bring him no more than a moderate 
salary On the other hand, m medical practice, for 
example, merely moderate ability combined with 
good luck may make him a rich man, and even in 
Great Britain the opportunities for the chemist or 
physicist who adopts an industrial career or takes 
up consultmg work to attain positions of high 
responsibdity and remuneration are far greater than 
those of one who adopts a career of scientific re 
search Even in industry there are many tend 
encios which act to remove the ablest investigators 
from the sphere of research, the normal avenue of 
advance or promotion being to administrative posi 
tions and away from laboratory work 

Until there are a reasonable number of posi 
tions in the various branches of scientific research 
the occupation of which at middle age proiides 
reasonable remuneration and adequate power of 
educating a family, the successful recruitment of 
young men of ability for experimental research 
cannot be maintained It must be realised, too, 
that young men of the type required wiU not be 
attracted if the promotion open to them is to posi 
tions which carry such burdens of teaching and 
administration as to debar them from the research 
work that it is their ambition to pursue In the words 
of the Balfour special research sub committee re 
porting to the last Imperial Conference ‘ ‘ Special m 
ducements offered at any early stage to tempt young 
men into a profession cannot make up for inherent 
deficiencies in the prospects which that profession 
can provide in salary, promotion, status, and 
opportumties ” 

To stress this pomt does not deny that the mam 
dnving force of research work of any high standard 
IS scientific enthusiasm The real stimulus will 
always be pnmanly mtellectual, but that stimulus 
cannot operate effectively if the mvestigator is too 
much occupied either with the struggle to secure 
and maintain a reasonable standard of living or 
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with the discharge of administrative or tutorial 
duties Major F A Freeth alludes to this danger 
in his May Lecture to the Institute of Metals on 
“ The Influence of Techmque on Research ”, and he 
would be the first to admit that m the team work 
which industrial research demands under modern 
conditions, enthusiasm is as important a factor as a 
high standard of technique 

It is to this latter factor that Major Freeth de 
votes most attention m the lecture to which reference 
has just been made One of the weakest spots in 
research m Great Bntain to day, ho asserts, is the 
totally disproportionate strength on the side of 
technique as against the numbers and efforts of 
people who are engaged m research, and the expori 
mental facilities of the average umversity or re 
search institution, industrial or not, are not nearly 
so effective as they could easily be This is true of 
other countnes, notably of Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Hungary, Russia, where remarkably fine 
experimental work has been earned out during the 
post War years under most discouraging conditions 
by a numlier of men of science whose work is only 
just receiving recognition The fundamental cause 
18 the same everywhere — a shortage of men and a 
shortage of money, varying in acuteness from 
country to country There are, of course, a few 
brilliant exceptions, for example, Holland, where 
the foresight of Prof Kamerhngh Onnes 1^1 to 
the development, through the Instrument Makers’ 
School at Leyden, of the technique and techmcians 
required for his attack on the physics of low tern 
peraturcs Again, in Great Bntam, the wisdom 
and initiative of Imperial Chenuoal Industnos, Ltd , 
have supplied the apparatus and equipment that 
have made possible the remarkably successful work 
in physical chemistry and m high pressure reactions 
at the Imperial College of Science and Technology 
and elsewhere 

The future of fundamental research is, as 
Major Freeth suggests, dependent largely upon 
our ability to raise either from the community or 
from powerful individuals the money required for 
the development of adequate technique and re 
sources It is dependent also on our abihty to 
stimulate the maximum intellectual interest and 
enthusiasm of our experimental investigators It 
IS dependent, too, upon our abihty to reward the 
brilhant prosecution of laboratory work with recog 
nition both in pay and in status which can compare 
with that which rewards similar abilty m admmis- 
I trative and other spheres of intellectual Me The 
! effort of the Medical Research Council to deal with 
I this Htuation, not only by helping recruits of abihty 
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during their prehmmary penod of training and pro- 
bationary work, but also by increasing the number 
of stable positions in which the career of i hnical re 
search can be pursued with proper facilities and 
reasonable remuneration, for example, by increasing 
the number of chnical workers upon their staff as 
suitable candidates are available, is one that de 
serves support It means an immense contribu 
tion to the alleviation of human suffering, and 
renders possible the utilisation for the benefit of 
posterity of a wealth of experience which at present 
18 being wasted 

Medical research is, however, only one section of 
the field m which the shortage of recruits is so serious 
a problem While national efforts must play a 
great part in solving the problem, the i fforts of such 
an international organisation as the Committee on 
Intellectual Co operation of the League of Nations 
may not only stimulate national effort but also 
may make important direct contributions Wisely 
directed, such a Committee can do much to bring 
the different national groups of scientific workers, 
or even the different classes of research workers, into 
closer touch with one another, to facilitate the ex 
change of technique, and by encouraging travel, 
remove some of the worst consequences of modern 
scientific specialisation It can assist materially 
in raising the status of the investigator in expcri 
mental science and in securing a more wtdi spread 
appreciation of the importance of his work and its 
contribution to human progress — both fundamental 
factors in fostering that scientific enthusiasm and 
intellectual stimulus upon which fundamental re 
search of the highest class so closely depenils 

The Doctrine of Atomic Valency 

August Kfletdi Von Richard Anschutz Band 1 
Leben und W%rken Mit Titelbild, 119 Abbild 
ungen im Text und auf 20 Tafcln und emem 
Faksimile Pp xxiu-(-708 Band 2 Abhand 
lungen, Benchle, Krthken, Artikel, Reden Mit 5 
Abbildungen im Text und 3 Tafeln Pp xvi + 
960 (Berlin Verlag Chemie, GmbH, 1929 ) 
Preis M 120 , M 90 to Fellows of the German 
Chemical Society, if ordered directly from the 
publisher Weight about 7 lb 10 oz 

I T was set down many years past and was the 
sense of my conceptions at that time, not 
an immutable law unto my advancing judgment at 
all times , and therefore there might be many things 
therem plausible unto my passed appiehension 
which are not agreeable unto my present self 
There are many t&ga dehvered rhetorically, many 
expressions therem merely topical and as they 
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best illustrate my mtention , and therefore also 
there are many things to be taken m a soft and 
flexible sense and not to be called unto the ngid 
teat of reason Lastly, all that is contained therein 
18 in submission unto maturer discernments ” — 
Sir Thomas Browne — Preface to ‘ Religio Medici ” 

Such doctrine may wdl be applied to our 
Religio Chemici ”, particularly in dealmg with 
a work such as that under notice In terms which 
can only be spoken of as pathetic. Prof Anschutz 
presents these two massive volumes to us as the 
completion of a task piousH undertaken thirty 
three yeais ago, at the time of Kekul6’s death, at 
the request of Emil Fischer, on behalf of the German 
Chemical Society It is impossible to overrate the 
value of the service our German colleague renders 
to his cloth in this his ci ntenary gift Few know 
how gnat are the difficulties of writing real bio 
graphy, the heart searchings attending the desire 
to compose a truthful picture, with balanced 
judgment From my own experiinte, I tan form 
a fair estimate at what great cost of effort this 
likeness has been limned 

Were there not so much barium in it, the first 
volume might be said to be worth its weight m gold 
The price charged, however, is beyond that penni 
less, pensionless English piofessors can afford to 
pay Why German scientitie books are now so 
very expensive is a mystery — and a misfortune 
Libraries even are teasing to purchase them 
No self respecting chemical librarian should be 
without the books No chemist’s biography yet 
written 18 of greater intert st and importance it is, 
however, necessarily very difficult reading , few of 
the younger generation will be able to grasp the 
story in its entirety , so many and such diverse 
and dominant characters cross the stage and so 
much 18 told of tbsputes, which, if not due to mis 
understanding, were at least due to a failure of 
those concerned to understand one another and 
be m sympathy or, indeed, show anj real sense of 
humour We are in face of a play of commanding 
and rather irascible intollcQts, vwy difficult to 
interpret without considerable experience of life 
and personal knowledge of the men concerned, as 
well as of the times in which they moved — the 
more so, as the plot is laid not in one country but 
m three, England, France and Germany, leadmg 
characters being drawn from all three Having 
known most of the chief actors, I probably am in a 
better position than most to carry a thread through 
the labyrinth to its core to give some weight to 
the many personal equations mvolved in the story 
Kekul6 was a bom collector Prof Anschiits 
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has been fortunate m having a large amount of 
documentary evidence at his disposal in the corre 
spondence he preserved , also the help of many 
who knew the man Not a few hitherto doubtful 
pomts in chemical history arc cleared up m the 
course of the recital The task of writmg such a 
memoir must have been a heavy one, though 
clearly a labour of love We cannot be too grateful 
for the work, havmg long awaited its appearance , 
our patience is amply rewarded in most respects, 
not m all 

The account is written throughout upon the 
senouB side we scarcely learn enough of the man 
apart from his work, in his leisure and social 
moments He was bom in 1829 and died in 1896 
His origin, his upbrmgmg, his character, his un 
ceasing activity as a laboratory and literary worker 
arc clearly displayed , the problems he dealt with 
a' 3 all stated yet no sufficiently vivid picture is 
drawn of the man himself — otherwise than m 
cidentally — enabling those who did not know him 
quite to understand hia magic personality We do 
not hear enough of his entourage — of the wild 
pranks of some — of which I have heard Dewar 
relate The book is one which a general historian 
could scarcely read — even a Lytton Strachey could 
make little of it yet the story will be found full 
of fascination to the expert Fortunately, a number 
of photographs, taken at different periods of 
Kekul^’s life, are reproduced, which are of great 
psychological value One charm of the work is the 
largo number of photographic reproductions it 
contams to them it owes its weight Nearly 
everyone referred to is pictured 

The loading theme is the part played by Kekiil^ 
in catabhsfaing the basic doctrine of chemical 
structure — that of atomic valency (1867) The 
subject IS treated with a rather heavy hand 
Anschutz, ui fact, claims (as mdecd did the subject 
of the memoir himself, origmally, I have no doubt 
in perfect sincerity — young people who ‘ hear \ oices ’ 
are prone to think that they come to them alone) 
that Kekul6 was essentially the first to recognise 
and formulate its mles not merely that he 
developed the doctrme specially m relation to 
carbon, the view that is generally held Frankland 
is simply demed all credit Williamson and Odhng 
are favourably mentioned and Gerhardt is seen 
standing %n loco parerUts in the dim background 
KekuW, with Wilhamson and Odhng, were, we 
know, lineal descendants of the Laurent Gerhardt 
school Frankland and Kolbe were of another 
stl|Bk, dating back to the Stockholm stable, the 
mam seat of chemical philosophy m the early 
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post-Lavoisier penod Some day, probably, when 
the Arrhenic ion is no longer our ikon, we shall 
return more to the worship of Berzelius — if mean- 
while we do not lose our power to interpret the 
language of his penod, as we have that of the 
phlogistic penod, of which wo have warning already 
m Kekul^’s difficulty in understanding Kolbe Prof 
Anschutz hasmuch to say of Kolbe’s Orobheit towards 
Kekul^, which he bitterly resents, without attempt- 
ing to explain it Kolbe was greatly affected by the 
1870 war, which made him a most violent nationalist 
and ‘ Framosen fresser ’ 1 suppose 1 am one of the 

very few alive who knew him I can never think of 
him m terms other than those of admiration and 
affection In writing (1927) a review of the penod 
for the Chemtker Zeitung on the occasion of its 
jubilee, I took occasion to speak out on his behalf 
and recall the greatness of his service I have since 
heard from German colleagues, that they were 
surprised by my advocacy Kolbe is chiefly known 
to day by his attacks on Kekuld and van 't Hoff 
the fundamental importance of his work is over- 
looked Some day when — as Sir Thomas Browne 
might urge us to do — we omit the ‘ improperations 
and terms of scurrility ’ which he launched at 
Kekul4, he may come to be regarded as the parent 
of the modern system of resolved stnictural 
formulse wo here have to thank him for having 
made Frankland, whose semor ho was, what ho 
became When I left him early in 1870, he was 
already peculiar ho afterwards, m his last years, 
so fixed his mind upon certain gneiances as to be 
httle short of a monomamac 
No four men could have been more different than 
were Frankland, Kolbe, Hofmann and Kekul^ 
Hofmann was the complete courtier and diploma- 
tist, a man of the most engaging and sympathetic 
manners, gifted with a marvellous enthusiasm for 
his subject Kekul6 was a bom aristocrat in manner 
An intellectual of a high order, many sided in his 
interests, he was too cntical and cynical to be a 
leader of men in the way that Hofmann was, though 
even superior to him as an orator , he attracted 
through his clear cut talent, his gift of precise 
speech and his great command of knowledge He 
had an astounding memory Frankland was a man 
of emmently simple, retinng nature, with a strong 
practical outlook, a demon worker but m no way 
eloquent Kolbe was equally simple, never a man 
of the world, a good lecturer and a far better writer 
but not an orator the beet chemist of them all. 
Hofmann and Kekul4 were cosmopohtans , Frank- 
land was ever the plam, high souled Lancashireman , 
Kolbe — ^just the dear old German, academic peda- 
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gogue of the highest class there is no other way 
of describing him 

Nothing IS more certam than that most of us 
only take m new ideas through experience — ^the 
want must be felt before it can be satisfied Once 
assimilated, an idea is expelled or modified with 
great difficulty It is this that makes scientific 
thought, the scientific habit of mind, so difficult 
of attainment Kekul<5 at once fell a victim to 
Gerhardt’s magic infiuence, when he met him in 
Pans His behef in Gerhardt’s system became 
strengthened, m London, through association with 
Williamson and Odlmg Ho does not seem to have 
been intimate with Frankland He appears to 
have been so satisfied of the superiority of Gerhardt’s 
system, that he took little, if any, notice of Kolbe’s 
work I do not beheve that he ever mastered the 
inner mcamng of Kolbo’s formulae Kolbe had 
little use for the Gerhardt formulae, knowmg that he 
had penetrated deeper than they carried him I feel 
sure he rtsentixl the w ay in which he and Frankland 
wore wayed aside by Kekule and probably, this 
was the subconscious, if not conscious, primary 
cause of the bitterness he displayed towards him, 
in later life In addition, he was a linguistic purist 
and idealist and w as greatly annoyed by Kekuld’s 
at times flamboyant masterful 8t>le As I have 
said elsewhere, Kolbe’s doctnne wm evtr the 
Pauhne “ Alice pnifen ” — Prove all things ' He 
took exception, therefore, to what he thought to 
be Kekuld’s dogmatic, if not ariogant, declarations 
Intellectually, Kekul^ probably was Kolbt ssuperior 
but not as a constructive worker, Frankland and 
Kolbe’s synthesis of acetic acid (1846) is one of 
the moat clear-cut achievements m the early 
history of the development of the doctnne of 
chemical structure Kekule seems never to have 
grasped its significance and the extent to which 
it put their work in advance of his 

In his Kekul4 memonal lecture (1897), the late 
Prof Japp, who was mtimately associated with 
both Frankland and KekuW, boldly took the 
valency infant m haild and divided it between the 
contending parties, assigmng the body to Frankland 
and the head, at most, to Kekul4 His ultimate 
conclusion was that indicated by Kekul4 himself, 
on the occasion of the great benzene festival m 
Berhn, Mar 11, 1890, at which I was present as 
representative of our Chemical Society As Kekuli^ 
then said, speaking of the contending x>&rtie8, 
eventually, “ both sides — ^he at the head of the one, 
Frankland of the other — saw that they had been 
stnving towards the same goal, although by 
different routes They exchanged expenenoes, each 
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side profited by the experience of the other and with 
muted forces they sailed onward ” 

This IS a charitable and broad point of view 
to which, unfortunately, our German colleague has 
not lent Inmself He takes no notice of Japp’s 
argument, although fully aware of his lecture He 
laj 8 no weight upon Kekul^’s considered confession 
The chief cause of misunderstandmg, we now see, 
was the uncertamty of atomic weights The cloud 
was not dispelled until 1860, when Canmzzaro 
came forward at Carlsruhc and electrificii chemists 
by proclaiming Avogadro’s theorem as a precise 
physical means of establishing the constants of 
atomii mass The congnss was KekuliS’s work 
he had seen the lutd of a decision 

It IS only when obituary notices are to bo 
written, that the difficulty of securing any real 
picture of a man and Ins aihievements becomes 
the stark, staring certainty it usnally is Then the 
lights arc ovci painted and the shadows are usually 
left out The ml n m adage has done infinite mjury 
Later on, when tin gencial historian sets to work, 
ho finds himsc If without safe material to go upon — 
so history becomes a polite and perjuicd fiction 
The recent maivollous exhibition of Italian pictures 
at Burlington House has bicmght tins difficulty 
to the fore — little is known of most of the jiamtcrs 
to give the full and desired clue to their pointing 
We shall never arrive at a real appreciation of the 
psychology of the seientihc worker until we devise 
some system of periodically reviewing men’s pro 
gross , better, perhaps, a schemei w hereby the keep 
mg of a real diary, including critical comments by 
friends, lelations and others, be made compulsory 
In such a way only will tiuthful history be written 
in future Kekulf' set an example in keeping his 
letters Some of us w ho are grown up to old age must 
bitterly repent that we hav c not followed Mr Pepys 
To arrive at a general understanding upon special 
issues must often be impossible — our minds cannot 
all grasp all that is involved, even if we grasp the 
issue at all It is not that “ bowspnt gets mixed 
with rudder sometimes ’ but that fiddle cannot 
play the part of flute Our discussions arc often 
absurd, for this reason two minds are not always, 
indeed seldom, open to the same reason 

I would urge, with Sir Thomas Browne, that 
“ it IS the method of chanty to suffer without 
reaction ” — that it weie time to bury the Kekule 
Kolbe hatchet and give all the workers their due 
meed of recognition, without reference to any 
incidental reflections German chemistry has a 
great hentage m the two men Kolbe was especially 
great as a practical executant gmded by acute 
Yl 
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theoretical conceptions , to him we owe sahcyhc 
acid as a manufactured product Kekui^ we can 
claim as a great intellectual master of bis subject — 
donor of the carbon tetrahedron as well as of the 
immortal benzene hexagon, both veritable and 
imperishable foundation stones of the theoretical 
structure of organic soience 

His biographer is quite outspoken as to some of the 
social events m Kekul6’s career Marrying in June 
1862, when thirty three years old, he lost his wife, 
within a year, in child birth He thereafter devoted 
himself to the upbnngmg of his son, only marrying 
again m 1876 The choice seems to have been a 
very unfortunate one, his wife being not only of 
weak physical stock but, in temperament and 
outlook, incompatible with a man of his intellectual 
disposition and habits Three children were bom 
of the marriage hut all those died in middle age 
of tubercular disease The comparative scientific 
infertility of his later jears is easily understood 
when these distressing facta are known 
Prof Anschutz has established a Kekuld museum 
in the Polytechnic at Darmstadt He tells us, 
that among its treasuris is a complete set of 
notes of Liebig s lectures taken down by Kekiild, 
also a similar set by Dr Holzmann of Kekule’s 
Ghent course These must bo priceless historic al 
documents Is it asking too much that they 
should bo reprinted as an Ostwalcl “ Klassiker” 

In fine, we cannot thank our (Jtrman colleague 
too heartily for his full and reasoned statement of 
the case Kokuld v Prankland, Odling and Kolbe 
being cited as co respondents in support of one or 
the other side In the interests of histone truth, 
we have now to submit this to a full Court of Appeal 
It must be dealt with as a Chancery case of world 
wide import and the meaning of every word and 
sentence considered, as well as the conditions of 
the times to which the issues raised relate The 
brief 18 a heavy one and the permission of the 
Court may well be asked for a postponement of 
the tnal until all the necessary mtcrrogatories have 
been administered and the evidence marshalled 
afresh We can m no way admit that a case is 
established we feel sure that eventually honours 
will be declared divided The statement is none 
the less interesting, as a passage m the history of 
our science Prof Anschutz, all wiU agree, has laid 
chemists under a debt beyond repayment, by pro 
Tiding them with on adequate memoir of a great 
wamor, who will always stand before us oarrymg 
as shield the incomparable Hexagon to which we 
' ma^ well add the magic tetrahedron as a quartenng 
Hbnby E Abmstbong 
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World Power and the Power of Man 

The Time Journey of Dr Barton an Engineering 
and Sociological Forecast based on Present Possi- 
bilities Edited by John Hodgson Pp vm + 
89 + 16 plates (Eggmton, Beds John Hodg 
son, 1929) 38 lOd 

I T has become a platitude to say that modern 
science has provided man with unhmited 
power over Nature, but if Nature includes man, 
the platitude is false Slums, unemployment, 
starvation, and wars bear ample witness to this 
We may be able to devise the most cunning cal 
dilating machines, wo may conquer the sea, the 
air, and the road at incredible speeds, we may flash 
messages around the globe, probe the atom, and 
span the outermost confines of space, wi may 
multiply our productivity a thousand fold, but we 
have not yet conquered thi simple problem of 
distributing the produce of the earth among its 
iiihalutants Has the world population multiplied 
so inormously that even with the immensely in- 
creased productivity that science has provided, 
wo inhabitants of the globe cannot supply our 
needs, or are we merely still unscientihc fools who 
have not yet considend the first step towards a 
rational view of world supply and (hstnbution ^ 
'I he fact IS, of course, that we are still so steeped in 
historical and racial prejudices that we have not 
ytt a glimmering of the historical and racial pre- 
judices wc have to overthrow before we can examine 
this question with scientific detachment 

Even with our comparatively now found control 
over material things we arc little more than ram- 
paging savages, tearing minerals from the bowels 
of the earth and levelling forests in wasteful iiro- 
fligacy, to convert them into machinery and power, 
without a thought of the morrow We have 
scarcely given a senous thought towards the control 
and utilisation of world power 

Mr J L Hodgson, the well known engineer, m 
“ The Time Journey of Dr Barton ”, mokes a brave 
attempt to face these and similar issues The 
author is clearly not one to be swayed by local 
prejudices, or to be turned from a grand idea by a 
mere question of national or international com- 
plications If it 18 necessary, in the interests of 
world power production, to dam up the Straits of 
Gibraltar with 500,000 milhon tons of rubble, clay, 
masonry, concrete, and rock blasted from the 
Jebala mountains in Morocco fifty miles away, 
then dammed up it must be The work of con- 
struction may take more than a hundred years, 
and another six hundred years may be required 
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to lower the sea level sufficiently by evaporation, 
but what of that * The great power stations at 
Gibraltar and Port Said would produce 250 milhon 
horse power each, evaporation from the ixliole 
basin would provide 600 million horse power, or 
about three times the world’s present estimated 
available water horse power, while some 60,000 
square miles of fertile land would be reclaimed 

In order to provide a survey of these problems 
in sufficient perspective, the author borrows Mr 
H G Wells’s device of a “Time Machine”, and 
projecting Dr Barton 2000 years forward, flies him 
over the surface of the earth as it is transformixl and 
organised according to the ideas of Mr Hodgson 
Bv this means he is enabled to pass in critical 
rev lew the wastefulness of the present day, and to 
contrast it with the world as it might be imdtr 
a rational system of organisation It is an old 
device, an old dream, but the author witli his in 
dividual point of view has many penetrating things 
to say His criticisms aie not all ntw, of coursi , 
they have been the concern of sociall> const lous 
people for jeais, but he has succetded in prcsluc 
ing a thought provoking book, and a number of 
constructive — if grandiose— scht mes The idea of 
straiglitemng the great rivers for power production, 
altenng their couises to transform and deserts 
into luxuriant and fertile lands, of boring miles 
into the earth for heat power, and of damming up 
the Mediterranean Sea, aie enchanting dreams for 
an engineer Meaiiwhik, we cannot make up our 
minds on the question of a mere Channel Tunnel 

The author is not content, however, with a mere 
exposition of the power of power He has much to 
say of our human wastage, useless child bearing 
and infant mortality, debihty from preventable 
diseases, indulgence in soponfic drugs, wars, tom 
petition and obstruction in civil life, faulty planning 
of necessary world routine work, our stupid and 
obscure money system, restrictions due to language 
differences , all the criticisms, in fact, that inspire 
isolated small groups to enthusiastic but impotent 
reform To most of those he has something new 
and refreshmg to add 

Mr Hodgson’s attempt to reail a lesson m world 
potentiahty, while it is intensely illuminating, does 
not face the real issue There have not been lack- 
ing religious, social, and now scientific enthusiasts 
to point to a visionary future as a possible present, 
but inherent m its attainment is always the diffi 
Culty of reaching to it As well ask a paralysed 
thirsty man to reach out for water If we were 
merely inhabitants of the earth, we might cor- 
porately and intelhgently avail ourselves, in the 
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most scientific manner, of the world’s enormous 
possibilities , but we are not such idealised beings 
We are creatures of prejudice, we prefer Oxford 
to Cambndge, England to Scotland, Britain to 
France, whites to blacks Wo have acquired 
special rights here, and inherited prestige there, 
which wo must not lose , in groups we are morally 
and racially superior to this one and that, and we 
have Imperial, national, civic, or parochial ‘ pnn 
ciples ’ at stake To the student who, like Mr 
Hoilgson, frames his problem on a world scale, 
there is no mtasure for these trivialities His 
picture IS grandiose and alluring But to him 
who has to handle the problem on a national or 
local soak, the picture is sordid and cramped We 
become pnialvsod sjicctators Wo nie hungry, but 
with all the will in thi world wi cannot eat of the 
alluring fruits dangled before ns H Levy 

North American Dragon-flies 
I Hamlbook of ihe Dragonflif') of North America 
By l*rof .lames G Niedham and Ilortrnse 
Butkr Hoy wood assisted by Specialists in 
lertam Groups Pp viii + 178 (Springfield, 
111, and Ballunort, Md (harks C Ihomas , 
London Bailli^ri , Tindall and Pox, 1929 ) 
31 V ()d net 

N early seventy years have elapsed since the 
last compri heusivo pubhcation on North 
American dragon flics appeared and the number of 
known species has about doubled itself in the mean 
time The present volume will be welcomed as one 
which falls a much needed requirement, since it is 
not merely a guide to the species found over that 
continent, but is also a general introduction to the 
order as a whole Unlike its predecessor, it is not 
a severely technical work, and it is "primarily de 
signed for collectors of these insects and for students 
of their natural history 

Part 1 of the book is introductory and describes 
the essential facts of the structure and biology of 
dragon-flies, together with methods of dealing 
with the rearing of the nymphs, and the coUectmg 
of the adult msocts The greater part of the text 
18 comprised in Part 2, which is devoted to an 
account of every species of these msects found m 
North Amenca Free uses are made of synoptic 
keys to the families, genera, and species, the 
nymphal stages bemg treated similarly wherever 
possible Each species is further desenbed m de- 
tail, its distnbution is indicated and notes on its 
habits, times of appearance, or other special fea- 
tures, are added in a large number of oases Some 
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of the keys, however, appear to be exceptionally 
short and brief, and it seems open to doubt whether 
they are really sufficient for the purpose mtended 
in every case Also, the illustrations, although 
numerous, are of very mixed character — the vena- 1 
tional figures leave little to be desired, but those 
which portray the genital appendages are some- 
what crude and deficient m detail — m some cases 
it would appear difficult m practice to separate 
one species from another from the illustrations 
Taken as a whole, the book is an excellent one 
for the needs it is intended to supply, and it is no 
small achievement to have dealt with a fauna 
comprising 76 genera and 360 species and describe 
every one of the latter Over so wide an area as 
the North American oontment there must be many 
more species yet to be discovered the geographical 
ranges of the known species are, as yet, but im 
perfectly mapped , often only one sex has so far 
been described, but for many species the nymphs 
still remain unknown To these desiderata may bo 
added the need for life history studies, since they 
have only been followed completely and accurately 
in very few dragon flies It is, therefore, within 
the capacity of every user of this book to oontnbute 
something new to the subject, however small or 
apparently insigmficant the facts may be With 
the present guide at their command, those who 
observe and collect American dragon flies will 
acquire renewed stimulus, and their gratitude is 
due to the authors of this book, and to the special 
ists who assisted in its production ADI 

Our Bookshelf 

Qroaae Naturforacher etne Oeachtchte der Natur- 
forachung in Lehenabeachreibung Von Philipp 
Lenard 324 + 10 Tafeln (MUnchen J F 
Lehmanns Yerlag, 1929 ) 12 gold marks 
In his account of the personal history and life 
work of great men of science, the author has at- 
tempted the ambitious task of selecting the most 
outstanding achievements in scientific thought from 
the days of Pythagoras to modem times Naturally 
enough, he has excluded from his survey all livmg 
persons, and for this reason he has arbitranly 
chosen the end of the War as his time hnut The 
reader is bound to marvel at the thoroughness and 
patience with which the onginal records have been 
searched m the earnest desire to avoid the tempta 
tion of following too closely the many standard 
historical works on the subject In fact, the author 
claims that credit has sometimes been erroneously 
given for new lines of thought to those who have 
merely developed and expanded what was no longer 
new but had with the lapse of tune been overlooked 
For example, the disoovery of the rare gases of the 
atmosphere, to which merely a passing refermwe 
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IS made, is regarded as the natural development of 
an early experiment by Cavendish, and the actual 
discoverer of radium is not named 
The book omns with Pythagoras, founder of a 
great school of morals, to whom is attributed the 
credit of pointmg out the importance of quantitative 
measurement The daily rotation of the earth, 
for the recogmtion of which Galileo had to fight 
two thousand years later, was also taught Euchd, 
Archimedes, and Hipparchus, the astronomer, whose 
accurate observations mere chiefly made known 
though the writmgs of Ptolemy, comp^lete the list 
of pioneers of the pre Christian era Then follows 
a dead x>cnod of more than fifteen centuries, m 
which none of equal eminence is to be found The 
new era opens with Leonardo da Vinci, the famous 
pamter, who left behind a valuable mass of notes, 
winch reveal his extraordmary genius m no uncer 
tain manner Then follows a bnlhant succession 
of astronomers, mathematicians, physicists, and 
chemists, among whom we find the names of many 
emment Englishmen— Boyle, Newton, Black, Watt, 
Pnestley, Cavendish, Dalton, Davj, Faraday, 
Kelvin, Maxwell, Crookes, and others Biological 
science is represented by Darwin, to whom several 
pages are devoted, and by Mendel 

A Courte in Phyaics for Medical and Dental 
Studenia By Richard Ablett (Oxford Medical 
Pubhcations ) Pp xviii+249 (London Oxford 
University Press, 1930 ) 8s bd net 
There was reviewed in these columns last year a 
book by Prof Russ on physics for medical students 
In that book the author stated his aim to be to 
concentrate on parts of physics of most direct 
application m medicme This meant cuttmg down 
the sections on sound and magnetism to a mimmura 
Mr Ablett in his book, with apparently the same 
object m view, has omitted these two subjects 
altogether As he says, he feels that sufficient 
ground is already covered in these subjects at 
school and any further work m the subjects would 
not be commensurate with the value of the apphea 
tions met with latei, at least in comparison with 
those m other branches of physics 

These two aims at departure from the stereo- 
typed form in which physics is presented to the 
medical student of to-day indicate a genume desire 
on the part of at least two teachers to do more 
for the medical student with physics than has been 
attempted in the past To the reviewer it seems 
that Mr Ablett has succeeded extraordinarily well 
m the task he has set himself In practically every 
section of the book some space is given to the 
direct application in medicine of the physical pnn- 
ciples enunciated This makes excmlent reading, 
and the student cannot fail to see the significance 
of the subject m the bigger one of medicine that 
he 18 taoklmg 

If, however, these attempts are to be anything 
more than attempts, some recogmtion should 
given to them, and the only way m which authority 
can do this is to agree u^n a recasting of the 
syllabus for the pte medicid examinations For the 
I furtherance of his plan Mr Ablett is placed at an 
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advantage m that he is teaching his physics to 
students whom his department will be ezamming 
later on , but it is a veiy different matter to get 
these different aspects of physics a definite place 
in the curriculum of medical schools all over the 
country The first thing, of course, is to get a 
responsible body of people to express an opmion 
as to whether it is desirable, and if it is, then 
immediate steps should be taken to give effect to ' 
responsible opmion 

Tra%ti de biocollcndologve Par W Kopaczewski 
Tome 1 Pratique des colloides Deuxifeme 
Edition entiferement remanit^ et mise k jour 
Fascicule 1 Propndlda mdtuniques des colloides 
Pp xviii + 166 + IV (Pans Gauthier Villars ct 
Cie, 19‘)0 ) 40 francs 

During the past eight years the author has pro 
duced eight volumes doahng with various branches 
of colloid science, with catalysis, hydrogen ions, 
and mineral waters The present treatise appeared 
first in 1922, but is now being expanded to a senes 
of five volumes, dealing with colloid tochmquo, 
bio colloids, conditions of oqnibbrium of bio 
colloids, the colloidal state and biology, and the 
colloidal state and medicine, respectively The 
first section of the first volume, which has now boon 
issued as a separate part, under the general heading 
of mochamoal properties of colloids, covers the 
preparation and properties of pure water, the pre- 
paration of hydrosols and hydrogels, determination 
of density of hqiuds, determination of micellar 
dimensions, diffusion, ultra filtration, dialysis, and 
the swelling of gels 

In the preface to the new edition, the author 
himself describes the success that has attended bis 
work, explains why his book has been so successful, 
points out that no similar book exists in scientific 
literature, and issues a warmng as to the treatment 
that will be meted out to those who quote his work 
wnthout acknowledging the source from which they 
have borrowed their matenal Since the first 
volume, when complete, will include about 600 
pages and is to be followed by four others, it is 
clear that the hterature of ‘ bioeolloidology ’, hke 
the gels desenbed in the last chapter of the present 
issue, IS likely to undergo considerable swelhng in 
the near future 

A Simplified Presentation of Einstein's Unified 
Field Equations By Prof Tullio Levi Civitk 
Authonzed translation by Dr John Dougall 
Pp 22 (London, Glasgow and Bombay 
Blaokie and Son, Ltd , 1929 ) 2s net 
At the bemnning of 1929, Einstem published his 
unified field theory of gravitation and electro- 
ma^etism, based on the concept of parallelism at 
a dnstance with respect to four orthogonal vectors 
of reference Levi-Civitk discards this concept 
and uses Ricci’s coefficients of rotation This 
IS termed a simplified presentation of Einstem’s 
theory, but it reafiy differa f rqm it in ope important 
respect It is perhaps more elegant than Einatem’s 
work, and ^tams MaxwdTs eleotromagnetio 
eqqiitlona and the gravitational equations of the 
oroeTi relativity themy exactly, whereas Einstein 
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now obtains these only as first order approxima- 
tions The fact that Einstein’s new equations, in 
their exact form, contain both gravitational and 
electrical terms in a way that defies separation, 
however inconvement it may be mathematically, 
18 yet the most attractive feature from the physical 
point of view, as it may possibly lead to the dis- 
covery of new experimental facts on the inter 
action of gravitation and dectncity Up to the 
present, in spite of improvements m the mathe- 
matical presentation of Einstein’s work, little 
progress has been made on the physical side, and 
the problem of incorporating the quantum theory 
with relativity remains still unsolved 

H T H P 

Differential Oeomelry of Three Dimensions Bv 
Prof G E Weathirbiirn Vol 2 Pp xii + 23q 
(Cambridge At the Umversitv Press, 1930 ) 
12s 6d net 

The distinctive feature of Prof Weatherburn’s 
treatment is the great use that is made of vector 
analysis At first sight a page full of terms such as 
div, rot, grad, and dyadic looks rather alarming, and 
the Clarendon type used for vectors stands out 
from the ordinary type used for scalars, producing 
a somewhat unattractive mixture, as if the pnnt 
mg had lieen done by an unskilled hand How 
ever, a careful study will show the advantage of 
vector methods They aie very concise, and yet 
they emphasise the geometno considerations which 
are often obscured by the use of co ordinates 
The book contains thirteen chapters, the majority 
based on Prof Weatherburn’s own researches 
Chapters i and v deal with differential invariants , 
11 , 111 , and viii with famihes of curves on a surface , 
iv and VI with famihes of surfaces , vn with 
dyadios , ix with Levi Civitk’s parallel displace- 
ments , X with projection and aUied topics , 
XI and XU with deformation and flexion , xiu with 
congruences of curves There are twelve sets of 
examples, eleven diagrams (we could wish for 
more), and an index H I’ H P 

The Annual Regtster a JSetnew of Public Events at 
Home and Abroad for the Year 192^ Edited by 
Dr M Epstein Pp xiv -i- 326 + 164 (London, 
New York and Toronto Longmans, Green and 
Co , Ltd , 1930 ) 30s net 
This valuable work again contrives to cover a 
survey of the world’s history within the compass of 
a few hundred pages Its hundred and seventy- 
first issue speaks for its usefulness Little change 
IS made in the customary arrangements Part 1 , 
which constitutes more than half the volume, is 
devoted to Enghsh, Imperial, and foreign history , 
for this year the sections on India and the Domin- 
I ions are grouped together Mandated temtones 
I are inducted in the foreign section but the colomes 
seem to be omitted Part II begins with a chron- 
lote of outstanding events followed by reviews of 
literature, science, art, finance, and law, and a 
number of biographies The scientific section has 
ten pages of an admirable summary of work m the 
biologi^ and physical aciehces Appendices give 
the text of oertain treaties of the year 
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Letters to the Editor 

\The Editor does not hold himself responsible for 
opinions expressed by hts correspondents Neither 
can he undertake to return, nor to correspond with 
the writers of, rejected manuscripts intended for this 
or any other part of Nature No notice is taken 
of anonymous communications ] 

The Age of Auatralopitbecua 

The little fossil ape skull that was found at Taungs 
five years ago is, in the opinion of many, the most 
important fossil ever discovered It is manifestly the 
remains of an anthropoid ape somewhat allied to the 
chimpanzee anil of about the same size But it 
differs from both it and the gorilla m a large number 
of characters, and in almost all these characters it 
resembles man It thus seems highly probable that 
it 18 very near to the ape from whioli man sprang, anti 
I> 088 ibly a representative of the very genus One 
difficulty has been our ignoianco of the age of the cave 
deposit The bone bioccia foimd in most caves has 
proved to bo of Pleistocene age and if the Taungs cave 
is also of this iieriod, then Australopithecus would be 
too recent to bo a possible human ant estor, as man is 
known to have existed m the Pliocene 

Dr du Toit and 1 have indepondontly suggested that 
the deiiosit is quite as likely to bo Pliocene as Plemto 
cene but we had very little evidence of the age A 
couple of months ago Prof Dart kindly allowed mo to 
have for examination a few pieces of bone brett la that 
had been found in association with the ape , and an 
examination of this rnutenal has resulted in such 
im|xirtant new light that a preluiunaiy announcement 
seems called for 

It iias been known for some yeors that remains of 
an extinct baboon occur in considerable numbers m 
the deposit, and this has been named by Haughton 
Papio Afnranus It is a primitiv e baboon not very 
closely allied to any living forms 

There are also large numbers of skulls and bones of 
a Dassie Tins on exammation also proves to be an 
extinct form, which I am calling Procat la {Prohyrax) 
nntiqua It is fairly similar in size to the common Cape 
hyrax, but the teeth are much more brachyodont 
A moie startling discovery has been a |pant rodent 
mole rather larger than Bathyergua, but more nearly 
allied to Oeorhychus It has large fiat permanent 
^vnna molars I am nammg it after Prof Dart, 
Oypsorhychus darti 

Then we have remains of a small spring hare which 
18 quite a distinct species from the living one This is 
being calleil Pedetes gracilis 

There are portions of the skulls of at least throe 
antelopes One too miTOrfeot for identification is 
about the size of a reed buck The other two which 
can be determined are both extinct forms The 
lewger of these two bucks is roughly about the size of 
an. oribi It has a very large antorbital depression, 
and tile orbit is placed farther back than m any living 
buck of the subfamily Neotragm«e to which it clearly 
belongs I am calling it Paleeotragiscua longiceps 
The smaller of the two identifiable buclffl is allied 
to the blue buck, but much smaller, and the smallest 
member of the genus It is being called Cephalophus 
parvus 

There are fragmentary remams of a number of other 
small mammals, and of birds, tortoises, and lizards , 
beside numerous carapaces and limbs of a tteah water 
crab {Potamon sp ) 

All the mammals sufficiently preserved to be identi 
fiable prove to belong to extinct species , and the 
baboon and hyrax are primitive types 
A deposit m south west Africa, which is believed by 
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Stromer to be of Miocene age, has yielded remains of 
a Hyracoid, a sprmg hare, and a Bathyer^d But 
none of those south west African forms is closely 
allied to the Taungs animals 

As no forms exactly similar to those of this breccia 
are known from elsewhere, we cannot, of course, deter 
mine the age with certamty As, however, all the 
mammals are extinct forms, the evidence is strongly 
in favour of the deposit being Pliocene, and I thmk 
quite likely it will prove to be Lower Pliocene 

R Broom 

3 Trolloiie Street, 

(Irahamstown, South Africa, 

April 9 

Comparison of the Ultracentrifuge Method for 
Molecular Weight Determination with the 
Classical Methods * 

l^i to the present the re has been scant possibility 
lot a dirci t < ompanson between the ordinary methods 
for the determination of molecular weights of sub 
stances in solution and the recently developotl ultra 
centrifuge metluxl In ta(t, Adair’s refined osmotif 
pressure measurements on hsernoglobin,' giving a value 
(«6,000) that tompares tavourably with the ultra 
centrifuge value of 000,* provided the only mde 
fiendent data It was therefoio thought desirable 
to attempt a comparison on a substance of sufficiently 
low moleiulai weight to give faiilv trustwoitliy results 
with the ordinal V methods of boiling ppmt elevation 
or freezing point lowering 

The ultracentrifuge method of detci mining mole 
cular weights depends in pnniiple upon the analysis 
of the light absoiption of the radial eoneetitration 
griulient in the solution subjected to a stiong coiitri 
fugal foice In ordei to obtain satiafaitory lesults 
for molecules of tho ordei of 1000 in weight, we there 
fore (hose two substances possessing a high light 
absorption and a high density sodium eosinatz. and 
sodium erythrosinate R ith a centrifugal force of 
9000 times gravity the sedimentation equilibria in 0 6 
fiei cent salt free solutions corresponded to moleculai 
weights of 403 and 977 respectively , the boiling 
jioint method gave 530 and 601 for the first compound 
and 622 and 636 foi the second 

Those centrifuge values are only apparent owing 
to the electrical effect arisuig from the partial separa 
tion of the largo dye ions from the small sodium ions , 
similarly, the boiling point values give only an 
apparent molecular weight on account of the large 
ionisation of the sodium dye salts When enough 
sixlium chloride was added to eliminate the electrical 
potential arising from the partial separation of ions 
in tho centrifuge, both dyes were found to consist m 
solution of double molecules with two dissociated 
sodium ions The other two sodium ions are perhaps 
rendered osmotically mactive by the close proximity 
of the complex dye group- that is, the Hammerstm 
effect The sodium eosmate consists wholly of double 
molecules — tho value foimd was 1343, as compared 
with 1384 for tho molecular weight of (Na^ eosmate — 
but the sodium erythrosmate has, m addition to double 
mole<ntles, a small amount of more highly associated 
material and perh^ some fragments of molecules m 
solution as well It is not likely that the concentra 
tion of sodiiun chloride used was sufficient to produce 
anv ‘ salting out ’ effect, but this jximt must be studied 
in more detail 

The suooesaful application of the ultracentnfuge 
method to the study of these dyes enables ua to attack 
the Biieeial problems — degree of umformity, punty, 

* ConMbiiUoii Ho 8S fiom the Bxpsrimentsl Ststton of B I do 
Risit do Nornonr* snd Company 
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degree of ionisation, and the like — of the substances 
of molecular weight of the order of 1000 from two 
converging angles first, the ordinary methods for 
relatively simple molecules, and second, the centrifuge 
method for more complex molecules 

In the ordinary methods, the solution must be 
absolutely free of foreign ions of low molecular weight 
and the ionisation must be considered in calculating 
the true molecular weight of the substance in solution 
On the other hand, it is evident from the results 
obtauied that the centrifuge gives tho molecular or 
ionic weight directly even thougli foreign ions or im 
purities are present, that is, if enough electrolyte is 
added to lepress tlie elei tin ill potential set up bv the 
partial separation of tho ions m tho centrituge 

A detailed account of this work will be pbblisbed 
elsewliere J 11 Nichols 

Du Pont Experimental Station, 

Wilmington, Delaware, 

USA, Mor 29 


* Adair /*for C ambrldge Phil Bloloijlcal S< IrnceB. I» 7% 1^24 
Sorensen h osmotic pressure vulue of 34 000 for the molec iilnr wclsht 4»f 
egg albumin agrees vtll ^^ith the ultraLcntrifuge \alut Howovtr IiIh 
laterprf tatlon of his data 1ms lately bc( ii (lUfistloneU bj Ad ilr and ulao 
bv Marratk uml witt who couMuh r 43 »MH) t4» la tin oorreei vahw. 

• Svodberg and JbAliraous / Am Chem S«r 48 liO 1920 

8vedl>crt and >ichoU J Am (hem Sec 49 2920 1927 


Stability In Soap Films 

The great increase m lecerit yoais of kniivi ledge of 
the specific propeitics ot siufaco films has naturallv 
made it oasier to understand moie of the rocoided 
behaviour and stability of Dewar’s long lived soap 
bubbles and films , but among the qiicwtioiis that may 
still be c oriHidcrod unceitain that of tho possihlo strati 
fication IS not the least intorosting Heoently it has 
been suggested that stratification m soap films is an 
abnormal condition, paitly because iinclor a cortaiii 
defined c ondition a sheet of permanently solid leafle ts 
can bo pioduc ed 

Now it IS cortain fust that the usual limpid grading 
of the several colour bands down to the universally 
sharp boundary of tho ‘black’ film is a deception 
masking the real mechanism When a bubble de 
velops under perfec tly cpiiet conditions of temperature 
humidity, etc , the colours do not remain giaded fc>r 
long, but sepal ale between numerous boundaries, 
usually visible to the unaided eye, and often quite as 
distinct as that ciefinmg the ‘ black ’ area Several of 
the Dewar colour photographs show this in part 'The 
fully developed appearance is very like stratus clouds 
at sunset further, iii early stages of develoiiment 
especially, the graded coloured him is invaded by 
numerous stars, often drawn out by movement into 
a comet like shape, and always well contraatod m 
colour from their surroundings , that their boundaiy 
tends to the oncular shape is evidence of their definite 
separation from the surrounding film (Fig 1) Even 
m a film much too thick to show coloui, similar 
behaviour can be detected at glancing mcidenoe 

This latter appearance can be induced m greater or 
less measure over the whole of a quiet bubble bv very 
small departures m the direction of either alkalinity 
or acidity from the optimum value for the stable 
Wbble This reaction is akm to tho well known 
tumultuous or ‘ critical ’ development (but not ex 
tending to tho black stage) and eon be readily seen, 
for example, by momentarily removing the stopper 
from an ammonia reagent bottle near to a quietly 
graded bubble on a ring in the open aiTj It is reason 
able also to supfiose that this is a similar occurrence 
to the experiment of Lyons and Rideal in forming at 
wiU a bunoleoular from a monomoleoular acid film by 
flmaO increase m alkalimty, sind that it is in the same 
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class as the observations recorded m the Dewar papers 
of the spontaneous change of second order into first 
order black in dilute ‘ Plateau ’ solutions, the deeper 
black appeanng on tho uniform greyer black m a 
slowly growing circle ringeii with tmy silvery droplets 
from the aggregation of tho disappearing layer It 
may lie oddeil that this has occurr^ m a quiet black 
film formed from ordinary concentrated Plateau sold 
tion which IS approximately 2J per cent sodium oloate 
in 25 per cent glycerin 

Here, then, the Ponm and Wells stratifications be 
come lovoaleil os almost certainly pervading the whole 
film, whuh appeal’s therefore to persist not merely 
because of the intrinsic cohesivoness of the several bi 
or poly molecular strata, hut also by means of a power 
ful but labile attiaction between their suicossive sur 
faces tliiuughout the film these surfaces being so well 
oidercfl in some definito arrangoinent as to be mutually 
active 'I he pufiiro agrees with an extension of the 
McHain diagram with a more extended and more com 



plete orientation benouth the surfaie layei'S , and it 
seems leasonablo to suppose that inhesive layers, m 
whatever position they maybe toinied, would bo as 
orderly as possibU in the absence of disturbanic and 
finally extend to complete lamination in films of 
reasonable tli inness c Ham 's 1 1 lagrain shows partial 

bimolocular layers often reduced almost to mono 
molecidai tliic knoss by a sort of alti mate lateral sur 
fai e cohesion or inutiial activity of the successive long 
t ham molecules , and indeeil such a mesh gives the 
impiession of greater strength anti stability than the 
muie commonly depii ted monoinolecular sheet, im 
s> mmetrical of i ourse on its two faces, and supposedly 
only so maintamed by tlie anchoring action of the 
larboxyl radicles presemted over one face only 

The extended stratified appparani e is no doubt pre 
sen tell m large quiet bubbles rather than m flat films 
on rings of moderate dimensions, because the dis 
turbaiices from tho Gibbs’ nng support arc more re 
mote in the former case The intensity of formation 
of the thicker ooloureil leaflets is not so great as that 
producing the black or thinner stages So much is 
evident from tho description in the Dewar papers of 
various forms of black development —from the slow 
separation and coalescing of tiny black spots through 
out a coloured film, to the cataclysmal aggregation of 
black masses from a thick scarcely coloured liquid 
sheet up through a whirling delta to the rapidly ex 
tetaduig black area ‘ Spots ’ and ‘ black masses ’ are, 
howeyer, the very antithesis of what must, on the 
dimensions of the film itself, appear relatively as deep 
hoUowB and abysmal canyons , the black stream, as 
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it forces its way through, piles up the thick film on 
each side in a maimer c^ost as miraculous as the 
passam of the Israehtes across the Red Sea I A very 
large lowering of surface energy m the production of 
the black state would explam this 

Doubtless, then, the mtensity of separation becomes 
less as the separatmg layer is greater m thickness 
Separate coloured discs upon the black area skate 
about not only without being absorbed, but without 
even spreadmg, and show much of the behaviour of 
impacting homes , and the^ can be mcreased to a 
thick colourless stream flowmg across the black film 
without altermg its character, another evidence of 
differences of surface energy So also a bubble, partly 
black, 18 expanded and contracted only by variation 
m thickness of the coloured portion, the black area 
remammg constant despite very large changes of 
diameter , but coloured areas, although to a lees 
extent, do display mutual repulsion and mamtamed 
separation 

Such matters of actual observation load to views on 
stability that may be epitomised as follows Stability 
m a soap bubble is possible only where the disruptive 
action of surface tension is overpowered by structural 
oohesiveneas, surface action however, being vital to 
ordmary thiimmg , any local fault or developed weak 
ness in tbe structure results in instantaneous collapse 
The protection provided by an enclosure freed from 
floatmg sohd matter or spray or deleterious volatile 
material is necessary , but the bubble is likely to be 
stable only when its composition is mamtamM sufft 
ciently uniform throughout the thinning process to 
allow of the production of layers of equel or approxi 
mately equal surface activity and therefore cohesion 
Otherwise too sudden local changes of surface energy 
will cause rapid sweepmg up or local aggregation of 
these layers , and a oloseil vessel has the obvious 
further use of facilitating the desirable uniformity 

For the purpose of encouragmg simple experimenta 
tion it may be added that, so far as the quality of the 
materials is concerned, it is doubtless true that highly 
purified oleto acid is advantageous for special observa 
tions , but perfect success and stability are readily 
seour^ with good oleic acid purified by the old Allen 
method (warm treatment with successive small pro 
portions of lead oxide, etc ) This ensures a suifioient 
absence of saturated acids, which produce unworkable 
variations m visoosity, or oven, as Lawrence has 
recently shown, solidifiable stratifications with con 
sequent ‘ faults ’ m film structure 

W .T aKKEN 

Royal Institution, 

London, W 1, April 17 


Measurement of Relative Specific Heats of Gases 
at High Temperatures 

In two recent papers ^ a new method has been de 
senbed for measurmg the specific heats of gases The 
essential part of the particular form of apparatus 
described is a calorimeter containmg an iron tube, 
which IS heated by an electno curr«it, so os to raise 
the temperature of its centre some 10° C above that 
of Its ends Two thermojunctions placed symmetno- 
ally each side of the owitre of the tube, and therefore 
at pomts mitially at the same temperature, are con- 
nected m opposition to a galvanometer It was shown 
that when a gas flows through the tube, the resulting 
deflection of the galv^ometer is an aocurate measure 
of the heat ca{iaolty of the gas Although this method 
hSs already bem used witib success up to temperatures 
of 000° C by placing a calorimeter of this type m a 
suitable oven, serious technical difficulties are likely 
to be enoonntored at oonsiderably higher temperatures 
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In this letter a modification of the method will be 
deaonbed whioh is very well smted for the measure- 
ment of relative specific heats at high temperatures 
A long platmum tube, which m the prehmmary 
experiments to be described had a length of 26 om. 
and an external diameter of 1 6 mm , has its ends 
mamtamed at room temperature and is heated by 
passmg through it an eleotno current Except near 
the ends the tube will have a uniform temperature of, 
say, 1300° C The distance from the ends at which 
this uniform temperature is appreciably attamed de- 
pends on the thermal conduotivity of the tube and on 
the heat loss For the tube usro at 1300° C , this 
length 18 about 8 cm , leavmg the central 13 cm of 
the tube at a uniform temperature The tube is now 
cooled (or heated) slightly at its centre, so as to pro- 
duce a temperature drop (or rise) of, say, 20° C lliis 
can be done m many ways, perhaps the simplest bemg 
to mcrease the radiation loss from the centre of the 
tube by attaching there a small piece of platmum 
It has been shown (loc cit ) that the heat transfer H 
between a tube end the gas flowmg in it, is given, to a 
first approximation, by H = whore ^ is the tem- 
perature gradient along the tube and where Q is the 
boat capacity of the gas passmg m unit time Thus 



when a gas flows through the platmum tube the tem 
perature distribution will be altered, the parts where 
the gas 18 rismg in temperature being cooled and vice 
veroa But the temperature of the two uniform t^n- 
mrature parts of the tube will not alter smee there 
^ = 0 Hence the central part of the tube, with its 
temperature dip of 20° C , will have its ‘ ends ’ mam- 
tamed at the constant temperature of 1300° C It 
will therefore serve to measure the relative heat 
capacity of gases between 1280° C and 1300° C 

The essential feature of this method is the existence 
of the two umform temperature parts of the tube 
separating the 'shallow central dip from the steep 
gradients near the ends These p«^ servo to make 
the temperature distnbution near the centre qmte 
iiklepenaent of what happens near the ends, evMi 
when a gaa is flowing m the tube This method there- 
fore enables one to measure the relative specific heats 
of gases over, say, a 20° C range at 1300® C , with an 
apparatus m wlueh the only part heated at all is a 
narrow platmum tube 

A convenient method of measuring the temperature 
changes due to the flow is to project images of two 
short lengths of the tube, situated symmetrieally at 
A and B on each side of the oontral dip, on to two 
thermopiles These are connected la opposition to a 
galvanometer and the defieotion of tins, due to a gas 
Sowing m the tube, will be proportkmal to the flow 
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rate multipliofl by tht moan spenfK heat bet\vc«n 
1280^ and 1300“ (’ The cnivo m hipt 1 ‘^how8 the 
temperature distribution, measuiod wit.li an optical 
pyrometer, obtained lu some prehmmarv ©xperimentB 
The numbers aejainst the curve are the ninasurtil 
timperatnro chnnjiis in iletpeos ccntigiaile due to a 
how of air fiom lott to ii^ht In sjnteof thniaifrc cool 
ing (40“ t' ) near the end, the tempeiatures of the urn 
foim parts are un< hanged 'I his gives (xpeimuntal 
demonstiation ot the jiraotioahility of the im thod 
The actual dip shown of bO C and the flow late of 
70 t c per minute are both too huge for ai tiial ileter 
mmation of speeihc heats 

Hy using platinum indium tubes the method should 
be teasiblo up to 2100“ V , and with certain gases m 
tungsten oi molybdenum tubes up to evin higher 
temperatures 

l> M S IliACKun 
L K KiDi Ai 

Carnbi idge 

■ Blackett llfiirv ami Itiili il / roc Hoii ’-ur ml I2« p Jl'i I'HO 
anilBlaikitt indHiiirv / roc Ituu Soc ml Ijit p Hi lost) 


Mortality amongst Plants and its Bearing on 
Natural Selection 

It is a familiar fact that the majoiity of plants 
tuodute a vastly largoi nurnboi of ollsptmg than cun 
possibly sLUVive but unfortunately exact ipiantilH 
tive observations rispcctmg thou moitahty is meagre 
111 the oxtienie 

In the (ourse of lolloctiiig data for ecological fair 
poses, certain tacts have come to light icgaiiling the 
death of young plants which, if tyjncal, would appeal 
to be of tundamerital importance m any estimate of 
the me idem e and intensity of natural selection By 
briefly indii atiug here the nature of these prehininaiv 
observations, it is hoped that other investigators may 
he induced to rocoril their experience ancT to collect 
data of a similai thariictei so that it may he possible 
to judge as to how general is the jihenomenon in 
<(uostion 

A typical examjile is fumishod by .Si/crir coniia L 
This plant, whic li is one of the steppe si>ecios m the 
flora of Great Britain behaves as a winter annual 
The seedlings germinate in hept ember, and on a marked 
cpiadrat there were present, soon after goinnnation, 
no less than 175 soeclhngs per square decimetre Bv 
Nov 2J, whilst still in the cotyledonary stage, the 
number of soodhngs had become reduced to 110, whilst 
by Jan 31 only nine survived There is thus not 
only a verv high mortality amounting to nearly 95 
pel cent, but also the important fact is that this 
moitahty was entirely confined to the seedling stages 
All the moitahty occurred j riiu to the formation of 
the second pair ol foliage loaves, and all the nine 
survivors will cleaily attain the flowering condition 
A large plant of Verbunrum TIuipaiis B produeexi 
several hunch ed thousand seedlings, of which, however, 
all but 108 died during the first six months All thi 
survivois which attained the rosette stage flowercxl 
and produced seeds bimilarly, the winter annual 
lianuticulus paruijlortis L in Cornwall pniduces laige 
numbers of viable seeds, and sometimes the seedlings 
are seen in great abundance, but in an experience of 
this species extenrhng over soveial years close observa 
tion both in culture and m the feral state, it is evident 
that practically the whole mortality occurs prioi to 
the rosette phase and that ehiiost all the individuals 
which attain this condition pioduce flowers and fruits 

Observations on the spring germinating HeUeborus 
vtridia L showed a mortality of more than 60 per cent 
m the first month, and observations on CocMeana 
dnnusa, DtanUms proltfrr, and other species would 
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apjieai to warrant the conriuhion that, iii these plants 
at least, the mortality and therefore the opeiation 
of natural seleetion is almost entiiely conhm d to the 
juvenile stages of chweloi>ineut Obseivations on 
soodlmgs of Feupw ti/livtlird after the ‘mast year ot 
1*122 indicate that this is tiiie also of aibnienl sjicc les 
In the case ot two sjioties ot Siltne, namely, S>lene 
roriica and Silent tinghca, the inortalilv m the plants 
nndc r observation, took place at so early a stage that, 
if glowing iiitorminglncl, the seedlings could onlv have 
hcou distiiiguishcvt if at all w ith the gusitc'st diftie uU\ 
Of the plants which suivivc to the stage wlicn the 
distinctive oxtemiil specihe and generic characters 
appeal almost all luochice rtowc rs and fruit and juob 
ably Vicld oftsjuiiig 

field cihsorvations suggest that the incidence of 
moitahty dc»sc ribod may well he of gem nil oi cnrronce 
( citamly in the instances cited it would ajqieai that 
the adult chai icfcis ajiiirt fiom those concenicd with 
efliciem jiullination and seed dispeisul can jilav no 
diiect part in deleiinining siiivival, hut that in so far 
as siirviyal is cli (icndent u| on the structuie and 
(ibysiology of the species it is the chiiriicteis of the 
juvenile not the adult whic b aie imjioitaiit When 
iriortalitv iloes occur m the more adult phases ot d« 
vcdoimient, it is gencinlly the icsiilt of c iitustrophif 
causes which chstrov the til and unlit with equal 
impaitiiilitv 

II the adult cliarac tens ii|)Oii which we lely foi 
tiixonornic distinctions, ujiait fioin the exceptions 
mentioned owe anything to natuial selection, it must 
bo not because of then external manifestations but 
because they me the inevitable lonsoquemo of those 
characters, jiiobably inteinal which detcinune svir 
vival 111 the juvenile stages Aiiv selection which 
might oc cur m the adult phase will clearly bo con 
nocted with the direct production of viable seeds by 
individuals and not by a selec tion amongst progeny 

riio ac tual selection amongst the progeny of in 
chviduals, the classii al modim operandi of natural 
selection would then appear to occur almost entirely 
in just those phases of devolopme nt whn h show the 
greatest similaritv between sjjecies those phases 
which show the least divergence of moi phologioal 
type If then natural selection be an important 
factor the uniformity of the juvenile morphology 
and the great diversity of that of the adult jirosent 
natural selection in the guise cif a factor tending 
towards homogeneity rather than towards the chvorg 
once of type which it has usually boon sujijiosed to 
bi mg about 

B T Salisbury 

Botanical Dejiartment 

Univoi-sity College I onclon 
Mav 7 

Methyl Glyoxal as an Intermediary In 
Fermentation 

Whilst the earlier woik on fermentation, ospec i 
ally Prof Neuberg s investigation of the second form 
of fermentation, rendeted the paitici nation of methyl 
glyoxal as an intormediarv stage jirobable, proof that 
methyl glyoxal is formed by systems capable of for 
metiting oi glycolysmg sugar has been obtained by 
the lecont work of Tooniessen and hischer (Feita 
physiol Chem , 161 , 254), Ariyama (Jour Tiiol Chern , 
77 , 395), and esjiecmlly by Neuberg and Kobel and 
various collaborators (Biochem Zeils , 203, 463, and 
later pajiors) The latter workers com hide that 
methyl glyoxal is only dismutod or fermented m 
presence of cozymase, whilsf its formation takes 
jilaco also in absence of cozymase it hexose jihosphato 
IS used as the substance of origin 

Its identification as a substance produced in iivo 

y2 
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raises again the question as to why methyl glyoxal 
18 not fermented when added to yeast or yeast pre 
parations With glycolytic aystema, no such difti 
culty arises, as the glyoxalase of Dakm and Dudley 
(Neuberg’s keto aldehyde mutase) provides an enzyme 
Bvatem capable of acting on added glyoxals Prof 
Neuberg has suggested as a hypothesis that methyl 
glyoxal, in order to be fermented, has to be present 
in one of the many tautomeric forms theoretically 
possible for this substance, perhaps some enol or 
riM form 

The first transformation that methyl glyoxal 
undergoes in fermentation, its oxidation to pyruvic 
acid, appears to be a dismutation, m which aeet 
aldehyde is simultaneously reduced to alcohol It 
is not possible on the present evidence to decide 
whether an aldehyde mutase of the type discovered 
by Pamas and by Battelh and Stem is responsible 
for this transformation , a close analogy is, however, 
suggested liy recent work of the Euler school (par 
ticularly Euler and Myrbftck (Zeita phyatol Chem , 
166, 28) which shows that the necessity for cozymase 
IS characteristic for aldehyde dismutations Smce 
dismutation is typical for substances possessing a 
free - CHO group, and independent of the stmcture 
of the rest of the molecule, one would expect methyl 
glyoxal to be fermented m its - CO - CHO form and 
not in some enolic modification It is interesting that 
according to Ariyaina {Jour Btol Chem , 77, 359) 
the lactic acid formed from methyl glyox^ by liver 
extract accounts quantitatively for the methyl glyoxal 
disappearing , that is, all methyl glyoxal is de 
stroyed by internal dismutation, none undergoing the 
ordinary aldehyde mutation to CH, CO COOH and 
CH, CO CH,OH 

Work by me {Biochem Jour , in the press) has 
shown that phenyl glyoxal, though reacting m a 
peculiar way with di-amino acids, does not show the 
reaction with mono ammo acids typical for the - CHO 

S it 18 known that phenyl glyoxal forms a 
hydrate, and this peculiarity might exptam its 
refusal to behave as an aldehyde, which is also shown 
by the sluggish way in which it reduces Fehling’s 
solution According to unpublished work by Mr 
Pine, chloralhydrate also does not react with mono 
ammo acids Enolisation might also explain this 
pecuhanty of phenyl glyoxal, but the readmess with 
which It forms osazones, glyoxalms, and so on, shows 
that if enohsation does talce place m solution, it must 
bo easily reversible Methyl glyoxal resembles phenyl 
glyoxal in its chemical reactions and m its behaviour 
towards glyoxalase It also forms a stable hydrate 
(as shown, for example, by its great heat of solution) 
and it seems probable tnat methyl glyoxal is not 
fermented, because, in solution, it does not possess 
a free - CHO group. One would then assume that 
methyl glyoxal formed m vivo exists at first in the 
- CO CHO form, and is normally oxidised before it 
has time to take up water Any methyl glyoxal 
escaping and passmg into the inactive form would 
presumably be removed by glyoxalase 

The question remams as to why the internal dis 
mutation under the action of glyoxalase is not simi 
larly mhibited It must be kept m mmd that the 
above argument only applies to reactions which 
require a free - CHO group Since in the action of 
glyoxalase both carbonyl groups of the glyoxal are 
concerned, it seems possible that the pomt of attack 
of the enzyme is at the keto fpoup The examples 
of chloralhydrate and mesoxaho acid show that stable 
hydration of a carbonyl group is dependent upon the 
neighbourhood of strongly negative groupings, in 
glyoxals the koto group is responsible for the un 
typical behaviour of the adjoining - CHO Hence re- 
duction of the - CO - to - CH OH - group, or even 
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the reaction of the - CO - group with the combining 
group of the enzyme, might enable the termmal car- 
Donjd to react as a normal aldehyde group 

J O Qe^avicitjs 

School of Biochemistry, 

Cambridge, April 24 

Quantitative Analysis by X-Rays 

No doubt it 18 at present true that X ray ana- 
lysis IS more sensitive m detecting a trace of an 
element of high atomic number disjiersed in an ele- 
ment of lower atomic number than it is in the reverse 
case For that and other reasons given by Prof 
Hovesy (Naturh!, May 24, p 776), the sensitiveness 
IS variable As the result of exjienence gamed with 
non metallic substances, the sensitiveness was stated 
in 1925 to be roughly 0 1 per cent, and we assumed 
that would be true for metals On making careful 
tests. 111 which we had the assistance of chemists 
experienced in the requisite analysis, the method 
was found to be more sensitive than that for all im- 
purities in zinc of higher atomic number than chromium 
Evidence is given (see Eddy, Turner, and Laby, Proc 
Boy Soc , 124, p 163 , 1929) that the elements 24 Cr, 
25 Mn, 26 B e, 27 Co, 29 Cu, of atomic numbei less than 
30, as well as nine elements of atomic number greater 
than 30, can bo detected m 30 Zn, although none, it is 
believed, was present to more than about 0 0005 per 
cent, and one, 33 As, gave its Xo, (and probably its Xo,) 
Imes well enough to be measurable to 1 X U , when 
present by chemical analysis to loss than 0 00001 per 
cent Thus evidence is given in the paper quoted that 
the K X ray spectrum of an element jirescnt to loss 
than 0 0001 per cent in a metal con be photographeil 
Prof Hevesy disagrees with this statement It should 
be admitted that up to some months ago we had not 
obtained that sensitiveness when usmg non metals, 
but there aj^ars to be no theoretical reason why the 
technical difficulties met with should not bo overcome 
Has Prof Hevesy evidence that the sensitiveness men- 
tioned cannot be obtained with a metal 1 

Withm the limits of space allowable it is not possible 
to discuss here what Pnif Hevesy writes with refer- 
ence to quantitative analysis more than to emphasise 
that Dr Eddy and I did not use a reference method 
in most of the experiments dosenbod in Proc Boy 
Soc , 127, p 20 , 1930 , that is, m calculating 
the composition of an alloy, no use is made of an 
alloy of known composition Chemical analysis (or 
synthesis) was only used to verify the results so 
calculated The assumption made and verified 
IS “ that the ratio of the number of atoms of two 
elements in an alloy of metals of nearly equal atomic 
number is equal to the ratio of the intensities of 
the eorrespondmg lines (say the Ka^ lines) in the 
spectra of the elements provided the lines are excited 
under equivalent conditions" We believe that this 
principle, and the method which has been worked 
out to apply it, will prove of value m atonuc analysis 
by X ray spieotrosoopy, and make it less empirical than 
it has been, although it is obvious there is considerable 
scope for improvement in that respect This ewlvance 
should be attainable by a further study of the physical 
phenomena mvolved 

X-ray analysis is bemg applied much more than 
might bo inferred from the literature of this subject 
In our experience it is more readily applied to the 
atonuc analysis of metallic than non metallic sub- 
stanoes, which means it is more immediately suscept- 
ible of application in metallurgy than in mmeralogy, 
although Profs Hevesy and Coster and others have 
of course obtained most valuable results m the latter 
field T H Laby 

London 
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Early Chinese Rice 
An unusually detailed account of the discovery 
and utilisation of a ' sjjort ’ occurs on page 470 of the 
1 869 edition of an English translation of ‘ Tho Chinese 
Empire,” by Monsieur Hue Ihe account maj be of 
interest to agriculturists and geneticists The book 
IS not often met with, and indei^ I have had no oppor 
tunity of consulting tho French oiiginat 

‘ I was walking,’ says tho Einjieror Khung hi, ‘on 
the first day of the sixth moon, in some fields where 
rice was sown, whicli was not expocteil to yield its 
harvest until the nintli I happened to notice a rice 
plant that had already come into ear , it rose above i 
all the rest, and was already ripe I had it gathered | 
and brought to me tho gram was very hue and full, 
and I was induced to keep it for an oxpenmont, and 
see whether it would on tho following year retain 
this precocity, and in fact it did All the plants that 
proceeded from it came into ear before tho ordinary 
time, and yielded their harvest ni tho sixth moon 
Every year has multiplieil tho proiluco of tho pie 
ceding, and now for thirty years it has been the rue 
served on my table Tho grain is long, and of a rathei 
reddish colour, but of a sweet perfume, ami very 
pleasant flavour It has been nametl ya mi, or 
* Imperial rice’, because it was in my gardens that it 
was hrst cultivateil It is the only kind that can 
ripen north of tho (Ireat Wall, where tfie cold begins 
very early, and ends very late, but iii tho pi evinces 
of the south, where the climate is milder, and tho soil 
moie fertile, it is easy to obtain two harvests a >ear 

M Hue adds that this rice was introduceil into 
Manchuria, and that it succeeds admirably in dry 
oountries, having no need of perpetual irrigation He 
thought It would certainly prosjier in France, but 
although he sent several samples to that country he 
never heard that any experiment was tried with it 
Two French books allude somewhat vaguely to this 
nee “ Le Rapport sur les CiSr^ales Exposition 
Universelle” (Pans, 1878), mentions the above story 
and offers tho alternative name rxz precoce ‘ Los 
Plantes de grande culture ’ (Pans, 1893) says that 
there appears to be a variety of nee in China which 
completes its growth in less than three months 

The variety is probably identical with the yu mi 
(Oryta communu pyrocarpa Al ) which is the only 
variety speciff rally attributed to China by M A 
Carleton (“ The Small Grams ” , New York, 1916) 

The emperor Khang hi reigned from 1662 until 1723 
Hugh Nicol 

Rothamsted Experimental Station, 

Harjionden, Herts, May 3 


Roman Spectra of Crystalline Nitrates 
In a communication to Natobf of Mar 22, p 463, 
P Krishnamurti desenbes some results of his expen 
ments with powdereil crystals In a paper sent two 
weeks ago to the AnnaUn der Fhysik i have given 
the results of my measurements on muih tho same 
subject By suspending the crystal powder in a 
liquid of suitable refractive index, and using suitable 
li^t filters, I obtained tho Raman speotnini of such 
intensity that a spectrograjih with largo dispersion 
and very narrow slit could be employed 

Like Knshnamurti, I found a displacement of tho 
inactive NO,' frequency dependmg on tho kation, 
and also a new remar^ble difference between the 
anhydrous crystals and the hydrates The 'frequency 
differences of the inactive Raman frequency of the 
NO,' ion are as follows (1) monovalent salts 
lithium (anh ), 1086 , hthiiim (hydr J H,0), 1073 , 
lithium (hydr 3 H,0), 1066 5 , sodium (anh ), 
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1067 5, jiotassiiim (anh ) 1048 4, siKci (anh ), 

1046 0 (2) bivalent salts calcium (anh ) 1064 3, 

calcium (hydr 4H,0) 1044 6, strontium (anh), 

1054 4, copper (hyclr 6H,0), 1062 9, coppci (hydi 
•IH,0) 1044 4 , bainim (anh ) 1046 6 , lead (anli ), 
1045 0 

Some of the waie numbers aic in accordance with 
tho data given by Knshnamurti 

I'liitherrnore in solutions of tho nitiatcs, 1 found 
a vaiiation of the NO,' fiiqucmy with tho con 
ccntiaticm, foi example, for a solution of 10 mol 
NaNO, in a litre of wafci A>'-I049 8, and foi a 
3 mol solution Av - 1047 2 b or a 14 mol solution 
of LiNO, tho Raman cliffoioncc was Ak— 1050 3, 
for a 0 6 mol solution Av- 1046 0 

WAiTHMt Gebiai II 

Physic al Institute 

Uiuveisitv of Munich, Mar 31 

Effect of Direct Current on the Frequency of 
Sonometer Wire 

Ihf maintenance of oscillations of a sonometer 
Wirt by tlio passage of an altematmg current thiough 
it has boon studied in detail by Knshnaiyer and othoi-s 
(P/iil Mag , 1022, etc ) If, liovcover, direct i urrent 
of the value of about an amptre bo passed through the 
wire, it IS found that tho fiequency of the ost illations, 
for a fixed position of the two sononiitcr bridges, is 
slightly lower than what it is when no c urrent is 
passing This effect is best observed by tiuiing the 
sonometer with an electrically excited fork placed on 
the sonometer hoaid When the wire is tuned to this 
frequency it begins to vibrate with a largo amplitude 
Those vibrations arc observed with a low power mic ro 
scope If the direct current bo now passed through 
the wire, the amplitude of the vibrations is immedi 
ately i educed, ami can bo restored again to its original 
strength by shortening a little the length of tho wire 
between the bridges 

We have venfiocl that this lowering in freipiency is 
not duo to tlie heating effect of the current and is also 
not a magnetic effect I his effect c an also be observed 
with an ordinary tuning fork and wires of any material 

The quantitative incasurementB and other interest- 
ing results will be published elsewhere 

D V Gociate 
Y O Naik 

Physic s Laboratory, Baroda College, 

Haroda, India, April 10 


Band Spectra of Copper Oxide 
Enea and Valenta in 1911 had observed some of 
tho bands of copper oxide in the flame spectra of all 
copiior salts Hertenstem observed them m ( he flame 
of the arc in air 111 1912 R S Mulhken (P%« Rev, 
26, 4, 1926) also noticed them while working on the 
Hjieotruin of Cul as excited by active nitrogen They 
would appear better by a small leakage of air into the 
halide vajxiur, or the presence of a little oxygen in tho 
nitrogen used I have obtained these bands by arcing 
between copper electrodes m an atmosphere of oxygen 
Tliey are degraded towards the rod and occur in pairs, 
of which the shorter wave length component is rela- 
tively weak Their rotational structure reveals that the 
system is due probably to a *2 transition The 
frequencies of vibration for infinitesimal amplitude are 
found to be approximately 620 cm -> and 346 cm for 
the final and mitial states respectively A detailed 
investigation will be published elsewhere 

P C Mahantz 

lied Physics Laboratory, 
niversity Collie of Science, 

Uiuversity of Calcutta, April 4 
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New Lig^ht on Vision * 

By Prof G Elliot Smith, F R S 


M an alone among living creatures reall\ sees 
the world in the sensL that we iisiialR 
associate with the verb to see ’ The ajios and 
monke>8 are provided with t^cs which are closely 
similar m structure to those of man and on the 
functional side are peihaps i ipially ellicicnt dioptric 
instruments Man’s comprehension of what he 
secs, however, and his understanding of the world 
of things and actions revealed by his powers of 
visual discrimination, clearly transcend those of 
the apes, to which we have no reason to attnbute 
the human quality of understanding what is le 
vealed by sight, of appieciation of beauty, and the 
subtlci forms of actions such as facial expression, 
or of possessing the initiative and skill that result 
from the wider vision 

Invi stigation of the comjiarative anatomv of the 
brain reveals tho fact that within the natural order 
of mammals (Primates), to which man belongs, the 
cerebral connexions of the optic tracts have been 
so profoundly revolutionised that w hat is virtually 
a new instrument of vision has bcin evolved The 
progressive cultivation of this new vision’ (sec 
Natukb, April 28, 1928, ji bSO), eventually led to 
the emergence of those profound changes m the 
whole organism which transformed an ape into a 
human being and conferred upon him the distinctive 
attributes of mind and skill which are the out 
standing tokens of his humanity 

The factors involved in the making of the mind 
fall into several distinct phases The acquisition 
of definite representation for touch, vision ami 
hearing in a newly evolved area (noopalhum) of the 
cerebral hemisphere was responsible for the emer 
gence of mammals It conferred u[)on vision not 
only the possibihty of closer integration with other 
kmds of sensory experience, but also a greater 
influence in the conscious control of behaviour 
The birth of a new cortex created a new type of 
animal profoundly different m every part of its 
organism and especially in its potentialities In 
particular the evolution of the neopathum involved 
the transference to the cerebral hemisphere of the 
control of voluntary movements and that led to 
far reaching changes in the parts of the brain and 
^inal cord concerned with muscular activities 
The new cortex establisheil direct connexion with 
the spinal cord, new links with the cerebellum 
which provoked the evolution of a new element in 
that organ, and corresponding transformations of 
the cerebral and cerebellar connexions witb all 
other parts of the central nervous system involved 
in the control and regulation of movement This 
remaking of the brain involved the usurpation by 
the new cortex of many of the functions of the 
midbram 

The next phase is displayed in the Primates, in 
which the increasing dominance of vision accentu 
ated the process of transfeiuice to the neopalliiim 

* iTiday evening disoounie dt^nvered at the Rovai Institution on 
Mar 14 


of the control of movement The increasing con 
centration of visual functions in the cerebral cortex 
conferred upon vision a fuller participation not 
merely m tho affairs of conscious lift but also in the 
legulation of motor behaviour, and integrated 
visual, tactile and motor expcriincc with the 
kimesthetu produits of the animal’s own move 
ments, the consciousness of the postures and actions 
of its own ImmIv Thi cortex came to plav a part 
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in the control of posture, and this conscious activity 
eventually conferred upon man not only the erect 
attitude, but also that intimate integration of skill 
of hand and eye with the no loss important factors 
wo call balance, poise, and rhythm, which with 
perfection of timing are tho essential elements in 
dexterity 

The nervous system was first called into bemg to 
facilitate the performance of rapid and precise 
movements In the direction of these activities an 
important part has always been played by the eyes 
Long before they were capable of true yision, such 
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as the appreciation of images, tht \ w crc instrumc nts i me nts of the ev es, w hich in mammals are the easen 
for recording movement in the outside world, and tial preparation for the attainment of the fullest 
foi guiding the animal’s own movements Through cultivation of binocular vision, the dcvtlopment of 
out the whole of its subsequent history the refine | a macula and fovea, and the abihty to see stereo 
ment of muscular skill has been intimately associated | seopieallv anel so add a third dimension to spatial 
with the progressive modification of the nervous i disc riuuiiation In addition the jiropnoeeptive 

impulses from the eve muscles, as well as 
from the muscles and joints imolveel in 
any move ment, add tluir quota to the 
integration and link the process of spatial 
appreciation with the peisonality of Khc 
mtliv idiial 1 his cohere nee betw ('on vision 
and skill is the essential mechanism for 
the making of mind and for giving it its 
distinctive individuality as an intimate 
part of the personality The practice of 
niam|)ulation to satisfy visual curiositv 
which IS aroused m its most intense form 
when the macula is developed, necessarily 
led to the cultivation of tactile dis 
crimination and stcreognosis \ isual per 
ecption and eonreptioii are products of 
the integration of these factors with vision 
and as the result the progressive evolution 
of iiitelligenee 

Beaiing in mind these considerations 
the facts of the' comparative anatomy of 
the liiaiii take on a new sigmfieance , 
and 111 turn features which hitherto have 
been overlooked can be detected m the 
In its highest maiiifc'statioii the making i brain when the fuller understanding of its working 
large measure due to manual suggests the search for them 

In the human brain (hig 1) the fibics of the optic 
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of the mind was 
dexterity, the exploration of sjiace witli hand and 


ye and the mtegratiori of the knowledge of the | tiaet end for the most part (probably not less than 
woild acquired by vision with the mti 
mate personal experience of the move 
ments of our joints 
The comparative anatomy of the 
brain reveals the fact that the pi ogress 
ive development of vision is strictly 
eonditionccl b> the ability of the hands 
to be used as skilled instruments It 
seems that manual dexterity is an 
implicit condition for the attainment of 
biological usefulness for the refinement 
of visual discrimination Vision could 
not have extended the range of its 
powers and influence in the Primates 
if their hands had not cscajied the 
specialisation w'hich m other mammals 
restricted their power of adaptation 
The integration of vision and mus 
cular skill is a complex process The 
heightened powers of visum provide 
direction for the acciuisition of skill — 
and the cultivation of skill involves not 
the hands only, but also the whole body, which is 
essential for the maintenance of the appropriate 
posture as w ell as for the performance of movements 
that contribute to the successful action of the part, 
such as the hand, upon which the visual attention is 



fixeil This participation of the whole organism m 
any act of skill contributes (in some way that we do 
not understand) to the development of the intricate 
CO ordinations involved m the conjugate move 
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95 per cent) in the lateral genic ulate body, where 
they transfer the impulses coming from the eyes to 
a new tract of fibres, the optic radiation, which 
carry them to the visual receptive area now com- 
moidy known as the area striata ’ (Proc Roy Soc , 
p 02 1904) This almost exclusively cortical 

connexion of the pathway leading from the eyes is 
a token of the fact that m man vision is brought 
into the full light of consciousness It had lost 
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most of those automatic and unconscious photo I 
static influences that are so obtrusive in most other ! 
living creatures Vision is the foundation of 
intelligence and the chief source of our knowledge 

This distinction can be graphically displayed by 
means of three diagrams In the reptilian ancestor 
of mammals (Fig 2) the optic tract, m spito of the 
wide currency of Monakow’s diagram, does not 
establish any connexion with the cerebral cortex 
Most of its fibres end m the midbrain, from which 
tracts (T) proceed to the motor nuclei m the brain 
and spinal cord In addition to this connexion, 
which automatically directs the movements of the 
ammal, there is also a group of fibres (X), which 
forms part of the light reflex mechanism, using the 
oculomotor nucleus (III) and the ciliary ganglion 
(( ') to influence the ins and the size of the pupil 

Most of the fibres of the optic tract are function 
ally related to these unconscious activities The 
mimber of fibres concenied with the conscious 
awareness of vision is small They pass to the 
lateral geniculate body and from it to the thalamus 

In mammals (Fig 3) the lateral geniculate body 
leceives a larger proportion of the fibres of the optic 
tiact and transmits some of the impulses (by moans 
of the optic radiation) to the newly developed 
cortical area, neopalliura, which affords a represen 
tation of vision (area striata) in the cerebral 
hemisphere The transference to cortical control 
of functions previously performed by the midbram 
necessitates the establishment of new connexions 
between the cerebral cortex and the midbrain, both 
(A ) from the receptive visual area and (J5) from the 
area which controls voluntary movements For 
vision and movement are intimately interrelated 
In addition, the assumption by the noopalhum of 
the control of the movements of the whole body 
leads to a profound revolution m all the motor 
mechanisms m the brain and provides the visual 
area with opportunity to exercise a wider influence 
on behaviour 

In man (Fig 4) all the midbrain connexions 
shown m Fig 2 have been lost, excepting only the 
light reflex arrangements (X) The visual path 
way leads almost exclusively to the cerebral cortex, 
and more than half its fibres (M and if*) are new 
elements coming from the macula lutea of the 
retma Only the monkeys, apes, and men among 
mammals have a macula and enjoy macular vision 
The development of this sensitive spot on the 
retina was not evolved until the axes of the eyes 
were altered to permit them to look forward and 
their visual fields to overlap A very complex and 
precise correlation between the movements of the 
two eyes is required (conjugate movements) to 
bring the two images of an object with certainty 
uTOn certain determmed areas in the two retmm 
These areas become the maculm, the instruments 
which confer on vision greater powers of resolution 
and discrimination The development of macular 
vision led to the progressive transformation of the 
brain and eventually to the making of the human 
mmd It conferred not only the ability to dis- 
cnminate between the details of form, texture, and 
colour, but also led to an enhancement of the 
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knowledge which became accessible to a mmd in 
tent upon satisfying the curiosity awakened by such 
new revelations 

Bmocular vision enriched by macular offaoiency 
provided the conditions which made possible the 
attainment of stereoscopic powers, the conscious 
appreciation of a third dimension in space, the 
recognition of solidity and perspective A vision 
of the world was thus revealeil to man, with an 
appreciation of form, colour, size, and space, and a 
fuller understanding of distance and movement 
The most significant enrichment of the sensory 
basis of the mmd is conferred by the macula To 
paraphrase the account given by the late Dr Henry 
Watt, it ‘ refines and distinguishes positions and 
forms, and, auled by the more precise ac< ommoda 
tion which becomes evolved in association with it, 
it sharpens the objects of attention and dissipates 
the rest ” “ Stereoscopy adds a new character to a 



group of forms that may persist for indefinite 
peni^s of observation , delicate skm gives greater 
sensitivity to variations of ’pressure, and the pro 
hensde hand implies a very meat refinement in the 
positions and forms of the derived articular sense 
In the hand this becomes a fine mobile tridimensional 
sense which, like the stereoscopic eye, can go round 
and through things, so almost isolating them from 
their surroundings ” 

When m response to the visual curiosity excited 
by the new vision of the forms, textures, and colours 
of objects, the hand, under the guidance of the eyes, 
examines these objects, and explores their positions 
m space, not only is tactile information ^ded to 
visual knowledge and integrated with it, but also 
the impulses from the jomts, muscles, tendons, and 
in fact from the whole body, recording the effects 
upon the organism of the accomplishment of the 
action, are s^ded to the visual, tactile, and motor 
sources of knowledge Hence, as Dr Watt ex 
presses it, “ the articular sense is the conscious 
correlate of action and of the individual’s share m 
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his expenences ” Thus “ action enters into the 
data of sense to integrate with it and so build up 
psychical mind stuff ” 

The consciousness of action makes possible ‘ the 
integrations of percept and probably of concept 
that are the beginnings of intellect ” It adds the 
essential personal element m the process of inter 
action of mmd and mechanism, and the mterpreta 
tion of the means whereby motor skill creates mmd 
For “ the hrst purpose of the mind is to serve the 
ends of action It is not merely a speculative 
instrument given to man that he may form for 
himself a disinterested knowledge of the world, 
create and enjoy works of art, ancl plan an elysiiim 
of happiness and love ” It is primarily a means 
for seeking actiyely, under the guidance of attention 
and interest, the objects of its own desire, and for 
expressing in movement and othiT forms of 
behaviour the satisfaction of the impelling appe 
tites Vision and touch are closely integrated with 
movements and feelings and the affective results 
of such expressions of the mind’s searching for 
satisfaction 

This brings us back once more to the essential 
fact one is trying to make char m this discourse 
Man’s intellectual pre eminence is based primarily 
on the evolution of macular vision m a Primate 
with adaptable hands which attained the erect 
attitude when the cerebral cortex under the con 
scious influence of vision came to control and regu 
late posture The profound and widespread c fleets 
of this revolution upon the structure and functions 
of every part of the brain — cerebral hemisphere, 
cerebellum, red nucleus, substantia nigra, corpus 
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stnatum, midbram, and hindbram — will not be 
discussed m this discourse But attention must be 
directed to some of the obtrusive expressions of 
this new vision m the anatomy of the optic parts of 
the human bram 

The development of the macula was responsible 
for adding to the optic nerves and tracts as many 
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new fibres (Fig 4) as the whole of the rest of the 
retina (peripheral) supplies In the lateral genicu 
late body a new receptive nucleus of corresponding 
dimensions is provided to transmit macular im 



pulses to the ccubral cortex tor many yeais 
neurologists have been speculating on tlie nature 
of the representation of the macula m the cerebral 
cortex Durmg the War, Hensc hen’s idea of the 
‘ cortical retina ’ was revised and corrected by the 
observations made upon wounded soldiers by Sir 
William luster. Dr Gordon Homes, and many other 
physicians 

Recently (1928 and 1929) Trof B Brouwer and 
his collaborators, Drs Van Heuven and Biemond, 
m Amsterdam, have introduced a new precision 
into the cortical localisation of the macula in 
monkeys Studying preparations of the human 
bram m the light of their truly epoch making 
investigations, one was able to detect w ith the naked 
eye a sudden change m the texture of the area 
striata at the place corresponding igorphologically 
to where m monkeys Proi Brouwer and his 
colleagues located the boundary between the pen 
plieral and macular temtones 

A drawmg of the photograph (the negative) of a 
horizontal section through the posterior pole of a 
human cerebral hemisphere is reproduced in h’lg 5 
The area striata, distinguished by the presence of 
an mtracortical black line, is seen to imdergo a 
sudden change m character eis the ptnpheral part 
(P) on the medial surface is traced backward At 
the point marked by the white arfow the thickness 
of the black line is reduced and the pale band on its 
inner side disappears The macular cortex begins 
at this place and extends around the pole on to the 
lateral surface of the hemisphere to end (at M) at 
the hp of a deep furrow (lunate sulcus) As this 
lateral part of the area striata is much broader than 
the me^al part (P) exact measurements reveal the 
fact that the macular part is at least as extensive 
as the whole peripheral part 

It 18 possible also to identify the macular part of 
the area stnata in many human brains by simple 
observation of the morphological features of the 
surface of the cerebral hemisphere Lookmg at the 
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poBtcnor aspect of the hemisphere (Fig 6 represents 
the polo of the left hemisphere) three semilunaar 
sulci — lunatuB, polana superior, and polaris inferior 
— may often be seen arranged m a trefoil or sham 
rock leaf pattern (grouped around the caltanne 
sulci in the axis of the area striata) The rapid 
expansion of the lateral part of the area striata to 
afford cortical representation of the macula is 
responsible for the formation of o|iercula bounded 
by these throe semilunar sulci Hence the presence 
of this cortical shamrock pattern affords definite 
evidence of the position and extent of the macular 
area It is so situated in relation to the other 
cortical areas as easily to be linked up with them 
in the functions of wider yision, which involve the 
activities of the cerebral hemisphere as a whok — 
the process of mind building upon the foundation 
of macular vision 

It 18 a matter of such vital importance not to 
overlook the part playid bj action in mind making 


that the argument may be emphasised once more, 
When under the guidance of vision some delicate 
manipulation is performed, in addition to the 
success or failure of the mechanical operation, and 
the emotions of satisfaction or disgust which the 
results of the attempt and the attendant circum 
stances excite, the action itself starts a series of 
impulses from the joints, muscles, tendons and from 
other parts of the body, which integrate the whole 
process with the intimate texture of the individnal’s 
consciousness and personality The appetites and 
feelings which prompt the action, no less than the 
discriminative experience and knowledge which 
play their part in dctc'rmimng whether it is worth 
doing and how to do it, become associated with the 
activities of the whole organism during the progress 
of the movement It is no longer a mere matter of 
muscular contraction under visual control, but a 
complex process of integration of experience and of 
creating understanding and intellect 


Canadian Hydro-Electric Power Development during 1929 

By Dr Brysson Cunningham 


fPHE recent issue of two reports' by the Canadian 
1 Government Water Power ancl Beclamation 
Service enables a survey to be made of the 
expansion which has taken place during the twelve 
months ended Dec 31 last in the development of 
hydro electric power in the Dominion The re 
view made in Nature of Inly 27 last year, 
on the statistics then available, showed a very 
striking and rapid rate of progress This progress 
has been substantially maintained and important 
activities are reported from practically every 
rovmct The total capacity of new installations 
rought into operation during 1929 amounts in 
round figures to 378,000 horse power, bringing the 
aggregate for the whole Dominion to 5,727,102 
horse power, as compared with 550,000 h p and 
5,349,232 h p resMctively, for the year 1928 
Table 1 show s the available and developed water 
piiwer of Canada as determined to Jan 1, 19 JO 
The available power is scheduled m columns 2 and 
3 under two heads according to the period of 
availability These figures are based on a com 
putation of data relating to rapids, falls, and power 
sites generally, of which the actual fall or the 
possible head of concentration is defimtely known, 
or, at least, well established There are many 
other rapids and falls of greater or loss capacity 
scattered up and down the country which are not 
yet included in the register and can only become 
available for tabulation when the necessary survey 
work has been undertaken and completed This 
18 particularly the case in the northern parts of the 
Dominion, where much exploration remains to be 
done Moreover, there are possibilities of power 
concentration on rivers and streams of gradual 
gradient which have not been taken into account, 
except at such selected points as have been the 
objects of actual study and observation Alto 
gether, as a record of potential resources, the 
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hgures in columns 2 and 3 may be looked upon as 
minimum values Indeed, the basis of valuation 
itself 18 appreciably below the standard of develop- 
ment obtained m cases of actual installation by so 


Iabcc I — Avaicabliu and Dinkloied Watfb 
Power in (’anada, Jan 1, 1930 



much as 30 per cent If the necessary correction 
be applied, it will be found that the present re- 
eordw water power resources of the Dominion w ill 
permit of turbine installations aggregating about 
43,700,000 horse power 

The actual installation to the end of 1929 in 
water wheels and turbines, as shown m column 4, 
amounted to 6,727,162 horse power, representing 
slightly more than 13 per cent of the recorded 
potential resources 

The progressive development which has taken 
place since the beginmng of the present century is 
best illustrated by a diagram, and the curve shown 
m Fig 1 IB remarkable not only for its oontmuous 
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upward trend but also for the increasing degree of 
steepness which charaeterises its progress It is 



surjinsmg to nahse that thirty years ago hvdro 
electric installat ions m the Dominion did not amount 
to one quarter of a mil 
lion horse power 

Obviously it IS impos 
siblo in the space at dis 
posal to allude in any 
detail to the yarioiis in 
stallations which have 
matenahsed during the 
past year A feu ob 
servations on one or two 
stations of outstanding 
importance is all that 
may justifaably be at 
tempted in this brief re 
yiew of the general situa 
tion 

The proyince of Quebec 
led the way with an 
addition of more than 
208,000 horse power 
brought into operation, 
including chiefly the new 
plant (72,000 horse 
power) of the Montreal 
Island Power Cximpany 
on Des Prairies River, 
near Montreal, and addi 
tional units to the exist- 
ing stations of the Gati 
neau Power Company and 
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the Shawiiiigan Water and Power Companv The 
(latineau Power Company added fourth units of 
24,0(K) h p and 14,000 lip respectiielv to the 
stations at Farmers Rapids and Chelsea Dam, illus- 
trated in Nat urk of ,July 27, 1 929 A third station 
on the same river at Paugan Falls, a view of which 
IS shown in Fig 2, has a present equipment of 
204,000 horse power which is shortly to be in 
ertased to 272,000 horst powei The sanu Companv 
also I ompleted the ( onstruetion of a storage dam at 
Caboiiga f^kc, an important upper tnbutary^of the 
tlatineau Rmr, providing a reseivoir with a capa 
city of 45 thousand million cub ft This rest rvoii 
is the pro[Krty of, and is now being operated by, 
the Quebec Streams ('ommission m conjunction with 
the Raskatong reservoir above the Mereier <lani, 
with a capacity of 1(X) thousand million cub ft , 
located lower down the river The Shawinigan 
Water and Power Coinjiany added a 4‘1,(K)0 horse 
power unit (eighth in succession) to No 2 Shawmi 
gan Falls Station (vide Naiure, Sept 1, 1927) 
lin|)ortant [irojocts arc in hand at Chute a 
Caron on the Saguenay Rivei, when four units of 
()5 (MM) h p each are about to be installed and at 
Beaiiharnois, on the St Lawrence, imnietbatcl^ 
abovt Montreal, when an initial installation of 
2(10,000 or possibly 250, (K)0 h p is projected before 
the end of 1912 This latter outstanding under 
taking includes a diversion canal for power and 
navigation, approximately 15 miles in length 
The inauguration of constructional ojierations by 
the Governor (lent ral of Canada was referred to 
in Naiurf of Dec 14, 1929, p 930, in which some 
particulars of the project were given 
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Tlie provance of Ontano in( luclea the renowned 
Niagara Falk, or, at any rate, a portion of them 
Dunng 1929, work was advanced on the installation 
of a tenth unit of 58,000 horse power at the Queen 
Bton Station , it is expected to be completed this 
year Another important development was the 
completion of the 28,200 horse power installation 
of the International Nickel (kimpany of Canada 
at the Big Eddy Dam on the Spanish River 

Table No 2 mables an idea to be formed of the 
distribution of the devc loped power among the 
leading industries in the various provinces 
Supplies to central electric stations constitute by 
far the major portion of the consumption and there 
18 every mdication that the proportion used for 


all kinds, mcluding traction, lighting, heating, and 
motive power generally Municipalities and public 
organisations control 97 of these stations, con 
taimng 237 turbines aggregating 1,297,398 horse 
power The remammg 216 stations, with an 
installation of 581 turbines and a oombmed capa 
city of 3,520,088 h p are owned by various com 
mercial orgamsations 

The next most important source of consump 
tion for hydro electiic power in Canada is the pulp 
and paper mdustry — the chief manufacturing 
activity of the Dominion One of the most con 
spicuous features of industrial progress in Canada 
has been the growth of this industry, arising out 
of the occurrence of enormous supphes of growmg 


Tabip 2 — rii-VFiopm Water Powfb in Canada, Jan 1, 1930 
UisaniBUTiON MY Industries and per 1000 Poiulation 


British Columbia 

Alberta 

Saskatchowaii 

Manitoba 

Ontario 

QuebeL 

New UninswK k 
Nova Srotia 
Prmee FUward Island 
YukonandNorth WostTiir 



Turliine Installiition in li p 


Population 
June J, 1929 

Total Inatalla 
tion per 1000 
Population 
(bp) 

1 In Central 1* lec 
trie Stations 

III Pulp and 
Pa|>er Mills 

IiiduntrieH 

Total 


417 960 
70,320 

3ll,92'> 

1 016,773 
2,238 525 
83,910 
77.697 
376 

81 000 

240,880 

221,160 

19 778 

16 008 

60,832 

212 

36 

94,402 

135,746 

8 943 
16,419 

2 063 
13,199 

669,792 

70,632 

36 

311,926 

1 952,055 
2,696,430 
112,631 
109 124 
2,439 

13 199 

691,000 
846 000 
886,700 
663,200 
3,271,300 
2,690,400 
419,300 
560,400 
86,100 

12 400 

947 

83 

0 04 ! 

470 

697 

964 

269 

198 

28 

1063 

4,817,486 

678,826 1 

330 860 

6,727,162 

10,016,800 

672 


tol 2 Iniliiilen only hydro olfldrio «totlor« which develop power for sale 

Col a hirliidea only waUr power aetuallu dmlnped by pulp and paper toinpanlia In addition to this total pulp and paper companies purchase 
from the hydro imwer central electric stations totalled In Ool 2 electric energy for power purposes estimated at about 860,1)00 h p , making 
a total of about I 438 826 h p actually used for power purposes In the nianufactore of pulp and papi r A considerable amount of off peak and 
surplus power Is also purchased for use In elecmo steam boilers 

Col 4 liidudes only water power actually dmetoped In connection with Industries other than the central electric station and pulp and paper Indus 
tries These Industries siso purchase power from the central electric statioue totalled In Column 2 
Col 5 totals all turbines and water wheels Installed in Canada 


lowa the iiopulatlon at J i 
/erages the developed wa 


estfmatod by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
'"00 population 


this purpose will continue to increase From a 
percentage of 33J at the beginning of the century 
it has grown to more than 84 per cent A number 
of factors contribute to this increasing use, notably 
the extensive economic radius of modem electrical 
transmission, combined with the fortunate loca 
tion of water power sites in relation to centres of 

S ulation and industry without adequate local 
supplies The provmces of Ontano and 
Quebec, as is well known, are entirely destitute of 
geological deposits of coal The special adaptation 
of hydraulic power to central electrical station 
operations is emphasised by the fact that the last 
completed central station census, namely, that for 
the year 1927, shows that more than 96 per cent 
of the total mam plant equipment is in hydraulic 
generating stations and that this equipment pro 
duced almost 99 per cent of the total electrical 
^ioutputw^/ 

It is noteworthy that at the present time there 
are in Canada a total of 312 hydro electnc central 
stations, possessmg an aggregate of 4,817,486 
horse power, distributing supplies for purposes of 
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pulp wood m close proximity to readily develop 
able water power of a magmtude adequate to 
provide the large supphes of power essential to the 
conversion of the raw material mto the fimshed 
product The value of this fortunate conjunction 
and the importance of ample supphes of economic 
ally produced power may be gauged from the 
fact that practically 100 horse power is required 
per ton of daily output of newsprmt 

Column 4 of Table 2 shows the amount of 
electro hydraulic power absorbed m miscellaneous 
mdustnes, mcluding mmmg, to which it is an m- 
valuable adjunct m consequence of the prohibitive 
cost of fuel power Columns 6 and 7 are of mterest 
m mstitutmg <a comparison of power development 
per head of population The figure for the whole 
of Canada, 584 per thousand, compares extremely 
favourably with that of other countnes, beuu 
considerably m excess of most and rarely exceeded 
or indeed even approached 


' Report No 1353 
Raport No 1361 Wa 
Dominion Water Power i 


Hydro-Bleotrlo Ptogreaa In Canada In 1029, 
Iter Power Rewunea ol Canada (Ottawa 
and Reelamatlon Service ) 
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Dr H J B Fr^ 

D r H J B FRY diul on May 5 at the early 
age of forty four years, from an acute mfec 
tion acquired at a post mortem examination in 
the course of his work at the (’ancer Hospital 
London, where he had held the post of pathologist 
since 1922 In the investigation of cancer and 
e specially m the organisation of this work by 
the British Empin Cancer Campaign, he hail 
found a hold for which he was, both by nature 
and experidice, peeuliariy well htted 'He was 
tducated at Charterhouse, Magdalin ColUge, 
Oxford, and St Thomas’s Hospital His earlier in’ 
V estigations, both before and during the War, dealt 
w ith a wide range of biological and eliiucal subjects 
hi published papirs on the coagulation of the blood 
in fishis and tunicatis, the nervous control of the 
ctphalopod heart the histology of the pituitary 
gland in diabetes and the use of immunised blood 
donors in the treatment of pyogenic infi ctions Hi 
was thus well acquainted with the complexities and 
pitfalls of n search both in the laboratory and in 
the wards, and he had exactly that combination of 
enthusiasm experience, and caution which is most 
needed in canur rest arch Moreover, at his home 
in Welwyn Gaiden City he was a magistrate and a 
councillor, and in these positions, and m the difhi iilt 
work of a lommittee for placing convicted persons 
on probation he liad gamed a good knowledge of 
the conduct of business 

As secretary of the Investigation Committee of 
the British Empire Cancer Campaign, it fell to Dr 
Fry’s lot to receive those abundant suggestions, of 
all possible degrees of rationality, which are offered 
to the Campaign for the investigation and treat 
ment of cancer Ht served the Cancer Revieu , 
which 18 published by the Campaign and abstracts 
the literature relating to cancer, from its heginiimg 
as sectional editor, and later as chairman of the 
editonal committee, and the volumes of this journal, 
of which the fifth is now being issued, contain a 
mass of good work by him He took endless trouble 
over hig abstracts, and they are models of thor 
oughness 

In his own investigations Dr Fry had attaiked 
two of the most difficult problems, namely, the 
search for immune reactions which might possibly 
serve as some basis for the diagnosis, and for the 
treatment, of cancer The time given to him was 
too short to allow of much progress in these im 
mense tasks, and his published writings show a 
beginning only His flocculation methoil for the 
diagnosis of cancer gave useful results withui certain 
limits, and he was constantly testing possible im 
proveinents in the technique Throughout this re 
search he worked with material from human sources, 
under cbmeal conditions, and his work could be 
under no reproach that it applied only to the 
artificial conditions of the laboratory 
In his recreations Dr Fry was a fine hthlete, a 
cricketer, tennis-player, and nder , and a lover of 
literature with an especial devotion to Hardy’s 
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“^Dynasts ’ and Gilbert Murray s translations of 
GriH k drama He was not a man who spoke of his 
ambitions, but anyone who knew him wt 11 will ha\ c 
no doubt that these lay in the direction of nianifolil 
1 and increasing service to human welfare 


Dr Gustaf Ekma\ 

Wk regret to rccoril the death at the age of 
seventy seven \cars of Hr Frtdrik Gustaf Ekmaii 
From the Gdkborgt Morgenpost of Feb 27, wc learn 
the following details of his life Ekman was born 
at Stockholm in 1852, and when ho was nine vears 
old, hiB family moved to Goteborg, where his father 
and brother obtained posts in the Carnegie sugar 
refinery As a student at the technical high school 
of Goteborg and Chalmers technical institute, and 
afterwards at Wiesbaden and Uppsala, Gustaf 
Ekman specialiswl in scientific technology with 
the view of acqiiiiingfull kiiow'ledge of the technique 
and the chemico scientific basis of sugar refining 
On hiB return to Goteborg m 1880 he obtained the 
post of technical director in Carnegie's refinery, 
and foi twenty jears as tei hnical director and then 
as one of its managing directors Ekman rendered 
eonsideralile sirviec to the development of the 
iS we dish sugar tnanufaetnre 

In his student da\8 in Uppsala Ekman showed 
leanings towards natural soiente and marine re 
search in particular ajipealtd to him Some pre 
Immiary niarmc investigations were begun m 1876 
in collaboration with Prof A W Cronander, pio 
fissor of chemistry, and in the following year the 
State fitted out and financed a Baltic expedition 
in whith Ekman participated Next year he 
reeeiveil from the local authority in Bohuslan a 
request to investigate the sea off the coast of 
Bohuslan from the point of view of the hen mg 
I fishery, and his pioneer discoveries awakened wide 
spread interest in marine biological and fisheries re 
search Indeed, his name will always be associated 
with that of hi8 friend Prof Otto Pettersson in the 
annals of Swedish hydrographic work Since 1904 
lit was associated first as expert and later as 
vielegate with the International Council for the 
Exploration of the Sea 


WjBi regret to announce the following deaths 
Dr Joseph L Markley, professor emeritus of mathe- 
matics at the University of Michigan, known for work 
on Bessel functions and the theory of functions, on 
April 20, aged seventy years 

Dr William H Nichols, past president of the 
American Chemical Society, known for his woik on 
the metallurgy of copper and in industrial chemistry, 
on Feb 1, ngoii seventy eight years 
Prof Katsusaburo Yamagiwa, emeritus professor of 
pathology and pathological anatomy at the Tokyo 
Iinpenai Umversity, member of the Japanese Imperial 
Accalemy, who earned out important mvestigations 
on cancer, showing in 1015 that it could be produced 
by prolonged application of coal tar to the skui, on 
Mar 2, aged sixtv six years 
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News and Views 


'I HE piOdidentH of seven American universities have 
furnished the Hcientifii Research Committee of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science 
with statements of the salaries paid to executive 
officers, professors, associate professors, and assistants 
111 1»00 and 1925 The Universities are Yale, Har 
vard, Ohio htate, Michiffan, Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
California The fitfures, with other statistical material, 
jirovide Prof W A Noyes, of the University of 
Illinois, with tho basis for an interesting argument 
published in .Science for April 18 Dr Noyes says 
that profeasoi-8 in Amenian colleges and universities 
are not receivmg their fair share of the returns from 
the rapidly increasing prosperity of the country Tn 
the twenty hve year period, nominal wages in 
America increased by 200 per cent, correBponding to 
n real wage advance of 50 67 jier cent hince the 
nominal salary increase among professors was only 
87 122 per cent, their jiurchasing power in 1925 was 
actually below the 1900 level To lie equitable, a 
salaiy of 2000 dollars in 1900 should have been 6000 
dollars in 1925 Dr Noyes also compares academic 
with scientific industrial salaries earned by his own 
students of the 1018-1928 class The average salary 
of those who had taught for four to ten years was 
3472 dollars, and the average for industrial workers 
for the same time 6019 dollars The highest initial 
academic salary was 3500 dollars paid to a woman in 
a women’s college, and tho highest thiee initial 
salaries for industrial work were 4800, 4000, and 3840 
dollars respectively It seems evident ”, he savs, 
” that unless these conditions can be remedied our 
universities must be content to hll their teaching 
liositions with mediocre men” He puta an ‘attract 
ive ’ salary for a professor in present day America at 
20,000 dollars (say £4000) a year 
ho much for the academic ' point of view That 
an American business man, Mr Edward A Filetie, 
president of a Boston commercial organisation, should 
discuss tho salary problem from a moie detached 
point of view seems to be an adroit move His address 
to the Committee does not show him to be better 
informed or more enlightened than some of our best 
men of affairs and industrialists The emphasis falls 
differently It is impossible to do more hero than 
outline the salient points of an address interwoven 
with historical and economic allusions His points 
were (1) That it is idle to accuse the scholar of 
impracticality because he does not descend to tho 
market place to earn a livmg by ‘ useful work ’ by 
so doing he would become useless as a scholar, and to 
refuse to do so is sovmd practicality (2) That whether 
the taxpayers should or should not control education 
need not be discussed , they cannot Prohibition of 
education is only theoretically possible Science has 
made it practically impossible (3) American business 
has discovered that it cannot be run on opmion, 
however traditionally correct and authoritative, but 
only by actual scientific research, which is siiecialista' 
work What is happening is not the commercitdisa 
tion of scholarship, but a.^ew revolution of economic 
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hfe by science The power that comes from science 
cannot in modem conditions be used selfishly it 
will reieive many times its present reward Mr bilene 
appears to believe that those eilucational ideals that 
leally matter will be moie secure m tho new economic 
onler than they are now beiause tliej are essential 
to the hfe of science and the aims of human effort 
Another business man, a newspaper magnate, told 
tho Committee that he regaided scientific workers 
who willingly and unnecessarily laboured on a miser- 
able stipend as economic imbeciles ” It would be 
unlike the Ameiicans to leave the matter theie 

Thiiksdav last May 29, was the thiee hundieilth 
anniversary of the birth of King Charles IT , an 
event which should be, for diverse reasons, of interest 
to men of science Proflaimed king on May 8, 1660, 
in Westminster Hall, Charles ariived at Dover, 
from the Hague, on Mav 29, his thirtieth birthday 
IMrtraits in national and private lollettions familiar 
ise tho Kmg s lineaments m manhood A faithful 
representation of him (its partuiilar source is not 
known) IS seen in the finely executed pen and ink 
drawing in the second (barter (1063) of the Royal 
Society As to personality, Evelyn enters him os 

d^bonnaire, easy of access, naturally kind hearted, 
and of an excellent temper ’ In his sketch of tho 
rise of stientific study in Scotland (1909) the late 
Sir William Turner goes further, remarking ‘ Ubarlos 
II lives III the recollection of most people as a lover 
of pleasure, untrustwoithy, indifferent to the welfare 
of his people and ready to sar rifice the interests of his 
country to gratify his taste for luxury and ease ” 
In early life Charles received tuition in mathematical 
studies from Hobbes , he had mechanical skill and 
ho possessed a turn of mind which led him to discuss 
the philosophical topics of the penod Popys, 
however, noted that the King “ mightily laughed 
at (iresham College for spending time only m weighing 
of ayre and doing nothing else since they sat ” 
What justly, and in charitable ( onstnic tion, can we 
say of tins monarch, then, from a point of view less 
relating to conduct and more to corporate effort ? 

In brief introspect we may recall cortam national 
institutions actually attributable to Charles II , 
through Royal edict, jiassing over special formative 
influences (1) The Royal Society of London took 
shape amongst a group of men The Kmg might 
have adopted and maintained a negative attitude 
on the contrary, he was friendly throughout To 
his signature m their charter book he appended the 
word Founder (2) The Royal Observatory at 
Greenwich was built in 1676 Flamsteerl records 
the facts concerning its establishment, and the im 
mediate interest shown by Charles II in its founds 
tion (3) The Royal Mathematical School of Christ’s 
Hospital centred in a plan of education for service 
in the navy or in merchant craft A Royal ohartei, 
granted m 1673 bv Charles II , affirmed there might 
be forty boys “there taught and instructed m the 
Art of Navigation and the whole Science of Anth- 
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inatiqiie tiiitill their ago and comiioteiit jirohcioiu > 
in those parts of the Matheinati<iuos shall have fitted 
and qualified them in the judgment of the Maslei of 
the Trinity House ” It is true that little was done, 
liowo\or, by the King towaids the after mamtenaiite 
of his foundation (4) On ht Andrews Day IttSl, 
Charles II grantexl a patent which mcoiporatiug the 
physicians, founded the Royal ('ollege of Phvsieians 
of Edinburgh, a recognition of the claims ot the 
northern city which has iedoun<lod to the honour of 
medicine and learning Charles II died iii IbS'i, 
and was buried in Heiuy VII *s Chapel in West 
minster Abbey 

In hia hnday evening discourse at the Royal Institii 
tioiionMay 23,onsomescientifi( insirunient inalcersof 
the eighteenth centuiv, Mr R S W hippie stated that 
there is little evidence to show that scientific mstiii 
ment making, as a craft, had obtainod a position of 
any importance in (aeat Riitaiii before the sixtet nth 
century Ihe demand foi instiuinents to assist 
navigation became more insistent as new lands 
weie discovered and the length of the voyages 
increased The discoveiv ot the telcscojio in IHOS 
and the development of the nucioscoiie, laigely due 
to Hooke and Leeuwenhoek m the middle of the 
eeventeenth centvuy, gave a great imfiefus to the 
manufacture of scicntihc instrumonts lolm Mar 
sliall, by Ins skill in developing a method lor gimding 
lenses and by the improved designs of his instruments 
beianie the foremost mstiuniont maker ot tho latlei 
jiait of the seventeenth and of the early jiart of the 
eighteenth century Benjamin Martin (1704-1782) 
who began life as a ploiighboy, latei became well 
known as an author of pojiular s< lentific books and 
us an instrument maker He develojied many 
imjirovemeiits in the mioroscojie and other instru 
merits One of his contemporaries, Oeoige Adams, 
became, perhaps, the best known mstiuinont makei 
of the eighteenth century He specialised in the 
manufacture of globes and surveying instruments, 
and also m microscopes He also made a Inigo 
number of mstniments for Oeorge III , which are 
preserved in the Science Museum at .South Kensington 
They are outstanding examples of finished workman 
slop Dolland, Ramsden, and Herschel were other 
outstanding instrument makers of the eighteenth 
century 

In the early days of long distance telephone com 
munication, many thought that it would bo a boon 
if the speaker and listener could see one another 
during the conversation The difficulties at first 
sight seem insuperable, yet apparently they have, 
with the important exception of cost, been satis 
faotonly overcome At a Press view on April *1 in 
New York, the feasibility of two way television was 
demonstrated An ‘ ikonojihone ’ booth was erected 
m one buildmg and a siinilai booth was erected in 
another building some distance away by the Bell 
Telephone Co The speaker enters one booth and 
a ‘ scanning ’ beam of mild blue light lapidly and 
continuously passes over his face As m ordinary 
television, this enables the listenei to see the speaker 
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A siniilar lieain tiaverscs tho face ot the listcnoi, 
thus making him visible to the speaker The tele 
vision booths themselves are lighted with a dim 
oiaiige light to which tho photoolectnc cells aie 
insonsitivo An oidinarv tolophono mouthjiiece can 
not bo used, as this would hide jiart of thi s|)eakor’s 
face Tlio tele|>hoiie tiansinittois. tlioiefoie are i on 
eealod in the sides ot the booth Tho received linage 
I* formed eighteen times a sec ond and is of the 
fatnilmi blue k and {•ink type soon with neon lorojition 
Tile iiuieuHtd sensitivity of modem i ells and the 
use of the faint blue scaiiiiing beam Imve leduceil 
the darrie and glaie so nine h that the conditions aie 
now iputo toleiablo Dr .lewett states, however, 
that the teiminal appaintus is at present veiy com 
plicatid iiid expensive A cleseiijition of the 
iipjiaiatus IS given in the Wirctesn World for 
Mnv 1 4 

In the y’/mes toi Mav 23 an account is given ot a 
television pcitoiinanic ot a jilav which was seen bt 
an aiidicno of 500 (leojile m a chonlie in New ^c)Ik 
although the uclois wcic nioie thcui a mile awav m 
the ticiieial hlcclnc 1 tiboiaioiv Ihi scieen was 
SIX teet scpiuK and it is stntc'il that the actois weit 
ihailv visible also b^ nieaiiH ot loud spoakcis their 
voices WCIC audible in cveiv pait of the building 
logive vaiietv to tile entc itaiiiment one inetiibi i of 
tin vaiidtville company came to the thoatie aftc i the 
hist jiait ot the act had been shown and the act 
picucisled with Iniii (ilaving bis [lait on the stcigc 
while Ills paitiiei was seen liv television The jiei 
foiirmnce was slightly mailed by the teuiUncy eit the 
pie Hire to sway slightly, due piohably to the syn 
ehioniHatiou not being (|Uite (leifcet The pie lures 
aie said to have been veiv mue h suiieiior both m 
delinition anel fieeelemi from flickering to cineuna 
pie tuns wheni tbev fust began to be shown Like 
( ve ivthing new it is attracting audienecs and the 
sue less of the demonstration has led the management 
ot the theatie to lelaiii television as a legular leaf me 
of then programme 

An account has boon received from Mr A S E 
Aekermann of tho occurrence of thiee successive 
watersiHiuts within half an hour, at a point off the 
Italian coast four tniks west of Portohno Vetta m 
the foienoon of April 20 Tho first was tho laigest, 
and lasted about ten minutes while those that followed 
when tho first had drifted away to the west each lasted 
about four minutes The description of the ac,tual 
spout does not suggest anythmg abnormal — in each 
case a tolumn eit sjiray first rose from the water, and 
afterwaids the cliaiacteristie column of cloud de 
scended to meet the spray, the latter using at the 
same time Tho cloud c olurnn would therefore appear 
to have develofied when the jiarent atmosjilieric whiil 
increased iii intensity The remarkable feature of 
the iihenomenoii is tho apparent repeated formation 
at a particular iiomt on tho sea at a time when a 
definite general drift of wind was evidently jiresent, 
foi the atmospheric conditions resjionsible for a spout 
might be expected to drift with the vvmil, and any 
reapiiearance of the phenomenon would iintumUy 
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be farther to leeward — unless of course there should 
be a nearly stationary patch of water wanner than 
the rest of the sea in the neighbourhood, capable of 
a trigger-hke action upon atmospheno conditions 
already verging upon instability 

Prof A C Lane, wntmg from the Library of 
Congress, Washington, m connexion with the dis 
cussion on geological climates at the Royal Society 
on Mar 27 (Nature, Apnl 6, p 046), raises two 
interesting points First, he suggests that there may 
have been during geological ages a slow variation m 
the density of the atmosphere, which would have a 
dehnite climatic effect On this it may be remarked 
that the groat flying reptiles of the Mesozoic probably 
could not have lived m an atmosphere much rarer 
than the present , they have in fact been adduced as 
an argument for greater density In the absence of 
any real evidence, however, it is idle to speculate on 
the possible climatic effects of such changes The 
secotiil point is of greater interest Suppose a black 
smoke deposit could be laid over the surface of the 
Greenland ice sheet, what would be the effect T The 
experiment would no doubt a<ld something to the 
earth’s heat, for part of the radiation now reflected 
back to space would be absorbed, and if the blackenmg 
could be maintained, there would presumably be a 
local amelioration of climate, perhaps comparable 
with that which occurred about the tenth century a d 
But immediately the ameliorating influence m the 
tenth century, whatever its nature, was withdrawn, 
the Greenland ice sheet mcreased agam m extent, and 
one fears that any artificial attempt m the same 
direction would be equally transient There w room 
for speculation whether the existing meteorological 
system would remain stable under great changes of 
solar or geograplucal conditions, but there is little 
doubt that it is stable under small disturbances, and 
tends to restore existing conditions os soon as the 
disturbing factor is withdrawn 

It is stated in the daily Press that a conference of 
representatives from all over New Zealand, convened 
by the Government, met on May 7 in Christchurch to 
consider the problem of the uicrease of deer So 
greatly have the herds developed in recent years that 
they have spread mto new areas and arc becoming a 
menace to farm and forest lands Red deer and 
fallow deer were introduced into New Zealand in the 
sixties and seventies of last century, and since that 
time various other species, such as the Indian sambar, 
the American wapiti and moose and Virginian deer, 
have been set free and become firmly established 
The naturalisation of these handsome animals was 
hailed with satisfaction by sportsmen and by 
naturalists, who regarded their presence as an asset 
tq,a noble environment Their dispersal from the 
limited areas m which they were originally set free 
to new valleys and districts was recorded with admira 
tion, and their safety was ensured by protection, for 
the <^r Wonged either to private acclimatisation 
societies dl^ the State, which also took a part m the 
intittduotions Twenty years ago deer were still being 
introduced 
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Now comes the announcement that the deer have 
become a pest, and the Mmister of Internal Affairs, 
who presided at the bonference referred to, declareii 
that ho himself favoured the removal of all protection 
from deer and chamois brom the short cabled 
message it would appear that the body of the con- 
ference deemed the menace too serious to be met 
oven by such a measure , a unanimous decision waa 
reached that extermmation was a matter of urgency, 
and the Government was asked to supervise the 
destruction of the animals Without evidence, we 
have no means of judging whether this was a reason 
able decision on the part of the conference— there are 
always people who, when their mterests are threatened, 
are ready to call for the extermmation of the aggressor 
But even if the case against the doer is exaggerated, 
the venture which began in blessmgs and after half 
a century of commendation is ending in cursings, 
18 one of the most emphatic wammgs of recent 
years agamst the setting free of foreign animals in 
a new land 

Amono the recent ac(|UHitions of the British 
Museum (Natural History) are the following The 
Department of /oology has received the skin and 
skull of the lare Fast Afncan bongo {Boocercujt 
euri/cfrua uiaair) from the Abenlare Mountains, Kenya 
Colony, and also an iinusualU interesting collection of 
corals comprising about SOO specimens with full field 
notes, presented bv Dr Cyril Crossland, by whom 
they were collected in the course of his investi- 
gations on the coral reefs of Tahiti Thtough the 
kindness of Mrs V D Hughes of 'Wmohester, the 
Department of Entomology has received a selection 
of Lepidoptera from the collection ot the donoi’s 
father, the late Andrew Swanzy The senes includes 
practically all the type specimeas in the Swanzv 
collection describeil by the late Dr A G Butler and 
flgureil by him in one of his earliest works ('* Lepi- 
doptera Exotica ”, 1800-74) Under the will of the 
late Prof F V Theobald, who died on heb 11 last, 
his colleition of Aphididee, consisting of 92 "iS micro 
scope slides carrying preparations of specimens, 
among which are 402 typee, 19 co types, and 311 
paratypes, goes to the Museum The collection in 
eludes the matenal upion which its late owner based 
his monograph “ The Plant Lice or Aphididee of Great 
Britain” (J vols 1926-29), and also his reports on 
Afncan and Indian Aphididw This bequest makes 
the Biitish Museum collection of this fanuly the finest 
in the world The most important addition to the 
Geological Collections is a set of four specimens of an 
extinct aquatic reptile, Mxxoeaurua, from the Alpine 
Tnas of the Lake Lugano distnct of Italy This genus 
IS a somewhat aberrant form of Ichthyosaur in which 
the characters of several bones are reminiscent rather 
of land than of water animals It was about three feet 
long and in shape rather like a porpoise, and hack 
{laddies for swimming and an elongated tail fin The 
specimens purchased include a fine skull and lower 
jaw, the sclerotic nog of one of the rather large 
eyes, and a good portion of the vertebral column 
Paymaster Comma^er T M Salter, R N , has pre- 
sented to the Department of Botany a collection of 
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1100 prepared and named South African floweiing 
plants 

Rksbabch -work m Germany from 1920 to 1927 
IS outlmed m “Deutsche lorschung”, a brochure 
issued as an extract from the fifth Report of the 
Notgememschaft der Deutechen Wiasenschaft Its 
116 pages give some idea of the immense range of 
activities encouraged by thousands of grants m aid 
durmg years of impoverishment All academic 
studies have benefited from theology, philosophy, 
and philology to biology, agriculture, and medicine 
Assistance has taken such forms as subventions for 
prmtmg expenses of penodicals, grants to research 
scholars and explorers, publication of works almost 
completed before the War, provision of expensive 
physical apparatus and foreign literatuie In every 
department it has been neoossai-y to consider which 
magazines to support, and in restricting quantity to 
improve quality , hence two are supported for 
international law, three for psychology, ten for 
geology The most striking venture has been the 
exploration of the South Atlantic by the research ship 
Meteor Some two years were spent on about a 
dozen roughly parallel routes between Africa and 
South America Sea and air, winds and currents, 
plankton and ocean floor wore examined by specialists 
Other leading lines have been vitamins ultra violet 
and penetrating radiations, cathode rays, vacuum 
tubes, and spectroscopy Preparations have been 
made for total eclipse expeditions and for observations 
of the opposition of Eros As a guide to recent 
research in Germany the book should be valuable to 
the historians of science and to publishers, editors, 
and librarians 

Wk have received a copy of the Year book 1928-dO 
of the Sixth Achema or Groat International Kxhibi 
tion of Chemical Apparatus, which is to be hold at 
Frankfurt on the Mam on Jime 10-22 The book con 
tains much useful information about the development 
of all kinds of mathmery and apparatus which is 
designed for use in chemical technology These 
descriptive sections have been compiled by well 
known experts Dr Kirschbaum of Karlsruhe gives 
an mteresting account of the method pursued in the 
technical high schools of adaptmg the curricula to 
the needs of the young engmeenng chemist It is 
recognised that the experience gained from a close 
and mtensive study of the mam procoesos m common 
use in chemical factories is much more valuable than 
a superficial but more comprehensive course of 
theoretical studies Provision is also made for the 
students to complete their training by carrying out 
research, the experience thereby gained bemg of 
immense ultimate value to industry Herr Jentgen 
of Berlm describes some of the mechanical problems 
encountered m the rayon industry, and other articles 
deal with the standardisation of plant and apparatus, 
both large and small In the mdustrial section the 
characteristic properties of siiecial rust^pss steels, 
alumuuum and its alloys, and bakelite ore described 
There is also a section upon scientific appewatus, such 
as Sartonus’ balances, electric high temperature ovens 
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and apparatus for electrometric titrations This is 
followed by a chapter ujion various types of chemical 
plant and machinery An interesting feature of the 
book IS the inclusion of more than fifty portraits of 
loading German authorities in (homical technology 
Copies may be obtained on sending two international 
postage coupons to Dr Max Buchner, Hannover 

Thp May issue of the Empire liei lew i ontains an 
article on vocational psyc hology by Mi Eric lamier 
He points out that the subject suffered m its initial 
stages from too great iniblioity, so that uncritical 
people tended to believe tliat it was a simple matter to 
devise tests eah iilated to select those people likely to 
do well at any gi\en occupation Research, however, 
has levoaled that vocational psychology is fai more 
eomplu ated than was at first supposed T he term 
‘ vocational fitness ’ can no longer be limited to the 
nanower oconomu factors involved m ability actually 
to do a certain type of woik, or produce during a test 
{lenod a large output , it must also include relative 
freedom from accnlents and sickness and satisfaction 
to the worker from his woik Mr Farmer discusses 
th< piiiKiples involved in the problems both those 
belonging to the individual and those to the work 
He eiiticiscH some of tin more usual methods of de 
vising selection tests and shows that in some cases 
false assumptions aie made He does not, however, 
implj that vocational guidance and selection are im 
possible, but points out that the early over onthusi 
astic stage is over and that the whole siibjec t has now 
entered mion a more scientific experimental period 
The article is a very valuable critical suivov and of 
importance to all engaged in this very difflc ult aspect 
of psvchology 

The laroday Society will hold a general discussion 
on ‘ Colloid Science Applied to Biology ’’ at Cam 
bridge on Sept 29-Ott 1 A number of workers 
have been invited to piepare reports on th< physico 
chemical pniblems which aie encountered m biological 
work and esjieciallj in tlu study of living matter 
These reports will be circulated as far in advance of 
tlu meeting as possible so that they may be fully 
considered by woikers in the fields of physical ohem 
istry and biology, and so that considered contributions 
may bo made to the discussion in due course Sir 
William Hardy will preside over the first part of the 
meeting, devoted to “ Equilibrium in Protein bystems’’ 
and will give an introduotorv address Those invited 
to present lepoits are Prof A V Hill, Dr R A 
Gortnor (Minnesota) Prof E J Bigwood (Brussels) 
emd Prof W Pauli (Vienna) Sii Gowlaml Hopkins 
will preside over a discussion on “ The Structure of 
Living Matter ’’ and will give an introductory address 
The following have been invited to give reports Dr 
Wilmer (Cambridge), Prof W H Lewis (Baltimore), 
Prof R A Peters (Oxford), Prof Premiet, Prof Hans 
Pfeiffer (Bremen), and Dr J H Quastel (Cambridge) 
The discussion should prove of considerable interest, 
and the following prominent overseas workers, more 
particularly in the field of pliysico chemistry, have 
already accepted invitations to take part Prof E F 
Burton (Toronto), Prof J Duclaux (Pans), Prof H 
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fiiulei (Sto(kholtn), Prof H tieundlich (Borlin 
Dahlern), Prof H R Kniyt (Utiwht), Prof Wo 
Ostwald (Leipzig), Prof Wo Pauli (Vianna), Prof 
S P L Soionspn (f’oi enhaffoti), and Prof T avein)«*ig 
<Uppsala) 

'iHK Btumew eaithi|uako of May 6 (Nathbe, 
May 17 p 762) was followed on the next da> b> an 
equallv destrut live shock m noith westenr Persia 
The ejiicentie was in th< Azerbaijan district and not 
far from iSalrnas a town which lies about 80 miles 
west of Tabriz and 400 miloa noith west of Teheran 
The early leports estimate the loss of life as about 
2000 1 he immediate ueighbourhotMl of Salmas has 

been comparatively fiee foi many years fiom de 
sti active eaithipiakes though neai Tabnz then is a 
ctntie that has been the souree of several gieat earth 
tjuakes during tin last ccntuiv and espeiially in 1879 
and 1883 As is stated in the Dnily Science News 
linlletm ((oi May 10) issued b> Seiente Seivite 
Washington DC, tlieie has been lately a peiiod of 
seismic trantfuillitv untijuBllod m the recent annals of 
seismology hroniDic 17 1929 to May 6, 1930 onlv 
one rathei strong shock (neai Borneo on Mai 26) has 
been lecoided 

Man^ friends of Dr (1 Claiidge Drueo assembled 
at the (treat Central Hotel, London, on May 23, to 
offer him congratulations on the attainment of his 
eightieth birthday Sii Maiirue Abbot Anderson, 
president of flora’s League, occupied the chair, and 
Viacount (Iroy of fallodon gave an address on some 
aspects of outdoor natural history, the pursuit of 
which always brings delight and often leads to 
knowledge of significant scientific value On behalf 
of the Botanical Rxchange Club, Lord (Jrey piesented 
Dr Druce with a cheque which, it is understood, 
will be used by him to purchase a plot of land where 
a paiticular wild plant is found, and afterwards to 
hand over the land to the bociety for the Preservation 
of Nature Reserves so that this rare plant may be pre 
served m England 

At a piebminarv meeting held at the Tocbnital 
College, Caidiff, on Mav 21 it was decided to foiiri a 
Microscopical Society of Wales, for the accjuisition 
and diffusion of knowledge gamed by microscopical 
research The original suggestion was for a local 
body, but the pielimmary inquiiies brought so much 
sujiport that a body on a widei basis was consiilereil 
feasible The committee a|ipoiuted at the preliminary 
meeting met on May 23 and it was decided to hold an 
exhibition on June 2 and an inaugural meeting on 
June 4 Tlie exhibition will illustrate the importance 
of the microscope in tin sciences and will be ojxm to 
the public Meetings so far have been held at the 
Technical College, the authorities of which have put 
the biological laboratory of the College at tlie Society’s 
clisjiosal on one evening weekly throughout the year 
Ml A F Harris, 44 Partridge Road, Cardiff, has 
been appointed secretary and will organise the ex 
hibition 

Sm Edward Sharpev Schafer will open the new 
buildings of the Department of Research m Animal 
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Genetics of the Umveiwity of Edinburgh at the King’s 
Buildings, West Mains Road, on Monday, June 30, 

Mr H T Tizard, Rector of the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology, is to succeed Sir J J Thom- 
son as president of the Association of Special Libraries 
and Information Buieaux, at the annual conference 
of the Association to be held at Now College, Oxford, 
m September 

Thf forty first annual ('onference of the Museums 
Association will be held at Cardiff on June 23-27 
under the prosiileiuy of Sir Henry Miers The jiro 
visional programme includes an address by Dr Cyril 
Fox on the National Museum of Wales, and another 
by Dr O I chmann director of the miiseiun at 
Altoua Prussia papers are to bo road on the ojijjnr 
tunities and diffit iilties of the jiarent museum in 
connexion with miisoum affiliation (Dr Cyril Fox), 
luial services (Mr W C Sprunt and Dr 1’ W Wood 
heiwl) geology and botany in relation to the small 
museum (Di F J North and Mr H Augustus Hyde 
respectively) Throughout the meeting there will be 
an exhibition of museum cases, fittings and appliances, 
et< m the Engineers’ Institute Park Place Cardiff 
The local honorary secretary for the meeting is Mi 
A H Lee, National Museum of Wales Caidiff 

Applicaiions aie invited for the following appoint 
ments, on or befoie the dates mentioned — A radi 
ologist at the Crumpsall Hosintal, Cnimpsall, Mon 
Chester— The Town Clerk, Town Hall, Manchester 
(June 2) A lecturer in electrical engineering at the 
Dudley Technical College— The Director of Eduea 
tion. Education Offices, Dudley (June 4) A part 
tune demonstrator m chemistry at King s College of 
Household and Social Science — The Secretary, King s 
College of Household and Social Science, Campden 
Hill Road, W 8 (June 7) An instructor in the elec 
tiieal engineering and physics department of the 
School of Engineeimg and Navigation, Poplar— The 
Education Officer (T 1), County Hall, S E 1 (lune 7) 
A lecturer in mathematics at the Portsmouth Muni 
cipal College— The Secretary, Offices for Higher 
Education Municipal College, Portsmouth (June 7) 
An assistant marketing officer under the Department 
of Agriculture for Scotland — TJie Establishment 
Officer, Department of Agriculture for Scotland, 
Queen Street, Edinburgh (June 7) A graduate 
assistant in electrical engineering at the Wolverhamp 
ton and Staffordshire Technical College — The Clerk 
to the Governors, Education Office, North Street, 
Wolverhampton (June 0) A junior lecturer m the 
Department of Civil Engmeenng of the Univer- 
sity of Liverpool— The Registrar, The University, 
Liverpool (June 10) A resident lecturer m hygiene at 
the Bangor Normal College — The Principal, Normal 
College, Bangor, North Wales (Juno 10) A head 
of the Department of Navigation at the Sir John 
Cass Technical Institute and Nautical School— The 
Principal, Sir John Cass lechmeal Institute, Jewry 
1 Street, E C 3 (June 10) Two veterinary surgeons 
1 under the South West Africa Administration — The 
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Seoretarjr, Office of the High Commissioner for the 
Umon of South Afnoa, Trafalgar Square, W C 2 
(June 11) A lecturer m charge of the Clowne Mimng 
Institute and a lecturer m electrical engmeenng at 
two mining schools — The Director of Education, 
County Education Office, Derby (June 11) A 
lecturer in electrical engmeenng mainly at the Heanor 
Mining and Technical School — The Director of 
Education, County Education Office, Derby (June 11) 
A lecturer in science at the Ebbw Vale Minmg and 
Technical Institute — The Director of Mmmg Educa 
tion, County Hall, Newport, Mon (June 12) A 
lecturer m geography at Birkbeok College — The 
Secretary, Birkbeck College, Breams Buildings, 
Fetter Lane, E C 4 (June 13) A Paterson Research 
scholar m the Cardiographio Department of London 
Hospital — The House Governor, London Hospital, 
B 1 (June 14) A junior lecturer m geography m the 
Umversity of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg — 
The Secretary, Office of the High Commissioner for 
the Union of South Africa, Trafalgar Square, W C 2 
(June 14) A warden of the County Farm Institute, 
Moulton, and assistant county agricultural organiser , 
also a junior agnoiiltural assistant, each under the 
Northeunptonshire County Council — The Secretary for 
Education, County Education Offices, Northampton 
(June 14) A glass blower m the National Research 


Laboratories of Canada — The Secretary-Treasurer, 
National Research Council, Ottawa, Canada A 
Head of the Bmldmg Trades Department of the 
Bury Municipal Technical College , and a teacher 
of handicraft (woodwork and metal work) in the 
Bmy Municipal Secondary School and Junior 
Technical School (jointly) — The Director of Educa 
tion. Education Offices Moss Lane, Bury A 
teacher of electrical engineering at the Watford 
Technical School— The Frmcipal, Technical School, 
Watford A research assistant at the Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicmo— The Hon Dean, School 
of Tropical Medicine, Pembroke Place, Liverpool 
An assistant to the adviser m economics at the 
Harper Adams Agricultural College — The Principal, 
Harper Adams Agricultural College, Newport, Salop 
Two assistant entomologists under the Division of 
Economic Entomology of the Commonwealth of 
Australia Council for Scicntihc and Industrial Re- 
search — t L McDougall, Australia House, Strand, 
WC2 

Erratum — The name of the author of the papei 
on “ The Bavenda ” delivered at the Royal Anthropo 
logical Institute on May 13, to which reference is 
made m NATimr of May 24, p 789, is H A Stayt, 
and not H A Stuyt, as prmted 


Our Astronomical Column 


The Lowell Planet - It is announced from the Ixiwell 
Observatory that the name Pluto has been adopted 
for this planet 

The assumption that the image found on a plate 
taken at Uocle Observatory, Belgium, on Jan 27, 
1927, belongs to the planet enables fairly trust 
worthy elements to be deduced The first of the 
followmg orbits is by Prof Banoohiewicz (U A I 
Otrc 282) , the second by Dr A C D Crommelin 
(BAA Ctrc 93) both are for the equinox of 1930 0 


T 


(i 



1984 Oct 
108° B6' 
100 22 
17 12 
17 19 

1 6110 
1 4676 
260 9 y 


1984 Dec 6 4 U 
106° 46' 40 0' 
100 21 23 6 
17 6 34 6 

16 41 49 7 
1 6168060 
1 4687060 


T 


286 2828 y 


Large Fireball — \ large fireball was observ ed on 
May 16 at 9 h 14 in i» m by Mr B Skelton from Wash 
ington Station, Workington It appeared to bo as 
bright as the full moon and it oxhibiteil an orange 
coloui It was first seen m the south south west, 
travelling to west soiitli west at altitudes from about 
23° to 13" The commencement of the flight was not 
witiiesseil, but the visible portion occupied about four 
seconds When it came into view it showed a pear 
shaped head which lefta trail ofbright sparks, no sound 
was heard and there were no stars visible to help in 
locating the path accurately The brilliant object was 
also noticed by a boy at Seaton From this place it 
was first seen m the south at about 26° altitude, and 
it passed across a window in its joumev to south west, 
wheie it glided behind trees, the tops of which are 
about 20° high It was described as emitting a white 
light and shading bright fragments as it traversed its 


Both orbits place the perihelion pomt shghtly mside 
Neptune’s orbit This is the first known instance 
(apart from the mmor planets) of the orbits of two 
planets overlapping , the two orbits are separated 
by^ about 4 units, owmg to 4,1^ high mutual inclina- 
tions It will be seen that according to these orbits 
the planet will be steadily powmg brighter for the 
next 64 vears, and will be brighter than at present 
for 108 years 

It IS of mtereet to give for oompanson the orbit 
predicted by Prof P Lowell m his memoir published 
m 1916, p 108, and reduced here to the equinox of 
1980 longitude of penhehon (that is w -i- u), 206° , 
t, 10° (estimated) , 0, 11° 39'; log a, 1 6336 ; log a, 
1 6366 , Fenod, 282 years , T, 1901 March It wdi 
be seen that there is good accord both m the shape 
end position the orbiLand m Hie plaaetFs place m It 

Xnotroll did not give a prediotioiv 0, but Prof 
W. H, Pickering in 1910 predicted 0 as 1QQ°. % as 16°, 
bdH) quite good approximations. « 
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Tercentenary of Kepler’s Death — The tercen- 
tenary occurs this year of the death of Johann 
Kepler, and the May number of the Scimtifie Monifdy 
oontains an mteresting review of Kepler’s work by 
Prof Flonan Cajon of the UniVerSity of Cahforma 
Many of Kepler’s ongmal diagrams are reproduced, 
and we are reminded how unweaoyuig was h» search 
for harmonies connecting the planetary distances 
and penods His success m deduemg the three 
famous laws is well known, but there were very many 
otb^r reeearches, notably the attempt to eonneot the 
spheres desenbed on the planetary orbits with the five 
regular solids The dia^am in ^hich the elliptical 
ormt of Mars was drawn for the first time is repro 
duoed from “ Astrononua Nova ” The orbit is sur- 
mountiad by a sjrmbolioal figure of Vustoiy m a ohanot 
We see how study of 'Tyohn’s beautiful senes of 
observations led Killer tfp seek for a muoh closer 
aeoord 'between thwry and observalaon than that 
which h|» deemed satisfactory m his early researches 
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Heredity of Polydactyly in M^n — An wialyais of 
certam family trees showing polydactyly has been 
made by O Koehler (Bwlog Zentralbl , p 705 , 1929) 
He finds that, oombmuig the total numbers of occur 
rences in the vanotis famihes concerned, the abnor 
mahty has occurred 230 tunes m men and 188 m 
women But this result, indicating that men are 
more subject to polydactyly, is due to the large 
numbers of males included in the older oases, and is 
contrary to Snyder’s opmion Whatever the mci 
denoe of the abnormality may be, it would seem that 
it 18 equally heritable through male or female lines, 
for the numbers of fathers and mothers who passed 
on the defect were identical, 68 each Should further 
collections of data show that both sexes were equally 
capable of handuig on the abnormality to their 
children, although it became manifest more often m 
males, this would support the view of the author 
Variation in Chinese Students — A biometric study, 
analysing the physical measurements of a fairly rojire 
sentative groiiji of Chinese students, has boon made 
by Ju chi ti (Af-mj/iSoc Nat H%st Bull ,vo\ 4,p 93, 
1930) The data consist largely of physical measure 
ments of male gymnasium students age<l between 
twenty and twenty five and ooinprise broail aspects, 
such M height, weight, width, and thickness It 
was found that the student from northern China 
was decidedly taller in stature, thicker m chest 
capacity and heavier m weight On the other hand, 
the Houtheni Chinese had a slightly longer leg in 
relation to the total height, and proportionately 
slightly wider shoulders On the whole, however, the 
northern type blends so gradually into the southern 
that It IS scarcely justihablo to separate them on geo 
graphical grounds, except for such compansoiis as are 
given 111 this paper Within the individual boiJy 
various correlations, more or less close, woie found , 
width, for exarniile, depending upon height, and girth 
upon width 'Taken sejiarately, the thi< kness of a 
person as measiireil by girth has the highest net 
correlation, height (omos next, and width last So 
that height ought not to be taken as the sole weight 
index, a combination of height and guth giving a 
mui h closer correlation with body weight 

Delayed Development of Embryonic Young in 
Martens — One of the mterostmg points noted by 
i O Ashbrook and K B Hanson m the course of 
observations upon the normal breeiltng sec^on and 
gestation period of martens (Martea amencana), was 
that the embryo showed marked delay in develop 
ment (U S Dejit Act , Circular No 10, 1930) Such 
a delay is unusual, but is familiar m the case of roe 
deer ui Great Britain Martens were observed to 
mate in midsummer (July and August) On Sept 4 
all females were isolate from the males, but the young 
were rtot bom until April of the following year 
Although It could not be determined to which of 
several matings conception was due, the gestation 

r nod ranged from 259 to 276 days or from 8^ to 
months, a period excessively long compared with 
that of relat^ animals of similar size and sumlar 
development at birth Positive evidence of delayed 
embryomo developmoit is suggested by the observa 
tioh that female martens trapped and killed m the 
wild have not shown macroscopic signs of pregnancy 
until late m wiqter 

Sea Trout of South UUt —Mr 0 Herbert Nall m 
his paper, ‘"flea Trout of South Vist The Howmore, 
Eildonan, and Looh a Sharp Districts Pm! 2 ” 
(Fishery Board for Scotland, iSofmon Fisheries, 1929, 
No ^4), supplements his first paper of Jidy 1928 
, No 3161, Vot 126) 


(Fisheries, Scotland, Salnwn Fxah , 1928, 7) Most 
of the former conclusions are here confirmed and the 
tables are brought up to date The South Uist sea 
trout differ from the mainland types in their rapid 
growth rate, shortness of life and consequently few 
spawning periods The author agam shows that there 
18 no genume sprmg run analogous to that of sprmg 
salmon, the fishes havmg almost all wmtereil m the 
loch or spent the greater part of the winter there 
There is no sign of any definite movement from sea 
to fresh water m February or March, although 
occasional visits to brackish water may account for 
the goofl condition of some of them, and there may 
bo a small interchange throughout the winter between 
small slioals of fishes from the coast and those from 
fresh water These sea trout do not remain m fresh 
water until the following autumn, but have returned 
to the sea by May Of the marked fish only about 
3 4 jier cent were recaptured, mostly by the com 
mercial nets 

Axial Gradients — Dr Silvio Banzi m his paper 
“ Kmbnogonesi e gradienti assiali ” (Memorte della 
Pont Actademui delle Scieme—-t Nuoti hncei. Senes 
2, vol 12, 1929) discusses the question of the axial 
graiJionts of Child whether they truly exist in the 
course of embryonic development and regulate the 
growth, or whether they are the results of the un 
folding of the embryo itself Ho concludes after 
exammmg the evidence of many workers in this field 
that this last solution is probably right, especially m 
vertebrates, annelids and calenterates whuh have a 
cephalo caudal or oro ahoral axis , and, further, that 
the facts relating to differential susceptibility to toxic 
agents may be explaineil by the greater susceptibility 
of any organ at its most I’omjilex development Dr 
Ranzi’s own observations have been made on the 
Cephaloixida, especially with legard to differential 
susceptibility, and he finds that the moie complex 
the oigan, the greater the susceptibility to toxio 
agents and the more easily and deeply are they 
inhibited He failed to demonstrate m the Oephalo 

d a the presence of axial gratlients m the suscepti- 
ty of the blastoderm to toxio agents This paper 
reviews and criticises the work of various specialists 
on ilifforcnt groups of animals, ranging from planarians 
and coelenterates to vertebrates The general con 
elusions are (a) that m the embryo permeability and 
susceptibility are greater in those parts which are 
most complex and are the centres of highest metabol 
ism, but this IS limited to the period or development 
of these parts, and (6) with regard to the importance 
of the principal axial gradients in embryonic develop, 
ment, the prmcipal gradient must be retamed as an 
apparent result of the processes of development 
occoniing to an axis (vertebrates, annelids, ooslenter. 
ates), for along this axis are centres of metabolism, 
the highest being usually anterior However, the 
author is of the opmion that the metabolism does not 
increase or decrease gradually along the axis, but 
vanes from tune to tune 

Tertiary Moltuscan Fauna of Waiheke Island, New 
Zealand — Early m 1927 a Tertiary deposit was 
discovered at Oneroa, Waih^e Island, near Auck- 
land, New Zealand Oolleotions of the contained 
mollascan fauna were made and the results ore now 
detailed m a jomt paper by A W B. Powell and J A. 
Bartratn ( Tram N Z Inst , vol 60) The beda 
seem to have aooumulated m small pocket-lIke 
hollows worn in the underlying Triasnlura Greyware 
terram prior to Tartiary snl^n^genoe, Owing to 
large percentage of new speoies accurate oonrelatian 
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of these beds with fossihferous horizons in other parts 
of New Zealand is very difficult, but the authors give 
reasons for considering them to bo the equivalent of 
the Hutchinsonian stage of the Upper Ohgocene The 
fauna is decidedly littoral, or shallow water in char 
acter, two species of CommeUa furnishing the most 
oharactenstic members bo far, 78 species have 
been found, of which five have been referred to recent 
forms and some 44 described m new The seventeen 
plates, if not exactly artistic, give 109 sufficiently 
efficient figures which would have been more accept 
able had the actual sires of the originals been indicated 
beside them in some customary manner 

Duration of Eocene Time — W H Bradley descnbes 
the varved sediments of the Green River formation 
(mulille Eocene) of Colorado, Utah, and Wyoming in 
Prof Paper 168 E of the U S Qeol Survey Tho 
formation is a scries of lake deposits averaging 2000 
ft in thickness Many of the beds of inarlstono, oil 
shale, and fine grained sandstone are varvetl, the 
ilominant type bemg a pair of laminae, one of which is 
markedly ruher in organic matter than the other 
Tlie average thickness of the varies is about 0 18 
mm tho range being from 0 014 nitii to 1) 8 mm 
The interpretation of the lamina* as varvcs is tcsteil 
by euialogy with modini lake deposits and by calcula 
tion of tlie annual thickness to bo expected as judged 
from the data of present day stream loads The 
Green River epoch is estuiiatod to have lasted between 
five and eight million years hrom this and an 
estimate ot the rate of accumulation of the fluviatilo 
deposits above and below tho Green River formation 
the duration of the whole h ocone period is calculated 
to be between thirteen and thirty three million years 
This result IS of the same order as that deduced from 
age determinations of radioactive minerals, but la 
entirely indeponclont of them Three cycles of greater 
length are suggested bv fairly regular recurrenees of 
thic knesses ancl characters (a) averaging a httle less 
than twelve years, probably corresponcJiiig to the 
sunsjiot cycle , (6) about fifty years , and (c) about 
21,600 years, suggesting the average poricxl resulting 
from changes of occentncity m the earth’s orbit and 
the cycle of the precession of tho equinoxes 

Aeroplane Survey in Canada — The use of tho 
aeroplane for transport ancl reconnaissance m the 
North West Territories of Canada has rapidly pushed 
northward for several hundred miles tho area capable 
of development During the last two summer ex 
tensive flights have been made m the Keewatm 
district to the west of Hudson Bay and m the Mac 
kenzie district Much preliminary prosjiecting of the 

r und has been done in this way It is claimed that 

a study of the country and especially by ‘ vertical ’ 
photographs examined stereoscopically the ground 
can be classed as promising or unpromising for more 
detailed investigation The methods and routes are 
desenbed m general terms in arpamphlet published by 
the Department of the Interior entitled “Preliminary 
Report on the Aerial Mmeral Exploration of Northern 
Canada " Although the Keewatm area was found to 
be, on the whole, unpronusing as raMrds minerals, a 
great deal of useful topographical information was 
obtained 

Ssttlement in Kenya — The Agncultuyal Census of 
ICen^a Colony (Tentil Annual Report, 1929) gives a 
atatistioal record of the progress of European settle 
ifient. The area occupied by Europeans reached 
about five igulbon acres, showing an uidt^&ase Over 
that of the previous year of a little moni fiisn two per 
cent Tb6 number of occi^iers rose to 2036, and a 
fiferther small addition gives a total of 3882 is the 
No 3161, Vote 125] 


number of Europeans, includmg occupiers engaged on 
agricultural holdings The numbers increase slowly 
and the rate has fallen from 10 37 per cent m 1924 to 
3 26 per cent in 1929 Drought during the last two 
years is no doubt partly responsible Nevertheless, 
the cultivated area of the occupied land continues to 
increase anil is now more than eleven per cent Maize 
continues to be the principal crop, but wheat has 
grown m importance bisal, hemp, and coffee promise 
well A levival in tho production of sugar is expected 

An Ice-Telemeter — The necessity of recording the 
distiibiition of ICO m waters frequented by cossols of 
commerce has led Prof M Kamienski to invent a 
simple instrument which he culls an ice telemeter, 
and which is designed to afford a ready means of 
measuring the distance of floating ice fiom the ob 
sorvei The instrument and its use are desenbed m 
Wradotnoeci Mafemati/csne, Vol 32, and Ropoit No 8 
of the Astronomical Obseivutory of Warsaw Uni 
versity The instrument is a kind of sight rule about 
half a metre m length A mov uhle si ale at one end is 
alined on the ice and the apparent horizon or a distant 
seal oast The distance of the ice can then be read on 
tho scale Fxjierimonts over known distances have 
shown that tho telemetei is not absolutely accuiato, 
but noai enough to accuracy for the purjiose for wlii< h 
it IS designed It is intended for use m light ships and 
lighthouses of the Polish waters of the Baltic Ihe 
theory ot the instnimmit is explained, hut only a short 
summary of the paper is in English , the text is m 

Soil Corrosion (‘oirosion, jiaitK iilarly of the for 
lous metals, jirosents a serious indiistiial and economic 

C iblem, and hitherto the available lernedies have 
‘11 quite impractical An illustrateil article by 
H W Hough entitled * Significant Developments re 
garding Soil Gorrosion ” has recently njiiicaiod in The 
Sctenlific Monthly, Poh 1930, vol dO, from whu h it is 
evident that the study of the subject has advanced 
materially Tho olc'ctro t hemical tnoory of corrosion 
appears to be generally accepted, the rate at which 
hydrogen is evolved from the surface of the metal 
being actually proportional to tho rate of corrosion 
A methcKl of soil corrosion surveys has been tlevelopod, 
in which sod samples are taken at intervals over the 
country through which a pipe line is to be laid A 
topographical survey is also made, the amount of 
moisture, slojie, and vngotation, and any local factors 
being taken mto consideration P'rom a con elation 
of these data with tho analyses of the various soil 
samples and their pH values, the degree of corrosive 
action m each distnct can bo deteinuned The results 
obtauied from such surveys agreed closely with those 
of some direct experiments earned out by the U S 
Bureau of Standards m which various metals, both 
treated with different jiaUits and unprotected, were 
buried m different types of soil for two or four year 
jienodB No one type of metal piovSd superior to all 
others in every type of soil, but it is clear that saving 
could be effected by a certain selection with regard 
to soil conditions The inherent characteristics of the 
soil, however, are the dominating factors infiuencmg 
oorrosiop 

Dependence of Raman Scattering on Erequency — 
An analogy between the scattering of light without 
change m wave-length, and the modified scattering 
whim oonatitutea the Raman effect, which is m sharp 
contraafi' to the general dissimilarity of these two 
procewes, is given by Prof Omstem end 3 Rekveld 
in the Zevtaatnft fur Phyetk for April 24 (p 693) 
Quantitative intensity measurements were made On 
tile Rjunan’ satellitea produced by carbon tetra- 
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chloride on three strong blue and green lines of the 
mercury arc (\X4047, 4358, and 6461) After allow 
mg for the difference m mtensity of the exciting 
lines, it was found that the mtensity of a Baman hne 
produced by a deflmte change m the molecule of 
carbon tetrachloride was proportional to the fourth 
power of the frequency of the exciting light, which 
18 the same as Rayleigh’s law for unmodified scattermg 
The measurements were not sufficiently exact to 
decide if the correct frequency to be considered was 
that of the exciting radiation, or that of the light 
which had suffered a change in wave length in the 
scattering process 

Single Mirror Interference Fringes with X<Rays — 
The issue of Dxe NcUunotasenachafUn for April 18 
Gontama a note by W Lmnik, of the State 
(^tical Institute of Lenmgrad, on the interference of 
X rays in a Lloyd single mirror apparatus A glass 
reflecting surface was used, as for the usual optical 
experiment, but the short wave length of the X rays 
made it essential to work with a slit source of very 
small width, and to place it unusually close to the 
plane of the mirror Details of the experiment are 
not given, but it is stated that the slit used was only 

0 1 11 wide, and that it was 2 2 n from the mirror 
Fringes of excellent definition were obtained with a 
spacing of 6 M on a photographic plate at a distance of 
16 cm from the sht, from which the wave len^h 
of the Ka radiation of copper has been calculatecf to 
be 1 66 i 0 03 A , Siegbahn’s value for this being 

1 64 A 

The Kata-Thermometer — The applications of this 
instrument, invented by Prof Leonard Hill, as well 
os full directions for its use, are set forth m a new 
pamphlet issued by the manufacturers, Messrs James 
J Hioks, Hatton Garden, £ C 1 The kata ther 
mometor has already prov^ itself to be the simplest 
and most useful means for chocking the efficiency of 
ventilating systems and fully deserves its title of 
‘ comfort meter and evaporimeter ’ The pamphlet 
now contams a chart from which wind velocity may 
be quickly derived once the readmg of the dry kata 
thermometer is determmed Though absolute 
standardisation m manufacture is impossible, each 
instrument is turned out with its own factor, thus 
rendermg calibration by the purchaser unnecessary 

Mechanism of Reactions —In a paper ui the 
January number of the Journal of Physical Chemistry, 
by P Bobmson, the question of the mechamsm of 
reactions is exammed from the point of view of a 
rule proposed by the author This states that in 
an isothermal system, where several reactions are 
possible, that reaction takes place first for which the 
products have the highest entropy The rule is 
considered for two typical systems, namely, the 
sulphur system and the water system, with steeun, 
water, and ice as the possible phases In the latter 
case It IS argued that if steam is brought into contact 
with excess of ice below the melting pomt, liquid 
water is formed before ice, although the reaction to 
form ice is so rapid that the intermediate liquid phase 
cannot be observed It is shown that two other 
rules which have been proposed do not agree with the 
facts ux the case of some transitions m the two 
systems studied These ore Ostwald's rule, according 
to which that reaction takes place first, the products 
of wluoh ore least stable , and Temtzov’s rule, accord- 
ing to which that reaction takes place firrt which 
mvolvee the mffiunum change of entropy The first 
does not hold wh«i gaseous sulphur above the transi- 
tion temperature passes directly into numoolirac 
sulphur without going to the rhombic larm, md tbd 
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second is m oontradistmction to the fact that rhombio 
sulphur below the transition temperature passes 
directly mto vapour without gomg through the 
monoolmio form These exceptions are, however, 
to be expected on Robinson’s rule 

Dissociation Constant of Water — The value of the 
dissociation consteuit of water, ir„=:[H ][OH'], has 
been found by the conductivity of pure water, hydro- 
lysis, and the e m f of ceils The value found by the 
first method by Kohlrausch gave 1 04 x 10‘*‘ at 26°, 
and this has usually been considered the most trust- 
worthy figure, although other values, such as 
1 005 X 10-'* found by Lewis and Randall by other 
methods, liave more recently been put forward In 
the March number of the Journal of the American 
Chemical Society, R F Newton and M O Bolmger 
desenbo some experiments on the e m f of a coll oon- 
tammg mercurous bromide and mercuric oxide from 
which they have calculated the value of K„ The 
result obtained was 1 02 x lO"'*, from wluch it appears 
that the value of Kohlrausch is sensibly correct and 
that the newer values are somewhat too small 

Reduction of Carbon Monoxide — Sabatier and 
Sanderens m 1902 showed that a mixture of carbon 
monoxide and hydrogen when passed over reduced 
nickel at temperatures above 180° was reduced, with 
the foimation of methane CO +3H, -CH, +H,0 
Further investigations of the reaction showed that 
liquid hydrocarbons were also formed in the reaction 
In three papers m vol 12 of the Scientific Papers of 
the Institute of Physical and Chemical Research, 
Tokyo, pubhshed in February, S Kodama has given 
a summary of the hterature on the subject and has 
described a number of important experiments on the 
reduction at normal pressure Various catalysts were 
used, particular attention bemg directed to the 
catalytic decomposition of the monoxide with deposi 
tion of carbon With nickel this decomposition did 
not occur, but it was found with other catalysts 

High Tension Testing — Although our knowledge 
of the behaviour of aircraft during thunderstorms has 
been increased by reports on oases where they have 
been struck by lightmng, yet there are many technical 
questions mvolved which are sliU difficult to answer 
•The hot exhaust from the engines is doubtless a likely 
path for the flash The igmtion system also may be 
broken down by the flash and the collapse or building 
up of a strong electrostatic field m the neighbourhood 
seriously adds to the fire risk In a paper by A 0 
Austm, engmeer to the Ohio Insulator Company, 
read to the High Tension Congress held recently m 
Pans, an abstract of which appears m Engineering for 
Apnl 4, an account is given of a novel eqmpment for 
open air experiments at electric pressures up to three 
miUion volts Several years ago the company recog- 
nised that the cost of mdoor teats on at the 

necessary high pressures would be prohibitive The 
laboratones liave been bmlt to enclose a courtyard 
one side of which la open and faces the testingground, 
which IS 1000 feet long and 400 feet wide ^e high 
tension equipment consists of three 760 kilovmt 
transformers of identical types which can be con- 
nected m senes The bushmg of the highest voltage 
transformer is fifty feet above the ground Thw 
have been operatM when the crest voltage is wdl 
over three million volts It was found that at 
pressures greater than two miUion volte it was vtey 
difficult to prevent ‘ flash-overs ’ from the mams 
For the artifloial lightning teste the transformers 
cbaigeaveirylsimairooadiHiaer By ihstanee control 
the voltage of taa generators is grMUgUY increag^ 
until the flash-over at the in^^cilse gteP takw plooe 
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The Tatem Laboratones at University College, Cardiff 


TTNIVERSITY College, Cardiff, was honoured onMay 
21 by a visit from H R H the Prmce of Wales, 
Chancellor of the University of Wales, for the purpose 
of opening the new laboratories of chemistry and 
physios and inspectine the Advisory and Remarch 
Department of Agncumire and the Institute of Pre 
ventive Mediome of the Welsh National School of 
Medicine 

The laboratones of chemistry and physics consti 
tute the north wmg of the Collie buildings in Cathays 
Park, Cardiff, the civic quartei of the city, which is 
exclusively devoted to public buildings designed to 
form an harmonious ensemble Long projected and 
long delayed by the great rise m the costs of building 
since the War, these laboratories are the culmination 


laboratories for 60 and 30 students respectively , 
three balance rooms, combustion room, an electro 
chemical laboratory, store and service rooms, n 
library, and staff private rooms 

On the second floor are two jihysieo chemical 
laboratories, a dark room, three research laboratories, 
a workshop, and two lecturers’ rooms The basement, 
approached by a cart way from the street, provides 
a store for acids, solvents, and heavy chemic^s, with 
communication by lift to the laboratories and to 
further capacious store rooms on the upper floors 
At the present moment the building of the chemical 
lecture theatres, preparation rooms, and inuseum is 
not being proceeeJed with, although the foimdations 
of the whole block have been laid 



of an effort of local patriotism which the depressed 
state of industry in South Wales has made trebly 
difficult Nevertheless, they are only an instalment 
of the completed plan The arts anti administrative 
sections of the College have been housed upon the 
Cathays Park site since 1909' lirut it yet remains to 
erect the south wing, to accommodate botany, zoo 
lo^, and geology, which are still in their old quarters 
m Newport Rom, as well as to put up the Great Hall 
of the College on the fourth side of the quadrangle 
The new wing which has been formally OTened by 
the Prmoe, was desimed by Mr W D Carod, the 
architect of the mam ouildtngs In it, chemistry and 
physics are accommodated together m close ossocia 
tion and m a manner really worthy of the intellectual 
and industrial importiuice of modem studies in these 
suUects » 

'nie Department of Chemist^ ooemges the base 
meat and the first and second floors The first floor 
(MHnpnses a qualitative laboratory for lOS students, 
a quantitative laboratory for 60 students, two organic 
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Special attention has been given to efficient ven 
tilation Each senes of fume chambers is independ 
ently exhausted by fans to the roof, while the rooms 
are fitted with a speoially desimied system of air flues, 
also connected to a largo oimaust fan on the roof 
Acceesibihty of water, gas, electric, and drainage 
services has been secur^ wherever possible In the 
larger laboratones, ndgo and furrow top hghts have 
been employed, ensuring exclusively north lighting 
TTie benches m the large laboratones have been 
arrang^ on the ledand prmciple and their low super 
structures facihtate supervision of large classes 

The physics accommodation occupies the whole of 
the ground floor, with an additional six rooms on a 
mezzanine floor As the new laboratories communi- 
cate directly with the groimd and first floors of the 
Vinamu Jonee Momonal Research Laboratones, the 
Physios Department is now, after many years, once 
more housed under one roof, with, obviously, very 
great advantage to all concerned 
As In the case of chomistiy , the present aocommoda 
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tion represents only a stage m the complete scheme through a temunal board of special design, 28 pomts 
Another wmg is to be provided, with a large lecture and sub-switohboards m the teachmg and research 
room, workshop, additional researoh accommodation, laboratories Any voltage from 10 volts to 140 volts, 
and small lawiratonea for special research The in steps of 10 volts, can be supplied to any pomt 
present building contains a small lecture room and a Large currents over a wide range of voltages can be 
temporary workshop, which is, however, very well supplied through the same board, from either a large 
equipped Other small rooms, originally plamied for or a small motor generator, installed m the switch- 
special experimental work, have had to be used for board room 

routine work by honours students, as a result of the The buildmg of these laboratones on such a scale 
large mcrease of the honours school was made possible by the generosity of a number of 

The greater part of the physics for in termeihate and nubho men in South Wales The chief donors were 
final degree students is accommodated m three large. Lord Glanely, sometime president of the College, and 
well lighted rooms, each approximately 30 ft by 60 ft his successor in that ofhco. Sir David Llewellyn, Bart 

His Royal Higlmess was received by Lord 
Treowen, president of the College , Prin- 
cipal J F Rees , The Hon W N Bruce, 
Pro Chancellor of the University of Wales, 
and others He inspected the statues of His 
Majesty the King and of himself as Chan- 
toUors of the University, niched m the 
College facade, which had been unveiled by 
Lord Glanelv prior to His Royal Higlmess’ 
arrival Lord Tieowen then addressed tho 
Pimio, givmg a short history of the de- 
\elopment of the College anci of the pro 
gress of Its Buildmg Fund Appeal In the 
<ourse of his response the Prince said “At 
one time it was generally considered that 
tlie chief object ot university training was 
the preparation of students foi academic 
careers, but nowadays the importance of 
the relation between science and industry 
18 more clearly realised, and we know how 
valuable a contribution scientific training 
makes to oui lommeicial and industrnU 
welfaio Close oo operation between leaders 
in academic life and tho controllers of great 
business concerns is m the best mterests of 
the country, and from its universities m 
future will go forth not only the teachers of 
the generations to come but also — and this 
is just as essential — young men well 
equipped by their training to mamtam our 
vitol supremacy in commerce and in- 
dustry ’’ 

Lord Glanely then announced that ho 
hod decided to increase his benefaction by 
the sum of £20,000, which would wipe out 
the debt on the existing building and pro 
vide a capita! sum for mamtenance, while 
on behalf of himself and Sir William 
Reardon Smith, he also announced the 
Except m the case of the junior laboratory, large, foundation of three new scholarships The Prince 
fixed benches in the centres of the rooms have boon then announced a further donation from Mr Dan 
entirely avoideii The essential gas and electric Radciiffo, treasurer of the College, of another scholar- 
services are led to a senes of light posts, about 4 ft ^ capital sum of £5000 

high, around which workmg tables are grouped as Finally, the architect, Mr W D Caroft, handed the 

reijuired This arrangement, with its obvious flexi key to His Royal Highness, who declared the buildmg 
bility, has proved very satisfactory m pi actice open Prof H R Robinson (physics) and Prof 

The senior electneal work is provided for by two W J Jones (chemistry) were then presented and ao- 
fairly large electrical laboratones Those were ongm companied the Prince m his inspection of the Labors 
ally intended to be reserved for final and honours tones 

students respectively, but a certain amoimt of over Afterwards, a short visit was paid to the Advisory 
flow has been inevitable Four darkened rooms are and Research Department of Agnculture^ a block at 
provided for optical experiments and there are smaller the south end ot the mam facade of the College, which 
rooms for experiments which cannot conveniently be also owes its existence to tho great generosity of Lord 
carried out in the general laboratories Glanely Here there are three floors, contammg the 

Electrically, tho laboratories are very well supplied offices of the advisors m veterinary science, agnoul 
with lighting and power points for 200 volt D C , tural botany, and agricultural zoology respectively, 
while 200 volt, 50 cycle alternating current is avail together with a large jomt Museum and three labora- 
able also at a number of points ^e galvanometer tones, as yet unfurnished, which it is intended to 
lamps are supplied with 12 volt AC , stepped down devote to research m problems ancillary to agnculture 
from the municipal A C supply Steady current foi In the afternoon the Pnnee paid a visit to the 
experunewil work is denved from a battery of seventy Institute of Preventive Medicme of the Welsh National 
250 ampere hour accumulators This battery feeds, Sohool of Medicine m Tho Parade The foundation 
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stone of this Institute was laid by His Royal Highness 
in 1921, on the occasion of his installation as Chan 
oellor of the University of Wales 

The present visit enabled Sir Williain James 
Thomas, Bart , the donor of the Institute, to hand 
over the title deeds of the building to the University 
College of bouth Wales and Monmouthshire 

The Institute comprises four storeys and a basement, 
and contams, beginning at the top floor, hrst the 
Department of Tuberouloais, sujiervisoii by Prof 
Lyle Cummins, the David Davies piofessor of tuber 
culosis in the School of Meilicme and Diroctoi of 
Research to the King Kdward VII Welsh National 
Memorial (Tuberculosis) Association On the second 
floor IS the Department of Pathology, at present in 
charge ot Dr T U Dugiiid, the < hair being vacant 
The first floor is devoted to the Department of Pre 
ventive Medicine, m charge of the Mansel Talbot pro 
fessor. Dr E L Oollis, who is also Diiectoi of the 
Institute Lastly, the ground floor is iKiupied by the 
joint City and County Laboratory of Public Health 
This IS tt most valuable featuie of the oigaiiisation. 
since it 18 housed heio alongside of the Department ot 
Preventive Mediime and the materials, oqiiipinent, 
and personnel of the public laboratory are available 
as part of the organisation of the teaching depai tnient 


The Research Scheme of the Institute of 
Brewing 

X I' we except the research work earned out with the 
object of elucidating medical pioblems, t here are no 
other investigations of so coinprehonsivo n character 
08 those corioeiiied with maUmg and brewing Tho 
problems here pi esented are connei ted with biology 
chemistry, physics, and engineering, and the know 
ledge gained is of service, not only m the branches of 
technology for which they are undertaken, but they 
also find application m many otlii r direc turns To 
take but one instance, the study ot fermentation has 
produced results of inealoulablo benefit to mankind in 
general , for cannot wo trace our present knowledge of 
zymotic disease to the researches of Pasteiu on wine, 
beer, and vinegar ? It is therefore of the highest im 
portanoe to leviow the knowledge that is beingc ollec tcsl 
by those who are working under the Research Scheme 
of the Institute of Brew mg, an outline of which is given 
m the Memorandum for 1930 which was issucxl o short 
tune ago 

An unportant part of the researches on bailey is 
concerned with the production of new varieties and 
the Institute is, in this connexion, closely associated 
with the National Institute of Agricultural Botany, 
Cambridge, as well as with the Rotliamsted Experi 
mental Station, Harpenden and Woburn , nor must 
we omit to mention the valuable work on barley breed 
mg earned out by Dr E S Beaven Tlie Institute 
18 collaborating with the research staff ot the Dis 
tdlers’ Company m tracing the changes that occur in 
the protein and carbohydrate constituents dunng 
the development of the grain and during the malting 
process The metabolism of the proteins of barley in 
the germination process is being studied at Rotham 
sted by Dr R L Bishop, whose results are of far 
reaching importance and interest to both pure and 
applied science Manurmg oxjienments on barley and 
on hops ore being carried out and the crops submitted 
to small scale brewing trials in the laboratory The 
breedmg of new varieties of hops has for many years 
been earned out by Prof E S Salmon of Wye 
College Some of the new varieties obtained have 
been put through brewnng trials by well known 
brewery Anns 

Methods for determmmg the brewing and antiseptic 
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jiroperties of hojjs have been devised bj Mr A Chasten 
Chapman (chairman of tho Research Committee), 
by Messrs Ford and lait, Prof F L Pyman, Dr 
T K Walker, and Mr T I Hostings The diseases 
to which hoiM are subject are being studieti by Prof 
Sahnon anil his colleagues Mr A H Burgess is 
engaged in experiments on the drying of hops, and 
he has spix lally studied the processes m vogue at 
Czechoslovakia 

Researches on yeast were commenced at tho Im 
penal College of Scienee and Technologv by the late 
Prof S B bihryvcr This woik, as well as that on 
the nitrogenous constituents of wort, whii h was inter 
rupteti by the imtimeK death of Prof Schryvci last 
year, is being continued by other investigators 

Tho existing methods of estimating starch in barley 
and in malt are being revised by Prof A R Ling and 
new methods are being dovisod This work, it is 
hnpeil, will bo published veiy soon Prof Ling is also 
« orkmg on the carhohydi ates of bai ley and malt other 
than starch 

This iw tivity in rcseaii li, under tho able direction of 
Mr H Lloyd Hind, must lommeiid itself alike to all 
scientihc workers 


University and Educational Intelligence 

( AMBBiDoi- Mr M H A New man and Mr A S 
Hesicoviteh have been leajmomtcd University lei 
tiiieiK in mathomatii s , Mr \V M Smart, of Tiinity, 
and Mi A F Ingham of Tunity, hiu e been aiipomted 
Univeisity lee tiirers III miithomalios Mr 1 (1 Bed 
fonl, of Sielney Sussex, has been roapi>omteel Univtr 
sily lectuier m physics, and Mr 1 D Bernal Univer 
sity leetiiie^r in stiiietiiral crystallograiihy 

Ml E B Worthinglon, of (Umville and Cams 
College has been ole ctod to the Halfoiir Stiulentship 

Tho Vico CImncelloi has publisheel a letter from 
the Universities Bureau ol the lliitish Empire iii 
wine'll it IS statexJ that the executive eonimittee of 
tho Bureau has been asked by tlio Trustees of tho 
Josefine and Eduaiel vein Portheim Founeliitiein to 
make grants te> eneible one or inoio giaduates of 
universities of Ureat Bntain and Ireland to take a 
mist griieluato ( ourse e>r imdertako researi h m the 
University eif Hoielelberg Prefeieuee on tho oeoasion 
of the first election will he given as between cundi 
elates eif ecjual merit to a student proposing to work 
in mineralogy or crystallography m the Minoralogical 
Institute founded and directeel by Prof V Hold 
schmielt 

New regulations for the Economics Trijics will 
come into effect next year Uneler the new scheme, 
the hrst part of tho Economics Tripos will become a 
one year course and the second part will, normally, 
take two years, although landulates coming from 
another Tripos m their third year will be allowed, if 
they wish, to take it m one yeas but with a reduced 
number of papers The objects of the ohango are to 
throw the emphasis more on the second part than it 
IS at present, getting thereby a higher standard of 
advanced work, and to strengthen the political side 
by putting in a practically compulsory paper on the 
prmciples of jiolitics 

London — ^The following aiipomtments have been 
made Prof H R Robinson, since 1 926 professor of 
physios at University College, Cardiff, to the Uni- 
versity chair of physics tenable at East London 
College , Dr J W Mimro, who has since 1926 been 
responsible for the control of the Imperial College 
Biological ^iToki Station at Slough and for tho direction 
there of a research for the Empire Marketing Board, 
to the University chair of entomology tenable at the 
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Impenal College (Royal College of Science) , Prof 
P G H Boewell, since 1917 Herdman professor of 
geology in the University of Liverpool, to the Um 
versity chair of geology tenable at the Imperial 
College (Royal Colfege of Science) 

The following doctorates have been conferred 
DSc m chemical technology Mr D M Newitt 
(Imperial College — Royal College of Science), Mr 
D T A Townend (Imperial College — Royal College 
of Science and East London College) , Z> Sc in 
chennatry Mr M Q Khiida (lmi»nal College — 
Royal College of Science) , D Sr in psychology 
Mr A S J M Huggett (St Thomas’s Hospital M^i 
cal School), DSc in mathenuitics Mr R C J 
Howland 

MANCHESTBai -Prof J M F Drummond, Regius 
professor of botany m the I^'nivoraity of Glasgow, has 
been appomted Harrison professor of botany and 
director of the botanical laboratories in the University 
on the retirement of Prof Jj E Weiss Prof Dium 
mond was educated at King’s College, London, and 
at Gonville and Cams College, Cambridge He gamed 
a first class m Part II of the Natural Science Tripos 
in 1 904 and was elected to the Frank Smart rewarch 
studentship, which he held for two years while engaged 
on research on photosynthesis with Dr F F Black 
man He was appointed as lecturei in botany at 
Armstrong College, Newcastle upon Tyne, in 1906, end 
became senior lecturer in jilant physiology in the 
University of Glasgow in 190U On the establishment 
in 1921 of the Scottish plant breeding station at 
Corstorphine, Midlothian he was appointed as its 
first director, and resigned ui 192') on appointment to 
the Regius chair of botany at Glasgow While Prof 
Drummond’s botanical interests cover a wide range, 
his ongmal investigations have been especially con 
cemed with plant physiology and genetics The 
University already possesses at the I irs in I allow held 
experimental grounds which it is ho[)od Prol Drum 
mond will bo able to dev elop still further on lines useful 
to the promotion of horticulture and agriculture 

Dr John Walton, lecturer in botany, hew been 
appointetl a semoi le< turor as from hefiteinbei next 

The Council has gratefully accopteil the offer of the 
Manchester Medical Society to piasent to the Ihiivtr 
Hity its medical library This library has boon housoil 
in the University suice 1878, and for a number of 
years has been supported jointly by the Manchester 
Medical Society and the University Provision has 
been maile for the members of the Manchester Medical 
Society to continue their use of the library, and the 
Society has undertaken to make an annual grant 
towards the cost of maintenance 

At the celebration on May 23 of the jubilee of the 
Umversity and the eightieth anniversary of the 
foundation of Owens College, the honorary degree 
of D Sc was conferred on Prof J Lorrain Smith, 
professor of pathology and dean of the facul^ of 
medtome in the University of Edinburgh, and Prof 
A Smithells, director of the Salters’ Institute of 
Industnal Chemistry, London 

The Secretary of State for the Colomes will m Jime 
and July next award post graduate scholarships m 
agnculture and agricultural science tenable for from 
one to two years, and post graduate scholarships m 
veterinary science tenable for from one to four years 
The annual value of each scholarship will be £260 
plus a certain allowance for expenses Application 
forms, etc , may be had from the Private Secretary 
(^B^tments), Colonial Office, 2 Richmond Terrace, 
Whitehall^ S W 1, to whom the completed forms 
must be returned before June 16 
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Historic Natural Events 

June I, 1924 Floods — ^In consequence of heavry 
rams on the night of May 31-June 1, exceeding four 
mches m parts of Shropshire and Woroesterslure, 
severe floods occurred m western England Worcester 
was flooded and the Three Counties’ Agricultural Show 
hsul to be abeuidoned 

June a~4, 1666 Abnormal Audibility of Gunfire — 
On June 2 Pepys wrote “ Into the Parke, and there 
we could hear the guns from the fleete most plainly ” 
But the guns were not heard on the coast, and the 
yacht Katherine, which came into the Tliames on that 
day, heard no firing On June 4 Pepys added “So 
walkmg through the Parke we saw himdreds of people 
listening at the Gravell pits, and to and again in the 
Parke to hear the guns, and I saw a letter, dated last 
night, from Strowd, Governor of Dover Castle, which 
sajs that the Prmce (Rupert) come thither the night 
before with his fleete, but that the guns which we writ 
that we heard, it is only a mistake for thunder , and 
so far as to yesterday it is a miraculous thing that we 
nil Friday and Saturday and yesterday, did hoar 
everywhere most plainly the guns go bff, and yet at 
Dcale and Dover to last night they did not hear one 
word of a fight, nor think they heard one gun This, 
added to what I have set down before the other day 
about the Katherine, makes room for a great dispute 
m philosophy, how we should hear them and they not, 
the same wind that brought it to us being the same 
that should bring it to them but so it is ’’ This is 
probably the first definite reference to the ‘ zone of 
silence ’ m the audibility of gunfiie 

June 4, 1783 Honey Dew -Under this date Gilbert 
White records (“ Natural History of Selbomo ’’) “ Vast 
honey dews this week My honeysuckles, which 
were one week the most sweet and lovely objects that 
eye could behold, became the next the most loathsome, 
bemg enveloped in a visi ous substance, and loadeil 
with black aphides or smother fliPb ’’ 

June S, 169a Heavy Rain —It is related that the 
capture of Namur on Juno "i, 1692, after a siege of only 
ten ilays, was largely duo to heavy rams which pre 
vonteil the English arnw from crossing the nver and 
engaging the besieging French army 

June 5, 1784 Thunderstorm —A violent thunder 
storm IS described in White’s “Natural History of 
Selbome ’’ It began about 2 15, moved from south 
to north, with convex pieces of ice three mches in 
circumference which did great damage to windows and 
tiles At the some time a torrent of rain flooded the 
meadows , the hollow lane towards Alton was so torn 
and disordered as not to be passable, rocks bemg re 
moved that weighed two hundredweight 

June 7, IS73 Hailstorm - -Between 1 and 2 F m a 
violent hailstorm broke over Towcester m Northamp 
tonshire, m which six houses were destroyed and 
fourteen others greatly damaged by floods 'The hail 
stones were square and six inches m circumference 

June 7-8, I III Torrential Ram in Belgium — “ On 
June 7, at the hour of nine, there broke above Rober 
mont (near Li6ge) throe of the blaiokest ram clouds, 
which broke very suddenly, so that all was washed 
away m the city of Li^e , it carried off houses, men 
and women into the River Meuse And the next day, 
which was Sunday, there came great black clouds 
which broke over the great church ’’ The hghtnmg 
did a great deal of damage to the buildmg, ondluUed a 
clerk who was reading from the pulpit, and a wor- 
shipper who was on his knees praymg before the 
crucifix 

June 7, X 693 Earthquake in J amaica — ^Port Royal, 
then the capital of Jamaica, was destroyed by mi 
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earthquake, 8000 lives being lost Three fourths of 
the buildinra in the city and the ground they stood on 
sank entirely under water Large storehouses on the 
harbour side were afterwards found 24 48 feet below 
the sea level A tract of land round the town, about 
100 acres in area, sank during the first shock and the 
sea immediately flowed in 
June 7, 1932 Fata Morgana in Hungary - At 
Nagyhortobagy, Hungary, across a grassy plain with 
huts, hills, an<l a well in the distance, all the obiects 
were elevated and m great unrest At several places 
water surfaces appeared in lively movement with 
waves moving from west to south w est The huts and 
hills appeared above the water, and then disappeared 
from time to time A herd of horses driven to the well 
appeared to advance and then back, and the henlsman 
and his horse seemed to make an undulating move 
ment, whereas in reality they stood near the well At 
the tune the sky was one third covered with cumulus 
cloud, and a light wind was blowing from the north 


Societies and Academies 

LoNnoN 

Royal Society, May 22 — G H Parker The ciliationof 
the h allopian tubes In the rabbit, spermatozoa travel 
through the uterus by their own locomotory jiowers 
and ascend the Fallopian tube in the mam bv roimter 
( urrents (the return flow from the ciliary < iirrents) 
The eggs preas on the ciliated surfaces of the Fallopian 
tube end descend through this tube chiefly by ciliarv 
action peristalsis may also pla V a part In the turtle 
and pigeon the oviduct is lined u ith cilia most of which 
beat toward the o'ctenor , but there is also a narrow 
longitudinal band of cilia which beat toward the ovary 
and thereby carry spermatozoa to that organ — D 
Keilin Cytochrome and intracellular oxidase Neither 
component c of cytochrome from yeast cells, a clear 
solution of deep led c olotir nor oxidase of heart iniisclo 
preparation will oxidise cystoin The two together 
form a powerful catalytic system which lan rapidly 
oxidise cystem The catalytic system thus recon 
struoted behaves like a true lespiiatoiv system of the 
(ell L E Bayliss, E BoyUnd, and A D Ritchie 
1 ho adductor mechanism of /’< rten The slow part of 
the adductor can be isolated fiom the nervous system 
in a completely relaxed state m P magellantcus , stmiu 
lated eleotnoBlly it gives twitches which can be fnseil 
to form tetanus T,aige tensions are developed In 
P maxtmus and P opercularia different nervous con 
nexions make it difficult to isolate the muse to without 
some contracture ’ , apart fiom this the muscles are 
similar to P mcijrc flamcwci The state of contracture 
is a result of reflex excitation which survives isolation, 
but may be abolished by direc t faradic stimulation 
Tensions m ‘ contracture ’ are much less than the 
maximum obtainable Reflex movements of intact 
animals suggest that for the fbost part the muscle is 
contracting tetanically The quick miiscle with 
single induction shocks gives a rapid twitch that re 
sembles nonnal reflex contraction — H E Roaf 
Visual acuity in light of different colours Definition 
with short wave lengths is less accuiate than with 
medium or long wave lengths Ihat relative uiteii 
sities, chromatic aberrations, and scatterings of lights 
can be the whole cause of the observed poorness of 
visual acuity with short wave lengths seems improb 
able More likely a lesser density of sjiecihc receptors 
per unit of retmal area is involved W ith oq}our niters 
m front of certam receptors, ‘ blue ’ may stimulate only 
some of tliem, whilst longer wave lengths can stimu 
late a larger number per unit area , or the difference 
might be due to a number of rods being linked to a 
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single ganglion cell, whilst there may be a separate 
ganglion cell for each cone Evidence is given that 
the receptors limited to reception of short wave length 
stimuli are the rods — Sir Charles Sherrington and 
J C Eccles Numbers and contraction values of m 
dividual motoi units examined m some muscles of the 
limb Contraction tension foi the average motor unit 
was examined by dividing tension of maximal con 
tiactuiii into number of nerve fibres m the muscle 
nerve F'lgures obtained w ere gast rued , 30 1 gm 
soleus, 0 9 , smntend , 5 S , ext I dig ,80 In all 
rieives exammetl analysis of fibre sizes shows two 
]>oaks of numenial preponderance, centred on two 
tibio sizes rathei far afiarf , tlius gast med 15 and 
0 M as measured Of the group of efferent myolmato 
fibres entering the muscle, many exist several centi 
metros proximal to muscle , approathing the muscle 
ailditional myelinate fibres appear Afferent fibies 
examineil exhibit increase in number as followed in 
nerve tiunk before letuhing muscle \pproximate 
estimates ot number of motoi units i omposing type 
muscles are gast med 430, ext I dig , SiO , soleus, 
250 

Royal Meteorological Society, Mav 21 — Sir Gilbert 
T Walker Sensorial foieshatlowiiig Some npfilicn 
tioris ot the tables of relationships given in previous 
studies of woild weather Iho southern oscillation 
affects the winter temperatures of southwest and 
north west ( anada as well as the surnmei rainfall ot 
South Africa and Australia, and the total eorrelation 
coefficionts found are 0 71,0 72,0 72, and 0 79, these 
would seem to justify prediction in general terms in 
nearly half the years of a long senes — A C Best 
Instniiiients foi obtaining diy and wet bulb teinpeia 
lures A modiheci term ot the Casella type psyehro 
meter is described m which the aspiration effected by 
a small electric motor, has the value of 5 mi ties per 
socoiicl as compared with 15m per second in the 
usual iimtiuinent This psy c hrometer will run for 
about eight minutes m air having a relative humidity 
of i>er cent liefore the wet bulb dries up Uho 
results of comjianng the depressions given by these 
two psychiometers, two tyjies of shng psycluomcti rs 
and a htovenson screen arc given 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, April 14 — Ernest Esclangon 
The position of tho colostial body at present supiiosed 
to be a trails Neptunian planet Application of a 
parallactic inothod to observations made at the Pans 
observatory — Andrd Blondel Symmetric al alter 
nators eonnected with an iin symmetrical network, 
or line -Ldon Guillet and Jean Cournot Remarks 
on cold hardonmg and the annealing of metals and 
alloys A discussion of two reeent communications 
by Ouichard, and by Claussmann and Billon — F 
Gonnessiat The position of tho Lowell planet 
obtained with the photographic erjimtonal of the 
Observatoiy at Algiers — Pfeiffer Tho operators 
of a complete system of linear and homogenous partial 
differential equations of the first order of an unknown 
function — Radu Badesco The distribution ot the 
values of a holomorph or meromorfih function — 
Ehe Cartan The thircl fundamental theorem of Lie — 
Nicolas Thdodoresco The determination of the 
velcxnties as a function of the voitioes in the case of 
a fluid in two dimensions — Basile Demtehenko A 
methexi of calculation of surfaces of slipping — -P 
Dupin and M Teissie-Solier Alternating Vortices 
in non turbulent and m turbulent regime — F Bordas 
and E Roelens Alcoholometnc corrections for 
temperatures below 0° f The range of temperature 
covered by the experiments was + lo" C to -30“ C — 
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J Dorfman The magnetic moment of the nucleus of 
the atom — L Andrieux The prepeu’ation of thallium 
by the electrol 3 r 8 ia of its oxides Pure thallium can be 
prepared by electrolysmg its oxidee dissolved m bone 
anhydride (960° C ), m allcalme borates (866° 880“ C ), 
or 111 mixtures of borates and fiuoridee of the alkali 
or alkalme earths (900° 960° C ) — Marcel Chatelet 
Mixtures of vapours of lodme and of various solvents 
The absorption spectrum of the gases arising from the 
vaponsation at 90° C of a solution of lodme in benzene 
gives an absorption band which belongs neither to 
the vaiiour of iodine nor to that of benzene A 
molecular association is assumed to explain the results 
—Rend Dubrisay, Rend Arditti, and Charles Astier 
Some transformations produced by the phenomena 
of absorption — F Vlis and N Kyvelos The spectral 
properties of the benzoate as a function of the con 
centration of neutral salts — Jean Cournot Tlie 
influence of the treatment of steels in solutions of 
complex phosphates with subsequent varnishing, on 
thou electrical msulating properties — Andrd Courty 
Tests of casting, under constant pressure, of alu 
minium and alpax The effects of temperature of 
the liquid metal, temperature of the mould, and time 
of heating before pouring were studied sepoiately 
Jean Challansonnet The dilatometnc analysis of 
some synthetic cast irons with nickel, vanadium, and 
nickel vanadiimi These alloys were prepared in a 
high frequency induction furnace with hve metals, 
and contained 0 08 per cent silicon and only a trace 
of phosphorus Vanadimn raises the temperature of 
graphite formation of a pure cast iron , it counteracts 
the graphitising effect of nickel, one part of vanadium 
annulling the effect of four parts of nickel — Pierre 
Urbain A quantitative method of speotrographic 
analysis The method described was designed to 
ileal with quantities of gold of the order of 0 001- 

0 006 mgm and is based on the simultaneous electro 
lytic deposition on a carbon rod of the gold and a 
known quantity of silver This rod is used to obtain 
spark spectra, and the relative stren^hs of the silver 
and gold lines measured with a reoordmg microphoto 
meter — L Palfray and B Rothstem The 1 3 and 

1 4 cyclohexanediols Constitution of the halogen 
derivatives — Jean Thibaud and F Duprd la Tour 
.Study of the polymorphism of the crystals and the 
oiientations of the fatty acids os a function of the 
temperature From a study of the X ray spectra 
it 18 concluded that the saturateil fatty acids can be 
obtamed in two pruioipal well defined crystalline 
forms presenting important differences in their 
physical projiertios, especially m the refractive index 
- Henri Vinciennc 'Hie structural relations between 
the Rochors de L6az (Am) and the Vieux Ctiateau 
d’Arcme (Haute Savoie) and the Vuache Conclusions 
on the tectonics of this cham — M Loeper, A Lemaire, 
and A Mougeot The function of the glycogen in the 
activity of the snail’s heart — Andrd Giberton The 
synthesis of fats in the presence of pancreas extracts — 
Georges Blanc and J Caminopetros The transmission 
of the variole of birds by mosiiuitoes 

Rome 

Royal National Academy of the Lmcei, Feb 2 — 
GinoFano N ets of linear complexes of the space — 

G Armellini The modem theory of the evolution of 
the stars Many data based on observation show that, 
during the first phase of their existence, stars are of 
great volume, very low density, and mtense bright* 
ness,. The latter dimuushes slowly and oontmuo^y, 
and the density moreases, whilst the effective tern 
perature of the photosphere, measured speotro 
photometnoally, rises to a maximum and then begins 
to fall — C Somlgliana The external gravitational 
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field of the elhpsoidic geoid The determination 
of the hnes of force m the field external to the elhp* 
soidic geoid by mtegration of the differential equa 
tions of these lines is difficult, since the potential 
function 18 not harmonic, so that neither Beltrami’s 
ordmary theory of symmetrical potential functions 
for the case of the ellipsoid of rotation, nor Jacobi’s 
theorem is applicable Vanous properties of the 
field may, however, be developed by comparatively 
simple calculations — U Cisotti Plane electrostatics 
—A Tonolo Intrinsic form of the equations of the 
equdibrium of elastic media (1) — R Cacciopolli A 
question of stability — S Cherubino Observations 
suggested by a theorem on real Abelian varieties — 
Rina Baldoni Systems of principal normals to a 
variety m its ir, (2) — Pia Nalli (Jeneralised deriva- 
tions and classification of Riemannian spaces — 
M Brelot The notion of a pomt source of heat m a 
radiatmg plane in thei mal equilibrium — J Geronimus 
A formula of Tchebycheff — N Th4odoresco Steps 
in a theory of the functions of a complex variable m 
the general sense (1) — E Gugino The moipient 
motion of systems with reversible linkings — E Cara- 
foli Theoretical considerations on ‘ flat spimiing ’ 
(aerodynamics) — U Barbieri Astronomico geodetic 
station of Eromo di Cherasco ( 1 ) — A Quihco and 
M Fren A new method of formation of pyrrole 
blacks One of the most striking facts on which the 
analogy between plienol and pyrrole is based is the 
ease with which pyrrole and its hoinologues couple 
with diazo compounds This analogy is strengthened 
by the observation that addition of pyrrole to an 
alcoholic or glacial acetic acid solution of a diazonmm 
salt, cooled and stirred, results in a very dark, reddish 
violet solution, which soon deposits a deep black 
powder resembluig pyrrole blacks but, unhke these, 
almost insoluble m alkalis — R Masini 'The Rhictic 
m the Valle dolla Lima - G B Cacciamah Possible 
mvestigations m the subsoil of Lombardy - M 
Fenoglio Presence of nesquehonite m the serpen 
tine of Vih m Val di Lanzo Tlie possibility of a 
genetic connexion of the comparatively rare mineral, 
nesquehonite, with other hydrated magnesium car 
bonates is considered It is, however, regarded as 
more probable that nesimehomte is formed at the 
ordinary temperature and pressure, and that artmite 
and hydromagnesite are produced at somewhat 
higher temperature and pressure — G Mezzadroh and 
E Vareton Action of ultra violet rays on the ger- 
mination of seeds and on the CTOwiih of plants 
Ultra violet rays of short wave lengths — leas than 
3000 A — exert a harmful influence on the germma 
tion of seeds and on the development of plants At 
short range, the total ultra violet rays emitted by a 
quartz mercury vapour lamp exhibit a similar mjun 
ous action, oven when the exposure is of only brief 
duration If the seeds and plants are placed at an 
obhque distance of 50 cm from the lamp, short 
exposures of 1 6 mmutes produce favourable effects, 
but more protracted exposures, unfavourable effects — 
M Cornel Can strontium be fixed by the tissues ? 
The results of experiments with hens and rata fail to 
mdicate any appreciable fixation of strontium m the 
tissues 

Washington, DC 

National Academy of Sciences (Proe , Vol 16, No 1, 
Jan 16) — E S Castle ’The hght-sensitive system 
as the basis of the photic responses of Phycomyoea 
The relation of the ^ light growth ’ reimonse and the 
phototropic response is mvesti^ted by noting the 
variation, of latwt period, which is common to both 
effects, with change of duration of exposure Hie 
chmiges of each response are similar and it is con* 
cludM that they have the some functional basts — 
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H C Ramsperger and R C Tolman The rate of 
decomposition of nitrogen pentoxide at very low 
pressures A 45 litre flask was used and a pressure 
gauge depending on the change of capacitance of a 
condenser, one plate of which is attached to a mica 
diaphragm in contact with the gas the pressure 
of which IS to be measured Tlie rate of homogeneous 
decomposition is of the first order, but when glass 
tubmg IS introduced into the reaction vessel to mcroase 
the surface, there is a falling off of specific reaction 
rates — ^James A Beattie A new equation of state 
for flmds (4) An equation expressing the volume as 
an explicit function of the pressure and temperature — 
George L Clark and Lucy W Pickett Crystal 
structures of some derivatives of diphenyl X ray 
studies of diphenyl, dimesityl and o tohdine — Olieer 
R Wulf The temperature coefficient of the photo 
chemical formation of hydrogen chloride — E L 
Nichols and Frances G Wick Ozone in luminescence 
Several thermo luminescent substances activated by 
X rays or cathode rays after treatment with ozone, 
Buffei diminution m brightness Activation by X rays 
18 a reducing effect , when the reduced product is 
(omparatively stable at room tomporaturo but 
oxidises rapidly and spontaneously on heating, 
theimo luminescence occurs The effect of ozone is 
hence due to partial re oxidation -Paul S Epstein 
(.Jeomotneal optics in absorbing mocha A general 
discussion which has particular significance iH the 
transmission of radio waves m the upper atmosphere 
— Edwin H Hall Ret en^rogress in the dual theory 
of metallic conduction Tne nuinerioal results, with 
lecent data, of applying the theory to the relation 
between electrioal conduction, thermal conduction, 
and Thomson and Peltier effects in eighteen metals, 
including two alloys — F S C Northrop Two con 
tradictions in current physical theoiy and their 
resolution A theoretical examuiation, as a result of 
which a macroscopic atomic theory is proposed 
whereby the electrons and protons of the whole of 
Xntuie are surrounded by one large finite spherical 
macroscopic atom Among the consequences are that 
the universe is finite, theie is a physical other, a new 
geometry is required, the motion of the microscopic 
atoms m the macroscopic atom is absolute and the 
second law of thermodynamics cannot bo valid for 
the whole of Nature — H E White Theoretical 
interpretation of hyper fine structure in singly loniseil 
thallium, T1 II —Theodore Lyman The distribution 
of light intensity in a Fresnel diffraction pattern from 
a stiaight edge A diffraction system was illuminated 
by monochromatic light and intonsitios registered on a 
photographic plate measured by a photometer The 
agreement between theory and experiment are within 
the limits of error — Frank Morley and Henry A 
Robinson Note on range finding A mathematical 
discussion for obtaining tho co ordinates of the source 
of sound — Ernest W Brown Applications of an ex 
pansion theorem to tho devolopmant of the disturbing 
fimction — Hillel Portisky On certain polynomial and 
other approximations to analytic functions ■ — G A 
Miller Groups which admit two thinls automorph 
isms — Aristotle D Michal Differential geometries of 
function space 
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Science and Philosophy 
rpiHE auggoution made by Prof F G Dorman 
JL in a letter w hich appears m our correspond 
ence columns this week, that workers m natural 
science and philosophy should somehow be brought 
together in order to elueidatr and discuss those 
fundamental problems with which both art con 
cerned, will, we believe, be givtn careful considera 
tion over a wide field of thought During the past 
twenty five years mathtmaticians and natural 
philosophers have been ltd to deal with problems 
of an essentially philosojihical character , while 
purely philosophic w orkers from tht ir side have been 
tending more and more to concentrate atttntioii 
upon those same problems and to attempt to 
prepare the way for a more adequate solution of 
them Most of the leally fruitful work in iihilo 
sophv during the pnsent century has been devoted 
not to elaborating great speculative systems, but 
to careful detailed rcseaich upon such specific 
problems as the nature of sense data and their 
relation to physical t ntities, the rharaeter of space 
and time in their relation to one another, the basis 
of scientihe intluetion, tlio interpretation of life, 
the relation of mind to Nature, and so on This 
has been the case not in (Sreat Britain alone, but 
also oil th( continent of Furopc, as, for example, 
m the extremely valuable work that has emanated 
from Husserl and Ins pupils, one of the most 
original of philosophic thinkers in Germany at the 
present timi 

It 18 obvious that one of the chief difficulties in 
all such investigation is that it is impossible nowa- 
days for any one individual to be an exivert m more 
than one or two of the various departments of know- 
ledge tipon which the problems referred to touch 
Few things would bo more helpful to the advance 
of philosophic thought at the present juncture than 
a combined effort on the part of men of science and 
workers in philosophy to face the issues which from 
both sides are being forced upon human reflection 
The old hanl and fast distinction between science 
and philosophy can no longer be sustained , and 
the time has come when it should be cxphcitly 
recognised that philosophy is, in truHi, a branch of 
science 

It 18 heuig more and more widely recognised that 
on one hand the predominantly classical tradition 
in itself IS seriously inadequate to modern tendencies, 
while, on the other, the difficulties arising from the 
steadily increasing scientific specialisation are 
patent Science is being compelled, merely by 
Its own incessant expansion, to investigate its 
ultimate basis This is pre eminently a philo 
sophical problem of the most intncate order, while 
the indispensable specialisation practically excludes 
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the requisite acquaintance with the governing 
philosophic principles and methods The con- 
clusion seems obvious that research must be com- 
plementary, and also systematically directed so far 
as this 18 possible without interfering with individual 
imtiative It is well to remember that Aristotle 
was both a great scientific pioneer and a great 
metaphysician 

The progress of physical research in the early 
years of the twentieth century had a profound effect 
on the minds of both scientific workers and philo 
sophers The implication of the theones of rela 
tivity and quanta, particularly in relation to notions 
of space and time, brought the physicist and the 
mathematician into the realms of philosophy The 
excursion was not popular Many scientific workers 
felt alarm and discouragement at the tendency of 
physical science towards metaphysics , they feared 
that the doubt and obscurity which have charac 
tensed much of the metaphysics of past centuries 
would invade their science 

Among the philosophers there was a movement 
to grapple with the new problems presented by 
expenmental philosophy Thus we find Prof H 
Wildon Carr publishing a work entitled “The 
Scientific Approach to Philosophy ” (1924), in 
which he sets forth his views on the relation of 
science to philosophy, adopting the view that the 
fundamental distinction is that, whereas philosophy 
seeks to see reality as a whole, science is more 
concerned with particulars, proceeding to laws 
rather than to a systematic whole Mr Bertrand 
Russell, on the other hand, believes that the subject 
matters of science and philosophy are identical and 
both start from the same point but proceed in 
opposite directions Prof A N Whitehead, who 
18 also mathematician and philosopher, has formu 
lated a philosophy of Nature through the study of 
the history of science Only within the last few 
days a work in which physical science and philo 
sophy are combined , by another pioneer investigator 
and thinker, has reachi-d us Wo refer to Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s “ Beyond Physics ”, which aims at the 
beginning of a philosophical outlook which shall 
include a basis for hfe and mmd of a physical, 
though non material, character 

This work may be taken as an example of the 
change which has come over positive science during 
the past quarter of a century or so, referred to by a 
reviewer in a notice of Prof Dotterer’s “ Philosophy 
by Way of the Sciences ” m Natue® of Apnl 6 
‘ Not less stnking ”, he remarked, after indieating 
the changes in the pursuit and teaching of philo 
sophy, “ is the changed attitude of men of science, 
their modified faith m mechanistic explanations of 
life, and especially of the life of man, their con 
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sciousness that every line of scientific inquiry leads 
to problems which (using the word physios in its 
older and more general sense) are beyond physics, 
that 18 , are metaphysical Hence the present posi- 
tion, that some of our leading men of science are 
also among our leading philosophers ” 

Conditions thus seem to be favourable for a 
closer rapprochement between science and philo 
sophy, with the double purpose of working out a 
real philosophy of Nature and of undertaking a 
critical overhaul of scientific concepts, perhaps 
more especially in the biological field Whether 
at the moment much would be gamed by an inter 
national meeting devoted exclusively to questions 
of the relations between science and philosophy is, 
however, doubted by representative workers in 
both fields There is a feelmg that the common 
basis of the two groups would be found to be 
disappointingly small, and that in the absence 
of sufficient mutual understanding the outcome 
would be more disruptive than unifying Long 
range iliscussion m separate scientific and philo 
sophical journals, and interchange of views lietween 
men of m leiice and philosophers at their respective 
congresses, are helpful in presenting the different 
IKiints of view, and their extension would be 
welcomed When the different workers find them 
selves in the same field they will naturally desire to 
join in jHinoilical meetings or conferences to con 
elder promising hnes of development 

At the meeting of the British Association in 
South Africa last year. General Smuts and other 
philosophers spoke on questions of interest to 
both men of science and philosophers , and one of 
the subjects to bo discussed at the International 
(’ongress of Philosophy, to bo held m Oxford next 
September, is the question of the metaphysical 
importance of recent advances m physics As 
General Smuts is to be the president of the Bntish 
Association at the centenary meeting m London 
next year, we suggest that a small joint committee 
might be appointed representing the British 
Association, the Bntish Institute of Philosophical 
Studies, and the Anstotehan Society, to drtift a 
programme of appropnate papers for discussion 
dunng the meeting There is at present no Section 
of the British Association devoted to what may bo 
called scientific philosophy, but philosophic minds 
are to be found in all the Sections , and it should 
be possible to arrange a special meeting for the 
discussion of the basis of all knowledge Perhaps 
someone will brmg the matter forward at the 
International Congress of Philosophy with the 
view of gettmg a joint committee appointed to 
effect the co operation desired, whether through a 
periodical international assembly or otherwise 
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Is Humanism Dead? 

Publtt Ovtdtt Naaonta Faatorum Lxbn Sex The 
“ Faat% ” of Ovtd Edited with a Translation 
and Commentary by Sir James George Erazer 
Vol 1 Text and Translation Pp xxxi + 367 
Vol 2 Commentary on Books I and II Pp 
v + 612 Vol 3 Commentary on Books III 
and IV Pp v+421 Vol 4 Commentary 
on Books V and VI Pp v + 353 Vol 5 
IndtCfS, Illustrations, Plana Pp xiii+212+95 
(London Macmillan and Co, Lt«l , 1929) 
5 vols , 126« net 

A MON(4 other fashionable revolts of to day, our 
reaction against the classics is perhaps a 
minor, but a vexatious and disruptive crisis, 
which, while it affects piimaiily education, also 
enters deeply into our whole cultural outlook 
The radical spirits of the day are dcfanitcly anti 
classic The conservative tendency, on the other 
hand, still leads many thinking piople to affirm 
that no man of science or sociologist has ever 
rivalled Aristotle, no thinker leaclud the heights 
of Plato, and that no philosopher is more worth 
studying than Democritus, Thales or Anaximander 
People also still speak of the absolute iiectssity of 
memorising Latin cases or of conjugatmg Greek 
verbs in order to understand the working of human 
speech or to acquire the faculty of logical thought 
This of course is an untenable line of defence of a 
cause not altogether lost 
The grip of dead tongues on the study of language 
IS and has always been pernicious The habit of 
framing all our linguistic conceptions and gram 
matical categories on a language which we never 
can use in its pnncipal function — of hving speech 
between living people and in a living culture — 
has made philology lose touch with real life and 
become a barren disciphne Again, it is but an 
affectation to treat the scientific and philosophical 
work of classical writers as anything but wonderful 
documents of a past culture As direct contnbu 
tioiis to modem scientific knowledge they are 
obviously worthless 

Yet all sane people have an uneasy feehng that 
it IS impossible to dispose thus bghtly of humanism 
We cannot sweep away the influence of classical 
antiquity on our own culture Nor can we banish 
philological methods from our schools, our philo 
Sophies, our social sciences — any more than we 
can drop the mfluence of Greek or Latin on our 
vocabulary and grammar Classical antiquity has 
become an essential part of our civilisation — a 
living myth upon which our culture is built For 
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every culture has to rely upon a retrospective 
vision, a grand illusion of a Golden Ago, lawgiving 
and mspirmg, supplying the present with a life 
drawn from the past 

The historical myths of our own civihsation are 
the belief in the divine inspiration of the Jews , in 
tht Olympic beauty and wisdom of the Greeks , 
in the pohtical majesty of Romo as the fountain 
head of law and statecraft The fact that some of 
us have come iritically to doubt whether Greek 
sculpture is more perfect than Japanese decorative 
art, or to suggest that the Indian epics might equal 
Hoiiii r, or that the social and political systems of 
China arc os worthy of study as those of Rome, 
will never change the fact that emotionally we 
find our ‘ promised land ’ around the eastern basin 
of the Mediterranean, that somehow Athens, Rome 
anil Jerusalem have acquired a dominance over 
our emotions as well as over our thought 

The anthropologist above all must believe in the 
continuity of tradition, and whatever defects our 
classical tradition has, it cannot be jettisoned 
Classical interests must and will receive over- 
widening scope and an increasingly greater depth 
through constructive criticism Our knowloilgo 
of Greece and Rome must be placed within the 
context of other cultures In this sense, Immamsm , 
as hving mythology and inspiring science, is not 
dead and never will be 

If wc define, then an anthropologist as one who 
passionately loves tlie continuity of tradition and 
works for its preservation and development , who 
also brings to this task a profound knowledge of 
our own mythology as well as of the superstitions 
of other savages — Kir James Frazer is the greatest 
anthropologist of our age He is also one in the 
long lino of succession of great humanists For, 
constantly reshaped bv criticism from within and 
without, humanism has, in fact, grown fiom a 
narrow and rigid discipline to that all embracing 
vision of humamty as a whole which, in Great 
Britain and this generation, lias given us the works 
of Jane Harrison, Gilbert Murray and James 
Frazer The five volumes of the ‘ ‘ Fasti w hich mark 
Frazer’s return to apphed anthropology and to 
first hand classical research and reinterpretation, 
naturally provoke these rcfiections 

The earhest humanists who awoke to the reahty 
of Greek and Latin civilisation from the dead grip 
of medieval scholasticism and Church tradition, 
regarded ancient wnritmg and ancient art as a 
revelation unto itself When, through the dis- 
coveries of comparative Indo European hnguistics, 
the scope was widened, we were shown that, 
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through the sacred books of the East, and through 
the comparative study of Sanskrit and Zend, Celtic 
and Slavonic, a new meanmg could be given to the 
religious conceptions of Greek polytheism, to the 
institution of the Mediterranean patnarchai house 
hold, and to the legal norms and historical vicissi 
tudes of the Hellenic and Italic peoples But it 
was only by placing Latin and Greek culture in 
the widest comparative survey that the full human 
istic meaning could be given to all that is beautiful, 
and all that is crude and barbarous, m customs and 
beliefs revealed to us by Virgil and Ovid, Homer 
and Sophoi les 

In this work of revealing to us the full human 
meanmg of Greek and Latin culture, Frazer started 
with his classical interests The six volumes 
of his “Pausamas” give us a vision of ancient 
Greet^e as it was in the times of Imperial Rome 
In his “ Golden Bough ”, starting from one of the 
most inexplicable and barbarous customs recorded 
from Latium, P’razcr gives us the theory of primitive 
culture and of the rational savagery of human 
faith, a theory which will for ever remain a master 
piece of comparative anthropology Then the groat 
Cambridge scholar, casting himself for a time 
completely adrift from his Mediterranean moorings, 
explored the remote continents of Africa, Australia 
and the New World, discovering the real nature 
of totemism and exogamy , interpreting, in the 
“ Worship of Nature ”, the relations between 
primitive man and his environment , giving, in 
the “ Belief in Immortality and the Worship of 
the Bead”, a mw insight into the desire for 
survival , and, mindful of another ‘ promised 
land ’, he analysed folk lore in the Old Testa 
ment, with an insight into Semitic spirit and 
culture only nvalled by his Greek and Latin scholar 
ship 

Now, again, in the “ Fasti ” of Ovid, he returns 
to his original interest, and in the running com 
mentary to the poetic version of the Roman 
calendar, shows once more 'the kinship between 
ancient classical belief and that of humamty at 
large In the first volume we are given the Latin 
text and the translation, characterised by Frazer’s 
accuracy and learning, as w'cll as by his sense of 
beauty both in English and Latin But^ as we 
read it, there arise at every step those queries and 
enigmas which not oven the best translator can 
overcome in a direct rendering Indeed, Frazer 
needs three bulky volumes of comments to his 
short half volume of translation But these 
volumes are not merely a commentary on Ovid 
and his Roman calendar, but on the whole hfe of 
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the Roman nation For a pious and practical 
people like the Romans marked down m their 
programme of the year, besides historical and 
legendary landmarks, also dates of religious or 
magical importance, days of economic or political 
significance, festivities which affected the family, 
the city, and the State Thus a great deal of 
Roman civilisation, projected along the weeks, 
months and seasons, unrolls before the reader 
in its yearly sequence 

Right from the beginning we arc brought to the 
heart of the real interests which led man to sys- 
tematise his times and occupations and wed them 
to the regular courses of sun, moon, and seasons 
Frazer comments on the 28th line of the poem, in 
which Ovid accepts the traditional version attnbut 
ing to Romulus the institution of a ten months 
year So absurd did this legend appear to some 
scholars that no lesser a man that Joseph Scaliger 
and his much vounger confrere G F Unger 
rejected it as a mere fallacy of crude folk lore 
Anthropology, however, not only endorses Ovid 
in his fabulous sources, but also can give us a full 
explanation of the apparent irregularity Frazer 
18 able to show that an incomplete year, based as 
a rule on lunar divisions, is found all over the 
world, in defiance not merely of theoretics of the 
ten months year, but also of the innumerable 
theories given in explanation of this anomaly 
This shortened year is due simply to the fact that 
the real interest of an agricultural people is 
directed towards what happens on the surface of 
the earth and not on the vault of the heavens The 
calendar is determined by the cultivation of fields 
and the growth of crops, and not by the abstract 
rotation of stars and constellations Even in 
the counting of time humamty crawls on its 
belly, scarcely aware of what passes above and 
around 

Line after line we follow the vagaries of Roman 
time reckoning, and of Ovid’s explanations We 
learn about the widow’s mourning, and about the 
unlucky periods of intercalary days and months 
We arc led into an analysis of primitive licence, 
and of the annual mock kings This last subject 
leads us near to the theme of “ The Golden Bough ”, 
to which the present book contains, incidentally, 
a great many riders and additions Especially 
interesting is the long commentary (vol 3, p 72^ 
to the lines 

“The strong of hand and fleet of foot do there 
reign kings, and each is slam thereafter even as 
himself had slain ” 

It would be quite impossible to give point for 
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point the gist of the many illuminating comments 
— some brief and pithy, others leading us far afield 
over the surface of the earth and into the rami 
fications of a belief or custom, but all jiertmtnt 
and illuminating, all characterised by that solid 
grip on fact, by that reluctance to vague theons 
ing, which are the greatest qualities of Frazer’s 
work 

We acquire a great deal of comparative know 
lodge about the Latin divinities, Janus and Jupittr, 
Vesta and Juno , about the Lares and othc'r family 
gods , about Roman family law and its Tjatin 
sources and the c onstitutioii of the household, 
about the Sacred Fire, beliefs concerning cross 
roads, werwoUs and vestal virgins 

The hfth volume illuminates the learned body 
of the work with diagrams and illustrations, in the 
choice of which the author reveals himself again 
as a scholar and an artist It also contains an 
excellent index 

Frazer, who, since the recent publication of this 
book, has given the world two more volumes on 
such widely different subjects as the logic and 
thought of Plato and the myths of the origin of 
hre, has demonstratcfl once more the vigour and 
fertility of the new science and of its master 
Perhaps the highest praise that can be given the 
work under review is that it forms an mdispeiis- 
able compendium to " The Golden Bough ”, to 
whieh it constantly refers, and of which it is a 
worthy illustration and amplification 

B Malinowski 

Space and its Properties 

The Sizi of the Univerie Attempts at a Determina 
tion of the Curvature Radius of Rimcetime By 
Dr LudwikSilberstem Pp vni+215 (fjondon 
Oxforel Umversity Press, 19.10 ) 10s not 

D r SILBERSTEIN’S monograph is concemeel 
with the hypothesis, now widely favoured, 
that space is not infinite, but is a closed domain 
analogous to the surface of a sphere Besieies 
giving a general account of this theory, it inclueles 
an exposition of certain views which have leil him 
to an estimate of the radius of space ’ much 
smaller than the estimates of other writers What 
ever reservations we may wish to make with regard 
to this controversial part of the work, the hook as 
a whole can be cordially welcomed It is written 
lucidly, vividly, and with keen flashes of insight 
It can scarcely be read by a non-mathematical 
reader , hut the mathematician is not delayed 
with details, and is guided quickly and racily to 
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the interesting results The style of expression 
brings to mind vividly its enthusiastic and im 
petuous author The reader may not always agree, 
but he will enjoy disagre^eing with so ingenious an 
advocate 

Silberstc'in rejects the spherical world of Einstein 
and adopts that of do Sitter This is in accordance 
with general current opinion , and in any case ele 
Sitter’s IS the better working hypothesis, since it 
IS the one which has mtcrosting astronomical 
consequences Whilst agreeing with his choice, wo 
cannot ague with the reason em which he lays 
most stress He seems to regard it as a blemish 
of Einsteins world that its equations do not admit 
of the insertion of a particle of matter (a mass 
centre), whereas de Sitter’s admit it But, when 
examined, this superioritv of de Sitter’s world is 
found to arise from the fact that it is entirely 
empty the insertion of a gravitating particle 
docs not upset its equilibrium because there is 
nothing to upset When ele Sittei’s idealised ton 
ception IS modifietl into a practical astronomical 
universe, this sujiposed advantage is the first 
property to be discarded 

It IS a filature of de Sitter’s world that every 
particle appears to be repelled from the observer 
with an acceleration pioportional to the distance, 
so long as the distance is small compared with the 
radius of Bjiact (The law of acceleration at large 
distances de|>eii<ls on the definition of distance 
adopted ) In consequence of this, the symptom of 
world curvature that has been looked for by most 
authoritms and used as the basis fur estimating 
the size of the iiniveise is a vcloeity of recession of 
distant ohje-ts increasing with the distance This 
effect IS shown maikedly bv the spiral nehulse, 
winch are the most distant objei ts known Silber 
stem diffeis from everyone else in taking the 
symptom to be an iiicitasc of average speed with 
distance, irrespective of whether the motion is 
receding or approaching , he uses for his matenal 
star clusters and oven stars, which have no marked 
preponderance of receding velocities In consider 
ing this divergence, it must be home m mind that 
we know only the present velocities of celestial 
objects, and it is, of course, impossible to say that 
a particular instantaneous distribution of velocities 
18 irreconcilable with any assumed field of force 
The most we can do is to connect the field of force 
and the velocity distribution by some plausible 
theory of the origin and development of the present 
state of affairs We have not space to describe 
Silberstem’s claim to plausibihty , it is ingenious 
but we do not find it convincing 

z 1 
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Some months ago Dr Silberstem caused a mild 
sensation by announcmg a radius of the umverse 
so small that it left the astronomer scarcely room 
‘ to swing a cat in ’ This calculation is given by 
him m an appendix , it gives a mere 2,000,000 
parsecs for the radius of space (The nearest 
spiral nebula is distant about 300,000 parsecs ) 
The result depends on stellar motions only We 
naturally object that inasmuch as world curvature 
obviously does not explain the mam features of 
stellar motions, it is unreasonable to suppose that 
it 18 the only effect to be considered in mterpretmg 
their minor correlations In fact, the phenomenon 
attnbuted by Silberstem to space time curvature 
appears to be one which is more usually ascribed 
to galactic rotation His older value used in the 
mam part of the book was eighteen times greater , 
and it demands considerable mental agihty on the 
part of the reader who wishes to review the argu 
ments m accordance with the reduced scale 
Three years ago a very substantial advance in 
this subject was made by Abb4 G Lemaltre 
(Annales de la SocxiU Scwnttpjwe de BriixeUea, 
April 26, 1927) Until recently, this paper seems 
to have been almost unknown, and we can scarcely 
blame Dr Silberstem for being unaware of it , but 
it IS unfortunate that the now point of view does not 
appear in his book In particular it renders obsolete 
the contest between Emstem’s and de Sitter’s 
cosmogomes We can now prove that Einstein’s 
umverse is unstable The equiUbnum having been 
disturbed, the umverse will progress through a 
contmuouB senes of mtermediate states towards 
the Lmit represented by de Sitter’s umverse By 
Lemaitre’s analysis the history of this progress 
can be studied , and the mtermediate stages (one 
of which must represent the present state of the 
world) can be treated m detail 

A S Eddington 


Classiffcation of the Octopoda 
A Monograph of the ReceM Cephalopoda bated on 
the CoUect%on8 in the Bniieh Museum {Natural 
History) Part 1 Ociopodtnae By G C 
Robson Pp XI + 236 -t- 7 plates (London 
Bntish Museum (Natural History), 1929 ) 

I N the present volume, the first instalment of a 
systematic account of the recent Cephalopoda, 
Mr G C Robson has attacked the most difficult 
part of the work — ^the classification of the sub* 
family Octopodinm, the largest division of the 
order Octopoda The difficulty of classification is 
enhanced hy post-mortem changes which modify 
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or efface the sculpture of the skm and distort the 
shape of the body and head, by the amount of 
material available for the study of a single species 
being generally limited, and hence the amount of 
variation of the species unknown, and by the 
defective descriptions of earlier workers, which are 
often based on more or less valueless characters 
The author directs attention to the need for 
mtensive studies on the variation of a single 
species earned out on hvmg examples, and gives 
the results of an exammation of a number of 
characters in twenty one specimens of Octopus 
vulgaris 

A bnef description of the structure of the genus 
Octopus deals especially with the features which 
are important in classification and is followed by 
a short account of the habits and a note on the 
characteristics of young forms 

In his remarks on phylogeny and classification, 
the author states that the sub family seems to be 
broken up into a large number of disconnected and 
often monot}rpic groups rather than along weU 
defined hnes of evolutionary significance He baa, 
however, reviewed the evidence with the object of 
obtaimng indications as to the characters of the 
primitive Octopodme, and concludes that these 
were— rather short, equal arms, a low equal web, 
probably a W-shaped funnel organ, numerous gill 
filaments, a small undifferentiated hectocotylus, 
simple rhachidian teeth on the radula, a super- 
ficially placed ink sac, and a widely open mantle 
aperture 

The Octopodme species which have been ade- 
quately described fall mto the genus Octopus (with 
five sub genera) and eight other genera For these 
species tables of measurements and other details — 
in most cases of thirteen characters — are given 
This IS followed by the systematic account m which 
each genus is defined, the type species designated, 
and remarks added on matters of historical import 
For each species the synonymy is given, the 
locality of the type specimen is stated where this 
has been traced, a note of the specimens examined, 
a statement of the known distribution, a description 
and remarks are added A list of sixty seven 
insufficiently diagnosed species of Octopus is 
appended, and a bnef account added of three 
species of uncertain genenc position A bibbo- 
graphy and an index — both adequate — complete 
the text 

The author is to be congratulated on his method 
of handhng a very difficult subject, which has 
mvolved much detailed work and careful analysis 
and consideration 
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BecxiUecttons of My Youth By Ernest Benan 
Translated by C B Pitman Pp xlvi + 360 + 2 

K 'lCS (London George Routledgo and Sons, 

, 1929 ) la M net 

This new edition of Renan’s second most famous 
book has the great additional advantage of an intro 
duotion by Coulton It may well be, as Dr 
(knilton suggests, that these autobiographical re 
mimscences will survive the long and solid works in 
■which Renan condensed the learning of his time 
If so, it will be due more, one may think, to the 
charmmg picture he has left us of the Breton bfe and 
country and friends of liis youth than to the account 
of the long drawn struggle which took him at last 
from his early faith and intended profession 

Most people who have a sense for such things 
have read the “ Souveneur de Jeunosse ” long ago, 
but they would do well to renew their acquaintance 
m Mr Ihtman’s quite competent and readable trans 
lation, and with the aid of Dr Coulton’s useful sign 
posts It must suffice here to note two passages of 
special interest to scientific readers, one of which 
18 quoted by Dr Coulton in his introduction 
Renan, wnling after these “Souvenirs” in 1891 just 
before his own death in 1892, uttered one of the most 
remarkable judgments on public affairs on record 
“ My dear children of the new generation, how many 
things you will know forty or fifty years hence which 
I shall never know * How will the inmost soul of the 
Kaiser William II develop ’ What will be the end 
of the conflict of European nationahties ? What 
turn uill the social question take * What will bo 
the coming fate of the Papacy * ” 

The other passage occurs towards the end of the 
“ Souvemrs themselves There was a moment 
before Renan left St Sulpice when he might have 
taken up the study of natural science, and he says 
that he much regrets that he did not do so “ It is by 
chemistryat one end and by astronomyat the other, 
and especially by general physiology, that we really 
pasp the secret of existence of this world and of 
God, whichever it may be called ” Possibly, if he 
had done so, mankind might have gamed from a 
mind so industrious, synthetic, and humane, a view 
of scientific evolution as a historic whole which we 
have still to build He would scarcely have been a 
great discoverer , he might have been one of the 
greatest historians of science F S Marvin 

Steam and Qaa Engineering a Text covering Power 
Oerurating Apparatua lUiliaing Energy releaaed 
^ the Combustion of Fuels By Prof Thomas 
E Butterfield Pp xv+481 (London Mac 
millan and Co , Ltd , 1929 ) 18« net 
Prof Butterfield holds the chan: of heat power 
engineenng at Lehigh University, and his text book 
has been written to fill what he felt to be a real lack 
in material for teaching the subject He is there 
fore concerned more with elementary prmciples and 
general descnptions of plant than with th^ work of 
the designer and the operating enmneer, and the 
student who wishes to master any branch of heat 
I>ower ei^neenng will have to supplement his read* 
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mg by consultmg the books and articles mentioned 
in the bibliographies appended to each chapter 
Most of the books referred to are either Britirfi or 
American 

The book may be divided roughly into four 
sections, the first treating of fuels, combustion, boiler 
furnaces, grates, the boilers themselves and their 
auxiharies , the second deals with the various types 
of reciprocatmg steam engines , the third with 
steam turbines , and the last with internal combiis 
tion engines Though owing to the extensive use 
of the motor car the aggregate horse power of in 
ternal combustion engines exceeds the total horse 

E iwer of steam plant, yet the place occupied by the 
tter in central power stations gives it the greatest 
engineering interest, and more space is thus given to 
steam than to gas and oil 

All the usual features found in steam plant are 
dealt with, including mechanical stokers and con 
densing plant, and there are chapters on heat and 
work, the properties of steam, the laws of gases, 
gas and steam cycles, and the nozrle and blade 
calculations for steam turbines, and the student 
thereby gets a broad foundation on which to base 
hiB further studies A few historical notes are 
given regarding gas and oil engines, and similar 
notes might wdl have been given on steam engines 
and steam turbines It is somewhat strange to 
read descnptions of steam turbines without meeting 
with the name of Parsons 

Kriatallzeichnen Von Dr Robert L Parker Pp 
VI + 1 12 + 60 Zeiohenblattern ( Berlm Gebruder 
Borntraegor, 1929 ) 20 gold marks 
'This is one of the few books which deal exclusively 
with the drawmg of crystals It consists of a 
threefold division into text, tables, and drawing 
sheets The text forms a practical introduction 
to crystal drawing, and theory is well blended with 
practical application 

The first feu chapters are devoted to general 
questions such as the choice of a projection, and 
to the older methods of drawing as on the pro 
jection of the crystal axis, and uith the aid of the 
stereographic and gnomonic projections The posi- 
tion of the projected axes is given by co ordinates 
(Weber’s method), and a chapter is devoted to 
the method of determining the co ordinates for the 
orthographic and chnographic projections in the 
case of each crystal system Each method^of 
drawing is illustrated with worked examples 
In the second half of the book is explained the 
author’s new “ Bildkantenazimute ” method This, 
without loss of accuracy or applicabihty, offers a 
great saving in time and labour over the older 
methods, and has the great advantage that it does 
away with confusing constructional lines The 
slope of the edges is given by an angle measured 
in azimuth from a fixed point The angles are 
derived by a simple calculation from the co- 
ordinates of the axial cross and the indices of the 
edges together with the axial ratio Once calcu- 
la^, the values are then available for all subse- 
quent drawings of the same species Prepared 
drawing sheets allow of rapid plotting of the ^ges 
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The method may be adapted to any projection, but 
in the tables are given the angiil^ values for the 
OTthographic and basal projection for twenty 
minerals in addition to all the cubic values It is 
the obvious method to use in drawing cubic 
crystals The text is well illustrated 
The loumal of the InaMuU of Metals Vol 42 
Edited by G Shaw Scott Pp xu + 846 + 48 
plates (London The Institute of Metals, 
1929) 31s 6d net 

Thb original papers contained in this volume 
were presented at the meeting of the Institute in 
Dusseldorf last autumn, and include several ton 
tributions from Contmental metallurgists They 
fall into three main groups The first includes a 
general discussion on inetallographic methods, as 
well as separate pajiers on dilatometry Here will 
be found a useful survey of modern methods of 
investigation, including some of very recent develop 
ment A second group is concerned with recent 
progress m melting and casting non ferrous metals, 
special attention being given to electric heating 
The extent to which electric heatmg has replaced 
the use of direct fuel in the German copper and 
brass mdustry is very striking, and the laboratory 
metallurgist, accustomed to the difficulties of 
vacuum operations, may be surprised to fand that 
charges of as much as four tons of metal have lieen 
successfully cast m vacuo, an mduction furnace 
bemg used for the purpose 
The subjects of corrosion and chemical attack are 
represented by several papers, one of which deals 
interestingly with the formation of patina on copper, 
and another with the wastage of locomotive hre 
box stt^s The influence of the Non ferrous 
Metals Research Association in encouraging and 
supportmg work of scientific as well as of practical 
interest is conspicuous The abstracts and biblio 
graphv occupy no less than 300 pages, and this 
section of the volume is, as usual, very thorough in 
character, and indispensable to the metallurgist 
Applied Inorganic Analysis with Special Refer 
ence to the Analysis of Metals, Minereds, and Rocks 
By Dr W F Hillebrand and Dr G E F 
Lundell Pp xix + 929 (New York John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc , London Chapman and 
Hall, Ltd , 1929 ) 42s fld net 
This important work is the result of prolongoii 
experience on the part of both authors, whose 
publications on analytical subjects are well known 
Although attention is more especially directed to 
metal, mineral, and lock analysis, the book is really 
a general treatise on quantitative analysis, and as 
such will appeal to a wide circle of readers The treat 
ment is essentially practical, and the details necessary 
for successful procedure are carefully described 
References to the hterature are given very fully, 
and a great number of critical observations and 
comparisons of methods add considerably to the 
value of the book The treatment is not exnaustive, 
and the reviewer has failed to find more than one 
method which he has himself used with success, 
but the authoritative treatment of the methods 
selected is entitled to the high praise which the 
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book as a whole fully deserves Although the price 
is somewhat high, the saving of time which the 
possession of the book will realise makes it worth 
the cost Every chemical laboratory will find the 
book of great value 

Anthropology of the Syrian Christians By Rao 
Bahadur L K Ananta Knshna Ayyar Pp 
xvu + 338 + 48 plates (Ernakulam Cochin 
Government Press, 1926 ) 

Thb Syrian Christians of Malabar are, in their way, 
one of the most interesting communities in India 
Originally a single community, they afterwards 
divided themselves into various sects in circum 
stances over which they had no control, each with 
its divergent set of social customs and religious 
differences Yet all of them claim equally to be 
descended from, and themselves to be, true fol- 
lowers of the Apostle Thomas They have on many 
occasions attained prominence from their numerous 
and interminable disputes about the possession 
and administration of church property, a character, 
however, in which they are not peculiar either m 
India or elsewhere 

Mr Krishna Ayyar’s investigations into the 
manners and customs of the Syrian Cliristians of 
Malabar, Cochm, and Travancore were onginally 
made so long ago as 1910, and the results embodied 
in vol 2 of “ Cochin Tribes and Castes ” Later 
opportunities for intensive study have enlarged the 
matenal, and the Cochin Government has now 
sanctioned its publication in a separate volume 
Four chapters are given to the history of the 
Syrian Church, and the remaining thirteen are 
devoted to the description of manners and customs 
It IS interesting to note that not only are there many 
survivals of Hindu customs among these Christians, 
but also they show the same tcmdency to frequent 
fission into sects which is to be obseryed in the 
formation of castes and sub castes by division 
among the Hindus 

The Statesman's Year Book Statistical and Hu 
toriccd Annual of the States of the World for the 
Year 19 JO Fxlited by Dr M Eratem Sixty 
seventh Annual Publication Revised after 
Official Returns Pp xxxi + 1468 (London 
Macmillan and Co , Ltil , 1930 ) 20» net 
Thb changes in the new issue of this familiar work 
of reference are in matters of detail The political 
world has been relatively quiet and there are few 
changes of frontiers or adjustments of territory to 
be recorded except the acquisition by Norway of 
a few polar islands Yugoslavia now appears 
under that official name m place of the old&rb, 
Croat, and Slovene State As usual, the revision 
of detail has been thorough, and an immense mass 
of useful statistical and descriptive matter appears 
within a small bulk The copious bibliographies 
of official reports and non official pubUcations have 
been again revised There are two coloured maps, 
one showmg Northern Chma with Manchuria and 
Mongolia, and the other Lithuania with the tem- 
tory claimed by both that State and Poland The 
usual introductory tables give world output of 
various commodities 
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Letters to the Editor. 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for 
opinions expressed by his correspondents Neither 
can he undertake to return, nor to correspond with 
the writers of, rejected manuscripts intended for this 
or any other part of Natubb. No notice ts taken 
of anonymous communications ] 

Complete Spectral Diagrams of Crystals 
In Nattibe of Dot 21, l‘)29 (vol 124, p 946), 
W Liimik iIoscDbcw a complete spoctial liiaKrum * of 
cpiartA produced by a (uiiaal X ray |rt;ncil, which 
pencil IS obtained by the movement in two directions 
of a nariow pencil about a jioirit 'Iho rays reflected 



tio 1 


fioiti inside the crystal come out on the side of the 
crystal opposite the source of rays and fall on a 
photoffraphic plate A screen is moved with the ray 
and prevents the diiect imreflected peiic il from falling 
on the plate 

This method poriTUts the jiroduction only of a very 



Iio 2 


limited part of the complete spectial diagram Far 
more complete diagrams, as shown m Figs 1, 2, and 3 
are obtained by reflection at the surface of a rook 
salt crystal backwards by using a very hryad conical 
pencil Fig 6 of Seemann * shows the arrangement 
of apparatus to produce such diagrams, provided that 
the photographic plate is placed parallel to the surface 
of the crystal and not perpendicular 
No 3162, VoL 126] 


The chief difference from Lmnik’s diagrams consists 
in the presence of closed circles and ellipses The 
short hyperbolic segments of Liniuk are only present 
in Fig 2 within the two circles In hig 2 the focus 
was in the plane of the photographu plate — m I igs 1 
and 3 it was not in this plane In addition to this, the 



distaiues between the crystal and the point focus of 
the X lay tube anil between the former and the 
photographu plate woto different in tlie three 
diagiiuiiH A scieon or ilmphragin is not used m this 
method and all paits ot tho apparatus are kept fixed 
iluring the exposure H Sfkmann 

O Kantobowic? 

K F Si HOPAlcV 

Soomann Laboratoiium, 

Fitiburg I Br , May 7 

■ H Seenmnn Tht/mk /nlHckr 20 16') 17) 11)10 

• H Seemann Ann thunk 53 461 41)1 11117 


Adsorption from Solutions containing Two Solutes 
Aclobdino to (jiibbs’s theory of capillarity , kitico tho 
surface energy of a solution is at the minimum com 
patihle with tho other conditions of ocpuhbiium, a 
substance which lowers tho surface tension will bo 
present at the interface m greater amount than in tho 
bulk of tho solution If two solute s aro present, both 
of which lowei the surface tension, it might be ex 
pected that that which causes the greatest surface 
tension lowering will be adsorbed hi a relatively 
greater extent than tho other If the diffeixnoo is 
considerable, we may get the almost exclusive ad 
sorption of the more active substance 

Wo have determined, by means of tho capillary 
electrometer, the surface tension lowerings produced 
at polarised mercury surfaces by solutions containing 
two surface active substances, and have found cases 
in which the lowering caused by tho mixture is 
identical with that jiroduced by the more active 
Hiibstivnce, when present alone I'or example, M/20 
sodium o toluate by itself causes smaller surface 
tension lowenngs than M/20 sodium emnomate at all 
potential differences (Iig 1), and the electro capillary 
curve of tho mixture is identical with that of M/20 
sodium ciimamate When the sodium emnaraate 
concentration is reduced, while that of the toluate 
leinains constant, tho curve of the mixture remains 
identical with that of the cinuamato to below M/60 
With M/60 sodium cmnamate, the effect ot M/20 
sodium toluate hrst becomes observaVilo 
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The surface tension lowermgs of jtf /60 sodium cm 
namate and JM/20 sodium toluate separately at 
V = - 0 5 volt, are equivalent to 3 4 and 2 1 cm of 
mercury in our apparatus, so that a difference m the 
lowerings caused by the two substanooe of about 30 
per cent is sufficient to prevent the adsorption of 
sufficient toluate to cause a measurable chainge of 
surfetce tension We have obtamed similar effects 
with seven mixtures of salts of organic acids 

Sunilar observations have been made with mixtures 
of two neutral substances In many oases, owing to 



the maximum surface tension lowerings occurring at 
different potentials, the curves of the two substances 
intersect and one substanf e causes the greater lowering 
on one side of the point of intersection, the other 
substance on the other side In such cases we have 
found that the curve of the mixture aptiroaches the 
higher curve on eaih side of the punt of mtersootion 
(Fig 2) Near the jioint of mtorsoction the lowonng 
IS greater than that produced by either substance 
separately, but much less than the sum of the two 
This type of behaviour is oxhibiteil by the systems. 



caffeine phenol, phenol lactose, caffeme lactose, and 
salicin saccharose, all of which have been meeMun^ 
in M/2 sodium sulphate solution 

According to Langmuir's theory of adsorption as 
applied to the surfaces of solutions, the relation 
between the number of molecules of a solute ad 
sorbeil (1 ) and its concentration (o) in the solution is 

c(l-Ar)=fcr, 

where A is the surface area occupied by each ad 
sorbed molecule, and k a constant It can bo shown 
that this relation leads to Szyszkowski’s equation, 

A/i= X*”® surface tension 

lowermg and a xk/A Now 1 - AT is the fraction of 
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the area of the mterface which is unoccupied by any 
solute molecules, and if a similar relation applies when 
two solutes are present, the amounts adsorbed are 
determined by the equations 

c,(l-A,ri-A,l,)-fc,I„ 
c,(l-Al,-A,l ,)==*■,!, 

It can bo shown that these equations lead to the 
relation 


r _ 

(Jp.lo " 


liT’ 


where (Ap,),, is the lowering produced by the first 
substance m a solution containing the second sub- 
stance at a concentration c,, and (Apj)u and (Ap,)o 
the lowermgs prodiii ed by the two solutes separately 
at the concentrations at which they arc present in the 
mixture It has been found that this relation applies 
reasonably well to the data foi neutral solutes. A, 
varying to a certain extent with the applied potential 
difference In mixtures loiitainmg surface active 
ions, the effect of the less active substance is somewhat 
less than that preduteil by the equation, probably 
owing to the electric hold of the adsorbed ions hinder 
mg the adsorption of more ions of the same sign A 
complete tuscount of this work is to be published m 
the Journal oj Phymral Chemutry 

J A V Buiifb 
C OcKRFNT 


Kind’s Buildings, 

West Mams Road, 

University, Edinburgh 


Synapsis and Chromosome Rings In CBnothera 
In a letter in Nature of May 17, p 743, Dr 
Darlington, bavmg observed what he behoves to bo 
parasynapsis or side by side pairing of threads during 
meiosis m certam plants, mostly allied to the Liliaceer, 
where such conditions have been described before, 
assumes that moiosis in all other organisms must ht m 
with his particular scheme of events bmee 1911 ’ 1 
have been mclinml to the view that some organisms 
conform more nearly to the parasynaptic storv, while 
others agree essentially with the tolosynaptic account 
Certainly nothing that Dr Darlington has observed 
has pven rne any reason to alter that view 

(Enothera is by no moans the only genus m which 
the observations lead naturally to a telosynaptic con 
elusion In Laihyrua, Dr Latter • has shovm that the 
evidence of telosynapsis is very clear, and no fair 
treatment of her observations can twist them into a 
parasynaptic interpretation The spireme is shown 
from a remarkably early stage in the heterotypic 

P hase to bo a continuous single thread, which 
ually shortens and thickens and becomes arranged 
m a characteristic way, with seven looiis radiating 
from the centre Each loop clearly represents a pair 
of chromosomes attached end to end A parasynaptic 
mterjiretation is not only contrary to all her observa 
tions, but also would involve as well the disruption of 
the mdividuahty of every chromosome at this penod 
This IS not the place to discuss cytological details, 
but Darlington has referred to the work of two of my 
pupils, and a word is necessary on this subject Any 
one who reads the mpers of Dr Sheffield,* only one of 
which was referred to by Darlmgton, and examines 
her drawings, will recognise the very high quahty of 
her teohmque, and the cogency of the evidence for 
telosynapsis m the forms she has studied Her results 
need no defence from me For example, m the seg 
malted spireme stage the connexions between the 
chromosomes are sometimes short and sometimes very 
long, yet they are invariably single , but on Darling 
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ton’s hypothesis they should be double, as he hnds 
them to be m Tradeacantia and other forms 

Catcheside’s very mterestmg case * of a triploid 
<Enoth€ra with its 21 chromosomes all arranged end 
to end in the spireme to form a closed ring is, if correct, 
a fatal blow to Darlington’s theories as applied to 
CErvHhera, as he has ailmittod Having admitted so 
much, he now denies the facts, but Mr Catcheside’s 
preparations have been examined by other cytologists 
besides myself, and we were agreed that his interprota 
tion IS correct, although the evidence is not, perhaps, 
so copious as one would like Moreover, the usual 
distribution of the chromosomes as 10+11 in the 
reduction division, which I first showed in 1900 * and 
Catchoside has recently confirmed is the result which 
would be expected from a rmg of 21 linked chromo 
somes with successive members onented towards 
opposite poles The early tonclusion of mine ® which 
Darlington quotes, “ that there is usually no meta 
phase, strictly speaking m (Enothern, has boon 
abundantly confirmed by the work of many siibseijuent 
investigators, the zigzag arrangement of the chromo 
Homes at this time being in marked contrast to their 
usual alinoment 

Cleland (who has also described telosynapsis in 
many 'Enothira forms) and Blakeslee ' have recently 
shown that the rings of chromosomes in vcienyCEnothera 
species have a possible explanation on tho basis of 

S eiital mtenhango according to Blakeslee and 
ig’s hypothesis for Datura While such com 
pansons are to be welcomed as representing a possible 
advance, there are, nevertheless, important differences 
between the two genera, and in any case in recent years 
there has been evidence to suggest (m such papers as 
that of 1 atter on Lathyrua) that segmental inter 
change can also take place in f onnoxion with tolo 
synapsis and not merely as the result of lateral pairing 
of threads Blakeslee and Belhng’s hypothesis of 
segmental interchange is therefore quite independent 
of parasynapsis, and there is no reason wliy its 
occurrence in (Enothera should be regarded os aii 
indication of lateral pairing 

Whether m> work on (Enothera during tho last 
twenty years and more has been “ sterile ” can safely 
be left to others to judge Those who wish to form 
an unbiased omiuon should road Lehmann’s “ Die 
Theorien dor (Hnothoraforsohung ” (Fischer, 1022), 
which deals with the whole subject up to 1922 They 
will then bo able to realise the important part which 
the oytologioal investigations of (Enothera have played 
in the history of genetics A more recent monograph 
(Gates, 1928 ’) deals also with some of the later work 
My first critical paper on the subject * showed a 
telosynaptic course of events, contrary to my anticipa 
tions at that time, and of the scores of papers on the 
subject published since, every critical one has rojieatod 
the same story m all essentials, though with varymg 
details and additional facts Especially has tho 
constancy of chromosome linkages been brought out 
in recent years Various parasynaptista have en 
deavourod to make tho facts fit into their ideas, but 
without conspicuous success Notably the Qregoire 
school have mvestigated (Enothera,* but faded com 
pletely to fand evidence of parasynapsis They could 
only repeat m its essentials the telosynaptic account 
Recently Weier has made another attempt But 
anyone who exommes his figures, for example. Figs 
18 22 and 36 39, will see that the special method of 
fixation which he recommends has been anythmg but 
a success, with the result that the chromatin has 
flowed together to form what he calls the central 
coa^um which is obviously not a natural condition 
'Tne idea that all organisms must conform to one 
scheme of pairing has senously retarded progress m 
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this field There are signs that some of the younger 
cytologists are developing less stereotyped ideas on 
this subject 

R Ruqoles Gates 
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Interpretation of Infra-Red Frequencies of the 
Diamond 

Nature of Ma> 10 contains two interesting com 
muuicationH one by Robertson and Fox and another 
by Rarnaswamy — on the infra red frequencies of the 
diamond as determinod directly and os inferred from 
the Rnmnn effect With tho view of interpretmg 
these lines, it appears to mo to be of interest that 
attention 1 hi directed to the following facts 

.Some time ago (SitzungahertcMe der Prextas Alcad 
dir Wiax , 33, 447 , 1926), from an analysis of the 
change of tho specific heat with temperature, I hail 
com luded that the atoms of a number of crystallised 
substances are capable of assuming two states differ 
ing m energy to so small an extent that the higher 
quantum state is excited thermally at comparatively 
low temperatures 'Ihe charauncl is one of these 
substances tormerly, the attempt was mode to 
interpret its specific heat with the help of a Dobye 
function of a -= 1860 , but now a much bolter agree 
merit with tho experimental results is found by means 
of a Debye fum tion of a -=2340 and the supposition 
that the O atoms can assume two states dinenng in 
energy by 2120 calories per mol 

If we tin reforo desire to compare tho infra red 
lines with the thermal data, we must consider not 
only the altered frecjuency but also tlie possibility 
that tho higher quantum state can be excited by 
light From the above mentioned energy difference 
a wavelength of 13 4 m can ho calc iilatod (experi 
mental error about 10 per cent) Remkober has, m 
fact, found an absorption band at 14 y Now 
Bamaswamy believes he lias discovered a diffuse 
band which can be calculated to correspond to a 
wave length of about 16 16 m Taking the expen 
mental error into account, which may bo t onsiderable 
in those Raman moosurernonts, it is quite possible 
that this diffuse beqid is due to the transition to the 
higher quantum state brought about by the action 
of light ’Whether this is actually the case could be 
determined first by a more accurate determination 
and discussion of the infra red bands, and in the 
second place by dotormming the variation of the 
mtensity of the Imes with temperature, for which a 
perfectly definite course would bo prescribed by the 
above mentioned interpretation 

I may mention that the existence of an X ray 
reflection from the 222 plane of tho diatnond may 
be connected with these two energy states of the 
C atom, and moreover that, m the case of silicon and 
grey tin, both having the same crystal structure as 
the diamond, the specific heats point vey definitely 
to the same phenomenon F Simon 

PhysikaliBoh-chemisches 
Institut der UmversitAt, Berlm, 

May 24 
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Scattering of X-Rays by Bound Electrons 

Though Bergen Davw and his collaborators (Phya 
Rev , 23) have reported the detection by means of an 
ionisation chamber of the modified lines (over and 
above the Compton effect) produced by the scattermg 
of a monochromatic beam of X rays by carbon in a 
direction at right angles to the direction of proparation. 
Coster (Natttbe, Aug 10, 1929), Ehrenberg (Zett f 
Phya , 58), and Kast (Zetl f Phya , 68) have failM 
to observe the same on the photographic plate In 
a previous note to Naturf, it has been fiointed out 
by me that a portion of cop 
per Ka radiation in passing 
through carbon decreases 
Its frequency by an amount 
ecpial to that of the Ka 
radiation of carbon The 
accompanying photograph 
(Fig 1 ) shows the effect of 
copper ATa radiation in jiass 
mg through caibon, iiitro 
gen, and oxygen The 
known lines are marked ns 
usual, while the now ones 
are shown by numbers 
The white mark on the 
coppei Ka line is due to 
the fact that a piece of 
aluminium was placed just 
in front of the photographic plate to decrease the 
blackness of the plate in this region 

The lines are cjiffuso and very broad, anil as such 
they could only be measured with a glass scale 
Longer exposure does not improve the relative 
mtensity of these lines, as the general reuiiation tends 
to blacken the whole plate The three lines 1692 X U , 
1614 X U , and 1643 X U are interpreted as due to 
the scattering of copper Ka radiation by carbon, 
nitrogen, and oxygen The fiequency differences 
(a/R) between the copper Ka radiation and these 
Imoa are 20 1, 27 6, ancl 37 7 respectively, whereas the 
frequencies (vIR) of the Ka radiations of carbon 
nitrogen, and oxygon are 20 4, 28 7, and 38 3 re 
spectively 

Similarly, a ixirtion of the nickel Ka radiation in 
passing through carbon and nitrogen shows new lines 
the wavelengths of which are 1719 XU and 1746 
X U .and the frequency differences between the mckel 
Ka radiation and these lines are 20 0 and 28 1 respect 

absence of any modified Imes by scattering 
(Coster, Ehrenberg, and Kast) in any other ilirection 
than that of propagation suggests that m all prob 
ability in an interaction between a quantum and a bound 
electron, the former on its passage through the medium 
loses a part of its energy and an equivalent amoiuit 
of momentum in raismg the electron from one orbit 
to the other, and is projiagated in the origmal direction 
as a modifi^ wave of lower frequency 

B B Bay 

Department of Physics, 

University College of Science, 

92 Upjier Circular Road, Cak utta, April 23 

Fluorescence of Mercury Vapour in the Far 
Ultra-Violet 

Some years ago one of us (Torenin Zeita f Phyaik, 
81 , p 40 , 1926) observed a strung re emission of the 
aluminium line at 1864 A in the fluorescent spectrum 
of dense mercury vapour exciteil by an alummium 
spark A great deal of work has been done since on 
mercury band fluorescence, but this re emission heis 
not bew recorded agam This can be explained by 
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the strong absorntion of the radiation m ordmary 
spectrographs with thick quartz and a long light path 
m air , a very small home made fluorite spectrograph 
was used in the experiment mentioned Last year 
this subject was re examined by us m more detail 
The part playeil by absorption was shown clearly by 
the fact that an exposure of five hours was need^ to 
record the emission with an ordinary small quartz 
spectiogiaph, whereas five minutes sufficed with the 
fluorite one In spite of the short focal length of the 
lenses (6 cm ) the dispersion of the fluorite prism was 
sufficient to show the aluminium lines at 1864 A and 
1862 A clearly resolveil 

Re emission of the 1854 A line begins to be notice- 
able at a much smaller vapour density than is re 
quired for mercury band fluorescence m the nearer 
ultra violet and the visible At a vapour pressure of 
about 10 mm , the re emission is quite conspicuous 
On raising the pressure of the vapour, the aluminium 
lines at 1862 A , 1936 A , and 1990 A appear in suc- 
cession, following the development of the well known 
continuous absorption band to the long wave length 
bide of 1860 A There is m addition in the fluorescent 
spectrum a continuous background, whiih spreads 
with increase m vapour density from 1854 A to 
2346 A , where it ceases abruptly A similar emission, 
likewise localiswl m the neighbourhoiKl of the reson 
ance line US, -2'2’i of the atom, has been observed 
in the case of cadmium by Kajiuscmski (Zeita f 
Phyaik, 41 , p 214 , 1927) The remarkable re emis 
Sion of exciting lines is no doubt of molecular origin, 
but Its exact mechanism is still not clear 

On heating the vapour to 800” C at constant pres 
sure, the spectrum described above is queni lied as a 
whole, which suggests a common origm for the re 
emittotl lines and the continuous background 

The presence of small traces of gases does not have 
the stning quenchmg effect which occurs with the 
near ultra violet and visible fluoroscenc e This is 
consistent with the view that the state to which the 
molecule Hg, is raised by the absonition of the 
aluminium lines hos a much shorter hie than those 
resnonsible for the fluorescence in the near ultra- 
violet and visible , the duration of the latter has been 
shown to be of the older of 10-“ sec (Rayleigh, 
Proc Roy Soe , 114 , 620 , 1927 Prmgsheim and 
Terenm, Zeita f Phyaik, 47 , p 330 , 1928) It is of 
mterest that the band at 2345 A (probably corre- 
sponding to the 2*/*, state of mercury) is strongly 
quenched by traces of gases, and so does not seem 
to be connected with the fai ultra violet fluorescence 
studied here 

A quMXtitative investigation of the subject is in 
progress M Eliashfvioh 

A Tekenin 

Physical Institute, 

Umversity of Lenmgrad, May 1 


The Acquired Characters of Atytes 
In Nature of April 12, p 562, Dr Charles Walker 
draws a parallel between the well known experiments 
on plants transferred to other climate or soil and 
Kammerer's endeavours to prove the inheritance of 
acquired characteristics, especially inAfytesobstetncans 
Without agam ontenng into the whole matter, I would 
only like to point out that Kammerer (Roux' Archiv, 
46 , 324 , 1919) states distinctly that the Alytea re- 
turned to their habitual temperature retamed the 
habit acquired at the high temperature artificially 
employed of copulatmg m the water (p 328), and that 
the fourth generation of Alytea which were letumeii 
to normal conditions developed the nuptial pad m a 
male of the generation It is the l^it which was 
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mduced and retained after return to normal clinaate 
The deprivation of water proposeit by Walker would not 
have been equivalent to a return to former eonditiona, 
but induction m the opposite direction hurthermore, 
Kammerer himself did not think the nuptial pa<l of 
Alytea an example of a newly acquireil characteristic, 
but suKgesteti that the character had been inherited 
from the frog ancestors, which normally have these 
pads (p 326) In his English lu count entitled “ The 
Inheritance of Acquired Characteristics” (New York, 
Boni and Liveright, 1924), Kammerer writes (p 6) 
on the pads of Alytea ' admittedly an atavism anil 
not a new acquisition” He would not have opposed 
Walker’s statement that Alytea had both poteniies 
either to develop or not to develop the nuptial pad, 
one or the other turning up under certain external 
conditions Valentin Haecker has termed this plui i 
potency” (“ Pluiipotenzerseheinimgen, synthetische 
Beitrago zur Vererbungs und Abstemmungslohro 
Jena, hiseher, 1926) 

Lastly, I must mention the great difleiente of 
method in the old experiments on plants and Kam 
meiei s experiments on the transmission of acquired 
characteristics in those other coses, in which not only 
a habit, but also a mor|)hologicat or colour character 
was immediately affected Whereas the plants were 
put back under the former conditions, Kammerer 
placed the progenies of animals modified by diverging 
external factors into an intennediato surrouncling, 
thus avoiding the instantaneous counteraction of one 
modifacation by the opposite one The ilifloronce ot 
these progenies in the same surroundmgs was taken 
as proof of the transmission of the induced modifica 
tions Returning to the case of Alytea, we have in 
the same surroundings the progeny of parents which 
have always been kept at normal low temperatures 
and bleeding on land, and the progeny of those ex 
posed for several generations to high temperature in 
water As m Kammerer’s other exiienmente on 
the transmission of rnodihcations, we nave different 
characters in the aame surroundings whereas in the 
experiments on plants referred to by Dr Walkei, 
there were different characters in different surroundings, 
and only a small divergence m time of growth markerl 
the origm of two lots side by side m the old conditions 
A comparison of the two lines of experiment can, I 
think, only be made in po far that both have fiirnisheil 
cases of ‘ pluripotenoy ’ Hans Przibkam 

Vivarium, Prater, Vienna, II , 

May 2 


Evolution of the Hive -bee 

It has been recently suggested, or mamtained, that 
the case of the worker b^ can be explained on the 
prmciples of genetics and mutation, but not on the 
Lamarckian hypothesis The ipieen bee or fully 
developed female shows no maternal or industrial 
instincts, but she transmits such mstmots to her 
daughters, the worker bees, which are sexually 
imdeveloped females 

The question then is whether the absence of the 
above instincts m the queen bee is due to mutation, 
or to disuse It can scarcely be disputed that the 
hive bee is descended from a form like the humble bee 
or was]) m which a solitary fertilised female begms 
the summer by laying eggs, collecting food, making 
cells, and nursing the larvss, and ends by resignmg 
all these tasks to her sexually imperfect daughters 
The fact that the worker bee possesses aqd exhibits 
the industrial and maternal mstmots is proof that it 
has mhented the genes of these instincts from its 
mother, the queen bee But if the absence of the 
same mstmets in the queen bee was due to mutation. 
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she must have lost the genes of those instincts, and 
the worker bee could not inherit them Even if we 
suppose that the mutation was only a modification 
of the genes which prevented them becoming active, 
this mcMlification would be passed on by heredity to 
the worker 

On the other hand, on the hypothesis that the loss 
of the instincts m the i£uoen bee is duo to many 
generations of disuse it is easy to explain their 
presence and activity in the worker lor the 
suppression of the instincts will be impressed on the 
genes in association with the hormones present when 
it took place, namely, the hormones of the fully 
developed female reproductive organs The workers 
will inherit the genes with the same modification, 
and as in them the reproductive system is never fully 
deveIo|ied or active, the modifnation will never show 
Itself, and the instincts will bo in full activity 

The difference between the ejueen and the worker 
bee IS thus of the same kind as that between a male 
with secondary sexual characters and a female in 
which they are suppressed by the absence of the 
testis hormone, and I have not yet heard any explana 
tion of the oiigin of the influence of sexual hormones 
on the development of secondary sexual characters 
on the theory of mutations J T t unnjnoham 

ChiswK k, Apnl 29 

Science and Philosophy A Proposed Inter- 
national Conference 

That great and epoch making work of Eddington, 
‘‘The Nature of the Physical World,” must have 
raised afresh in many minds the ever recurring quos 
tioii ot the nature and meaning of science and its 
relation to philosophy and to our ordinary concepts of 
the familiar world Many eminent men of scienc e and 
philosophy have dealt with this age long question in 
relatively recent times One might, for example, i ite 
Comte, Clifford, Huxley, Spencer, Balfour, Stallo, 
Mach, Ostwald, Pearson, Poincar^, Alexander, and 
Bergson The rapidly advancing tide of scientific 
reseatch during the last twenty five years has made 
the question still more urgent, although it has been 
freciuently discussod and illuminated by many acute 
minds of the highest cpiality To mention again only 
a few examples, the names of Russell, Whitehead, 
Eddington, Jeans, Perrin, Rignano, Smuts, Einstein, 
Minkowski, Woyl, Heisenberg, do bittei, Henderson, 
Morgan, Campbell, Lewis, Bridgman, and Ritter will 
occur to everyone 

My proposal is that poets, philosophers, psycho 
logists, biologists, mathematicians physicists, and 
chemists should be brought together to discuss this 
matter and, if possible, to elucidate it There is urgent 
need to bring such men together and to do somethuig 
towards a synthesis of thought and the luivancement 
of a tnie phUoaophie acierUl/ique Perhaps the meeting 
of the British Association in 1931 might offer a 
possible occasion Another possibility would bo a 
meeting in Italy m celebration of the memory of Prof 
Eugenio Rignano, who by his own writings and his 
editorship of iScientia did so much in the tause of 
scientific synthesis 

The ideal would perhaps be a special international 
meeting held, say, every five years I believe very 
firmly that if the intellectual leaders of the world could 
meet at regular intervals and explain to each other, to 
their immiKliate audience, and to the world at large, 
their doubts and hopes concerning what the human 
mind has created from the data of sense the cause of 
civilisation would be materially aided 

F G Donman 

University College, 

London, W C 1 
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Do Gockroacheo eat Bed Bu£b ? 

HowLBTT, wntmg on bed buga in Lefroy’a book on 
“ Indian Ixu^t Life ", atatee " In Amenoa cook 
roaohea and small red ante are mentioned by Marlatt 
{US Ent Cweular, No 47) aa bemg fond of eatmg 
bugs, the ants in particular bemg efieotive checks ’* 
In the account of cockroaches, however, Lefroy him 
self writes, "these msects are ‘scavengers’, and none 
w known to feed on hveng plant tisane or to attack living 
msects " In view of the contradictory nature of the 
two statements, my experience with these msects at 
Bomb^ 18 perhaps worth recordmg 

(1) It was observed that cockroaches generally 
frequented bug mfeateii bedsteads at night, although 
they were sometimes seen under the mattresses m 
the daytime also 

(2) The presence of cockroaches m very large 
numbers on a bug mfested cot was once notcid to be 
associated with the complete disappearance of bugs, 
m a fortnight, after the cot was discarded from use 

In order to exclude alternative explanations for 
the presence of cockroaches and disapp^rance of bed 
buga m the second case, direct expenmeutal evidence 
was sought to discover if the cockroaches wore really 
capable of eatmg bed bugs Cockroaches were kept 
smgly with one or more living be<l bugs, m glass jars, 
each guarded at the mouth by a fine piece of muslin, 
tightly tied by means of a string It was found that 
at least PenpUmeta amertcana ate bed bugs, but 


I rejected 

maximum number of bed bugs eaten by a cockroach 
was three out of twelve suppliwi to it in forty eight 
hours, after which, durmg the followmg twenty four 
hours, the cockroach preferred to starve The repoti 
tion of the above experiments conhrmed Marlatt’s 
observation that cockroaches of this species will eat 
bed bugs 

A N GuiiATi 

4 Sobhan Bhuvan, Parses Colony, 

Dader, Bombay No 14, 

April 18 


Band Spectrum of Sulphur 
The absorption spectrum of S, vapour has been in- 
vestigated by Henn and his jiupils (Natube, 114, 894, 
1924 .OR, 179, 1166 , 1924 , Jour de phye , 8, 289 
1927) and by Rosen {Zeil f Fhya , 43, 69 , 1927 , 48, 
646 , 1928) Tliey found a band system leadmg from 
the vibrational levels of the normal electronic state of 
the molecule to the vibrational levels of an excited 
electronic state They also found that those bands 
for which the upper states he above a certam enei^ 
value are diffuse, a fact which can be explained if one 
assumes that m these states the molecule has the 
possibility of dissociatmg spontaneously into separate 
atoms, a phenomenon called predissociation by Henn 
(see, for example, Kroiiig, Zeit f Phys , 50 , 347, 1928) 
At the suggestion of Dr Kromg, I investigated the 
spectra obtomed by passmg a high voltage discharge 
tnmugh hydrogen sulphide at a pressure of a few 
millimetres It showM that the same band system 
obtamed by the observers mentioned above m absorp 
tion appeareii here m emission, with tlie one difference 
that tlie bands which m their investigations were 
diffuse are here entirely absent After the current 
had been passed through the discharge tube for some 
time, a deposit of sulphur appeared on the walls 
These facta can be understood if it be remembered 
that the S, molecules produced by the discharge and 
raised to the levels m question have a very short life- 
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time They will hence dissociate before they have 
a chance to fall back to the normal state under emis- 
sion of radiation, so that the emission bands startmg 
from them ore very famt or entirely absent 

Besides the band system just discussed, the photo 
graphic plates showed another band system with its 
maximum mtensity m the region of 2670 A To 
judge from its appearance, it is also due to S, It 
IS hoped to mvestigate m greater detail the structure 
of these bands, particularly with regard to a possible 
mtensity alternation 

H H Van Iddbkinge 
Natuurkundig Laboratonum der 
Bijks Universiteit, Groningen, 

May 9 


Water-meadows and River-flow 


T AM glail to see from Dr Vaughan Cormsh’s review 
on pp 737 8 of Natuha for May 17 that the Council 
for the Pieservation of Rural Lngland is directing 
attention to the unsuitability of water meadows for 
dwellings and to the fact that they serve as safety 
overflows for inhabited districts lower down the river 
in times of heavy flooding The sesthetic advantage 
of these flats is also accentuated 

A point w hich does not seem to have been mode is 
that water meadows aie essential for the existence of 
the river itself If ret ent pioposals for measuies to 
ensure the rapid passage seaward of winter rainfall 
aie adopted the sumim r flow of such nveis as the 
Thames is likely to become negligible In winter as 
much as 10 000 milhoii gallons niav pass over Tedding 
ton Weir m twenty four hours, m summt r as little as 
100 million gallons If the water now stored in the land 
around the upper reaches diinng winter floods is not 
allowed to colleit m the futuie, then it is difficult to 
soo how the summer flow con be maintained even at 
its present level oi how flooding near I ondon can be 
prevented in wintof The ipiestion affects navigation, 
sewage tieatment, and water sujiply not only in the 
Tbanies but also in all such rivers I,ord Dosboiough 
has directed attention to the doubtful future of the 
water supplj of many distncts 


Teddington, Mav 23 


Flint Implements of Lower Palteollthic Age from 
the Mammallferous Gravels of Yorkshire 

On Feb 16 last there appeared m Nature the 
announcement of rny discovery m Yorksliire of Upper 
Palueulithic implements, in situ, at the base of a 
glacial deposit of Pleistocene age 

Messrs Dewey and Bromehead, of H M Geological 
Survey, have lust completed an official examination 
of the sites under consideration, and, from the sections 
north of Bridlington, they have removed, with their 
own hands, numerous implements from the base of 
what they, also, consider to be a deposit of late 
Pleistocene age A detailed report of these in 
vestigations will be issued m due course 

On Saturday, May 17, whilst exammmg, m their 
conmanv, the mammahferous gravels at Burstwick, 
m Holdemess, I recovered therefrom a Levallois- 
flake, which, from its stratigmphical position, cannot 
be later m date than the Early Moustenan, period 
Lost year, I found m this same deposit a small hand 
axe, flaked on one face only , both those specimens 
will be described and flgured at a later date 

J P T Burchbli, 

30 Southwick Street, 

Hyde Park, W 2, May 19 
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The Metallography of some Ancient Egyptian Implements* 

By Sir Hahold Carpkntkb, F R S , and Dr J M Robkbtson 


I RON m ancient Egypt has boon the subject of 
many publications, and, concerning such aspects 
as the approximate date of the beginning of the 
Iron Age, the use of meteoritio iron, and the source 
of the Egyptians’ knowledge of iron making, many 
different opiraons have been expressed With re 
gard to some of these questions the position is such 
that evidence may be adduced m support of a 
vanety of views each of which is at variance with 
certain portions of the total available evidence 
Concermng the approximate date of the liegmning 
of the Iron Age there are, for example, two mam 
categones of evidence, the direct and the indirect, 
and generally speaking, the conclusion arrived at 
depends on which tyjie is regarded as the more re 
hable The evidence provided by the discovenes 
of iron articles, iron smelting furnaces, or references 
to iron in writings or paintings constitutes the 
direct evidence, whereas the existence of hard stone 
carvings which would appear to have required the 
use of iron tools in their execution constitutes the 
indirect evidence 

Only SIX iron specimens which can be definitely 
shown to belong to the period 1300 b c have been 
found, whereas iron articles belonging to later 
periods are fairly plentiful On the basis of this 
evidence, Petrie has suggested that iron did not 
come into general use in Egypt until 1300-1200 « c , 
although it was apparently used sporadically for a 
period of from 2000 to 3000 years before this 
A further mdication of the late beginning of the 
use of iron is provided by the evidence quoted by 
Rickard,^ that mural pictures surviving from the 
penod prior to 2000 b o show weapons coloured 
yellow or red, representing copper or bronze, but 
none of iron, which was usually coloured blue in 
paintings subsequent to 1 500 bo In the long lists 
of tribute collectetl in the days of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty (1680-1350 B 0 ) iron is not mentioned, 
and Rameses II (1292-1225 B o ) wrote to the King 
of the Hittites asking for a dagger In the inner 
most sarcophagus of Tut ankh amen, who died 
about 1360 b c , three iron articles were found — a 
dagger blade, part of an amuletic bracelet, and a 
miniature head rest Rickard infers from the posi 
tion of these articles, which lay on the wrappings 
of the mummy, that they were the most precious 
things belonging to the dead Pharaoh, and that the 
iron was more rare and highly prized than the gold 
of which the sarcophagus was made Among the 
funerary chattels found in the annexe of Tut ankh 
amen’s tomb were some mimature iron implements, 
and Howard Carter * suggests that these might have 
been “ gifts to the youim King to record the arrival 
or discovery of iron in Egypt ” 

All the foregoing evidence goes to show that iron, 
although not unknown m Egypt before ^200 B c , 
was very rare, and was probably not manufactured 

* Based upon a paper read on Hay 1 at the annual meeting of the 
Iron and Steel Institute 
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in that country The majority of archsoologists 
accept this evidence as conclusive 

If no appreciable quantity of iron existed in 
Egypt before 12(X) b c , copper and bronze tools 
must have been the only ones available, and yet 
from the Fourth Dynasty (2900 b o ) the Egyptians 
were accustomed to sculpture hard stones, such as 
manite and dionte According to Garland and 
Bannister,® * Many of the antique Eg3rptian statues 
are perfect examples of the sculpture’s art , the 
hardest stones were carved and shaped with unfail 
ing accuracy, faultless symmetry and defimtion 
sharp corners with p( rfect angles and knife like 
edges, gracefully curved and plumb straight lines, 
grooves and serrations deep and shallow deprdk 
sions and reliefs, with delicate, undulating c ontours, 
or rigidly plane surfaces ” 

Sculpture work of this kind is known to have been 
done for a thousand yeais before the introduction of 
bronze, when copper tools only were available — but 
even with bionze tools it is mfRcult to understand 
how this work was accomplished The hypothesis 
that the Egyptians possessed some secret method of 
haidetung coppei has now been discaidtd, and two 
alternative explanations of their mi thod of cai ving 
hard stone remain One, duo to Petrie, is that the 
work was done by means of emery fed cojiper or 
bronze tools , the other, that steel tools were used 
Hadfield* goes so far as to suggest that “the 
ancient Egyptians were not only able to make steel 
for tools of all kinds, but also to cement and harden 
it, or, if not themselves steel workers, they ob- 
tained the necessary mateiial and help from the 
workmen of another nation ’’ 

The existence of the hard stone carvings is diffi 
cult to reconcile with the evidence of the specimens 
found by excavators The scarcity of iron relics of 
the period prior to 1200 b c may perhaps be ex 
plained by corrosion, by the existence of a super- 
stitious objection to the inclusion of iron among 
funerary objects, or by arguing that the totw 
number of metal specimens found is at best only a 
small proportion of those that must have been used 
These arguments may, however, be met by appeal- 
ing to the permanency of iron rust, and to the fact 
that many iron objects belonging to the penod 
subsequent to 1200 b o have been found in tombs 
and elsewhere 

We incline to the view that iron was rare in 
Egjqit until about 1300 B o , for the evidence of this 
scarcity imphed in the request of Rameses II to the 
King of the Hittites, and in the nature and position 
of the iron objects buned with Tut ankh amen, is 
certainly strong 

The existence of a number of iron specimens 
definitely known to belong to the penixl 2900-1460 
BC shows, however, that the Egyptians were ac 
quaintod with this metal for about fifteen hundred 
years before its use became general During this, 
what may be termed, sporadic Iron Age, it was 
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obtained m houted quantities either by home manu 
faoture or by trade, and it has been argued that an 
intelhgent people like the Egyptians would not have 
been content with a hmited supply of this valuable 
commodity, but would have apphed themselves to 
extending its production and manufacture The 
validity of this argument rests, however, on the 
assumption that the iron was found to be superior, 
at any rate in certain respects, to copper and bronze, 
in the working of which the Egyptians had already 
acquired remarkable skill On consideration it is 
quite clear, however, that the first efforts at iron 
making would be most unlikely to produce a metal 
which M ould commend itself to the Egyptians or any 
other ancient people previously acquainted with the 
use of bronze 

We are liable to forgot that the position of iron m 
modern civihsation is due to the abundance of its 
orps, the scale on which it can be manufactured, and 
the variety of alloys it forms with carbon None of 
these considerations would influence its position 
when it first appeared in Egypt The spongy mass 
of iron and slag obtained from the direct furnace 
required much heating and hammering to get nd of 
the slag and produce a coherent metallic lump 
From this material the desired articles would have 
to be laboriously cut and forged with frequent re 
heatings, and the final product — if free from carbon, 
as most direct iron was — would be softer than 
bronze, devoid of ornamental attributes, and hable 
to rust The manufacture of iron articles was 
therefore much more troublesome than that of 
similar articles in bronze, and when finished, the 
product would not display any properties superior 
to those of this alloy It is probable, therefore, 
that iron when first ciscovored was developed with 
most avidity among people not previously ac 
quainted with other metals or not highly skilled in 
their use In Egypt conditions were far otherwise, 
and iron would probably be regarded as a cunosity, 
or something with possibihties, but not as an alter 
native to, or an improvement on, existing metals 

The position of iron in ancient Egypt clearly did 
not depend entirely on acquamtanco with the metal, 
the ores from which it could be extracted, and the 
means by which this could be accomplished 
Numerous other considerations have to be taken 
into account, and these may be summansed by 
stating that direct iron when compared with bronze 
did not possess sufficient advantages to compensate 
for the greater diflSculty expenenced in manufac 
tunng useful articles 

The usefulness of iron for tools, weapons, and im 
plements of all kinds would be greatly enhanced 
when means were discovered for converting it into 
steel by the introduction of carbon and a further 
extension of the utility of this metal would follow 
the discovery of quenching With the develop 
ment of these processes of carburising and quench 
mg, iron, because of the increased hardness that 
could then be conferred on it, would assume a new 
significance, and it was probably from this tune 
that it began to be taken senousH and the sporadic 
gave place to the real Iron Age 

Although there is in existence a large collection 
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of ancient specimens of iron, comparatively few of 
them have been examined by metallurgical methods, 
and this is largely due to the reluctance of archaeo- 
logists to submit specimens for exammation when 
they anticipate that this will involve their partial 
destruction It is certainly true that examination 
by chemical methods requires dnlhngs to be taken, 
but microscopic examination can b^e carried out 
simply by polishing a part of the surface, and by 
this method a considerable amount of information 
can be obtained from the ex- 
amination of ancient metal 
specimens without injuring 
them 

Through the kindness of Sir 
Fhnders Petrie, we have been 
able to examine nine rtpre 
sentative specimens selected 
with his assistance from his 
Egyptian Collection at Uni 
versity College, London The 
specimens examined were as 
follows — 

No 1 A portion of a sickle 
This specimen had been very 
badly coiroded, and consisted 
mainly of iron oxide held to 
gether by a thin sheet of 
metal The sickle consisted 
of two parts, a back and a 
blade Sir Flinders Petrie 
considers that this siiecimen 
belonged to the Roman penod, 
and was probably made in the 
second or third century a d 
No 2 A small knife in good 
condition It is considered 
that this belonged to an early 
penod in the Iron Age, and 
was probably made about 
1200 BC 

No 3 A knife with a bronze 
handle This specimen was 
in fairly good condition, 
although it showed marked surface corrosion and 
pitting It 18 regarded as belonging to the penod 
about 1200 B c 

No 4 A small knife in good condition It is not 
an Egyptian shape, and is believed to have been 
imported from Europe about 300 B c 

No 6 This specimen is a very primitive piece of 
work, and it is difficult to say what it is Sir 
Fhnders Petne was unable to assign it to any period 
No 6 A chisel in good condition (Fig 1) It is 
supposed to date from about 700 b o 

No 7 A hoe in good condition This specimen 
IB supposed to date from about 800 B C 

No 8 An axe head, corroded It is believed to 
date from about 900 B c 
No 9 An axe head in verygood condition (Fig 2) 
This specimen is beheved to belong to the same 
period as No 8, namely, about 900 B c 
The examination of these specimens was earned 
out in such a way that practically no damage was 
done to them In each specimen a representative 
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area was polished and examined microscopically, subjected to any other special heat treatment It 
micrographs being taken of typical structures The was a double edged kmfe or dagger, and, whereas 
hardness of these typical structures was then deter the middle of the blade was small grained and con- 
mined by means of a Bnnell hardness tester with a tamed a fair amount of carbon, the edges were large 
1 mm diameter ball In all the specimens exten grained and consisted of soft ferrite The hardness 

of the middle of the knife varied between 1^7 and 
143 Bnnell , that of the edges varied between 95 
and 107 Bnnell 

No 5 This specimen contained a small amount 
of carbon and had been water quenched, thus pro 
duemg a hardness which varied between 160 and 
197 Bnnell 

No 6 This chisel had botn carburised so as to 
produce a carbon gradient which varied from about 
0 6 to 0 8 per rent at the edge to about 0 15 per cent 
IJ in from the edge Tt had then been heated at 
the edge and quenclud bv immersing the edge only 
No 7 This hoe had been forged from dll ect iron 
and hail received no further treatment 

No 8 This axe head was badly corroded It 
had beencaibuiised, but the treatment had not pro 
duced the highest carbon content at the edge It 
had then been quenthtd, but the original hard edge 
had evidently been removed by sharpening The 
highest hanlncss number obtained was 220 Bnnell 
I K» i — speciinoti No » an axe head in an area of high carbon at some distance from the 

edge , till hardness at the idge was 207 Bnnell 

sive variations m miciostructurc wen observed No 9 This a\e head appeared never to have 
Some of these wire clearly the result of carburising been usid and was still protected by a blue him of 

and heat treatment, but others were due to varia oxiele formed during the last heat treatment For 

tiona in the composition of the original metal, which this leason it had not been corroded and the edge 
when produced in primitive smelting furnaces con was sharp and regular The e arbunsing tre atment 

sists of particles that have been welded and not had produe cel a carbon content of about 0 9 per cent 

melted together at the edge , elecreasing to a v(>ry small amount at 

The principal results that were obtaincel from 1 in fiom the edge Quenching the edge had rc 

examination of the specimens were, briefly, as suited in the proeluctiem of a hardness of 444 

follow — Bnnell evt the edge anel a progressive eh crease m 

No 1 This sickle consisted of two portions, a hardness to 62 Bnnell at I in from the telge 

back and a blade Microscoxm e xaminationshowcel It is evident fiom the examinatiein of these nine 

that the back consisted mainly 
of ferrite with a little carbide, 
indicating that it had been made 
from iron containing a very small 
proportion of carbon The blade , 
however, had been carburised so 
as to bring the carbon content up 
to about 0 35 per cent It hail 
then been quenched in water and 
tempered at about 600° C (Fig 3) 

No 2 This specimen, jircsum 
ably made in the first place from 
almost pure iron, had been carbur 
ised so that the carbon content 
was raised to about 0 7 per cent 
at the edge From the edge 
towards the back the carbon Fio S —Specimen No l , <«) back , (*) tlailo X 820 

content decreased progressively, 

and the microstructure and hardness varied accord specimens that although the Egyptian process of 
ingly After carburising, this knife had been heated extracting iron from its ores was ve ry primitive and 
to about 760° C and air cooled — thus producing a resulted in the production of almost pure iron con 
hardness of 269 Bnnell at the edge taming some slag, yet the metal workers of the 

No 3 This specimen had been given a similar period were able to jiroduce in small articles a great 
treatment to No 2, and the variations in micro vanety of properties by means of carburising and 
structure wore almost identical heat treatment All the articles examined do not 

No 4 This specimen had not been carbunsed or show the same degree of skill in their manufacture 
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and heat treatment, even when they are considered 
according to their age But even at the present 
time there are notable differences m the extent to 
which the metallurgical knowledge and skill of the 
oommunitv is exhibited by different products, and 
the same would certainly hold in ancient Egypt 
when the facdities for the spread of knowledge 
were, by comparison, very meagre 
8o far as we know, the facts disclosed by the 
present work constitute the first definite evidence 
that carburising, quenching, and the aiivantages of 
heat treatment generally, were known and under 
stood many centuries before the Christian era 
Hitherto, the earliest direct evidence of hardening 
has been that provided by Hanemann,® who ob 
served a hardened structure at the eilge of a spcci 
men found during the excavations on the site of 
Steinsburg at Romhild in Thunngon This sptxi 
men belonged to a penod about the beginning of the 
Christian era Indirect evidence of quenching at a 
much earlier date is provided by a reference in Homer 
As already stated, the introduction of carbunsing 
and quenching would entirely alter the position of 
iron in companson with bron7e, and in our opinion 
it 18 probable that the Iron Age in Egypt did not 
properly begin until thtse processes were under 


stood In other words, it was not until iron had 
been converted mto steel that the Egyptians ob- 
tained a range of alloys which were superior in pro- 
perties to bronze and capable of more varied apph- 
cations In countries, however, where bronze was 
practically unknown, where notable skill in its 
mampnlation had not been attained, or where the 
requisite ores were not readily available, the ex- 
tensive manufacture of iron would follow more 
closely on its first discovery 

There is no reason to suppose that the specimens 
examined in the present work represent the earhest 
specimens to be carburised and quenched The in 
veatigation has shown, however, that these pro- 
cesses were in use in the period 1 200-800 BO As 
it a as about this time that iron came into common 
use in Egypt, the information now obtained provides 
a substantial argument in support of the view that 
the discovery of carburising and quenching was the 
cause of the extensive utilisation of iron 



Chinese and Malayan Medicine 


I N his presidential addri ss to the Chemical Section 
of the Bntish Association last year, Prof G 
Barger pointed out that “ the use of vegetable 
drugs led pharmacists to examme the constituents 
of plants and thus the foundations of descriptive 
biochemistry were laid ” He suggested later on 
that ‘ whilst organic i homists are often eager to 
investigate the constitution of animal and vegetable 
substances, they arc lisa ready to undertake the 
preliminaries of purification and isolation and are 
therefore Itss apt to chscover iw'w ones ” 

So far as Germany and CJreat Britain are con 
cerned, it is probably true that less work is being 
done on the isolation of the proxiraati constituents 
of plants and that m I ranee the additions to such 
knowledge are of a strictly limited character On 
the other hand, there is a distinct growth of sueh 
work in India, China, and Japan, and there are 
signs of a revival of interest in it in the United 
States The earlier British and German uivcstiga- 
tions of this kind v ere usually devoted to severely 
practical ends, such as tlie isolation of active 
prmciples from vegetable drugs or the preparation 
of colouring matters from natural dyestuffs, and it 
18 just possible that the decline of interest is largely 
due to failure in supplies of new raw material worth 
examination Directors of laboratories associated 
with the application of chemistry to medicine are 
apt to be afflicted by enthusiastic and credulous 
collectors of native drugs, who bring home an ounce 
or two of mouldy roots and a romantic story of 
maryellous cures of diabetes, tuberculosis, or cancer, 
and expect the chemist to examme the one and 
beheve the other 

Much valuable work has been wasted in exanun 
mg material of this kmd Though there is still 
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much to be done, wc already have much information 
linking up the groups of the systematic botamst 
with particular types of chemical compounds, and 
there are alriady clear indications that m the 
futuie, work on tlic constituents of plants is likely 
to proew d on systematic lines to bo settled by co 
operation between the botanist and the chemist 
In this connexion it is satisfactory to find Dr 
Hooper employing his well earned leisure in identi- 
fying and recording the botamcal sources of the 
drugs to be found m Chmese pharmacies in Malaya * 
The particular specimens Kiontified were collected 
by Mr 1 H Burkill when Director of Gardens, 
Straits Settlements The number of specimens 
dealt with is 456, and they are mostly of plant 
ongm The Chmese name of each drug is given, 
followed by the Romanised Mandarin transhtera 
tion The botamcal source is then stated, where- 
ever possible, and a note as to the composition, 
uses, etc , of the drug is added 
Some of these substances were once famihar 
drugs in Europe, but have long been obsolete 
Many of them are still in common use m European 
medicine , for example, Datura Meld, the usual 
source of the valuable alkaloid hyoseme , Hydno- 
carjms anthelmirUica, the seed oil of which is one 
of the raw materials used m preparmg the derive 
tives of chaulmoogric and hydnocarpic acids used 
m the modem treatment of leprosy , rhubarb root, 
for supplies of which European druggists are still 
dependent upon Chmese collectors , and a con 
siderable number of aromatic drugs and spices such 
as mmt, amse, dill and ginger 

The most interestmg materials, however, are 
those which have not acquired fame in Europe, of 
which Achyranthea btdeniata Blume is an example 
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Judging from Dr Hooper’s note, the roots of this 

J lant must be in fairly common use m China and 
apan, where it is regarded as a cure for rheumatism, 
fever, and cutaneous diseases In Perak it is given 
for extreme anaemia, whilst m India and Ceylon 
the roots of the allied species, A aapera, have a 
reputation as a diuretic and astrmgcnt These two 
species belong to the natural order Amarantaceae 
According to Wehmer (“ Dio Pllanzenstoffo ”) the 
chief economic distinction of the plants of this 
order appears to be that of furnishing a number of 
harmless and useful vegetables, whilst their most 
striking constituent is potassium nitrate 

On the whole, therefore, it appears likely that the 
value of A bidentala m the various diseases referred 
to above rests on a somewhat slender foundation 
A more plausible case can be made out for 
Quiaqmha tndica, the seeds of which enjoy a wide 
spread reputation as an anthelmiutic, in which 
respect thev resemble two other plants of the same 
natural order, Combrctaceae, namely, Combretum 
qwidrangulare and O piloaum, neither of which 
occurs in Dr Hooper’s list, though the first is used 
in Siam and the second m India Another species, 
C aundatcum, is believed to afford relief to the con 
firmed opium smoker suddenly deprived of his 
favourite drug All these plants have been ex 
ammed at various times, and from none of them 
has anything likely to account for their alleged 
anthelmintic action been isolated, the most inter 
esting constituents so far as the ('ombrelum spp 
are concerned being usually tannin or its degrada 
turn products or related substances Now that 
better methods of testing anthelmintics are bemg 
radually worked out, it would be' mteresting to 
avc some of these products tried by pharmacolo 
gists, as chemical methods of examination seem so 
far to have failed to justify native belief in their 
efficacy, unless, indeed, certain kinds of tannin 
prove to have hitherto unsuspected value as 
anthelmintics 

We also owe to Mr Burkill’s enthusiasm as a 
collector a inonoOTaph on the native medicines of 
Malaya ® He ancl his colleague toured through the 
Peninsula interviewmg the native physicians and 
midwives and inducing them to provide sjseciinens 
of the drugs they used These, duly registered and 
numbered, have been placed in the herbarium of 
the Singapore Botamc Gardens The botanical 
identifications of these sjiecimens, their Malay 
names, localities, and medicmal uses, are recorded 
in the monograph, which also includes an index to 
the vernacular names, with explanatory comments 
by the semor author 

With regard to the medicmal uses it is explained 
that the Inlays are apt to consider all sicknesses 
following childbirth as due to evil spints and to 
lace these in a special group called aaktt mercyan 
'o ward ofi such attacks they administer during 
the first three days after childbirth — the period 
during which evU spmts are most powerful — ^pre 
parations called wxU meroyan, and the word 
rmroyan is introduced into the names of plants so 
used, often in highly fanciful expressions As the 
authors put it, an vfoat meroyan may not be m- 
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tended to have any immediate effect, and many of 
the plants in the class possess the medicinal value 
of sympathy, but none chemico physiologically 

The number of drugs so used appears from the 
list to be very large These Malayan drugs include 
comparatively few that have found acceptance m 
Kuropean mcibcmc, but many of them are well 
known as having a considerable reputation among 
natives in various parts of the world as specifics for 
certain trojnoal diseases Among these are Quia- 
qtuiha and Combretum spp , the alleged anthelmintic 
properties of which have been referred to already 
Three Alatoma species arc mentioned, including 
A acholaria, w Inch is included in the British Pharma- 
copeia of P)14, apjiarently on account of its sup 
posed anti malarial action, but there is no allusion 
to this use in this monograph excojit possibly m the 
case of A augualiloba Miq , which is dcst ribed as a 
cure for remittent fever used by smearing the 
leaves with coconut oil, heating and applying hot 
ovc'r the spleen One of the Rubiateae, Mitragyne 
apiaoaa, is useei for treating wounds, curing a 
craving for ojmim, eliminating woims m children, 
and roeiuciiig enlaiged spleens, a truly beneficent 
plant, about which the authors unkindly remark 
that as a cure for opium craving the lemedy is 
apparently w orse than the disease This interesting 
plant has alieady been examine d in Prof Barger’s 
laboratory anel it appears to nieiit furthe'r atten 
tioii from the che mist and the pharmacologist 

Many such examples of the value of botanical 
identifacations as a guide to the ehi'inist could be 
picked out of these use ful publications, and from this 
point of view alone. Dr Hooper anei Mr Burkill 
have reneiered no small service m carrying out what 
must have been le difficult anel sometimes tedious 
task 

Jt IS to Piof Bernard Read and his pujnls m 
Peiping (Pekin) that we owe the mtroeluctiem or 
if the reader prefers it, the remtioduction, of the 
alkalotel epheefrino into European medicine for the 
treatment of asthma, a jnece of woik which has 
made e.pheelrine in a short time one of the more 
important alkaloids of commerce ami has led to 
numerous researches on the botany end chemistry 
of the genus ® It is a curious fact that much of 
this scientific work and the resulting commercial 
orgaiusation necessary for the collection of the 
Epfwdra species for export to Europe and America 
for the manufacture of tho alkaloid, have been 
accomplished while China has been undergoing 
violent political and military convulsions After 
much discussion it has apparently been clearly 
established that the two spec ms chiefly collected m 
China as sources of epheanne are E aimrxi Stapf 
and E Eqmaettna Bunge, and that to both of 
these, ami possibly others, the vernacular name 
Mahuang is applied Both these species are fully 
described and illustrated by Prof Read, and the 
compUcated story of their botamcal identification 
is clearly related 

There is still some doubt as to whether any of the 
commercial Chinese supplies are denved from E 
dtataehya, as Prof Read thinks there is good 
reason to believe this species occurs between the 
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Huang Ho and YangtseKiang Rivers, and Mr E M 
Holmes has had commercial matenal apparently 
denved from this source 

It is a curious and disconcerting fact that when 
many plants of a genus have been examined, they 
qmte frequently show remarkable differences m 
the character of their secondary constituents, such 
as alkaloids It is not surprising that five of the 
Chinese species, namely, aimca, Equtaetina, gerar 
dtana, dtatachya, and trUermedta should contain 
both ephednne and its womcnde pseudoephednne, 
the former predominating m all but intermedta, 
or perhaps that E monosperma should contain a 
third alkaloid " Ephedrine, Spehr ” and that these 
alkaloids should also occur in these sj^ies from 
India and Europe so far west as the Canaries, so 
far as they have been found there and examined 
It 18 , however, remarkable that of the Ephedras 
found in the two newer continents, America and 


Australia, none has so far been found to contam 
alkaloids Prof Read’s monograph is a useful and 
timely summary of the present position of the 
botany of Ephedra, and particularly of those species 
which have acquired commercial importance 
Readers of Naturh do not need to be reminded of 
the valuable services which Kew renders to science 
and to industry, but it should be pomted out that, 
thanks to the work of Dr Stapf on Ephedras, Kew 
has been able to render very considerable assist- 
ance m solving the problems ansmg out of the 
introduction of this drug into commerce 

T A H 
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News and Views 


Thk King’s birthday honours list contains tho 
following names of sciontiflo workers and others 
associated with scientihc activities Baron The 
Right Hon Noel Edward Buxton, Minister of Agri 
culture and Fiihenos Baronets Mr Basil Mott 
past president of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
and Mr F H Royie, founder, director, and chief 
engineer of Rolls Royco, Limiteil Order of Merit 
Pjof IS Alexander, in lecognition of his eminent posi 
tion as a British philosopher and for his services ns a 
writer and teacher Knmhta Dr E Brown, setre 
tary of the National Poultry Council of England and 
Wales , Major T H Orozier Chief Inspector of 
Explosives, Homo Office , Prof A S Eddington, 
Plumian professor of astronomy in the University of 
Cambridge , Prof Leonard P Hill, director of the 
Department of Applied Physiology, National Institute 
of Medical Research , Dr O A K Marshall, director 
of the Imperial Bureau of Entomology , Prof J 
Arthur Thomson, Regius professor of natural history 
in the University of Aberdeen , Mr H W A Watson, 
lately Chief Conservator of Poiests, Burma , Mr H 
Wright, chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
(Jovermng Body, Imperial College of Science and 
Teclmology, South Kensington K B E bir Philip 
Hartog, chairman of the Education Committee 
Indian Statutory Commission C B E Dr E W 
Smith, honorary technical adviser to the Area Uas 
Supply Committee, Board of Trade O B B Mr 
T P W Barty, lecturer in civil engineering, Gordon 
College, Khartoum, and Municipal Engineer, Khar 
toum , Mr J A B Horsley, Electrical Inspector of 
Mmes, Mines Department, Board of Trade , Prof 
W M Roberts, professor of mathematics. Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich , Dr F B Young, 
Principal Scientific Officer, Admiralty Research 
Laboratory M B E Mr J Haworth, general 
manager of the Sewage Disposal Department and 
Chief Chemist and Water Examiner, Sheffield Corpora 
tion , Mr H W Jack, economic botanist, Agn 
cultural Department, Straits Settlements and Feder 
ated Mftlay States , Mr H G D Rooke, lately Chief 
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Locust Officer, Ministry of Irrigation and Agriculture, 
Iraq , Dr A Winstanley, Junior Inspector of Minos, 
Mines Deportment, Board of Trade C I E Mi 
FIB Channer, lately Chief Conservatoi of Forests, 
United Provinces , Lieut Col H R Dutton, lately 
Principal, Prince of Wales’ Medical College, Patna, 
and Supenntenilent of tho Patna Medical College 
Hospital, Bihar and Orissa , Mr L Mason lately 
Chief lorest Officer, Aiidoinans , Mr R R Simpson, 
Chief Inspector of Mines m India C V O Mr 
Evelyn C Shaw, secretary since 1910 to the Royal 
(’ommissionera of the Exhibition of 1851 ISO 
Mr D Koiller, head laboratory assistant. Imperial 
Institute of Veterinary Research, Muktesar, United 
Provinces 

Thf President and Council of the Royal Society have 
recommendoil Mr Ramsay Macilonald and General 
J C Smuts for election into the Society under tho 
special statute which permits the election of “ persons 
who in then opinion either have rendered conspicuous 
service to tho cause of Science, or are such that tlieir 
election would he of signal benefit to the Society” 
It should here be said that the inclusion of certain 
persons not actually engaged in scientific pursuits is 
a practice sanctionecl by long usage In the Society’s 
original statutes of 1663, it was provided that every 
one of His Majesty’s subjects having the title and 
place of baron, or any other higher title or place, and 
every one of His Majesty’s Privy Council, might be 
elected In process of time, such persons formed a 
panel or privileged class However, m 1873, there 
was much discussion on a motion to require in the 
privileged class, “ evidence of ascertained special 
power and disposition to forward the aims of tlie 
Society from exceptionally personal or official advan 
t^es of position ” Arising therefrom, the privileged 
class was limited to princes of the blood royal and 
members of the Pnvy Council Statutes enauited m 
1902 abolished the clause relating to privy councillors, 
and the basis of qualification remains now as quoted 
above Its implications seem clear enough The 
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opiiortumtiea of the chief officer of state in the 
seientiflc arena are always at hand , they have 
nothing to do with political complexities 

In connexion ■with Mr Macdonald’s nomination 
for election, it is interestmg to recall that within the 
past sixty years four precedents can be recorded for 
the election of a Prime Mmister whilst holding the 
seals of office The instances are Mr Disraeli, 
elected on Feb 10, 1876 , Mr Oladstone olecteti on 
Jan 13, 1881 , Mr Asquith, elected Nov 6, 1008 
Mr Baldwin, elected Nov 3, 1027 The first named 
signed the charter book, and was formally admitted 
by Dr ID Hooker, the president, on Tune I, 1876 — 
fifty four years ago - that also being the clay fixed 
for the election of the fifteen ordinary follows 
Amongst these (and happily still with us) was Prof 
H E Arnistioug Mr Gladstone was admitted on 
May 19, 1881 (Mr Spottiswoodo was president), on 
which occasion William Crookes read a paper, On 
Discontinuous Phosphorescent Spectra m High 
Vacua ” It fell to Mr Asquith, m 1912, as Prime 
Minister, to propose “ The Royal Society ’ at the 
Guildhall banquet held in connexion with the two 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the Royal Society 
Mr Baldwin was formally admitted by Sir Ernest 
Rutherford, and a similar ac t when extended to Mr 
Macdonald (following election) will provide the 
circumstance (we think without precedent) of the 
admission of two Prime Ministers during one prosi 
donoy The only Prime Mmisters for moie than half 
a century who have not boon follows of the Royal 
Society by special election or otherwise are Sir Henry 
Campbell Dannerman, Mr Lloyd George, and Mr 
Bonar Law 

Paor A S Eve’s recently delivered presidential 
addiess to the Royal Society of Canada, entitleil “ Iho 
Univewe as a Whole ”, essays to unite m a single 
view recent discoveries and theories in the physical 
and biological sciences and gives point to the siiggos 
tions made m our leading article this week It is 
pointed out that, in spite of modem sjieciahsni, 
“ many of the great advances to day aie made by 
those who are fortunate and able enough to be cxpoit 
m two subjects, for example, m physics anil in 
physiology, or in mathematics and physics, oi in 
physics and chemistry, or in pJiysics and philosophy 
Borderlands are prolific ” This seems to prove that 
the wider view is not always the more supei-fioial , 
hence the value of such an inclusive conspectus as the 
one before us Prof Eve, in dealing with recent 
physical theories, observes that the new quantum 
mechanics constitute a “ tai greatei bouleversement ” 
than the principle of relativity, though the latter has 
attracted more public attention Another obseiva 
tion of interest is that the search for ultimate natuie 
of substance is probably futile and may be safely 
abandoned Attention is now concentrated “ on the 
structure, on the fomi, arrangement, and lesultmg 
habits or behaviour of things” ” The ‘appeal to 
models is passing away, and the trust m msthe 
raatical symbols, equations, and deductions is growing 
stronger ” 
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Perhaps the most interesting passage m Prof Eve’s 
address is the following, which occurs imdei the 
heading Time ‘ It is a remarkable fact that in 
physics, energy has an intimate relation with time, 
and also with frequency so that it is a particular 
fad of the author to endeavour to ascertain to what 
extent we can substitute the fieqiiency of waves for 
the pciha(Hi less tangible but more familiar concept 
of energy This is siarcoly the place to onlaige on 
this idea , and it must suffice to jiomt out that, as 
Fmstein ex|>lained gravitation on a geometiical basis, 
so it may be [lossible to tonsider enoigy moio fully 
as an aspect of freqiiencv, possibly ariiving at a 
I omprehensive wave tViioiy of the Universe ” Piof 
Eve makes the obseivation that “It is somewhat 
stiange to think that if the whole human species 
were submerged m Lake Ontario the water would 
use but a few mchos and doubtless the Universe as 
a whole would go forward but slightly affected, and 
dynamically and matenally unimpaired ” This 
leflection loads to the thought of the eventual extinc 
turn of humanity upon this planet, and to the ultimate 
degrailation of eneigy m the universe Hut Prof 
Eve IS unwilling to believe that there can bo no 
other alternative, and quotes the mmaik of Piof 
A N Wliiti head that though the univii’so IS pliysically 
doscendiiig, yet it may be spiritually ascending At 
any late, upon a question which is far more obscuie 
than it has been represented to be, one is entitled 
to susjiect dogmatic statements 

Thf aiuiual report of the Biitish Science Guild 
lecently issued lecords a year of considerable activity 
The Guild was invited to give the first evidence to be 
hoard by the Board of Trade Patents Committee, 
1929, which hail been appointed as a result of its 
activities The evidence was presented by Dr W H 
Eccles, Major the Hon H Fletcher Moulton, and 
Mi A F Ravensheai A memorandum of evidence, 
supplementary to the reixiit pieviously issued by the 
Guild, IS to be found m the annual lopoit A com 
mittec of the Guild is now distussirig the position of 
the tschriical expert in the pubhi service and in 
dustiy, and m this connexion it may be noted that 
the Guild protested vigorously at the entire absenco 
of scientific and technical men from the present Royal 
Cominissioii on tho Civil Service further, it pro 
poses to offer evidence before this Commission, its 
spokesmen being Lieut Col W H D Clark, late 
Deputy Contioller of tho Patent Ofhee, Sii Arthur 
Newsholme late Pnncipal Medual Officer to the 
Local CJovernment Board, and Lieut Col W A J 
O’Meara, late Engineer m Chief to the Post Office 
The Commission will therefore have an excellent 
opiMjrtimity of ascertaining some facts with regard 
to the loss of efflcieiicy which arises from the suborduia 
tion of those who have to tlioso who lack expert 
knowledge of tho work of technical Departments of 
State 

Durinu the past year the Guild instituted an annual 
lectuie to be given m honour of a benefactor, the late 
Sir Alexander Pedler, m a provincial town The hrst 
of these lectures was delivered at Manchester by 
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Dr O C Simpson, director of the Meteorological 
Office (see Natobe, Dec 28, 1929, p 988) The next 
lecture will be given at Liverpool on Oot 22 by 
Sir David Pram, on the subject of “ Science Dis 
oiplme ’’ The third edition of the Guild’s “ Cata 
logue of Scientific and Technical Books " is announced 
as in the Press It has been entirely revised and 
enlarged, and its publication will be welcomed by the 
many readers of scientific literature who have found 
the previous editions valuable Most scientific men 
welcome the work which the Guild is doing, but 
comparatively few seem to be willing to bear a small 
share of the burden by becoming members On the 
other hand. Sir Samuel Hoare, who succeeds Lonl 
Melohett as president, may be counted upon to bnng 
with him new and invigorating ideas for the Guild’s 
sphere of usefulness The now honorary treasurer is 
Lady Lockyor, widow of Sir Norman Lockyer, founder 
of the Guild and of Natxjbe 

WHn.E the Government of Groat Biitain is still only 
at the point of considering wliether the ( leation of one 
or more national parks is desiiabic and feasible, the 
announcement is made (by Science Service, Washing 
ton D C ) that Poland is the latest nation to have 
developed a national park system The largest of the 
Polish parks is m the Tatra lange, a jiait of the 
Carpathians on the C/eohoslovakian boundary, and 
joining with reserved areas across the fcionlers it con 
tributes to form a great international paik loveiing 
240 s(|uare miles The wild creatures iiichi<le bear, 
chamois, lynx, deer, and eagles To the Polish parks 
has also been added the former royal Russian hiuiting 
preserves m Bialowicza, a forest some 1 1 500 acres m 
extent which formerly sheltered one of the last herds 
of Eurotiean bison The total land reseived m Poland 
at the present day, for re< reational and cilucational 
purposes mchides six national paiks, 48 forest re 
servations J6 steppe reservations, IJ peat bog le 
servations 6 lakes, and 6 inteiestmg rock fonnations 
The national parks of Polaml diflei from most others 
III that the peasants living in them when thej were 
established ha\ o been left there undisturbed 

Wk turn from those sfiaiious paiks of Poland and 
wonder at the seeming lack of appreciation of such 
places in Great Britain A Roinnov Marsh bud 
sanctuary is a possibility — a typical marsh area, fre 
quented by rare migrant birds in winter and inhabited 
by a groat variety of water fowl m summer In 192s 
the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds pui 
chased here an 18 acre meadow as the beginning of a 
laigor scheme, and now the farmer owner, himself a 
keen bird watcher awid protector, is willing to sell 
additional land sufficient to complete a compact re 
serve of 180 acres Probably no inoie ideal bud 
sanctuary, with its open water, stietches of mud, 
rush and reed beds, and pasture land, is to be found 
m any of the marshes of south east England In, 
many another country the State would step in to form 
a Government sanctuary (Canada has eighty such re 
servos), but we have scamely yet reached that degree 
of development, and pnvate enterpnse is the only 
alternative Tlie amount required for the purchase of 
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this desirable spot is £4000, of which £500 has already 
been subscribed, and the Royal Society for the Pro- 
tection of Birds (82 Victoria Street, London, S W 1) 
appeals for oontnbutions from a bird loving public to 
complete the purchase 

In a short article in the Emptre Ritni.w foi May, 
Lord Onslow reviews the steps which have been taken 
in various parts of the British Empire for the pre 
servation of the native faima If many wild creatures 
are to survive thov must be guarded, but it need not 
be supposed that the enthusiasts for protection, such 
as the Society foi the Protection of the Fauna of 
the Empire, seek to pieservo animals in a manner 
likely to cause danger to life or propoity They do 
hold, however, that exjwrience shows that the pro 
tection of the wild fauna need not interfere with 
development, and that jireservation is in itself an 
asset to any country Lord Onslow rightly emphasises 
that if protection is to keep lu touch with development 
its creation of sanctuanes must not be too rigid, but 
must pomut of temporarj or permanent adjustments 
to the needs of the animals within and the human 
beings outside the xoserved area How rapid are the 
changes whicli may occur is illustrated bv two items 
m Loid Onslow’s article He hopes that the British 
Government will proclaim as a gonlla sanctuary the 
Bntisli territory adjoining the Belgian Paik in the 
Belgian Ckingo but sue h a proclamation was actually 
made several months ago Again he refeis to the 
success of tho introduction of deer to New Zealand, 
but the success has turned to nuisance, and, as n note 
in these columns last week indicated, there is now a 
widespiead dosire for the reiliiction m numbers and 
even the exteimination of the superahumlant deei 
On May 30 the Halley Lecture was delivered at 
Oxford by Prof A 5> Eddington, Plumian professor 
of astronomy at Cambridge, before a large and atten- 
tive audience, wlio thoroughly appreciated the lucidity 
of his exposition, and the touches of humour with 
which it was illuminated Before embarking on the 
proper subject of his discourse, namely, the rotation 
of the galaxy. Prof Eddmgton remarked that m the 
nineteenth century attention was principally con 
centrated on solar motion, which hod to be allowed 
for m estimatmg the value and amount of stellar 
motions generally The aspects which are now en 
gaging attention are star streaming, correlation 
between velocity and physical characteristics, be 
tween velocity and approach towards or recession 
from our system, and finally the rotation of tho 
galaxy itself The galaxy is a flattened, almost disc 
like system, which presents a rough resemblance to 
the system of Saturn’s rmgs The solidity of the 
latter system was shown by Clerk Maxwell to be im 
possible dynamically That the rmgs consist of 
comparatively small particles rotatmg about a centre, 
the outer particles moving at a slower rate than the 
inner, has been confirmed by spectroscopic observation 
Continuing, Prof Eddmgton said that as the stars 
have mdividual as well as rotational motion, it is 
necessary m mvestigatmg the motion of a system 
such as the galaxy, to subject a large number of stars 
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to observation An attempt has been made, by using 
the asteroids on the analogy of Saturn’s rings, to find 
the centre of the galactic system , an obstacle to this 
endeavour is the fact that the proper motions of stars 
m the southern hemisphere are not sufficiently well 
known, — “it is like flymg with one wing” Prof 
Eddington concluded by touching upon the many 
dynamical problems involved m the modem concop 
tion of the stellar umverse, and the unifymg influence 
of the hypothesis of a ‘ cosmic cloud ’ pervading space, 
with its attribute of viscosity A hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded to Prof Eddington on tho 
motion of Prof K A Milne, seconded by Prof H H 
Turner, the latter of whom took occasion to refer to 
the need pomted out by Prof Fddington for aildi 
tional centres of observation m the southern hemi 
sphere, in connexion with the question of the future 
destiny of the Radohffo bequest 

The National Broadcasting Company of tho United 
States charges no licence fee for listening in to its 
programmes According to an interview with Mi 
James, the promotion manager of the Company, 
which appeared m the IJaUy Newg for May 28 the 
nei essary revenue is obtained by allowing commercial 
companies to ' sponsor ’ programmes T he big 
business houses buy broadcasting time at tho rate of 
£2000 an hour Of this time not moie than hve 
minutes must be taken in telling listeners about the 
firm anil its activities No charge is made to univer 
sitios if they desne to send out educational broail 
oasts, but apparently they do not take advantage of 
this offer Talks are stnctly limited to lifti en minutes 
and the silent jienods must not exceed half a minute 
Wlien listeneis dislike a particular type of progiamme 
they write to the company making complaints The 
NBC serves a great < ham of seventy six broail 
casting stations stretching from the Atlantic Ocean 
to tho Pacifao Advertisers can buy up the broad 
casting time of all the stations m a particular area of 
the United States It is mteiesting to notice that 
gramophone records are banned Mr .lames states 
that the total business turnover is about fave milium 
pounds a year The advertising companies take up 
about 60 per cent of tho total broadcosting tune 
They find that it pays to give excellent programmes 
A cereal company, for example, gives children’s 
programmes at breakfast tune, and some of tho 
largest companies give excellent classical programmes 
No charge is made for brotwlcosting church services 
In Great Britain, owing to the terms of the charter 
for the BBC, there is no advertising by radio 
The financial difficulties by which the Auatrahan 
Government is beset are acutely affectmg the position 
of the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research 
It appears mevitable that the erection of tho proposetl 
forest products laboratory m Sydney must be post 
poned and also that of a jomt administrative block 
(mcluding museum, lecture hall, and offices) for the 
entomology and plant industry divisions at Canberra 
The contract for the mam plant industry laboratories 
was, however, let before the present situation developed 
and the work will now go to completion Plans for 
the MoMaeter Laboratoiy for animal health m the 
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grounds of tho University of Sydney have been 
adopted and buildmg will shortly begin Tlie Darhng 
Laboratory for soil science, placed in juxtaposition 
to the Melrose Laboratory at the Waite Institute, 
Adelaide, will soon be ready for occupation While, 
therefore, it is apparent that the next two years will 
bo exceedingly diffitult for tho Council, with little 
or no prosfiect of anv extension of activity, there is 
reason to ho|Je that the main lines of work initiated 
during the past four years will not suffer a serious 
sot back A very encouraging fact is a decision just 
announced by the directors of the Commonwealth 
Bank to present a sum of £13,000 from tlio Rnial 
Credits Fund to the Council to enable it to <aiiy out 
certain projects which othoiwise woiilil have been 
abandoned, or at least seriously curtailed £10,000 
will be used in tho erection of a plant house at 
Canberra, and £3000 will provide for insectarios for 
tho study of blowfly and buffalo flv (Lyperoaia extgua) 
(iroblems 

In his hriday evening discourse, delivered at the 
Royal Institution on May 30, Hir llaiold Carpontei 
disc iissed the metal crystal When prepared by one 
of tho usual methods, metals and alloys consist of an 
aggregate of small allotiiomorphio crystals and contam 
from about one hundred thousand to several millions 
of crystals per cubic inch Their properties act ordingly 
arc the projiertics of aggregates and are therefore 
composite In all metals, howevei, the individual 
crystal is the unit of which tho aggregate is built It 
IS therefore tho simplest foim of metal From a 
scientdic point of view, tho study of individual metal 
crystals should jirocede that of aggregates This 
enables any paiticular property ot the metal crystal 
itself to be studied the only variable being its 
oneutation It is tho realisation of this fact which 
has given rise ui recent years to definite attemjits to 
prepare single metal crystals Succass has been 
achieved in three different ways (1) By the pro 
duction of the crystal from the vapour phase , 
(2) by its production from the liquid jihase (3) by 
conversion of the solid me tal in tho ordmary poly 
crystalline aggregate into a single crystal Each of 
these is an example of controUtAl crystallisation 
Ihe mechanical and physical properties of tho single 
metal crystal are, m the majority of coses, directional 
This fact IS more strikingly illustrated in tho mechanical 
tests, because the single crystal test piecce undergo 
distortion and assume new and striking forms In 
both categories, however, the properties of the smgle 
crystal differ from those of the crystal aggregate, 
depending upon its particular orientation Single 
crystal alloys have been mvestigated to a less extent 
but, in so far as evidence is available, it uidicates 
that the same holds for them Future research will 
involve tho controlled production of single crystals 
m particular orientations Such knowledge will form 
the basis of the scientific manufacture of metals and 
alloys possessing properties which can be specified 
with accuracy and certainty 

Wh are glad to see in the report of the Board of the 
Institute of Physics, adopted at the annual meetmg 
of the Institute on May 27, that the Journal of 
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ScitfUtfic JngtrumenU contmuea to make progress 
The Journal publishes many valuable articles ami is 
of decided service m the laboratory and the mstrument 
shop There is a special section devoted to laboratory 
and workshop notes, and an appeal is mmle for 
moreased contributions to this section from workers 
m laboratories, workshops, and drawing offices, etc 
The Journal is distributed to fellows at the cost of the 
Institute and to associates and registered students at 
the reduced price of I Off 6d per annum 

Dk W H EcotES, in the course of his presidential 
address, pointed out that the Institute of Physics 
was incorporated in 1920 in order to form into a pro 
fessionsl body all physicists interested m industrial 
applications Tramed physicists had provided so 
many ingenious and useful weapons of attack and 
defence during the War that there was every anticipa 
tion of their future importance m British industry 
during peace Until nearly the end of the War 
physicists who were occasionally called upon to enter 
the service of the State were officially classeil as 
‘ chemiste as the w ord ‘ physicist ’ hail not appeared 
in the oiflcial vocabulary , and those who had entered 
industry did so in the guise of ‘ engineers ’ The need 
for a professional Institute of Physics was evident 
The stability which the Institute has attamed after a 
life of ten years shows that the founders were justihed 
m their belief that the time had come to secure for 
physicists a position comparable with that of pro 
fessional workers in other departments of applied 
science and that an organisation was required to 
represent them Dr Eccles was re elected president 
and other officers appointed were as follows, in addi 
tion to a number of members of the Board not subject 
to election Vtce President, Dr R 8 Clay , Hon 
Treasurer, Major C E S Phillips , Hon Secretary, 
Prof A O Rankme , Non Official Members oj the 
Board, Prof J A Crowther and Sir Richard Gregory 
Thk appointment announced last week of Prof 
H R Robinson to the chair of physics at East London 
College, will strengthen the distinguished body of 
physicists already associated with the University of 
London, and East London College may be congratu 
lated on obtaining so distinguished a successor to Prof 
C H Lees, who is retiring shortly Prof Robinson 
was born on Nov 26, 1889 and studied at the 
University of Manchester, where he obtaineil the 
D 8c degree in 1917, and at the University of 
Combi idge, where he obtained the Ph D degree m 
1924 He has been lecturer (1912-14) and assistant 
director (1919-21) of the Physical Laboratories m the 
University of Manchester, Moseley Research Student 
of the Royal Society (1921-23), reader and Carnegie 
Teaching Fellow in the University of Edinburgh 
(1923-26) and since October 1926 professor of physics 
at University College, Cardiff He was elect^ a 
fellow of the Royal Society m 1929, and has published 
numerous papers on radio activity, X rays and 
atomic structure, and similar topics m the Proceedings 
of the Royal Society and the Philosophical Magatine 
In recent years various heavy metals either as 
salts or m colloidal solution have been recommended 
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for therapeutic purposes especially m the treatment 
of tuberculosis and of cancer The rationale of this 
treatment is the assumption that the pathological cells 
or tissues have a special affinity for a certain heavy 
metal, which thus exercises a direct toxic action on 
the abnormal cells in which it accumulates Thus the 
leail treatment for cancer introduced by Blair Bell 
was based on the assumption that cancer cells have a 
special affinity for load It is therefore of importance 
to have accurate data concerning the distribution of 
various heavy metals after injection mto an animal 
This problem is dealt with m a recent paper by G 
Hoveey and O H Wagner in which mice bearing a 
transplanted tumour received injections of small 
amounts of thorium, of lead, and of bismuth (Arch 
J exp PathologicaundPharmakologte,\o\ 149, p 336, 
1930) 

By the ingenious device of injecting a heavy metal 
together with its raihoactive isotope and makmg 
elettroscopic measurements with the ash of the various 
tissues. Prof Hevesy and Mr Wagner have overcome 
the difficulty of determining accurately the extremely 
minute quantities of the vanous metals which may bo 
present in the tissues The method is of an astonish 
ing ilelicacy since the amounts of tissue analysed were 
almost always less than 1 gin and the amount of 
metal found is given in units of 1/1000 of a milligram 
to the fourth decimal point The analyses show that 
neither thorium nor lead accumulates in the tumour 
cells If, therefore, lead has any therapeutic effect m 
cancer it must be an indirect one Bismuth, on the 
other hand, shows a striking selective acoumulation 
in tumour cells These may contain from hve to 
fifty times as much bismuth as the surrounding 
normal tissues This conhrms the observations of 
H Kahn (Klin Wchnschr , vol 6, p 2335, 1927), 
who has used bismuth jireparations in the treatment 
of cancer with, as he claims, encouraging results 

Less than four years ago, the Japanese Earthquake 
Investigation Committee, after more than thirty years 
of useful work, was transformed mto the Earthquake 
Research Institute, the sole object of which is the 
promotion of scientific inquiries (Natube, vol 119, 
p 676) The first volume of the Bulletin of the new 
Institute was published m 1926, and in each succeeding 
year two volumes have appeared, the lost pait of the 
seventh volume having lately reached us Some idea 
of the value of the new journal may be gathered from 
the fact that the seven volumes contain 106 papers, 
1704 jiages, and 198 plates In the first volume, all 
the papers were written in Japanese, but were pro 
vided with summaries in English or French Smee 
then, fortunately for European readers, the number 
of papers in their languages has greatly increased, 
until m 1929 two out of every three papers were 
printed m English, French, or German A welcome 
and very remarkable feature is the extraonlmary 
increase m the number of authors Up to 1923, 
the year of the great earthquake, 96 per cent of 
the papers in the Bulletin of the Earthquake In- 
vestigation Committee appeared under the name of 
Prof Omon In the new Bulletin there are papers 
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by 41 authors, twelve of whom are frequent contnbu 
tors While many writers continue to <leal with the 
Kwanto earthquake of 1923 and the Tango earth 
quake of 1927, almost the whole field of seismology 
IS covered Among the more important contributions 
may be mentioned the mathematical investigations 
on wave motion by K Sezawa, the time ciuvea of 
various earthquakes by T Matuzawa, the studies on 
the after shocks of the Tango earthquake by N Nasu, 
and the observations on the tilting of the ground 
before earthquakes by M lahimoto 

The Second International Confeienco of Benzole 
Producers mot m London on May 30 and 31 Dele 
gates were present from Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
hiance, Germany, Great Britain, Holland, Italy, 
Poland, and Spam, and they were received by the 
president. Sir David Miino Watson, president of the 
National Benzole Association The Conference was 
opened by a speech of welcome by M H Laurain, 
president of the International Conference of Benzole 
Proilucers Sir David Milne Watson in his address 
outlined the remaikable progress which has boon 
made m the production of benzole during recent years, 
piincipally in Great Britain and Germany Five 
papers were read at the Conference dealing with motor 
fuels for high compression engines, resin formation in 
motor sjunts, estimation of gum in motor benzoles, 
the European benzole market {losition, aiul sales organi 
sation, respectively These wore followed by a kine 
matograph film showing what has been done to ex 
ploit British produceil benzole in Great Britain The 
Conference concluded with a visit to the distribution 
depots, research stations, and various transport woik 
shops of the National Benzole Company, Limited 

Mk C C Patebsou, director of the Ilesearch 
Laboratories of the General Electric Company, Ltil , 
Wembley has been nominated for election as president 
of the Institution of Electrical Engmeeis in succession 
to Sir Thomas Puives, whose term of office ends on 
Sept 30 next 

At a recent session of the Council of the League of 
Nations, the Health Committee of the T^iague was 
reconstituted for a further three years Sir George 
Buchanan, senior medical officer. Ministry of Health, 
has boon reappointed a member, and Dame Janet 
M Campbell, also of the Ministry of Health, is a new 
member 

We are mformeil that the Secretary of State for 
Scotland has appointed Sii WilMhm E Whyte to bo 
chairman of the Scottish Advisory Committee on 
Rivers Pollution Prevention m succession to the late 
Sir John R Findlay, Bart , of Aberlour Sir William 
has been a member of the Advisory Committee smoe 
Its mception The Secretary of State has also ap 
pointed Mr David N MacKey, of Messrs MecKay, 
Paterson, and Chalk, solicitors, Glasgow, to fill the 
vacancy on the Committee caused by the ileatli of 
Sir John Findlay ^ 

The Council of the Institution ot Civil Engineers 
has recently made the followmg awards m respect of 
papers read and discussed at the ordinaiy meetings 
durmg the session 1929-30 Telford Gold Medals to 
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Messrs David Anderson (London) and B B Hoskew 
(Weston super Mare) , a Watt Gold Medal to Mr 
A E L Chorlton (London) , Telford Premiums to 
Mr W T Everall (Lahore) , Prof E G Coker 
(London) Messrs G L Groves (Croydon), R C 
Bristow (Cochin), E T Ward (Suluia, Roumama) , 
Gerald I ocey (Bombaj), K W S Ihompson (bhef- 
fiold), and R h Hmdmarsh (Newc astle on Tyne) 

The second Danul Guggenheim gold medal foi 
notable ai hievements m aeiunantics has boon awarded 
to Dr Ludwig Prandtl, of the University ol ( iottingen, 
“for pioneer and cioativo woik in the thooiy of 
oerodynamms ” The hist awaiel of tho Guggenheim 
Modal was mode to Orville Wright a year ago, and 
tho modal was prosenteil to him in Washington on 
Ajiril 8 III connexion with tho celebration of tho 
fiftieth unniveisarj of the Ameiican Society ot 
Mechanic al Engmoeis The medal is awarded by a 
corporation consisting of rt prosen tat ives ot the 
Amorioan Soiioty of Mechanical rngincois and the 
Society of Automotive Engineers, with fiie lepre 
sentativos of toieign engmcoring bodies, one each in 
England hiancc Gi rnmny, Italy, and Japan 

A CLBABANCP list (No 177) of books on entomology, 
geology, mineralogy, and general zoology, including 
mammalia invertebrates, and ornithology, has just 
been issueil bv Messrs Dulau and Co , Ltd , 32 Old 
Bowl Street, W 1 Ncaily 700 items are listed 

Apilications are invited for the following appoint 
mints, on or before the dates mentioned — Two 
vetermary surgeons imder tho South West Africa 
Administration — The Secretary, Office ot the High 
Commissioner for the Union of South Africa, Trafalgar 
Square, WC2 (June 11) A teacher of mining and 
allieil subjects at tho Doncaster Technical College — 
The Secretary, Education Offices, Doncastei (June 
14) An agricultural economist m tho Department 
of Agriculture, Konya - The Private Secretaiy 
(Appointments), Colonial Office 2 Richmoml Ter 
raie, Whitehall, bWl (June 16) A jtinioi olficir 
in the wood technology section of the Forest Pro 
ducts Research Laboratory, Princes Risborough 
The Secretary, Dejiartment ot Scientific and In 
dustnal Research, 16 Old Oueen Sticet, S W I (Juno 
16) A lecturer m tho Department of Mechanical 
Eiiginoormg of the Borough Polytechnic — The Prm 
cipal Borough Polytechnic, SFl (June lb) An 
assistant organise! for dairy husbandry under the 
Wilts County Council — The t’lork of tho County 
Council, Coimtt Offices, Trowbridge (June 18) A 
physicist in tho Forest Products Research Labora 
tory, Piinces Risborough - Tho Secretary, Depart 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research, 16 
Old Queen Street, S W 1 (Jime 19) A jiart time 
lecturer in philosophy and logic at Birkbeck Col 
lego- — ^The Secretary, Birkbeck College, Fetter 
Lane, E C 4 (.Tune 20) A full time teaclior of 
science- principally chemistry' and botany— at the 
Shrewsbury Technical College -The Clerk to the 
Cominittoe of Management of the College, Guildhall, 
Sbrew'sbury (June 21) An advisory officer m glass- 
house work and market gardening under the Kent 
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Education Committee — The Agricultural Organiser, 
Springfield, Maidstone (June 21) An assistant for 
bulb research at the Agricultural Institute and Ex 
penmental Station, Kirton, Lmes — The Principal, 
Agricultural Institute, Kirton, near Boston, Lines 
(June 21) An mstruotor m building for the Govern 
ment Technical Schools, Uganda-— C A (T), The 
Secretary, Board of Education, Whitehall, S W 1 , 
Scottish candidates, (C A ), The Secretary, Scottish 
Education Department, Whitehall, 8 W I (June 23) 
A pathologist to the Cancer Hospital — -The Secretary, 
Cancer Hospital, hulham Road, SW3 (June 23) 
An assistant in the botany and pharmacy department 
of the Dundee Technical College — The Secretary, 
Technical College, Bell Street, Dundee (June 23) 
An engineering workshop instructor at the Technical 
College, Port Elizabeth— G H Penney and Co , 23 
Lime Street, ECS (Juno 24) A full time secretary 
of the Universities Bureau of the British Empire — 
The Secretary, Universities Bureau, 60 Russell 
Squaie, WCl (June 26) Two senior timber 
assistants in the Forest Utilisation Circle, Burma— 
The Secretary to the High Commissioner tor India, 
General Department, India House, Aldwych, W C 2 
(June 30) Two assistants on the higher technical 
staff of the Science Museum, one in the industrial 
engineering and manufactures department and one 


m the mechanical engmeermg, land transport and 
construction department — The Director and Secre 
tary, Science Museum, South Kensmgton, 8 W 7 
(July 4) Probationary assistant engineers m the 
engmeermg department of the Post Office — The 
Secretary, Civil Service Commission, Burlmgton 
Gardens, W 1 (July 10) A lecturer in oheu’ge of 
tlie Department of Zoology of the Natal Univer 
sity College— The Registrar, Natal Umvorsity Col- 
lege, Pietermaritzburg, South Africa (Sept 24) A 
lecturer m mathematics in the University of 
Readuig — ^The Registrar, University, Reading A 
teacher of electrical engmeermg at the Watford 
Technical School — The Principal, Technical School, 
Watford A secretary of the Institution of Engineers 
and Shipbuilders m Scotland— The Institution of 
Engineers and Shipbuilders in Scotland 39 Elmbank 
Crosient, Glasgow C 2 A chief engmeor for the 
Manchester Steam Users’ Association — The President 
of the Manchester Steam Users’ Association, 20 Quay 
Street, Manchester A chemical laboratory assistant 
in the Experimental Department of the Fine Cotton 
Spinners’ and Doublers’ Association, Ltd —The Chief 
of the Department, Rock Bank, Bollington, nr 
Macclesfield A woman lecturer in botany and 
chemistry at the Studley Agricultural College— The 
Principal, Studley Agricultural College, W arwickshire 


Our Astronomical Column 


Comets —Comet 1930d (Schwassmann Wachmann), 
discovered at Bergodorf on May 2, is mterestmg foi 
the near aiijiroaoh that it makes to the earth early this 
month It 18 evidently a periodic comet and Prof 
Yamamoto asks that a lookout should be kept for 
possible meteors fiom it He gives Jimo 9 for the 
middle of the shower, and x HercuJis as the radiant 
iKimt No accurate orbit is yet to hand, but the 
followmg by Dr A C D Crommehn, from observe 
tions on May 2, 12, 22, suffices to give some idea of it 
T 1930 June 14 060 UT 
w 192° 4' 7') 

U 76 69 19 1930 0 

t 17 3b 32 I 

0 43 47 17 

logo 0 61661 
logo 0 00617 
Period 6 9666 y 

The elements do not appear to resemble those of any 
comet previously observed 
Another comet, 1930 e, was discovered by Mr 
Forbes at Cape Town on the mommg of May 31 , it 
was of the mnth magnitude , its position was B A 
23>i 46™, South Deel 33° 38' , daily motion 4' west, 
24' north It is too far south to be ol^rved m England 
It is Mr Forbes’ third discovery , m November 1928 
he foimd a comet that had already been observed m 
1818 and 1873, and m 1929 he found a periodic comet 
not previously observed 

The Large Fireball of May i6 — A. considerable 
number of observations have been received of this 
object, but they are nearly all by casual spectators of 
such phenomena and therefore imperfect and m some 
oases erroneous There is no doubt, however, as to 
the splendour of the object, though it appeared in the 
evening twilight when very few stars were perceptible 
Descriptions have come from Lancashire, Yorkshire, 
and other counties, and many mterestuig notes have 
been sent from South Wales The fireball had a long 
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flight from east to west over the central region of 
England onwards to the Irish Sea, and it ajmarently 
vanished when it reached the Irish coast Pursuing 
a course of more than 200 miles, its height declined 
from 65 miles to 43 miles at a velocity of about 26 
miles per second Several observers thought it was 
comparable in size with the moon, but this would 
make the object about a mile m diameter, whereas if 
the effects of glare and flame are eliminated the actual 
size would be probably about 1 or 2 feet The radiant 
point was in Scorpio or Ophiuchiis, and it is quite 
remarkable that this region supplies many firebaus at 
various periods of the year and particularly in the 
spring months of May and Juno The great meteor 
of Dec 3, 1929, apparently emanated from the same 
region of sky, but the data were not absolutely 
trustworthy 

The Oldest Known Star Catalogue — Most text books 
state that Hipparchus was the first to draw up a oata 
logue of stars, but it appears that m this, as in many 
other respects, the East anticipated the West The 
Memoirt of the College of Scwnce of Kyoto Vmveratty, 
vol 13, No 1, contam a p^er by Joe Meta on the 
Chmese catalogue of Shih Snen, which he dates at 
about 360 b C , or two centuries before Hipparchus 
It 18 m 120 volumes, which contam a large admixture 
of astrology , this appears to have been one of the 
mam motives of early celestial observations , but it 
had the good effect of causmg careful records of phono 
mena to be preserved The zodiac is divided mto the 
28 lunar mansions, 62 northern astensms, and 38 
southern ones The identification of the stars gave 
much trouble, which was mcieased by numerous 
copyists’ errors m the MSS The paper desonbes the 
method of dating the catalogue, which was mamly 
done from the recorded decimations of the stars, and 
closes with the list of astensms, which gives the Clunese 
names and their meanings, also the extent of each 
The measures are in Chmese degrees, of which there 
are 8661 to ciroumferenoe 
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Research Items. 

Atmospheric Pollution — The Report recently pub thnn in the corresponding segment of smaller species 
lished for the year endmg March 1928 of the Atmo- previously used In the suprapharyngeal ganglion 
spheric Pollution Research Committee of the Depart one pair of nerves is associate with more than twioe 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research is a quarto as many cells than the pair of nerves in the ventral 
pt^phletof 68 pages, 40ofwhichareoccupied by tobies ganglion Mr Teruhei Hino, who reared his worms 
The majority of the records are obtained by moans of a from eggs, states that the gaseous metabolism in 
glazed earthenware or glass funnel on the sides of which Pherettma commun%smma bears a direct relation to 
solid particles from the air deposit themselves and the body surface, and the carbon dioxide production 
are washed by ram into a bottle placed below Each per sq cm per hour is constant during the greater 

month the contents of the bottle are analysetl and the part of the growing period When the sexual organs 

tons of deposit per square mile oaliulatod Rochdale begin to develop the rate rapidly increases, to fall 
has 13 of these gauges, London 11, and Glasgow 9 again after the breeding period 
At Rochdale one gauge is placed at the centre of the 

town and the others within n mile of the centre The Mynopoda of the Swiss National Park - Dr W 
average deposit per month is 33 tons per square mile, Bigler m an elaborate memoir has described the 
of which 15 tons are soluble London has one station Mynopoda Diplopoda m the region of the bwiss 
at which the deposit is about as heavy as that at the National Park (“ Die Diplopodanfauiia des Schwei 

worst of tho Rochdale stations, but stations at K«w zorischen Nationaljiarks ” Ergebnisse dor wissen 

and Victona Paik reduce its average to about 70 schafthchon Untorsucbiing des schweizer National 
per cent of the Roihdale average Glasgow has no parks, herausgegeben von der Kommissionen der b 
station at which the deposit reaches 70 per lent of the N G zur wissenschaftlicho Erforsohung des National 
worst London and Rochdale stations and its average parkos, December 1928 (1929)) This is specially a 
IS about 72 per cent of the Rochdale average Rotliarn study m distribution and m the region which embraces 
sted, Southport, and Kingston upon Thames get about various habitats including much high laud, we find a 
a tliiKl of the average Rochdale deposit largo number of Myriopods belonging to the groups 

recoidod Besides tho actual National Park reserva 

Chinese Mammals — Since no attempt has yet been tions, neighbouring localities wore also studied for 
made to compile a list of all tho mammals found in comparison Each genus and species is carefully 
China, N Gist (loo has mode a praiseworthy and useful described with details which affect their systematic 
effort to gather together, without detailed specific position, especially tho auxiliary copiilatory apparatus 
revision, the records which so far have been made of the male, which is of considerable mqxirtanco in 
(Pekinq bo< Nat Ihit liull,\o\ 4, ji 49, 1910) In classification Many species are found so far up as 
the ciri iimstances, the list cannot be regarded as 2800 metres, those from the greatest heights belonging 
perfect, but its value is obvious as a groundwork upon to the Julidai and Ascosponnophora Between 1300 
which future mvostigations of the mammalian fauna metros and 2800 metros tho maxunum occurs at about 
can be based The list, which ineludes subspecies, 2100 metres, tho womiland limit bouig at 2200 metres 
gives one or two references to literature in each case Tho largest numbers belong to the Gloinerid», which 
and states the provenance It covers 42 pages and range from 1460 metres to 2700 metres, and the Tulidas 
comprises round about 700 speties and sub species (having tho wulest range), from 1300 meties to 2800 

metros Tho work is of much mtorest and greatly 

External Parasites of British Birds -A short but extends our knowledge of distribution and habitat of 
useful paper by R S Bagnall and W Hall, written in the Diplopoda 
1912 and only now imblished (apfiarently without 

further oditii^) gives a list of mailophaga idontifieil Australian Fisheries — A map of the fisbeiies of 
from some British birds ( I asculum. May 1930) Australia, prepared bv the Dovolopinent and Migra 
1 ifteen sjiecies of birds are dealt with here and tho tion f'omniission for the information of the members 
neeil for tho examination of their hco is apparent m of tho Australian Iishenes Conference, has recently 
the nineteen species which are recorded for the first been issued by the Australian ( Jovemmont Several 
time as British, while species from the fulmar petrel attempts have been made to discover suitable trawling 
and the little auk are now to the fauna 6f Europe grounds around tho coast espooially in tho south, and 
It 18 a remarkable and significant fact that tho hce the jiositions of these exjiloiations have been indicated 
from these two British birds belong to species which by coloured signs The must irajiortant work of the 
liave hitherto been found only on related species on kind was that cloiie by tho Federal Investigation Ship 
the Californian coast Endeavour between 1909 and 1913, but it was not 

continued after the imfortutiate loss of that ship A 

Researches on Earthworms —Pflerefi/na is a genus senes of notes is printed on the map containing in 
of earthworms much used for experunental study in fonnation on tho present position of tho fishing indus 
Japan In tho Sotence Reports of ike T6hohu Itmtenal try m Austraha, and these notes, used in conjunction 
Vnwemty (Fourth Series (Biology) Sendai, Japan, with the map itself, give a clear indication of what has 
vol 4, No 4, December 1929) there are two jiapers already been done and of the developments which are 
on this subject, the first by Hideorai Tuge, “ On immediately called for The maji, which m addition 
the Number of (Ganglion Cells in the Suprapharyngeal to fishery information gives isotherms showing air 
Ganglion and m the XXX Ventral Ganglion of the temperatures over the land, as well as sea tempera 
earthworm Pherettma megascohdundea (Goto and tures, has been well reproduced by the Hydrographic 
Hatoi) ” , the second by Tenihei Hmo, on “ Carbon Branch of the Navy Office at Melbourne 
Dioxide Production m relation to the Growth of 

Body of earthworm Pherettmo eorMn.uusssvma Goto Standardisation of a Plate Method of Counting Soil 
et Hatoi ” Pkereivma megascoUdtotdu measures Actinomyces — The study of the Actmomyces group 
H feet when fully extended and is well adapted for of micro orgeunsniB is as yet m its mfancy, but enough 
experunental study It was found that the number of is already known to indicate that these fun^ play a 
ganghon cells m segment XXX was considerably larger very signihoant rdle m Nature — either as injurious 
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parasites to animals and plants, or as beneficial 
saprophytes which help to break down complex 
orgamc matter to humus in the soil It is m the latter 
rfile that a special interest now attaches to them 
One of the greatest difficulties m estimating the 
activities of the Actinomyces m the soil has been 
that of countmg their numbers, smoe no two of the 
cultuie media m general use yield results which are 
at all comparable Messrs M Ganeuha Rao and 
V ISubrahmanyan (Jour Ind Inst iSci , vol 12A, 
part 18, pp 2^3 273) have done mycology a great 
service m comparing the variable counts obtamed 
by tho use of a considerable number of standard 
media, and in evolving a new synthetic media which 
gives maximum and consistent results This is the 
type of problem which by reason of its laborious ond 
unimaginative character is usually avoided by research 
workers Its results, though simple, are often of more 
fundamental service to science than those of more 
spectacular problems, and we congratulate tho authors 
on having earned the present one to a succes'-ful 
conclusion 

Cotton Yield and the Flowering Curve — Mr N W 
Barntt has an interesting discussion of the possible 
correlation between the prodvKtion of flowers by the 
rotton plant and its subseejuent produttion of cotton 
m the Empire Cotton Grounnq ketnew vol 7, April 
1930 He points out that Egyptian workers on cotton 
have a general impiession that the ideal plant should 
have a steep and narrow flowering curve, so as to 
ensure an early crop capable of being picked almost 
in one operation ‘ This belief appears to be based 
chiefly on the fear of the pink boll worm, notwith 
standing tho fact that Williams in 1920 showed con 
cliisively that the increase m the boll worm always 
kept pace with the growth of the crop” Barntt 
examines some yields given by H Brown for two 
new strains of cotton grown side by side in four 
different localities in Ufiper Egypt Both strains 
give identical flowering curves which are very different 
m the different localilios, and in both stiains the 
broad flat flowering curve is definitely superior to 
the short steep curve Barntt suggests very reason 
ably that this is because, with the steep flowering 
curve, most flowers open on the same dav, ami if 
these bolls afterwards ripen, such bolls are coin|)et 
mg more intensely for tho available carbohydrates, 
with, as a result, some staivation of tho developmg 
lint 

Cultivation of the Castor Oil Plant - Castor oil with 
Its capacity for remaining liquid at low t«m|>eratures 
whilst It retains its high visi osity at high temperatures, 
has proved of great value as a lubricant m intomal 
combustion engines, and esiiecially in aeioplane 
engiiies It is also used in the ilye imlustry, in the 
manufacture of Turkey red, whilst the pure cokl- 
ilrawn oil, which is free from the poisonous ncm 
containeil in the seeils, is of course employed in 
medicine as a purgative Its usefulness as a lubricant, 
particularly, points to an extension of its employment, 
and though the plant is scheduled in parts of New 
South Wales and Queensland as a ‘ noxious weed ’, 
there is probably good reason, m many tropical and 
sub tropical regions, to consider carefully the possi 
bdities of Rmnus communis as a crop The plant is 
singularly variable m cultivation, yielding profusely 
m some ])Iacea, whilst in aiiparently similar situations 
nearby, it maj^^e very disappointuig The suit 
ability of the j^Eftt for unused pieces of land, on the 
borders of cultivation, m refuse neaps and other waste 
spots, together With the ease with which the seed can 
be collected, make it almost an ideal crop for the 
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small cultivator, or as a catch crop m permanent 
cultivation, provided that local conclitions provide a 
good market for comparatively small quantities of 
seed The habit of growth and methml of cultivation 
of the plant, together with methods of oil extraction, 
etc , are dealt with fully in an article in the BvUetin 
of the Imperial Institute, vol 28, No 1, 1930 At 
present, India is the chief source of the woild’s com 
mercial supply of castor oil, but instead of the pnmi 
tive mothml of expressing the oil used in India, the 
seeds are tending more and more to be exported, 
especially to England and America Brazil is also 
exporting both castor seed and oil 

Japanese Tectonics — In the Jap Jour Oeol and 
Oeog Trans , 7, No 1, 1929, S Yehara publishes the 
results of nine years’ study of the geology and tectonics 
of Shikoku together with a beautifully printed geo 
logical map of the island and a map of the Japanese 
Islands illustrating tectonic movements during the 
Cauiozoic The dominant fracture belt is the ‘ Median 
tectonic line ’ which came into existence iii south 
west Jajian about the close of the Tnassic All the 
pre Tertiary rocks have been aftecteil by mo\ ements 
exortoil from tho north (Lower Tnassic and post 
Jurassit) The iioith east-south west trend lines of 
the Cauiozoic are referred to the ‘ pen Setouchi ’ 
movement The trend lines of Kyushu and the 
Riu km festoon are similarly referr^ to the ‘ pen 
lunghai ’ movement Tho two arcs cross in the 
extreme south west of Japan and in the straits between 
Kyushu and Korea To the west and north the trend 
lines are very different In addition to the volcanic 
line of the Bonin Islands, there are tho mountain 
ranges of Abukuma and Kitakaini (in the north of 
the mam island) and of Hidaka (in Hokkaido) All 
these extend north north west to south south east 
The horizontal pressure resjionsiblo for the movements 
IS regarded as havuig come from the east, that is, from 
the Pacific, and is referred to the ' pen Tuscarora ’ 
movement 

Investigation of Electrolytic Dissociation by the 
Raman Effect - A paper by Dr I H Rao m the May 
number of the Proceedings of the Rogal Rocuti/ gives 
fuither details of his work on the Raman spectra of 
nitric acid A moflihed form of Pi of R W Wood’s 
apparatus was emjiloyed, and both the origin of the 
ten sets of Raman lines established, and the relative 
intensities of a number of the satellites measured by 
means of a microphotometer, to obtain quantitative 
information about the numbers of NO, ions and 
uiidissociatod UNO, molecules responsible for the 
scattering The change in tho degree of dissociation 
with progressive dilution could then be followed on 
the aHsumjition that the intensity of the scattered 
light at 4667 A was proportional to the nuinbei of 
free ions present Extension of this work should 
permit of a decision between the alternative theories 
of complete dissociation at all dilutions and progressive 
dissociation with increasing dilution, at least in the 
case of this particular strong electrolyte 

Liberation of Electrons by Positive Ions — A form 
of apparatus for mvestigating the liberation of 
electrons from metal surfaces by positive ions is 
dom nbed by M L E Oliphant m the May number of 
the Proceedings of the Royal Society The problem 
18 complicated by the fact that the most convenient 
source ot ions, an electric arc in gas at rather low 
pressure, must be in direct connexion with the 
chamber m which the ions are made use of, and the 
latter must be kept at very low pressure, so that 
differential pumping must be employed In Dr 
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Ohphant s work the lona were drawn from a helnim 
arc through a positive ion sheath ou to an auxiliary 
electrode, which collected most of them, but allowed 
a few to pass through a small hole to a second chamber 
There they were sorted out from metastable atoms, 
given the desired speed, and allowed to impinge on a 
target The electrons set free from the latter wore 
analysed by a retarding held, or magnetically, the 
8> stem of electrodes iisecl m the second method being 
particularly ingenious and delicately mounted Dr 
Ohphant has obtained a considerable volume of 
\aluable data, and has been able to show, in a second 
communication in conjunction with Mr P B Moon, 
that all essential features of his results agree well with 
ourient ideas of the electrical structure of metallic 
surfaces 

Electrometric Hydrogen Ion Measurements - Meas 
uiements of the hydrogen loii concontiation of solii 
tions are being recognised as of increasing importance 
not only in many fields of research but also in neatly 
every industry To those who have not vet installed 
an eleotroinetric apjiaratus for this piirjioso the ( am 
bridge Instrument Company’s new list (No 108) of 
instruments will be welcome as a guide to the selection 
of a suitable equipment The general designs are 
along well tiled lines and the following comments 
refer only to the more novel features The potentio 
meter recommended for the highest accuracy has a 
selector switch so that measurements on three cnfferent 
solutions can be carneii out in rapid succession For 
more general and industrial work theie are two self 
contained portable potentiometers embodying Ibii 
pivot galvanometers with standardisation from either 
the galvanometer itself or, in Mr 8 W C’olo s pattern, 
from a Weston standaril coll built into the instrument 
The second pattern may be used with eithei a dry 
battery or an acrumulatoi and has additional scales 
giving temperature corrections and direct readings of 
pH values Di P T Kerndge s gloss electrode outht 
with a Lindeniann electrometer has advantages where 
only small amounts of solution are available or where 
the hydrogen and quinhyilrone electrcKlos are disturbed 
by oxidation or rodiii tion A recording potentiometei 
111 conjunction with double quinhydrone electrodes is 
used to record pH values automatically euid to give 
audible warnings when critical values are reached 
The list includes a biief discussion and bibliography 
of typical industnal and roseaich apjilicatioiis 

Formation of Iron Pentacarbonyl — By thooxainiiia 
tion of the contents of a steel cylinder < oiitaining 
compressed coal gas whith has been standing since 
1899, Friend aricl Vallance found that » onsidorablo 
amounts of iron peiitacaihonvl lofCO)* had been 
jiroducod The pressure of the gas was probably 
between 60 atin and 80 atm The observations are 
recorded m the April number of the Journal of the 
Chemical Society , other recent rpoarches noticed in 
Nature also diow that smalf^ quantities of iron 
carbonyl may be formed from carbon monoxide under 
pressure in steel cylinders during a period of a few 
weeks 

Chlorides of Sulphur — Attention has been directed 
m previous notes to the investigations of Lowry and 
his collaborators on the chlorides of sulphur, the 
compounds 8.C1,, SCI,, SCI,, and 8,C1, having been 
described Tne researches have been extended by 
Lowry and Jessm, m the April number of the Journal 
of the Chemical Society, in which meaauremewts of tJie 
dielectric constants of sulphur chloride tauxtures over 
a range of composition from monoohloruie to chlorine 
and from room temperature down to the freezing 
Vomts are described The isothermals for the liquids 
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confirm the existence of sulphur dichloride but do 
not show any inflection corresponding with the 
tetrachloride, oven at - 60° The dielectric constants 
of the solids, however, show a jironounced maximum 
at the tomposition of the tetrachloride, indicating, 
in agreement with jirovioiis work, that tins tom 
{Kiiitid exists in the solid state 

Structure of Strychnine and Brucine —In the 
Bakeiiaii Lecture deliveied before the Royal Society 
on May 29 Prof Robert Robinson Waynflete pro 
lessor of chemistry in the University of Oxford dis 
cussed the experimental evidence whith is available 
tor the ilovelopnient of structural formula foi the 
highly complex molecules of the alkaloids strychnine 
and its dimethoxy deiivative hiucme From a study 
of the products of electrolytic and i atalytK rotlui tion, 
of nitiation ami oxidation, and sti on, it has been 
possible to thaw numerous contlusions which go fai 
to establish the orientation of the various groupings 
in the two molecules Thus strychnine, which 
possesses tho molecular formula ajijioars 

to be a polycyclic compound, which contains (a) an 
ethylene linkage, (6) an etheiii oxygen atom, which 
IS almost coitamly a member of a hetorocyflic ring, 
(c) a tertiary basic nitrogen atom, (d) a cyclic amide 
group ,>N CO CH, — , in which tho mtiogen atom 
forms part of another heterwyolic ring, and (f) a 
bonzenoid ring, to which fins second nitrogen atom is 
directly attached It is this aromatic nui lens which 
carries the two inethoxyl groups in the molecule of 
hrueme A structural formula exjirossiiig tho ascei 
tamed facts with a high degree of probability is given 
m Prof Robinson s pajier 

Inductive Interference in Telephone Circuits -The 
troubles thot arise owing to the iiidiictivo intoiferenco 
of {lower transmission lines with telephone circiiits 
wore discussed by Colonel Sir T F Purvos, the 
engineer to the Post Office, m an interesting speech 
at Sheffield on Fob 19 to tho local section of the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers He mentioned 
that tho Comite C’onsultatif International des Com 
muiiK ations T614phomquo8 k Crande Distance (C C I ) 
has for some time been studying how to {irotoct 
coinmiinication diciiits both from induotivo inter 
ference and from elei trolytio action due to neigh 
bouring power lines Ihe U C I has issued a sot of 
guiding rules to minimise indiictivo intoiferenco and 
to fix limits for the maximum disturbance jierinissible 
There were, however, several oiitstandmg prohleriis 
which were being investigated by another inter 
national body, tho Commission Mixte Intcrnationalo 
(C M I ) The most irnjiortaiit problem at the jirt sent 
time IS the ilangerous iiuluotive effects wliuh occur 
in communication circuits when a fault arises on a 
high tension transmission hue Acoustic shock ’ is 
generally caused when a voltage sufficiently high to 
operate tho lightning protectors (abiHit 360 volts) is 
mduced m the two wires of tho telepliono circuit 
The lightning protectors which are on each side of the 
circuit do not act simultaneously Tho charge conse 
quently passes through the operator’s set and the 
diaphragm of the telephone receiver is brought into 
violent contact with the pole pieces The ear of the 
listener can be {permanently damaged m this way 
Even if it IS not, frequent disturbance of this kind 
affects the nerves of listeners In the case of operators, 
the loss of morale is often so serious that oontinueii 
work becomes impossible Sir Thomas Purves stated 
that m Germany and America the trouble due to this 
cause IS very serious The British Post Office has 
adopted 300 volts as the maximum permissible in 
duced longitudinal voltage possible in a circuit, but 
it IS very difficult to precuct by computation 
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The Physical Society’s Discussion on Magnetism 


rpHE diacussjon on magnetism organised by the 
-L Physical Society and held on May 23, at the 
Impeiial College of Science and Technology, admirably 
illustrates the thesis that with advancing knowledge 
our concepts of a particular region of Nature, even 
though they may serve to correlate a wider range of 
phenomena, become less clear out and more diffuse 
and difficult to follow 

When Sir Alfred Ewmg formulated his magnetic 
models, our knowledge (in great measure due to his 
own happih conceived experiments) was confined 
mainly to the properties of the ferro magnetic elements, 
and that knowledge could be subsumed under certain 
relatively simple concepts Sir Alfred, in his opening 
address, reminded us that his own model, though not 
to be regarded as anything more than a piece of svm 
holism, could still assist in clearing our views con 
ceniing certain ferro magnetic properties He illus 
trated this position by instancing a criticism of the 
model made by Swinburne, who pointed out that its 
behaviour indicated the unlikely condition of a zero 
hysteresis loss m a revolving field strong enough to 
produce saturation Though the fact has almost 
escaped notice, experiments by Baily on the hvsteresis 
loss in a revolving field have shown that the loss 
increases with increasing hold strength to a maximum 
and then does fall almost to zeio when the field is 
strong enough to produce saturation 

About the beginning of this century, Curie’s investi 

f atinns, developing the fundamental observations of 
'araday ha<l resulted m the well known generahsa 
tions that the mass susceptibility of a diamagnetic was 
independent of the temperature, and of a para 
magnetic vaned inversely as the absolute temperature 
The concept of the magneton was shadowed forth so 
far back as the eighteen seventies by Weber, in a 
model identical with that of simple electron theory, 
save that the rflles of the electncities are reversed 
Weiss gave the name to a fundamental unit of mag 
netic moment obtained from a study of the mass 
susceptibility per gtam atom, and a knowledge of 
Avogadro’s number, the number of atoms in the 
gram atom Such atomic magnetic moments were 
always found to be integral multiples of a fundamental 
quantity, the Weiss magneton, 18 54 x lO"** 

It IS easy to calculate by the classical laws, the 
magnetic moment of the magnet competent to produce 
the field due to an electron revolving in a circular 
orbit about a central nucleus Wnting down the 
angular momentum of the circulating electron, taking 
the ratio of the magnetic moment to the angular 
momentum, and in terms of the (luantum theory 
assuming the angular momentum to be an integral 
multiple of hjir, we easily find in the simplest case 
that the magnetic moment of the Bohr magneton is 
ke/4irm, which, by substitution of known values, gives 
the magnetic moment of the Bohr magneton as almost 
exactly five times that of the Weiss magneton The 
properties of a ' ring ’ electron, in which the revolving 
charge, instead of being concentrated at a point, is 
uniformly distributed over a thin anchor nng, have 
from time to time been discussed, and it is interesting 
to note that some of Schrddinger’s recent results are 
strictly analogous to those obtained for this ring type 
of magneton 

Langevm’s classical paper of 1006 gave a basis for 
Cline’s experimental generalisations concerning the 
behaviour with temperature of dia and paramajmetic 
bodies Aganftm appeal is made to classical methods 
The electron orbit behaves as a magnet and possesses 
a magnetic moment It is possible that, for a given 
molecule, these orbital moments give no resultant 
magnetic moment The application of a field which 
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nses from zero to some final value, H, will cause a 
change in the magnetic moment which can bo oalou- 
lated on the assumption that an electromotive force is 
induced m the orbit, measured by the rate of change of 
the flux through it It is not difficult to show that 
this change is negative In a paramagnetic gas we 
have to deal with molecules which have a resultant 
magnetic moment, and, assuming an initial random 
distribution of the axes of these magnets, it may be 
sliown that the application of a magnetic field results 
in the development of a magnetic moment gmng a 
mass susceptibility varying inversely as the absolute 
temjieratiire 

So fai the effect of any mutual molecular interaction 
has been neglected, but if, following Weiss, we assume 
the existence of a moleculai field proportional always 
to the intensity of magnetisation, 1, so that the total 
field IS (H + Nl), we then obtain for the mass snscepti 
bility the modified Cune law, which makes the 
susceptibility inversely proportional, not to T, but to 
(T-e) But considerations of the Zeeman effect 
show that Langevin’s original treatment of para 
magnetism remiires serious modification, inasmuch as 
we find that only certain discrete values can be assumed 
by the lesolutes, m the field direction, of the atomic 
magnetic moments, and in order to resolve the diffi 
culties of the situation it is necessary to endow the 
electron with an intrinsic spin and a magnetic moment 

These elementary considerations and many more 
points of importance m modem theory are developed 
m the contributions made to the discussion by Di 
E C Stoner and by Prof H S Allen 

Prof C U Darwin discussed the polarisation of the 
electron The quantisation of the electronic orbit 
leaves unexplained certain hner phenomena which 
are oovereil by mving the electron itself an intrinsic 
spin, and now with the development of wave mechanics 
comes the notion that the electron can be considered 
as a |>olarieed wave Pi of Darwin considered m some 
detail the possibihtv of observing directly the magnetic 
moment of a free electron, as distinguished from the 
indirect verification observeil by loading the electron 
with the tore of a silver atom and subjecting the 
stream of atoms to the action of a non umforrn 
magnetic field as in the expenments of Gerlach and 
Stem 

Bohr has suggested that anv experiment of this 
tyjie earned out on streams of free electrons would 
necessarily give negative results, as the electrons 
would have uncertainties of position and speed which 
would blot out any systematic effect which wo might 
hope to obtain Prof Darwin disagrees with tins 
conclusion, based as it is on the assumption that the 
behaviour of the polansed electrons is observed by 
one magnetometer, whereas a survey of the magnetic 
field by several magnetometers may enable us to 
overcome the uncertainty 

Mr W Sucksmith discussed some difficult experi 
ments on the measurement, for ferro and para 
magnetics, of the gyrbmagnetic ratio — the ratio of the 
magnetic moment of the magneton to its angular 
momentum — a knowledge of which leads to an esti 
mate of the Land6 splitting factor g For the Dy ■*• + + 
ion in Dy,0, he finds for g the value 1 28 ± 7 per cent, 
the theoretical value being 4/3 

Prof W Peddie’s contribution dealt with the inter 
relations of magnetisation and temperature m crystals 
from the point of view of kinetic theory He showed 
that a good general account of the phenomena can be 

§ iven by a reduced elation of state of the second 
egree Dr W L Webster gave an account of 
magnetostnotion and change of resistance m single 
crystals of iron and nickel, sowing that there are two 
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Htages in the process of magnetisation which involve 
different distortions of the crystal 

Dr L F Bates described some expenments on the 
temperature vanation of the specific heat of manganese 
arsenide, which has a critical temperature m the 
neighbourhood of 48° C The hypothesis of an in 
temal field, put forward by Weiss, leads to a definite 
shape for the specific heat temperatuie i urve, and 
j3r Dates finds that while the general form of the 
curve 18 similar to that given by the Weiss theory the 
variation of specific heat with temperature is more 
nearly proportional to dIJdT than to dl^^JdT 

Mr F C Powell dealt with the change in sue of a 
ferro magnetic at the Cune point A rough estimate 
of its magnitude has already hoeti made for iron on 
Heisenberg’s theory, but the exxierimentnl values had 
been misquoted The present pajx r corrects this and 
also revises the theoretical estimate m the light of 
Heisenberg’s modified theory The numerical values 
for iron and nickel are calculated an<l are found to be 
of the order demanded by the theory 

Prof Weiss and M Forrel gave the results of an 
experimental study of the saturation data foi anumbei 
of ferro cobalts and nickel cobalts and deduced there 
from the atomic moments of iron, nickel, ami cobalt 
'TVie papoi by Prof W Oerlaih is an exiioiiinental 
study of the relation between certain electrical and 
ferro-magnetic properties Nickel is the substance 
under investigation and its change of resistance with 
temjierature has been studied over a range which 
includes the Cune point The curves showing the 
variation with temperature of the temperature 
Loe^cxent of the resistance are in vei y close agieement 
wiui the curves obtained by Weiss for the variation 
of specific heat with temperature Prof (terlach 
further discusses the resistance change of nickel in a 
longitudinal field and describes a now thermo magnetic 
effect If a ferro magnetic body is placed m a homo 
geneous magnetic field, and a temperature difference 
18 ostabhshed between its ends, the lines of force of 
the field coinciding m direction with the line of 
temperature fall, an o m f apjiears between the ends of 
the body Prof (lerlach describes preliminary expert 
ments on the variation of this e m f with variation 
of the temperature at the ends of the specimen 

It need scarcely be said that Dr P Kapitza’a 
account of his remarkable expenments in strong fields 
was full of interest, and it is not too much to assert 
that a technique which has placed in the hands of 
expenmenters a method foi developing fields of 300 
kilo gauss in a volume of 3 cubic centimetres, even 
though the duration of the field be a hundredth of a 
second, represents one of the most irnportMit advances 
m expenmental work that the last few years has 
afforded The magnification of the ordinary effects 
observer! reaches such large values that the short 
space of time m which the effects are observable 
introduces no unsurmouiitable difficulties Thus the 
splitting of the lines in the Zeqfpan effect is so large 
that it ma\ be observeil bv means of the ordinary 
pnsm srieotrograph, and changes of electneal resist 
ance which in ordinary fields require very special 
methods for their estimation are, in these large fields, 
increases of 20 or 30 per cent 

The whole discussion was thoroughly enjoj able If 
it tender! to show that modem magnetics, in some of 
its aspects, is still in a pre Newtonian stage, where it is 
dominated by 

•' Cycle on epicycle, orb on orb, 

With oontrio and eooontrio scribbled o'jn" 

It has cleared up some difficulties, focused attention on 
others, and has certainly helped to systematise the 
ideas of many of those who were present 

Allan Fkrouson 


Utilisation of Potatoes 

A PRACTICAL account showing how potatoes can 
be used most profitably at present prices is given 
in the ScoUtah Journal of Agriculture, vol 13, p 30 
Both potatoes and oats have a high feeding value, and 
on farms carrying stock it is being found more eco 
nomical to use them for food than to sell them The 
quantities that can be safely used, their relative food 
values and costs, are compared with those of other 
commonly used food stuffs, data from actual feeding 
experiments being quoted in support of the recom 
mendations 

Cattle can utilise potatoes raw, but for pigs they are 
better cooked , green or sprouted tubers should be 
avoided as they are liable to be harmful Since the 
protein anil mineral content of potatoes is low, a 
supplementary ration such as separated irilk and a 
mineral mixtme is necessary for young animals or 
dairy cows On a ration containing a large propor 
tion of oats and boiled potatoes so supplomented, 
young pigs gave as good gains, at lower cost, as when 
raised on other commonly useil food stuffs 

Ihe question as to the best use to make of surplus 
potatoes 18 also diseusseil One of the chief diffi 
t ulties lies in the fact that the surplus is a casual one, 
dejionding on seasonal conditions, although importa 
tion of foreign potatoes and overplanting contribute 
to the problem The possible uses, othei than human 
consumption, to which potatoes can he put are various 
Feeding to stock, either whole or as silage is probably 
the simplest way of dealing with the suiplus, but 
silage making needs further investigation and dev elop 
ment in England Alcohol starch, acetic acid, or 
dried potatoes are successfully produced from pota 
toes on the continent, but so far little has been done 
in this direction in Groat Bntam The fluctuating 
supplies of raw material present a special difficulty 
m establishing such industries 

Increasing the demand by selection for cooking 
quality rather than yield, increased export of seed, 
improved grading and better marketing, ospec tally m 
early summer when imports are greatest, are further 
means by which the surplus may be reduced In fact, 
better organisation, together with a diveision of the 
surplus into channels other than for human eonsump 
tion, 19 neoeasary to make potato gi owing m Great 
Bntam remunerative and a trustworthy source of 
profit 


New Short-Circuit Testing Plant 

AA/'E are glad to notice that the number of com 
' ’ mercial testing laboi atones in Great Britain 
IS rapidly increasing As a nilo these laboratones are 
not CO operative but are set up by individual com 
panies In the Electneal Review for May 30 there is 
an mtoresting account of a short circuit testing plant 
which has been erected by Messrs A RoyroUe and Co , 
of Hebbum on Tyne 

The plant has the short circuit capacity of 1,500,000 
kilovolt amperes and is the largest plant of this kmd 
in Great Britain It is situated at Reyrollos’ New 
’Town Works between Newcastle and South Shields 
As lame devices have to be tested, in some oases until 
they break down and are destroyed, and as huge 
amounts of electric energy are suddenly converted 
into heat, great precautions have to be token to 
prevent fire Cylinders filled with carbon dioxide 
ore stored in the transformer room The gas can be 
reload by a switch m the control house or looaQy 
by hand and the machine and terminal pit are at once 
flooded with the gaa 
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In one of the testH cm oil tank containing a hundred 
gallons of switch oil was heated to 140° C It was 
ignited by means of wood and waste socdced in 
eighteen gallons of petrol and paraffin The tank was 
then upset, and after sufficient time had been allowed 
to elapse to ensure that the ml was well ablaze the 
test bay door was closed and the carbon dioxide 
was released by operating the switch at the control 
house The time that elapsed between the decision 
to close the door and the complete extinction of the 
Are was fifteen seconds After about five minutes 
the door was opened again and the smoke and gas 
were allowed to dissipate The damage done was 
negligible and consisted only in a slight blackening 
of the Icunp shades, control swiUhes, and other 
apparatus in the test bay 

Wo congratulate Messrs Reyrolle and Co on having 
constructed what is practically an eloctnc iiower 
supply station capable of giving for testing purposes 
an infinite variety of electric loads repinaucmg the 
equivalent of the momentary outputs of our largest 
power stations 


University and Educational Intelligence 

Cambriooe —The Appointments Committee of the 
Faculty of Geography has reappointed Mr I A 
Steers, of St Catharme’s College, to be University 
lecturer in the Faculty 

J S L (lilmour, of Clare C 
curator of the Herbarium a; 

The Council of the Senate has appointed Mr H 
M Combie of King’s College, a member of th< Con 
sultative Council of University and School Soietue 
Teachers 

D iJ Watson, of Downing College, has been re 
appointed to the Frank Smart University studentship 
in botany 

A course of instruction in the technique of tissue 
culture will be given at the btrangeways Research 
Laboratory on July 1 29 Only a limited number 
of applit ants can be received Notification from 
those wishii^ to take the couise shoulil be sent t 
Dr H B Fell, btiangeways Research Laboratory, 
Cambridge 


Edinbttrc h — Sir .Tames Barrie has been elected 
Chancellor of the University, in su< cession to the late 
Lord Balfour 


Leeds -The foundation stone of the new library 
of the ITniversity will be laid on June 24 at 3 l M 
by the Lord Brotherton of Wakefield, donor of the 
library buildmg , the Chancellor, His Grace the 
Duke of Devonshire, will preside 

OxfOBD —The report presenteil to Congregation 
by the curators of the Parks mentions the progress 
that has been made in labelling the trees , a most 
welcome and desirable addition to the opportunities 
afforded by the University for botanical study and 
observation 


Nine scholarships, each of the annual value of £26, 
have been founded at the Constantine Technical 
College, Middlesbrough, by the Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd Forms of application for the scholar 
ships, returnable by at latest J une 1 6, may be obtained 
from The Director of Education, Education Offices, 
Middlesbrough 

The Royal Commissioners for the Exhibition of 
1861 have meule the following appomtments to 
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Senior Studentships for 1930, the recommendmg 
body bemg given m brcuikets Dr J Farquharson 
(University College, London), for research m physical 
chemistry , Dr M Ritchie (Edinburgh), for research 
m chemistry , Dr L Rosenhead (I,,e^3), for research 
m aerodynamics and geophysics , Mr C P Snow 
(Cambridge), for research in physical chemistry 

Two or three years ago Mr G H Bosch gave 
£222,000 to the University of Sydney for the estab 
lishment of chairs m the Medical School and for 
buildmg and equipment of laboratories Announce 
ment is now made by a Reuter telegram from Sydney 
that the Rockefeller Foundation, no doubt follow 
iiig its usual jirai tice of supporting local benefac 
tions, has agreed to contribute £100,000 to provide 
laboratory fai ilities at the University for the depart 
ments of surgery, pathology, bacteriology, and allied 
subjects 

The twenty first Annual Conference of the Associa 
tion of Teachers in Technical Institutions is being 
held at Brighton on June 6-10, under the presidency 
ot Mr H A Norman, head master. Junior Technical 
School, Bury An exhibition of apparatus and books 
will be held m the Royal Pavilion, Brighton, on 
Tune 9 and 10 Among the topics for discussion 
are liaison between Government departments con 
cemeil with education schemes, interchange of 
teachers, Yorkshire Council for Further Education 
National Certificates m building, university seivice 
and superannuation. Royal Society of Teachers, and 
junior technical schools 

Vacation courses for teachers and students in 
England and Wales have been arranged by the 
Board of Education, local education authorities, 
university bodies, and assofiations of teachers and 
others, to be held this year, chiefly in July and August, 
in London (19), Oxford (II), Cambridge (6), Bourne 
mouth, Brighton, Seaford, Folkestone, Heme Bay, 
Saltbum by Sea, Scarborough, Bangor, Aberystwyth, 
Barry, Malvern, and other places Particulars of 
these and of courses for teachers at Dundee, Glasgow, 
Aberdeen, and Edmburgli are contained m the 
Board of Education’s recently issued pamphlet on 
the subject (H M Stationery Office, m ) The 
Bfiences, esiieiially biology and psychology, figure 
prominently in tins prospectus The Brighton 
Education Committee, one of the six education 
authorities offering vacation courses has concentrated 
on biology to the exclusion of other subjects The 
course, on Aug 1-16, will be conducted by Dr W D 
Henderson, head of the department of zoology in 
the University of Bristol, and will include practical 
work and collecting in the field, with demonstrations 
on the material coUeoted It is intended for teachers 
of biology who prepare pupils for the first and higher 
school certificate examinations Twelve university 
tutorial classes committees offer courses organised 
in connexion with the work of the Workers’ Educa 
tional Association All except one include psychology 
m their programmes The Association of Women 
Science Teachers is holding a course m botany at 
Leeds and m chemistry at Bedford College, London 
Courses for foreign students are provided by the 
Umversities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London (2), 
by University College, Exeter, the College of Pre 
oeptors, and the Regent Street Polytechnic, London 
For pcurticulars of the arran^ments by which British 
and foreign students attending recognised vacation 
courses m Great Britain can obtain reductions m 
railway fares on the British railways, application can 
bo made to the National Union of Students, 3 Ends- 
leigh Street, London, W C 1 
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Historic Natural Events 

June 8, 1918 Nova Aquilse— On this date Nova 
Aquilee III was discoveml independently by a 
number of observers when it had suddenly become a 
consuicuous star On June 9 its brightness nearly 
equalled that of Sinus , it then began to farle and 
eight days after its maximum it had ilecreasnl to 
one fiftieth of its maxmuim brightness while eight 
months later it was invisible to the unaided eye It 
was foimd that, during the thirty years prior to 1918, a 
faint star had been photographed many times in the 
place occupied by the Nova a star which afterwards 
increasefl m apparent brightness about 90,000 fold 
within four days 'Telescopically the Nova remains 
as a variable star onvelopeii by an expanding shell of 
nebulositv which, ajiparently originating at the time 
of the sudden brightening, spreail outwards radially 
with great velocity and was hrst visible in large 
telescopes six months later The early lecognition 
of this Nova enabled a unique spectroscopic study 
to be made of it in the early jihases of its outburst 
which, appearing to us in 1918 actually occurred 
about the eighth century 

June 9, i888 Waterspout — A jieculiar funnel 
shaped cloud approached the \ illage of Langtoft Y ork 
shire, from the eastwaid, and burst over the lulls to 
the westward An enormous volume of water flowed 
down the hill, formmg three parallel fissures m the 
chalk, in the deepest of which were four holes seven 
feet deep The water then flowed into the village m a 
stream 40 feet wide and three oi four foot deep, enter 
ing the houses and doing great damage, though no life 
was lost 

June 9, 190s Luminous Cloud -About three 
(juarters of an hour after sunset a luminous cloud was 
observed over the greater pait of Now Zealand, 
probably the trail of a meteor At first it nppearecl 
as a long streak, gradually becoming Z shaped hor 
more than twenty minutes it was brighter than the 
moon, then its glow became diffused and faintoi, but 
It retained a glow equal to that of the zodiacal light 
for ten minutes longer 

June 9, 1910 Thunderstorms — A series of violent 
thvuiderstorms oeourred over England on June 7 and 
9, 1910 On June 7 they occurred between 6 30 ancl 
1 1 30 PM, along a belt of country from Surrey to 
central Wales On June 9 they occurred ovei the 
southern half of England and wore accomjianiod bj 
torrential ram and destructive had which did enor 
mous damage between Wheatley and Waterstock, about 
six miles east of Oxford This storm began with a 
hurricane about 1 pm, then about 116 pm hail fell 
m the form of large lumps of clear ice round a dull 
centre It lav to a depth of about throe inches on 
level ground, but was piled by the wind in heaps of two 
or three feet The worst of the storm was over by 
J P M , the depth of ram and melted hail bemg more 
than four inches 

June 10, 1886 Eruption of Tarawer* (New Zealand) 
—Though for seven months there had been signs of 
activity, it was not until early on June 10 that the 
volcano broke mto eruption, and a great cloud of smoke 
and vajxiur rose to a height of more than 8 miles and 
then drifted to the west This was followed by a down 
pour of mud, water, and heavy stones that buried the 
country to a great distance from the volcano and 
destroyed the well known and uncommon natural 
feature of the district, the Pink and White Terraces 

June II, 1928 Wateripouts — On June 11, about 
10 30 A M no fewer than five waterspouts were seen 
between the eastern point of the Isle of Wight and the 
coast of Hayling Island They formed near the Nab, 
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and drifted south south west until ojiposite Bem- 
bndge lAidge, where they dissipated 

June 12, 1731 Drought —The journal of Etienne 
Azambourg, a farmer of Enfournet, Dcjit du Cher, 
records in June that “ There has been so great a 
drought this year that 1 do not believe I liave seen a 
similar one, nevertheless the soil was easilv worked 
because the float had broken the ground, for there had 
been a long and severe wmtei which thawed without 
ram, but as it does not lam the corn w ill soon be 

lost 'There is m Fiance much bringing out of relics 
and jiraycrs to Saints to obtain ficim (md bj then 
intercession tempests, and among otheis that of St 
Tacquos was brought here from Aubigny the 12tli of 
this mouth ’ On Juno 26 he acldeil On the 
24fh it has rained thanks to (lod as was iiccossaiy , 
this will soon make a haivcst ” 

June 12, 1897 Great Indian Earthquake 'The 
Assam earthquake was fedt over an urea of about 
If million HCjuaro miles, or half the size of Fiiropo 
Buildings were damage cl over an area moie than twice 
as laige as Oreat Biitain, while, within one ulniosb 
0(|iial m extent to Yorkshire sc arctly a house escajiod 
lum The latter area showed mauv distoitious such 
as fault scaifis (one of which was 12 miles long with a 
maxiinum throw of 35 feet), rock fiactures, audwarji 
iiig Ihis eaithcjuake is noteworthy as being the hrst 
in which the two series of jirelimmary waves, jirimary 
and secondaiy, weie ciistmguished on seismograms 
hor the first time, too, the long waves wcio observed 
to pass soveial stations u second tunc , hav mg travelled 
to them through the antqiodes ot (he ejiicentre 

June 13 1$, 1903 Continuous Ram Then was 
absoliitelv uiiiirokon ram m London from 1 pm on 
Tune 13 to 11 30 pm on June 1 5, a ])oriod of hours 
This IS the longest penod of continuous laiiifall on 
lecord m the British Isles The ram was not esjiec lally 
heavj, the total amount being 9 44 in but theie 
was some minor flooding 

June 14, 1914 Thunderstorm - A violent thuiider- 
Ktorm broke over south west I ondon during the after- 
noon, acc oiniianicd by violent ram and hail On 
Wandsworth Common seven jiersons were killed by 
lightning while shelteimg under trees In Richmond 
Park ) 70 in of ram fell m '2| hours, and the neigh 
hoiiihood of Kingston Station was flooded to a dejith 
of four foot At Wimbledon the District Railwav was 
submeigect bj the bursting of a sewer and at Tooting 
Junction station the water was a toot deeji on the 
jilatform At Catford much damage was done by 
lightning and hail 


Societies and Academies 

London 

Geological Society, May 14 — Charles Barrington 
Brown The ideology of north eastern British Somali- 
land (leotogical lesults of (our niotitlis field work 
w ith the Anglo Italian Boundary f 'ommission in 
Somaliland The area discussed is a belt of country 
along the 49th meridian east, from the c oast to about 
80 miles inland There are three structural units 
( 1 ) The sunken block or lielt of the Aden ( uilf bordered 
on the south by an important fault of 0000 feet throw, 
from the next unit, (2), the faulted upiaised mass of the 
Al Hills, which continue as a bordering scarp along the 
south of the Gulf as the Aroru and Afaf Hills , on the 
south succoodfl (3), the inland plateau region at 2000 
to 3500 feet elevation This jilateau is entirely un 
faulted, but has been subjected to folding of a peculiar 
kmd, residtmg m gently undulating areas, unaffected 
areas, and numbers of small synclmal basins the origin 
of which 18 obscure 'The Jurassic and Cretaceous 
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locks crop out on the face of the A1 scarp fronting 
seawards The Lower Eocene forms all the surface of 
the A1 Hills, a splmtered block tilted to the south 
The Middle Eocene covers all the inland plateau 
There is a group of faults m Echelon in the mountainous 
country, each with a throw of nil to 2000 feet in a 
short distance The Aden Bift Fault was traced for a 
distance of 48 miles 

Edinbuhoh 

Royal Society May 6 — R Crookall Some 
curious fossils from the Downtonian and Lower Old 
Red Sandstone of Scotland Ibese fossil types occur m 
association with remains of fishes, Birhenta, Thelodtu, 
and Lanarkta (the first of which occurs in England) 
They have not so far been recorded from rocks of 
corresponding age in England Three types are 
recorded, the first, here named Taitta catena, bemg 
fairly common, while the remaining two are very rare 
It is not possible definitely to determine their system 
atic position Two of the types are probably algal 
in origin ( the affinities of the third are quite uncertam 
— A C Stephen Studies on the Scottish marmefaima 
additional observations on the fauna of the sandy and 
muddy areas of the tidal zone Tlie intertidal areas, 
the head of certain sea lochs on the west coast, and 
the sandy shores of some of the western isles have 
been examined The dominant spocies wore the same 
as on the other parts of the coast Species showed 
the usual zonmg, and these zones occurred m the usual 
relative order Unless sheltered, the sands on the 
western isles contain few animals — E A T Nicol 
The feedmg mechanism, formation of the tube end 
physiology of digestion in Sabella pavontna Tlie 
elaborate ciliary mechanism connected with the 
branchial crown whereby food is procured, consists 
of catching, sorting, receptive and rejecting tracts 
Some of the particles pass to the mouth, some are 
stored in the ventral sacs of the lateral lips to be used 
in adding to the tube, and the rest rejected via the 
jialps The separation into three groups is dependent 
entirely upon size The anterior ventral glandular 
shields ana the collar folds are concerned with building 
the tube An amylase, protease, and lipase have been 
detected in the digestive fluid and conditions govern 
mg their optimum activities determined — R A 
Fisher The distribution of gene ratios for rare 
mutations Correction and extension of the author’s 
discussion in 1922 of the mauitenance of genetic 
variability in species under the opposmg influences 
of mutations tending to increase the variability and 
of selection tending to limit it The principal cor 
rections are (i) that the time of relaxation for the 
decay of the variance m the absence of both mutations 
and selection is now shown to be 2n generations, 
where n is the number of the species broodmg m each 
generation, (ii) the distribution of gene ratios for 
the variance maintameil by mutations without 
selective advantage or disadvantage is modified to a 
form closely smiiiar to that established under the 
action of selection The former method of differential 
equations is suppl^eiited by a method using func 
tional equations Exceedingly minute values for the 
selective advantage or disadvantage are shown to 
make a great difference both to the chance of success 
of a mutation and to the contribution of such muta 
tions to the specific variance — Miss F E Allan 
The general form of the orthownal polynomials for 
simple senes with proofs of tneir elwnentary pro 
perties (, is the polynomial of degree r m *, defined 
by the equations (,~1, S((p f,)=0 where summation 
extends over n given equidistant values of the variable 
X and p has m turn all mtegral values from 0 to r - 1 
The numerioal method of curve fitting by orthwonal 
polynomials which has been developed by R A 
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Fisher is based on a knowledge of the value of the 
terminal differences and is mven m this paper, and from 
It have been deduced the residual varianee at 

any stage, and Tchebitohef’s difference formula con 
nectmg three successive polynomials of the system 
By convertmg the termuial differences to central 
differences, and buildmg up from these, a general 
form has been found for the polynomial of degree r 
of the orthogonal system, from which can be deter 
mmed the explicit expressions for the polynomials 
These are given as far as f jg 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, April 23 — Ernest Esclangon 
The position of the celestial body supposed to be a 
trans Neptunian planet Four additional negatives 
were taken on April 16, 17, 19, and 20 the results of 
the calculations are given and compared with those 
worked out by Stoyko from observations on Mar 
17, 31, and April 17 — C Sauvageau and G Denig^s 
The sugar of the algce (Floridese) Criticism of a 
paper on the same suDject by Cohn and Gu6guen — 
Arnaud Denjoy A class of analytical functions — 
C Maneff The principle of least action and gravita 
tion - P Swings The variations of the relative 
mtensities of the components of the doublets of 
rotation in the resonance spectrum of sulphur ~ C 
Marie and C Haenny The study of the ammonia 
oxygen battery Tho formation of nitrates and 
nitntee m the jiresence of edkahs — Louis Glangeaud 
The structure of the coastal regions of Algeria between 
T6n6s and Philippeville — Loeper, A Mougeot, R 
Degos, and S de Seze The glycogen of tho heart and 
carihac medicmes As regards glycogen, the drugs 
exammed fall mto two ^oups one clems, such as 
acetylcholine and qumidme, conserve the glycogen, 
the other, such as adrenaline, tend to make it dis 
appear — Henri Coupin Tho conditions of formation 
of the conidia and perithecium ui Eurotium repens ~ 
Raymond- Hamet The action of hordenme in an 
animal which has received an intravenous injection 
of yohimbine chlorhydrate — Alb J J Vande Velde 
and A Verbelen Biochemical researches on earth 
Description of a new method for countmg the micro 
organisms m soil — A Policard and J Devuns Histo 
chemical researches on the mineral particles con 
tamed m the lungs of miners From tho histochemical 
pouit of view the results obtained from the exammatioii 
of seven lungs, four showing clinically no pulmonary 
troubles, confirm the results of MacCrae and of 
Watkins Pitchford and J Moir on the lungs of Rand 
miners The authors conclude that under tho con 
ditions of work in most coal mines, the distinction 
between anthracosis and silicosis is purely thoorctieal 

Roms 

Royal National Academy of the Lincei, Feb 16 — 
Gino Fani Spacial sections of the Grassmannian 
variety of straight lines of five dimensional space — 
U Cisotti Dynamic actions of translo circulatory 
currents round an arched strip — A Russo Nuclear 
dualism and sexuality m Ohryptochilttm echini 
Maupos The mdividuals of tho two categories of this 
organism exhibit distmct sexuahty, determmed by 
tho different quantities of nuclear substance, by the 
different dividing processes of the nuclei, by their 
different physiological powers, and by their different 
destinations The male sexuality, attributed to the 
B gamete, may be an elementary and primitive form of 
the gametic differentiation of livmg bemgs m general, 
since the micronucleus, havmg lost all germmative 
capacity, does not take part m the formation of the 
micronuclei of the two ciaasea formed after conjuga 
tion — A Tonolo Intrinsic form of the equations of 
the equilibrium of elastic media (2) — Guido Ascoli 
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Further regarding the linear representation of con 
tinuous functions — R Caccioppoll Laplace’s series 
A group of theorems on the convergence of the senes 
developments of Laplace’s functions Yn, m particu 
lar, two extensions to the spherical functions of 
Jordan’s classical theorem on Fourier’s series, are 
developed — F Sbrana The infinitesimal operation 
m the group of derivations — G D Matticli The 
determination of the Biemannian varieties assumeii 
by simply transitive groups of movements M 
Brelot The equation, (1) Au =c(a:, y)c^o — 

A Gelfond The development of entire functions of 
finite order in Newton’s interpolation senes — N 
Thdodoresco Steps in a theory of the funhtions of a 
complex variable in the general sense (2) — G Vran- 
ceanu The conditions of rigidity of a Vm m an .Sn — 
E Pistolesi A rapid method for the calculation of the 
dynamic effect of a tranalatory current on a cylinder 
in the neighbourhood of an indefinite piano wall A 
rapid mithod is given for arrivuig at the result 
obtained by Raimondi in his recent treatment of this 
problem - G Supine Further considerations on the 
choice between elastu solutions with equal lesultants 
In a recent note, the conception of fundamental 
solution was fixed given an elastic solid bonnde<l b> 
the contour <r, this is di\ i<lod mto two zones <r, ami <r,, 
the distribution of forces (or of the displacements) on 
(T, and the resultant and the resultant moment of the 
forces on being supposed given These data do not 
detennme completely the elastic solution, so that the 
fundamental solution is taken to be that which, while 
satisfying the data, renders minimum the work of 
deformation The properties of such fundamental 
solutions are oorisidored — B Finzi Power relative 
to a translatory circulatory current m which an arched 
lamina is immersed — B Caldonazzo Plane irrota 
tional motions of perfect liquids in the presence 
of movable obstacles — U Barbien Astronomico 
geodetic station of Eremo <li Clieraaco (2)— A 
Quilico and M Freri A new method of formation of 
pyrrole blacks (2) — M Airoldi The ago of the 
andesitic eruptives of the island of Capraia The 
author s investigations indicate that these rocks be 
long to the lower Pliocene — G Lincio The artmite 
of Monte Bamazzo (Liguria) — Giulio Cotronei and 
Aide Spirito Zoological constitution and grafting 
experiments with Anura and Urodehs - G Mezza 
droll and E Vareton Action exerted by ultra short 
electromagnetic waves on the oatajasio power of seeds 
Waves of 2 3 metros length omitted by a radio 
oscillator exercise a favourable action on the germm 
ation of barley and bean seeds, which exhibit m 
creased catalase activity during the first few days of 
germination — B Monterosso Structure and fimction 
of the middle intestine of Perodemm cyhndrtcum 
Morphological (and, perhaps, functional) duplicity, 
which has long been debated, is defmitely established 
in the case of this organism, owing especially to the 
very marked differential oharaetws which distuiguish 
the forms of one cellular type from those of the other, 
and also to the clearness with which the initial cell- - 
the common source of both cycles— is presented 
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Social Science Teaching* 

T he position of the teacher m any field of study 
becomes constantly more difficult and oner 
ous as the years pass and as the accumulations of 
knowledge become greater and we hope richer, and 
as the proper scope and methods of further study 
and research become daily more intneate and urgent 
and harder to define or embody in graduate or 
postgraduate curricula The accumulations of 
knowledge do intltoii increase, but progress is often 
slow and tortuous and much has to be thrown into 
the discard under processes of selection more or 
less ruthless and impartial , for what is sound 
and apparently unquestionable knowledge to one 
generation may appear to the next as perfectly 
untenable Nevertheless, the net result in most 
fhrections and during the past half century is steady 
advance, especially and most remaikably in the 
physical sciences In the social and moral sciences 
the acquisition of real and durable knowledge is 
more difficult to evaluate and sort out from a great 
mass of questionable matter, hazy hypotheses, and 
iinfoundcil opinion , but here also there remains, 
after these necessary deductions, a solid residuum 
of accumulated fact ami sound deduction For the 
teacher in moral and social philosophy the mam 
difficulties are to discover the sohd ground in a 
country where treacherous swamps and shaking 
morasses abound, and to guide and stimulate his 
students to follow the right path and strike out 
new ones of their own , to strengthen and con- 
solidate existing positions, and establish ik w ones 
The mam burden or central core of Prof Wallas’s 
Huxley Memorial Lecture seems to have been 
precisely this How to stimulate original con 
structive thought in social science studies, and in 
particular how best to enable the postgraduate 
student to make the right use of academic oppor 
tunities to enable him, if not to furnish immediately 
valuable contributions to knowledge, at least to 
find the right path to that ultimate end But 
before arriving at this central theme Prof Wallas 
traverses wide and varied territory and touches 
lightly on many matters of particular interest and 
importance At the very outset, however, there 
may be some dissent from his view that the physical 
sciences have lieen the strong, and the moral and 
social sciences weak, and that this difference be 
tween the two branches was well exemphfied in the 
events of 1914-18 Possibly this was not meant 
to imply that the physical 8(4enoe8 show their 
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strength predominantly m war and the moral 
sciences their weakness as a factor in the cause of 
peace , but on the face of it there seems to be a 
tendency here to uphold the ancient fallacy that 
science, especially physical science, has been ever 
more prone to offer its services to the gods of war 
than to the embassies of peace Be this as it may, 
it IS doubtless much more important, in considering 
the relations and differences between the physical 
sciences and the social or moral, to investigate 
thoroughly the remarkable way in which progress 
in physics and chemistry has profoundly altered 
those social and economic conditions which it is 
the purpose of social science to study 
This 18 the dominant fact of the present age 
discovery and invention in physics and allied 
studies have proceeded at such a remarkable pace 
that the sociologist and statesman have probably 
been unable to make the necessary adjustments 
quickly enough, or have made false adjustments, 
and have been, generally, very much at sea as to 
the true fundamental tenets of their own somewhat 
tottermg and unstable social sciences This un 
certainty or weakness, as also the strength of the 
physical realm, may best be shown m war or under 
the conditions which lead up to war, but this of 
course does not mean that the physicist is on the 
side of the mihtarist In any comparison of the 
social and physical sciences the truest and happiest 
Une to take is that which leads to the view that the 
dominant and fundamental facts m sociology are 
to a very large extent physical It is becoming 
clearer every day that pohtics and economics are 
inseparable, that the former indeed is now mainly 
concerned with economics, that the older term, 
pohtical economy, was much truer than the new 
one , and it is still more clear that the principal 
data in economics rest on a physical basis The 
modern statesman therefore has to take a con 
stantly wider view, more especially of the advances 
made in physical science and discovery 

Another point of comparison between the physical 
and the social or moral lies m the remarkable 
possibihties of introducing expenmental methods 
into the study of fhe social sciences, an idea which 
occurred to Bentham and still more emphatically 
to Mill IjiH^em economic history is indeed one 
oontmuous programme of large-scale experiment, 
more or less consciously devised, of which Italy 
to-day IB perhaps the most outstandmg example, 
closely followed b^^any other countnes The 
conditions and re^[p^ of these experiments, so far 
as ascertainable, are bemg closely studied, for 
nuMtaJe, by the International Labour Office at 
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Geneva and by the principal universities and 
schools of economics throughout the world, and 
the student of the social sciences has, if he searches 
dihgently and fervently, an abundance of matenal 
of absorbing interest on which to work and speculate 
and exercise all his powers of logical reasoning, of 
mduction and deduction, and sufficient also to 
stimulate and develop all his imaginative and 
emotional powers, for purely intellectual exercise 
without these latter — if such cold and isolated 
working of the mmd can m any way be conceived 
as possible — is quite useless Prof Wallas does 
well to stress this point, and surely when he did 
so he had the shades of the great Huxley and of 
the still greater Mill solemnly visible to his mmd’s 
eye if not actually visible aloft there in the dim 
recesses of the ancient lecture hall 
Emotion ' To the trained mtelhgence allied 
with the sympathetic heart is there not enough, 
m the present condition of mankind in this his 
earthly environment, to stir the imagination and 
the feelings to their highest and deepest ’ Who 
of us can look abroad upon the world, upon its 
present social and economic and pohtical structure 
and workings, without strange stirrings m our 
inmost being, without high hopes, deep anxieties, 
strong faith that nght and good will ultimately 
prevail, and stem determination and indomitable 
will that they shall prevail To the most dis 
tmgmshed professor of the highest rank, to the 
humblest of obscure research students, nd work 
will appear unduly laborious, trifling, uncongenial, 
or vain when this great end is kept faithfully in 
view, the end desonbed by Friedrich List as Pour 
la patne et Vhumamti, wherein nationalism brought 
to its highest and best is ultimately merged in 
interaationahsm and the commonwealth of nations 
In the teaching of the social sciences, then, as 
Prof Wallas insists, it is necessary to reahse fully 
the force of the emotional in scientific study and 
research, and we are accordingly faced with the 
old and umversal desideratum in all teaching, an 
integrated development of all the faculties, both 
of thought and feehng, although of course thought 
and feehng, even if separated in name, cannot be 
separated in act and being There are many 
difficulties m reahsmg the ideal under modern 
conditions, especially for the postgraduate student 
engaged in more or less original research in the 
social sciences , and one of these difficulties arises 
from the scale of modern education and the almost 
complete impossibility of gettmg that close and 
personal contact between professor and student 
which was so helpful in an older and smaller and 
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less strenuous academic world Prof Wallas 
appears to suggest that doctorates should be made 
somewhat more difficult and involve at least a 
longer course of study, but the mere longthenmg 
of the course of study by one or more years would 
not in itself be necessanly desirable or productive 
of the looked for result In the course of his 
lecture he introduces, very unobtrusively and 
lightly, a suggestion that the student should try, 
at least from time to time, “ to turn the flaccid 
pages of his notebook into something that a news 
paper cntic might regard as decent literature” 
Here indeed is a practical suggestion that might 
bear fruit scientific literature generally, from a 
purely literary point of view, has not maintained 
that splendid standard set up by Mill, Adam Smith, 
Huxley, and other giants of a former age The 
student of social science to day may doubtless 
find it very diflicult to approach that standard, 
but, equally doubtless, he will find it wonderfully 
helpful and interesting to try , and he too, more 
than many, has themes enough — absorbmg, thnll 
mg, passionate — to stir him to the attempt 

W G L C 


Embryology and Recapitulation 

Embryology and Evolut%on By G R de Beer Pp 
vm + 116 (Oxford Clarendon Press , London 
Oxford University Press, 1930 ) 5s net 

T his httle book 18 from the pen of Mr de Beer, 
who 18 one of the more bnlhant of the 
younger Oxford men Its aim is to “ dethrone the 
theory of recapitulation ”, to persuade us that the 
development of the individual throws no hght on 
the past history of the race, and that therefore 
Ascidians need not necessarily be descended from a 
free swimmuig vertebrate even though they begm 
their hves as tadpoles 

It IS, we beheve, the 'custom amongst bnlhant 
Oxford men to fight for ‘ lost causes ’, and surely no 
cause was ever more hopelessly lost than this , 
for the doctrme of recapitulatioh is one of the most 
securely based inductions of zoology and every 
year bnngs additional confirmations of it to hght 
It IS interestmg, therefore, to see how Mr de Beer 
sets about his task Since the history of the race 
can only be deduced from a study of comparative 
anatomy, paleontology, or embryology, Mr de Beer 
must have mdfpendent knowledge of what this 
history was bdiwe he can say that embryology does 
not give a true account of it But palssontology is 
only available in a few oases m which the hneage 
senes is fairly complete, and from the study of 
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these cases it has come about that palaeontologists 
are amongst the strongest supporters of the doctrine 
of recapitulation Comparative anatomy, so far as 
it can be legitimately used to give correct informa- 
tion as to phylogony, is also a strong support of the 
theory — for comparative anatomy can only take 
us back a very short way If we strive to penetrate 
the veil of the past by the comparative anatomy of 
living adult forms, we soon arrive at a stage where 
all 18 wild speculation and fancy But where the 
type of structure is constant in a well defined group 
and an abnormal genus occurs within this group, 
the young stages of that genus have the typical 
structure of the group, and this is the sobd founda- 
tion of the recapitulation theory 

Mr de Beer’s method is to select some embryo 
or larva and then to point out that it is difficult to 
imagme that it could have exactly resembled an 
ancestor But no one, least of all Haeckel himself, 
who put forward the theory of recapitulation, ever 
contended that the ancestral record had suffered 
no secondary modifications Most of Mr de Beer’s 
cases are old and well known ones with which we 
have fully dealt ui our “ Textbook of Invertebrate 
Embryology ”, in this book the reader will find the 
causes and nature of these secondary changes fully 
discussed and we shall not waste the time of readers 
of Natubb m further elucidating them here But 
Mr de Beer’s reading has been smgularly defective 
for example, he credits Garstang with having been 
the first to direct attention to the affinity between 
the echmoderm larva and the larval stages of verte 
brates The facts are that the tomana larva of 
Balatwglossus was mistaken for an echmoderm larva 
when it was first discovereil, and when Bateson, from 
embryological data, showed the vertebrate affimties 
of Balanoglossus, the connexion between echino 
derm and vertebrate phyla was suspected at a period 
when Prof Garstang was still at school A solid 
basis for the theory was only afforded when the 
embryology of Astenna gxbboaa was worked out 
ml896 

Mr de Beer lays great stress on a few cases 
where the paltsontological record seems to contra- 
dict the evidence of embryology One of these is 
the structure of the ammomtes, for these extmet 
molluscs earned their life-history around with 
them wntten on the inner coils of the shell In 
some cases these inner coils are nbbed and the 
outer coils plam, but m the majonty of cases the 
mner coils are plam and the outer nbbed It is 
argued that, whether evolution proceeded from 
nbbed to plam or vice versa, one of these records 
must be wrong But the strong probabihty is that 
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both of them are correct For the nbs on an 
ammomte’s shell are not mere ornament They 
are hollow corrugations which give strength to a 
shell otherwise too thin to afford adequate support 
Now thinness or thickness of shell is dependent on 
the abundance of the supply of calcareous matter 
if a thm-ahelled form wandered into a region where 
there was plenty of lime its shell would be thickened, 
and the corrugations would become functionless 
and disappear, whilst a species with a plam shell 
would find it necessary to introduce corrugations, 
if the supply of hme became deficient 

A great test of the soundness of a theory is 
whether or not it can predict results the truth 
of which will afterwards be mdependently con 
firmed Two examples of this may be briefly 
alluded to here The tympanic bone in mammals 
was considered on the evidence of the comparative 
anatomy of recent species to be the equivalent of 
the quadrate of reptiles, which is frequently curved 
round the auditory opemng The embryological 
evidence suggested that the quadrate of reptiles 
had been changed into the incus bone of the 
mammalian ear Now from Afnca a senes of 
skulls have been discovered showing every stage 
in the transition from quadrate to incus Again, 
the palaeontological evidence makes it clem- that the 
five fingered hand of the land vertebrate must 
have been derived from the fin of the Devoman 
orossopterygian fish Steiner, working on the em 
bryology of the wing of the bird, arrived at the 
conclusion that the fourth finger represented the 
axis of the fin and that three rays on the preaxial 
side corresponded to the thumb and first two fingers, 
whilst the little finger represented a single post 
axial ray The same conclusion was independently 
amved at by palaeontologists studying the fins of 
the latest crossopterygian fish and the hands of the 
earhest land animals 

Mr de Beer commits an amusing error when he 
sajrs that the symmetrical stage m the development 
of the hermit crab does not represent its adult 
ancestor but the larva of the crab from which it is 
derived V There is no close aflhuty between so called 
‘ hermit ’ crabs and true crabs, and the former 
are related to the Galatheidse, which when adult 
have well'^oveloped symmetncal abdomens hke 
those of the young hermit crab 

It might be aslmd what motive mduoed Mr de 
Beer to embarl^n this errand of hopeless knight- 
errantry left in doubt as to the cause 

It IB an attempCir^o support the gene-mutation 
theory of evolution, which is totally irreconcilable 
with the recapitulation theory, a fact which Morgan 
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himself has recognised Now supporters of the 
recapitulation theory freely admit that mutations 
constitute an important set of biological phenomena 
they know that when mutations are crossed with 
the t 3 rpe segregation occurs, and it is clear that the 
study of these abnormalities is of great importance 
to all interested in cultivated plants and domestic 
ammals They doubt very much if any additional 
bght 18 thrown on the nature of mutations by 
inventing imagmary causes called genes to account 
for them but they are perfectly certam that genes 
are not umts out of which the hereditary powers of 
an ammal are built up that, on the contrary, genes 
represent the effects of external damage to these 
powers, as the experiments of Miller have clearly 
proved, and that therefore genes have played no 
part m evolution A prominent geneticist said, in 
discussing the results of Miller’s experiments, “ The 
mutation theory of evolution is dead ” 

Mr de Boer’s original contribution to the dis 
cussion of embryology is to employ the terms 
‘ psodomorphosis ’ and ‘ gorontomorphosis ’ for 
two supposed types of evolution By the latter, he 
means changes occurring relatively late in life- 
history which result in an improvement in an 
existing organ by the former, changes suddenly 
occurring m the earlier stages by which the whole 
trend of evolutionary history is altered and a new 
phylum springs into being 
Wo shall briefly sketch the origin of the Gastro 
poda according to the recapitulatory theory and to 
paedomorphosis and appeal to readers of Natubb 
to decide between them According to the first 
theory the original mollusc was a bilaterally sym- 
metrical ammal which glided over the mud by 
means of its ventral cilia and was able to keep its 
body on an even keel But when it took to 
crawling over hard ground its humped back, which 
was protected by the shell, gradually sagged to one 
Bide and this caused one side to be stretched and the 
other to be crushed the stretched side grew more 
qmckly than the crushed side, and thus was imtiated 
that inequality of growth which not only gave rise to 
the spiral shell of the gastropod but also twisted the 
anus round to the front of the neck This change, 
which must have taken ages to produce, was already 
complete m the Cambrian 400,000,000 years ago — 
it was a change in adult habits and structure, but it 
18 now pushed back by tachygenesis until it occurs 
durmg the free-swimming stage of the larva 
According to paedomorphosis, the gastropod owes 
its ongm to the occurrence of a sudden and muracu- 
lous ‘ mutation ’ m the larva by which at one fell 
swoop it twisted its visceral hump and shell through 
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an angle of 180 degrees By this fortunate miracle 
It now became able to protect its ciliated band or 
yelum by withdrawmg it within the shell, which it 
previously was unable to do, and so it survived 
whilst all its neighbours penshed (Incidentally we 
may remark that the Ijamellibranch veliger, which 
has its anus and mantle cavity behind, is neverthe 
less able to withdraw the velum within the shell ) 
The mutation theory of evolution— or evolution 
by sudden jumps — ^was first put forward b> Bateson 
111 1894 When Haeckel attended the International 
Congress of Zoology held at Cambridge in 1898 this 
theory was discussed and Haeckel’s pregnant cnti 
cism was. If this sort of theory is to bo put forw ard 
for acceptance it would be better to return to 
Moses at once ” E W MacBrihl 

Universities of the British Empire 

The Y earhook of the Umverstiie^ of the Empire, 1930 
Edited hv Sir H Frank Heath Published for 
the Universities Bureau of the British Empire 
Pp XV + 840 (London G Bell and Sons, Ltd , 
1930 ) 15s net 

T his super calendar of the scvtiity umversitics 
of the British Empire is packed with every 
kind of information about them likely to mteiest 
the learned world, government departmenta, clubs, 
and the public gtiiorallv Who’s where in those 
universities is here ascertainable with a niimmum 
of trouble likewise who’s who so far as concerns 
appointments and degrees held by professors and 
other university teachers and the umversitv by 
which each degree was granted The personnel of 
each university is exhibited m such a way as to 
show at a glance the strength of the staff employed 
in each field of learning Following this directory 
is a summary account of the equipment of librancs, 
museums, laboratories, etc , of the university, the 
degrees, diplomas, and certificates which it confers, 
its composition fees, scholarships open to graduates, 
residential accommodation, extra mural work, 
pubhcations, and, finally, a summary of events of 
outstanding interest which occurred during the 
past academic year, with statistics of the numbers 
of students in attendance and degrees conferred 
Brief notes concerning the university’s origin, the 
saUent facts of its history and its constitution, are 
prefixed to this summary m many cases, but in 
others particulars of the umversity’s early history, 
which appeared in last year’s issue, havtf been re 
placed by a note — “ For early history see the Year 
hook for 1929 ” In chapters introductory to the 
seotions deahng with the umversities of Great 
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Bntain and Ireland, of Canada, of Australia, of 
South Africa, and of India, respectively, their 
common history, regulations, and practice are 
summarised 

Appended to these sections are accounts of the 
comhtions governing admission to various pro 
fessions and careers for which uiuversity studies 
are a fitting preparation, matriculation examina 
tions and admission of students from abroad into 
the umversitics in the British Isles, lists of poet 
graduate scholarships, etc , and hsts of centres of 
scientific research and of scientific information, 
whether connected with umversities or not, to 
which independent research workers are admitted 

A noteworthy featuio of the present issue is the 
skilful niarshalhng of the information collected con 
corning the facilities available in the Bntish Empire 
for scientific research in all its principal branches, 
and the aids available in every country for post 
graduate students and research workeis of British 
citi/enship irrespective of the place of their educa- 
tion those ojien only to graduates of particular 
univeisitn'R being particularised in the appropriate 
sections of the mam part of the book Such a com- 
prehensive survey, which Sir Frank Heath, with 
his cxiiencnic of work in the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, was peculiarly 
well fitted to undortaki , has not hitherto been 
published and was overdue 

The ‘ Yearbook ’ lacks tables of comparative 
statistics So far as Great Britain is concerned, the 
inclusion of such tables would, it is true, have in- 
volved a duplication, though not necessardv a 
wasteful duplication, of a service already under- 
taken by the University Grants Committee As 
regarils the other parts of the Empire, the absence 
of comparative statistics is to some extent justi 
fled by considerations set forth on page b of the 
introductory chapter on the universities of Great 
Britain and Ireland, wherein an estimate of the 
number of full time students (48,b00) is quahfied 
by the remark that the figures do ijot include the 
students of the institutions other than universities 
and university colleges in which professional edu 
cation of university grade is given m theology, 
teaching, agriculture, etc , nor students reading 
privately for the external degrees of the University 
of London (this makes the more noticeable the 
absence of statistics of those degrees), for the bar, 
etc “ This makes comparison with statistics of 
other countries difficult, as does also the fact that 
the work of the higher forms of many of our second- 
ary and ‘ pubho ’ schools corresponds with the 
earher stages of the work done m colleges and 
2aI 
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collegiate departments of some foreign umversi 
ties, e g in Amenoa ” Despite these drawbacks, 
the following table summing up certain of the 
statistics given in the Yearbook ” is not without 
interest The figures for the French Canadian 
umversities appear to include a large proportion of 
students engaged in work of pre matriculation 
standard, and their degrees (baocalauriat) do not 
correspond to any of the English degrees 



Full time* 

Pint 


Students 

I>Agrees 

Canada 



Toronto 

6 422 

839 

MoQiU 

3 191 

343 

4 western provincial univorsitics 

6 804 

766 

3 French universities 

9 774 

407 

12 other universities 

6 457 

796 

Canada totals 

32 648 

3 160 1 

Australian universities (6) 

6 390 

1031 ' 

New Zealand 

1 868 

400 

South African universities (4) 

6 830 

002 

Indian universities (17) 


13 248 


819 Amenean iinivorsitiea and] 
colleges excluding pre matncula 
tion departmente and IBS 603 law 
medical dental theologn al phar 
macy and engmoonng students J 


Enrolled students 
in 1926-26 both 
full tune and 
other 611 660 


Close CO operation between the parts of the 
British Empire is an ideal which innumerable 
pubhe speakers and writers constantly proclaim 
What more promising field for such co operation 
could be found than the learned world and what 
more indispensable documentary aid to co opera 
tion in this field than the Universities Yearbook ? 
Yet we are told in the preface that the sales are so 
comparatively small that the annual deficit in 
curred in respect of it has been very heavy and the 
Umversities Bureau has, in consequence, been 
constrained to raise its price from 7« fid to 15« 
The new pnee cannot be called excessive when com 
pared for example with the pnee of Minerva , 
but one regrets that the increase should have been 
necessitated by the inadequacy of the Bureau s 


* The number of part Itme etiideute le not given in all caaea lo 
onlveraltieB In Canaan Auatralla Mew Zealand and South Africa for 
which their number la given there were 11 369 aa compared with 39 791 
full time 


A Logical Course of Elementary Physics 
pky$%cs By W J R Calvert (General Science 
Senes ) Part 2 Sound Pp vu + 142 3s 
Part 3 lAgU Pp vu + 202 3s Part 4 
Magnetism Electnctly Pp x + 333 4s 
(London JlK Murray, 1929 ) 
rriHESE three 'books are worthy successors of 
-I- the authors meehames and heat — ^the first 
of the senes — which was published m 1924 Mr 
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Calvert is well known as a teacher of teachers, and 
no one who mstruots the young in the elements 
of physics can afford to ignore these volumes, 
whatever oonolusion he may reach as to the desir 
ability for their use by his pupils 

Obviously the outcome of long and thoughtful 
expenence, the books are, m a sense, too good, for 
they read almost as if they were taken down by a 
stenographer as the lectures were delivered and 
it IS to be doubted if text books should read like 
the spoken word The movement is sometimes 
too slow too logical and perhaps too laboured 
Yet this is not always so for on the twentieth page 
of the volume on light we find Our present views 
■ have returned somewhat to the Newtoman view, 
except that in the place of corpuscles we have 
quanta of energy associated with the idea of a 
periodic electro magnetic disturbance There 
after that volume trips more hghtly and the going 
18 made easier by the relegation of lens formulae 
and details about practical work to appendices at 
the end of the book 

The design of the author has been to give a 
physical basis to the subject and his treatment 
throughout the senes has been as devoid of mathe 
matics as is reasonably possible In this he has 
been very successful in the volume on sound which, 
bemg full of interestmg practical applications, 
holds the attention of the reader The chapters 
on reflection hero are very good 

In some respects, the book on magnetism and 
eleotnoity is the most interestmg of all Many, 
perhaps most, teachers prefer to start from some 
pomt within the pupils ken battenes ammeters, 
electric bells, and the like Not so the author, 
who only allows his readers to reach these things 
after a logical and lengthy journey Whether they 
will have acquired a thirst for more knowledge by 
that tune may be doubted, but there is no doubt at 
all about the skill with which the route has been 
mapped out Those who insist on the logical 
development of ideas for the young wiU find it to 
perfection here Startmg with only just sufiioient 
magnetism for his purpose the author deals im 
mediately with current measurement, and then 
by an easy transition passes to electrostatics, where 
he wisely avoids the usual system of units Then 
follows — too soon, as some will think — a chapter 
on the structure of the atom, after which potential 
measurement is mtroduced by the heatmg effect 
of current, when at length the way to Ohm’s law 
IB opened up, and all is plam sailing agam 

If the author has chosen a hard route, he has at 
least made it as easy as possible by avoidmg un 
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necessary difficulties, as for example the measure- 
ment of magnetic moments and the use of the 
tangent galvanometer, which can be found by the 
morbidly curious m appendices at the end of the 
volume An excellent chapter on rays adds to 
the interest of the book, and there is an admirable 
preface, which provides food for the teacher, if 
not for the taught 


Mier$’ Mineralogy 

Mtnercdogy an Jniroductton to the Scientific Study 
of Minerals By Sir Henry A Miers Second 
edition, revised by Dr H L Bowman Pp 
XX + 658 (London Macmillan and Cn , Ltd , 
1929) 30« net 

T he first edition of this book appeared in 1902 
It was clearly written, admirably illustrated 
by drawings and photographs, and it soon became 
a standard text book on the subject of pure miner 
alogy The editor of the second edition, who is also 
Sir Henry Miers’s successor in the chair of miner 
alogy in Oxford, has added to the illustrations, 
brought the text up to date where necessary, adding 
a new chapter on the investigation of crystal 
structure by means of X rajs, but has retained the 
onginal text so far as possible 
In the mam, this plan has been successfully 
earned out, and it is perhaps only in the ‘ Intro- 
duction ’ that there has boon a too strict adherence 
to the origmal In the body of the text full justice 
18 done to the recent advances in the study of 
crystal structure, but in the ‘ Introduction ’ it is 
barely mentioned, with the result that some pas 
sages, which in the first edition were remarkable 
forecasts of possible developments, are now almost 
out-of date, so nearly have their prophecies been 
fulfilled 

The additions to the text, including 63 new 
figures, amount to 74 pages, of which 22 are 
devoted to the new chapter on crystal structure, 
and further pages in the descriptive part of the 
book give explanations of the" structure of diamond 
and graphite, blende and wurtzite, a- and quartz 
It IS not to be supposed that the relatively small 
additions to the text indicate either lack of progress 
in mineralogy or want of thoroughness on the part 
of the editor Much that has been done for the 
advancement of mineralogy withm the last twenty- 
eight years hes outside the scope of the book, which 
was clearly limited by the author to the ‘ essential ’ 
properties of minerals and the means by which 
they are mvestigated In the descnption of the 
‘ essential ’ properties of minerals, apart from the 
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determmations of crystal structure, there is Uttle 
new matter which can find a place in a text book 
The generally accepted system of classification has 
remamed unaltered and work on systematic miner- 
alogy has been devoted to the perfection of measure- 
ments and chemical analyses, and to the descnption 
of new mmerals most of which are too rare to be 
included in a book mtended for students In the 
improvement of methods by which the properties 
of mmerals are investigated there is much that is 
new that might have been introduced had space 
permitted There arc, however, many good text 
books to which students can bo referred for recent 
developments m petrographic methods, in the use of 
the ‘ universal ’ stage of Fedorov, and in the study 
of polished plates of ojiaque ores, and by deciding 
to omit descriptions of these methods the editor has 
loft 118 with a text book which is not only reasonable 
in size but also eminently readable 
The printing of text and figures has been admir- 
ably done, and the price is not excessive for a book 
of this size 


Our Bookshelf 

Ions, Electrons Fand Ionizing Madiations By 
Prof James Arnold Orouther Fifth edition 
Pp XU +353 (London Edward Arnold and 
Co , 1929 ) 12« dd net 

The appearance of a fifth edition of Prof J A 
Crowther’s well known book, which gives in a 
simple form a comprehensive and systematic treat 
ment of an important range of experimental 
physics and its interpretation, has been nccessi- 
ta^ by the progress of research during the past 
five years The author’s object has been to pre- 
serve the point of view of the book m relation to 
scientihc thought, and the alterations effected are 
of a minor character , among the most important 
additional sections are those dealing with Aston’s 
work on the packing effect, the Compton effect and 
theo^ of X-ray scattering, the work of Davisson 
and Germer and of Thomson on the diffraction of 
electrons by a erjrstal, Millikan’s discovery of 
cosmic radiation, and the magneton together with 
the expenments of Oerlach and Stem New and 
improved photographs by Wilson of the tracks of 
lomsing radiations replace the earher ones The 
alterations have resulted in an enlargement of tho 
book to the extent of about 24 pages 
As pointed out by the author, the task of selec- 
tion from new and old material has not been easy 
In a work of this type the quantum theory must 
necessanlv play a prominent part in an interpreta- 
tion of the experimental basis of physics , the 
section on the quantum theory is, however, un- 
changed, and a reader otherwise unaware of the 
present position would scarcely suspect the epoch 
making changes through which this matter has 
been passing A few lines only are devoted to the 




new wave theory of the electron in connexion with 
the work on electron diffraction mentioned above 
Sections deahng with the mameton and the 
electron theory of conduction mdude no mention 
of the spinning electron and Sommerf eld’s work on 
the theory of conduction with the help of the 
Fermi-Dirac statistics 

Though the author has deemed it advisable to 
refrain from introducing matter which is at present 
somewhat speculative, the more advanced reader 
inll be pardoned a feeling of regret that the results 
of some of the immense ranges of recent research 
have not found a place m the new edition 

N M Buoh 

AiiieU tn SPrtng String Figures, their Regional 
Distribution and Social Significance By Kath 
leen Haddon (Mrs O H T Rishbeth) Pp x + 
174 (Ixindon Methuen and Co , Ltd , 1930 ) 
6s net 

Mbs Rishbeth has long been known as a zealous 
collector and student of the string games known 
popularly as ‘ cat’s cradle ’ In this volume she 
justifies a study which, to the Philistine, may seem 
puerile, by indicating its bearing upon the problems 
of cultural anthropology, showing on one side that 
these string games, especially in their more compli 
cated forms, represent an expression of a creative or 
artistic impulse, and, on the other, give the student 
certain quite specific pieces of information about 
the environment and social facts in the life of the 
people among whom they are found The games 
are lure described according to their geographical 
distribution, five games being taken from each 
group 

Although more than eight hundred games are 
known, there arc many and striking gaps in our 
knowledge Yet when due allowance is made for 
this, the first remarkable fact to emerge is the 
peculiar geographical distribution of the games 
While the stnng figure is widely distnbuted, occur 
ring in North America, probably South America, 
though the Guianas at present furnish the only 
record, Africa (at present sparsely), Australia and 
Oceania, yet Eurasia is practically a blank space 
The author, therefore, concludes that while the 
Eskimo, redskins, tropical browns and blacks, have 
these figures, the white, yellow, and Asiatic brown 
people have practically none 
The subjects also are curiously distributed, or 
prhaps more correctly show cunous absences In 
West Africa, for example, no figures represent big 
game Mrs Rishbeth suggests that these absences 
may conceal interesting evidence as to native ways 
of thought, and in any case call for further investiga 
tion Mrs Rishbeth’s suggestive treatment of her 
fascinating subject cannot fail to stimulate further 
collection which may bnng the information desired 
An Inorganic Chemistry By Prof H G Denham 
Second ediii)|in viu + 688 (London 

Edward Arnold and Co , 1930 ) 12« ^ net 
Prof Denham gpves a lucid and logical exposition 
of his subject within a moderate compass He 
bases his arrangement upon the penodic system, 
and’^ introduces new laws or generalisations as the 
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occasions anse In this way he secures a con- 
tinuity of narrative which is sometimes lacking in 
works deahng with this subject His method of 
presentation has the further ment of effecting a 
smooth correlation of the purely descriptive side of 
inorganic chemistry with some of the leading con- 
ceptions of physical chemistry Objection may 
be raised to certain details, such os the designation 
of phenol as an aromatic alcohol (p 377) and the 
statement (p 363) that “ nearly three hundred 
hydrocarbons have been isolated ” On the whole, 
however, the book appears to contain very few 
factual misstatements We suggest that more 
information respecting the localities in which 
important minerals are found might be included 
with advantage in a future edition Altogether, 
this is a carefully planned book, which may be 
recommended for the use of advanced classes in 
the schools and intermediate classes in the um 
versities It is well pnnted, adequately illus 
trated, and easy to read 

Gromng Up How one did it in Different Times and 
Places By Ellon C Oakden and Mary Sturt 
Pp 238 (London Kogan Paul and Co , Ltd , 
1930) 6« not 

This book embodies an excellent idea, and the idea 
18 very competently earned out It is meant for 
boys and girls, but we should not envy the adult 
who failed to find it interesting , The book tells 
what sort of hves boys and girls lived, and especially 
how they were educatul, m other times and in 
other lands — m ancient Greece, in the Middle Ages, 
and the age of chivalry, m Shakespeare’s time, a 
century ago, and fifty years ago It tells how ladies 
were made in times gone by, and what sort of life a 
boy hved in the pioneer days of western America 
The fare is varied, but not incongruously so 

One point strikes us forcibly Our forbears 
never learnt the elements of scientific method in 
school laboratoncs But some of them, as this 
book reminds us, managed to acquire a k«on and 
a life long interest in the wonders of earth and sea 
and sky The old fashioned naturahst, who loved 
Nature, but set small store by analysing and dis 
secting her, knew something of the joy of living, 
which 18 less common since we began to teach 
science m our schools So perhaps even now we 
have not hit ujion the very best way of ‘ growing 
up’ 

The Living Past By John C Merriam Pp 
XU -e 144 + 16 plates (New York and London 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1930 ) Is 6d net 
The author of this little book has obviously 
pondered deeply on the facts revealed by geological 
science He tells us that the seven chapters are 
“episodes selected because of their touch with 
especially sigmficant aspects of the problem of life 
history ”, ar^ the subjects he has chosen are mainly 
drawn from the magmficent sections of the Grand 
Canyon of the Color^o On his themes the author 
has written lightly with singular grace and charm, 
and the absence of techmoal details will add to the 

S leasure of the general reader The book is well 
lustrated , but the price seems too high 
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Letters to the Editor 

[The Edvtor doee not hold hitnaelf reeponsthle for 
opimons expressed by his correspondents Neither 
can he undertake to return, nor to correspond with 
the writers of, rejected manuscripts intended for this 
of any other part of Nature No notice is taken 
of anonymous communications ] 

The Crystal Structure of Krypton 

We have made two Debye Sphorrer exposures of 
solid krypton at the temperature of liquid liydrogen 
boiling under normal pressure, one with copper Ka 
radiatmn, the other one with unfiltered iron radiation 
As was to be expectoil, we found a fate centred cubic 
lattice The lattice constant is 5 50 A The cal 
ciliated density is 3 13 The distance of the centres 
of neighbouring krypton atoms amounts to 3 96 A , 
whereas from viscosity measuiements the value 3 23 
A IS deduced for the diameter ot the atoms Ratio 
1 22 the analogous ratios for noon, argon, and xenon 
are 1 35, 1 20, and 1 23 respectively 

We are indebted to (J Claude for the quantity of 
krypton we used 

A more detailed a< ( ount of this work is being pub 
lished in the Proceedings of the Amsterdam Academy 
W H Kefsom 
H H Mooy 

Leyden, May 31 


In a previous letter to Nature upon the crystal 
structure of xenon, we annoimcotl that we would 
next examine krypton Wo have modifieil the i amei a 
used for the previous experiments by reducing to a 
great extent its internal volume and making it per 
feetly gas tight so as to bo able to work in a krypton 
atmosphere, thus overcoming the diftnulties pievi 
ously encounteied 

The gtts has been brought to the solid state upon a 
quartz capillaiy (set in the axis of the Debye camera) 
internally cooled by liquid nitrogen The pliotograms 
obtained, with iron anticathode, showed 14 lines, 
4 of which belong to the radiation, correspond 
mg to a face centred cubic structure The lattice 
constant of the elementaiy cell of krypton, containing 
4 atoms, is a = 6 78 A The following data have also 
been calculated volume, 193 x 10 •* c c , density, 
2 83 gm /c c atomic radius, 2 04 A Experimental 
details and a discussion upon the present data will be 
published elsewhere O Natta 

A G Nasini 

Departments of General and 
Industrial Chemistry, 

Boyal Polytechnic, Milan, 

May 31 

Ethyl Alcohol a Product of High Prtssure 
Syntheses 

During a recent discussion at the Royal Society 
on catalytic reactions at high pressures, Mr M P 
Applebey of the Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Limited, Billmgbam, remarked that “ in our expen 
ence we have never succeeded in obtaming with any 
catalyst whatsoever, more than a mere trace of ethyl 
alcohol ”, 

This statement, which expresses a matter of fact, 
has since been followed by allusions m^he Press 
which appear to suggest that there is some funda 
mental reason why this alcohol, unlike other primary 
alcohols, may not be produced m the senes of con 
densations occurring between carbon monoxide and 
hydrogen In presence of vanous catalysts 
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Dr E K Rideal, writing m Nature of April 12, 
p 684, refers to the production through the foregoing 
condensatioiiH of a whole sequence of higher aldehydes 
and alcohols, “with the possible exception of ethyl 
alcohol ” 

A paraphrase of this statement appears in a leading 
article of Chemistry and Industry, Apnl 25, 1930 

On the other hand, there is the testimony of 1 ranz 
I ischer and Hans Iropsch (“ Bronnstoff Chemie ”, 4 , 
281 , 1923), who found that m the presence of 
alkalised iron imder pressure, ethyl alcohol was 
present among the condensation pioducts of caiboii 
monoxide and hydrogen Moreover, in a lertuie to 
the Geiman Cliomical Society (Her 59 , 30 . 1926), 
A Mittasch included ethyl alcohol in a comprehensive 
list of the organic pioducts of this lomlensation It 
should, however, bo recognised that these German 
meinoiiH indii ate conditions such u« favour the 
production of veiy (omplox mixtiiies, inrluding 
alcohols ketones, aldehydes organu acids esters, 
and hydro! arbons 

Working with various i atiilysts wo have obtained 
evidence of the formation of ethyl iilcohol m not 
inconsiderable cfuantitios Oui specimens of alcohol 
boil at 78 2 /760 mm and fiimisb ethyl 3 5 diiiitro 
ben/oato melting at 92" and giving the same melting 
point when mixed with a 3 5 dmitiobcn/oato pro 
pareil from an authentic specimen of ethyl alcohol 

It would accordingly be desiiable to suspend 
judgment on this debated point until the appeaiance 
of inoio complete evidence We propose to publish 
m the near future a detailed i( count of our iiroduc 
tioii of ethyl all ohcil from caiboii monoxide and 
hydiogeii 

G T Moiioan 
R Taxi OR 

t’heinical Resoareh Laboiatory, 

Teddmgton, Middlesex, 

May 24 


The Acquired Characters of Atytes 

I AM glad that Piof MacBnde (Nature, May 3) 
agrees that a reversion to the original onviromnent 
would bo likely to produce the result I suggest but 
1 am sorry he assumes that I accejit Kammeiei’s work 
m the sense ho does What I said was, that even if 
all Kammerer’s results with regard to Alytes were 
accepted, the expenment could not be held as com 
pleto until the effects of a reversion to the original 
environment had been demonstrated Piof MacBnde 
now says that, unless theie existed in the gonn plasm 
potentialities to lospoiid in a definite manner to 
changes m the environment, there would be no jiossi 
bility of evolution 

I entirely fail to see any reason for this assertion 
Such potentialities are doubtless of great value to the 
individual, but what is their relation to ©volution ? 
That such potentialities have been produced and may 
b© modified m the c ourso of evolution like other char 
aoters, most biologists would, I iniagme, be prepared 
to admit , but it seems reasonable to regard them as 
the product rather than as the cause Let me state 
a hj^thetical case An animal during its develop- 
ment passes through a stage wheie it possesses gills 
It has the potentiality to ivspond to the environment 
so that if the parents are kept from water the gill 
stage ooours in the egg, but if the parents are given 
free access to water, the ammal hatches out earlier 
and the gill stage occurs m the free swimming in- 
chvidual , I do not see, however often the change of 
environment may be made during consecutive genera* 
tions, with its consequent temporary change m the 
cdiaraoter, ^ that any new character or permanent 
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change m an existing character need be assumed 
For such a permanent change, a modification m the 
potentiahties must occur 

Prof MaoBnde apparently believes that such a 
modification is produced by the action of the environ 
ment upon the potentialities This explains hia 
assertion that evolution would be impossible without 
TOtentialities in the germ plasm to respond in a 
definite manner to the action of the environment 
Ha IS assuming the truth of Am view of a disputed 
point The opposite view is that such modifications 
are produced in successive generations by the survival 
of mose variations which occur m animals on the 
production of a new individual The 08 «e of Kam 
merer’s Alylea does not seem to mo to be convincing, 
even as stated by Prof MaoBnde 

Since writmg the above, I have seen Prof Prribram’s 
letter m Naturk of June 7, p 866 

Even if the statement be accepted that Abjtea con 
tmues to lay its eggs m water after the temperature 
has been reduced, the ongmal enviromnent has not 
been restored , if it had, there would not be sufficient 
water for it to lay its eggs in A true ‘ return ’ to 
former conditions, then, necessitates the absence of 
water In saying that deprivation of water would 
not be such a ‘ return ’ but “ mduction m the 
opposite direction ”, Prof Przibram appears to me to 
be making an assumption necessary only if the facts 
are to be forced to fit in with a preconceived idea 
He has for the moment forgotten that von N&geh’s 
experiments have been carried a step further m the 
United States, and that the plants show various 
stages of modification m the characters they develop, 
oorrespondmg to the variations m the environment 
Given the same modification of environment, the same 
modification of character appears, whether extreme 
or mtermediate I see no more suggestion of the 
inheritance of acquirements m the cose of Alylea than 
in the case of the plants 

If Prof Przibram will extend his admission that 
the development of the nuptial pad depends upon 
‘ external conditions ’ to the laying and hatching out 
of the eggs of Alylea, I cannot see why he should 
quarrel with any statement m my letter of April 12 
As I said then, Kammerer’s experiments with Alylea 
are not complete as they stand 

Chables Walker 

The Umversity, 

Liverpool 


An Exceptional Whirlwind In Natal 
At the village of Impendhle, Natal, on Mar 23, 
1930, there occurred a whirlwind of considerable 
violence, and tlie damage resulting therefrom lUus 
tratee in a remarkable manner the great intensity of 
the rotatory and suctional forces that can be engen- 
dered The course travelled by the whiilwind could 
be followed, as a cloud was caught up in its vortex 

(Fig 1) 

I am indebted to Mr E T A Minkner for the 
following notes and for the accompanying photographs 
On the momiftg in question the wind came from 
the north, and durmg the whirlwind it changed to the 
west There was a little hail, but not much ram A 
pecuhar, honzontol cloud was first nottced to the 
west of the village near the Impendhle Mountain 
The cloud movect in a northerly direction, and when 
above a certain hill known as the ‘ W ’ it became 
funnel shaped 'Qie ^Immel travelled in a circular 
course to the north round to tbe east of the 
village Afterwards iPbeoame lon^r and thinner 
until it disappeared m the general canopy of cloud 
The photograph was taken at 1 46 r m , when the 
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funnel-shaped cloud was almost m contact with the 
groun d 

Th e Ime of travel of the apex of the whirlwind over 



Via I —eland oaiight up by whirlwind ImpendhlA, JTstsl, I 45 P V , 
Mar 83 (Photosnph by Mr B X T Minkner ) 


the ground was marked by devastation The rotatory 
force rooted up grass and played havoc with a group 



of black wattle trees Chte tree about 8^ feet in 
(drcuxnferenee was bodily twisted oil ite roots and 
drawn up about 90 feet m i^e air, wnile another 
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larger tree had its solid trunk split and twisted in the 
manner shown in the second photograph (Fig 2) 

The top of the tree and most of the lateral oranches 
were broken off, and doubtless the leverage exercised 
by the action of the rotating wind on the boughs 
assisted materially in the twisting and shattering of 
the trunk, since it is almost mconoeivable that the 
force exerted would be so excessive as to twist a tree 
trunk by direct action on the tnmk itself 
The great suctional force was demonstrated by the 
tree which was drawn up into the an It is ilear that, 
if the whirlwind had happened to pass over a body of 
water containing fishes, a ram of fishes would have 
resulted In this connexion it may bo mentioned 
that on April 14, 1909, an authentic case of the fall 
of fresh water fishes occurred at Newcastle, Natal 
Erkkst Wabiien 

Natal Museum, 

Fietermai 1 tzburg 


The Oogenesis of Lumbricua 

The current number of the QuaHerly Journal of 
Mvcroacoproal Science contains an interesting paper 
by Dr Vishwa Nath on the vexed question of the 
oogenesis of the earthworm (Pheretima, m his case) 

After having gone over the earthworm oogenesis 
again, we agree with practically everything Dr 
Nath has written However, we have found a 
‘ vacuolar system ’ as well Dr Nath states that 
“ Vital dyes, namely, neutral red and janus green B, 
have been extensively useii [by him] in the form of 
very thin watery solutions, but they do not in any 
way improve the appearance of the egg ” Dr 
Nath, Mr Harvey, and the senior writer have previ 
ously overlooked the ‘ vaouolai 
system ’, but if the ovary is 
left for about an hour in neutral 
red Ringer (pmk solution) a 
fine system of red globules 
stains up We have no doubt 
that if Dr Nath tries longer 
periods he will also find these 
globules 

Now there can be no doubt 
that there is a real vacuolar 
system m mammals, molluscs, 
and insects, for m certam cases 
it can be seen without stainmg, 
or in directly fixed tissues 
V '' '* (Kolatschew) But these glob 

Fio 1 ulee m the germ cells of earth 

worms take a much longer 
time to stain (or appear) In coelomio epithehal 
odls (Fig 1, A), however, they appear quioUy, e 
oertamly resemble the ‘vacuome’ of molluscs 
could not satisfy ourselves 4bat the globules were 
present m Lumbrieua cells, infra vtfam, without stain 
ing, or after ostmo aoid It does not seem possible 
entirely to dismiss the idea that these globules might 
be segr^ation vacuoles and not pre existmg struc 
tures Possibly many neutral red staining globules 
are semgation vacuoles and have been confused 
with the neutral red vacuoles of such animals as 
Abraxas and Cavta, where there is, before staining, a 
defimte pre-existing aggregation of globules We 
have also succeeded in stammg a ‘ vacuome ’ m nerve 
cells of Lumbricus 

One point we sdiould like to stress Thiebe vacuoles 
filled with neutral red dye are not I'^ated m anv 
way to the argentophile and osmiophile bodies, which 
can be seen mfra vUam m the earthworm ovary 
and nerve cord, and are known as Qolgi elements 
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The mitochondria, the neutral red globules, and the 
Ckilgi elements can be seen side by side separately 
(Fig 1. B) 

Matjbeen O’Bbifn 
J BbontM Oatenby 

Trinity College, Dublin, 

May 15 


Fechner’s Law 

The power of the eye to distinguish differences in 
brightness has hitherto been specified by the ratio 
A///, where A/ is the least perceptible increment in 
brightness wlien the eye is observing a surface of 
brightness I Weber stated that the ratio was 
constant, and this statement has been known as 
Weber’s law or Fechner’s law It was obvious to 
Fechner that the law did not hold for high and low 
intensities But he considered that these deviations 
were due to ilistiirbing factors dazzle at high inten 
sities, and the intrinsic light of the eye at low 
intensities 

In a recent paper {Phil Mag , 8, p 520 , 1929) 
R A Houstoun suggested that the reciprocal of 
Weber’s ratio was a Gaussian piobability curve when 



plotted os a function of the logarithm of the mtensity 
We have tested this point, and a fulklescnption of the 
experiments will be published m due course, but we 
think it desirable to state here, m view pf the number 
of physiologists and psychologists mterested in the 
matter, that //A/ forms a good probabihty curve 
The acoompanymg diagram (Fig 1) shows typical 
sets of observations for red light, the abscisses givmg 
logarithms of the intensity and the ordinates //Ax 
In the mterests of clearness, the zero of the one curve 
has been displaced vertically upwards The curves 
are probability curves fittM to the results The 
obaervXtions for blue hght agree with those for red 
except at low intensities, where there is a deviation 
if the eye is dark adapted 

It may be shown that the sensation at any mtensity 
IB proportional to the area to the left of that intensity, 
cmd tMt the obvious interpretation of the observations 
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IS that we are dealing with a group of percipient 
elements, formmg a homogeneous population, which 
come over the threshold as the intensiW is raised 
R A Houstouk 
Jambs F Shkaubr 

University, Glasgow, 

May 10 

Presence of a Yeast In the Death Watch Beetle 
{Xestoblum rufo-vHlosum De G ) 

Ik a letter on the above subjeit m Natphe of 
April 20, j) 636, Mr L N Staniland directs attention 
to the presence of yeast symbionts in Xeslobmm m 
coimexion with the work of our colleague, Mr W G 
Campbell, on the chemical aspects of the destruction 
of oak wood by powder jiost and death watch beetles, 
Lyctua spp and Xeatobium sp {Biochem Jour , 23, 
No 6, pp 1290 1293, 1929) 

A study of symbiosis iii i elation to certain wood 
boring beetles has been started by this laboratory in 
order to check and add to the rasults of the earlier 
workers Karawiow, Kschench and liuchnor, and of 
the more recent investigators, Heitz and Breitsprecher 
The work of the lost named {Zettschr J Morphol u 
Okol der ^tert, 2, paits 3 and 4, pp M’S et aeq , 1928) 
18 the most important in connexion with the Anobiid», 
with which family we are chiefly concerned 

So far, most of Breitsprccher’s observations on the 
larvae of Xeatobium and Anobium have been confirmed 
This worker could find no evidence of the jirosence of 
yeast organs in the ovipositor of dry museum specimens 
of Plilimta pectinicomia L , but our sections of the 
larvae have disclosed the presence of a pair of yeast 
filled organs lying anterior to the mesenteron and 
connected with it by means of very fine dvu ts The 
larva of this beetle seems therefore to be more special 
isod in its symbiotic adaptations than that of Anobium 
puneUitum Do G , which m the opinion of Breitsprecher 
18 the most highly developeil in this resjiect of the 
Anobiids whu h ho has examined 
We have succeeded m isolating pure cultuies of 
yeasts from Anobium and XMtobium, but whether 
these yeasts correspond to the actual symbionts re 
mams to be proved It w hoped that some light may 
be thrown on the chemical aspect of the metabolism 
of these uisects if the yeasts can be grown on cellulose 
media 

A histological study of the adult beetles has just 
been starteil Meanwhile, our dissections of Xealo 
bium females in conjunction with Breitsprei her’s 
section work lead us to disagree with Mr Stamland’s 
use of the term ‘ spormathecae ’ The organs to which 
he refers are, in our opinion, specialty developeil 
structures , the spermatheca with its associated gland 
IS quite distinct and occupies a normal position for 
most Coleoptera, that is, just anterior to the bursa 
oopulatrix Ronald C Fisheb 

E A Parkin 
Entomology Section, 

Forest Products Research Laboratory, 

Princes Risborougb, Bucks, 

May 9 


Raman Effect in MetaUlc Halides 
It is knowi^hat the crystallme hahdes of the alkali 
metals (for,J|ampIe, rock salt) fail to exhibit the 
Raman effect With the view of elucidating the 
reason for this behaviour, I was led to examine a 
senes of other ciystallu^ metallic halides, using the 
technique desenbed m a^recent note (Natohb, Mot 
22, ^403). Amongst the numerous solids exammed, 
the Up chlorides of mercury stand out conspicuously. 
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giving Raman lines of great intensity corresponding 
to both positive and negative shifts of frequency 
(Figs 1 (a) and (6), Imes marked with arrow, the 
excitmg line bemg 4358 A ) 

Wlien we compare the highly contrasted behaviours 
of the chlorides of mercury emd of the alkalme halides, 
and remark that mercurous chloride is insoluble in 
water, and that mercuric chloride m solution is a 
poor conductor of electricity, the inference is sug- 
gested that the elettrovalent type of chemical union 
between atoms is unfavourable, while on the other 
hand the covalent typo of linkage is highly favour 
able, for the production of the Raman effect Thm 



infereiKe is siipjioittHl by all the evidence obtained by 
mo It IS found thot Jithium, barium, and thoruun 
chlorides give no obseivable effect On the other 
hand, the solid trichloridch of antimony nncl bismuth 
give strong Raman lines, wliile auric chloride, cad 
mium iodide, and anhj drous zinc c blonde give just de- 
tectable lineH of feeble intensity The contiastcd be- 
haviour of stannous and stannic chlorides is also an 
example worthy of special mention The fomiei 
gives no now lines, while the latter is a liquid which 
gives an extremely strong Raman spectrum 

Fig I (c) IS the Raman spectrum of oiclinaiy 
rhombic sulphur with the green line of the mercury 
arc as the excitmg radiation It is ot interest ns 
showing that the Raman effect may be successfully 
photographed even with strongly coloured solids 
P Krishnamurti 

210 Bowbazar btreet, 

Calcutta, India 


•f- Raman Effect of Sulphuric Acid 

Using incident mercury light, the Raman effect of 
sulphuric acid at varymg concentrations has been 
studied In the results below, 100 per cent is the purest 
acid obtainable , 60 per cent is 1 molecule of sulphuric 
acid to I molecule of water , 0 per cent is pure water 
At 100 jier cent, Ramon Imes were obtamed at 
4586 A , 4668, 4642, 4470, 4438, 4276, 4262, 4224, 
4203, 4171, 4142 These decreased m number and 
intensity at 90, 80, 70, and 60 per cent, until at 60 
per cent the Imes found were 4606 A , 4642, 4470, 
4438, 4224, 4203 At 40 per cent, Raman line* 
were found at 4666 A , 4547, 4474, 4441, 4224, 4203 
At 30 per cent no Imes were found, but weak bands 
were present, which were probably due to the water, 
for they moreased in number and intensity at 20, 10, 
and 0 per cent 

Forty five per cent concentration gave the same 
results as 60, and 85 the same as 80 The sudden 
change between 46 per cent and 35 may indicate that 
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a large number of molecules are broken up into ions 
between those points Some of the lines found at 
40 per cent may be due to sulphate ions. Most of 
the lines in pure sulphuric acid were easily obtained 
in a three minute exposure and the strongest ap 
peered in a one mmute exposure For other con 
centrations fifteen minutes was sufHcient 

Raymond M Bkij 
W R Fhkdbickson 

Syracuse University, 

Syracuse, New York, May 9 


The Swimming of Cuttleflsh 
It may not perhaps be generally realised that the 
common cuttlefish. Septa opicinali/t, uses its siphon for 
slow swimmmg m all directions, as well us for the more 
violent backward leaps We recently had an oppor 
tunity of watching the behaviour of < uttlehsh which 
wore swimming at 
eye level and above 
our heads in one 
of the largo tanka 
of the Plymouth 
aqiianum Wo weie 
rather surprisinl to 
notice that while 
moving slowly for 
wards with its fins 
undulating, the 
cuttlefish had its 
siphon curveil back 
vontrally anil was 
assisting its forward 
motion by emitting 
gentle squirts of 
water (big 1, A) 
If the cuttle wished to turn to one side it would 
point Its siphon opening to the opposite side and 
squirt a little more violently (Pig 1, B) In fact, for 
all Its general slow movements the siphon apjioared 
to be used, the undulations of the hns merely keeping 
the motion continuous and preserving the balance 
In the quick backwards swimming the fins were 
depressea along the side The siphon was extended 
about an inch and a half and could bo pomted in any 
direction F S Russfll 

G A Steven 

Marine Biological Association, Plymouth 


Echo Sounding and Depths 
It is to be feared that the note on page 473 <>t 
Natctbb of Mar 22 may lead to some misunderstand 
ing and to conclusions unfavourable to the echo 
method of soundmg Dr Maurer states that out of 
254 comparative soundings made by wire and echo 
m water over 2000 metres cleopao less than 30 showed 
differences exceeding 1 00 metres and that the maximum 
difference was 6S0 metres It should not be overlooked 
that a part, possibly a large part, of the error may be 
due to the curvature of the wire when the ship was 
dnftmg, for it is known that as a rule the depth by 
echo IS less than that by wire even when the Attorn 
18 regular Dr Maurer also considers that the crude 
echo distance, calculated on a constant velocity, is 
more useful to the seaman for fixmg his position 
It scarcely seems probable that deep soundings 
would ever be used for fixmg a ship’s position, except 
possibly cable or surveymg ships, so that to the 
ordmary navigator the difference between oorreoted 
and unooTreot^ soundings would be of no importance 
In coastal water whdre the depth, or better, the 
rate of change of depth, gives valuable information 
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in thick weather, the correction is of small practical 
importance when expressed m fathoms or metres 
except m some places such as the Red bea Special 
warnings are inserted on the Admiralty charts m 
such cases 

The Supplementary Hydrographic Conference, 
which was held at Monaco m 1929, resolved that all 
soundmgs should Vie corrected so far as possible before 
bemg placed on the charts, and did not adopt a 
standard velocity of sound in sea water 

H P Douoias 

(Rear Admiral and Hydrographer 
of the Navy) 

Hydrographu Department, 

Admiralty, London, S W 1, May 3 


The Ions Produced by Discharges at Liquid 
Surfaces 

Wk regiet that, in our paper {Proc Roy Insh Acad , 
39, A p 21) m quoting Prof Zeleny’s description of 
tho discharge from an alcohol point m the form of 
a stream of minute ilrops, we did not make it clear 
that this deacrijition applied only to disi barge under 
tho conditions of instability indicated in his letter in 
Nature of May 10 Wo are ui agreement with Prof 
Zeleny that the discharge from a stable lupiid surface 
IS similar to that from a inetul point , we find that 
It IS oai noil by ions of the ordinary kind But although 
wo have obsei-veil tho conditions of surface instability 
and tho transport of liipiid mentioned by him, wo 
have been unaVilo, imder the conditions of oiii ex 
perimeuts, usmg water and a munlier of alt ohols, to 
find any ovidonco by ( hattock’s method of tho big 
drag on the gas which discharge currents carried 
altogether by drops should produi o We find evidence 
only of ions, which for a life of about 1/5000 sec have 
mobilitios similar to those of ions produced m air by 
the lonismg railiations 

On the other hand in recent work, we have observed 
that m air drawn away from a discharging -water 
point, there aro present laige ions havmg mobilities 
at least as low as those of the large ions of Langevin 
J T Nolan 
J G O’Keeffe 

University College, Dublin, 

May 15 

Slug or Homed Viper ? 

As my name was mentioned by Prof T D A 
Cockerell in his letter in Nature of May 17 on the 
identifioation of a certain animal roprosontod among 
the incised earvmgs at Kaiuak, may I point out that 
the figure in question is tho Egyptian nioroglyph for 
tho letter F ? I am informed by my colleague, Mr 
A Shorter, of the Department of Egyptian and As- 
syrian Antiquities, British Museum, that the animal 
portrayed in that symbol was identified as a slug so 
long ago as lost century, the identification being based 
on a representation published by Prisse (1847), but 
that It has been more commonly recognised as the 
homed viper [Cerastes oomtUus (Linn )) Tho ‘ horns ’ 
m the figure, if somewhat exaggerated, are like those 
of tho viper and do not resemble the tentacles of s 
Veromcelta (the slug which has been suggested), m 
which there are in fact two pairs of these appendages 
The clearly defined head and slender ‘ nocK ’ which 
are shown m the Kamak figure are not found m 
VeromceOa G C Robson 

Zoological Department, 

British Museum (Natural History), 

Cromwell Road, London, 8 W 7, 

June 3 
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Physics in Relation to Wireless* 

By Dr W H Ecolks, F R S 


T he preparatory research work for the trans 
mitting station, that is, for generating electro- 
magnetic waves, was done by Hertz in the years 
1885-88, and appears to have been prompt^ by 
the nvalry between the extant theories of electn 
city and magnetism The laboratory work for the 
receiving station was done by Lodge m 1889, by 
Minchin and by Branly in 1 890 Luge's work on 
the reception of electric waves arose from observing 
that two metal knobs nearly in contact cohered 
when a spark occurred near them , Minohin’s work 
was on light sensitive cells and his observations of 
the eSects of eleotnc waves was a side issue, but 
was duly recorded , Branly’s investigations were 
on the dinunution of the electrical resistance of 
contacts between oxidised metals and m masses of 
filmgs when sparks were made near by 

Without asking which physicist we are to thank 
for each of the items needed for making a complete 
sending and receiving equipment for wireless tele 
graphy, we know that Oliver Lodge demonstrated 
the transmission of signals across a space of 30 
yards and through several walls at the Royal 
Institution, London, on June 1, 1894 On this 
occasion a fihngs coherer was us^, and the neces 
Bity of screening various portions of the receiver 
and its leads, which later became part of early 
wireless engineering, was emphasised Later m 
1894, during the summer meeting of the British 
Association at Oxford, Lodge demonstrated the 
sending and recording of Morse code signals He 
used a Hertrian oscillator with large copper plates 
as capacity areas, an induction coil with the usual 
vibrating interrupter and a Morse telegraphic key 
in the primary of the coil As receiver he used a 
filings coherer with attached aerial wires for picking 
up the waves, a trembler of electric bell type 
operated by the coherer current and serving to 
shake the fihngs back to their non conductive 
condition, and a Morse inker for recording the dots 
and dashes on tape Other telegraphic instruments 
were employed as alternatives The following year 
Popoff , a Russian physicist, added to the recording 
apparatus a long earthed vertical antenna for 
catching natural eleotnc waves produced by dis 
tant hghtmng discharges , he had possibly adopted 
the vertical wire from the patents of Dolbear and 
other American inventors 

By 1896, therefore, every item was ready for the 
attention of the engineer , some parts of Lodge’s 
apparatus had to be made more powerful, other 
parts more sensitive, and all of it more trustworthy 
and robust before it could be put into the hands 
of telegraphists for everyday use Improvements 
came rapidljv and the range of action was gradu- 
ally mcreas^ but progress was lumted by the use 
of highly damped trains of waves At this date 
the spark gap at the sending station was situated 
m a long vertical wire, ^possibly surmounted by a 
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large metal plate, and the coherer was in another 
similar antenna at the receiving station Such an 
arrangement had a high decrement and therefore 
any transmitting station affected every receiving 
station within range, and only one pair could work 
at a time 

In Europe, so far as printed records can tell us, 
the earhest use of ‘ tuning ’ coils in open oscillating 
circuits was due to Lodge, who appears to have 
satisfied himself by laboratory experiments in 1896 
and 1897 not only that inductance coils were useful 
in a Hertzian oscillator for adjustmg frequency, 
but also that their employment brought certain 
advantages over the method of addmg capacity 
areas The mam advantage of inductance over 
capacity in an open oscillator is that the former 
prolongs, the latter shortens, a stram of oscillations 
produced by a spark In consequence, if straight 
Hertzian oscillators be used as sending antenna and 
receivmg antenna, and they be tuned to each other 
by inductance coils, the damping of each is made 
low and sharp resonance may be attained 

Lodge’s patent in 1897 embod5ang this principle 
produced a revolution m both thought and practice 
Hitherto it had been imagined that the electneal 
oscillations produceil by the spark gap in the aerial 
possessed a very short wave len^h of the same 
order as the dimensions of the spark balls, just os 
m the case of the Righi oscillator , and the func 
tion of the transmitting antenna had been ox 
plained by supposing that the Righi waves ran up 
the wire and squirted out at the top This seemed 
to explain why high wires were needed for long 
ranges But now it was seen that the high wire 
vibrated as a Hertzian oscillator with a wave length 
of the same order of magmtude as the length of 
antenna, and that range of signaUing was related to 
length of wave Moreover, Luge’s patent specifica 
tion disclosed a scheme for exciting a metalhcaUy 
contmuous antenna from a spark in a branch cir 
cult, thus contradicting the accepted idea that 
radiation was impossible unless the spark was 
formed m the antenna Stranger stiU, the receiving 
antenna was shown as a contmuous straight 
oscillator with its timing cod acting as the primary 
of a high frequency transformer, the coherer being 
connected mto the secondary circuit Being, in 
fact, a mine of scientific information and sugges 
tion. Lodge’s specification furnished dunng several 
succeeding years all the fundamental ideas em 
ployed by the engmeers who developed commercial 
signalhng plant of the spark type 
In illustration of the last statement and to put 
on record another tnumph of the laboratory, I may 
cite the important development known as the 
quenched spark transmitter The germ of this 
appears in Lodge’s mtent, where it is explamed 
that an antenna would become a more persistent 
oscillator if it were excited by a short-hved spark 
m a side circuit The cessation of the spark auto 
matically frees the antenna from the branch circuit 
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and from the dissipation of energy m it The 
idea was improved uwn by Max W«n in 1906, who, 
for the purpose of nis laboratory measurements, 
invented a form of gap that ensured rapid quench 
ing This was developed by the Telefunken 
engineers mto a type of transmitter that has seen 
world-wide service 

From the year 1900 onwards the more alert 
workers in wireless sought about for a method of 
generating continuous waves The hope of achiev- 
ing wireless telephony was the incentive, for no one 
at that tune foresaw that oontmuous wave tele 
graphy by the Morse code could bo better than 
spark telegraphy The problem was to devise a 
method of generating oontmuous waves of fre 
quency at least 100,000 cycles per second The 
physicists’ solution came from an unexpected 
direction, namely, from the scientific mvestigation 
of the properties of an electric arc traversed by 
alternating currents of low frequency In 1900, 
Duddell was pursuing these investigations on 
carbon arcs and happened to connect across the 
arc gap an inductance coil and condenser in senes 
just as if the arc gap was a spark gap He was 
surprised to find that the arc whistled when igmted, 
and soon discovered that the pitch of the note 
depended on the magnitudes of inductance and 
capacity of the shunt circuit m the same way as in 
a spark circuit 

The study of the oscillating arc was taken up by 
Poulsen in Denmark and he mvestigated the 
Duddell phenomenon when the arc burnt in various 
gases and between various electrodes By 1903 he 
discovered that an arc burning in hydrogenous 
vapour between a copper anode and a carbon 
cathode was capable of developing currents of 
frequency reqwrcxl for radio-telephony and of 
considerable power This splendid discovery led 
straight to practical radiotelophony 

Fessenden invented the heterodyne method of 
receiving telepaphic signals The method relies 
upon the empfoyment of a local source of electrical 
oscillations near enough in frequency to that of the 
incommg wave to produce in the receiving circuits 
regular moreases and decreases of amphtude at an 
acoustic frequency The conception comes straight 
from the storehouse of acoustic theory, and could 
only have arisen m the mind of a student and 
teacher of physics, like Fessenden It is, m my 
opimon, one of the four or five universally important 
st^ in the history of wirelesg techmque 

The most striking example of the discontinuity 
of the progress of wireless is afforded by the matur 
mg of the amphfymg vacuum valve 

The first vacuum tube containing a hot filament 
and a separate electrode with external lead, that is, 
the first thermiomo diode, was made by Edison m 
1883 Studies of the thermiomo ourrent across the 
vacuum were conducted by Hittorf (1883), Preece 
(1884), Elster and Geitel (1887), and Flemi^ (1889 
and 1896) Three years later J J J'homeon’s 
laboratory took up the problem and, m particular, 
0 W Bjohardson during the next three years pur- 
sued his olaasioal researches, usually emplo 3 nng a 
form of diode that has become typical, namely, a 
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straight filament along the axis of a cyhndnoal 
anode Meanwhile an analogous form of diode in 
which the source of electrons is a photo electric 
surface was being similarly studied Many of the 
researches of the date were aimed at measurmg 
the charge and the mass of the particles carrying 
the current across the vacuous space , and for this 
purpose other electrodes were sometimes introduced 
for deflectmg the particles by an electric field 
Lenard, in 1W2, used an anode of wire gauze so that 
hght could pass through it to the cathode and 
hberate electrons , Wufi later used a flat spiral of 
wire, parallel to the photoelectnc cathode for the 
same reason , Varley in 1903 observed that when 
the gas pressure was below about five microns the 
electrons could be accelerated towards a positive 
gnd so as to be shot through the meshes of the 
gauze At highir pressures ionisation by collision 
occurred near the grid and gave such tubes thoir 
steep characteristic curves Besides all this experi- 
mental work of an abstract nature, various applica 
tions of the electric discharge through gases had 
been made to the rectifying of alternating currents 
Thus the scientific atmosphere of the first three 
years of the twentieth century was thick with 
material ready for useful applications 

The faret application of vacuum tube physics 
which I have to notice was made by the well known 
German physicist Wehnelt, who, having discovered 
in 1903 that filaments coated with oxides of rare 
earths emitted electrons copiously, patented a 
diode with coated filament as a rectifier in January 
1904 He called this thermionic diode an eloctno 
valve It 18 sometimes said that Wehnelt invented 
the thermionic valve — but this is a fallacy , he 
invented the coated filament, and he invented the 
name, perhaps, but thermionic tubes with two 
electrodes had long been commonplaces m physical 
laboratories It is noteworthy that, apart from 
the valuable invention of the oxide coatmg, 
Wehnelt’s apphcation is widely used to day at many 
transmitting stations for rectifying alternating 
current and m the so called ‘ battery ehminators ’ 
of broadcasting sets About cloven months after 
Wehnelt, Fleming patented the combination of a 
thermionic diode, a coil and an indicating instru- 
ment, to form a circuit in which alternating current 
could be produced and rectified, special stress being 
laid on the applicabihty of the circuit for detect- 
ing by rectification the feeble alternating currents 
experienced in wireless receivers- The diode as 
detector was in the field for several years as a rival 
to the electrolytic and contact detector The third 
interestmg apphcation of vacuum tube physios was 
made a year utter by von laeben, who proposed to 
utihse the lateral deflection of a stream of electrons 
as an amplifier The current to be amphfied was 
intended to cause the deflection — either by charg- 
ing an auxiliary electrode which then attracted or 
replied the stream, or by producing a magnetio 
field The fourth apphcation was made a year 
later m America by de Forest, who, by means m an 
aiuohary electrode in the form of a gnd, controlled 
the passam of the electrons to an anode by acoeler- 
I atmg or decelerating them m their hne of motion 
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This method of control proved, m the course of a 
few years’ development, more effective for amplify- 
ing purposes than the method of control by lateral 
deflection 

The mtroduction of the von Lieben and the de 
Forest tubes is specially notable because these 
instruments were not alternatives to existmg ones 
but were novel in purpose as well as in pnnciple 
Von Lieben at any rate— de Forest seemed to be 
rather vague — clearly appreciated that an inertia- 
less magnifying device was in his hands — the first 
distortionless repeater in history Unfortunately, 
neither form of instrument became an immediate 
practical success, perhaps because evacuation was 
not pushed far enough Von Baeyer was probably 
nearer success than either , for independently of 
de Forest, in 1907 he constructed a tnode of ideal 
modern form contairung a cylindrical anode two 
centimetres in diameter, a coaxial gauze oyhnder 
one centimetre in diameter, and a flament in the 
common axis of the cyhnders, and more highly 
evacuated than de Forest’s tubes appear to have 
been But von Baeyer was engaged on the study 
of the motion of the electrons from the incan- 
descent filament, and never apphed the excellent 
amplifying functions which it undoubtedly pos- 
sessed 

The key to the situation was really lying all the 
time in Varley’s remark in his 1903 paper, that 
electrons did not pass through the grid m quantity 
until the vacuum was below five microns How- 
ever, during these years the physical laboratones 
intent upon the study of electricity at extreme 
exhaustions developed several methods of produemg 
and retaining very high vacua In the years 1912 
and 1913, Langmuir, working in the laboratory 
which also evolved the Coohdge X ray tube, gave 
the tnode a more stable behaviour by resortmg to 
extreme rarefaction 

The technical value of the high vacuum tnoile 
rests upon its abihty to magnify very small and 
very rapid electneal changes with close fidehty 
An electromotive force apphed to the grid causes 
inappreciable current flow but hberates a magmfied 
electromotive force in the anode circuit where 
relatively large currents are possible The de 
velopmcnt in size of triodio oscillation generators 
made them feasible for the transmission of signals, 
while small sizes improved reception — a remarkably 
happy concatenation 

After this last revolution in wireless techmque, 
later developments in the apparatus and methods 
of radio commumcation seem relatively undramatic 
For my present purpose I need only mve one or 
two examples, with which I am very famihar, of 
the influence of the physical laboratory There 
are two methods of generatmg electrical oscillations 
for transmittmg stations wluoh have appeared as 
alternatives to we back coupled valve method, and 
have been adopted m large short wave stations all 
over the world The mst is the crossed valve 
method, which was devised m the ph 3 r 8 ioal research 
laboratones of Finsbury Techmcal College m 1916- 
17 at the request of the Signal Expenmental Estab- 
lishment of our War Office It was mtended for 
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use over short distances behmd the trenches on 
wave lengths of 60 metres and less 

The second method aims at generatmg eleotneal 
oscillations of very constant frequency by aid of 
massive bodies sustained m mechamcal vibration 
by triodes The earlier apparatus for this purpose 
was the tuning fork alternator, which was developed 
in 1918 for dehvering fundamental and harmomc 
frequencies for the purposes of measurement in the 
physical laboratory A later apparatus arose out 
of the growth of supersomc under-water signalhng 
m 1917 In the autumn of that year Langevm in 
France and Rutherford in England independently 
suggested that the piezoeleotno qualities of quartz 
might be utihsed for perceiving the arrival at a 
receiving station of pressure waves in water and 
for producing such waves at a transmitting station 
Langevin’s work at Toulon was supplemented by 
his collaborators at Finsbury Techmcal College 
and Harwich, and at Fmsbury this led, first, to an 
appreciation of the fact that quartz vibrating under 
the stimulus of a feedback circmt steadied the 
electneal oscillator, and, later, to a tnode circuit 
for automatically sustaining quartz m vibration 
at its natural frequency in water without the ust 
of back coupling At about the same time, we 
learned later, Ni^olson in the New York laboratory 
of the Western Electric Company, devised an 
equivalent method of vibrating piezoelectric crystals 
such as Rochelle salt m air by aid of a tnode Thus 
came about what may be tailed the marriage of 
mechanical and electneal oscillations, the so called 
‘ stabilisation of freq^uency ’, which plays so large 
a part to day in wireless stations, large and small 
My account of the contributions of jihysitists to 
wireless omits all reference to the great engineers 
who have adorned the industry, as otherwise this 
address would become a complete history of wire- 
less, but I must refer to the effect upon practical 
wireless of the study of tho electrical properties 
of our atmosphere — a branch of geophysics — which 
has already assisted practical operation of tele 
graphic circuits In Great Bntain the study has 
been pursued under the auspices of the Radio 
Research Board and independently by T L 
Eckersley In my opmion the cumulative effects 
on radio commumcations of these researches will 
disclose itself m the near future 

A valuable geophysical discovery made neither 
by physicists nor engineers wm the phenomenon 
that short waves could travel long distances Short 
wave transmitting and receiving apparatus was 
much used during the War, for example, 60 metres 
for trench sets and less than 20 metres for aero- 
planes, in several of the belligerent countries , 
short waves had been tned for telephony across 
a hundred miles of the North Sea and between 
London and Birmingham overland, but were not 
suspected of shootmg aloft and commg down 
thousands of miles away We now know that 
tnals made within the skip distance were inevitably 
misleadmg However, brfore 1920 all the techmque 
of short wave telegraphy and telephony was com- 
plete As a mere chance, amateur wireless en- 
thusiasts were officially relegated m most countries 
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to tranBmiBSion expenments on waves shorter than 
300 metres Graoually widely scattered amateurs 
began to overhear signals exchanged between two 
very distant colleagues In 1921, Amencan 
amateurs transmitted to British amateurs on wave 
lengths of 200 metres , this was reciprocated in 
1922 Meanwhile the American amateurs had 
found shorter waves bettor, and in 1923 were 


commumcatmg easily with other amateurs across 
world-wide ranges The first commercial apphoa 
tion was made in the autumn of 1923 and has been 
followed by universal adoption of short-wave 
signalling It is a remarkable example of a rovolu 
tioii in method which was not due to, and did not 
reiimre, any change of technique — a revolution 
effected by pure discovery 


The Concept of Space 


O N Friday, June 6, Nottingham was honoured b\ 
a visit from Prof A Einstein, who delivered 
a lecture (m German) in the Great Hall of the 
University College After each section an English 
translation was given bj Dr H Jj Brose The 
chair was taken by Prof H H Turnei Tht 
lecture was an account of the lu&tory of the concept 
of space, and was addressed to a general audience 
At the end questions were invited those received 
were' all concerned with the present position of the 
unitary field theory For the following impression 
of the lecture I am deeply indebted to Miss Dallas 
and Miss Lieber for their help, but for any in 
accuracies I alone am responsible 

At the outset Prof Einstein emphasised that he 
was not making an authoritative pronounceinont, 
but merely stating his own personal opimons He 
believed that the fundamental concept of physics 
was that of the rigid body The idea of space was 
not acquired until a much later elate, and was not 
known to the ancient Greeks Euclid’s geometry, 
in particular the part dealing with the congruence 
of triangles, was based upon notions of rigid bodies, 
such as measuring rods which could bo moved about 
as a standanl of comparison Motion appeared 
first, not as in space, but as that of one body 
relative to another The concept of space was 
introduced by Descartes, the founder of co ordinate 
geometry This was a purely mathematical notion, 
without any physical implications, and concerned 
only with the geometrical aspect of the relative 
position of two or more bodies The other aspect 
of space was due to Newton, who considered the 
bodies, not at rest, but m motion To deal with 
the problem of acceleration he introduced the idea 
of an absolute space, forming a framework by 
which the motion of the bodies could be measured, 
but itself quite unaffected by those bodies It was 
a wonderful thing that Newton’s genius enabled 
him to realise the definitely physical reahty of space 
This reality has been neglected or misunderstood 
by many of his successors, including the philosopher 
Kant 

However, m Prof Einstein’s opimon, the really 
decisive cjjnfito frqm the geometrical to the physical 
conoeptioife^iTsp^oo was due to Farailay and Max 
well, who considered electromagnetic phenomena 
to have their seat in the ether, and i^poke of the 
field or the state of this ether os affected by electro 
magnetic action Why did they think it necessary 
to use a new word ether, when the old one space 
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was already available ’ The reason, no doubt, was 
that they were fetb red by the ideas prevailing m 
their <lay, and had not realised the connexion 
between the space of geometry and the space of 
phvsics As material bodies were the first objects 
to be considered m physics, they introduced the 
I idea of a material ether to replace what was formerly 
considered as empty space, through which electro 
magnetic action took jilace This idea was dc 
velopcd by Jjorentz, in whose \icw all electro- 
magnetic action, even that in the interior of 
material bcKlies, really took place in the ether 
Thus he deprived matter of all its electromagnetic 
propc'rties, but to compensate for this he deprived 
ether of all its mechanical properties, and attn 
biited a capacity for motion only to the elementary 
particles of matter 

The next modification was the special theory of 
relativity Classical ph j sics used three co ordinates 
in space and one in time It was now found neces 
sary to unite these into the four co ordinates of 
space time, and to give up the belief that events 
could b© divide d into categories of ‘ before’, 
‘ simultaneous ’, and ‘ after ’ This prepared the 
way for the general theory of relativity, which 
dealt with the phenomena of inertia and derived 
the laws of motion from the geometneal structure 
of space, or rather of space time, thus umting 
geometry and physics m a now intimacy The 
experimental verification of this theory is well 
known We have now come to the conclusion that 
apace is the primary thing and matter only 
secondary , wo may say that space, in revenge for 
its former inferior position, is now i ating up 
matter 

With regard to the unitary field theory, the 
purpose of which was to derive all physical pheno 
mena, electromagnetic as well as. gravitation, from 
the properties of apace, Prof Einstein confessed 
that his colleagues did not agree with him In 
fact, he added with a smile, they thmk that I am 
crazy on this subject However, ho himself had 
faith that the idea (which came to him dimng a 
severe illness two years ago) of attributing direc- 
tion as well as metrical structure to space would 
ultimately lead to success in obtaining a single 
theory to embrace all phenomena He regarded 
this as a true physical theory, not as a mere mathe- 
matical curiosity It was best to leave aside the 
difficulties of the quantum theorj- for the present, 
but he hoped that when the simpler problem of 
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matter m bulk waa solTud the more difficult ones 
relating to atomic ph^ios could speedily be dealt 
umth The urgent thing at present was to obtam 
the equations of motion of an electron or proton 
Although the theory was not yet finished, he firmly 
beheved that the end was very near 


Amid enthusiastic cheers, Alderman Huntsman, 
chairman of the College Council, announced that 
the blackboard used by Prof Emstem and signed 
by him would be varnished and preserved m 
memory of a histono occasion 

H T H PiAQOio 


Obituary 


Prop K J P Orton, F R S 

H IS friends even now find it more than a little 
difficult to realise that they have looked their 
last on Kennedy Orton — his vigour and freshness 
of mmd and body, his keenness in attack on any 
problem, scientific or administrative, had suffered 
so little dimmution with the passing of the years, 
that those who knew him well looked forward with 
no thought of the end to that stimiilatmg mter 
change of ideas, to those talks ranging from China 
to Peru, which now are fated to remam but 
cherished memonos 

Orton was a born man of science Intended for 
a medical career, he found that the microscopical 
work mvolved was likely to prove too severe a tax 
on his eyesight, and he turned to the study of pure 
chemistry As a scholar of John’s ho worked at 
Cambridge from 1891 to 1895 under Livemg, after 
wards proceedmg to Heidelberg, whore he took his 
doctor’s degree eiimma cum la^e Victor Meyer’s 
attractive personahty loft a deep mark on Orton’s 
character, and one is tempted to speculate on the 
rapidity of thought, the energy and versatility, the 
power to pick out underlying resemblances from 
surface differences, the smgle hearted devotion to 
the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake, which 
were common characteristics in the mentalities of 
master and scholar 

He returned to London master of a wide 
range of chemical philosophy, and already m- 
terested in the properties of and mechanism of 
substitution in halogen compounds of benzene de- 
nvatives , well ver^ in laboratory teohmque , a 
skilled worker m glass In truth, ho always re- 
tained keen mterost in carefully planned and neatly 
executed laboratory work, and if ever he showed 
appreciation of his own powers it was when, with 
justifiable pnde, be recalled instances of the evolu- 
tion of skilful and enthusiastic researchers from 
distinctly unpromising matenal 
For SIX years he worked as demonstrator m 
ohemistry at St Bartholomew’s Hospital, and m 
1903 he was appomted to succeed Dr J J Dobbie 
m the chair of chemistry in the Umversity CoUege 
of North Wales The deep and accurate knowledge, 
the administrative abihty, the sympathy for, and 
understanding of the student mmd that he brou^t 
to his task at Bangor are well known to those 
whose good fortune it was to serve with him or to 
be taught by him, ajid his election to the Royal 
Society in 1921 testified equally to the value of his 
owniesearches and to the influence of the school 
of^llffiustry which he directed 
wton’s output of research was large — ^the general 
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index of the Journal of the Chemical Society marks 
sixty- two titles under his name between 1897 and 
1922 Lookmg over these and his later papers, one 
IS struck by the clearness of their outlook — there 
18 a refreshing absence of ragged edges, of untidmess 
or diffuseness of thought, diction, or method The 
problem is clearly stated, attack^ by well planned 
experiments, and the result, positive, negative, or 
doubtful, IS set out in vigorous language free from 
the slightest trace of ambiguity 

Substitution in aromatic compounds, and the 
problems involved in the theory of the intra mole 
cular migration of atoms had early occupied his 
attention, and during his time in I^ndon he had, 
in conjunction with Chattaway, attacked such prob 
lems as the substituted mtrogen chlondos and them 
lole in the halogenatiOn of anilides and anihnes 
About this pened, too, his work on the action of 
light on nitrogen iodide shows his interest — an in 
terest winch never left him — m the efficacy of light 
m promoting chemical change 

A remarkable research, carried out at Bangor, 
showed that the migration of halogen in substituted 
acyl anilides is dependent on the mtcrmeiiiate 
bberation of chlorine, 

C,H,N Cl Ac + HCl^C,H,NHAc + Cl, 
-^H4ClNHAc-tHCl 

This work threw great hght on the meebamsm of 
the reaction, and confirmed Armstrong’s general 
view that hydrochloric acid is the catalyst Orton 
turned again and again to the consequences of this 
work, developmg therefrom a method for the regu 
lated chlorination of aromatic substances, and for 
the production of an acetic acid solutioh of known 
chlorine concentration 

In collaboration with his students he carried out 
much valuable work, mvolvuw studies of the 
mechanism of acetylation and of halogenation, on 
acetic acid and acetic anhydride He consistently 
applied physioo-chemical methods to the elucida- 
tion of the mechanism of orgamo reaction, and m 
some of his later work tum^ to the more purely 
physical side of his science, as is Ishown by his 
development with D C Jones of the teohmque of 
work on the muhual miscibihty of hquids and of 
the determination of critical solution temperatures 
of ternary mixtures as a criterion of purity 

Orton was, however, much more than a chemist, 
and any survey of his activities hmited to the 
chemical side or his life’s work would present but 
a warped view of hw character His busy hfe left 
him but scant leisure, and the greater part of such 
spare time as he coidd command was devoted to 
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rook-olunbing and to the study of the habits and Orton had crowded into his fifty-seven years a 
movements of birds In this last-named region he record of work well worthy of one pnvileged to hve 
was an acknowledged authority, and though his beyond three-score years and ten 
chtroter on “ Bird Life in the Mountains ” in Carr Aixan Febouson 

and Lister’s " Snowdonia ” gives some adumbra 

tion of his powers, it is a matter for regret that he 

has not left more detailed records of his bird lore Mn A S Hirst 

Withal he had a critical knowledge of much Mb Arthur Stanubv Hirst, whose death at 
that is best in our national hterature, and, realising sea on May 4 was reported from Colombo, was 
his reticence in certain directions, his intimates dis formerly an assistant keeper in the British Museum 
covered with keen pleasure that a treasured volume (Natural History) He was bom in 1883, and was 
of Arnold’s poems was a constant companion m the eon of the late Dr Albert Hirst, of Hackney 
his wandenngs over the Sussex downs He was educated at Merchant Taylors’ School and 

Orton’s view of the function of a umversity was no studied zoology under the late Prof Minchin at 
narrow one, and he saw, more clearly than many Umversity College, London 

men of science, the danger of losmg the cultural On entering the service of the British Museum, 
value of a umversity framing that comes from Hirst worked for some time in the mammal room, 
laymg over emphasis on the speciahst’s work and but was afterwards placed by Sir Ray Lankester 
on that technological side of a student’s labours m charge of the collections of Arachmda and 
which is concerned with preparation for living Mynopoda Ho studied various sections of these 
rather than for life His interest in his students extensive groups and published a long series of 
was unflaggmg and their graduation did not set a systematic papers on tnem, but latterly he gave 
period to that interest On more than one occasion his attention almost exclusively to the Acari or 
has an old pupil found the helping hand out mites, the economic importance of which has led 
stretched oven before he had thought of turmng m recent years to a great increase in the number 
to his teacher , and, veteran or recruit, no one both of specimens and of inquiries reaching the 
could go to Orton for advice or help without feeling Museum Hirst’s papers on the Acari were marked 
that he was giving of his best by great accuracy of description and laborious 

Truly his days were m every sense full ones, and investigation of detail Many of them contain 
if in rare moments depression seized him, it was facts and suggestions which will one day be found 
because he, more than most, realised what deep to have contributed much to a scientific knowledge 
sigmficance ylip tpxtrai bears of the group Especially noteworthy were lus 

For at my back I always hear identification of the adult form of one of the 

Time’s wingAl chariot hurrymg near famihar and troublesome harvest bugs , his demon 

And yonder, all before me, lie stration of a tracheal system in the group of mites 

Deserts of vast eternity named from the supposed absence of the system 

It 18 small tv onder that, urged by his ever present the Astigmata , and his description of the fossil 
sense of the fleeting of time, he so grievously over arachmds from the Rhyme chert, the oldest known 
taxed his natural powers that pneumoma found him air breathing ammals 

with no reserve of strength to resist its advances. For some years Mr Hirst’s health had been 
so that after a few days’ illness he died peacefully unsatisfactory, and m 1927, under medical advice, 
on Mar 16 he resigned his post at the Museum to seek rehef 

He rests in a wmd swept Anglesey churchyard, in the drier climate of Austraha While there 
with the waters of the Menai lapping at his feet, he earned on his work on Acan, mainly at the 
and the mountains he knew so well heavmg aloft Umversity of Adelaide It would appear, how- 
their vast masses on the sky hne Deeply as we ever, that the relief was only temporary, and his 
mourn the cutting-short of a life in the pleratude death occurred while he was on his way home to 
of its powers, regret IS assuaged by the thought that England W T C 

News and Views 

On June 6 the Lord Maydrof London unveiled the Hudson Bay Company, the second was given by some 
third of the three wmdows which have been placed m American citizens, while the third is the gift of the 
the httle church of St Ethelburga the Virgm, Bishops citizens of the British Empire 

gate, to the memory of Henry Hudson the explorer 

It was m this church that Hudson and his crew com The firm of Messrs W H Allen, Sons and Co , Ltd , 
municated on Apnl 19, 1607, before settmg out on his of Queen’s Engmeermg Works, Bedford, has long been 
first voyage/' Three years later, in 1610, with faith known for its systems of trammg both for engineers 
undimmed by three failures, “ he sailed from London and workmen Engaged m the construction of high 
m the Dtecovery and met his mysterious and tragic class machmery for power plants, pumpmg installa 
end His men mutmied and put their, captain with tions, and for naval and mercantile vessels, and 
eight of the crew out of the ship to perish That employmg some two thousand men, the firm has a 
incident, which took place m June 1611, is the one oonslemt need for highly trained engmeers as well os 
chosen for the BUbjeot illustrated m the third wmdow skilled craftsmen, while the vanety of work done 
The first window, imveiled m 1928, was the gift of the provides wide exjienenoe for the beginner The 
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present head of the firm, Mr R W Allen, was 
president of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers 
in 1028, and m his presidential address he referreil to 
the question of engmeermg training and education, 
which m the future, he said, would have three very 
important and difficult tasks First there was the 
problem of a suitable training for admmistrative and 
managerial positions, which involves not only a 
knowledge of scientific pnnciples, technical applica 
tions, and workshop processes, but also calls for a 
knowledge of men and a broad view of mdustry , then 
there was the problem of the production of craftsmen 
through apprenticeship, and thirdly there was the 
training of boys other than craft apprentices This 
last category, he said, has been smgularly neglected, 
“ but we are realismg to day that from this class of 
entrant to mdustry tliere will be drawn m the future 
the great majority of the operatives of process work ” 

How Messrs Allen have solved these problems is 
explained m an illustrated booklet recently issueil by 
them entitled “ Engineering Training ” Briefly, 
there are four schemes of trainmg dealt with, known 
respectively as engineering pupilage, senior engineer 
mg studentship, junior engineering studentship, and 
trade apprenticeship, the first bemg suitable for the 
university graduate and the last for the elementary 
schoolboy Much mformation is given concerning the 
time spent m the various dejiartraents, the hours of 
work, wages, hohdays, and the like, and on intorostmg 
colouretl chart shows how the trade apprentice con 
become a student and how the junior student con 
become a senior student But a youth entering 
Messrs Allens’ not only finds an excellent system of 
practical trainmg laid down for him but also through 
the works Education and Welfare Department he is 
provided with courses of lectures on mathematics and 
science and on design and production, some of the 
lectures bemg given by the heads of departments 
There is also a Jimior Engmeermg Society managed 
by the pupils, students, and apprentices, a past and 
present students’ asspciation, and everythmg is done 
to encourage healthy mental and physical culture 
The booklet is one which should be of use to all 
mterested in engmeermg education esjiecially as it 
embodies an account of a system worked out with 
groat care which has stood the test of time 

In the earlier part of his presidential address to the 
Linnean Society of New South Wales, delivered at 
the annual general meeting on Mar 26 last. Dr H S 
Haloro Wartilaw reviewed the work of the Society 
during the past year The notable feature was the 
successful conclusion of negotiations for the erection 
of Science House by the Royal Society of New South 
Wales, the Linnean Society of New South Wales, and 
the Institution of Engmeers, Australia The buildmg 
is to be in Sydney on a site specially granted by the 
Government of New South Wales It will be a six 
storey bluldmg and, it is hoped, will be completed by 
the end of the year Another point of wide mterest 
m ©r Wardlaw’s address was that the Coimoil of 
the Society has approved of a scheme to publish, two 
or more tunes a year, coloured plates of species of 1 
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the Australian flora It was also stated that scientific 
societies have gamed representation on the National 
Pfwk Trust of AustraUa m the appomtment of Prof 
T G B Osborn, professor of botany m the University 
of Sydney, to fill a vacancy The Government of 
New South Wales has agam contmued the protection 
granted to species of wild flowers threatened with 
extinction , while, as one result of Dr Walkom’s 
attendance at the South Africa meetmg of the 
British Association, the Society has taken steps to 
attempt to secure the setting apart of an area or areas 
for the protection, cultivation, and exhibition of the 
native flora 

Thf second part of Dr Wardlaw’s address was 
devoted to a consideration of some aspects of the 
adaptation of hvmg organisms to their environment 
Dr Wardlaw said that a characteristic feature of 
hvmg orgonismB is the possession of mechanisms which 
protect them against the effects of changes of their 
enviionment These mechanisms in the earlier forms 
exert their action by restricting the mterchange which 
they allow between the organism and its surroundmgs 
As they develop m efficiency, they beiome more 
selective m action, and are able to preserve the 
essential characters of the organism while allowing a 
free mterchange with its environment As the com 
plexity of organisms has increased, they have rendered 
themselves more independent of their external en 
viroiiment by providmg their cells with an immediate 
environment of their own By this means external 
changes are only allowed to roaoli the cells in a modified 
form The evolutionary development of the adaptive 
mechanisms of the orgamsm has contmually extended 
the range and scope of its control over its environment 
Examples of the most highly specialised forms of this 
control are the maintenance of a constant body 
temperature by homoiothermal animals, and the 
provision of a special food supply for their young by 
mammals As the effectiveness of the mechanisms 
for the adaptation of the environment to its needs has 
uicreased, the use of adaptive modification of the 
organism itself has correspondingly dimmished This 
IS expeciaUy the case with man, in lus ability to make 
tools, and m extending and mcreasmg his control 
over his environment so much more rapidly than 
would seem possible by evolutionary modifications of 
bodily structure 

D» B T Dickson, the first Chief of the Division of 
Economic Botany, has issued his first annual report 
as director of the activities of this new scientific ven 
ture of the Australian Council for Scientific and In 
dustnal Research (Pamphlet No 14, Melbourne, 
1929) With, as yet, but few staff appomtments made, 
and working m temporary quarters, the activities of 
this division con scarcely be regarded as fully under 
way , but the report mdioatea the bnes on which work 
will be prosecuted, and records good progress, especi 
ally in research mto some of the serious diseases 
attacking eoonozmo crops Dr Dickson outlmes a 
programme of work which includes improvement of 
existing crops by controlling and eradicating disease, 
by selection and breeding, and by improved nutn- 
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tion , the introduction of new plants as the result of 
exploration or exchanges, and the testing of such 
plants , the control of weeds , the survey of the 
plant resources of the Dominion and the records of 
survey and improvement by adequate herbarium 
material It is a comprehensive programme which 
indicates m an interesting manner the importance of 
scientific study of the flora of a country Along some 
of these lines, as m most plant physiological ques 
tions, no start can be made until more resources in 
men and laboratonos are available, but interestmg 
sections of the report, such as that dealing with the 
effect of harvestmj? fruit when mature in controlling 
bitter pit in exported apples, show that on some Imes 
the Division is already doing valuable work to justify 
the enterprise of the Commonwealth aiithorifios in 
calling It into existence 

Wi> are glad that the Ceueral Rleotric Co I,td , 
following the example of several similar inamifai tunng 
firms, is now publishing a journal nnording its many 
scientific and tochmcal activities The rosoaiches 
cairied out m its laboratories at Wembley often jiass 
over the boidorland of engineering into that of pure 
science and are of special interest to the scientific 
woild They also help to keej) the undertaking m 
close contact with the technical colleges and univor 
Rities from which the Company gets the freshly tramcsl 
minds necessary for the progiess of the enginoeniig 
industry Ihe hrst number is the May issue and it 
gives amongst other mteieating articles a ifsumc' of 
the electrical pi ogress made during the year 11120 
The national grid, ‘ talkies itliumnation, broad 
casting, and electric trAc tion have provided numerous 
problems which the Company has succossfully solved 
A picture is shown of the plant at Wembley used for 
testing the great lattice towers used for the grid 
Eight pulls of fafteen tons each are applied to them in 
one direction at various points and a further eight 
pulls of ten tons each are aiiplifsl at right angles to 
the first set Apparatus has boon devised utihsing 
photoelectric cells for the measurement of colour 
temperature and luminous output As both tempera 
ture and lumen (candle power) scales are linear, the 
^ alibration of tho apparatus is very simple The very 
minute neon indicator lamps the Company has 
perfected, which take only the hundreilth part of 
the current of an ordinary lamp, should prove useful 
for showmg whether circuits useil for cooking, heating, 
etc , are connected or not, and also for mdicating m 
the dark the position of any object such as a switch 
In addition, the Company makes ten kilowatt lamps 
for use m cmema studios each equal to 200 ordmary 
lamps Details are also given of tho large turbo 
alternators the Compemy constructed and of the 350 
h p Diesel eleotno locomotives made for the India 
State Bailways 

Thk Annual Report of the Royal Scottish Museum 
for 1929 mdioatee the advance that one has come to 
expect from that progressive institution' Two new 
halls have been opened, one containing collections of 
European arms, the other beasts of prey, and exhibits 
are being prepared for a new gallery which is to be 
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devoted to the illustiation of evolution For the 
second year in succes<uon the number of visitors has 
exceeded half a million, and the average attendance on 
the three open hours of Sunday afternoon exceeds 
4000, an ind« atinn of the populaiitv of the collections 
It says little for tho appreciation m which the Royal 
Scottish Museum is held m official quarters, that the 
annual report of this important adjunct to the eduia 
tion of young and old in Scotland should not be re 
garded as worthy of printing The typewntten copies 
are unimpressive m appearance awkward in size, and 
ate unlikely to be stored away as annual reports of 
this kind shoulil be, for comparison with their piede 
cessors m tiacmg the devoloiunent of the Museum 

Thf national museums of Uieat Biitam have still to 
formulate a setious (hiIicv for the encouiagomont of 
thildien, and while they hesitate oi, as m tho Royal 
Scottish Museum, make somewhat feeble and tenta 
tive efforts it is mfoimativo to glance at another 
evamiiJo of the prognss made in the ITmtid States 
A section of the Annual Uejiort foi 1928 29 of the 
I'cabody Museum of \alo Univnsily is devoted to the 
t hildien s Dejiaitmont A staff of thic c ladies is set 
aside by the Museum authoiities foi this work and an 
entire house has been acquiied lot the Dcpai tme nt’s 
use The n suit is that on an av eriig(> four i lasses a day 
fioin the schools in New Havi n have been entei tamed 
and informed m the Museum Of the fi5 imblio 
schools S'! have visiteel the institution for lectures or 
touts In all, 46') gioiips have had the strvices of one 
or more doctnts in the Miiseiim dining the veai and 
III mhiition one of the staff has sjioken to 1 K) i lassos 
III the city schools Tt is a record whu h will hear 
abundant fiiiit in the mteiest which the childien will 
take in tho Museum and its colln tiems m latei years 

CoNSiDraiNG tho largo number of waterfalls there 
are m Africa, it is at first sight strange that the total 
hyelrooloctnc power generated there scarcely amounts 
to the output of a hrst class steam power station 
When It 18 remembered, however, that there is little 
demand for power near any of the big falls, and that 
there are great seasonal and year to year vanations 
in the flow of water, which would necessitate the con 
struction of largo and costly reservoirs, it will be seen 
that at present there is no great scope for commercial 
hydroelectric power stations In certam parts of 
Africa the high evaporation from reservoirs is a 
serious drawback There are water power stations 
at Katanga and Northern Rhodesia m connexion 
with copper mming In bouth Africa, where great 
oommereaal developments have taken place, there is 
an abundant supply of cheap and easily worked coal 
The Witwatersrand goldfleld, for example, has an 
excellent coal field quite close to it It is mterestmg 
to learn that the negotiations between the Tanganyika 
Government and tlie Power Securities Corporation 
for the development of the Pangam Falls have been 
satisfoctonly concluded The power developed at 
these falls is sufficient to provide the entire region of 
Tanganyika Temtory between the Great Lakes and 
the IndiAn Ocean with electno power The scheme 
appears, to be a good one and cheap power would 
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stimulate agnoultural and mdustnal development 
There is a small station at Dar es Salaam which usee 
fuel earned long distances by sea, but it is mcapable 
of coping with the demand 

A MOST important problem that electncians have 
to solve IS to mvent a device which will prevent the 
eleotnc pressure between high pressure supply mame 
or between one of them and some other conductor 
from attauung such a value that a spark may ensue 
and the consequent arc cause a breakdown of the 
supply system The sudden nee of pressure may be 
due to atmospheno electricity, lightmng discharges, 
or impulsive rushes of electncity due to a sudden 
alteration of the load on the network A great variety 
of lightning protective devices and electnoal ‘ safety 
valves’ are in use, but none is entirely successful 
Most of them want constant attention, and some 
of them are objectionable to have in a power station 
owmg to the liquids they contam We are interested 
therefore to learn from a Daily Setenee News BuUettn 
recently issued by Science Service, Washington, D C , 
that a new material called ‘ thynte ’ has been dis 
covered which is practically an uisulator at low voltages 
but becomes a conductor when the pressure is high 
The substance, we are told, mcludes carborundum, 
and a sample of it had a resistance of 50,000 ohms 
at 100 volts, and at 10,000 volts its resistance was half 
an ohm The change in the resistance appears to 
take place gradually and not suddenly It would 
therefore not be very useful as a safety valve between 
two high pressure mams It might be very useful, 
however, m some form of lightmng protector Thynte 
resembles black slate in colour and its mechanical pro 
parties are analogous to those of dry process porcelain 
In manufacturing, the material can easily be moulded 
to the shape required The contact surfaces are 
coated with metal by the Sohoop metal spraymg 
process 

A CURIOUS problem of bird flotation was raised by 
r H Alexander at a meeting of the Challenger 
Society at Cullerconts on May 2 last He found that 
the body of a bird, without feathers, has a specific 
gravity nearly equal to unity, but since a bird does 
not float without its feathers, such a statement has 
little practical bearing He further stated, however, 
that the high freeboard with which most birds float 
IB not easily accounted for, since actual measurements 
of the underwater volume of floating birds showed 
that they displaced a volume of water equal only to 
one third or even one-quarter of their own weight 
Vanous suggestions are made as to the powers which 
may aid ordinary displacement in supporting the 
bird — perhaps surface tension, perhaps special use 
of the internal air sacs, perhaps an unknown power 
of ‘ levitation ’ Our own impression is that Mr 
Alexander’s data are faulty Birds have the power of 
raising their feathers at will, and in water-birds, m 
which the feathers are kept well oiled, this means a 
large increase of volume impenetrable to water, in 
other words, a much greater displacement than would 
be suggested by measunng a dead or living bird in 
the hand The only means of obtaimng the dis- 
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placement of a floatmg bird is by measunng the 
water displaced, and this simple check Mr Alexander 
has not employed Until that is known all speculation 
based upon calculations made upon a bird out of the 
water seems to us to be of little value 

Much has been heard of the alleged Maglemose 
harpoons found by the late Beaumont MoflStt at 
Skipsea and Hornsea But surely their last appear 
anoe as genume finds of the period claimed for them 
must be tliat in the Bnttah Museum Quarterly for 
April, where without a word of caution they are 
described as “ mesolithic harpoons ” The authen 
ticity of the discoveries has always been doubtful 
There should no longer be any doubt if the new 
evidence brought forward by Mr T Sheppard in 
The Naturalist for May is accepteil He states that 
a sister of the finder of the harpoons told him, in the 
presence of others, that her brother Beaumont made 
these harpoons from the leg bone of a red deer he hod 
found in the peat, that he boiled them m glue, and 
invented the story of their discovery It is to be 
regretted that this story was not submitted to the 
Committee which inquired mto the authenticity of 
the weapons 

The Society for Constructive Birth Control and 
Racial Progress founded a ‘ Mothers’ Clinic ’ for the 
mstruction of normally formed women in simple 
measures for the control of conception An analysis 
of data from ten thousand coses attendmg this olmie, 
compiled by Dr Mane Stopes, has been published 
Of the 10,000 women attendmg, 0912 were marned, 
5 only were unmarried and already mothers, and 83 
were betrothed couples about to be married Among 
the cases, a considerable number desired the know- 
ledge to enable them to space their later and desired 
children, and 142 childless women sought help towards 
secunng pregnancy Valuable data have been secured 
of the numbers of pregnancies, live children, and 
miscarriages that have occurred among these women 
Cases with lacerations of the cervix uteri numbered 
1321 , this mjury is prone to develop cancer, so that 
its early recogmtion and treatment are important 

The Prune Minister has nommated Mr J H 
Whitley, formerly Speaker of the House of Commons, 
to be chairman of the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion in succession to Lord Clarendon, who recently 
resigned 

Earl Buxton, from 1914 until 1920 High Com- 
missioner and Governor-General for South Africa, 
has been awarded the African Society’s Gold Medal 
This medal is awarded from tune to time to those 
who have rendered emment services either for or m 
Africa Lord Buxton has been for ten years president 
of the African Society 

Sm Henry G Lyons, has been ref^pomted 
Director and Secretary of the Science Museum, and 
will hold that office until October, 1933 Sir Henry 
was originally due to retire last October, on attaining 
the age of sixty five, but was mvited by the Board of 
Education to retam his post for a further yefu* 
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The Huxley memonal lecture of the Imperial 
College of Science and Technology next year will be 
delivered by Sir A Smith Woodward, on “ Modem 
Progress m Vertebrate Palffiontology,” in the Royal 
College of Science, Exhibition Road, 8 W 7, on 
Monday, May 4, 1931, at 6 30 p m 

The Albert meilal of the Royal Society of Arts for 
the current year has been awarded by the Council, 
with the approval of the president, H R H the Duke 
of Connaught, to Prof Henry E Armstrong, “ for 
his discoveries in chemistry and his services to 
education ” The medal was founded in 1803 as a 
memonal to Prince Albert, for eighteen years president 
of the Society, and is awarded each year “ for dis 
tinguished ment in promoting Arts, Manufactures, 
and Commerce ” 

The following appointments have recently been 
made by the Set retary of State for the Colonies Mr 
D W H Baker, to be superintendent of agriculture, 
Nigeria , Mr A B Haqier, to be protluce inspector, 
Nigeria, Mr A K (iibbon, to bo assistant conservator 
of forests, Nigeria 

The Microscopical Society of Wales held its in 
augural meeting at the Technical College, Cardiff, on 
June 4, when the followmg officers were appomtoti 
President Dr H A Harris , Vice Presidents, Dr 
David Hepburn, Mr Clarence A Seyler , Chairman, 
Dr Tames Beatty , Secretary, Mr Alfred E Hams , 
Committee, Mr J Malcolm Davies, Mr Donald Hicks, 
Mr W T Lane, Eileen Melville, Mr E A Rudgo, 
Mr J H Wilson , Treasurer, Mr L Osborne Davis 
The office of the Society is at 27 Park Place, Cardiff 

The reviewer of “ The Time Journey of Dr 
Barton,” m Nature of May 31, while sympathising 
with the prospective developments described, re 
markeil that the work “ does not face the real issue ”, 
that 18 , the manner m which mdividual rights, aims, 
and prejudices are to be co ordmated for obviously 
desirable ends Mr John Hodgson, the editor of Dr 
Barton’s manuscnjit, writes to say that Chap xxix 
(entitled “ The New Control ”) is devoted to the 
consideration of this vital pomt 

A PARAGRAPH in our “ Nows and Views ” columns of 
May 31 recorded a television performance given before 
an audience of 600 people m New York The screen 
used was six feet square A note from the Baird 
International Television, Ltd , 133 Long Acre, W C 2, 
reimnds us that television w«|,projected upon a largo 
screen m England so far back os December 1928, when 
Mr Baird showed images on a screen 4 ft by 4 ft 
At present sight and sound are bemg broadcast daily 
by the British Broadcastmg Corporation, and Great 
Bntam is the only country in the world which has an 
official and regular service of broadcast sight and 
sound, and where ‘ televisors ’ are available to anyone 
who cares to purchase them 

The Report of the Water Pollution Research Board 
for the year ended June 30, 1929, ha8'’been issued 
(Dept Soi Ind Research London H M Stationery 
Office, 9d net) It contains the report of the director 
of water pollution research with details of mveetiga 
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tions on the purification of beet sugar factories’ 
effluent It is believed that by a process of biological 
filtration more than 90 per cent purification of beet 
sugar factory effluents can bo effected 

We have received catalogues of second hand micro 
scopes and accessories and of ‘ optical utilities ’ from 
Messrs W Watson emd Sons, Ltd {313 High Holbom, 
W C 1) The formei includes objectives having the 
exceptionally high N A of 1 6 and 1 6, also recent 
microscopes and accessories and books, the property 
of a distinguished microscopist Among ‘ optical 
utilities the ‘ window telescope ’, the ‘ Univis ’ bi 
anil tn focal spectacle lenses, and the ‘ Speera 
binocular magnifiers arc of interest 

The causes of noo natal iloath is the subject of a 
report by Dr J N Cruickshank issued by the Medical 
Research Council (5'pcctaf Rep Rcrcee, No 146 London 
H M Stationery Office, Is 6d net) In 800 cases of 
neo natal death (that is, death of the mfant between 
birth and the end of the fourth week) o'camined, the 
cause of death was considered to be birth asphyxia, 
birth injury, or prematurity m 540 cases, infective 
conditions m 238 cases, and gross developmental de 
fects III 22 cases Asphyxia at birth is thus an im 
portant cause of noo natal death, and Dr Ci uickshank 
devotes a section of his report to a consideration of 
recent advances in the treatment of the condition 

The Ministry of Health has issued an eighth report 
of the Advisory Committee on the Welfare of the 
Blmd, 1928-29 (London HM btationery Office 
6(f net) The total registered blind population of 
England and Wales m 1029 is 62,727, as compared 
with 40,822 in 1927 and 30,785 in 1920, being ratios 
to the general population of 1 749,1 835, and 1 1219 
respectively It is considered that this apparent 
mcrease is mainly due to better registration and not 
to an actual inoiaase of blindness Juvenile blmd 
ness (0 6 years) has not mcreased but has remamed 
almost uniform durmg the lost five years The bulk 
of the increased number of blind persons is accounted 
for by the mcrease among those above fifty years of 
ago, and it is suggested that there is a fruitful field 
for mquiry mto the whole question of tho care and 
preservation of the sight of the adult population 

Applications are invited for the following appomt 
ments, on or before the dates mentioned -Forest 
officers and estate officers, each on probation, under 
the Forestry Commissioners— The Secretary, Forestry 
Commission, 22 Grosvenor Gardens, S W 1 (June 16) 
A radium custodian for the Hull Radium Trust — The 
Chairman, Hull Radium Trust, Royal Infirmary, 
Hull (Juno 17) A woman assistant m the Agri- 
cultural Department of the Surrey Agricultural Com 
mittee, to work under the small livestock instructress, 
and an assistant instructor m agriculture in the 
Agnoultural Department of the Surrey Agricultural 
Committee — The County Agnoultural Officer, Agn- 
oultural Department, County Hall, Kingston on- 
Thames (June 18) A lecturer m electnoal engineenng 
at the Dudley Tbohiuoal College — The Director of 
Education, Education Offices, Dudley (June 19) An 
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assistant lecturer m geography m the University of 
Durham — The Secretary of Council, University 
Offices, North Bailey, Durham (June 20) A lecturer 
for biology, general science, and hygiene at the 
Kenton Lodge Training College for Women, Newcastle 
upon Tyne — ^The Director of Education, Northumber- 
land Road, Newcastle upon Tyne (June 21) A 
teacher of mechanical ongmeering subjects at the 
Technical College, Wolverton — The Principal, Techni- 
cal College, Wolverton, Bucks (June 23) A head 
of the Building Department of the Birmingham 
Central Technical College — The Pnncipal, Central 
Technical College, Suffolk Strpet, Birmmgham (June 25) 
An assistant lecturer m mathematics at the Brighton 
Technical College — The Secretary, Brighton Edura 
tion Committee, 54 Old iSteine, Brighton (June 28) 
A lecturer m electrical engineering, and an assistant 
lecturer in mechanical engmeering, at the Manchester 
Mumoipal College of Technology— The Registrar, 
College of Technology, Manchester (June 28) 
A technological chemist under the Ceylon Coconut 
Research Scheme, for work on the ohonustry of the 
coconut and its commercial jiroducts — The Agri 
cultuial Adviser to the Se< retary of State for the 
Colonies, 2 Richmond Terraco, Whitehall, SWl 
(June 30) A lecturer in mathematics at the 
Northampton Polytoclinic Institute — The Principal, 


Northampton Polytechnic Institute, St John Street, 
E C 1 (June 30) An assistant Government analyst 
for Hong Kong — The Private Secretary (Appomt 
ments). Colonial Office, 2 Richmond Terrace, White 
hall, SWl (June 30) Jumor assistants at the 
National Physical Laboratory — The Director, 
National Physical Laboratory, Teddmgton (June 30) 
Throe research fellowships at the Onderstepoort 
Vetermary Research Laboratory, Pretoria, respectively 
for work on tissue culture and filterable viruses, 
bacteriology, and the pliysiology of animals, especially 
ruminants, and the extraction of toxic substances 
from plants and the determination of the nature 
of such substances— The Secretary, Empire Market 
mg Board, 2 Queen Anne's Gate Buildings, SWl 
(Sept 1) A junioi assistant chemist under the 
Research Association of British Flour Millers — The 
Director of the Association, Old London Rood, St 
Albans Teachers for ovoniiig classes in physics, 
heat, light, and sound advanced, photography, 
building const! ui tion, goometrj, and graphics for 
buildmg students , calculations for buildeis , build 
ing science , and for plaster work, at the Woolwich 
Polytechnic — ^Tho Principul Woolwich Polytechnic, 
S E 18 A laboratory assistant in the Research De 
partment, Woolwich — The Superintendent, Research 
Department, 'Woolwicli, 8 E 18 


Our Astronomical Column 


Absolute Motions of Stats - Aatr Nach No 6606- 
6697 contains a catalogue of the absolute velocities of 
1 937 stars, by R Khunak and F Hecht The radial 
veloi dies are taken from J Vouto’s Second Catalogue 
of Radial Velocities (Lembang Observatory, 1928) 
The solar motion is assumed os 19 7 km /see towards 
R A 270“, N Docl 30“ 28' (1900) This is taken out of 
the stellar motions, which are therefore absolute «is 
being referred to the mean of the stars in the neigh 
bouriiood of the sun But the general motion of these 
stars round the galactic centre is not considered 1 ho 
parallaxes have been sligli tly modified whore necessary , 
to make them accord with the adopted absolute mag 
nitudes of the stars The proper motions in R A and 
Declination are then reduced to km /sec and combined 
with the radial velocities The resultant velocities are 
tabulated and the Right Ascension and Declination of 
the pomts to which they are directed The catalogue 
contains a number of stars of abnormally high velocity, 
as these have naturally attracted the special attention 
of observers 

Work of the Naval Observatory, Washington — 
Volume 12 of the publications of, this Observatory la 
mainlv occupied with equatorial observations of vari 
ous objects , there are senes of observations of the 
satelhtes of Mars and Saturn, and discussions of them 
for the improvement of their orbit elements Numer- 
ous comets and minor planets were observed , their 
positions are given from 1908 to 1926 The photo- 
hehograpluo observations of sunspots extend from 
January 1917 to the end of 1927 

The determination by wireless signals of the differ 
enoe of longitude between Washmgton and San Diego, 
Cahfomia, which was mode m the autumn of 1926, as 
part of the mtei^tional senes of longitude determma 
tions, 18 deeonbed in detail The observatory also 
controlled the sending of the wireless signals from 
Annapolis and Bellevue, near Washington, and made 
arrangements for those sent from Honolulu Small 
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transit instrumonts were used , they were placed in 
the open air The transits were all made by the 
travelling wire method , this practically eliminates 
personal equation, so that interchange of observers is 
not necessary 'The amount of this equation was, 
however, determined by personal emiation machines, 
and appiusl to the results of ea< h observer The ro 
suiting diffeience of longitude between Washington 
and Pans is 6 hr 17 mm 30 665 sec with a probable 
error of only 0 002 see , it is 0 013 sec greater than 
the value obtained m 1913-14, also by wireless, but re 
ceiving the signals by ear None of the determinations 
in the senes has a greater error than 0 003 sec , it will 
be remembereil that m pre wireless days the difference 
between the Enghsli and French determinations of the 
longitude Pans Greenwich went mto the first decimal 

Spectroscopic Study of t Ursae Majoris — Mr Louis 
Berman mvestigates this system m Publ Aat Soc 
Pacific for February The star is a well known visual 
bmary with a period of 60 years, and both the com 
ponents are spectroscopic bmanes The bnghter 
component has the long period (for spectroscopic 
bmanes) of 669 18 days , that of the famter star is 
detemuned by Mr Berman as 3 9806 days Only 
one spectrum is visible, so the ratio of masses cannot 
be determined The eooentncity of the orbit is very 
small, and it has been treated as circular , a sm t is 
equal to 275,860 km The parallax 0 131* is derived 
from the combuiation of the radial velocities of the 
compionents A, B This is m good accord with the 
value 0 123* ^opted from direct measures It is 
noted that the stars A B will be so close to each other 
until about 1940, that it will be impossible to obtain 
separate spectrograms of the two components , Mr 
Berman therefore considers this a suitable tune to 
summarise our knowledge of this mteresting system 
The speotrosoopic observations detemune which of the 
two possible positions of the plane of the visual orbit 
IS the correct one 
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Research Items 


Dental Morphology of Prehistoric Guam ~A collee 
tion of crania obtained by Dr J 0 Thompson and 
Mr H G Hombostel m 1922 from Guam, one of the 
Manana Islands in Micronesia, and now in the Bernice 
P Bishop Museum of Honolulu, has been exainineil 
by Dr R W Leigh, who publishes his results m 
vol 11, No 3, of the Museum^a Memoirs The crania 
are of pre Spanish or early post Spanish ongm and 
belong to a homogeneous group which was probably 
inbred The ancient Chamorros, as the inhabitants 
are called, lived exclusively on the fauna and flora 
of the island, a fact of important e in relation to the 
pathology of the teeth Early navigators saiil they 
did not oat meat of any kind, though they had fowls 
and kept doves m captivity Nor weie they cannibals 
They chewed betel but did not make use of fermented 
beverages The teeth are well formed, the average 
dental index being 42 6, the group tending to the 
mesodont Five per cent ovideiKe slight develop 
mental distuibame Ethnic deformation was piat 
tised to a limited extent by hhng on the facial surface 
of the six superuir anterior teeth btaiunig the teeth 
orange to black was customary Owing to betel 
chewing thoie was a permanent discoloiation of the 
enamel and a piodisposition to degi neration of the 
investing dental tissues The hmo useil produced 
enormous accretions on the teeth Owing to the habit 
of chewing and the soft charactoi of the focid, there 
was a high iiKiderico of jienodontoclasia, the chronic 
destructive degeneration ot the investing tissues of 
the teeth wliu'h eventuates in exfoliation Tins was 
the major cause of the loss ot teeth in later life but 
no peison deceased before thirty years of age had lost 
any tooth , 18 poi cent showed dental canes 

Destruction of Rats by Red- Squill Powders —An 
ideal poison for rats must bo ofToctive, safe to use, 
and cheap The ordinary rat posions (strychnine, 
arsenu, phosphorus, anci barium caibonate) are 
dangerous not only to domestic and wild animals, but 
also to human beings, and the U M Department of 
Agriculture has carried through tests with powders 
made from squill ( Urgmea imnlima) (U 8 Dept 
Agr , Tech Bull , No 134) The results confirm 
E G Boulenger s work at the London Zoo, and the 
advice given m the British Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries leaflet on the destruction of rats It was 
found that red scjuill powder is toxic to rats, while 
white BCjuill 18 not Cats, dogs, chickens and pigeons 
are not seriously harmed by squill powders, since 
food so poisoned is either refused or, if oaten, is 
promptly vomited Powders prejiared by directly 
drying unfermented, sliced red squill bulbs m an 
oven at 80° C are usually more toxic than those 
prepared m any other way, the lethal dose being 
about 260 milligrams per kilogiara of body weight for 
white rats, and rather less for wild brown rats 
Variation m toxicity makes it desirable that squill 
powders should be tested before being marketed, 
and adjusted to a standard, 10 grams of 10 per cent 
squill bait to kill a minimum of 1 kilogram of rat 

Blood of the. Eel — ^Mr Nobuyuki Kawamoto con 
tributes two pap^ to the fourth number of vol 
4 of the Science Reports of the Tdholeu Imperial Unt 
versify (Fourth Senes (Biology), Sendai, Japan De 
oembw 1929 “Physiological Studies on the Eel I The 
Seasonal Variation of the Blood ConstfOuents II 
The Influence of Temperature and of the Relative 
Volumes of the Red Corpuscles and Plasma upon the 
Hnmoglobm Dissociation Curve ’’ ) In both researches 
^e common sel, AngwUa japonica, was used It was 
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found that the relative volume, number of corpuscles, 
viscosity, and iron content increase as soon as hiber- 
nation begins and decrease as it approaches its end, 
but, on the other hand, the non protein nitrogen is 
much less at that time and increases m summer with 
the rise of teinporaUire and iioriod of growth In the 
second paper it is shown that the hydrogen ion con 
eentration of the bloixl was constant during 43 days 
of starvation The oxygen capacity is directly jiro 
jiortional to the relative volume of red oorjiuscles, 
the volume varying much m the eel Less oxjgen 
IS taken up by the blood when the temperature be 
comes higher, thus agreeing with previous woik on 
other animals The author eoriclurles from tho 
greater amount of heat produeoil during chemical 
loaetion between oxygen and hamoglobm that the 
blood of tho eel possesses greater aflimty foi oxvgoii 
than that of the fiog or man 

Differentiation of Sex — In a sumniaiy article on 
the diffcientiation of sex m vertebrates. Dr Rogers 
Biambell (•‘*ci Proguss April 1930) begins by ai cept 
mg the sex chtomosomes as a pi unary mechanism of 
sox determination firmly established, anil thin goes 
on to point out that while they are noniiallv the 
decisive factors, yit other ocpiallj potent factois are 
at work The fat t that ui Drosophila super males and 
super females as well as mtersexes are produced 
when theie is a lack of balance between the number 
ot X ( hromosomc^ and the nurabt r of sets of auto 
sonies shows that the latter plnv then part m de 
termmmg sex By crossing different gi ographic al 
laces of the gyfisy moth (Iji/niatitria dispai) Gold 
schmidt hos obtained mtersexes which led fiiiallv to 
the hypothesis that the Mendoliaii sox factois are 
quantitative that racial variations occur m them, 
and that a time factoi in the ir exiiression during do 
velopmont i6 also involved It has long been known 
that the sex ratios of frogs m some localities are 
abnormal, and subsequent research has shown that 
some males develop testes directly, while in others 
they arise from transformed ovaries The frecjuenoy 
of these two types of males differs m various localities 
Witschi has shown by crossmg herinaphroclites that 
the male frog is hcterogainetu ( Y F), anil it appears 
that the indirect form of ilevolopmont dejiends upon 
a delay in the time at which the male cletermuung 
stimulus becomes effective Enviromnental factors 
as well a» the time element, also play a part Inter- 
sexes in pigs, the inlientance of which has been 
stndieil, and of the histology of which Brambell 
describes a ease, again involves a time factor as well 
as quantitative sex differences, the ovotestes of pigs 
being accounted for by the abnormally late appearance 
of the male determining stimulus 

Development of Calhchthys — Miss Frances M 
Ballantyne in a paper entitled “ Notes on the Develop- 
ment of Calhchmys httorahs ’’ ( Trans Roy Soc Edin- 
burgh, vol 66, part 2 (No 18), 1930), describes in 
detail tho embryonic development of this very 
interesting South American siluroid An unusually 
complete senes of eggs and embryos collected by 
Dr Q S Carter on hw expedition to the Oran Chaco 
was available for this study Calhchthys makes a nest 
of leaves, and the eggs are carefully guarded by both 
male ami female until the tadpole-like young are 
hatched The process of segmentation is like Salmo 
The embryo is far advanc^ when it emerges from 
the Gill breathing is helped by the mtestme, 

the caudal ami dorsal fins probably taking part, 
especially in the early stages when they are very 
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vascular In development at resembles the Dipnoi m 
oertam pomts, m others it is like Polypteru* In 
many ways it is a typical teleost The paper is very 
well illustrated by clear diagrams m the text and by 
plates representing the various embryonic stages with 
reconstruction of the chondrocranium 

Chromosome Linkage in CEnothtra — An important 
paper on meiosis in (Enothera has been publisned by 
Mr D a Catcheside ( Trane Roy Soc Eavnb , vol 66, 
No 19), who has made a study of (E pycnocarpa, (E 
nutane (2n = 14) and a tnploul mutation of pyeno 
carpa He shows that in all three the chromosomes are 
arranged end to end m a closed rmg Ishikawa, m a 
study of embryo sacs and fertilisation, found a case of 
dispermy in a hyVind between <E pyenooarpa and 
<E nutane, and the triploid pycnocarpa (with 21 
chromosomes) is regarded as probably arising m this 
way, through the union of two male nuclei with the 
egg nucleus The fact that its chromosomes are in a 
closed rmg of 21 is opposed to the hypothesis of 
parasynapsis in (Enothera On the heterotypic spindle 
m the tnploid the chromosomes take up the 
zigzag arrangement charactenstio of (Enothera, but 
always with irregularities Later, they separate 
usually 10 11, thus confirming an early account of 
Oates for tnploid CEnotheras In the tnploid, one of 
the three sets of chromosomes must lie present m 
duplicate, and yet there are no free pairs of chromo 
somes This appears to upset the hypothesis that 
nng formation is contingent upon a heterozygous 
condition of the chromosome complement Catche 
side supports the view that chromosome linkage is m 
hented os a genetic character determined by one or 
more genetic factors He shows that this hypothesis 
18 in accord with the numerous ctises of linkage thus 
far descnbed 

Proteolysis In Plants — Botanists will welcome 
warmly a brief restatement of his experimental in- 
vestigations of the proteases of plants and of his con- 
clusions therefrom, which Prof S H Vmes has been 
moved to prepare (London Macmillan and Co , Ltd , 
1930) as the result of makmg aoc^uamtance with the 
rather different viein s on protem digestion by enzymes 
that have been advanc^ of recent years by Prof 
Willstfttter and his collaborators In these later 
papers the different behaviour of different plant ex 
tracts to the protem substrate has been traced to the 
different activation m the different solutions of the 
same enzyme system, so that m one case it may at 
tack fibrm, in another peptone, whilst the production 
of ammo acids, such m tryptophane, durmg digestion 
was attributed to the decomposition of peptides by a 
peptidase Vmes, on the other hsuid, thought that he 
had mvan good experimental grounds for the separa 
tion from some plant extracts of two enzyme systems, 
a peptase attackmg proteins such as nbnn and an 
ereptase attackmg p^tone, producing from it anuno- 
aoids mcludmg tryptophane Vines restates suc- 
cmctly the experimental grounds which led him to the 
conclusion , the papsr is a very clear summary of his 
senes of papers m a difficult field and is of value as 
puttmg the two alternative points of view clearly in 
oontrairt 

Cretaceous MoUusea of South Africa — The species 
of Trtgoma, which were so numerous and widely dia 
tnbut^ m Mesozoic times, were divided by Agassiz 
mto eight sectfons, to which three others nave be«a 
added by later workers Following the present tend 
ency to divide large genera mto smaller groups, Xh 
£ C N van Hoepen (Palasont Navore Nae Mue 
Bloemfontem, 1, 1 , 1929) has proposed nine new 
genera for the species of Tngoma found m the chalk 
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I of Zululand Further and prolonged study of the 
species m other formations and coimtnes is needed 
before the phylogenetic significance of these genera 
can be rega^M as establiwod J V L Benme, m a 
paper on the Cretaceous fossils from Angola {Ann S 
Ajruan Mue , 28, 1 , 1929), describes a number of new 
lamellibranchs and gasteropods from the Albian and 
Senonian, and pomts out the close relationship of the 
Senonian forms to those found m Pondoland and Zulu- 
land In another memoir the same author {ibid 28, 
169 , 1930) enlarges our knowledge of the molluscan 
fauna of the Senonian of Pondoland 

Rotary Oil-Well Drilling Plant — The rotary system 
of drilling oil wells is now so well known and so securely 
established m practically all the oilfields of the world, 
that It would seem almost superfluous to describe other 
than revolutionary features But the last year or two 
has witnessed some of the most striking engineering 
feats in oilfield development that are on record, more 
particularly in connexion with deep holes, carried 
actually to depths of nearly 10,000 feet Since the 
rotary system of drillmg has been responsible for such 
ssihievements, it is only natural that the recent 
modifications and developments of this time honoured 
plant shoidd receive notice, and m Mr Neils Mathe- 
son’s paper, road before the Institution of Petroleum 
Technologists on April 8, ho did full justice to the 
means by which such results have been achieved 
The author described some of the latest types of 
drilling machmery designed to procure both deep and 
straight holes, the latter of almost equal importance 
to the former from a geological point of view Among 
the alterations noted are the increase of the size of 
the drilling rig to 136 feet (100 feet was considered 
quite a fair average only a few years ago) , increase 
in derrick floor space to 26 feet, and replacement of 
standard ‘ band ’ and ‘ calf wheels ’ by secondary 
‘ draw works ’ In other directions an important 
advance is made by replacing cast iron by ‘ electric 
steel ’, that is, cast iron made from 30 100 per cent 
steel scrap, and generally strengthening all matenals 
employed both in plant and superstructure Labour 
savmg devices are lavishly introduced and the prob- 
lem of safety of the drillers — often conspicuously 
neglected m extra American oilfields — hsw received 
expert attention The evolution of the rotary oil- 
wdl drdling plant clearly has not come to a standstill, 
and as the demand foi accurate rather than speedy 
drillmg IS mcreased, so we may expect a oorre 
spondingly high standard in design and efficiency 
of this extremely adaptable means of produomg 
petroleum 

High Voltage Electrometer — In the issue of the 
Phyeikdheehe Zeitechnft for April 1, Prof T Leodor 
Wiilf of the College of Falkenburg describes a new 
filament electrometer which can be used for the 
measurement of high voltages About 2 cm of 
Wollaston wire is mounted vertically about 0 2 cm 
m front of a vertical strip of metal and the wire is kept 
stretched by quartz springs at its ends The strip 
and wire are mounted m a metal case from which they 
are insulated by a sulphur plug A metal sphere 
8 cm m diameter projects into the case and its centre 
may be placed at any point on a Mipendioular to the 
strip through the centre of the filament When the 
voltage to be measured is apphed to the sphere, 
the filament is oliarged by mduction and is attracted 
towards the sphere The motion of the centre of the 
Wire is dead beat and is observed through a zmero 
scope from the side When the filament and stnp 
I are connected to the case, the instrumsint Will measure 
up to 50,000 volts Vl^en filament and vStnp are 
I insulated from the case and His voltage *s applied 
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directly to them, the instrument will read down to 1 
volt The instrument can be arranged for photo- 
graphio reproduction of the motion of the filament, 
and several photographs are given m the ^laper 

- A Simple Transmission Dynamometer — In Mngin 
eervng for May 16, Messrs E Giffon and C M White 
describe a new form of transnussion dynamometer 
which has been in use for the last six months m the 
Enginoermg Laboratory of King’s College, London 
Dynamometers for the measurement of the power con 
sumption of any machine are generally of the torsion 
meter type, depending for their action upon the 
twistmg of a shaft Such apparatus has to be delicate, 
needs careful handling, and requires considerable 
space The dynamometer described was designed to 
overcome these disadvantages, and tests of the m 
strument show that it is robust, fool proof, compact, 
and accurate In this apparatus power is transmitted 
by a spur wheel on the driving shaft to a spur wheel 
on a lay shaft This lay shaft also carries a sprocket 
wheel over which runs a cham, driving a sprocket 
wheel on this driven shaft The gear is enclosed m 
an alummium case carrying ball bearings, and an 
extension of this case forms the torque arm, on the 
extremity of which weights can bo placed Designed 
to transmit 10 h p at 2000 r p m , the dynamometer 
was tested by a comparison with a friction brake of 
the band type, and the results are given by a series 
of curves included in the article, which also gives 
illustrations of the apparatus 

Direction Finding by Radio — Mr R H Barfield 
read a paper on April 2 to the Institution of Electrical 
Engmeers (Wireless Section) on recent developments 
of direction finding apparatus This paper describes 
the results obtamod when carrying out part of the 
programme of work mapped out by the Radio Re 
search Board It is well known that direction finding 
apparatus of the closed loop type determmes only the 
horizontal magnetic field of the radio waves To get 
over tins dimculty, Adcock devised a receiving 
system of spaced vertical aerials This system, modi 
fled so as to produce a balanced effect, has been tested 
over a long period It was oahbrateil by means of a 
transmitter attached to a kite which sent waves at a 
known downcoming angle and with known polarisa- 
tion The results prove that the flatness of the 
minima obtained with direction flndmg apparatus at 
distances exceeding twenty miles was imdoubtedly 
due to downcommg waves Direction findmg is 
possible on a wave length of 24 metres up to a dis 
tance of 70 miles ui the daytime and 30 miles at night 
m the summer season Up to a distance of 20 miles 
the bearmgs are sharp and accurate to withm 2 pro 
vided a good open site is found A site which is clear 
of obst^les to a hundred yards in all directions 
would be very suitable At distances greater than 
20 miles the minima are not nearly so sharply de 
fined At greater distancee than 500 tniles, the 
Adcock system gives mdications of bearings within 
about 6“, but the loop direction finder is practically 
useless The former system is much lees affected by 
errors due to downcoming waves At close ranges 
where the downcommg radiation is weak, the loop 
direction finder is to be preferred as it is more com- 
pact, robust, and portable 

The Decomposition of Nitrogen Pentoxide — "nio 
rate of decomposition of nitrogen pentoxide has 
recently be«i the subject of a number of mvestiga 
turns and the reeulte are somewhat divergent In 
the April number of the Journal of <Ae Amertean 
Chomotd Soetetif there are two papers by Eyring and 
Daniels in Whiw the rate of decomposition in mert 
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and m chemically active solvents, respectively, is 
discussed on the basis of new experiments In the 
inert solvents the decomposition was found to be 
strictly imimolecular, ana the small difforencM m 
volooity caused by a change of concentration (from 
0 1 to 1 8 molar) or of solvent, are thought to preclude 
the possibility that the reaction is complicated by 
traces of catalysts The value of l/2«, where « is given 
by the equation k^$e is thought to represent, 

to a first approximation, the time taken for two atoms 
or groups at a valency bond to separate after activa 
tion, that IS, the natural vibration period m the 
valency tend winch is to break It is predicted that 
a will approach an approximate constant in nearly all 
unimolocular reactions In the case of chemically 
active solvents (nitric acid, propylene chloride, carbon 
disulphide, acetone, iodine) the results are specifio 
and their interpretation is difficult, although solvation 
appears to play some part 

Fabrics Research Wo have received the second 
report of the kabnes Co ordinating Research Com- 
mittoo (Department of Scientihc and Industrial 
Research , I,ondon H M Stationery Office, 1930, 
5a not) which contains detailed reports on the fire 
proofing of fabrics, the action of sunlight on cotton, 
the waterproofiiess of ‘ porous ’ waterproof fabrics, 
the tensile tost of fabrics, and the deterioration of 
fabrics by micro organisms The first report was 
published in 1826 The introduction to the 
written by the chairman of the oommittoo, Dr R H 
Pickard, gives a useful summary of the contents of 
the volume, from which it is evident that research 
work of great thoroughness and value has been earned 
out The individual sections contain many tables 
and curves, and full bibliographies That on fire 
proofing, in particular, is of very wide interest, and 
18 probably the best gvude on the suVijoot in existence 
Impiortant results were obtained with borax and boric 
acid mixtures The mixture was found to be much 
more effective than either substance separately In 
the section on the effect of sunlight on cotton, use 
was made of the known fact that cotton after oxida- 
tion yields solutions m cuprammoiuum possessing a 
lower viscosity than similar solutions of the original 
fibre The action of sunlight m the presence of air is 
probably an oxidation process similar to that due to 
chlonne All the reports have important practical 
bearings, and the volume is one which will prove 
valuable in many aspects 

Thermal Data on Organic Compounds —The April 
number of the Journal of the Amervian Chetmeal 
Society contams a paper by Huffman, Parkes, and 
Daniels, givmg the results of experiments on the 

r cific heats and latent heats of fusion of a number 
aromatic hydrocarbons The entropies have in 
some cases been calculated from these data, and found 
to agree with the equation iSsm =2$0+7 7n-45r + 
19 Up, where n is the total number of carbon atoms 
outside the benzene rmg, p the number of phenyl 
groups m the compound, and r the number of methyl 
branches attached on the main aliphatic cham of the 
molecule A similar equation had been found to hold 
for liquid paraffins ,S’„g=26 0+7 In -4 Sr, where 
n IS the number of carbon atoms m the molecule and 
r the number of methyl branches on the side cham 
The free enwgies axe also calculated, and ortho , 
meta , «*vd para-isomers axe considered to have 
practically identical free energies of formation The 
free energy of hydrogenation of benzene to form 
cyclohcpcone was calculated m two different ways, the 
rMults being in agreement The work was imder- 
taken at the instance of the Amenoan Petroleum 
Ipstitute 
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South-Eastern Union of Scientific Societies 
Congress at Portsmouth 


^PHE thirty fifth annual CongreBs of the South 
Eastern Union was held at Portsmouth on May 
28-31, at the invitation of the Lord Mayor and the 
City Corporation, the Portsmouth Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society, and the Portsmouth Geological and 
Archaeological Society, with Mr O G S Crawford in 
the presidential chair in succession to Sir Arthur Keith 
The meetings were held in the Municipal College and 
in the Guildhall, where the city plate were exlubited 
and explained by Mr J Hutt, the Chief Librarian 
In the Congress museum, held in the room of the 
Portsmouth Gas Com][iany, many local objects were 
shown, the most striking bemg the prehistoric relics 
exhumed bv Col J H Cooke from burials on the 
Portsdown Ridgeway, notably amongst them being a 
fine flmt dagger of Snlutr6, a type found with the 
bones of a broniie age warrior of great stature An 
unusually interesting tierambulation of Old Ports 
mouth was conducted by Mr R Pook, who had pro 
pared a booklet for the occasion 

The presulont, who is the well known Aichaeology 
Officer of the Ordnance Survey and the editor and 
founder of AntvjuUy, took as the title of his address, 
“ What is Archaeology ? ” He finds that few really 
realise what arohspology is, and many jiajiers written 
on the subject are really history, but there is a jieriod 
of about a thousand years after Caesar’s invasion in 
which the two overlap Anthropology, being the study 
of man, may deal with both history and arcbaology 
There is history of which but for the archseologist wo 
should never liave heard Such is, for example, the 
Minoan civilisation of Crete and altliough we have a 
dim reflei'tion in the Iliad and the Oilyssey of an 
early civilisation, we should have known but little of 
It but for the discoveries of Schheman Arthaology 
18 a method of reconstructing the jiast, so far as man 
18 toncemed in it, and it replaces or supplements 
history Archsoology is a hobby, but the student of it 
does not always do the actual digging as he often has 
to give lectures m order to raise the money for his 
work Mr Crawford emphasised the point that the 
aesthetic preserver of ancient structures must exercise 
moderation in his desire, since all that is ancient is not 
always beautiful and worth preservuig Age and 
beauty are not necessarily associated The march of 
progress cannot be withstood, and the love of old 
things because they are old is in practice an attitude 
impossible to maintain We must adapt ourselves to 
modem developments The practical policy is to 
endeavour to preserve certain large areas of wncon 
taminated countryside as national playgrounds, so that 
m days to come our descendants may know what 
England once looked like A few unmhabited tracts 
so preserved would amply compensate for the loss of 
a few rums or antiquities, the preservation of which 
may be found to be inmossible 

In field work Mr cfrawford finds Great Bntam 
supreme, whilst in the new science of air archaeology 
It IB not only supreme it stands alone An eloquent 
plea was made for the accurate naming of sjiecimens, 
and also for the placmg in a local museum of isolated 
finds that are often lost through being retained in 
private hands When Mr Crawford was excavatmg 
in the Sudan, one of his best workmen was a retired 
camiibal He had a lively imagination, but it was 
funded m the hard school of life and fact He would 
have been an active if unconventional fellow of the 
Sbeiety of Antiquaries It is none too easy to recon 
Struct the conditions of prehistonc society, and almost 
impossible without some experience of a kindred 
society now functioning Prehistonc man’s attitude 
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to life was a severely prai tical one , he was funda 
mentally lazy, and he never did things that he would 
consider useless to himself The older archaeologists 
were obsessed with the idea that ancient man was 
always at warfare, and forgot that the quest for food 
came first The stniggle for existence was a real one, 
and warfare as a means in the stmggle would have 
been useless unless there were loot to be got The 
face of England is a palimpsest The pattern in which 
it 18 laid out 18 the result of a long process of evolu 
tion The old patterns have to be traced under the 
new We are only now beginnmg to realise what im 
mense possibilities underlie the latest development of 
arc hieology, that of air photography 

In the Archaeological Section a paper by Piof L 8 
Palmer revealed some striking correlations between 
the pre history of Hampshire and Afric a Like other 
travellers, Prof Palmer was struck by the consistency 
of the evolutionary forms of the flint artefacts witri 
those that have been established in European countries 
and found that Hampshire was no exception Much 
attention was given to the Raised Reach terraces and 
the Coombe Rock overlying them in the coastal plain 
extending from southern Hampshire eastward into 
Sussex, and, following a jiapor by (*ol J H Cooke, 
excursions to view these formations m sxHt were 
carried out Near Westboumo Common a gravel pit 
revealed a series of pipes eating into an extensive mass 
of pounded and reconstructed chalk which here re 
presents the Coombe Rock It is hoped that the 
Raised Beach will eventually bo found below it 
M L’Abbe Brouil was a distinguished visitor amongst 
the party In the Coombe Rock of Emswortb Woods 
many split iiebbles of distinct Rlac kbeath Pebble Bed 
type were found, with the usual jasper like < olour and 
with the pounded surface markings How they came 
here remains a jiroblem 

In the Botanical Section Col Wolley Dod s ‘ Kx- 
jieriences of a Field Botanist ” proveti extremely inter- 
esting, and the report of the work of the Section 
showed that considerable progress has been made in 
the botanical survey of Sussex, which was conunenced 
at Hastmgs in 1927 under the scgis of Dr A B Rondle 
Ashdown Forest is now particularly imder examination, 
and a bomimmg baa boon maile of the western area 

In the Zoological Section Mr John F Marshall gave 
an account of the important work that is bemg done 
at the Mosquite Control Institute established by him 
at Hayhng Island, and revealed to many this little 
known! organisation of a great national service A 
record of intensive research work was given by Miss 
O F Selwood in her paper on “ Fauna Changes in a 
Bog at Bembndge ” 

In the Regional Survey Section Mr D Halton 
Thompson gave an account of the sources of the water- 
supply of Portsmouth, and showed that most of the 
water came from the folded chalk, and little from the 
OTmclme m which the older Eocene beds he north of 
Portsdown Mr G E Hutchings showed “ Some 
Applications of Regional Survey m Education ”, and 
Mr A Farquhanson gave the results of “ A Regional 
Survey of Chichester 

Geologists and botanists concluded their visit to 
Portsmouth with an excursion to Whiteclifte Bay, Isle 
of Wight, where both branches of parties found much 
to record in the tertiary clays, sancfs, and limestones of 
that mterestmg spot 

Members of the Congress attended a reception given 
by the Lord Mayor m the spacious Guildhall, and re- 
ceived every asswtanoe and welcome from their hosts 
the mumoipal authorities 
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Leeds Meeting: of the Institution of Gas Eng:ineers 


^HE Institution of Gas Engineers met in Letsls for 
its annual meeting on June 2-6, under the 
presidency of Mr C 8 Shapley, manager of the Leeds 
Gas Department Several of the papers dealt with 
questions of actuality m the world of carbonisation 

Mr E G Stewart examined the “ Functions of 
Coke Ovens ” m a jiapor of groat interest m view of 
the leoent issue of the report of the Aiea Gas Supply 
Committee His analysis revealed that only about 
four Bntish gas undertakings are laige enough to 
consider the installation of such plant, although a 
group of smallei undertakings might do so Tlie coke 
ovens should rationally be attached to iron and steel 
woiks, which need the gas as fuel If that weie 
generally the ease, there woiihl be no coke oven gas 
to spare As gas making plant, the coke oven is not 
supenoi to the modem vertical retort, which is moio 
flexible 1 he development of coking plants iiu reuses 
the pleasure on the <oke market, which will bo in 
tensified if the gas works jnuchase spaie gas This 
points to the need foi an understanding between the 
two industries foi the maiketing of both mam and 
by products 

The need for groatei freedom in constiucting the 
tariffs for the sale of gas was emphasised so that 
thffercntial prices might be ihaiged accoiding to the 
incidence of the load Indeed the freedom to 
lationalise the ehaiging for gas was advamed on all 
aides ns an essential inohminary to rationalising the 
supply of industiial gaseous fuel 

Di E W Smith summarised the experience gained 
m the process of dehydiating coal gas befon distnbu 
lion This IS a notable innovation intioducod into 
jnactice by a Biitish him in 192‘5 By washing the 
gas with a strong solution of calcium cliloi ide (glycerine 
has also been pioposed) about two thuds of the water 
noimally jirosent in coal gas is lemoved Iho prm 
eipal advantage is that the dew [lomt of the gas is so 
fai nduied that lujuid water is never deposited in 
th« mains and consequently coirosion of mams and 
meter etc , is almost entirely jireveuited Stoppages 
due to water and lee aie avoided in winter, and many 
_ot her advantages acciue', so that plantsfur the puiposo 
aie being erected with great lapidity and the practiee 
IS being adopted in foieign works 

Mr F Prentice desenbed thre<» yeuis’ ex{)en<n<e 
with a waterless gasholder, of which a few already 
exist in Gieat Biitaiii The hi-st was ereeted about 
fifteen yeais ago in tlermany, wheie these holders are 
now munerous — indeed they are probably the most 
characteristic featui-e of the landscaiie in the Ruhr 
valley The notmal gasholder consists of a bell float 
ing in water, but these consist essentially of a vertical 
cvlmder closed by a piston, which rises and falls as 
the volume of gas m the holder changes The piston 
IS made gas tight either by a tar seal or a grease joint 
at Its penphery where sliding contact is made with 
the walls Hailed at first as a piece of crazy engmeer 
mg foredoomed to failure, a few years have falsified 
Tactically all of the prophecies, and many more will 
e seen m the future The Ipswich holder, which is 


202 ft high, 18 only a small one and the largo examples 
aio undoubtedly wonderful engineeiing coiisti ac- 
tions 

A papoi by Mr C F Broadhead of Melbourne dealt 
with the jiroduction of a new load hinder — bitural 
The papei has a heaiing on the problem of current 
impoitance to all carbonising industiies There is an 
over production of tar, with < onsequent difficulty m 
marketing in the face of mineral road making 
materials bitumen and oil pitch It is said that the 
tar from modern veitical letoits is not so good a road 
making mate! lal as the old tar Mr Broailhead attri 
butes this to the large propoitioii of unsatiirated 
hydrocarbons m vertical retort tar, and jiioposes to 
jiolymcnsc these by an oxidation in the jirosonce of 
an accelerator which induces condensation of the un 
satuiated hydiocarbons witli phenols to form laiger 
molecular aggregations The tar is substantially 
altered m chemical charaotei, and is said to have 
given satisfactoiy lesults m Australia as a load 
making matei lal 

The paper by Messrs W H HoffertandG Claxton 
on ben/olo recovery in gaswniks piactice disc-ussed 
the important question as to whethei it is worth while 
to romov o benzole from town s gas foi use as motor 
sjurit It has geueially been assiinu d that it was not, 
and relatively littlo is so obtained Ihe view is being 
challenged as the lesnlt of faulty eosting and the gas 
works will probably become much mote jirominont 
in this ehrectiem The ii hnnig of benzoic involves a 
loss of good fuel which has long been ic cognised ns a 
ehallenge to the inventive The authors detailed 
their method of adding to the ciudo spiiit suitable 
anti oxidant inhibitors to pi event the fonnation of 
objectionable gums which result from the jiolvmensa 
tion ot unsatuiated liydioe ai boils -essentially an 
oxidation juocoss This is an interesting piece of 
(heiiiisiiv which piomises to be of great juactioal 
irniinitane e to the motor spirit indiistiy 

Dr Margaict hisljendcn’s jiapcr was a collation of 
me'thods for handling heat transmission calculations 
In particulai she gave* the lesults ot the aiiplication of 
the principle of similarity to correlate tlie lesults of 
measuievments ot convection, showing (hat the oh 
scivations of different workers could he closely hai 
moiused in this way 

Prof J W Cobb gave an account of tho relations 
between tho Institution of Gas Engineeis and the 
University of Leeils extending back to 1906 The 
Institution lent encouragement to the establishment 
of a Fuel Department at the outset, and in 1910 on 
dowed the chair m memory of the late Sir George 
Livcsey Since that time there has been close co 
opeiation in the piosecution of investigations bearing 
on the problems of the industry Tins is one of the 
eailiest examples of co operative industrial research 
m Groat Bntain, and the paper collated a large range 
of subjects which have been covered since that time 
On tho teaching side, it wm stated that for years the 
demand for suitable graduates has been in excess of 
the men coming forward H J H 


Visitation of the Royal 

'T'HE annual visitation of the Observatory took place 
on June 7 The Astronomer Royal presented 
his report, which deals with the work o/ the Obser 
vatory dunng the year ended on May 10 Tho usual 
fundamental menclian work was earned on with the 
transit circle, the sun having been observed on 150 
days, euid the moon on 104 days The excess of the 
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moon 8 longitude over its tabular value was 6 2* , 
the excess has been dimmislimg since 1924 by nearly 
4' per annum the corresponding excess for the sun, 
which was 1 7' m 1926, has now fallen to 1 6* The 
observation of stars m the zone 32° to 64° of declma 
tion will be completed this yeai The next star 
catalogue will cover the zones 0° to 24°, and 64° to 90° , 
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it 18 not now considered necessary to observe many 
stars fainter than magnitude 8 on the meridian , the 
positions of famter stars are obtainable by photo 
grwhy with lenses of wide angle 

Observations with the Cookson floatmg zenith tele- 
scope now cover a period of mneteen years, which is the 
penod of the great lunar nutation term Dr J Jackson 
IS disouBsmg the observations, to deduce a new value 
for the coemcient of this term , it appears that the 
adopted value 9 210' will not be alter^ by more than 
0 002' The Qernsh drive, mstalled last year on the 
28 inch equatorial, has worked very well 300 binaries 
were observed durmg the year, of which 66 were 
separated by less than 1' 

^e determination of stellar parallaxes by photo 
graphy with the Thompson equatorial has proceeded 
at an accelerated pace, 1508 parallax plates having 
been taken, and 661 plates measured 

The determination of the ‘ colour temperatures ’ 
of stars has been continued with the 30 inch rofli ctor 
The observation of 24 stars selected as standards has 
been completed , these are now available as a base 
to which other stars can be referred Tho absolute 
temperatures of tho standards are now being found 
by comparison with an arc lamp, which in turn will 
be compared with a gas failed lam{i already calibrated 
at Utrecht 

The ostrographic equatorial, which hod been sent 
to Siiun for the solar eclipse, was remounted in July 
Some renewals in tho bearings and accessories were 
satisfactorily earned out by Messrs tlrubb. Parsons 
and Co The Oreenwieh astrographic rone, decl 
64° to 90°, IS being re photographeil for the determina 
tion of proper motions by comparison with the earher 
plates , the motions of 14,600 stars between 64° and 
72° have now been publisheil 

The sun was photograiihed on 270 days at Oreen 
wich , plates taken at the Cape and Kodaikanal will 
render the reconl complete The spot activity is | 
definitely on the wane , there were, however, large 
spots m November and December A spectrohelio 
scope has been lent to tho Observatory by the Mount j 
Wilson Observatory , it has been mounted m the 
south attic of the new building A survey of the I 


sun’s disc m H» light is mode daily, when weather 
permits Special attention is paid to the radial 
velocities of dark markmra near sunspots 

Spot numbers for the whole disc, and for the central 
zone, are supplied regularly to Ziuioh for mcorpora 
tion m the oulletin that is issued there under the 
au^ices of the I A U 

The mean temperature of the year was 61 0°, which 
I 18 1 6° above the 76 year average , the extreme values 
were 90 6° on Aug 31, and 26 4° on Mar 20 , both 
dates are unusually late for the extreme readmgs 
The rainfall was 26 43 inches, which is 1 19 in above 
the average Tho wmter was a stormy one, and the 
mean daily air movement, 289 miles, is 6 miles above 
the average The highest daily value was 847 miles on 
Dec 7 , the highest hourly value 62 miles on Jan 12, 
which also had the greatest pressure, 38 lb per sq ft 

The following are the mean values of the magnetic 
elements for 1929, obtamed at Abmger , Decl 
12° 36 8' W , Hor Force 0 18665 vert Force 
0 42918 Dip 60° 37 2' It is noted m tho report that 
a more precise instrument for determimng the vertical 
force and dip was lent by tho National Physical 
Laboratory , it revealed a small systematic error m 
tho values given by the dip inductor , the error was 
0 00010 m Vert Force, 0 3' in Dip 

Tile performance of the Shortt clocks continues to 
be satisfactory , in the sidereal clock No 3 an mvar 
bob was substituted for the typo metal one , tho latter 
contained lead, and a certain amount of settling 
appears to have gone on, causmg an increase of losing 
rate This mcrease still goes on with the new bob, 
but at only half tho former rate 

Rhythmic time signals from the Observatory are 
distributed ^ the wireless station at Rugby at 10 h 
anil 18 h These, and tho signals sent to the Post 
Office and the BBC, are controlled by the clock 
Shortt No 16 

The following aro the mean amounts by which the 
tune signals from other stations are late on Greenwich 
Paris 0 044 sec Nauen 0 006 sec Annapolis (near 
Woshmgton) 0 007 sec Bonleaux 0 036 sec These 
are after corrections for lag and time of travel have 
been applied A C D Ckommelin 


An Early Letter from Darwin to Owen 


rpHE letter printed below was bought at Sotheby’s 
m March of this year for the Fitzwilham Museum, 
Cambridge, by some friends of that institution It 
was written rather more than two months after 
Darwm’s return in the Beagle The fossil vertebrates 
referred to in the letter were sent to the Royal College 
of Surgeons Darwm wrote to Owen, who was five 
years nis senior, as a young man addressing a more 
experienced and older colleague later the two be 
came fnends and Owen visited Down in 1 848 Twelve 
years later, m a letter to de Quatrefages, Darwm 
wrote “ I have been atrociously abused by my 
religious countrymen, but as I live an mdependent 
life m the country, it does not m the least hurt me m 
any way, except indeed when the abuse comes from 
an old fnend like Professor Owen, who abuses me and 
then advances the doetrme that all birds are probably 
descended from one parent ” (“ More Letters of 
Charles Darwm ”, vol 1, p 202) Reference is made 
to Darwin’s attitude towards Owen m a note pnnted 
at the head of a letter to Hugh Falconer (1863) on 
page 226 of vol 2 of “ More Letters ” 

Darwm settled at Cambndge on Dec 10, 1836 he 
was at first a guest m the home of the Henslows, and 
later went into lodgings at a house m Fitzwilliam 
Street, on which a tablet has been fixed The letter 
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was written as from Christ’s College, though he was 
presumably not actually m residence there 

ACS 

Decemb 19th (1836) 

My dear Sir, 

I have just written and will send it the same time 
With this, a letter to Sir Ant Carlisle 1 have done 
exactly as you recommended me I thought myself 
compelled to fix on the British Museum m preferonce 
to that of Pans because I was earned on board a 
Hmg’s Ship , and the public collection of the country 
certainly bias claims on me If the collection had bera 
made entirely at my own expense, that is on board a 
Merchant vessel, then I should not have hesitated m 
makmg a different choice I quite agree with you 
that the British Museum ought to make returns when 
it has the power I suppose you could not venture 
to propose another set for Porjs Their value would 
be so much more m that collection than m the Bntish 
Museum I ought to make up nw mmd to give my 
own set to Pons , but I confess 1 should be grieved 
to lose my trophies I should feel like a knight who 
had lost his armonal bearmgs If the Coun^ ^ould 
not choose to go to the expense necessary for making 
all the casts , it was suggested to me here, that the 
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College might pay the pnce of forming the oasts, and 
the public boaies purchase the models, but I thmk 
you will agree with me, that if this can be avoided, it 
will be better With respect to great head of the 
Rodent, I certainly feel inohned to run the risk of 
taking a cast, because the models will be more gener 
ally useful, even in case the head itself sho^d be 
mjured or destroyed But I am sure after the land 
and effectual manner with which you have entered 
on this affair I cannot do better than follow your 
advice I, at one time, began to thmk that the fossil 
bones would be as troublesome to me and as of little 
service as some other branches of my collection arc 
likely to bo But now I look back to the trouble I 
took in procurmg tliem with great satisfaction 1 do 
assure you I feel very grateful to you for having given 
me such good assistance I have scarcely begun to 
unpack niv cases , in the course of a week I shall have 
every thmg open, and I already know of one very large 
bone (of a Mastodon ?T) which I will forward to the 
College When separatmg the animals in spirits, I 
will put by any that I think w ill mterost you And 
it will be a great pleasure to me if I chance to possess 
anything which will be of iiso to you in your number 
loss investigations 

Believe mo, my deal Sii, 

Your very truly obhgetl 
Chas Darwin 

Christ Coll 
Cambnilge 

To Richard Owen, Psq' 

B<^al College of Surgeons, 

Lincoln’s Inn Fields 


Biochemical Studies of Spike Disease of 
Sandal 

ly/fR M SREBNIVASAYA and Mr B N Sastn 
have oontmued their verv detailed investigations 
into the spike disease of sandal (Santalutn album L), 
and their latest results are to be found m the Journal 
of the Indian Institute of Science, vol 12A, Part 17, 
pp 233 to 252 (1929) Leaf ^uioc from a sandal tree 
infected with the spike disease hydrolyses more 
soluble starch than does the corresponding healthy 
jmee This is due to a higher concentration of the 
enzyme and to the presence of activators such as 
phosphates and ammo acids The pH of spiked 
leaves is lower than that of healthy loaves, and 
approaches the optimum for diastatic activity More 
potato starch is, however, liquefied by the healthy 
leaf extract than by the diseased extract for equal 
weights of sugar produced, thus suggestmg a quafita 
tive difference between the two diastase extracts 
It should be remembered that Dr L C Coleman 
found that there was lower diaetatic activity m spiked 
leaves than m healthy leaves, cuid therefore the 
results here reported might be mterpreted as showmg 
that the diastase content of diseased tissue fluctuates 
withm the same limits as does that of healthy tissue 
The chemical composition of leaf and stem tissue 
fluids has also been mvestigated The spike diseased 
leaf contams more nitrogen, maltose, and reduomg 
sugars and less ash (particularly calcium) than the 
healthy leaf The stem fluids of spike diseased trees 
are ncher m mtrogen, phosphorus, and calcium than 
those of healthy plants, and there is a steep gradient 
of calcium concentration between the stem and leaves 
The seasonal variations m composition *of healthy 
and partially spiked leaves of the sandal tree have 
been studied by Mr A V Varadaraja Iyengar (Jour 
Ind Inst Set , vol 12A, Part 20, pp 295 805) Season 
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was found to affect the chemical composition of the 
leaves of both healthy and spiked plants in the same 
manner The following relative differences were 
observable m all seasons — the diseased sap had less 
dissolved matter, less osmotic pressure, a greater 
electrical conductivity, more moisture, ash, and 
nitrogen contents, less calcium, and was more acid than 
healthy sap 

These detailed studies on sandal spike from the 
Indian Institute of Science have considerable sig 
nificance, for it has recently been shown by Mr M J 
Narasimhan (Phytopathology, 18, pp 815 817 , 1928) 
that inclusion bodies similar to those which characterise 
certain virus diseases are present m leaf tissues of 
spiked plants This, along with the work of Dr L C 
Coleman on transmission, suggests that the malady 
IS causeil by a virus Wo have thus a mine of detailed 
information on the chemistry of a diseased host which 
we can use in the elucidation of the problem of the 
nature of a plant v inis 


University and Educational Intelligence 

\UEB\STVV\TH — Dr C D Iforde formerly of the 
Department of Coography, University College Lon 
don, has been appointed to succeed Prof H J h leure 
in the chair of geography and anthropology at the 
UniveisityCollegeof Wales, Aberystwyth Dr Fordo 
has just returned from the Tiniyorsity of California, 
where he held a fellowship from the Commonwealth 
I Iund,and receiyecl the degree of doctor of philosophy 
I for his researches among the Hopi Pueblo Indians of 
North Arizona 

Cambridge — The following have bten appoint! d 
members of the Committee for the Natuial Sciences 
Tripos for the joai 1030-31 Prof \ Hutchinson 
(chaii-man), Piof T M Lowiy, Mr H Thitkill Di 
W H Mills Mr A Wood. Mr E Cunningham, Mi 
F T Brooks, Mr T C Nicholas, Mi J P Saunders 
Dr Dean, Sir Fiedenok (lowland Hopkins, Piof J 
Bai croft 

The (leneral Board recoinrnentls that a ITiiivii-sity 
demonstratorship in pharmacology be established m 
the Faculty of Medicine 

Mr Stanley Baldwin was installed as C hanoellor of 
the University on June 6 and in the course of his 
address announced that the gift from the Rockefeller 
Foundation had been made available through the 
completion of the collection of a sum which was made 
a condition of the grant The total sum required for 
the University Library and for research work was 
£1,179,000 The Rockofellor Foundation had pro 
raised £700,000 conditional on the balance being 
raised by the end of 1931 This balance has now been 
raised 

Honorary degrees were conferred by Mr Baldwin 
after his installation on the following, among others 
Prof A Einstein, of Berlin , Prof Max Planck, of 
Berlin , Sn John Rose Bra^ord, president of the 
Royal College of Physicians , and Sir James Colquhouii 
Irvine, pnncipal and vice chancellor of the University 
of St Andrews 

Liverpool — Among the honorary degrees conferred 
on June 5 were the following Doctor of Laws, 
Mr B L Mond, honorary secretary to the Davy- 
Faraday Research Laboratory of the Royal Institution , 
Doctor of Science, Prof O Barger, professor of 
chemistry in relation to medicine m the University of 
Edmburgh 

London — Apphcations are invited for the Graham 
Scholarship m Kithology, value £300 per aimuin, m 
the first mstance for two years, founded under the 
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•will of the late Dr Charles Qraham to enable “ a young 
man to continue his pathological researches and at 
the same tune to secure his services to the School of 
Advanced Medical Studies connected with University 
College Hospital as a Teacher under the direction of th» 
Professor of Pathology ” 

The latest date for the receipt of applications is 
Jime 17 They should be sent to tne Pnncipal, 
University of London, South Kensmgton, 8 W 7 

OxroKD — The question of the destiny of the Rad- 
chffe Observatory site and buildings has now come 
officially before the University in the form of a decree 
in Con^gation By this it is pioposed to accept tlie 
■offer of Sir William Morns, the purchaser of the site 
from the Radcliffe Trustees, to vest the whole of the 
property in the hands of a body of trustees, in order 
that it may be used for the benefit of the Beulchfie 
Infirmary and the Modical School of the University 
Tlie terms of the ti ust provide that the old observatory 
building shall be used for the purpose of medical 
teaching and research, an<l that the observer’s house 
and garden shall be used as a residence for the 
•cUrector of the institute of research to be constituted 
in accordance with those terms 

The report issued by the Curators of the Botanic 
tlarden includes a list of noteworthy plants lately 
received, and mentions improvements in the labelling 
of trees shi ubs, and plants 

The Herbert Sjiencer Lecture, delivered by Sir 
Peter fhalmei's Mitchell, was a vigoious defence of 
materialistic monism which, he said, so far from being 
discredited as a theory by recent advances in physical 
science, stands now m an even stionger |K>sition than 
in Spencei’s day Not one of the forms of what is 
called vitalism can, m his opinion, stand the test of 
critical examination Progress m science must be 
achieved, as of old, b> the way of exiionmeiit and 
observ ation 

In a IccUuo recently dehveied in Oxford, Miss 
Caton Thomiisoii gave an mteiostmg account of her 
exploi ation of the Oreat Zimbabwe ami of other rums 
m Rhodesia She dwelt upon the fact that no ovi 
dence of any kind exists to suggest that these remains 
aie of other than Bantu oiigm, or that they owe any 
thing to outside mfluenco The stratigraphical evi 
dence which is now available from many sites in 
Rhodesia all points in the direction of Bantu as 
against A.rab, Phcenician, or any other kind of foreign 
activity 


The New York correspondent of the Timet states 
that Mr Louis Bamberger, the retired head of 
Bamberger and Co , Newark, New Jersey, and his 
sister, Mrs Felix Fuld, have given £1,000,000 for the 
establishment m Newark or the vicinity of an institute 
for advanced study, exclusively for post graduate 
work and scientific research 

At a meetmg at the Mansion House, London, on 
June 2, the Lord Mayor presiding, it was announced 
that a contract had been signed for the purchase of a 
freehold site in Bloomsbury for ‘ Ixindon Hemse ’, the 
proposed hall of residence m London for British male 
students of Euroi>ean origin from tlie Dommions and 
Colonies and from Great Britain The object of the 
meetmg was to launch an app^l for a fimd of £250,000 
to be admmistered by the Dominion Student*’ Hall 
Trust, for which an influential council of governors 
has b^n appointed, with Mr F C Goodenough, of 
Barclay’s Bank, as chairman Towards this fund 
£130,000 has already been contributed The appeal 
was supported from the platform by Mr L S Ainery, 
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Mr HAL Fisher, Mr Stanley Bruce, Sir James 
Parr, Sir William Clark, Sir Drummond Chaplm, Lord 
Moynihan, and Mr F C Goodenough Special 
reference was made to the post graduate medical 
school to be established at Hammersmith ‘ London 
House ’, while closely associated with the University 
of London, will be an independent institution and the 
govemmg body includes representatives of the Univer 
sity, the Royal Colleges of Surgeons and Physicians, 
and other professional mstitutions The Corporation 
of the City of London and the Rhodes Trustees have 
each maile a donation of £6000 to the fimd The 
Lord Mayor read a letter from the Prime Minister 
strongly supportmg the appeal “London House”, 
he said, “ appeals to common sense, to the spirit of 
hospitality, to the imagination Let us look ahead 
and see the young men of our race coming to London 
with their vigour and freshness of outlook, mter 
mmglmg with us and each other, sharing in our 
heritage of learning and experience and tradition, and 
retunung so equipped to wherever British energy and 
enterjinse have set their homes ” 

The Committee of Award for the Commonwealth 
Fund hellowships has made appointments to 26 
fellowships tenable by British graduates in American 
universities for the two years beginning September 
next, including the following Mr R W Adams 
(Belfast) to Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
m electrical engineering , Mr J T Calvert (Oxford) 
to the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, m 
sanitary engineering , Miss 1 G M Campbell (bt 
Andiews) to Cornell University, m organic chemistry , 
MissR L Cohen (Cambridge) to btanfoid University, 
in agricultural economics , Mr A G Emslie (Aber 
deen) to Cornell University, in physics, Mr H bisher 
(London) to the Massachusetts Institute of 1 echnology, 
m civil engineering , Mr G V B Herford (Oxford aiul 
London ) to the University of Minnesota , in iioologv , Dr 
D W Hill (Bristol and Liverpool) to the University 
of IllmoiH, in biochemistry , Mr F h Hudson (Man 
Chester) to the University of California m physical 
chemistry. Dr J Irving (St Andrews and Cambridge) 
to Harvard University, m geology , Mr T H Kelly 
(Birmingham) to Columbia University, m economics , 
Mr J E MacColl (Oxford) to the University of 
Chicago, m economics , Mr J E Meade (Oxford) to 
Stanfortl University, in economics , Mr A K Nuttall 
(Cambridge) to Stanford University, in electrical 
engineermg , Dr R W B Pearse (London) to the 
California Institute of Technology, in physics , Mr 
R W Revons (London and Cambridge) to the Uni 
versity of Michigan, m physics , Mr W J Sartain 
(Cambridge) to Yale University, in economics , 
Mr W A Smolair (Edmburgh and Oxford) to Har 
vard University, m philosophy , Mr S Steele (Cam 
bridge) to Johns Hcmkma University, m aero engineer 
mg , Mr William Wild (Leeds) to the University of 
California, m physical chemistry The following have 
been appoint^ to fellowships tenable by candidates 
from the British Dominions Mr N S Bayhss (Mel 
bourne and Oxford) to the University of California, 
m chemistry , Mr W G K Duncan (Sydney and 
London) to the University of Chicago, in sociology , 
Mr P J Hogan (Dublm and London) to Iowa State 
Umversity, m cml engineering , Mr S J Pretonus 
(Stellenbosch and London) to Cornell University, m 
economic statistics The followmg have been ap 
pointed to fellowships tenable by candidates holding 
appointments m Government service overseas Dr 
C M Tattam, of the Geological Survey of Nigena . 
Mr C Vigne, of the Forestry Department, Gold 
Coast Colony , Capt R D Waghom, of the Indian 
State Railways 
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Histone Natural Events 

June 15, 1818 AvaUnche Flood —An avalanche 
from the front of the glacier of Ldpenaz blocked the 
outlet of the Lake Gh^re, raising its level 25 feet 
When the dam broke a mass of water estimated as one 
hundred million cubic feet m volume flooded the 
valley of Doron of Champigny, carrying away all the 
bridges but one 

June 15, 1829 Hailstorm — At Cazorla, in the 
south east of Spain, hailstones fell m the form of blocks 
of ice, some of which had a circumference of 20 in 
and weighed as much as 4^ lb Gieat damage was 
done, houses bemg literally crusheil beneath the bom 
bardment of ice 

June 15, 1896 Japanese Earthquake Sea-waves - 
A great earthquake occurred off the north eastern 
coast of Japan, its epicentre being 150 miles from land 
at a depth of 4000 fathoms (4J miles) near the foot of 
the western slope of the Tusearoora Deep The shock 
was slightly felt on land, but after a lapse of 21 minutes 
great sea waves, more than 00 feet in height, swept 
over the coast and caused the loss of 27,000 lives The 
sea waves were recorded at Honolulu (3501 miles) and 
iSausahto (ban Francisco Bay, 4787 miles) 

June IS, 1914 Severe Thunderstorm over Pans — 
On June 16, 1914, asevero thunderstorm occurred over 
Pans During the storm 2 1 in (54 mm ) of rain fell, 
1 6 in (41 mm ) within twenty five minutes On only 
one other occasion has this been equalled The heavy 
rain causeil the subsidence of several streets 

June 16, 1819 Indian Earthquake — The groat 
earthriiiake of Kutch, in the delta of the Indus, dis 
turbed an area of more than 3 million sq miles A 
large tiact of land, 2000 sq miles in area, subsideil, 
and the sea, flowing in by the eastern mouth of the 
Indus, submerged the village of Smdroo and converteil 
the tract into a lagoon A short distance to the north, 
the previously level plain was raiserl as an elevated 
mound, 60 miles long and about 10 feet in height, 
running east and west or parallel to the lino of sub 
sidence 

June 17, 1815 Thunderstorms — There were heavy 
thunderstorms in Belgium on Time 17, which made 
the roads difficult for traffic As a result the move 
ments of the French army, which were timed for the 
early morning of June 18, were delved until nearly 
noon This loss of time may hav e affected the course 
of the battle of Waterloo 

J une 1 8, 1764 Thunderstorm in London — During a 
violent thunderstorm the steeples of bt Bride’s m 
London and the church at South Weald in Essex were 
both struck by lightning and much damaged At St 
Bride’s the metal spindle carrying the vane was fixed 
into a stone, and the greatest damage was done at this 
lection, the stone bemg shattered mto small pieces 
H M S Bamtlltea, lying at Chatham, was split and tom 
to pieces by the lightning at about the same time It 
IS noted that the preceding weather had been very 
warm and dry, and that the damage was done before 
the ram began to fall The storm is of mterest for the 
discusaion which it provoked at the Royal Society, and 
because it helped to bring about the use of lightning 
conductors m Great Britain 

June 18, 1907 Waterspout — A phenomenon vari 
ously described as a * cloudburst ’ or ‘ waterspout ’ 
occurred near Blanohland on the eastern edge of the 
Durham Moors A dense column, shaped like two 
cones joined at their apices, approached vejy rapidly, 
with a noise hke the mgine of a heavy motor-car Hear 
the village it burst, and an immense volume of water 
fell from it, flooding the whole countryside, while 
heavy ram and had added to the damage Large stone 
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walls were broken up and their contents scattered over 
(he fields, while the roads were seriously damaged and 
in places entirely destroyed Eight sheep were killed 
by lightning, while others were washed away and 
drowned 

June 19, 1566 Floods in Europe From June 19 
onwatds for a whole month there was serious flooding 
by the Rhine There were also great floods m the 
Danube, Drau, and Sav o In England, after a very 
rainy spring, the summer was dry and the autumn 
almost rainless 


Societies and Academies 

London 

Linnean Society, May 1 — E B Worthington 
Veitical movements of fresh water macroplankton 
The changes in vertical distribution of Crustacea 
were examined over periods of twenty four hours 
or more in the Victoria Nyanza and in Lake Lucerne 
^ means of a vertically hauleil closing plankton net 
Tiie movements of the plankton were trac-ed fiom hour 
to hour and correlated with the amount of light and 
other physical conditions In L Lucerne, most 
species start their descent at dawn, and reach their 
lowest level (60 60 metres) before the sun attains its 
zenith Then a alow upward movement starts, 
accelerates at dusk, and continues for two or three 
hours after complete darkness There is a difference 
between the behaviour of yoiuig and old individuals 
of certain species The organisms appear to be under 
the milueni e of two forces ( 1) a negative geotropism, 
acting persistently from below and causing them to 
congregate m the upper layers, and (2) a negative 
heliotropism, acting mtennittently from above and 
causmg those species which are susceptible to light to 
descend during the day Most species are falter 
feeders, dependent on the nnnno plankton, which is 
most abundant in the upper layers , it is suggested, 
therefore, that hunger is tlie ulterior reason why they 
should seek the uppei layers — G P Bidder On the 
attitude of a Hexactmellid at the bottom of tho sea, 
08 compared with that assumed in musemn jars and 
monographs Glass sponges have never been seen m 
the great depths which foim theu natural habitat , 
they are known only from specimens tom up fiom the 
bottom of the ocean The dermal tissue of sponges 
IS sensitive to the movement of water over its surface 
If wo assume that in growing sponges growth is more 
rapid on tho side against which the ourient impinges, 
we can explain the anomalies of spoon like and fan 
like forms in the same species of Clionid or Axmellid 
sponges m which cup like ^orms are foimd, the cup 
like form showing a compassing tide and the fan a 
constant current A similar reaction in a sponge of 
fixedly tubular shape would cause tho side of the tube 
towards the current to grow longer than the sheltered 
Bide, 80 that the sponge would bencT until the axis of 
the tube lay dowm stream and all sides were acted 
upon equally — M Burton Glass sponges The 
scientific history of sponges can be resolved mto 
three phases (1) prior to 1842, when opimon was 
divided whether they were plant or animal , (2) from 
1842 imtil recent years, when they were regarded 
as animals, but their position was doubtful , (3), 
1929, marked by Dr Bidder’s proposal to revive the 
idea of treating them as a sub kingdom, the Parazoa 
This sub kingdom he divided into two phyla, the Nuda 
and the Oelatmosa, the former to include the Hexac 
tinelhda only, the hitter the rest of the sponges Tlus 
reoogmtion of the great gulf between the Hexactmel- 
hda and other sponges, and between sponges and the 
rest of the animal kingdom, counteracts the tendency 
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to make too close a comparison between the Hexao 
tmellida and other spon^, and it also lays stress on 
the undesirabihty of seeking to homologise the struo 
ture of sponges with that of the Metazoa 
Cambbidob 

Philosophical Society, May 19 — Dr PAM Dirac 
(1) On the annihilation of electrons and protons On 
the basis of the relativity wave equation for the elec 
tron, a calculation is made of the probabihty per umt 
time of an electron jumpmg mto a state of negative 
kmetic energy and emitting the surplus energy m the 
form of two ught qusuita If we assume that nearly 
all the negative energy states are occupied by electrons 
and that an unoccupied one is a proton, this proba 
bihty gives the rate at which electrons and protons 
annuiihite one another The calculated rate is much 
too large to bo m agreement with observation — (2) 
Note on exchange phenomena m the Thomas atom 
The equations of the self consistent field with molu 
Sion of exchange effects may be expressed m terms of 
a single total electron density function If we approxi 
mate to this density by considermg it as a classical 
function of commuting co ordmates and momenta, 
we get the equations of the Thomas atom with an 
extra term representmg the exchange effects 
Edinbuboh 

Royal Society, May 16 — Georg Weigner Base ex 
change The diffloultiee expenenoed by Way and other 
early investigators in explaming the mechamsm of ex- 
change processes are gradually bemg overcome by m 
tensive study of reactions in colloid systems Cation 
exchange properties are attributed to micelles consist- 
ing of an ultramicron, an inner layer of anions, and an 
outer swarm of cations , only the ions of the outer 
swarm are exchangeable, and the extent of the reaction 
depends upon their hydration, valency, and the forces 
bmdmg them to the inner layer For example, 
magnesium, on account of its greater hydration, is 
absorbed less readily than the other alkalme earths , 
but It 18 not so easily displaced, because it forms less 
soluble compounds with the hydroxyl ions of the 
inner layer The ultramicron of clays and pormu- 
tites may contain silicic acid and alumimum hydroxide , 
within certam limits, the greater the proportion of the 
former the greater the cation exchange That is 
because there is a greater dissociation of cations from 
the silicic anions than from the hydroxyl ions attached 
to the aluminium Ionic exchange determines the 
potential and coagulation of the particles 
Fabis 

Academy of Sciences, April 28 — Ernest Esclangon 
The detemunation of the position and of the elements 
of a planet or distant comet Application to the 
Lowell celestial body — Gabriel Bertrand and Mme 
M Rosenblatt The proportion of potassium and 
sodium contamed m plants which grow m brackish 
water or on the sea-coast The analysis of sixteen 
species of plants is given All the plants contained 
both potassium and sodium, with a general pre- 
dominance, sometimes considerable, of potassium 
It 18 only in plants adapted to media rich m common 
salt that the ratio K/Na falls below unity — A Th 
Schloesing and Ddsird Leroux The solvent action 
of carbonic acid with respect to phosphono sKiid m 
agricultural soils — Andrd Blondcl Falls of electro 
motive force in triphase apparatus feedmg unsym 
vmetrical circiuts — Henri Villat and Maurice Roy 
Concerning the problem of 8amt Venant for the sht 
cylinder R^ly to some remarks by A Mesnager — 
S Finikoff 1r congruences having uong correspond- 
ing radu the same linear complex operator. — Georges 
Bouligand Certam clstssee of surface of three dimen 
sional Euclidian space — Henri Carton The excep- 
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tional values of a meromorph function m the whole 
plane — Bile Carton The third fundamentsJ theorem 
of Lie — Marcel Dufour The astigmatism of the 
pmcil refracted by a spherical diopter — P Swings 
The resonance groups of the diatomic vapour of 
sulphur — Maurice Piettre The function of the non 
electrolytes in the stability of biological media If 
electrolytes play an important part in the equilibrium 
of organic hquids, this rdle is restrained within certain 
limits Lipides have a very remarkable mfluence 
the physico chemical mechamsm of which is still 
unexplained — M Paid Study of the system 
HgO SO, H.O A combmation of ana^icsd and 
X ray methods — A Travers and Avenet Theestima 
tion of the total cyanogen m effluents from coke ovens 
The essential point is treatment of the well-cooled 
solution with sodium peroxide before acidifymg and 
distilling off the hydrooyamc acid — Sdbastlen Sabetay 
The optically active acidylhydrazidee and their use 
for the separation mto optical isomers of the racemic 
aldehydes and ketones — J Bougault and Mile L 
Popovici The reduction of the semicarbazones 
and thiosemicarbazones of the a ketonic acids and 
of the sulphoxy triazmes — Raymond Chevallier The 

permanent magnetisation of the Feroe basalts — 
H L Parker The polyembryomo development of 
Macroctntnu gtfuenate — Raymond Hovoste Some 
new data on the oochmeal insect, Marchalvna heUenxca 
— Ugo Lumbroto New researches on the etiology of 
trachoma The study of a germ, met with in Tunis, 
in its relations with the Bactenum granvloaum of 
Noguchi 

Gkbbva 

Society of Physics and Natural History, Mar 6 — 
R Wavre The force which, at earlier periods, tended 
to draw a continent to the equator The author gives 
an extremely simple formula for calculatmg the in 
tensity of the force which causes a floatmg b<my, boat, 
iceberg, or continent to increase its distance from the 
pole This force is proportional to the square of the 
velocity with which the earth turns round its axis 
This velocity has been reduced in the course of geo 
logical epochs owmg to the phenomenon of tides 
The force in question was much greater then than 
now — C Tiercy A formula giving the value of the 
colour index of a star This deals with the question of 
obtaining a new approximation of the solution of the 
problem, retammg terms the mfluence of which has 
mtherto been neglected m the calculation — E Rod 
Tables of the coefficients of the mstrumental errors, in 
Mayer's formula, for the latitude of Gteneva These 
new tables have been worked out for decimations 
from -31“ to +80° The values are given for every 
degree from -31° to +30°, every 30“^ from +30° to 
+ 36°, every 20* from +35° to +69°, and every 10* 
from +69° to +80° 

Mar 20 — L Duparc An anorthose trochee from 
Gambeila (Abyssmia) The author has collected m 
small volcanic cones a rock of a particular type, 
formed almost exclusively of nucrolitee of anorthose 
The rock is very rich m aUtali (nearly 16 per cent) — 
J Briquet The gloohide tnchomes of Helmmtma 
The author shows that, contrary to that which has 
been recently proved for the glochide emergence of 
Crupma, the multiseries glochides of Helmmthia are 
of pureljr epidermal ongm, without vascular elements, 
and their hoods are formed uniquely by the curvature 
of the apical cells of the foot This puts the glochidate 
hairs, from the functional pomt of view, m relation 
with a mode of zoochore dimimnation — B Plttard 
The coronal angle m the skulls of Bushmen, Hotten- 
tots, and Gnquas The author has measured a senes 
of skalls sent to the antbropolomoal laboratory of the 
Umversity of Geneva by the Cope Town Museum 
The values obtamed compared with those of the 
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cephalic index indicate certain differences between the 
Hottentots and the Gnquas — R Wavre The planet 
ary stratifications The author gives a method for 
recognismg whether a given family of surfaces can 
represent the stratification of a star in rotation This 
method dispenses with the calculation of the potential 
As a particular case, he arrives very simply at the 
theorems of Volterra and Dive on the impossibility of 
ellipsoidal stratifications — P Balaroine The lumm 
osity of some colourmg matters in ultra violet light 
If wool or silk dyed with auramme is subnaittM to 
ultra violet light, there is produced a strong yellow 
luminosity resembling phosphorescence Fluorescme 
and its derivatives present the same jihenomena, but 
with lees mtensity 

May 8 — J Carl Some observations on the 
relief of southern India In the course of a journey 
made dunng the wmter of 192fi-27, having for its 
principal object studies of the fauna, the author 
also made observations on the relief of the country 
He distmguishee three erosion cycles clearly visible 
on large scale maps His mterpretations are m agree- 
ment with the evolution of relief of the island of 
Ceylon, described by F D Adams (Canadian Journal 
of Reaearch, 1929) 

Peaoue 

Czech (Bohemian) Academy of Sciences and Arts 
(Second class. Natural Science and Medicine), Feb 7 
— L Borovantky Morphological changes m rats 
effected by strenuous work — J Charvat, A Gjurid 
and E Sedlijkori The protein preparato^ reflec 
tion — V J arnik Some remarks on the FUusdorff 
measure — V Kladiro The detormmation of the 
relative intensity of gravity in Brno and Potsdam 
rwpectively — J Basta The mechanical theory of 
the solidification and hardemng of cements and 
concrete It is concluded from experimental mvesti- 
gations that the chief physico chemical laws deter 
mine the hardenmg of concrete and rational formulas 
are derived for practical use — R NovAiek Biological 
factors in the formation of dolomites — F Wald 
Principles of the theory of chemical operations 

Mar 14 — V Kladivo The determination of the 
relative intensity of gravity m Brno and Vienna 
respectively — R Brdiika and M Pavlik Automatic 
registration of extmction curves of absorption spectra 
An apparatus has been constructed which makes 
possible the photography of continuous absorption 
spectra in solutions by using a Baly tube m which 
the thickness of the solution layer is automatically 
diminished logarithmically with time, whilst the 
dwk slide is shifted with constant speed A complete 
oharaotenstio extinction curve is thus obtained in 
about 20 mm — J Hybl The heat of evaporation of 
liquids The constants a, 6, c were evaluated for 
twelve polyatoinio liquids in the following exjiression 
for the heat of evaporation a (T„ - T) -b{T„ - T)* 
+®( - T)*, where T„ is the critical temperature — 
A Van£ura The function of factors outside the 
kidney m the origin of kidney and heart oedema — 
P Sillinger The vegetation of the limestone hills of 
Tematfn^d Kopce (Western Slovakia) On the 
dolomites of this sroall group near PiSt’any the 
pennomc associations predominate, though the Car- 
pathian element is not absent Exhaustive deecnp- 
faon of all plant communities of this region is given — 
K Domin Draba fladmeenna Wulf, a now species 
for CzeohosloveJcia This alpine species was found in 
the Tatra of Biela. The author gives an analysis of 
tlw plant associations on the looaUties of this Drabs, 
which represent an mterestiiw glacial reho — F Prantl 
Rwision of Czech Devonian Fenestellidse — J Sobotka 
Generalisation of cyelographio and stereographio 
projection 
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Recruitment in the Colonial Services 

SHORT time ago a Cximmittee was appointed 
under the chairmanship of Sir Warren Fisher 
to report on the System of Appointment in the 
Colonial Ofiice and the Colomal Services its 
report which has been recently issued ments 
careful consideration In an opening section atten 
tion IS directed to the extraordinary diversity of 
the temtones admimstered by the Colomal Office 
covering an area of two nulhon square miles 
practically all within the tropics with a population 
of nearly fifty millions Although often alluded to 
as the Colonial Service in effect there is no such 
thing as the Colomal Secretary has to deal with the 
affairs of more than fifty distinct governments 
ruhng temtones in size from as large as Central 
Europe down to remote island groups conditions 
of life material equipment and econonuc factors 
being entirely dissimilar 

Recruitment to fill the government posts in these 
diverse governments has developed in the jiast in 
a haphazard fashion under varying conditions 
depending more on the ideas of a local governor for 
the time being than upon thosi of the authorities m 
Great Britain Since the Armistice matters have 
greatly improved and the number of posts has 
increased In 1909 the appointments made by the 
Colomal Office numbered 667 m 1929 they rose to 
1076 and this in spito of the fact that many classes 
of appointments which were normally filled from 
Great Britain twenty years agi arc now staffed 
locally But the Committee insists on the fact that 
this 18 not merely a matter of numbers Modern 
conditions demand also a generally higher standard 
of personal educational and professional quahfica 
tions and in addition the employment of men with 
scientific and special attamments of a kmd not 
previously to be found m the Colomal Service It 
18 the Committee s recommendations on this latter 
part of the problem which it is proposed to consider 
here 

It will be necessary however to summarise 
briefly the excellent exposition given in the Report 
of the present system of appointment to the various 
Colomal Services (it is not proposed to dwell on the 
internal administration of the Office at home) and 
the recommendations made for its improvement 
Apart from local recruitment the selection of home 
candidates for employment in the Colomal Services 
is made in four chief ways (o) The Civil Service 
Commissioners in London hold periodical examma 
tions foe the selection of candidates for Eastern 
Cadetships (administrative appointments m Ceylon, 
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Malaya, Hong-Kong, etc ), for the Ceylon police and 
for the post and telegraph services in Nigena and the 
Gold Coast , (b) the CVown Agents to the Colonies 
select and appoint on behalf of Government oandi 
dates for techmcal posts, such as railways, pubho 
works, and so on, the selected men servingfor a term 
of years , (c) the Private Secretary (Appointments) 
to the Secretary of State, aided by a strong staff, 
selects and recommends to the Secretary of State 
outside candidates for a first appointment m the 
Services , (d) other departments of the Home 
Government are asked, where necessary, to select 
from their staffs men with the desired quahfications 
to fill certain appointments overseas These de- 
partments are the War Office, Post Oflice, Customs 
and Education, Home Office and Air Ministry 
It will be evident from the above rdsumd how 
varied have been the methods which have grown up 
with the object of securing quantity, quality, and 
variety of the staff required to carry on the great 
area administered from the Colonial Office 
We are here concerned with the groat vanety of 
appointments, by far the larger number annually, 
the selection for which is carried out, and, as the Com 
mittoe emphatically emphasises, admirably carried 
out, by the Private Secretary (Appointments) and 
his staff The Private Secretary and staff have 
always been able to obtain the advice and assistance 
of speciahst advisers, both from the Colonial Office 
and the universities and from men of eminence in 
various professions, and lastly from senior Colonial 
officials on leave or recently retired The Com 
mittee places on record that the selection of candi 
dates has at all times been undertaken with the 
greatest care and that the Colonial Governors have 
expressed entire approval of the typo sent out 
The Committee is also at pains to show that the 
idea, which has prevailed m some quarters, that 
Oxford and Cambridge have been specially favoured 
in this selection is not borne out by facts The bulk 
of the appointments in admimstration have gone, 
for vanous demonstrable reasons, to these two 
universities , but London and the Scottish uiu 
versities have provided the largest number of men 
for appointments in medicine and scientific depart 
ments, Edinburgh being specially mentioned as 
“ the principal source ” for forestry 
Whilst f uUy acknowledging the successful manner 
in which the selection of candidates is earned out, 
the Committee considers it undesirable that it 
should continue to be performed by a staff of pnvate 
secretaries to the Secretary of State It recommends 
that this staff should cease to be m the position 
of pnvate secretanes and that the appointments 
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branch should be incorporated as a permanent part 
of the Personnel Division of the Colomal Office 
In addition, it is recommended that a Colomal 
Service Appointment Branch, consisting of a chair- 
man and two members nominated by the Civil 
ServiceCommissioners, should be setup asastanding 
independent branch for the final selection of candi 
dates whose names are put forward by the appoint 
ments branch, and that the names of those selected 
be then submitted to the Secretary of State, on 
whose authority the appointments will be made 
It 18 also suggested that the promotions branch 
should be reorganised on a smaller scale and be a 
section of the Personnel Division There can be 
httle doubt that these are excellent suggestions, and 
if put into effect they will greatly strengthen the 
hands both of selectors for first appointments and 
also of those dealing with that important question 
of promotion On the able recommendations of 
the Committee on the latter question space will 
not permit further digression but in the future 
interest of the Seivico they merit cartful considera 
tion 

One other recommendation of the Committee 
requires mention before the scientific servitcs are 
considered The question of the unification of the 
Colomal Service is discussed The Committee points 
to the hardships of officers on small cadres in the 
smaller dependencies, and admits afi the objections 
which have been put forward — differences of salary, 
leavo, pension, climate, customs and language of the 
people, and so forth , it recognises the reluctance of 
Governors and others to any change After a con 
sideration of all the objections, the Committee 
remains convinced of the importance of unification 
and recommends that a single Colomal Service 
should be formed and that, within this larger whole, 
unified special services should be organised, such as 
agnculturo, forests, medicine, education, and so 
forth As the Committee correctly points out, this 
issue 18 of the very first importance “ Much of the 
information on which it rests cannot be present in 
the minds of Governors or their advisers overseas, 
since it relates particularly to questions of homo 
recruitment and to the difficulties of mdividual 
Colomes ” 

The question of the techmcal and specialist 
research officers remams to be considered The 
Committee states that 

“ many of the officers appointed to scientific and 
techmcal services such as agnculture, forestry, 
vetennary, medical, and so forth, are quahfied to 
undertake research work of a fundamentalcbaracter, 
and some officers are appointed xn the first instance 
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for the specific purpose of carrying out research 
work on urgent problems confronting a particular 
service In the ordinary course, however, an 
officer appointed to the agricultural service with 
special knowledge of plant diseases or insect pests, 
would rank for promotion in the higher grades in 
that service along with officers engaged in more 
general and less systematised duties, and would not 
necessarily confine himself to work of a specialised 
character throughout his service ” 

The statement that “ many ” of the officers 
appointed to the above services “ aie qualified to 
undertake research work of a fundamental char 
aeter ” would, for some of the services, scarcely be 
admitted at the universities Twenty p<r cent 
would probably be too high a percentage Ex 
perience has also shown that a young officer, on first 
appointment, should have a few years of executive 
work hi'fore being detailed for research This will 
prevent his making recommendations, whin he 
takes up research , which the executive officer knows 
to be impracticable But this type of researcli 
officer, as the Committee points out, belongs to a 
defamte servn c, w ill go up the grades of that service, 
wnll not necessarily confine himself to research all 
his service, and has a c hance of securing the prizes 
of hia own service His social position is also 
assured as a member of a service 

The other type of research officer is perhaps of 
even greater importance — the whole time speciahst 
As the Committee nlust have realised, this type has 
so far received scant attention His value is not 
called in question He is in demand The uni 
versities could say in how great demand They are 
aware that Government has now to compete m this 
market in some directions with the wide awake 
commercial people These specialist research 
officers are selected on the understanding that their 
whole service will be devoted to their particular line 
of research It is contemplated that their work 
will be of such a character that any results they 
may obtain will be applicable in many parts of 
the Colonial Empire Some of them may find it 
practicable to pursue their investigations in one 
particular research institution Others may find 
it necessary to conduct their researches in different 
parts of the Empire, attached either to a research 
station or to a scientific department In the normal 
course of things it is neither to be expected nor 
would it be desirable that their advancement should 
be conditioned by the occurrence of vacancies in 
the higher ranks of services other than their own. 
The Committee states that “ it does not follow that 
such a service should be graded like other colonial 
services, for each mdividual in it must determine 
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his own line of reseaich in his particular sphere of 
work ” In this connexion the Committee says 

“ In our opinion Research Officers should be 
encouraged by means of special inducements in the 
way of salaries and other terms of service to con 
tinue their long range investigations These terms 
should, in our opinion, be at least equal to those 
which they would be likely to obtain if they were 
prepared to abandon purely research work for more 
general duties ” 

(’learly there are considerations other than 
salaries to be taken into account in dealing with 
the research officers, and we should have preferred 
the Committee to have been more specific in its 
references to this class It would be disastrous for 
recruitment if the research officer were to remain 
‘ no man’s child ', which would mean that he would 
not enjoy the social position which attaches to the 
services in the Empire circles overseas (and is of 
importance out there) The man ma\ not care 
about this, but when he marries his wife will, and 
Government will lose a good man An example 
may be quoted Soon after the formation of the 
Agricultural and Forestry Research Institutes at 
Pusa and Dchra Dun, India, by Lord Curzon, a 
representative from each centre met by chance and 
discussed prospects In reply to some remark, the 
Pusa man ejaculated, ‘ Yes, your position is very 
different You belong to a Service We at Pusa 
do not ” Dehra Dun was staffed from the Indian 
Forest Service The Pusa specialist returned home 
shortly afterwards and was a great loss That 
conversation took place more than twenty years 
ago ' 

A possible wav out of this difficulty, it may be 
suggested, would appear to bo to appoint each 
specialist researc h oftc er (for example, of the tj’pe 
serving in Malaya and Tanganyika) to one or other 
of the scientific or technical services (to which his 
investigations most nearly correlate) and then 
second him for research work on the understandmg 
that his service w ould be spent on such w ork much 
as Royal Engineer and Military Medical officers are 
seconded for civil duty and rcmain^econded for the 
rest of their service High salaries, higher than the 
Colonial Office could affonl to offer, w ill not tempt, 
or if tempted retain, the right stamp of man unless 
the social conditions of life are assimilated to those 
of the Services Incorporated m a Service, seconded 
with staff pay as specialised research officers, would, 
it 18 believed, remove the existing disabihties and 
secure in increasing numbers the type desired for 
this increasingly important work The Committee 
thus alludes to this work 
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“ On the economic side we have to bring to bear 
the latest results of scientific research on the develop 
ment of wealth, which is important, not only to the 
Colomes themselves but also to the Empire and 
the World Most of the greater problems of the 
Colomes to day are problems of Apphed Science ’* 

Possibly, however, the Committee wishes the 
research service to be a separate entity, under the 
general admimstrative control and supervision and 
responsible alone to an officer at the Colomal Office, 
linked through him with the various Imperial 
Bureaux which have recently been estabbshed, and 
through them with the British Domimons This 
18 the underlying assumption in the various reports 
on colomal research to which the Committee refers, 
and particularly that of the sub-committee which 
reported to the Colomal Office Conference of 1927 
on the possibihties of the creation of a Colomal 
Scientific and Research Service, available for the 
requirements of the whole Colomal Empire , in other 
words, the creation of an Imperial Service, financed 
out of an Imperial fund, to replace a number of 
water tight provmcial services which have too long 
been dependent on individual Colomal governments, 
most of which have hitherto given httle indication 
of their appreciation of the value of long range 
research 


How Fire Became Known 

Myths of the Ongin of F%re an Essay By Sir 
James George Frazer Pp vii -t- 238 (London 
Macmillan and Co , Ltd , 1930 ) 12s M net 

A new book by Sir James Frazer is assured of a 
cordial welcome, both on account of the ex 
haustive compilation of material which is rendered 
easily accessible to readers, and by reason of the 
charming hterary style in which the collected data 
are placed on record and discussed The problems 
which are suggested by the mass of facts brought 
together and collated are without question mtngu- 
ing In the present instance Sir James has set him 
self the task of colleoting together for comparative 
study the vanous myths and legends which serve 
to explain to the primitive mind the way in which 
fire became known to mortals, and how, later, a 
knowledge was acquired of the means of produomg 
fire at will Man, without doubt, was acquainted 
with and made use of fire, as kindled by natural 
processes, long pnor to his discovery of the fact that 
It was possible to make fire by artificial means when- 
ever occasion demanded Sir James even suggests 
a phase when man was “ ignorant of the use or even 
of the existence of fire ”, and discusses the problem 
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m terms of three successive phases, (1) the Fireless 
Age, (2) the Age of Fire Used, (3) the Age of Fire 
Kmdled — phases which appear to be suggested by 
a study of the behefs in regard to the origin of fire 
While the latter two phases are readily acceptable, 
as coming withm the period of early human culture- 
development, it is less easy to imagine even the 
most primitive members of the genus Homo having 
been entirely unacquainted with fire as a pheno- 
menon in Nature There is no evidence to prove 
that Nature did not cultivate the incendiary habit 
until man was already speciabsed as Man and had 
become differentiated from the rest of the animal 
kingdom His forerunners must already have ex 
penenced Nature kmdled fire and must have 
learned to respect, or at any rate fear it It seems 
very unlikely that even proto man could have com- 
pletely lacked such expenences, and it becomes 
difficult to credit a human phase involving complete 
Ignorance of fire 

In nearly all the myths of the origin of fire as an 
accessory to human culture, the supernatural plays 
an important part, and the pre scientific attempts 
of primitive minds to interpret the phenomenon of 
fiire naturally do not show anv inkhng of its true 
nature In a strikingly large number of the legends, 
fire IS reputed to have been stolen for man’s use, 
usually from some supernal possessor , and, simi 
larly, knowledge of the art of making fire has been 
very widely believed to have been obtained by 
trickery So wide spread among primitive peoples 
IS this bebef in the original theft of fire, that it ap- 
pears highly probable that the Promethean myth 
of the ancient Greeks, with its closely similar record 
of the purloimng of fire from Zeus, or from Hephees- 
tus, was inherited as a traditional story handed 
down from a remote past, undergoing vanation in 
detail to adapt it to local environmental and culture 
conditions It appears far more probable that this 
fire legend of Prometheus was a shghtly modified 
descendant from an ancient and widely diffused 
folk tale, than that m it we see the prototype of a 
myth which spread from a centre of advanced 
culture and became disseminated among a vast 
number of heterogeneous and widely separated 
peoples of low culture 

Prometheus, according to the legend, earned the 
fire which he had stolen ii' xoiAy vdpOijKi, and, as 
Sir James says (p 195), the narthex “ is commonly 
identified with the giant fennel ” He ex- 
presses doubt as to Theodore Bent’s suggestion that 
the narthex was a reed inside which the smouldenng 
tinder was earned " to prevent its bemg blown out ” 
(“ Cyclades ”, p 365} The reason given for this 
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practice is questionable, since smouldering pith and 
other tinder substances burn more freely when 
blown upon, and it is probable that the protection 
would be against too rapid consumption of the 
tinder rather than against extinction of the spark 
But there is some support for the theory that the 
narthex was a reed tube used to contain the tinder, 
since at the present day the custom obtains, in 
Manchuna, for example, of igmting a piece of pith 
and of carrying it smouldering in a tube of reed or 
bamboo This at least gives some plausibility to 
the suggestion that the legendary Greek fire thief 
earned his ignited piece of fennel pith m a protei t 
mg sheath of reed As a means of elucidating this 
academic point, it would be interesting to ascertain 
definitely the nature of the plant which is called 
lapOi/ka to this day by the inhabitants of Lesbos 
Is it the giant fennel, or is it a reed, as stated by 
Bent ? 

In addition to the intrinsic mtercst of a nearly 
exhaustive cor pm of myths detailing the \aned 
ideas of various peoples all the world over, as to how 
the use and, later, the making of fire were dis 
covered by man there is the important bearing 
which the collation of such a mass of material has 
upon the wider ethnological problems To the 
tracers of culture afiimties and cultuie diffusion the 
data collected and presented mso masterly a manner, 
with the wealth of references to sources of informa 
tion, will prove a valuable mine Sir James Frazer 
has, indeed, by launching this new addition to his 
already powerful fleet of ‘ classics ’, increased 
materially the indebtedness of all those who study 
the problems of human culture 

Hknrv Balfour 

Preparing Estimates for Ships 

The Design of Merchant Ships and Cost Estimating 
a Treatise on Ship Design and Cost Estimating, 
giving up to date Methods of arriving at Correct 
Proportions, Form and Power to attain Mini 
mum Capital Cost mth Maximum Service 
Efficiency By Alexander Kan Second edition 
enlarged Pp xiv + 307 (London Crosby 
Lockwood and Son, 1930 ) 36a net 
TITHE desigmng, constructmg, and fitting out of a 
JL ship may be compared with the planmng, 
buildmg, and furmshmg of a great htitel which, when 
complete, must be ready in all respects for the 
reception of both guests and staff In both cases 
there are somewhat similar prehmina^ investiga- 
tions to be made and equally elaborate calculations 
as to size, accommodation, matenals, and cost. 
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while at every turn stnet attention must be paid 
to official regulations How elaborate these cal 
culations are in the case of ships is well shown m 
this book of Mr Kan’s on “ The Design of Merchant 
Ships and Cost Estimating ” 

Ships not only differ in size, form, and speed, but 
also there are many special types of vessels all of 
which demand separate consideration Passenger 
vessels, cargo vessels, colliers, gram earners, oil 
tankers, refrigerated ships, ice breakers, cable 
laying ships, dredgers, and tugs are examples of 
merchant ships huilt for special purposes, the 
designers of which must not only have a firm grasp 
of the principles underlying all naval construction 
but also a wide knowledge of the dimensions, per- 
formances, machinery, and fittings of vessels already 
on service The collection of the data relating to 
the latter is one of the tasks of every draughtsman 
and shipbuilder, and the possession of such data 
IS regarded as a valuable asset for the preparation 
of estimates It is with this practical side of the 
subject that Mr Kan has mainly di alt 

Commencing with a discussion of the choice of 
the type of hull to meet the shipowners’ require 
ments, chapters are devoted to the determinations 
of a ship’s dimensions, freeboard calculations, and 
to th< gem ral arrangements in cargo and passenger 
ships, the spacing of watertight bulkheads, and 
to the vanous regulations of the British, French, 
Norwegian, German, and Italian authorities The 
general design of the ship having been determined, 
the detailed estimates of weight and costs have to 
be made, ami in Chapters x and xi not only are the 
weight and cost of the steel structure dealt with 
but also a complete review is given of the hundred 
and one items found in every ship The cost of 
materials vanes with the locality and state of the 
markets , the cost of labour depends on the grades 
of workmen, their labour efficiency, and the 
general efficiency of management Under the 
title “ Wood and Outfit ” are included the cement 
work used for preservation of cortam parts of the 
hull, the wooden decks, flooiu, ceilings, hatch 
covers, gangways, cabins, fittings, mess rooms , 
iron fittings such as anchors, davits, bollards, 
ladders, gratings, staunchions, rails , the various 
systems of piping, the painting, rigging, canvas 
gear, boats, deck maclunery, navigation instru 
ments, steenng gears, winches, the electnc instal 
lation and insulation Further chapters deal with 
the size and weight of propelhng maohmery, with 
resistance and ,8crew propellers, and with service 
performances 

The text is accompanied by more than a hundred 
, 2b1 
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tables of data, and a senes of diagrams, curves, and 
sketches, the latter ranging from outhne dia- 
grams of types of ships to sketches of deck and 
cabm fittmgs The book is one which will no 
doubt be found of use on many occasions and of 
value as a work of reference for everyday use 

Diatoms Satis superquel 

Notes on DuUoma an Introdwtton to the Study of 
the Dtatomaceoe Compiled by Frederick Beat 
son Taylor Pp ii + 269 (Bournemouth The 
Compiler, 2a Montague Boad, 1929 ) 21« 

W HATEVEB opimon may be held as to the 
general usefulness of such a book as the 
above, one pays homage to the industry and 
patience that went to its compilation From 
Leeuwenhoek to De Toni, from 1703 to 1929, the 
author has ranged, collecting a mass of information 
that one piously hopes may be useful to the student 
of the group Whether it assists m clearing up 
what Grunow described as “le chaos qui rhgne 
actuellement dans certains genres ” is doubtful, and 
as an “ Introduction to the Study of the Ihatom- 
acesB ’’ (which, by the way, is the title of Mills 
and Deby’s book of 1893), it is much less useful 
than such a book as Hustedt’s “ Silsswasser- 
Diatomeen Deutschlands ” Accompanying the 
book m a pocket at the end are five plates of illustra 
tions of species, four bemg from outlme drawings 
and one from photomicrographs, this last bemg 
by far the best of the plates 
The sixteen chapters contamed in the book pre- 
sent the opmions, contradictory or unanimous as 
the case may be, of an army of authonties upon 
every phase of diatom life, many of the opmions 
bemg entirely obsolete and not a few grotesque A 
loose sheet of corrigenda accompanies the volume, 
which, however, does not include all the corrections 
necessary , for example, the statement on p 49 
that Bailey dissolved valves of Ptnnularta m 
hydrochloric acid If the book is mtended as a 
help to the beginner m the study of diatoms, the 
chapter on collectmg and preparing diatom 
material might have been amphfied and have m- 
cluded references to the excellent and practical 
directions for this work given m the books of 
Meister and Hustedt 

One cannot accept the statement made m Chap 
m , and repeated m Chap vm , that the presence 
of (^latoms m fresh water is an mdioation of its 
suitabihty for drinking purposes, and that a desimd 
fiora should be regarded as a warning against 
domg BO I recently made a collection of diatoms 
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from a farm-yaid ditch that was laigely contamm- 
ated with sewage, and the richest collection of 
diatoms I have ever made, both m species and m- 
dividuals, came from a small pond the water of 
which no one would regard as potable Whipple 
long ago gave examples of the fouling of water by 
a dense diatom population On the other hand, 
desmids abound in lakes and reservoirs from which 
the water supphes of large towns are derived Con- 
siderable space 18 devoted m the chapter on 
“Structure and Markmgs” to the controversial 
subject of ‘ resolution ’, but the beginner who reads 
the book as an mtroduction will probably be utterly 
lost amidst the contradictory opmions of the 
authonties quoted, many of which opmions are 
qmte amateurish, and might well have been 
oimtted m the mterests of conciseness 

‘ Craticular ’ diatoms receive considerable atten- 
tion from the compiler m this chapter It is rather 
a cymcal comment on the methods of some dia 
tomists to find such forms elevated not only to 
specific rank but to genetic rank also, as in the case 
of the genus Craticula constituted by Grunow 
There can be httle doubt that they are the result 
of a pathological condition I have a shde con 
taming numerous specimens of Navicula cuspidata, 
one individual of which shows the ‘ craticular ' 
state m one hemisphere of the frustule, the other 
bemg qmte normal That the condition has 
nothing to do with changes in the ealmity of the 
water, as was suggested by Marpmann, may be 
mferred from the fact that the species above named, 
which seems to be especially hable to the ' crati- 
oular ’ condition, is a fresh-water species 

Chap XI , “ The Species of Diatoms ”, wherein 
the compiler bnngs together the opmions of many 
authonties on the desirabihty of limiting the 
numbers of species, and reducmg the number 
already m existence, will be read sympathetically 
by those engaged m taxononucal work on the 
group Probably nowhere has the manufacture 
of species and vaneties gone to such absurd lengths 
as m the Bacillanales, and unfortunately it still 
oontmues Dimensional vaneties, and even patho- 
logical forms, abound in the vanous text-books, 
and every new authonty contnbutes his quota to 
the confusion 

In “The Literature of Diatoms”, to which 
Chap xii IS devoted, is brought together in 
ohronologioal sequence titles of practically all the 
pnncipal works on the Diatomacea, with the 
dates of their pubhoation, and useful notes mdicat- 
um the ground covered by the authmrs No refOT- 
ence, however, could be found to “ An Introduction 
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to the Study of the Diatomaoera ”, by F W Mills 
and Juhen Deby, published by Ihffe and Son m 
1893, which contains a valuable bibhography of 
diatom hterature up to that date When referrmg 
to Meister’s “ Die Kieselalgen der Schweiz ”, it is 
not made sufficiently clear that the work deals 
only with fresh-water species A list of mono- 
graphs on various genera and books relating to the 
diatom flora of special areas adds to the usefulness 
of the chapter 

A review of the genera of diatoms, with authors’ 
names, and dates when the genera were established, 
IB a chapter of the book that will prove of great 
service to historical students of the Diatomacese 
References are also given to the pruicipal works in 
which the genera may be found No pains seem 
to have been spared to make this hat as complete 
as possible, and an addendum to the chapter adds 
additional genera and references This chapter is 
probably the best and most useful in the book A 
good index is provided G T Harris 


Our Bookshelf 

Mathematxcal Geography By Prof A H Jameson 
and Prof M "T M Ormsby Vol 2 Simple 
Asltxmomical and Trigonometric Surveying, and 
the more Advanced Study of Map Projectwna 
Pp vm + 160 (London Sir Isaac Pitman and 
Sons, Ltd , 1929 ) 68 net 
Thb cottiment made m this journal on Volume 1 
of this work was that it would be welcomed by 
geographers for its scope and clanty The second 
volume has now appeared, and oontmues the treat 
ment of map projections more fully and completes 
the course which the authors set out to cover 
Vol 2 deals principally with the astronomical 
determination of position on the earth, more 
advanced surveying, and a progressive advanced 
treatment of map projections The induence of 
the spheroidal shape of the earth on map projec 
tions 18 also dealt with 

The book is m general clearly written and, in 
spite of its more advanced character, easy to 
follow The illustrations are clear and suit^ to 
the requirements, although one may enter a protest 

X mst Fig 33 and the elaborate dual deductions 
ch follow therefrom The section on photo 
graphic Burve^ng, unfortunately, is only sufficient 
to indicate where a satisfactory treatment is to be 
obtamed Surely such a modern development was 
well withm the scope of the work, and was deserving 
of more adequate handling 
Cm'e has been taken m the preparation of the 
book — a feature evidenced by the freedom of the 
text from error The examples and exercises 
which are mcluded m the work are an additional com- 
mendation This volume will be added to the list of 
useful books by all who are mterested or concerned 
in this subject J Eung Coukuahigh 
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The Flood New Light m an Old Story By Harold 
Peake Pp x + 124 (London Kegan Paul and 
Co , Ltd , 1930 ) 6« net 

Mb Peake’s book on the Flood is an account, in- 
tended primarily for a popular audience, of the 
bearing of recent archscological investigation on the 
legend of an all destroying deluge This legend is 
world wide in its distribution , but it is best known 
in the version given in the Book of (Jcnesis The 
author accepts the view that a common origin for 
the various legends is not probable, but the Hebrew 
version was most certainly derived from the Mesopo 
tamian epic of Gilgamesh brought hack to Palestine 
after the Captivity The discovery at both Ur and 
Kish of a stratum of clay of a thickness which could 
only be due to a considerable inundation has given 
reasonable ground for believing that the legend 
has here preserved a record of an historical event 
With this as the basis of his argument, Mr Peake 
expounds for the benefit of the pubhe he has in 
view the widtr question of the beanng of recent 
archaeological research on the historicity of events 
once regarded as entirely mythical, but of which 
the record may now be regarded as enshrmmg an 
element of truth 

Although Mr Peake’s book is primanly intended 
to be of popular interest, scholars cannot afford to 
neglect it, for his account of the pre- and post 
diluvian culture of Mesopotamia is suggestive in its 
interpretation of the difficulties which at present 
offer puzzles for the archaeologist Most ingenious 
of all, perhaps, and mdeed a vera causa, is his 
suggestion that the discrepancies between the 
records and the arehieological evidence relatmg to 
the early dynasties of Ur may have arisen from a 
misplacement of the tablets when the lists of the 
kings were copied 

The Book of Electrical Wemdera By Ellison Hawks 
Pp 116 + 41 plates (London, Bombay and 
Sydney George G Harrap and Co , Ltd , 1929 ) 
la 6d net 

Eleotbicity has so many appheations, and it is so 
much in evidence everywhere, that it may be pre- 
sumed that few of the rising generation of boys and 
girls tire without some knowledge of batteries, 
dynamos, telephones, and vacuum tubes If the 
elementary principles are clearly explained, even 
the most complicated electrical machinery lends 
itself to popular exposition, and there is ample room 
for well written books such as that by Mr Hawks 
Withm the space of some 300 pages he has been able 
to include a groat deal of interesting matter regard- 
ing power stations, electric hghting, electnc fur- 
naces and welding, telephones, tekgraphs, radio 
commumcation, X rays, photo telegraphy and tele- 
vision There are no fewer than 41 plates and 91 
illustrations It is a book which will no doubt 
find its way into the hands of many boys, and it is 
essentially one to be included in the school hbrary 
In the preface Mr Hawks says that Faraday’s 
annual salary probably never exceeded £100 One 
IS happy to think Faraday was paid more than that, 
and moreover, had he l^n so mmded, he might 
have made a fortune 
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Letters to the Editor. 

[The Editor does not hold htmself responsible for 
opinions expressed by his correspondents Neither 
can he undertake to return, nor to correspond unth 
the writers of, rejected manuscripts intended for this 
or any other part of Natube No notice is taken 
of anonymous communications ] 

Science and Philosophy 

The leading article under this title in Nature of 
June 7 18 interesting not only in its exposition of the 
subject but also in marking a phase in the history of 
thought Throughout what is for the circumstances 
a fairly full discussion there is only one reference to 
biology, and this in the form of a hmt that the fiinda 
mental ideas of that branch of science are in especial 
need of critical examination It is highly probable 
that m no such article written at the beginning of 
this century could the explicit reference to biology 
have been so slight both in substance and in tone 
The occasion mdeod brings into sharp prommence the 
extent to which the biological sciences have, during 
the lost thirty years, lost prestige in the intellectual 
world, and ( eas^ to uifluenco philosophic thought It 
IS well that this foot, whether it ought to give rise to 
satisfaction or regret, should bo clearly recognised 
Nevertheless, however complete may be its intellectual 
msigiuficance to day, the fact remains that in any 
attempted rapprochement between science and philo 
Sophy biology is still very much to be reckoned with, 
and not the less because during the late comparatively 
silent years it has been steadily adding to its store 
of knowledge, and especially in those of its branches 
that are specially relevant to the proposeil work of 
reconciliation 

A philosophy is an attempt to bring into lieumony 
the verifiable tnith of science and the intuitive truth 
of the mind That these two categoiies are, at 
wlmtevei depth, identical is the assumjition ot the 
philosopher , it is also the assumption of the naive 
intellect, but the notorious effect of secular exjienence 
IS to make the supposed identity leas and leas super 
ficially obvious It was long thought that the two 
eategones had a meetmg place and common station 
in mathematics and that our intuitions of number and 
space did give us venhable objective knowledge 
This has remained true of number because apparently 
internal experience of number is as good as external 
exfiorience of it , that is to say, abstract number is 
indistinguishable from concrete number It cannot, 
however, any longer be accepted for space, for wo now 
know that if the scale is large enough (and yierbaps 
small enough) the intuitions we have fonned on ttie 
strength of bmocular vision and the so called stereo 
mostic sense are not all verified by experience The 
developments in physics which are commonly sup 
posed to have done so much for philosophy have thus. 

It would seem, mcidentally taken away one of its time- 
honoured supports 

It IS, however, the developments m the biological 
sciences that appear to have done most to mcrease 
the severity of the philosopher’s task, though the 
retreat of biology from its former ixisition m the world 
of thought has tended to obscure this fact 

In the reconciliation of verifiable and intuitive truth, 
the mmd, if we may use a legal metaphor, is not only 
one of the parties to the action but also the judge 
The knowledge that the last thirty years have given 
us of the limitations and liability to error of the mind 
m what we may call its judicial capacity, is therefore 
highly relevant and oertamly not less so than the 
advances m physics, which in relation to philosophy 
have attract^ so much more attention That the I 
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wish 18 apt to be father to the thought, even in the 
highest and austerest activities of the mmd, is no 
longer a mere proverbial tag but a scientific fact, and 
we now know that in appropriate circumstances 
desire can override aU evidence The work of Pavlov, 
agam, little as its implications for man have been 
fmlowed out, and strangely ignored as it has been by 
the philosopher, contains matter that may well have 
to be reckoned with in estimatmg the validity of 
human judgment, especially perhaps in regard to our 
sense of causation 

The biological conception of the imnd as a natural 
product will have to be assimilated if philosophies in 
general are to lose those two oharacteristios which are 
so apt to discourage interest in them , first the tend 
ency, however complete they may seem to their 
inventors, to prove intransmissible without gross 
modification, and secondly, the odd coincidence that 
after surveys of phenomena no matter how extensive 
and subhme, they so often but confirm the convictions 
and behefs m which their mventors were bred 

These are some of the considerations which make it 
seem probable that, in any successful rapprochement 
between science and philosophy, biology will have a 
more active part to play than merely to submit to the 
critical overhaul of its soientifio concepts 

Wilfred Trotter 

June 10 

Developmental Mechanics of Chicken and Duck 
Embryos 

It has recently proved possible to cultivate young 
chicken and dncic embryos in i itro, usuig the ‘ watch 
glass technique ’ employed at the btrangeways Lab 
oratory for the cultivation of embryonic oigans 
Experiments using a somewhat similar technique 
were made in this laboratory two or throe years ago 
by T S P btrangeways and D H Strangeways, but 
the work was given up after a few trials and the 
results never publishetl The embryos can easily be 
kept alive for two or three days and differentiate 
nearly normally, although the rates both of differentia 
tion and of growth aie slower m intro than m vivo 
I wish here to summarise some experiments which I 
have recently performed on this material full reports 
will be published in the near future 

At the stage when the primitive streak is fully 
growm but the head process has not yet appeareil, 
the blastoderm can be removed from the yolk and the 
endodorm and mesoctoderm sejiarated from each other 
So far the isolated emloilerm has never given any signs 
of differontiatmg in vitro, but the mesectoderm will 
form neural folds, somites, and a notochord If the 
endoderm and mesectodenn are separated and then 
brought together again in such a way that their 
original longitudinal axes are approximately at right 
angles, it is found, m chick embryos of the above eiae, 
that the embryo develops m the direction of the 
ectodermal axis, and that the endoderm forms a 
foregut in the correct place as determined by the 
ectoderm However, m a similar series of experiments 
on considerably less developed duck embryos, in 
which the primitive streak was not fully grown, tliat 
structure, as it lengthened and grew forward, was 
bent round towards the anterior part of the endoderm 
m later stages the embryos became straight, lymg m 
a direction midwEw between those of the ectoderm 
and endoderm. ims result appears to indicate that 
both the layers have a polarity, and that under the 
. conditions of these experiments, both layers play a 
part m the determmatmn of the axial direotion of the 
embryo 

I If two mesectoderms, from two chick embryos of 
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the primitive streak stage, are placed w ith their ventral 
(mesoderm) surfaces together and are cultivated m 
that position, it is found that the primitive streak of 
the lower mesectoderm mduces neural fokls m the 
upper mesectoderm, which thus comes to have two 
sets of folds, its own origmal set and the mduced set 
Probably the induction is mutual, each mesectoderm 
actmg on the other, but as the lower mesectoderm 
rapidly degenerates, perhaps for lack of oxygen, this 
cannot be determined with certainty If there is a 
considerable difference in the degree of development 
of the two mesectoderms, the younger apjiears unable 
to induce neural folds m the older In several oases, m 
which an older mesectoderm has induced neural foUis 
m a younger mesectoderm, and in which the direction 
of the mduced folds was at right angles to that of tlie 
omiger primitive sti eak, the younger primitive streak 
as failed to develop, and only the mduced neural folds 
are jiresent in the upper mesectoderm As in the am 
phibia, the organising power is not species specihc, 
since a duck primitive streak lias induced neural folds 
m chick tissue, and vice versa 

Graftmg expenmenta, m which pieces of primitive 
streak, cleared of endodorm, have been planted upside 
down between the endoderm and mesectoderm of a 
host embryo, have shown that the organising power 
can be manifested by such isolated pieces this result 
oun be taken as fairly definitely proved for the anterior 
end of the primitive streak mcludmg the primitive 
pit, but it is not yet entirely certain for the posterior 
pai-t isolatwl from the primitive pit Hero, again, 
certain grafts between the due k and chick have been 
successful These grafting experiments also make it 
clear that a developing neuial tube lan induce the 
formation of somites from mesoderm which normally 
would not form such structures It is hoped to per 
fonn similar grafts m the near future using the endo 
deim underlymg the primitive streak 

The phenomena described in the lust paragraph, in 
which the primitive streak is found to mduoo neural 
folds, that 18 , primitive streak derivatives, are perhaps 
more nearly comparable to the ‘ homoiogonetic in 
duction ’ of medullary plate by medullary plate in 
Triton than to induction by the dorsal lip of the 
blastoi>ore 

The hypothesis that the Organising capacity of the 
primitive streak is inherent to some extent along its 
whole length, which is suggested by the graftmg 
experiments, is also supported by the fact that if any 
part of the primitive streak is removed, regeneration 
takes place and m many cases a perfect embryo re 
suits The more posterior the piece removed, the 
easier it is regenerated The head rudiment can also 
be regenerated, presumably under the control of the 
primitive streak In this o-ase the regeneration is 
usually incomplete two half heads are first formed, 
one on each side of the hole matle by the operation, 
and these later fuse more or less well m such cases, 
the two heart rudiments may bo prevented from 
fusing and two beating hearts are de\ eloped , it is 
not yet certain how far regulation goes on m the 
half hearts, which are bent, and are mirror images of 
each other. In contrast to the regeneration of the 
hea<l under the influence of the primitive streak, it 
is found that if the entire jpnnutive streak is removed, 
including the primitive pit and Hensen s knot it is 
partially, and aometimes quite considerably, legen 
erated 

A certain amount of woik has liecn done showing 
that regenerative ptocesses can take place at a con 
siderabfy later stage thus if the e\^*cup and lens 
are removed from a 16 somite embryo, a regenerated 
cup and lens are formetl which are at least morpho 
logic^ly perfect 
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It will be seen that the developmental mechanics 
of the chick blastodeirn arc decidedly complicated 
Probably there are several regions capable of acting 
as organisers in Spomami’s sense, and, notwithstanding 
Hoatlley’s demonstiation (Jour Exp Zool , vols 42, 
43, etc ) that some self ihfferentiation of parts of the 
blastoderm can be obtained fiom very early stages. 
It seems to be tiue that the blastoderm retains for a 
considerable time enough plasticity to be affected by 
such oiganising regions As yet little is known about 
the limits of this plastuity and not veiy much about 
the distiibiition and potentialities of the organisers, 
though m the latter case jierhaps enough is known 
to suggest a compaiison with the gradient of sus 
ceptibihty to poisons found by Hyman (litol Hull , 
vol 62) (' H Waiidinoton 

Mtiarigeways Kosoarch Laboratory 
and Dept of Zoologv, Cambridge 
Mav 24 


Researches on the X-Ray Spectrum of Sulphur 

Some results of an investigation of the effect of 
chemical constitution on the \ ray spectrum of siil 
phut have rocontlv been pubhslitd by me (Zed f 
Phya 60 , 642 l‘>30) As shown by Lmdh and 

rnysclt (Ark f Mat, ■iatr och Fi/sih, 18, Nr 14 and 
34 , 1924 Zed f Phys , 33, 901 1926), the struc 
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ture of tho Afl linos of tho elements sulphur and 
phosphorus does not depend only on the chemical 
state of the element under investigation, but also on 
the material used for the anticathode For some time 
I have been studying more closely this influence 
Some preliminary results obtained with sulphur, using 
aluminium for the anticathode, will bo described here 
Of the various chemical compounds photographs are 
taken under the same experimental conditions as 
those in the work above mentioned (Zeit f Phya , 
60 , 642 , 1930), where copper was solely used for the 
anticathodo 

On on aluinmium anticathisle magnesium sulphide 
gives except a rather intense /9 line with tho wave 
length 6017 OX U also a fainter, somewhat diffuse one 
of 6023 6 X U The difference m structuie between 
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the p lines of magnesium sulphide on oopiier and on 
alumimum antioathodes is obvious from the photo 
meter curves in Fig 1 The two Imes at the right 
part of the figure are JCaj#, of vanadium, which are 
taken as reference The photographs of calcium 
suphide show a rather shani line at 6018 1 X U , 
which towards greater wave lengths seems to have a 
famt component at about 6021 X U With strontium 
sulphide and banum sulphide the p lines have almost 
the same structure as on copper antioathode How- 
ever, the hne 6018 3 X U with strontium sulphide 
on copper antioathode seems on alumimum to be 
separate into two lines Also a very faint Ime at 
6011 X U IB visible with these two compounds The 
broad eimssion bands, which were obtained with zinc 
sulphide and cadmium sulphide on copper emtioathode 
are on aluminium separate into two lines, one rather 
broad and intense at 6017 1 reap 6017 0 X U and 
one fainter at 6023 2 reap 6022 1 X U Further, the 
photographs of zmo sulphide show a famt line of 
6031 3 X U and those of cadmium sulphide one of 
6033 0 X U At a closer investigation of the photo 
graphs of zinc sulphide and cadmium sulphide on 
copper antioathode here also small traces of these 
fainter lines are visible Of the sulphides examined 
only copper sulphide holds its characteristic p doublet 
structure unmodified on aluminium anticathode The 
ixiculiar structure of silver sulphide on aluminium 
(lo Ark f Mat, At,tr och Fyetk, 18, Nr 34, 1924) 
has anew been estabhshed 

Of the sulphates examined, only copper sulphate 
has the same structure on aluminium and on copper 
anticathodes Fig 1 shows the difference m structure 
between the p lines of potassium sulphate on the two 
anticathodes ITie wave lengths are on aluminium 
6018 4 and 6014 9 X U , on copper 6020 6 and 
6014 7 XU The lowest curve is characteristic of 
the sulphates of the alkaline metals and the metals 
of the alkaline earths on aluminium anticathodes 
Some of the sulphates also show a very faint and 
diffuse line of 6044 X U 

The wave len^hs of the iCoia,-lines of the various 
sulphides on aluminium antioathode agree closely 
with the results obtained on copper This is also the 
case with the a Imes of the examined sulphates 

The results will be discussed more particularly when 
the present study of a larger exjicriinental matenal has 
been fimshed Osvai.d Lundquist 

Physical Institute of the 

University of Lund, May 22 


The Binding Energy of Some Organic Ckimpounds 
Mbckb (Natubb, April 6, p 626) has recently re 
vised several of his older estimates of the energy of 
dissociation of C H and C C bonds m or^nio com 
pounds, obtauung values considerably higher than 
before In these new calculations it is assumed that 
(o) the ener^ of removal of all of the hydrogen atoms 
m, say, methane, la the same, and (6) the oa^xin atom 
will be left m the ‘5 state with an excess energy 
amountmg to about 1 10 kcal It is then possible to 
calculate bmdmg energies by the same method 
wluch had been used before when instead of (6) the 
assumption was made that a normal carbon atom 
would be formed , clearly, the new energies will be 
higher than tlie old by 110/4 or 27 6 kcal for C H 
bonds, and 110/2 or 66 kcal for CC bonds The 
dissociation energy for C-H m saturated hydrocarbons 
IS thus mcreased from 90 kcal to 117 kcal , and that 
of C C from 66 kcal to 120 kcal 
This value for C H may well be correct for methane, 
but it 18 probably too high for the higher hydro- 
carbons , in support of this opmion the experiments 
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of Bonhoeffer and Harteok {Z phytik Ohem , 189a, 
64 , 1928), may be mentioned , it was found that 
methane was perfectly mert to atomic hydrogen, but 
that all higher hydrocarbons were dehydrog^ted, 
suggesting that the bmdmg energy of the bond 
m methane is greater than the heat of dissociation of 
hydrogen, 101 kcal , while m the higher hydrocarbons 
It 18 less 

The value 120 kcal for C-C is even more dififioult to 
reconcile with chemical data It has become clear 
withm the last few years that the mitial st^ m the 
thermal decomposition of saturated hydrocarbons 
takes place as a normal unimoleoular reaction , the 
best value which can be given for the energy of activa- 
tion m such reactions is about 66 kcal It is rather 
likely that the bmdmg energy of the bond which 
breaks m a unimoleoulu reaction is about equal to 
the observed activation energy, but m any case it 
cannot be greater than this energy plus the average 
energy of the reactmg molecules at the temperature 
used For propane at 600° this later quantity will 
scarcely exceed 10 kcal , givmg about 76 kcal as on 
upper limit for the energy of a bond in this mole- 
cule It IS not likely that there are any C H bonds 
with so low an energy as this, and it may therefore 
be assigned to a C-C bond 
The conclusion which these facts suggest is that the 
old, lower values for the C C bond, and for C-H m 
higher hydrocarbons, are preferable, and therefore 
that the complete di^ciation of such hydrocarbons 
will yield carbon atoms m the normal *P state 
Louis S Kassbu 
(National Research Fellow) 
Oates Chemiosl Laboratory, 

California Institute, 

Pasadena, California, 

April 18 


Negative Attenuation of Wireless Waves 
In 1926 Ratoliffe and Barnett (Proo Comb Phtl 
Soc , vol 23, p 800) directed attention to an anoma 
Ions effect which they heul observed when measunug 
the attenuation of wireless waves of 1600 m wave 
length from 6XX, the Daventry station of the BBC 
They obtained an attenuation curve of the form shown 
in Fig 1, which shows how the product (JS x d) of the 
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distance (d) and the eleotno intensity m the wave (X) 
varied as the distance (d) from the transmitter was 
increased The fallmg portion (6c) of the curve repre 
sents, as is well known, attenuation of the waves due 
to losses moduoed by eddy currents flowing m the 
ground The rising portion (a6) of the curve may be 
said to represent a ‘ negative attenuation ’ of the wave 
At the time when the observations were made, no 
explanation of the negative attenuation could be given 
Since the publication of the onginal rosults, expen- 
ments have been performed to find out whether the 
negative attenuation effect is peculiar to the Daventry 
signals, or whether it occurs on ^ signals of this wave- 
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ien^h Attenuation measurements made at Cam 
bridge on a transmitter with a low aerial, working on 
a wave-length near 1600 m , showed no sign of the 
effect We therefore conclude that it is due to some 
special conditions at the Daventry site Two possi- 
bilities then present themselves either it may be due 
to the high aenal employed at Daventry (130 yd 
high), or it may be due to some special factors influ- 
encmg the attenuation at the Daventry site It would 
be possible to decide between these two alternatives 
by investigating the attenuation at Daventry using a 
low transmitting aerial By kind permission of the 
BBC it IS hoped to carry out this measurement m 
the near future In the meantime, it is of interest to 
investigate whether the effect could bo produced by 
some peculiarities of the ground over which the wave 
passes This investigation can be earned out with the 
aid of some numencal calculations on Sommerfeld’s 
attenuation theory (Ann der Phya , vol 28, p 666 , 
1909) which have recently been pubhshed by Rolf 
{Proc Inat%t Radio Eng , vol 18, p 391 , 1930) 

Rolf shows that, for certain values of the conduct 
ivity {<r) and the dielectnc constant («) of the ground, 
we should expect attenuation curves of the form shown 
above, exhibiting the phenomenon of negative atten 
nation By companson with these calculations we 
find that the observed curve can be explained if we 
assume «• = 7 x 10' emu and « = 80 e s u The value 
for V IS not very different from that which has previ 
ously been found by other methods (tilt of the wave 
front, and attenuation on 400 m ) The value of < is, 
however, very different from that found previously 
(Ratoliffe and Shaw, Natouk, Oct 19, 1929, p 617), 
using waves of 30 m wave length We must, how 
ever, remember that there is every reason for suppos 
ing that both <r and « will vary with frequency To 
investigate this variation, laboratory experiments have 
been earned out, in which these quantities were 
measured at different frequencies, for different speci- 
mens of soil It was found that e increases as the fre 
quency is reduced, and at 1600 m values of € = 45 
were obtained for this quantity, and it was noticed that 
for these frequencies, the value of e was increasing 
rapidly as the frequency was diminished It thus 
appears that here we have a possible explanation of 
the negative attenuation effect 

Whether or not this is the correct explanation will 
onl^ be clear when the measurements on a small 
aenal at Daventry are completed, and only then will 
wo know whether the values <r = 7 x 10'** and €=80, 
deduced from the curve m this way, ore correct 

J A Ratclutfe 
I W G White 

Cavendish Laboratory, 

Cambridge, May 21 


New Spectrum of the Hydrogen Molecule 
In a recent note (Physical Review, May 1, 1930) I 
stated that I had observed a new system of absorption 
bands m hydrogen Smee, because of its primitive 
ness, the hydrogen molecule is of great interest to 
physicists and cheimsts, 1 hasten to make these data 
available to other workers in this field Although at 
present the data are moomplete, I hope they are 
accurate enough to help investigators to establish 
another link between the ultra violet and the visible 
spectra of hydrogen and help clear up more of the 
ultra violet many-hne spectrum 

The new bemd system is especially mteresting 
because it probably arises from the nonhal (A) state 
of the hydrogen molecule, and is by far the most 
mtense of the hydrogen absoiption spectra The 
observed bands are d^iraded to the red and form a 
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v' progression representing transitions to vibration 
states connected with a new electronic level In 
harmony with former usage m the case of hydrogen 
absorption spectra, and pending a fuller mvestigation 
to establish its character, I shall call the new electromc 
level the D level The prelimmary exammation of 
this spectrum yields the following data The quantum 
designations, wave lengths, and intensities of the 
observed bands are (0 0)838 62(6), (1,0)825 85(5), 
(2.0) 814 32 (4), (3, 0) 803 86 (3), (4, 0) 794 23 (2), 
(6. 0) 786 76 (1), (6, 0) 778 18 (0), (7, 0) 771 36 (0) 
The formula that represents these is 

» =119244 + 1900e' - 69 624r'», 
where v is the observed frequency and «' the vibra 
tional quantum number of the D level From these 
data it IS seen that the molecular constants are 
«o = 1900 cm -1, ugx =69 62 cm -i, and D = 1 872 volts, 
the energy of dissociation from the D state of the 
molecule 

Using the value 4 465 volts as the heat of dissocia- 
tion from the normal state m connexion with the data 
given above, one sees that the products of dissociation 
are a normal atom and one excited to the 3 quantum 
state The value thus deduced for the 3 quantum 
state of the atom is 12 22 volts, whereas the true value 
18 12 035 The discrepancy is not large, and is m the 
right direction when one considers that a linedr 
formula was used to fit the data of the a>, curve A 
further comparison of those data with the great 
amount of hydrogen data matle so conveniently avail 
able by Prof Richardson in his report to the Faraday 
Society shows that the D level is quite new and that 
Its denominator is 4 538 

Some recent photographs showing some of the 
rotation lines of these bands are being examined m 
order to extend the analysis and to attain greater 
accuracy 

J J Hopfield 

University of California, 

May 20 

Association of Stimuli In the Development and 
Function of the Nervous System 

An interesting connexion is to be foimd between 
two recent conceptions of tho nervous system, in its 
development and function Pavlov’s woik indicates 
that the function of tho cerebral cortex is the setting 
up of conditioned leflexes Those, together with 
unconditioned reflexes, underlie tho behaviour of an 
animal The conditioned reflexes are elaborated by 
association with unconditioned reflexes , “ their func- 
tion ond extinction are determined by (one or several) 
coincidences in time of stimulation of the lower lying 
leflex oenties, with the stimulation of the cerebral 
hemispheres through the corresponding centripetal 
nerves ” (“ Lectures on Conditioned Reflexes ”, p 74) 
The asaociahon of stimuli (those causing unconditioned 
with those causing conditioned reflexes) is a funda 
mental factor in the nervous activity of an animal 
For excunple, the ringing of a bell will cause a dog to 
salivate (conditioned reflex) provided the sound of the 
bell has previously aocompamed contact of meat with 
the dog’s mouth, causing salivation (unconditioned 
reflex) It is the simultaneous or approximately 
simultaneous occurrence of different stimuli which is 
responsible for the creation of the conditioned reflexes 
constituting animal behaviour Thus the function of 
the cerebrm cortex is dependent upon the concurrence 
of physical stimuli 

Compare this with the theory of neurobiotaxis, 
formulateil by C U A Kappers, which accounts for 
the development of the nervous system, and tho 
material connexions in it In this case, associated 
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physical stimuli from various regions of a growing 
embryo are thought to determine the formation of the 
parts of its nervous system Kappers says “ In the 
case of material alterations in the nervous system, 
only simultaneously associated influences cause the 
selection simultemeous (or immediately success 
ive) stimulations bnng about not only mental associa 
tions but also matenal connexions in the nervous 
system” (“Three Lectures on Neurobiotaxis and 
other Subjects ”, p 19) 

It apjiears from the experimental work of Pavlov, 
Kappers, and other workers, that both the develop 
ment of the nervous system and the function of its 
highest pait, the cerebral coitex, are detiendent 
fundamentally upon the occurrence of physical stimuli 
associated with each other in space and tune The 
importance of this conception for science is obvious 
Since the mind is dependent upon the activity of the 
cerebral cortex, these recent theories of its development 
and function may not be below the consideration of 
philosophers 

R L WOBRALI, 

Royal Society of Medicine, 

1 Wimpole Street, W 1 


The Neon Lamp as a Glow Relay 
The onhnary ' Osglim ’ neon lamp as made by the 
General Electric Co , Lbl , foims a convenient and 
sensitive glow relay if furnished with a third ele< trode 
which ma\ take the form of a strip of metal foil 
IJ in wiiie, pasted on the outside of the lamp to 
surround the internal electrodes The tyjie of 
‘ Osglim ’ lamp most suitable is that known as the 
beehive, in which the electrodes take the fomi of a 
disc and spiral 

This form of glow relay is sometimes conveniently 
used in conjunction with o photoelectric cell, to 
indicate when a required light intensity is falling upon 
the cell 

The disc electrode of the lamp is connected to the 
negative end of a battery, and the voltage adjusted 
on the spiral until the glow discharge is just avoided , 
usually about 132 volts is siifllcient 

The external electrode of the neon lamp is connec t»«l 
to the cathode of the photo electric cell, and the anode 
of the cell to a suitable positive tapping on the same 
battery Illumination of the cell will then promote 
discharge within the neon lamp passing suflicient 
current to operate a magnetic relay 

The glow relay with the external third electrode 
enables two circuits to bo kept entirely separate from 
one another Not every ‘ Osglim ’ neon lamp is 
suitable, due to variations m the insulation resistance 
and probably also to less suitable gas pressure 

These neon lamps also exhibit a photo electric 
projierty , if the voltage on the third electrode is just 
raised sufficiently to produce the discharge, illumina 
tion of the electrodes by, say, a gas-filled lamp will 
prevent but not discontuiue the discharge 

L Bexunoham 

71 Hornsey Rise, 

London, N 19, May 23 


‘ Digging’ In Rowing 

In most cases where a solid moves through a fluid, 
the total force of the fluid on the solid is nearly 
opposite to the direction of relative motion There 
18 an exception m the case of a flat body such as an 
aeroplane wing, with its plane at a small angle to the 
direction of relative motion In that case the force 
18 nearly at right angles to the direction of relative 
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motion, and provides the means of keeping the 
aeroplane up If, however, the plane is too steeply 
inclined to we direction of motion, the force is again, 
as in ordinary oases, nearly against the motion, and 
we have the condition of ‘ staUing ’ 

In rowing, the object is the opposite one, to keep 
the force as far as possible against the relative motion , 
but it seems to be worth while to point out that an 
oar can be turned into an aeroplane Imagme the 
blade inserted thus, and moved from nght to left. 


the blade being slightly inclined to the surface of the 
water Then the same theory applies as for an aero- 
plane wing, except that the loadmg edge is now the 
lower one Hence the force due to the water is dotim 
wards But the force due to the oarsman’s pull is m 
the direction of motion, and no steady motion in a 
horizontal direction is possible If, on the other hand, 
the blade descended vertically, the force due to the 
water would become a resistance acting upwards 
It will bo seen on a little consideration that the only 
possible motion is an accelerated one nearly m the 
plane of the blade, and resisted almost onlv by skin 
fnctioTi Thus the oar will rapidly shoot down to a 
considerable depth, while doing little to propel the 
boat 

The phenomenon is, I understand not unfamiliar 
to oarsmen, especially when the blade is left near the 
‘ feathered ’ position when reinserted in the water 
Habotd Jexfbbys 

St John’s College, 

Cambridge 


The Accuracy of a Moth 

The square case made by the female of Amuita 
qiutdrangtdarxB for pupation offers a good example of 
the ability for accuracy The case is about 1 1 mob 
long, and 0 2 to 0 3 8c^uare, formed of bits of grass 
stem broken off, and built in courses around the larva 
Tlie diagram (iig 1) shows the mean size of the 



pieces begmmng at 0 2 mch, widenmg to 0 32, and 
tapenng to 0 27 The lengths of stem used on dif- 
ferent sides are distinguished by four directions of the 
cross strokes It wiU be seen that the mean error, 
separately drawn below, begins at 0 02 and dimmishes 
to 0 01, while the thiclmess of the stems vanes from 
0 04 to 0 02 moh The larva, therefore, makes an 
average error of only one half the thickness of the 
stem, and estimates the required length for the posi 
tion usually to 0 01 mch, mcludmg the error of outtmg , 
this precision is kept up for nearly a hundred repeti- 
tions A few layers near the beginning are omitted, 
as they overlap so that the ends are not clear The 
habitat is m the desert of South Palestme about ten 
tmles south of Qaza 

Flindbbs Fethie 

5 Cannon Place, 

London, NWS 
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The 1851 Exhibition Commissioners and their Work 


T he Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1861 
have published records of their scholarship 
schemes and the Press has directed pubbc attention 
to promment features in the results of the work of 
the Commissioners in this section of their activities 
The Times, in referring to the remarkable results 
of the first and greatest of these schemes, has paid 
tribute to the foresight of the chief promoter of the 
Exhibition — ^Pnnce Albert The tribute is indeed 
well merited It was due to the Prince’s vision that 
the Royal Commission was established for the 
Exhibition and was eoiitmued thereafter on a 
broader basis and with powers that enabled it to 
function to public advantage — with results per 
eiuual and far beyond the scale of its own material 
resources 

SciENOE Research Scholarships 
The essential factor in the mfluenco of the Com 
mission IS its powers of mitiation and demonstration 
This feature is well illustrated by the scholarships’ 
scheme, which did not take shape until forty years 
after the estabhshment of the Commission In the 
course of these years the Commissioners had done 
a great deal to inspire the development of ‘ system ’ 
in national services for the promotion of science, 
art. and the industnes , they had secured an estate 
in South Kensmgton as a ‘ locahty ’ in which the 
State and other authorities could erect central 
institutions pertinent to such services 

It IS clear that in the ’eighties the Commissioners 
came to the conclusion that men were lacking for 
the further development of their ideals , and the 
occasion produced the man who could find and 
‘ make ’ such men — Lord Playfair — as Dr Lyon 
Playfair, a commissioner from 1869 He acted as 
honorary secretaiy from 1883 to 1889, and in that 
period he earned through a process of financial 
change which replaced a deficit of the Ckimmis 
sioner’s income in 1883 by a surplus of £6000 in 
1889 He originated the Science Research Scholar 
ship scheme, and, as chairman of the Scholarships’ 
Committee for its first five years, he may well be 
said to have established the scheme 
The governing statement of that scheme is that 
the scholarships are “ awarded to students who 
have passed through a university cumculum and 
have given distinct evidence of capacity for ongmal 
research — ^to enable them to continue the prosecu- 
tion of science, with a view to its advance, or its 
apphcation to the mdustnes of the country ” 
From its inception the scheme took cognisance of 
students of umversities overseas as well as of those 
at home Right well has the scheme justified 
itself ! The published “ Record of the Science Re- 
search Scholars ” gives ample evidence of the great 
and varied field the scholars have helped to enrich 
Conceived and mamtamed with full expectation 
of concurrent advance in the standard of prepara- 
tion provided m the universities, the seneme met 
the needs for thirty years In 1922 it was revised m 
view of the large development that had then taken 
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effect in universities From that year the awards 
have been under two categories (a) Overseas 
Scholarships for selected students of umversities m 
Canada, South Africa, Ireland, Austraha, and New 
Zealand , (6) Senior Studentships for selected 
students of exceptional promise and proved capacity 
for original work The Commissioners make their 
awards by selection in view of the recommendations 
of the institutions submittmg names of candidates 

It will be noted that the change made m 1922 
reflected a marked and welcome advance in the 
standards attainable within the hmits of the 
facihties prevailing in the universities of Great 
Britain By 1922 the universities had indeed been 
enabled to extend very materially the facihties they 
provided for advanced study and research — alike 
as to accommodation, facihties, and expert super- 
vision and guidance This provision has since been 
steadily increasing , in the past five years gifts 
from private benefactors and the financial help of 
the State through the Umversity Grants (kim 
mittce have made possible m the universities many 
advances in facihties and on staff that were, twenty 
years ago, but dreams 

The “ Record of the Science Research Scholars ” 
of the Royal Commission is remarkable — giving, as 
it does, for each ‘ scholar ’ particulars of ms subse- 
quent career The pages of the list of scholars 
sparkle with names that call up most fruitful con- 
tributions to the progress of science I And, where 
personality counts for so much, it is refreshmg to 
see m how many and how varied paths of life and 
hnes of work these cx scholars have rendered yoo 
man service and have been much sought after 
Here is but a bare mdication yet even this is 
illununating — From 1891 to 1929 the number of 
those who passed out of their scholarship penod 
18 662 Of these 7 died before obtaining scientific 
posts and 6 discontmued scientific work on the 
expiration of their scholarships Of the 660, 240 
engaged m teaching in umversities (109 of them m 
the British Isles, 99 in the Dommions and India, 
26 m the Umted States, and 6 elsewhere) , 29 
engaged in teachmg m techmeal colleges and 
schools , 54 in research m umversities , 91 entered 
pubhc services, and 136 engaged m mdustnes 

In reading these figures it must be remembered 
that a large proportion of those who become en- 
gaged in teaching contmue their research work, and 
that not a few of these render expert assistance to 
industry , and, again, ‘ pubhc services ’ to day call 
for much specialised research which, m one way or 
another, reacts on industry Indeed, careful read- 
ing of the detailed statements of the “ Subsequent 
careers of Scholars ” shows that their services to 
industry are both surpnsmg and ubiqmtous The 
Record must be read it is a document of great 
humsm interest 

Incidentally, the tabulated statements afford 
ample evidence of the extent to which the work of 
the ‘ scholars ’ has earned for them the apprecia- 
tion of their fellow-workers m science and m the 
2b2 
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mdustnea To take one example 32 who had been 
‘ scholars ’ are noted m that Record as having been 
elected fellows of the Royal Society, and this year’s 
election has added 3 more 

The Cost and How it has been Met 
Now what does all this cost ? The Seraor 
Studentship and the Oversetui Scholarship Schemes 
— ^together replacing the previous Science Research 
Scholarships Scheme — cost £11,000 a year This 
annual expenditure is greater than the interest on 
the whole capital of the Commissioners in 1852 , 
and the Commissioners support other educational 
ladders 

The surplus on the accounts of the 1851 Exhibi- 
tion was £186,000, and the Commissioners have 
contributed liberally in sites and subsidies for the 
promotion of education in science and art — m every 
case dehberately and, with rare exceptions, with 
most fruitful results The particular case of the 
Science Research Scholarships illustrates the dis 
criminating care the Commissioners exercised m 
imtiating the service forty years ago and their 
oontinumg attention to the purpose and conduct of 
the scheme This particular scheme was — at its 
inception — a new departure and called for skilled 
and careful preliminary mquuy In these respects 
it was typical of most of the schemes they furthered 
or imtia^ When conceived, however, it had to 
face a particular difficulty In a later section of 
these notes it is stated that in 1877 the Com 
missioners aimed at establishing scholarships, but 
they could not then do so They had first to pay 
off debt mourred m developing their estate — the 
reserved part for public benefit , the outer nng 
for sale or long leases The Scholarship Scheme 
had to wait until they could float it — by the 
materialising of their area plan 
The fact is that from 1850 the Commissioners 
have been ‘ Venturers ’ — ^not ‘ Merchant Venturers’, 
but venturers m ideas relevant to progress m 
science, art, and mdustry The Science ^holarship 
Scheme was one of their ‘ ventures ’ — one of many 
It has been dealt with here as a type, and nmo, 
because its results have just been subjected to a 
long term audit Its place m the labours of the 
Commissioners, and m the imwntten and, mdeed, 
impossible estimate of the services they have 
rendered to intellectual and material progress, can 
be visualised only by a wide survey of their work 
The purpose of the following notes is to indicate 
bnefly the record of their other ventures and to 
pomt to prominent achievements either by way of 
marking out promismg fields or m explonng and 
testing uttle-known pa^ that might prove valuable 
lines to progress 

The Royai, Commission of the 
ExHTBinoN of 1851 

The present generation does not know the debt of 
gratitude it owes to the men who, m 1850, were 
mcoiporated as “ The Royal Commission for the 
Exhibition of 1851 ” , nor, indeed, did the previous 
generation. Those of three generations ago credited 
the CommissionerB with great energy and sound 
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judgment m promoting the success of the Exhibi- 
tion After “ 1851 ” had set men a thii&ing, many 
noted with pleasure the contmuous effort of the 
Commission to secure the full fnuts of the ideas 
the Exhibition had sown widespread Quietly but 
steadily fruits were garnered and fresh areas en 
riched 

How came it that the Exhibition could prove so 
effective a stimulant and how did its mfluence 
become permanent * The Commissioners appomted 
m 1850 were picked men — selected as representmg 
the best and most active powers in many types of 
work — and they had in their chairman, Pnnee 
Albert, one famihar with the aims and methods m 
view — ^immediately and ultimately — one quick to 
understand conditions and energetic m securing 
action on decisions reached by &e team he led 
The Prince Consort had been president of the 
Society of Arts for some years, m the course of which 
that Society had made a good beginning in the 
exhibition of British manufactures The Society 
proposed for 1861 an Exhibition of an mtemational 
character and wtitioned Royal sanction for the 
undertaking Ihe Royal Commission and the 
Charter of Incorporation were issued early in 1850 

The Exhibition 

The Commissioners got to work at once They 
secured strong committees for the activities re- 
quired at headquarters, and local committees were 
appomted m 297 towns and districts “ Several 
gentlemen were selected to visit the more import 
ant towns ” The newspapers gave valuable aid 
Despite many difficulties the Exhibition building — 
soon commonly known as the Crystal Palace — was 
erected on a site to the east of that on which the 
Albert Memorial now stands 

The Exhibition was opened on May 1, 1851, by 
Her Majesty Queen Victona 

'The Commissioners had worked hard they had 
gathered an able staff and they had roused en 
thuBiasm m all centres of population, manufactures, 
and industry in Great Britain and Ireland , they 
had established relations with foreign countries and 
had ebcited hearty and instructed co-operation in 
very many centres 

The building was ready m good tune The 
Exhibition contamed contnbutions from nearly 
14,000 exhibitors , of these, 53 per cent were from 
the United Kingdom and Demndmcies and occupied 
65 iier cent of the total exhibition space, while 47 
per cent were foreign and occupied 35 per cent of 
the space The exhibition was md^ mter- 
national 

These figures are taken from the “ First Report 
of the Commissioners ”, pubhshed in 1852 — a 
report which is a mine of interesting information 
it embodies many instructive detads of arrange- 
ment and propaganda, of precaution and of record 
One inconspicuous item of record may be men- 
tioned as affording an early example of the graphical 
illustration of related statistics This is a sheet of 
three diagrams pnnted in colours “Fig 1 
Diagram showmg fluctuations in the numbw of 
visitors, as affected by different days of the week, 
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different scale of payment, ram and heat of the 
building” “Fig 2 Diagram showing the relative 
fluctuation [in the numbers of visitors] on different 
days of the week [in successive months] ” “ Fig 

3 Diagram showing the number of visitors actually 
in the building at every hour on three separate 
days ” There is much of human interest m the 
appendices to the Report 

In the body of that first Report, April 1862, the 
Commissioners stated that the surplus of the 
Exhibition accounts after the discharge of every 
hability would be not less than £150,000 The 
one major point of uncertainty then was the 
disposal of the Exhibition building, which had to 
be removed from Hyde Park In the end the 
“ Crystal Palace ” was bought by the “ Crystal 
Palace Conmany ”, which had been formed for this 
purpose That Company took down the building 
and re-erected it at Sydenham 

Thb Surplus 

When the Commissioners closed the Exhibition 
account in 1866, the amount at the credit of the 
account was £186,436 184 6d This sum was then 
transferred to their Estate account, which had been 

K ied by that time In the early months of the 
ibition it had become clear that there wmJd be 
a surplus, and that this might bo considerable It 
18 on record that the Prince Consort was giving 
close attention to this matter in August 1851 
Soon after the close of the Exhibition the Com- 
missioners petitioned Her Majesty for a supple 
mental charter enabling them to prepare and sub- 
mit a scheme for the apphcation of the surplus, and, 
if then scheme were approved, to put it m opera- 
tion Such a supplemental charter was grants on 
Deo 2, 1861 

The Commissioners early satisfied themselves 
that no substantial national advantage would 
accrue if they were to distribute the surplus — ^as 
they had been pressed to do — among the areas that 
had contnbuted to the success that had attracted 
receipts They had made a careful survey (Second 
Report. 1862) of the existmg position as to central 
and local institutions working in the interests of 
science, the arts, manufactures, the raw materials 
and the processes required in industnes They had 
come to the conclusion that the most urgent needs 
were (i) improved conditions for the work of central 
institutions and (ii) the wide spreading of effectual 
methods of education and mvestigation beanng on 
these interests By their effective propaganda 
work in the preparation of the collections for the 
Exhibition, they had prepared the people and the 
Press for a forward movement in these matters 
The Exhibition itself had done touch to stimulate 
thought and action which, well gmded, might go 
far m its results 

Axtbr thb ExHismoK— Thb Estate 
The assets of the Commissioners as disclosed in 
their Report of November 1862 were, InJact, their 
surplus and an idea The surplus was highly 
gratifying the idea was of even greater value 
‘ Sjnrtem and a Locahty ’ was their watchword 
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They urged more systematic facilities for study and 
advance in scienci , the arts, and industries They 
proposed to find room for central developments on a 
systematic basis, and to leave to individuals, cor 
porations, and authorities the promotion of the 
different interests that conceniod them They had 
themselves taken prehminary steps to secure a 
‘ locality ’ In 1852 1 hey arranged to purchase, at 
a cost of £60,000, the Gore House estate of 2^ 
acres Profiting, however, by the unfortunate 
experiences of other authorities in acqmring pro- 
perty m London, and knowing that the Govern- 
ment had been repeatedly urged by Parliament to 
provide an extension of national institutions, they 
took steps to secure national control of a larger area 
than was required for their own purposes They 
passed a resolution authorising the outlay of a sum 
not exceeding £160,000 of the surplus m the pur- 
chase of land, including the Gore House estate, 
on condition that the Government would recom 
mend Parbament to contribute a like sum towards 
the purchase of land on terms to be arranged The 
Government gave this assurance The de ViUars 
estate and portions of the Harrington estate were 
purchased under this agreement, which, in practice, 
amoimted to a temporary partnership These 
purchases enabled the Commissioners to lay out 
this group of properties for buildings of deter- 
mined types, and to construct roads on a scale con- 
formable with their general scheme 

Looauty 

Their scheme contemplated that there should be 
preserved for pubhc purposes (a) almost the whole 
of the area extending between the Queen’s Gate of 
to day on the west and Exhibition Road on the 
east, and from Cromwell Road on the south to the 
site on which the Albert Hall now stands , (b) the 
south eastern block of land now identified with the 
Victoria and Albert Museum 

The latter block of land was taken over by the 
Government for £60,000 in 1881 The iron build 
ing that formed the nucleus of the South Kensing 
ton Museum — now the Victoria and Albert Museum 
— ^was erected on it in 1867, and was formally 
vnsited by H M Queen Victoria and Prince Albert, 
previous to its opening to the general public 
Further, more permanent, sections surrounding the 
garden court were erected in the course of years, 
and the mam building which occupies the south 
and west fronts, and indeed the major part of the 
Bite, was opened by H M King Edward VII m 
1909 The other buildings on this section of the 
area are on its north-western corner these are 
the original buildmg of the Royal CoUego of Science 
on the Exhibition Road front, and the Royal 
College rf Art behmd 

In 1864 the Government bought from the Com 
miBsioners, for £120,000, the ground in the centre 
of which the Natural History Museum now stands 
On the north-eastern comer of this area the new 
budding for the Geological Survey and Museum is 
now m course of erection 

In 1888d;he Government took over from the Com- 
nusBioners for £100,000 the ground and buddings 
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between the foregoing block of land and Imperial 
Institute Road 

Each of these three land transactions was 
governed by the restriction of the use of the site 
to “ purposes connected with Science and Art ”, 
and in view of this condition the transferences 
were made at less than half the market value of 
the ground at the tunes of sale 

These transfers concluded the major sales of 
land m the history of the Commission The net 
result appears to be that (1) the Government ob- 
tained on most favourable terms two great sites of 
first-rank value , (2) the Commissioners retained 
under their own control an adequate central area 
for the development of institutions m furtherance 
of their aims , and (3) the Commissioners retained 
a surrounding area available for sale or lease for 
benehoial occupation by others on terms which 
would regulate the amenity of the locahty and at 
the same time yield, from sales and ground rents, 
a satisfactory revenue for disposal by the Commie 
sioners m furthering the objects for which the Com- 
sion was established 

System 

In their Second Report (1862) the Commissioners 
directed attention to the need for further and more 
systematic efforts for the promotion of science and 
art m Great Bntain — instruction for its industnal 
jiopulation — facihties for the exchange of results of 
study and investigation between investigators as 
well as between these and the pubhc In their 
Third Report (1866), they refer to the establish- 
ment of ‘^tho Department of Science and Art ” in 
1863, and they record and illustrate the estabbsh 
ment or strengthemng of various central and pro- 
vincial institutions engaged in promoting science, 
art, and the industries, or in bringing inventions. 


designs, etc , before the pubhc by museum repre- 
sentation Truly the seed had been wide scattered 
and was burgeoning well Yet not even to day do 
we see the full crop The prospects, however, are 
promising 

The Department of Science and Art proved to be 
an effective pioneer Active local authorities soon 
found in the Department a pereimial fountain of 
assistance — tnckling at first, but always helpful 
To day the activities it fostered in all parts of the 
country are fed systematically through the Board 
of Education and Local Authorities They gain 
strength steadily 

In 1852 the Commissioners had refused to dis 
tribute cups from the spring of enhghtenment 
Obviously they preferred to work for the develop 
ment of a real and liberal national supply system 
Being wise, they did not advertise their expectation 
The occasion was not opportune nor was the pros- 
pect promising Them work did much to promote 
the aim , but they could nut have imagined that 
the full development of ‘ System ’ would be a 
matter, not of years, but of generations ' 

The Prince Consort 

In December 1861 the Pnnoe Consort died 
The Commissioners, in their next Report (1867), 
wrote ” The Address presented by us to Her 
Majesty on that sad occasion embodies the 
sense entertained by us of the irreparable loss wo 
are called upon to sustain by the great Prince’s re 
moval from our head — a loss the extent of which 
each day’s experience only tends to confirm ” 

We of the third and fourth generations 85 Tn 
thise most fully We also rejoice m many and 
untiful crops which his vision and the wiso 
admimstration of his successors have secured 
(To be continued ) 


Tar Cancer 


rilHE fact that workers in the shale industry 
A show a relatively high incidence of cancer 
led to the discovery that certain tar products which 
had been exposed to high temperatures could pro- 
duce cancer when pain^ on the skin of mice It 
was then found at the Cancer Hospital Research 
Institute that heating a variety of materials, such 
as acetylene, cholesterol, human skin, muscle, or 
hair, and yeast, to temperatures of 700° 900° re- 
sulted m the production of oarcinogemc agents 
Attempts were next made to produce similar sub 
stances at lower temperatures, and Schroeter, 
some years ago, found that when alumimum 
chloride acted upon tetrahn (commercial tetrahydro 
naphthalene) at 30°-40°, a mixture of high boihng 
compounds was formed 

E L Kennaway and I Hieger (Bnt Med Jour , 
June 7, 1930 , p 1044) have recently reported that 
this material is carcinogenic as well as that pre- 
pared at 60°-70° , they noticed that the concentra- 
tion of the alumimum chloride had to be above a 
certain mimmum and that the treatment had to 
last a certain mimmum time for the production of 
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active material Later observations suggested that 
the carcinogenic agent might not be produced m 
effective amount at body temperature, but that 
its concentration was mcreased by the heating 
necessary to distil off the unchanged tetrahn 
This line of research was, however, temporarily 
dropped when the authors noticed that this carcino 
genic material shows a blue violet fluorescence, 
especially mtense in a beam of ultra violet hght 
The fluorescent hght gives a spectrum with three 
bands at approximately 4000, 4180, and 4400 A 
Exammation of a large number of pure hydro 
carbons and other substances was then undertaken, 
but without the discovery of one showing these 
bands 1 2 benzanthracene, however, mves three, 
resembling them m character and position relative 
to one another, but lymg slightly nearer to the 
invisible region Addition of ahphatic or aromatic 
side chains to the benzanthracene molecule shifted 
the spectrum towards that of Schroeter ’s mixture, 
but none of these compounds has yet been found 
to be oarcinogemc Condensation of another 
benzene nng with the benzanthracene nucleus 
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produced some compounds which both showed the 
three bands (but agam shifted towards the invisible 
region) and were at the same time carcmogeiuc 
The 1 2,7 8 compound was the most potent, but 
tumours were also produced by compounds of the 
1 2,6 6 senes 



Twort and Fulton found that chrysene is carcino 
genic its fluorescence spectrum is similar to that 
of benzanthracene but lies considerably nearer the 
remon of short wave length 

The sjiectrum of Schroeter’s mixture is given by 


a number of carcmogenic tars, including those 
obtamed by heating certam animal or \egetable 
tissues if acetylene tar is saturated with chlorme 
the bands are shifted towards the benzanthracene 
position and the carcmogenic potency at the same 
time reduced Certain carcmogenic agents fail to 
give the bands, whdst a few substances 
showing them are not oaremogeme It 
thus appc'ars that the spectrum is not 
specific for carcinogenic agents, but the 
presence of the spectrum without 
activity may merely mdicate that a 
carcinogenic agent is present but in too 
low a concentration to alTcct the skin 
of a mouse the fluorescence test is a 
much more delicate one than the pro 
duction of cancer in mice The frequent 
occurrence of this spectrum may, how. 
ever, prove useful m the preliminary cx- 
ammation of various substances suspected of caremo 
gemc effect, and may finally lead to the detection 
of a pure compound or compounds having this 
action When reached, this result may throw light 
on the origin of cance rs dev eloping spontaneously 


Dlbcnzanthracfue 


Obituary 


Dr Fridtjof Nansen 

D uring most of his hfetime the whole world has 
acclaimed Fndtjof Nausen as a man of the 
first magmtude, and his fame has grown as his years 
increased His outstanding figure shines in history 
by its blending of almost all the elements of human 
greatness, and probably this is why the press 
writers of to day, when settmg forth his claims 
to immortahty, have so often been swept away m 
a flood of panegyric I knew Nansen for forty one 
years, from the time of his first crossing of Green 
land, throughout the struggle to launch his Fram 
exp^tion, and the labonous years spent over the 
scientific reports on the work it accomplished I 
was with him year after year at the moctmgs of the 
International Council for the Exploration of the 
Sea, and at other scientific gathenngs in many 
lands He was frequent in his correspondence on 
questions regarding our common interests and the 
glow of his unfaltering friendship warmed my life 
Knowing the difficulties he had to overcome as well 
as the triumphs he achieved, I trust that it is not 
presumptuous for me, now that few remain w'ho 
knew him better, to survey his career from the 
point of view of a contemporary 
Thirty four years ago I reviewed in these columns 
(Nature, Deo 31, 1896, vol 66, p 201) an English 
translation of the life of Nansen, which was written 
when most people beheved that he had penshed m 
the Arctic There is little in that article that I 
wish to change, and it may still be read as supple 
mentary to this 

Nansen had a great heredity m which the elements 
of his own personahty can be clearly traced With- 

out going back to the old Viking strain trhich came 
out m his magnificent stature and rugged features, 
we find full proof m the recorded family tree His 
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great great grandfather, born at the end of the 
sixteenth century, was a Dane, Hans Nansen, who 
as a lad spent a winter frozen in tin ice of the White 
Sea, as a young man commanded a ship in the 
Iceland trade and wrote a book on the v ondtrs of 
the sea, later becoming Burgomaster of Copenhagen, 
a prominent pohtician and a fervent patriot His 

f randfathor, Hans Leicrdahl Nansen, nearly a 
undred years later, was a Norwegian by^ settle 
ment, a judge and government offieial, a keen 
politician, a man of many words rather than of 
action, but a patriot of the perforvid type, deter- 
mmed, if Norway must enter into close alhance 
with Sweden, that there should be no phrase in the 
treaty of umon which could imply any inferiority 
in the partnership His father, magniloquently 
named Baldur Fndtjof Nansen, and an anstoerat 
on his mother’s side, was a quiet, studious man, 
occupying a responsible position in the It gal pro- 
fession, mdifferent to outdoor sport, very strict m 
his parental oversight, governed in all things by 
inexorable principles His mother, on the other 
hand, was a practical, energetic, strong minded 
person who, as a girl, had horrified the pnm society 
of the penod by taking up the unmaidenly sport of 
ski running, in which she excelled 

Nansen was born on Oct 10, 1861, in a small 
country house at Store Froen in Aker, near Oslo , 
they gave him the name of the hero of an old saga, 
and never was there an apter chastening 

As the acorn wms to a saplmg, as the saplmg waxeth 
an oak, 

A goodly guard of the foiest, and frontmg the storm- 
wind’s stroke. 

So grew m his beauty Fnthiof , he waxeii a man among 
men , 

In his heart was the love of all things, and his might 
was the might of ten 
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Like his namesake of the northern mists, young 
Fndtjof grew up in the open, bathed m the ice- 
oold waters, risked his Me a hundred times on fjord 
and fjeld, and beat all his comrades in every manly 
sport When a student his name was noised abroad 
as the champion ski-runner of Norway, and his 
hohday excursions over the h^ fjelds in winter 
were marvels of endurance He was probably no 
better at book leammg than most of hu contempo- 
raries at the University of Chnstiama His true 
education came from his contact with Nature in a 
land where the contrasts of scenery, of climate, and 
of season are at a maximum, servmg by turns to 
stmg Me mto action and to awe thought mto sombre 
introspection A strong poetic vein came to him 
from his ancestors in the midst of his most 
strenuous exertions he would give expression to 
emotions that an ordinary athletic Englishman 
might be tempted to scorn as sentimentahty, yet 
they were part of the man 

At the age of mneteen Nansen decided to take 
up biology as hiB Me work Text-books did not 
attract him, but research was a mode of leammg 
that made an appeal To take a real grasp of any 
truth he had to hoover it, or at least to recognise 
it, for himself Priority was a question which did 
not trouble him at any time , in conducting an 
mvestigation he was mtent on solvmg a problem 
which mterested bun mainly as a difficulty which 
he had undertaken to overcome 
Nansen’s biological researches won for him the 
curatorship of the Bergen Museum and his Ph D 
degree , they were characterised as promismg by 
the specialists, but they were probably httle in 
advance of the average of post graduate work 
Biolo^ was not the master passion of Nansen’s 
Me , but it set him on his way when, m 1882, on 
board the sealer V thing, in the investigation of the 
polar fauna he first saw Arctic ice At the age of 
twenty six he seemed to be headmg for a conuort- 
able biological chaar in a umversity , but the spirit 
of his fathers had leaped from the northern waves 
and pointed to another field of fame 
It IS difficult for the present generation to realise 
the opposition to which Nansen^s project of crossing 
the Greenland inland ice gave rise Whymper, 
NordenskiOld, and Peary hs3 all tried to advance 
over the ice cap from the west coast and all had 
failed This young man resolved to succeed, first 
halving the distance to be traversed by starting 
from the east coast and providing no hne of retreat 
He wished to go forward, and forward he had to go, 
for there was no possibihty of going back He was 
to take a small party, and he devism hght gear and 
special cookmg apparatus The authonties said 
no one could carry out such a plan , Nansen knew 
he could, and he md He had been sure of success 
from the first and upheld his faith m hunself with 
a firmness that would have struck a stranger as 
presumptuous obstinacy but for his modest beanng 
and the disarming sweetness of his smile 
Nansen’s natural self-rehance and stubbonmess 
were increased by his success and by the year’s 
lecturing m all parts of Europe which followed 
His mind conceived the far more ambitious project 
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of reaching the North Pole Impressed by the 
extent and strength of the East Greenland Current 
and the vast quantity of ice and drift wood which 
it carried southward between Greenland and Ice- 
land, he studied the problem of its ongin and arrived 
at the conclusion that it must arise near the Siberian 
coast and probably flow across the pole He pro- 
posed to reach the pole by “ taking a ticket with 
the ice”, so he put it, from some point north of 
Sibena, and letting it drift him across, be the time 
required what it might He was confident m his 
own deductions and in the strength of his ship He 
planned her not to resist the ice but to compel ice- 
pressure to Mt her on to the surface of colhding 
noes Once again he rehed on the Forward pohcy, 
providing no hne of retreat, stakmg his Me and 
reputation on his faith in an idea In the words 
of his mythical namesake, he might have said to 
those who tried to turn him from his purpose 
Now once for all 1 have chosen , the cost of my choice 
I know , 

And there hves not the man shall stay me the way that 
I choose to go 

Like his mythicalnamesake, too, he hadanmvmcible 
ship, and a crew of true men, all equals, messmg 
together and workmg together, and all devoted to 
their leader The ship he named From, which 
means ‘forward’, and forward he went, defying 
ail the rules of earher polar exploration Again, 
in the teeth of all expert adviceand every traditional 
dictate of prudence, Nansen achieved success, 
though he did not reach the pole 
Nansen’s fame was established, but there was 
no change m the man He could not be any surer 
of himsw or any more determined in the assertion 
of his own opinion than before , but he stood the 
storm of applause, unperturbed by the medals 
and the orders, the banquets and the flattenes, the 
pubhcity and the fortune which resulted I have 
known almost all the great explorers of my time, and 
Nansen was the only one on whom an overwhelimng 
success left no jetsam of detenoration His manner 
remamed as mode8t,his smile as winiung as before 
Not that he attamed to any superhuman perfection 
He still liked to draw the public eye, though he no 
longer displayed his fine figure in the tight fittmg 
atUetic costume which attracted so much attention 
m the streets of the capitals after the Greenland 
expedition He had not foreseen the depth of the 
Arctic Sea, and his oceanographical apparatus was 
inadequate In his great march on the ice he 
had let his watch run down and lost his longitude, 
but from a boy he had felt himself under the in 
fiuence of a lucky star and he had won through by 
sheer force of body and mmd 
Physical oceanography took the first place thence- 
forth m Nansen’s researches, and for several years 
he worked on the ‘‘ Reports ” of the From expedi- 
tion, stnvmg to make up for inadequate equipment 
by getting the very utmost out of the cleverly 
devi^ emergency methods used on the great 
drift The scientifio results were certainly of 
far-reachmg value, but the chief glory of the From 
expedition was that it gave the deam-blow to the 
(Oontwmd on p 943 ) 
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Recent Discovenes of Fossil Man * 

By Sir Arthur Keith, FRS 


Gabdabene Man 

A REMARKABLE discovery was recently 
announced by Dr F C C Hansen, professor 
of anatomy m the Umversity of Copenhagen Prof 
Hansen is the leading authority on all that relates 
to the anthropology of Greenland, his monograph 
on the craniology of the Eskimo being the standard 
treatise on this subject Recently he received from 
Greenland a senes of human bones discovered 
during the excavation of a twelfth century grave 
yard which had been attached to the cathedral 
church of Gardar (Igaliko), south west Greenland 
In one grave the remains of a bishop were found 
with crosier by his side and gold ring on his huger , 
the other graves contained the bones of Norsemen 
(Vikings) who settled on the west coast of Green 
land, just north of the southern end, early m the 
eleventh century Amongst those bones Prof 
Hansen discovert a lower human jaw and a large 
part of a human skull mamfesting characters more 
primitive and more massive than even those of the 
Rhodesian fossil skull These peculiar bones were 
not fossilised , they were in the same condition as 
those of the twelfth century Norsemen 
There is a possibility, seeing how prehistoric the 
Eskimo are m feature and ways of living, that some 
belated representative of fossil man— okapi like— 
might have survived in Greenland until Norse 
times and his remains might have thus come to be 
buried m an early Christian cemetery Having 
seen only imperfect accounts of what had been 
found, I wrote to Prof Hansen, who, although he 
has not published the results of his investigation, 
has with great liberahty sent me drawings and 
photographs and a full description of the remark- 
able specimens which have come to Copenhagen 
That the bones represent an extraordinary and 
undesenbed type of man there cannot be a doubt 
The lower jaw is more massive than has ever been 
found m a human face— yet it is regularly formed 
and of eiuwmous strength That part of lihe base 
of the skull to which the neck is attached has 
expanded mto great plate-hke buttresses of bone 


The hinder (occipital) part of the skull is sharply 
bent as in the Java skull, the newly discovered 
Peking skull, and in the Rhodesian skull The 
temporal muscles of mastication have expanded 
upwards on to the top of the head until they almost 
meet --as in the female gorilla Although the fore 
head has been partly lost, it is clear that it was low 
and receding, and that the skull must have been of 
enormous length (235 mm ) — nearly an inch longer 
than the longest fossil human skull known to us 
But, like early fossil skulls, it was veiy low in the 
roof — the vault rising not more than 108 mm above 
the ear passages The face was two mches longer 
than the face of the average Norseman The walls 
of the skull wore not unduly thickened, but certain 
appearances in the hner structure of the bone 
suggest that growth was not quite normal 

To this old but undesenbed and hitherto un 
recognised type of humanity. Prof Hansen has 
given the name Homo gardarensis The problem 
anatomists have to solve is How did Homo 
gardarensis come to be buried in an early Christian 
Norse graveyard in Greenland * Prof Hansen 
will have nothing to do with the ‘okapi’ theory - 
he refuM« to suppose that a prehistoric type of 
humanity could have survived in Greenland , there 
18 no trace of Eskimo in Gardarene man The 
explanation ho offers is this Certain of the Norse 
graves contained bones of big headed, very muscular 
men He thinks that in an isolated Norse colony, 
where faimhes of exceptional strength of body had 
been segregated, there had been a degree of in- 
breeding which called forth in some child the latent 
mhentanee of antiquity, that 'Homo gardarensis 
may therefore be looked upon as an atavism — the 
reproduction of a type of man long since extmot 
In the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons 
there is a senes of skulls which throws light on the 
nature of Homo gardarensis Twenty years ago I 
became mterested m that peculiar disorder of 
growth known as acromegaly — a disorder duo to a 
derangement m the organs of internal seoretion, the 
pituitary j^and bemg the one chiefly at fault The 
skulls of men who suffer from acromegaly, assume — 
In a iMEarro form— all the oharaoteristioB of the 
2b4 
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skulls of ancient fossil man — particularly Nean- 
derthal and Rhodesian characters Qiants, how- 
ever, particularly in the first stage of this dis- 
order, assume such cranial characters m a much 
more regular way— all parts of the jaws, face, and 
skull proceeding to a harmomous excess of growth 
Certainly the specimens described by Prof Hansen 
exceed m size and regularity the giant specimens in 
the Royal College of Surgeons, but they are mam 
festations of excessive growth of the same kind 
Home gardarerma must have been the subject of a 
disorder of growth — the kind of disorder which 
causes giantism in man, but whereas iii moat giants 
growth soon becomes irregular, in Homo gardarensta 
it remamed regular 

When we have classified this strange descendant 
of a Viking with giants wo have not explained 
all The growth mechanism which is m each 
of us IS a heritage from fossil man It is there 
fore quite possible, as Prof Hansen mamtains, 
that Homo gardarensta, although not found m a 
fossil state, may reproduce a stage of man’s evolu 
tion which may yet be actually discovered m a 
fossil state The Gardarene skull m some points 
resembles that of giant O’Bnen in the Museum of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, m others the skull of 
the Bristol giant — Patrick t'otter, described by 
Prof E Fawcett in the Journal of the Royal Anthro 
pologtcal Inshtute, Vol NS 12, p 196 , 1909) 

Colonisation of Europe by Nkanthbopio Man 

The pioneers who took possession of Europe on 
behalf of the white (Caucasian) race of mankind 
began to amve at a certain phase of the last period 
of glaciation There is still a wide difference of 
opuuon amongst experts as to the number of times 
northern and central Euroiie became entombed 
beneath an ice sheet during the Pleistocene penod, 
but nearly all are agreed that the last ice age was 
divisible mto three phases There was an opening 
phase marked by great falls of snow and a south- 
wani spread of the ice-sheet , there was a middle 
phase, very cold but comparatively dry when 
central Europe took on the aspect of the steppes of 
Russia , then came the thud or final phase, one of 
great snowfall and severe cold This triple division 
of the last ice penod, so important to the student of 
fossil man, seems to find an explanation in a theory 
recently formulated by Dr G C Simpson,^ who 
points out that as the maximum phase of cold is 
reached snow does not continue to fall more, but 
less abundfuitly, for two reasons The atmosphere 
at the eqiuator and poles, becommg colder, can take 
up and cany a much smaller burden of moisture ; 


the air currents which carry moisture from equator 
to poles fail because the difference in temperature 
between equator and poles becomes less The 
optimum conditions for snowfall and glaciation 
occur at the opening and closing phases of an ice 
age It was at or near the beginning of the middle 
or cold and dry phase of the last ice age that the 
white race of mankmd began to take possession of 
Europe 

Our evidence is now suflSciently extensive to 
assure us that until the coming of the white pioneeis 
— the Cromagnons and Pfedmostians — Europe had 
been inhabited by, and in the sole possession of, 
men totally unlike any race now hvmg — men of the 
Neanderthal type The increasing seventy of 
climatic conditions in the opemng phase of the ice 
age may have pushed Neanderthal man towards 
extinction, but the climatic change cannot be held 
accountable for his complete disappearance, for 
many lived in Spam, southern France, and Italy 
beyond the range of arctic conditions When we 
look at the forerunners of our kind, the disappear- 
ance of Neanderthal man can be understood 

Until recently our knowledge of the early colonists 
of Europe was founded on discovenes made in the 
caves of central and southern France That was 
because French archeologists had moved ahead of 
their brethren m other countries It was thus we 
came to know of the tall, big-headed, strong Cro 
magnon people , they were cavemen Even m 
France, however, people at this early penod camped 
in the open , at Solutr6 a great field station has 
been explored , the fossil remains of the people 
have been discovered there, and their hunting mode 
of life determined Recently Moravia — now a 
province of Czechoslovakia — has begun to nval 
France in the contnbutions she is making to our 
knowledge of the early white or Caucasian settlers 
In the middle — or cold and dry — phase of the ice age, 
large parts of Moravia became gradually covered 
over by drifts of loess— a fine earth The loess 
drifted over the open camps of the mammoth 
hunters, burying their hearths, refuse heaps, 
utensils, weapons, ornaments, and works of art 
where they are now preserved deeply bimed under 
many feet of loess Dr D K Absolon, curator of 
the Government Museum at Bnlnn (Brno), has 
recently explored by trial shafts such an ancient 
camp near Wistermtz (Vestonice), and finds that it 
extends over hundreds of acres Brunn itself is 
budt over several such stations , the grave of, »n 
old mammoth hunter was found deep beneath one 
of its main streets Two years ago, when the 
foundations of a house were being dug m the suburb. 
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the grave of a womaji of the same early penod was 
opened 

The most famous, however, of the open stations 
in Moravia hes at Pfedmost on the eastern side of 
the province Although this station has been 
known for fifty years, its extent is only now being 
revealed along the sides of trenches cut in the loess 
by a bnckmaking company It was in the loess at 
Pfedmost that the late Prof Maska discovered the 
tomb of the mammoth hunters, in which lay the 
remains of twenty individuals — men, women, and | 
children — the earliest family or common tomb 
known Although this discovery was made more 
than thnty years ago, it is only now that anthropo 
legists have had an opportumty of determimng the 
racial characters of the people buned in the tomb 
For this opportunity they are indebted to Dr 
Absolon, who has distributed exact casts, not only 
of the skulls of the mammoth hunters but also 
‘ brain casts ’ taken from the interior of the skulls 
The brains of the mammoth hunters, even when 
measured on our modem standard for Europeans, 
were large and nchly convoluted These I’fed 
mostians were not tall like the Cromagnons of 
southern France, but short and stout, and hke the 
Cromagnons they were big headed, strong jawed, 
and of muscular build The physical differences 
which distmgmsh the Pfedmostians from the 
Cromagnons are of a local nature — such as die 
tmguish the tall Gallowegian Scots from the shorter 
people of Kent 

Anthropologists have been strangely chary m 
applying a racial label to those early invaders of 
Europe — the Cromagnons and Pfedmostians When 
wo look round the world — ancient as well as modem 
— for their nearest of km , it is not in Africa , Australia, 
or m further Asia that we find them In all their 
characters they are Europeans or proto Europeans 
They differ from modem Europeans chiefly in size 
of jaw and the robust development of face, and of 
thigh bone Dr Absolon beheves the Pfedmostians 
must have come from Asia , their culture appears 
to have been derived from there It is likely we 
shall also trace the Cromagnons to Asia, but there 
are many who beheve that the weight of evidence 
favours North Africa as their homeland The 
Cromagnon people became modified in Europe, but 
their cradle of evolution hes elsewhere Since the 
time these settlers brought the Aurignacian culture 
to Europe there have been many invasions, but it is 
quite possible that Cromagnon and Pfqjlmost blood 
may flow m the veins of men and women still alive 
in Europe 

When we follow, by means of dated bunals, the 


history of Europeans through the third phase of the 
last ice age — wo find food for reflection In the 
ngoursof the last phase tallness disappearefl, but the 
people remained muscular and big hoadetl They 
lived under such conditions as the modern Eskimo 
live, and their jaws and certain other parts of the 
skull took on an Eskimo strength of development 
Under this mask, however, in nose, forehead, chin, 
and face can lie seen the essential marks of the 
Cautasian Later still, when modern climatic con 
ditions were dawning, which on the reliable data 
provided by Swedish geologists, wo may suppose to 
have happened 10,000 or 12,000 years ago, the 
physique of Eurojieans became more reduced 
There were, so far as we know, no tall jieople in 
Eiirojie then , big heads and strong jaws had 
become uncommon The people bi came small in 
body with slender bones, but whether these Euro 
{leans, which saw the dawn of our present chmatio 
conditions, were the degenerate descendants of the 
great pioneers — which seems to me not unlikely— or 
were new invaders, we cannot yet say It is just 
when glacial conditions were giving way to more 
temperate times that out knowledge of our Euro- 
{lean ancestors becomes most deficient 

The Ancieni Inhabitants of Palestine 
An account may now bo given of the men and 
women whoso fossil remains have been discovered m 
cave deposits of Palestine In 1925 the British 
, School of Archieology opened a new chapter in our 
knowleilge of the ancient inhabitants of the East 
In that year Mr Turvillo Petre, while excavating a 
cave on the western shores of Lake Galilee, on behalf 
of the School, discovered a deep and intact stratum 
contaimng objects of that viry ancient stone culture 
—the Moustenan— which in Eurojie is always 
associated with Neanderthal man Mr Turvillo 
Petre found in this stratum part of a human skull 
which was Neanderthal in tyjie, thus proving that 
Palestme, at a remote period, had been inhabited by 
men of the Neanderthal type, and that, as in Europe, 
their culture was Moustenan In a neighbouring 
Gahlean cave he found stone cultures which corre 
spond to those which succeed the Moustenan in 
Europe, but as no human remains were present it 
was impossible for him to determine whether in 
Palestine as in Europe there had been a sudden 
replacement of Neanderthalians by men of the 
modem (neanthropic) type 
Three years later (1928) this blank in our know- 
ledge was mode good by Mbs Dorothy Garrod On 
behalf of the Bntish School of Archmology she 
began the exploration of a cave situated atShukbah 
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on the western slopes of the Judaean tulla, about 
midway between Joppa and Jerusalem In the 
deepest part of the cave she found — as Mr Turville 
Petre had done m the Gahlean cave — a Moustenan 
stratum, and fortunately this stratum contamed 
heavily fossilised fragments of human bones 
These were submitted to me, and I was able to 
confirm their identification as parts of Neanderthal 
man The overlying strata contained a stone 
culture known as upper or late Capsian, a culture 
which corresponds with the later Aungnacian of 
Europe In the Capsian deposits were remains 
which represented about two score of people of the 
modem or neanthropio type — men, women, and 
children Thus was proved that in Palestine as in 
Europe there was, in later Pleistocene times, a 
replacement of both race and culture 
In the spring of 1929 it became necessary to 
explore a large cave m the western flank of Mount 
Carmel, as it was then proposed to open a quarry at 
its site The Director of Antiquities for the Govern 
ment of Palestine made preliminary excavations 
and was rewarded by rich archsaological discoveries 
He requested the Bntish School of Archaeology to 
undertake the exploration of the Carmelite cave — 
one of very groat size Miss Qarrod, although she 
had not completed the exploration of Shukbah, took 
charge on behalf of the School, and pitched her 
camp on the plain of Sharon jdM under the western 
flank of Mount Carmel In her hands the cave is 
proving to be a vast archaeological treasure house 
Palasolithio implements occur m thousands , there 
are carvings and other works of primitive art 
There is a succession of well-marked strata indicat 
ing that the cave was inhabited by man at vanous 
penods of the Pleistocene period The deepest 
stratum is Moustenan , that as yet remains un 
explored Over it came strata contaimng a succes- 
sion of Aungnacian cultures (middle Aungnacian 
and later) Then follow deposits containing 
cultures which mark the end of the Palseohthic 
period Nowhere in the strata was there any 
trace of pottery, or any suggestion of agnoulture 
The inhabitants hved on the natural produce 
of valley,- plam, and shore — which is but three 
miles distant 

In this Carmelite cave almost every stratum 
contained human fossil bones— sometimes mere 
fragments, at other tunes almost complete skele- 
tons A full report on the human remains cannot 
bo prepared for the School of Archnology until 
Miss Garrod has completed her labours at Mount 
Carmi^ and Shukbah A preliminary examina- 
tion, however, makes qmte clear that these 


Aungnacian inhabitants of Palestme were neither 
Jews nor Arabs They were a small sized people, 
with short faces, long heads, very different from 
the tall, strong Cromagnon people of France— them 
contemporaries Their faces were short and their 
noses were low-bndgod and flat, with a distinct 
suggestion of Afncan ongm in them Indeed their 
denvation from North Africa — or an affinity with 
the people who occupied Algiers and Turns m 
Capsian times — must be considered French archeeo- 
logists have observed that the ancient Capsian 
people of North Africa had the custom of extracting 
one or both of the upper central incisor teeth m 
youth The cave people of Palestine had the same 
practice — one which is continued to day by many 
negro tnbes of Africa Yet the early Palestimans 
were m no sense negroes , the proportions of their 
limbs are European, not negroid Nor m shape 
of skull are they negroid — only in the conformation 
of nose and face Nor does there seem to have 
been with the succession of cultures any decided 
change in race , the same small people appear to 
persist throughout the later cave penods 
In the competition to uncover the boginmngs of 
modern civilisation, Palestine has been outstripped 
by surrounding countries— Egypt, Mesopotamia, 
and Crete But where their records leave off those 
of Palestine begin and carry human history into a 
very remote past In Biblical times Palestme was 
the pawn of her mighty neighbours Miss Garrod’s 
researches reveal her, even in Pleistocene times, as 
the scone of contending northern and southeni 
forms of culture 

Thb Prehistoric Racks ov Africa 
At the present time there are bemg exhibited in 
the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, the fossilised remains of 
three ancient types of Africans One of these is 
the complete skeleton of a man found m the 
deepest stratum of a cave in the Rift Valley, 
t Kenya Colony, by the East African Archaeological 
Expedition, under the leadership of Mr L S B 
Leakey Not only tee the stone implements 
shaped by this ancient Kenyan race similar to 
those wrought by the earliest Cromagnon people 
of Europe, but there are certam pomts of resem 
blance to be seen in the fossil skeleton from the Rift 
Valley and the tall Cromagnon people of prehistoric 
France The second specimen on exhibition is an 
mtaot skull, m a jierfeotly fossilised state, which 
represents a remarkable stage m the evolution of 
the Bushmen of South Ainca For the opportunity 
of eidubibng thu skull in England for the Ibenefit 
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of students of ancient man the College of Surgeons 
IS indebted to its discoverer, Mr B Peers of South 
Africa In everyday life Mr Peers is a railway 
porter, but in his leisure time he is a highly skilled 
cave explorer Recently, assisted by his son, Mr 
Peers completed the excavation of a vast cave near 
Fish Hoek, fifteen miles south of Cape Town , at 
a depth of ten feet in an undisturbed stratum con 
taming a Palssohthic culture, known to South 
African archaeologists as ‘ Still Bay ’, the fossilised 
skeleton of Fish Hoek man was found The third 
exhibit, also a fossil skull, was sent home on loan 
by its discoverer — Prof M B Drennan of the Uni 
versity of Cape Town It represents an ‘ Aiistra 
loid ’ type of man which appeared early m South 
Africa * 

Archaeologists are now searching all parts of the 
world to ascertain the country which gave early 
Europe her Cromagnon pioneers and the stone 
culture they brought with them — the Aungnacian 
The discoveries made by the East African expedi 
tion under Mr Leakey had an important beanng 
on this search The culture of the ancient Kenyans 

— men of the Elmenteita type — had so many 
points of correspondence with that of the Cromag 
non people of France that one must presume ex 
tensive ^rrowings or a derivation from a common 
source In Cromagnon times the Sahara was 
not a desert, and Mr Ijeakey favours the idea that 
North Africa may have been the homeland we are 
in search of There is a certain resemblance be- 
tween the Cromagnon and ancient Kenyan types 
Both were tall, with long heads and big brains 
But m the fossil type of Kenya we recogmse dis 
tmctly African traits in the proportions of limbs 
and m the structural details of face and head 
The ancient Kenyans were certainly not negroes, 
but in my opinion represent an early Haimtic 
type * If we suppose these people to have come 
from northern Afnoa, then we must also pre 
sume that there has been, smee their arrival m 
Kenya, an enormous expansion of Negro peoples, 
for all the lands between Kenya and Khartoum are 
occupied by Negro tribes On the other hand, if 
we follow the trail of Hamitic man as seen m the 
modern races of Africa, we are guided towards the 
Straits of Bab-el Mandeb and Arabia In Aiirig- 
nacian times, Arabia and the deserts of south west 
Asia were fertile, and it is to these parts of Asia 
that I looked for the discovery of a source from 
which both Europe and Africa denved a community 
of culture and of physical traits 


One of the chief results which have issued from 
Mr Leakey’s researches m Kenya Colony is to give 
archaeologists a time scale for measuring the pre 
historic events of Africa His evidence favours 
the belief — if it does not prove it — that the Elmen 
teitans of Konya were the contemporaries of the 
earliest CVomagnons of France His time scale 
has given us a clue to the date of other fossil human 
remains whw h have been discovered in Africa In 
1913 a skeleton was found by Dr Beck at Oldoway, 
m what IS now Tanganyika Territory, ombcddwl in 
a pleistocene deposit There can be no doubt that 
the Oldoway man is of the same type as Mr 
Leakey s ancient Kenyans and belongs to the same 
period of time Ijast year the fossil skeleton of a 
man, deseribeil by Dr II Broom,* was discovered 
within a Pleistocono deposit in the northern 
Transvaal It is probable that the Australoid type 
now exhibited and desenbea by Prof Drennan 
may prove to be an offshoot of the same stock 
The Bantu peojiles of Africa have spread into 
South Africa in comparatively recent centunes , 
there seems to have been a similar migration of a 
proto Hamitic people in Pleistocene times 

Our search into the prehistory of man is bringing 
to light strange and unexpected things One of 
these 18 the great development of body and brain 
in the early Pal<eolithic hunters— the ancestors of 
the men who brougklim the last stone age and the 
beginmngs of our modem civilisation At first 
sight one IS apt to ascribe our modem fallmg away 
in size of jaw and bram to the effects of city 
civilisation That this is not tho whole cause is 
proved by Mr Peors’s discovery of tho ancestor of 
the Bushmen of South Africa Modem Bushmen 
stUl retam tho wild, hunting mode of living Yet 
thoir jaws and faces have undergone the same 
reduction as are seen when we compare the skulls 
of modem Europeans with those of the ancient 
Cromagnons The ancestral Bushmen from the 
Fish Hock cave had, hke the Cromagnon people, 
an exceptionally large brain — fifteen per cent more 
than 18 usual in modem Bushmen The proportion 
between the face and the bram contammg part of 
the head m the ancestral Bushman was that which 
18 seen in modern children at the age of eight or ten 
years — ^where the face is small m proportion to the 
size of head This is so in all dwarf races of man 
kmd — to which racial category Bushmen belong 
Prof Drennan, who has published a prehminary 
account of the Fish Hoek skull, applies to its ex- 
planation a law which is gaming assent from 
anthropdlogists , namely, that the retention of 
infrnt J l A a^ youthful traits plays a part m the 
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evolution of new human races — particularly of the 
dwarf races of mankind In theur structural make- 
up Bushmen show a strange mixture of prehistonc 
and ultra-modem traits 

The Siokificahce of Pekino Man 
European anatomists are now in a jiosition to 
appraise the significance of the fossil remains of 
man discovered in cave deposits at Chou Kou 
Tien, 37 miles to the south-west of Peking Prof 
Davnlson Black had placed at their disposal full 
details of his discovenes, and an exammation of 
the evidence submitted loaves no doubt that China 
has made a contribution of the highest import 
ance to our knowledge of the evolution of men 
The discovery has a threefold interest first be 
cause of the part of the world in which it has been 
made Of the prehistoric human t 3 rpo 8 which 
inhabited the vast continent of Asia we knew 
nothing until now Secondly, the discovery is 
important iKicause it gives us the evolutionary 
stage reached by the ancient Asiatics at a time 
which 18 critical in the evolution of humamty — 
the beginmng of the Pleistocene period, the geo- 
logical period which preceded the dawn of our 
modem world Former finds had made us ac 
quainted with three beings who belong to this early 
penod — the Java man (PUhecanthrojma), Piltdown 
man (Eoanthropua), and Heidelberg man {Pdloeo 
anPiropus) Now we have a fourth — Peking man 
{Sinanihropna) — ^from the distant part of another 
continent The closest relationship of this new 
amval lies with Java man, but it has also resem- 
blances to the pre Neanderthal type of Europe 
roprosonted by Heidelberg man 
The third aspect of this new discovery is the 
scientific manner in which it has been earned out 
The most up to date and exact methods have been 
apphed It has been made by a highly skilled 
band of men enrolled from vanous nationahties 
The anatomist. Prof Davidson Black, is a Canadian 
and a distmguished representative of the Bntish 
school of anatomy , the geologist and discoverer 
of the Bite IS Dr J G Andersson, a Swede , the 
archmologist. Father Teilhard, is French , the 
director of excavations, Mr W C Pei, is a Chma- 
man — a member of the Geological Survey of China 
A system of scientific co-operation has given full, 
precise, and reliable facts concemmg the nature of 
Pekmg man and of the tunes in which he lived 
When human remains are found m a natural 
deposit, disputes are apt to arise as to its geological 
age It IS therefore fortunate that Dr Anderson 
had dated the geological deposits at Chou Kou 


Tien before the first trace of man was found, and 
although at first he was inclined to regard them of 
late Phocene age, yet a fuller study of the ammal 
fossils, particularly the fact that the three-toed 
horse had disappeared and been replaced by the 
one-toed form, led him to assign the deposits — 
laid down in hmestone caves and fissures at Chou 
Kou Tien — to an early part of the Pleistocene 
penod — a conclusion confirmed by all later obser 
vations Thus we can safely regard Peking man — 
known to the scientific world as Sinanthropus 
pektnensis — as representing the evolutionary stage 
reached by the inhabitants of the eastern part of 
the Old World at the beginmng of the Pleistocene 
penod In the cave strata which yielded the 
human remains no hearths were traced, no sign 
of fire seen, and no shaped stone or bone which 
could be regarded as a tool found It would be 
unsafe to presume, on this negative evidence, that 
Sinanthropus was ignorant of fire and had not 
discovered the use of tools 

The importance of an archaeological discovery 
can be estimated by the extent to which it causes 
a reonentation of previous knowledge Sinan 
thropus can be fitted into the genealogical trees of 
man’s descent now m common use He sprung 
from the main human stem near the branches which 
gave us Java man on one hand and Neander- 
thal man on the other Wo have, however, to 
alter or reconsider our ideas concerning the rate 
at which the human brain has evolved, or alter 
our estimate of the duration of the Pleistocene 
penod In Java man the brain was just reaching 
the threshold of a human standard We regard 
950 0 o as the lowest possible hmit of brain size 
compatible with the simplest manifestations of 
human mental life , the Java man was just reach- 
mg that size of brain, at the end of the Phocene 
or beginmng of the Pleistocene penod In later 
Pleistocene times we find large-brained human 
beings — both of the Neanderthal and of the modem 
types of man 

If we regard the Pleistocene penod as having a 
duration of only 250,000 years, we must presume 
that the evolution of the human brain has been 
unexpectedly rapid to convert the Java brain into 
that of later Pleistocene man Seeing how com- 
plex and mtneate an organ the human bram is, 
such a transformation has seemed impossible and 
hence Java man has come to be regarded not. as an 
ancestral stage, but as end shoot — a survival of 
an earher small braraed penod Now, however, 
comes the evidence from Quna In bram size 
Peking man resembles Java man — only a little 
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larger — ^juat within the human mimmum standard 
As Prof Davidson Black points out, there is definite 
evidence on the outside of the skull to make us 
certam that the brain hiul moved a stage in a more 
humanward direction than had that of the Java 
man Even if we take the highest estimates for 
the Pleistocene period — a duration of million 
years — the changes which would convert the brain 
of Sinanthropus into that of the La Chapelle man 
would have to be of unexpected rapidity 
There is, however, another possibihty The men 
of Java and China may not have represented the 
highest stage reached in human brain development 
in early Pleistocene times , elsewhere in the world 
there might have been a higher form of humamty 
Peking man hvod at the eastern end of the Old 
World , his contemporary — Piltdown man — hved at 
the western end of it Piltdown man, m spite of 
his ape-hke canine teeth and his simian chin, makes 
an infinitely closer approach to the modern type 
of man than does Peking man The latter has the 
flattened head which we knew of only in Java man , 
ho has the great bony beam across his forehead 
which we meet with in Neanderthal man, and many 
other traits which give him a claim, as Prof 
Davidson Black has said, to be considered as a 
possible ancestor of the Neanderthal races The 
chin of a fossil child (Sinanthropus) shows a stage 
in the transformation of a simian into a human 
chin The Peking teeth have revealed a mixture 
of characters — some very ancient and others almost 
ultra modern On the other hand, Piltdown man 
has none of the Neanderthahan or Javanese traits , 
the conformation of his skull bones and of his head 
herald features of modem man All along I have 
maintained that Piltdown man was not small- 
brained, nor is the organisation of his brain of a 
lowly tjTpe Even the lowest estimates of his brain 
capacity — 1200 o c — place him well within the 
modern category of brain size On the evidence 
as it stands, England may justly claim to have boon 
leading the world in early Pleistocene times Pilt 
down man fashioned and used elaborate tools The 
evidence collected by Mr Reid Moir in the Phocene 
deposits of East Angha also favour England’s 
claim to priority m the evolution of higher humauuty 

Pbkoi^oial Eubofbans 
An account has already been given of the type 
of man who mhabited Europe before the onset of 
the last glacial age llie fossil remams of one 
bemg of this distant penod was discovered last 
year almost at the gates of Rome The Amene, 
a stream which joins the Tiber just before ^at 


river enters modern Rome, filled its valley in 
Pleistocene times with deposits, which are made 
up of sands, clays, and also calcareous ingredients 
In these deposits are entombed the fossil bones of 
elephant, rhmoceros, hippopotamus, and horse — of 
kinds which lived in Italy in the temjierate times 
which preceded the last great penod of glaciation 
In the Amene deposits are found ancient types of 
stone implements Six Moustonan stations have 
been mapped out within 10 miles of Rome, and 
although it was suspected they were the work of 
Neanderthal man, not a bone of that fossil type 
had been found in Italy until May 1929 In that 
month a labourer digging in a gravel pit in the 
lower valley of the Amene, and working at a stratum 
which lies 20 feet below the present surface level, 
uncovered a calcareous mass in which was embedded 
a human skull 

Prof Sergio Sergi, director of the Anthropo 
logical Institute of the University of Rome, has 
published a prehminary account of the skull and 
finds that it is altogether different from that of 
modern man and is of the Neanderthal tyjie * Prom 
the photographs of the skull — still partly emlieddtii 
in Its hard matrix — one can see that it is almost a 
duplicate of the Gibraltai skull discovered in 1848 
lake the Gibraltar skull, the spoeimon now dis 
covered m suburban Rome — the Amene skull — is 
that of a woman , both are alike in being small 
brained — less than 1200 c c — the smallest headed of 
all known fossil skulls of the Neandtrthal tyjie 
Both have the same long gorillme fact h, capacious 
noses, and strong bony torus above the eye 
sockets 

The Amene skull is of the same age os the 
stratum in which it was entombed, and the geo- 
logical evidence defimtely assigns the deposition 
of the stratum to the long temperate poritKl which 
preceded the last glaciation Thus Italian an- 
thropologists have proved that in their country, as 
in France, the Moustenan culture represents the 
handiwork of Neanderthal man, and that liefore 
the lost ice age the valley of the Tiber, the site of 
Rome — and m all likelihood the whole of Italy — 
was inhabited by human beings of the Neanderthal 
species The earliest arrivals in Italy of Nean- 
thropic or modem type of man have not yet been 
found 

More mstructive still are the German discoveries 
made m the valley of the Urn, just above Weimar — 
the home of Goethe The ancient valley of the Ilm 
had become filled by deposits, but in a manner quite 
different ^rom that which produced the Amene 
formations The ancient valley of the lira had 
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steep obff like sides and a flat ineadow«oovered 
floor From the sides of the ralley issued spring 
charged with oaloareous salts which were uowly 
deposited as the issuing streams flowed across the 
flat lands Thus were slowly laid down a senes of 
strata which gradually filled the ralley — in some 
places to a depth of ^ feet The senes of strata 
finish off in the glacial period , they began to form 
early in the previous mter^lacial period 

These Pleistocene deposits — or rocks — ^are now 
worked for building am other purposes , several 
quarries have been opened m the vicinity of Weimar 
— at Taubach and at Fhnngsdorf The deeper 
strata, laid down m the temperate penod, hare 
yielded many fossil bones of extmct animals, 
traces of hearths and stone implements of a crude 
pre-Mousterian kind of workmanship So early 
as 1805 two teeth were found — at first attributed 
to an extinct anthropoid ape — but now known to 
be human In 1914 a lower human jaw was found 
m the deepest fossiliferous stratum, and then m 
1916 that of a child Later, in the autumn of 
1925 — just before the International Association of 
Palaeontologists visited the pit at Ehringsdorf — a 
block of rock was blasted from the fossiliferous 
stratum — at a depth m the quarry of 54 feet — on 
which was expos^ part of a human skull The 
work of disentangling the skull and its reconstruc- 
tion proved labonous, so that it was not until late 
in 1928 that a description of it was publisheil — by 
Prof F Weidenreich of the University of Heidei 
berg * The skull represents a preglacial inhabitant 
of Germany The skull — that of a young person — 
IS most capacious, and although possessmg the hall- 
marks of the Neanderthal species, yet differs m 
several important respects from the later repre- 
sentatives of that extinct race The front part of 
the skull was not low, but had a high vault The 
Ehnngsdorf jaws, too, show certain primitive 
features Most remarkable of all is the clear evi- 
dence that severe wounds had been inflicted on the 
forehead of the Ehringsdorf person while the skull 
was still m a fresh condition The oldest known 
Neandertlial skull has the marks of Cam on it 1 
Prof Weidenreich suspects the ancient Ehringsdorf 
peqple of camubalism 

The discoveries made in the valleys of the Amene 
and Ilm give us a ghmpse of the people who hved 
in Europe during the last interglacial penod , they 
were of the Neanderthal type When this type 
first appeared in Europe is an open problem , 
Heidelberg man, who must be attributed to a 
more remote period, foreshadows the features of 
Neanderthal man While these discoveries have 
extended our knowledge of the earlier phases of 
Neanderthal man, others, particularly that made 
by Miss Dorothy Qarrod at Gibraltar (1925-27), 
are equally welcome because they throw light on his 
terminal penod The boy whose fossd ^ull Miss 
Garrod found in the deposits of a rook shelter on 
the north front of Gibraltar, although only five 
years of age, was particularly large brained , if 


he had hved and his brain had grown at the same 
rate as m a modem boy, it would have been larger 
than that of the most capacious Neanderthal skull 
known The Neanderthal race did not pensh for 
lack of brains 

One other important discovery of the fossil 
remains of man has been made m recent years — one 
which carries the distnbution of the race as far east 
as the Cnmea At a Moustenan site, some fifty miles 
to the north-east of Sebastopol, Dr J^ntch- 
Osmolooski, Conservator of the Russian Museum, 
Lemngrad, uncovered a fossil skeleton of Neander- 
thal man A full account of this discovery has 
not yet been published, but the remains have 
been examined by Prof Boule of Pans — the 
leadmg authority on such matters — and be has 
confirmed their Neanderthal nature On the 
other hand, the fossil skeleton unearthed at Pod- 
koumak — north of the Caucasus and to the west 
of the Caspian — although claimed by its dis- 
coverer as l^ing those of Neanderthal man, are 
certamly not so The jaws and teeth are marked 
by all the traits of modem man * 

The present state of our knowledge regarding 
Neanderthal man is this His remains have been 
found from Weimar in the north to Malta in the 
south, from Jersey m the west to the Cnmea and 
Palestine in the east There were local breeds or 
races In point of time, some of the remains go 
back to an early phase m the last interglacial 
period , others are attnbuted to the first phase of 
the last glaciation There is evidence that for a 
long part of the Pleistocene period all the m 
habitants of Europe were members of this peculiar 
Neanderthal race Did they become transformed 
into modern man or did the race die completely 
out ? In hiB Huxley Lecture (1928) Dr AleS 
Hrdlidka put forward the case for transforma 
tion, and some of his arguments have still to be 
met It seems to me more likely that Neanderthal 
man and modem man stand to each other not 
as father and son but as cousins No skull has 
ever been found which m my opimon can be 
regarded as transitional or as showmg a mixture of 
characters due to hybridisation of Neanderthal 
man with modem man No trace of Neanderthal 
man has been found m any deposit later than those 
which are marked by the Moustenan culture 
The termination of the race, in my opimon, 
was clean cut — such as we meet with when one 
race rapidly replaces another Where the replac 
mg races came from — the Cromagnons and the 
Pi^mostians — certamly remains an unsolved prob 
lem, but such evidence as there is seems to trace 
the first arrivids of Neanthropio man in Europe 
from Asia rather than from Africa 
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old style of polar exploring in naval vessels under 
officers ordered to carry out a plan devised by 
others Since the From, the best polar work has 
been done by small parties of trained and well 
equipped men under a leader followmg out his own 
]^uiB by hiB own methods It is doubtful, as the 
Karluk and the Jfaud have shown, whether Nansen’s 
theory of the ice drift on the Polar Sea is correct , 
but it was the faith of the man that made him great, 
not the particular object of his behef 

With the present century, Nansen began a senes 
of oceanonaphical expeditions in the research 
steamers of the Norwegian Government and some 
tunes in his own yacht, during which he attacked 
special problems of oceamc circulation Ho took 
a leadmg part in the foundation of the International 
Council for the Study of the Sea in 1900 in co- 
operation with Sir John Murray When the 
Council was established, Nansen stood out for 
havmg the central laboratory in Norway, and it 
was sometimes no easy matter to secure smooth 
working when his views differed sharply from those 
of other delegates He was always so absolutely 
certain of the correctness of his own opinions that 
at times he did rather less than justice to his 
opponents, but even when argument only stiffened 
ms opposition an appeal to ^ good nature often 
brought about a conciliatory compromise 

There was in Nansen a singularly engaging 
naiveU, an example of which impressed me so 
greatly that the spot m Camden Road where he 
said it remains photographed on my mmd “ You 
know,” he said, “ people say that I am very diffi- 
cult to get on with , it’s qiute a mistake , only give 
me my own way and I’m the easiest fellow m the 
world to get on with ” 

While keeping the Norwegian share to the front 
at the Council meetmgs Nansen was doing his 
utmost, in co-operation with Holland Hansen and 
Hjort, to establish Norweman supremacy in oceano 
graphical research, and extremely important 
advances have been made by them in the construe 
tion and use of apparatus and m the interpretation 
of the observations bearmg on the circulation of 
the Norwegian Sea and the North Atlantic as a 
whole 

The pohtical aspirations of his grandfather were 
rekindled in Nansen’s mind when the question 
of separate consular representation for Norway 
threatened the umon with Sweden, and had per- 
sonal ambition been a leading motive in him his 
popularity was such that ho could easily have made 
himself a dictator or a president But he was 
ambitious only to secure a separate standing for 
his country, and the peaceful revolution which 
gave Norway a king of its own was largely Nansen’s 
work He would not enter mto contentious 
pohtics at home, but took a pride m being the first 
Norwegian Minister to the Court of St James’s, 
a post ne accepted from a sense of duty to his own 
people, and, despite his appreciation of the personal 
mendship of Kong Edward, he resigned with rehef 
as soon as he felt that the new kingdom was fairly 
on its feet He never cared for ceremony or 
forme^y of any kmd, and he went back quietly 
No 3164, Von 125] 


to his professorship of oceanography and to the 
joy of research m the open sea 

Nansen was attracted to the earliest liistory of 
the Arctic Seas and sought to link the Vinland of 
the Sagas with the Fortunate Isles of classic legend, 
finding satisfaction for the weird and wistful 
cravmgs of his mind in blurred legends which he 
strove, with only partial success, to elucidate in 
his historical work In Northern Mists ” 

For a second time Nansen passed through the 
Kara Sea, and in a mission for the Russian Govern- 
ment travelled the length and breadth of Sibena 
in order to report on its resources Then came 
the War, and the phght of Norway as a helpless 
neutral, with its shipping paralysed, brought him 
back to the service of his country as president of 
the Norwegian Umon of Defence In 1917 he went 
to America and secured by his personal influence 
an arranpment between Norway and the United 
States that saved his country from econonuc 
strangulation When the War was over, he be- 
came one of Norway’s representatives on the 
League of Nations, and all his greatness of heart 
and mind was thrown into the nerculean task of 
repatnatmg prisoners of war, many of whom were 
lost m Russia, saving the remnants of Armenian 
commumties ihrom extermination, organising food 
supphes for the starving miUions of eastern Europe, 
and using bis unrivalled personal popularity as an 
instrument for fightmg the worst evils arising from 
the War The Nobel Peace Prize was never more 
worthily bestowed than when Nansen got it in 1923 
In 1926 he was elected Lord Rector by the 
students of St Andrews, and in the following year 
he gave them a rousmg rectorial address, m which 
he showed them how the spirit of adventure had 
been the unifying prmoiple of his own life, inspiring 
his early explorations, his mature researches and 
the philanthropic missions in which he wore out 
the l^t of his tremendous strength He said 
“ It IS our perpetual yearning to overcome diffi- 
culties and dangers, to see the hidden things, to 
penetrate into the regions outside our beaten track , 
it IS the caU of the unknown, the longing for the 
Land of Beyond, the divme force deeply rooted m 
the soul of men which drove the first hunters out 
into new regions, the mainspnng perhaps of our 
greatest actions — of wmged human thought know- 
mg no bounds to its freedom ” 

The old love of adventure and the passion for 
research rose in a last Same of enthusiasm when 
he planned an airship voyage -across the north 
polM basm in the Oraf Zeppeltn, and he had 
arranged to give a lecture on the subject to a joint 
meeting of the Royal Meteorological Society and 
the Aeronautical Society in March last , but the 
fatal illness baulked his will He died at his home 
m Lysaker in his sixty mnth year on May 13, 1930 
Had he been able to lecture m March he would have 
tried to convince the sceptical Bntish men of 
science of the soundness of 1^ plans as he had tned 
to convince the Bntish admirals in 1893 As m 
that case he would probably have failed, but had 
he hved to return successful, the doubting meteoro- 
logists, like the doubtmg admirals before them. 
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would have been whole hearted in acknowledging 
that he was nght Nansen knew this well, and 
m one of his last letters to me he wrote “ I think 
I have had some evidence and experience as to 
the abihty of your people to appreciate the achieve- 
ments of foreigners as much as those of your own 
pe<mle In fact, I never felt that I was a foreigner 
in England or Scotland ” Their sense of kinship 
with Nansen led his British friends to imtiate the 
Fram Preservation Fund while he was still ahve, 
and now they can think of no worthier memonal 
to the man in his own land than the old ship secured 
for ever against the tooth of time, like the Victory 
at Portsmouth Hugh Robert Mile 

Dr Frank R Bi^xall 

Dr F R Blaxall, who died on May 24 after 
a brief illness, was bactenologist to the Vaccine 
Department of the Ministry of Health, a post he 
had held for just over thirty years He established 
the Government Lymph Institute at Hendon and 
was responsible during this period for the prepara- 
tion of ^e vacome lymph issued by the Government, 
and the high reputation which this product de- 
servedly enjoys is litrgely due to his care and pains- 
taking work 

Blaxall received his medical education at Um 
versity College and Hospital, and obtained his 
M D (Lond ) degree m 1890 with honours m 
medicine After holdmg several resident hospital 
posts, he was appointed lecturer in bacteriology at 
Westminster Hospital Medical School and in 1896, 
m collaboration with Dr Colcott Fox, published an 
important paper on nngworm m London He 
now came under the influence of the late Sir Armand 
RiiSer and Prof Allan Macfadyen at the Bntish 
(now Lister) Institute of Preventive Medicine, and 
at its old headquarters in Great Russell Street in 
vestigated the bacteriology of rheumatoid arthritis, 
and with Macfadyen published a paper on the 
thermophilic bacteria— one of the early contribu 
tions to this subject In 1896 he oommenceil an 
investigation with Dr Monckton Copeman on the 
inhibitory action of glycerin upon the adventitious 
micro orgamsms present in calf lymph, and their 
results were communicated to the Local Government 


News ar 

Sm Arthur Keith’s lectures on recent disoovenes 
of fossil men, dehvered at the Royal College of Sur 
geons durmg the month of May, and published m an 
abridged form m this week’s Supplement, are likely 
to provide material for argument among anthro 
pologists for some time to come Durmg the last 
decade, but especially m the last four or five years, 
there have been some remarkable accessions to our 
knowledge of early types of man Palestme, Gibraltar, 
South Africa, East Africa, and most recently Chma, 
each in turn has jneldod to the spade new types or 
new variants of known types Each of these dis 
coveries, it is safe to assume, helps us a stage on the 
way to final truth , but for the moment, it must be 
admitted, they add to the complexity of the problem 
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Board and to the Royal Commission on Vacema- 
tion then sittmg, the outcome of this work bemg 
Blaxall’s appomtment as bactenologist to the 
Vaceme Establishment, then in Lamb’s Conduit 
Street 

From thence onwards, Blaxall’s work was 
mamly concentrated upon vaocme lymph, and 
he published papers on the preparation of calf 
lymph and on the stenhsmg action of glycenn 
and of oil of cloves upon the adventitious micro- 
organisms of vaccine lymph, respecting which he 
became a recognised authority He served as a 
member of the Smallpox and Vaccination Com- 
mission of the Health Committee of the League of 
Nations and of the Departmental Committ^ on 
Vaccination To lifelong friends and colleagues, 
Blaxall’s loss is indeed a neavy one 

R T Hewlett 


We regret to announce the following deaths 
Sir Thomas Walker Arnold, C I E , professor of 
Arabic in the University of London, Engbsh editor 
of the “Encyclopaedia of Islam”, on June 9, aged 
sixty SIX years 

Prof J B Bradbury, for the past thirty six years 
Downmg professor of medicme m the University of 
Cambridge, on June 4, aged eighty mne years 
The Right Rev G F Browne, formerly Bishop of 
Stepnw and of Bnstol, sometime secretary of the 
Local Examination Syndicate at Cambridge and also 
(1887-92) Disney professor of archseology m the 
Umversity, on June 1, aged mnety six years 
Major Sir Aston Cooper Key, C B , formerly chief 
inspector of explosives atrthe Home Office, on May 
28, aged sixty nine years 

Dr Kiyoo Nakamura, honorary member of the 
Royal Meteorological Society, who was director of the 
Central Meteorological Observatory of Japan from 
1896 until 1923, on Jan 3, aged seventy five years 
Mr E A Sperry, inventor of the Sperry gyro com 
pass and other gyroscopic appliances, on June 16, at 
sixty nine years of age 

Dr G N Stewart, professor of physiology. Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, on May 28, at 
seventy years of age 

Mr A F R Wollaston, fellow and tutor of Kmg’s 
College, Cambridge, who served as medical officer and 
naturalist to the mat Mount Everest expedition under 
Col Howard Bury, on June 3, aged fifty five years 


i Views 

which the anthropologist seeks to solve Sir Arthur 
Keith’s lectures, m a comprehensive survey of the 
new material, aimed at showing how it could be 
adapted m building up a scheme of the origin, de- 
velopment, and distribution of early man One of 
the most mterestmg of recent discoveries with which 
he dealt — probably quite new to most of his audience 
— was that of the remarkable skull from Gardar m 
south west Greenland, for the description of which he 
was mdebted to Dr Hansen of Copenhagen This 
skull IB not, indeed, one of high antiquity, for it was 
found in association with the remains of Norsemen 
m a twelfth century graveyard , but whether it be 
regarded as atavistic, as Dr Hansen holds, or patho- 
logical as Sir Arthur Keith is mclmed to think, its 
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remarkable character, which would place it in a class 
with the more primitive types of fossil men, mvests 
it with the utmost significance morphologically 
irrespective of its date It is possible, us Sir Arthur 
said, that it reproduces a stage of man’s evolution 
which may yet be discovered m a fossil state It is, 
perhaps, not mapposite to point out that the Neander 
thal skull itself was once considered to be pathological 

So many points of mterest wore raised by Sir 
Arthur Keith’s lectures that it is difficult to single out 
any which call for special mention Not uiuiaturally 
his audience was anxious to hear his views on Pekmg 
man, now that more detailed information has been so 
generously laid before English anthropologists by 
their colleagues m China Wliile his conclusions agree 
with those already expressed by Dr Davidson Black 
and Prof Elliot Smith as to the relation of Poking man 
with PithccarUhropua erectut, as he points out, the 
low estimate of the cianial capacity raises a serious 
problem as to the rate of growth m the size of the 
bram in the upward scale of human evolution, if, that 
IS, the dating of Early Pleistocene is correct, as there 
18 every reason to believe The tiibute paid to the 
scientific accuracy with which the investigations 
attendant on the discovery have been carried out 
wore no more than is deserved If we owe it to the 
workers in China enumerated by Sir Arthur Keith 
that we now know what manner of being was early 
man m eastern Asia, an equal debt is due to Mr 
Leakey for his work in East Africa which has given us 
Elmenteita man and to Miss Garrml who at Shukbah 
and Mount Carmel m Palestine has not only brought 
to light the most complete sequence of palaeolithic 
cultures yet to be found in that area, but has also 
revealed to us the skeletal remains of the hitherto 
unknown people who followed upon the Neanderthal 
race discovered by Mr Turville Petre in 1926 The 
mterestmg inferences which Sir Arthur Keith drew 
from these and other discoveiies upon which he 
touched may be left to speak for themselves It may 
be noted, however, how individual discoveries of 
recognised importance have gamed in significance os 
they have here boon brought into relation one with 
another Europe, once almost the only field for the 
investigator, no longer bounds tho horizon, and the 
farthest comers of the earth now yield their share 
towards solving the problem of man’s origm, growth, 
and distnbution 

On June 26 occurs the bicentenary of the bnth of 
the French astronomer Charles Messier, who was boin 
in 1730 at Badonviller, in the Department of Meurthe 
et Moselle Like Lalande, he was attracted to 
astronomy by the eclipse of the sun of 1748, and at tho 
age of twenty he went to Pans, where Delisle obtained, 
a position for him connected with the manne He was 
the first in France to observe the eagerly expected 
comet of Halley, which he saw on Jan 21, 1769, and 
from that time onwards he spent most of his life 
searching the heavens for comets and nsbiilaB Louis 
XV called him the ‘ comet ferret ’, and after the death 
of LaoaiUe, Messier was regarded as the foremost 
practical astronomer in France He was elected a 
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foreign member of tho Koyal Society m 1764, and 
obtained a seat in the Pans Academy of Sciences m 
1770 He was also a member of the Academies of 
Berlin and St Petersburg Ho published a small 
catalogue of nebula in 1771 and another containing 
103 entiles in 1781, but his work m this direction was 
soon sui passei} by that of Herschel 

Like his contemporarus Mossier lost his pension at 
tho Revolution, and it was only with the assistance 
of Lalande he was able to continue his observations 
at Cluny llis discovery of a comet in the con- 
stellation Serpentarius was made in September 1793 in 
the miilst of the Reign of Terror, and it was the orbit 
of this comet tho unfortvmate Bochart <lo baron call u- 
latinl a few dovs before his death After tho Revolu 
tioii Mtssier was given a seat m the Institute, and 
became a member of tho Bureau des Longitudes In 
his eighty sixth yeai he was attacked by paralysis, 
and he dietl in Pans on April 11, 1817, having been 
blitiil for some time 

STANDARmsATiOK, however undesirable in some 
sphcios of human activity, has manifest advantages 
when applied to industrial piocesses and piodufts 
A (onfeienco which was recently held to examine the 
requirements of the chemical industries in respect of 
tho formation of a Bntish chemical standardising 
body, which would do foi cliennstry what the British 
Engmeeiing Standaids Association is doing for 
engineering, found itself unanimous m tho opinion 
that such a body should be constituted It cannot 
be domed that standardisation plays a very important 
part m secunng industnal efficiency and economy, 
and IS, in fact, an essential feature in tho rationalisa- 
tion of industry Even standardisation may be 
standardised and tho view is crystallising that there 
should be a single organisation emhiaoing all fonns 
In tho British Engmeeiing Standards Association 
there are twelve sections rcpiesenting different in- 
dustries, each section enjoying entire autonomy under 
a central Council within tho terms of tho charter It 
has been proposed that the chemical industries should 
make use of the organisation which already exists, and 
steps have been token to change its title to ‘The 
British Standards Association’, so that it may be m 
a position to embrace all forms of standardisation 
The conference ot lepresentativos of organisations 
coimectod with chemistry, and of industries utilising 
chemistry, shares the view that a single organisation 
IS desirable, and has agreed to the appointment of a 
committee to explore the situation as regards chemical 
standardisation in collaboration with the Bntish 
Engineering Standards Association 

The first complete techmeal account of the notable 
Oerman Atlantic Imer Bremen was published on May 
24 m a special issue of the ZeUschnft dee Veretnea 
DetUechet Ingen%eure, and from this tho Engxneer is 
publishing an account of her propellmg machinery 
Tho first part appeared in the issue for May 30 Tho 
Bremen has twenty water tube boilers, eleven of which 
are double ended, delivering steam at 327 lb pressure, 
absolute, superheated to 360° C The boilers are oil- 
fired and at sea, for the mam and auxiliary machinery, 
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about 600 tons of steam per hour are required The 
vessel oamee about 1600 tons of oil fuel m her double 
bottoms and side bunkers The mam maohmery 
consists of four sets of turbmes, each consisting of 
a high pressure or mtermediate pressure and low 
pressure turbine dnvmg the four shafts through 
single reduction gearmg The speed of the turbmes 
IS 1800 r p m , that of the propellers 180 r p m The 
total power developed is 62,600 S H P Designed to 
have a gross tonnage of 61,666 tons and a service 
speed of 26 26 knots, the Bremen has accommodation 
for 2200 passengers and a crew of 1000 

Wb have received from the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers a revised supplement of the Institution’s 
wiring regulations, which refers specially to the use 
of radio receiving seta connected with the public 
supply mams Copies of these revised regulations 
can be obtained free of charge from the secretary 
of the Institution, Savoy Place, W C 2 Emphasis 
18 laid on the danger arising to the ordinary user 
when an ordinary ‘ all electric ’ set can be opened 
when still connected with the mams, thus expiosmg 
‘ hve ’ metal When valves have to be inspected or 
changed, the apparatus should always be previously 
disconnected from both poles of the supply system 
Manufacturers ought always to attach a notice to this 
effect to the case containing the radio apparatus It 
is not safe to asume that the neutral conductor of a 
three wire direct current system is always at zero 
potential Should a fault develop m a mam or should 
a oirouit breaker m the Imk connecting the neutral 
conductor to earth be opened for testing purposes, 
there may be a potential difference of 200 volts be 
iween all the neutral system and earth The full 
voltage of the station, between 400 and 600 volts, 
may also exist between earth and those conductors 
Which normally operate at about 200 volts above 
or below earth When using crystal sets it is import 
ant to keep all the wires of the set well away from 
any metal objects which might conceivably become 
alive from contact with the mams The covers of 
metal switches used for lighting have been known to 
become alive If there is no nek of the cover making 
contact through the body with a good earth, the 
chance of getting a shock is negligible and the fault 
hiay never be discovered When, however, a good 
earth is brought near the cover, there is a real risk 
of shock 

In his Friday evemng discourse on unemployment, 
delivered at the Royal Institution on June 13, Prof 
Henry Clay said that it is obvious that the inter- 
ruption and dislmation of estabhshed economic rela 
tions by^jihe Wal|muBt affect Great Bntam, with its 
immenmuntemalional trade, more than any other 
country «ii?he artihoial prosperity produced by infla- 
tion between 1616 and 1620 also deferred any attempt 
to make adjustment to conditions that would have 
changed even if there had been no war , such as the 
discovery of methods of economising m the use of 
coal, or the growth of competition in the low-wage 
eastnii countnee m the textile industries Three 
idjfipiiibs can be distinguished as hampering indus- 
t^l^ m their efforts to restore activity First, the 
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I fall in world prices, the chief burden of which falls 
upon the directors and owners of businesses, on whom 
society rehes for initiative and expansion In the 
second place, the economic system has become more 
rigid while wholesale prices have fallen 26 per cent 
smoe 1624, wage-rates have fallen only 1 or 2 per cent, 
and Government charges had mcreas^ In the third 
place, the chief fund which fed the growth of m- 
dustnal enterprise in new directions, and so provided 
expansion that compensated for lost and declining in- 
dustries, the profit retained m the business by success 
ful concerns, is now curtailed by high direot taxation 
Before the War, of every poimd applied to the de 
velopment of industry by the management which had 
proved its capacity to develop by earning profit, only 
a shilling or so was taken by the State , now a 
quarter or a third is taken out of a dummshed 
total The proceeds of this taxation go to pay in 
terest on debt and to finance social services , in this 
transfer of income from financing industrial develop 
ment to financing consumption may be found, in peut^ 
at any rate, an explanation of the activity of the 
luxury trades m a prolonged period of extreme trade 
depression 

Ahono the comraumcations made to the Czech 
Academy of Science in 1627, and now recently published 
m the BuUettn Intemaltonal for that year, is one from 
Prof Karel Domin deahng with ^e geology and 
natural history of the pruneval woodlands of Boubfn 
m the Sumava [Bohemian Forest mountains) This 
virgin forest is a olassioal region for the study of 
hercyman vegetation, having remained untouched for 
a very long penod The pnnoipal trees are the fir, 
beech, spruce, and, to a lees extent, the maple 
There is abundant herbaceous undergrowth, especially 
on the northern and marshy side In the dner part, 
where deciduous trees predominate, a thick layer of 
fnable humus has formed A charactenstio feature 
of the forest is the presence of spruces with stilt-like 
roots which have ansen piartly through the growth 
of young plants on the trunks of dead oomfers which 
have subsequently decomposed and partly by the 
falling away of the soil This u well shown by 
Prof Domm’s set of photogravures illustrating the 
text A comprehensive list of the flora is given, 
and It 18 shown how four distmot types may readily 
be delimited These are (a) marshes and swamps, 
(b) quagmires and damp places m the forest, (c) places 
of medium humidity, and (d) alpine and rocky parts 
All are relatively noh m characteristic vegetation 
The animal hfe, however, is to day relatively poor 
The same issue of the BulUttn, which covers the 
natural and mathematical scienoes and mediome, also 
contains an account of the geology of the Dalmatian 
^island of Silba, by Dr O MatouSek, Prof V Posejpol’s 
recent studies on fluorescence, some further work with 
the aid of the dropiung mercury cathode by Prof J 
Heyrovek^ and his students, aa well as several bio- 
logical and histological contnbutioiis with fllustrationB 
m colours 

Thb second Annual Report of the National Museum 
of Canada, although its title states that it is ’for 
1027 covers the penod from Apnl 1, 1927, to 
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Mar 31, 1928, and was publistied towards tho end of 
1929 It indicates that good progress is being made 
With the various exhibition senes of specimens, 
anthropological, botanical, zoological, and geological, 
m the Victoria Memonal Museum in Ottawa to which 
the museum was transferred in 1920 But the space 
available for the exhibition of collections obviously 
falls far short of what is necessary, and compares 
unfavourably with the extent of such piovincial 
museums as that of Ontario Tho Director estimates 
that the present building must bo increased by more 
than half as much agam, at a cost of nearly a million 
dollars, to meet the requirements of the next twenty 
years or so A substantial amount of field work was 
carried out by the vanous departments during the 
period review^, perhaps the most important of which, 
since opportunities become rarer, being the collection 
of 137 Niska songs, recorded m text form and on the 
phonograph, emd the collection of two adult bulls of 
the wood buffalo Of the 107 pages of the Report, 
72 contain papers of etlmographical and zoological 
mterest, the most unusual being an account of the 
matena medioa, botamoal and zoological, of the Bella 
Coola and other tribes of British Columbia , slugs, we 
note, should be opened and applied over large cuts, 
and a draught of a decoction of sea cuctunber is a 
specific against heartburn 

The British Golf Umons Joint Advisory Committee 
has issued a further mteresting number of the 
Journal of the Board of Qreenkeeptng Research A1 
though tho Research Station at St Ives, Bingley, 
Yorks, has been m existence for less than one year, it 
has become more and more apparent that its eatab 
hshmont has been fully justified, judgmg from the 
rapid growth m tho demand for its services Owing 
to the large amoimt of advisory work that is neoes 
sarily an impiortant feature of the station, it has 
hitherto been impossible for the present staff to carry 
out as much actual research work as is desired, and 
this fundamentally im|>ortant part of the work can 
only be developed if the increased interest is accom 
psnied by greater financial support However, much 
progress has already been mode, a number of expen 
mental plots havmg been laid down and a nursery for 
stolon production established One of the chief items 
m the present issue of the Journal deals with measures 
for eradicatmg worms, details of practical expenonco 
bemg supplied by vanous golf clubs An account is 
also given of the formation of putting green turf by 
vegetative means, use bemg made of those species of 
grass which naturally form runners or stolons The 
action of iron and ammonium sulphates on both 
grasses and weeds is the subject of a further article 
One section of the Journal is devoted to the pubhca- 
tion of typical mqumes and their respective rephee 
This 18 to be a permanent feature and should do much 
towards promotmg mterest and spreading authorita- 
tive information on the vanous problems of green- 
keepmg 

The ultimate justification of the Biri]pire Cotton 
Growing Corporation lies m the suooeas it achieves 
m securing an morease m the production of Empire 
grown cotton, and m ita report for 1930 it is able to 
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show a fivefold mcrease to 400,fi44 bales The work 
of its officers in the various cotton-growing territories 
18 bnefly reviewed, but, as this forms the subject of a 
separate pubUoation (see Natdbe, Apnl 12, p 663), 
tile mam mterest of the present report centres m other 
subjects, and espeomlly m tho work of the Corporation’s 
research station m Trinidad This station was estab 
hshed to jirosecute fundamental research ‘ even if its 
objects might appear to be remote from immediate 
practical appluntion ” Research papers from the 
station have appeared in the Annals of Botany and 
are republished m the form of Memoirs issued by the 
Corporation Evident o is repeatedly given through 
out tho report of the difficulty of limiting the field of 
inquiry to the narrow scope of cotton Soimd agn 
cultural practice mevitably mvolves rotations, and 
mvestigations have to be extended to other fields 
Thus m South Africa it is noted that more attention 
has been devoted to “ the important question of 
rotation crops ” Again, it is useless to produce a 
crop if the produce cannot be marketed The pioneer 
work of tho Corporation m mechanical transport is 
now being contmued by the Oversea Meohamcal 
Transport Directmg Committee, but contact is mam 
tamed through the director of the Corporation, who is 
chairman of that Committee 

The Report for the year 1929 of the National 
Physical Laboratory is a quarto volume of 300 pages, 
230 of which are devoted to particulars of the 
researches carried out in the physics, electricity, 
metrology, engineering, aerodynamics, metallurgy, and 
Froud tank departments rospieotively Tho amount 
of work done for industrial finns exceeds that m any 
previous year, while the research carried out for boards 
and committees <jf the Department of Scientific and 
Industnal Research which has a direct bearmg on 
industry has been maintamed Materials for high 
pressure steam turbines, for aeroplane engines, for 
motor sprmgs and chains, and lubricating oils have all 
been under investigation A new building for the 
Physics Department is neanng completion and the 
construction of a compressed air timnel is about to 
be commenced New buildings for acoustics and for 
photometry are under contemplation, as well as a 
number of smaller additions rendered necessary by 
tho mcrease of the demand for work by industrial 
firms Nearly nmety official and twenty unofficial 
papers have been published by the staff m scientiffc 
and technical periodicals during tho year, an output 
which affords ample evidence of their activity 

The complete annual report of the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsoman Institution for the year 
endmg June 30, 1928, has recently been issued This 
volume, as is customary, moludee a complete state- 
ment of the activities of the Institution, and m 
addition, a valuable appendix occupying 686 pages 
or about four fifths of the volume, contamuig articles 
by Buthonties on acientific topics of current mterest 
Some of these are repnnts of addresses which have 
(dready appeeoed m whole or in part m out columns , 
for example. Sir James Jeans’s Trueman Wood 
Lecture before the Royal Society of Arts on “ Tho 
Wider Aspects of Cosmogony ” , the British Aasooia- 
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tion address at Leeds by Prof B A Bli l l ik an, which 
appeared as a supplement to Xatube entitled “ New 
Results on Cosmic Rays”, by Prof R A Millikan 
and Dr Q H Ceimeron , Dr R N Rudmose Brown’s 
presidential address at Leeds to Section E (Geography) 
of the British Association on “ Some Problems of 
Polar Geography ” There are also contributions by 
Prof J W Gregory on " Water Divmmg ", being his 
presidential address m 1927 to the British Water 
works Association, Public Works, Roads, and Trans 
port Congress, and the Arrhenius Memorial Lecture 
delivered before the Chemical Society by Sir James 
Walker on May 10, 1928 

Volume 18 of the Travaux et M^moires of the 
Bureau International des Poids et Mesures (Paris 
Gauthier Villars et Cie, 1930) contains nearly 300 
pages and gives accounts of the meetings of the 
mtemational committee since 1921 The director, 
M Guillaume, gives a short history of the progress 
of the metric system and of the search for the 
most satisfactory matenals for standards, and eon 
tributes a memoir on the mercury m glass ther- 
mometer The old ‘ verre dur ’ used by Tonnelot 
and Baudm m the ’eighties is no longer made and this 
has entailed a search for a glass equally good It is 
now found that a thermometer with a bulb of Jena 
glass 16 M and a stem of a green glass contammg a 
small percentage of lead is the most satisfactory M 
Volet shows that the observations of Chappms cm the 
boilmg pomt of water between 655 mm and 825 mm 
of mercury require for their accurate representation a 
trmominal in p M Perard gives an account of the 
mterference methods used for the study and com 
panson of industrial gauges and similar end standards 
The volume concludes with an account of the celebra 
tion of the jubilee of the foundation of the Bureau, held 
Oct 6 , 1927, when addresses were given by MM Emile 
Picard, C E Guillaume, and Maurice Bokanowski 

The Annual Report of the United States National 
Museum, Washington, D C , which corresponds ap 
proximately to the British Museum (Natural History), 
to June 1929, states that at the close of the fiscal year 
the staff consisted of 47 professional and scientific em 
ployoes, 42 sub professional employees, 41 clencal, ad 
mmistrative, and fiscal workers, and 181 m the cus- 
todial service — 311 m all In addition, some 64 other 
specialists hold honorary appomtments m the Museum, 
many bf whom devoted much time to work on the 
national collections Better conditions of pay have 
been arranged for the staff, the greater part of the m- 
crease of 97,004 dollars in the annual grant havmg 
been applied to^muoh needed adjustment In the salary 
scalefl|, and one gratifymg result has been that the 
personnel has tended to become more stable The 
number of specimens added to the collections con- 
tinues to morease, and a survey of the materials m the 
various departments bnngs the total number of speci 
mens to 12,029,469, but even this survey is not com 
plete Biology alone contams 8,848,367 specimens 
Lgi^view of this increase, it is not surprising to find that 
Director complains of congestion in the present 
space occupied by the Museum collections, m spite of 
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directive effort to select for preservation only the 
objects that must be kept and to elimmate material 
that is not permanently desired 

A RBOBMT addition to the valuable catalogues of 
the collections of objects m the U S National Museum 
deals with objects of religious ceremonial It is 
uniform with the catalogue of objects used m the 
production of fire and light issued not long ago, and 
forms Btdletin No 148 of the U S Museum The 
author is the late Dr Immanuel Casanowicz, who 
diod in 1028, after many years’ service as assistant 
curator of the Division of Old World Archsaology 
The catalogue covers the Jewish, Christian, Eastern 
Church, Mohammedan, Hindu, Buddhist, Parsee, and 
Shinto religions It is well illustrated by a large 
number of plates figurmg ritual objects and imple- 
ments, medals, crucifixes, ikons, statues of the Buddha, 
sacrificial accessories and the like which are m the 
museum Not merely are the objects of the collections 
described, but notes on ceremonial and function are 
added which raise the work from a mere catalogue 
to the status of a brief mtroductory manual to the 
ritualistic side of each religion m turn Such cata- 
logues of classified objects cannot compare with the 
more comprehensive catalogues of the ethnographical 
and archaeological collections m the British Museum, 
either m appearance or in the nature of their contents , 
but at the same time it must be recognised that they 
are of the greatest value to the student of the various 
branches of culture, as they bnng the material ready 
to his hand in convenient association 

The two handsome volumes, 1200 pages m all, con 
stitutmg the annual report of the Director of Veterinary 
Services, Onderstepoort, Pretoria (Union of South 
Africa Department of Agriculture Pretoria Govern 
roent Pnnter, 1929 10« each vol ), contain details 

of a number of important and interesting researches 
on protozoal, virus, and bactenal diseases of animals, 
parasitology, pathology, poisonous plants, sterility 
of cows, and mineral deficiency of the Veld Further 
outbreaks of botulism among animals and birds ore 
recorded (£ M Robmson) A new schistosome, S 
matiheei, from sheep is described (F Veglia and P L 
le Roux) Skm cancer of the Angora goat m South 
Africa IS dealt with m an exhaustive paper by A D 
Thomas, who remarks that tumours m the lower 
animals are not a rarity m South Afnoa The phos 
phorus deficiency of the Vdd soil and pasture is 
mdireotly the cause of a disease, lamsiekte (para- 
botulism), of cattle, and is preventable by supplying 
rations of bonemeal, as described m a previous report 
(1027) It is now found that the bonemeal has also 
a remarkable influence m mcreasmg the fertility of 
the cows in the district as well as causing more regular 
breeding (P J du Toit and J H R Bissohop) The 
report is well produced and profusely illustrat^ with 
excellent plates, and is worthy of a letter bmdmg 

Sib Wiluam Bbago, director of the Royal Institu 
tion and of the Davy Faraday Resecuroh Laboratory, 
has been elected a corresponding member of the 
Vienna Academy of Sciences 
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The third Imperial EntomoIoj?ical Conference was 
opened in London on June 17 by Loni Buxton Tlie 
meetings of the Conference are being held in the rooms 
of the Entomological Society of London, 41 Queen’s 
Gate, S W 7 Among the subjects of discussion aie 
Organisation of entomological departments , ento 
mological work among backward races , tsetse con 
trol , control of insects by cultural methods , locusts , 
biological control of insects , control of woods by 
insects , and control of orchaid pests In connexion 
with the Conference, the Impel lal Bureau of Lntomo 
logy has issued a list of entomologists employed m the 
Bntish Empire, and a summary of data i elating to 
economic entomology m the Empire 

A Committee has been appointed by the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, in consultation with the 
Secretary of State for India anil the Foiostry Com 
miSBioners, to consider and report on the training of 
candidates and probationeis for apiiomtment as 
forest offlceis m the government seivico The mem 
bers of the Committee aie Sir James Irvine, 
principal of St Andrews University (Chainnan) , 
Mr G E S Cubitt late Conseicatoi of Forists, 
Malaya , Sir 'Ihoinas Middleton, Development Com 
missioner , Mr R L Robinson, vice fhaii man of the 
Forestry Commission and Technii al Commissioner , 
Mr F W IT Smith, assistant seiri tnry India Ofhee , 
Ml C G Trevor, late vice principal and professoi of 
forestry, Dehra Dun, India , Major R D Furse 
private secretary (Appointments) to the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies Mr G H (’ronsy (Colonial 
Office) lias been ajipomted secretary to the Committee 

The Medical Research Council annoimcos that on 
behalf of the Rockefeller loundation it has made 
the following awards of tiavelling fellowships for 
the academic year 1930-31 These fellowships are 
awarded to graduates who have had some tiaming 
m leseaich work either m the primary sciences of 
medicine or m clinical medicine and surgery, and are 
likely to profit by a peiiod of work at a chosen centre 
in America or, in siJocial cases, in Eurofio, before 
taking up positions for higher teaclimg or research m 
the British Isles Mr R C Brock, Guy’s Hospital, 
London , Dr F B Byrorn, London Hosjulal , Mi 
D Cm ran, Hospital for Epilepsy and Paralysis, Mania 
Vole, London , Dr A A Moneneff, Hospital for Sick 
Children, Great Ormond Street, London , Mr A 8 
Paterson, Royal Glasgow Mental Hospital , Dr C C 
Ungley, Royal Victoria Infirmary,Newc88tle on Tyne 
Dr Moneneft’s fellowsliip is tenable at Hamburg , 
the others at centres in the United States Mr 
Brock atid Dr Curran have been appointed on 
modified conditions while receiving emoluments from 
other sources 

Applications are invited for the followmg ap})omt 
ments, on or before the dates mentioned — lecturer 
in education m the Department of Education of the 
University of Bimungham— The Secretary, Umver 
sity, Birmmgham (Juno 24) A pruioipal of the 
Northern Polytechnic — The Clerk, Northern Poly 
technic, Holloway, N 7 (June 27) A horticultu^ 
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superintendent under the County Council of the Isle 
of Ely —The Director of Education, Education Offices, 
March (June 28) A lecturer in rural science at the 
East Anglian Institute of Agriculture, Chelmsford 
-The Clerk of the Essex County Council, Shire 
Hall, Chelmsford (June 30) A district agricultural 
organiser and leotiirer in dairy husbandry at the 
East Anglian Institute of Agriculture, Chelmsford — 
The Clerk of the Essex County Council, Shire Hall, 
Chelmsford (Jmie 30) An assistant lecturer m mathe 
mate s in the University of Leeds The Registrar, The 
University, Leeds (June 30) An assistant lecturer m 
physics at the Cardiff Techmeal College — The Principal, 
Technical College Cardiff (July 2) A professor of 
physics in the University College of South Wales and 
Monmouthshire — The Registrar, University College, 
Cardiff ( Tuly 4) A professor of chemistry and head of 
tho depaitment and a professor of physics end head of 
the department of tho Muslim University, Aligarh, 
U P ,Indiar- Vico Chancellors R Masood, c/oBox 10, 

< /o Napuke Oftii e (July 4) Aprofessor of mechanical 
engineering at tho Bengal Engineering College. Sibpui, 
Bengal— Tlio Secretary to the High ( ommissioner for 
India, General Department, India House Aldwych, 
W C 2 (July 'll A lecturer in mining at the Sunder 
land Teelimcal College — Tho Chief Education Officer, 
16 John Street, Sunderland (July 5) A lectuier m 
education in the University of Durham — The Secretary 
of the Joint Board, Univeisity Offices, North Hailey, 
Durham (July 7) Chief lecturers in, respectively, 
mochannal engineering electrical engineering and 
metallurgy, at the Rotherham Tochmeal Institute— The 
Director of Education, Education Offices, Rotherham 
(July 8) A demonstrator of physics at Guy’s Hospital 
Medical Sfhool T)io Dean, Guy’s Hospital Medical 
School, London Bridge, S E 1 (July 10) A clinical 
research worker in mental defaciency under the Meilical 
Roseaich Council, the Governing Body of the Darwm 
Trust, and the Committee of tho Royal Eastern 
Counties Institution tor tho Montally Defective at 
Colchester— Miss Darwin, Tho Orchard, Huntmgdon 
Road, Cambridge (July 13) A jirofossor ot zoology m 
the University of Capo Town— Tho hoorotary. Office of 
the High Commissioner for the Union of South Africa, 
Trafalgar Square, W’ C 2 (Aug 31) A senior lecture 
ship in education m the University of Liverpool — 
The Registrar, The University, Liverpool (Sept 30) 
A lecturer m education at tho Brighton Mdnicipal 
Training College for Women — The Secretary, 54 Old 
Steine, Brighton A graduate teacher for mathematics 
and ongineermg drawing at the Cumberland Technical 
College, Workington — The Principal, Cumberland 
Technical College, Workington Masters for, respect 
ively, mathematics, and mathematics and physical 
science, under the Education Department of Southern 
Rhodesia, for European Schools — Tho High Com- 
missioner for Southern Rhodesia, Crown House, Aid 
wyoh, W C 2 An aero exammer (metallurgist) under 
the Aeronautical Inspection Directorate of the Air 
Mmistry — The Secretary (1 E 2), Air Miiustry, W C 2 
An assistant in the department of geography of 
University College, London — Tlie Secretary, Umvor- 
sity College, Gower Street W C 1 
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Research Items. 


‘ Bar-up ’ Pottery from Essex and Alderney —In 
Man for June, Mr T D Kendrick figures and de 
TOnbee two fra^ents of pottery recently acquired 
by the British Museum, one from Baricumade, Essex, 
presented by Mr Hazzledme Warren and Mr Byde, 
one from the late-Roman fort known as the 
“ Nunnery,” Longy B^, Alderney, presented by 
Lieut C S Durtnell The fiwt was part of a bowl 
about 20 cm in diameter which probably had a round 
base It was a wide mouthed pot with pmohed-m 
neck and hp slightly everted, but its most remarkable 
feature was that at its run there were three large 
protrudmg spouts across which the run of the pot is 
carried m the form of a deep and thickened bar The 
bowl IS hand made, clumsily modelled, of a coarse 
gritty ware and deep smoky brown on both faces 
The Alderney specimen has a single spout of much 
tlie same size as those on the Essex bowl, but tto 
potting 18 of a much higher character In the Museum 
fur V aterl&ndiBchen Alterthumer at Kiel axe fragments 
of at least three bowls of the same type, all coming 
from Haithabu (Hedeby) at the east end of the 
Banewirke, a famous mart in Vikmg days This 
ives a date of from mnth to twelfth century for the 
jel specimens, and as the Vikmgs copied Frankish 
models, the protype must bo sought m Franki^ 
Mttery A jug from Aubres, near Nyons, m the 
Drdme department of France, shows where the Vikmgs 
may have seen something of the sort The clumsy 
bowl from Barkmgside may be an ocurly attempt, 
perhaps of the mnth or tenth century, mtroduoed oy 
Vilun^ from Frisia, while the Alderney fragment 
may be later, possibly eleventh century introduced to 
the island by Kollo’s men Dr Cynl Fox has pomtod 
out to the author that there are similar fragments 
m the Cambndge Museum for Archaeology and 
Ethnology from Abmgton Piggots, Carabndgsmre 


s; 


Totemism in Eastern Australia — A systematic 
study of the social organisation of Australian tribes 
has now been instituted by the Austrahan National 
Research Ckiuncil by means of funds provided by the 
Rockefeller Foundation As a result, our knowledge of 
Australian totemism and related phenomena is Mmg 
greatly extended Views hitherto current relating 
to the system of Arunta totemism as described by- 
Spencer and Gillen are bemg re exammed Prof 
Kadchfie Brown oontnbutee to vol 69, pt 2 of the 
Journal of the Royal Anthropologtcal iruMute the 
results of an mvestigation among a number of tribes 
in the northern part of New South WsJee in which the 
special problem was the relation between man and 
Nature in myth and ntual It was found that each 
of the tribes m question performed ntes for the m 
crease of natural species Each tribe is organised 
mto hordes — small exogamous local patrilmeal clans 
The characteristic feature of the cult among them is 
that there are several sacred spots belongmg to each 
horde at which mcrease ntes are performed These 
spots are marked usually by a water hole, and sacred 
trees or pecuhar atones or rooks Each is associated 
with TOme piutioular natural species and the ntes are 
simpbC usually consistmg of stirring up the water- 
hole, throwmg mud at the trees, and so forth There 
exists also a system of myths associating the sacred 
spot with the acts of mythical bemgs A cult con- 
forming to this general pattern is widespread m 
Australia, but -with local variations, of which Aranda 
totemism with its conception of remcamation is one 
JiviB possible that among the Aranda the association 
between the morease rite and the horde may be found 
still to exist It 18 concluded tliat the problem of 
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totemism can only be solved when we have a satis 
faotonly wide theory of the relation m myth and 
ritual between man emd Nature m the less developed 
societies both totemio and non-totemio 

Alcoholism — ^The May issue of the BuUeHn of 
Hyy%ent contains a review of recent literature on 
alcoholism by Dr J D RoUeston Previous contribu- 
tions to this subject by Dr RoUeston during the laist 
two years have been noted m Natubb of Aug 26, 
1928, p 286 . April 20, 1929, p 015 , Aug 10, 1929, 
p 246 The present review fleals with its historical 
aspects, its prevalence m various oountnes, with 
special reference to the cocktail habit and methyl 
alchol dnnkmg, experimental work, alcohol and 
aviation, alcohol and economics, the association of 
alcoholism with other morbid conditions, the deolme 
of alcohol in therapeutics, the diagnosis of alcoholism 
by colorimetric methods, alcohol and longevity, 
legislation and treatment A bibliography of thirty 
SIX references to the literature of nine different 
countries is given 

Biochemical Aspect of the Recapitulation Theory — 
The text of a very mtereetmg paper under this title 
by Dr Joseph Needham, m Btologtcol Beineu>«, vol 6, 
April 1930, may be said to be the observation that the 
I chick embryo for a short time in its early develop 
ment excretes 90 per cent of its nitrogen as ammonia, 
then for a short time 90 per cent as urea, and fmally 
90 per cent as uric acid From the recapitulatory 
pomt of view this is very suggestive since marme m 
vertebrates excrete then waste mtrogen as ammonia, 
ffshes and amphibia as urea, and sauna and birds 
momly as uno acid Needham brings mto Ime with 
these observations a number of other biochemical 
data , for example, the appearance of hormones m 
the developing embryo, none bemg present in the un- 
fertilised egg, whilst they are also notoriously de 
flcient m the mvertebrates Needham argues that 
recapitulation may be regarded as fundamentally the 
result of the necessary passage from simplicity to 
complexity, from low to high organisation, which is 
entailed by the raetazoal sexual system of reproduc 
tion, with its smgle egg ceU 

Vole Cycles in Great Britain — In view of the enor 
mous destruction which has occasionally been caused 
m Great Bntaui owing to abnormal plagues of voles 
or short-tailed field mice (Mwroiua Offreetie and 
hxrtue), the importance of an understanding of their 
bionomics is of obvious importance For some time 
A D Middleton has been endeavonrmg to collect 
from foresters, farmers, and naturalists, records of 
the annual fluctuations of this pest, and his investiga 
tion shows that there is a well marked penodioity m 
numbers (Jour -Ecology, vol 18, p 160) Maximum 
numbers occur approximately every fourth year, and 
the graph which illustrates Mr Middleton’s paper 
shows that unusually large numbers were present m 
1922 and 1926 On uieee tacts a vole plague (possibly 
on a smaller scale) may be looked for m the autumn 
of the present year, but there is a possibility that the 
graph may be misleading as regards mtensity, smee 
reporters are more hkdy to retam vmd memories of 
the more recent events Stws are bemg t^en, 
however, to place future record on a more reliable 
statistical basis The causes of the cycle are not yet 
fully understood, but there is evidence that, as m so 
many other rodent plagues, disease is a oontroUmg 
factor m some mstanoes, although climatic faotocs are 
also mvolved 
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Hair of the Fossil Ground- Sloth (Nototherium) — 
reprint received from Leon Augustus Hausman (the 
source of which unfortunately is not mdicated) gives 
an interesting account of a peculiar feature of the 
hair of the fossil ground sloth {N otothenum ahaatense) 
recently set up m the Peabody Museum Only one 
sort of hair could be seen, corresponding to the over 
hair of modem mammals , there was no trace of an 
undercoat of fine hair The sliafts of the hair showed 
the typical structures, medulla, cortex, cuticle, and 
pigment granules, and the cuticular scales could 
easily be distinguished Where the scales were present, 
there occurred on the surface of the shaft minute oval 
bodies which suggested the algal cells present on the 
hairs of modem South American sloths Nothing like 
them has been seen on the hairs of several hundred 
mammal species exeunined, and the author, though 
he does not commit himself, leans to the opmion that 
they represent an algal association on the hair shafts 
We take this opportunity of directing the attention 
of readers to an excellent and fully illustrated article 
by the same author on “ recent studios of hair struc 
ture relationships ” m the Scientific Monthly for 
March 

Control of Greenhouse Red Spider ~ A now leaflet 
(No 99) has been issued recently by the Ministry of 
Agriculture on the subject of the greenhouse red 
spider This extremely small, but notoriously 
injurious peat attacks many glasshouse plants, and 
smee it IS able to increase with extraordinary r^idity, 
readily becomes a serious menai e to growers Cfucum 
bers and tomatoes are chiefly affected, the plants 
becoming hardened and stunteil in growth, and the 
leaves injured Among crops in the open, Imps and 
strawberries are particularly liable to damage The 
attack usually begms m the spring and contmues 
during the summer, when the many successive 
generations feed and lay their eggs upon the under 
sides of the leaves In October the female, after 
fertilisation, changes from a greenish black to a 
brilliant red colour In this condition the mites leave 
the plants, preparatory to hibernation, become 
gregarious, and live in a common web Although 
they do not feed in the wmter, they only be 
come inactive at temperatures far below freezing 
point As regards methods of control, fumigation 
with naphthalene is extensively used for cucumbers, 
but 18 not suitable for tomatoes or cainations Spray 
mg with petroleum emulsions is also an effective 
measure agamst attacks on cucumbers or tomatoes, 
but ^ould not be used for carnations or peaches 
For the two latter crops, liver of sulphur is jiarticularly 
suitable, but for safety spraymg must be done in the 
evenmg or during dull weather Other remedial 
methods are also quoted, and details of the quantities 
and the conditions under which the various fWugants 
and sprays are used to best advantage are supplied 

Species and Races in the Salmonids — The work 
of Dr H Henkmg on salmon, sea trout, and trout is 
of great interest In his memoir “ Untersuchungen 
an Salmonidae mit besonderer Berucksichtigung 
der Art und Rassenfragen Teil I ” (Conseil Per 
monoit Intemationtd pour I’Exploration de la Mer 
Bapporta at ProfAa Verbauz dea Riuntone Volume 
61, November 1929) he describes his expenmenta 
dealmg with racial studies which were undertaken 
at the instigation of the Limnological Comnuttee of 
the Council at its meeting m June 1928 In addition 
to the experimental work a large amount ^f material 
has been exammed which was collected for many 
years by Germany, chiefly from the Pomeranian 
coast, but also from the west coast of Schleswm- 
Holstem and some samples from the North Sea As 
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IS well known, the salmon and the sea trout pass their 
life between sea and fresh water, whilst the trout 
lives almost wholly m fresh water It is shown m 
this report that pond trout, if transferred to slightly 
salt water, such as the Baltic, grow so like the sea 
trout that it is almost impossible to distinguish them, 
although there is a tendency at first to return to the 
fresh water When established m the Baltic, however, 
the fish grew to a large size The conclusions are 
that the salmon is a distinct siiecios, the trout and 
sea trout together formmg another species, although 
the two latter usually can be easily distinguished by 
their size and habits of life Salmon and sea trout 
aro sometimes difficult to separate, but Dr A C 
Johansen has shown that there are differences m the 
gill rakers Such differences, together with those m 
the vomer and the os hngue, are here shown to be good 
distmguishing characters Hybrids can be produced 
artificially between salmon and trout, salmon and 
sea trout or trout and sea trout, but so far no natural 
hybrids are positively known 

Cocksfoot Grass — The result of a four years’ field 
trial between indigenous. Now Zealand, Danish, and 
French cocksfoot grass is the subject of on article by 
Prof Stapledon m the Welsh Journal of Agriculture, 
\ol 6 New Zealand and indigenous strains are 
closely allied and differ greatly from the Danisli and 
French types Although the latter start growth 
earlier in the sprmg, and may give the better yield in 
the first two harvests, the New Zealaml and indigenous 
stiams mvariably produce the best afteimato and 
are decidedly the most persistent , fuither, they ar6 
more winter green and their swaril is loss weedy 
The leaf to stem ratio m the shoot is higher m the 
New Zealand and indigenous species than m the 
Danish and French, and since the heaviest response 
to manuring, from the pomt of view of yield, is 
obtained when the bias is in this direction, it is specially 
worth while to apply liberal dressings of fertilisers to 
those leafy strains of the grass The effect of different 
cutting and manurial tieatment on tiller and root 
devolopment of cocksfoot is also described in the 
same volume, both pasture and hay cum, aftermath 
systems being considered As regards yield, the 

C lants cut as hay and aftermath gave the best results, 
ut plants cut to 6 m at fairly frequent intervals 
considerably outyielded and also showed greater root 
development them those cut to ground level This 
would point to the necessity of avoiding close and 
continuous grazing if the productivity of a pasture is 
to be maintamed Nitrogen applied as nitro chalk m 
heavy moremental dressings had a more pronounced 
effei t on hay cum aftermath than on pasture, but all 
systems of cutting showed a response to nitrogen 
A contmued plucking of inflorescences was found to 
increase tiller and root development The soundness 
of the jiractioe of running the mowmg machine over 
pastures (at mtervals if necessary) to remove excess 
of flowering shoots is therefore upheld 

Giant Senecios on Kilimanjaro — Following the re- 
cent British Association visit to South and East 
Africa, accounts of vegetation from mteresting locah 
ties contmue to appear from the pens of botanists 
fortunate enough to take part m this tour In the 
Kew Bulletin, No 3, 1930, Mr A D Cotton heis am 
mteresting account of earlier botanical exploration of 
Kilimanjaro This mountam, with its volcamc crater, 
18 hkely to be more accessible in future to British 
visitors who m^ approach it, as did Mr A D Cotton 
(and Dr A S Hitchcock of the Smithsoman Institu 
tion) from the direction of Amani The two travellers 
were able to break their rail journey from Amam to 
Nairobi at Moshi, the bi we^y tram service per 
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mittmg tune for a considerable ascent of the mountain 
The recently opened Kibo Hotel at Marangu provides 
a suitable base of operations on the south aide of the 
mountam and the proprietor of the hotel owns two 
conveniently placed resthouses on the slopes at alti 
tudes of 8600 feet and 11,600 feet respectively In 
four days the two travellers were able to make a com 
paratively leisurely ascent, Dr Hitchcock collectmg 
up to 14,000 feet altitude, and the hst of plants 
brought back by Mr Cotton shows that a consider 
able amoimt of valuable work could bo earned out in 
this period Mr Cotton’s account is illustrated by 
some excellent photographs, taken by Dr Hitchcock, 
of the arborescent Senecios on the rocky slopes One 
of these is described as a new species. A’ CoUontt 
Hutch and Taylor It was not recognised as new 
imtil brought back to Kew, so that its altitudinal 
limits are not clearly known, but it probably grows at 
higher altitudes than *' Johnatonii, which ^rows on 
the same mountains and is named after Kr Harry 
Johnston 

Observations by Pilot Balloons — The Swedish 
Meteorological and Hydrogi^phical Office has col 
lected together as part 10 of Arabok for 1928 a number 
of meteorological observations taken at high altitudes 
These mclude aeroplane observations at the aviation 
stations of Mahnsl&tt and Ljungbyhed throughout 
the year, and reading by pilot balloons at Malmo and 
aoteborg for the great riart of the year, and at 
Stockholm, Ostersund, and Abisko for the whole year 
Most of the observations were made below four 
thousand metres, but a few were made at several 
stations above five thousand metres At most stations 
the observations, which are printed in full, were taken 
almost every day in the month They mclude 
temperature, humidity, pressure, wmd and cloud 

Superconductors — Measurements made at the Ley- 
den Cryogenic Laboratory during the past ten years 
have established the fact that the following pure 
metals become superconducting at the absolute 
temperatures given — lead 7 2°, mercury 4 2®, white 
tm 3 8°, indium 3 4®, thallium 2 6°, and gallium 1 1® 
Measurements have been made more recently by 
Profs de Haas, van Aubel, and Voogd on the resistivi 
ties of alloys of these metals with each other and with 
other metals not showing superconductivity at tern 
poratures at present attainable Their results are 
given m Leyclen Commumcatuma 193, 197, and 199 
When thallium is alloyed with bismuth or tin with 
antimony superconductivity occurs at a higher 
temperature than it does m the pure metal, but 
when tm is alloyed with silver or copper the alloy is 
not superoonductmg On the other hand, an alloy 
of 4 per cent bismuth in gold becomes superconducting 
at 1 9° although neither constituent is superoonductmg 
In the Tranaactvone of (ha Boyal Society of Canada for 
April, Prof J C McLennan and Messrs Allen and 
Wilhelm show that by the addition of bismuth to Iwd 
or to lead tin alloys the temperature at which super- 
conductivity begms may be raised, for example, to 
8 8°, that is 1 6® above that for pure lead 

Spectroscopy of the Hight Sky — The April number 
of the Canadian Journal of Jteaearch contame a paper 
by Prof J C McLennan and Mr H J C Ireton, 
describing a special enpectrograph for mvestigation of 
light from the night sky The instrument has not tlie 
usual symmetrical form, the collimator lens bemg an 
achromatic cemented doublet of 60 mm aperture and 
66 cm focus, and the camera lens either a smgle 
asphenoal lens designed to give the maximum con 
centration of light for the mercury green hne, or a 
fbur component F/1 lens of 60 mm focus, designed to 
give good focus of the entire spectrum on a Sat but 
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tilted plate The instrument is mounted so that the 
colbmator can be readily directed to any part of the 
sky Some tests which have been made at various 
stations m Canada and England, usmg the compound 
camera lens, have shown that the green line (5677 A ) 
from the non polar aurora can be photographed m as 
short a time as ten mmutes under favorable condi- 
tions, so that it will be now easily possible to follow 
the change m mtensity of this radiation throughout 
the night, as well as to study the radiation commg 
from different parts of the polar aurora With ex- 
posures of between one (quarter and one half of an 
houi, with a slit 1 mm wide, six lines were obtained 
in the spectrum of the light from the polar aurora, in 
addition to the green line and the two nitrogen bands 
at 3914 A and 4278 A 

Crystal Structure of Normal Paiaffins — Dr A 
Miiller has contributed a paper to the May number 
of the Proctedinga of the Royal Society on the crystal 
structure of the normal paraffins, based on an X ray 
investigation of a number between CjHj, and C^H„ 
Between liquid air temperature and the melting point, 
the coefficient of expansion has been found to lie 
different for each of the two axes perpendicular to 
tho caibon cham, and the expansion m the lost 
direction is too small to bo measured under the i on 
ditions of experiment The higher hydrocarbons 
have been shown to crystallise in a form which is the 
same for odd and even members, different es between 
the behaviour of the two types of molecules first 
becommg apparent when the carbon content is 
decreased About ('mHi,, two alternative structures 
are found for each compound in the even senes, 
whilst m the odd series the transition takes place 
between CjjH ,4 and An observation of special 

interest is that the substances tend to fonn layer 
structures m tho immediate neighbourhood of the 
melting pomt , the two sets of orientations of the 
cross sections of the molecules appear to give place 
to a more or less definite single orientation, and it is 
suggested by Dr Muller that it may prove possible 
to influence the balance of the internal foices m the 
crjstal in a similar way by an external electnc or 
magnetic field in this region 

Photolysis of Aqueous Hydrogen Peroxide • — The 
April number of tho Journal of the Chemical Society 
contains twopajiers on the above subject by Allmand 
and Style The results were found to be very com 
pheated The velocity of decomposition was found 
to vary with the square root of the light mtensity, an 
unexpected result which su^eats the formation ot a 
catalyst by the action of light The effect ot con 
centration was also unexpected, since the quantum 
efficiency increased steadily as the solution was 
diluted, emd the thermal velocity also mcreased ovei 
the greater part of the concentration range covered 
In some cases the quantum efficiency passed through 
a maximum with constant intensity as the concentra 
tion of peroxide mcreased The value of the quantum 
efficiency mdioated a catalytic cham with a hfo of 
about 1 sec The theoretical bearmgs of Hiese results 
are discussed, mcluding the observation that the 
temperature coefficients of photolysis decreased with 
increasing fre<|uency, which suggests that they are 
concerned with the primary process only It is sug 
gested that, smoe only a very small proportion of the 
absorbing molecules react after absorption, the re 
action chains must be very long The square root 
relation suggests that the oatal^t, of mean life of 
1 sec , may consist either of OH groups or oxygen 
atoms, produced m the liquid phase It is pointed 
out that a complete theoretical interpretation of the 
resulfa cannot be given at present 
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Photo-Electnc Cells 


^HE recent discussion on magnetism (see Natubk, 
-*■ June 7, p 874) afforded an example of a sym 
posium on a subject academic and in some resjiects 
aloof from the problems of eveiyday life The discus 
Sion on June 4 and 6, organised jointly by the Physical 
and the Optical Societies is at the opposite pole 
Although the photo electric effect both raises and re 
solves many recondite problems in modem physics, 
its applications may touch modem life at points so 
far distant as photo therapy and gi'eyhouiul racing, 
and it was m great measure on api>lications that the 
interest of the discussion centred 

That a metal plate, exposed to the light fiom 
an arc, acquires a positive potential — imlKating 
therefore the enussion of electrons — was observed so 
long ago as 1888 by Hallwachs and facts of fiinda 
mental importance weio rapidly acciunulated bj 
Elster and Gcitel, who demonstrate m particular that 
while ultra violet light was the effective agent m 
establishing the positive potential of an oidiiiary 
metallic plate, the alkali metals, sodium potassium, 
and rubidium, woie sensitive to rays fioni the luminous 
poition of the speitrum 

Einstein m 1006, using the hypotliesis of light 
quanta, showed that the maximum kinetic energy 
of electionu omission was a Imeai function of the 
frequency (r) of the light omplojed In fact, 

where hi>Q is the ‘ electron affinity’, and is a measuio 
of the loss of energy suffered by the electron m cscap 
mg fiom the mteiioi of the atom 1 his equation, vvhich 
IS the basis of one of tho most accurate methods for 
the deteimiiiation of Planck’s constant h, suggosts 
that there is a light frequency characteristic of 
tho metal on which tho light falls, and such that, if 
the incident light has a frequency less than v,, no 
electron emission takes place 

The fact tliat a metal such as potassium is sensitive 
to oichnaiy light at once suggests Us use m a cell m 
which tho electionic current so produced may bo 
measured, and Us vanation studied with \aiiation 
of the incident light Again the photo electric 
current may be amplified by valve circuits used out 
side the cell, oi may bo magnified within the coll by 
filling the cell with gas, applying a relatively laigo 
electric held and so jiroducmg ionisation by collision 
Obviously, constiuctional problems of no small 
difficulty at once present themselves, and, these jirob 
lems solved, with the many applications of photo 
electric cells, the question of standardisation arises 
It IS, for example, a matter of primary importance 
that the gas filled cells now so largely used in con 
nexion with talking films should be standardised as 
legards size, voltage, and terminal arrangements 
This and allied matters are discussed in detail by 
Dr Norman Campbell, while tho problems of manu 
facture are very fully desenbed m connexion with 
the thaloflde cell (a cell sensitive to tho infra red, in 
which the active substance is oxidised tlialhum sul 
phide), banum photo electric cells, sodium, and selen 
lum cells , , , 

Theoretical problems did not bulk largely in the 
discussion Dr Campbell described a theory of 
selective emission m which it is suggested that in 
selectively emitting surfaces an electro negative 
element is umveisally present Further, follo-vnng a 
clue given by the recent work of Fowler and Wilson, 
the conditions for selective transmission are assumed 
to be fulfilled it the potential changes at the trans 
mitting surface are such that a * valley * of potential 
18 formed between two ‘ peaks ’ so situated tiiat the 
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waves associated with the elections are capable of 
forming stationary waves between tho sides of tho 
valley Two investigations of valve amphhcation of 
photo electric currents complete the more import 
ant theoietual studies lead dunng the discussion 
The pajiors piesonteil mav conveniently bo grouped 
utidoi the mam headings, history and development, 
theory, manufacture, and applications Naturally, 
the application of widest mteiest is to photometry, 
and it IS not suiprising that eleven out of the twenty 
seven papeis presented deal with various aspects of 
photometry Tho pioblem is not easy It has been 
will leinarkeil of the human < ye tliat an msti'ument 
that will work with almost of[ual precision m illumina 
tions differing in a latio of ten thousand to one is not 
likely^ to distinguish easily small ihffeieiices of illumma 
f ion ’ Photo electric methods are c onsiderably more 
pieiist but It must be carefully considered what 
that jirecision measures, m view of the fact that two 
lights, judged by the eye to bo equal, will not be 
rateil as equal b\ a photo electric cell unless they 
have tho same i|ualit> , and furthei it may be 
debated whether high precision is woith while, when 
we remembci that in piobloms of tosioii the tve is the 
final staudaid Howi vor that may be, jihoto electric 
photometry is coming mto wide use, and the papers 
dealing with piccision measurements in photometry, 
tho comjianson of lights of very small intensity, tho 
jihoto < lectiic measurement of (layliglit and of under 
sea illumination photo electric photonic try in relation 
to photo theiajiy, and spoctio jihotomotiy, form a 
most helpful contribution to tho discussion of this 
imiMirtant blanch of tho subject 

In the section de almg with measurements, attention 
may be directed to a dosciqition, by Mr Euo Moss of 
a veiy i (impact null electiostatn method involving 
the use of the Lmdemann electiometer, for the 
absolute measurement of the photo electric euirent 
A particularly neat application of the photo electric 
cell to the measurement of small angles was (lesenbed 
and demonstiated by Di Peifect, in which an image 
of a iiairow slit is fix used on the razot sharp edge 
ot a steel jinsm and w thus divided mto two com 
poiieiits, till relative intensity of which vanes with 
tho position of the image of the sht This relative 
intensity is measured by allowing the comjwnents to 
‘ flu kor ’ on a photo electric cell The amplified 
alternating photo electric current is rectified by a 
ooinmutatoi, and its magnitude measures tho lelative 
intensity required In tho experiment as shown 
displacements of the beam of light which forms the 
image of the sht are compensated by means of a hollow 
pnsm (ontaimng air, the internal pressure of which 
may be varied It is possible by this arrangement 
to measure angles of less than 16' with a pKibable 
error of the order of 0 05' 

The discussion of tho papers piovided an occasion 
for a lively duel concerning the relative merits of the 
selenium oell and the photo electric cell But a 
welcome innovation, that of demonstrations, during 
the tea interval, of the subjects of papers of expon 
mental interest, gave an opportunity, of which most 
of the members of the auclienoo made full use, for 
that informal interchange of ideas which is, perhaps, 
one of the most valuable features of a (liscussion 
This apart, the expenmental illustrations, which 
included an exhibit of photo eleotnc cells of the type 
developed by Prof Lindenuum, and a demonstration 
by Prof Thimng, of Vienna, made all the difference, 
for one heM«r at least, between vague and vivid 
memories ot a very valuable discussion 

AitiAH Febqoson 
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New Recording Anemometers 

have received a ooimnuiucation from Prof The mechanism for achievmg item (1) above is 
Vt W W Shoulejkin, of the Institute of Physics and sho'wn m Fig 1 if is a ratchet wheel, and M an 
Biophysics of Moscow, mvmg particulars of apparatus electromagnet Every tune that the cups of the 
whioh he has designed lor automatic measurement of anemometer complete one revolution, they complete 
the two followmg quantities an eleotncal circuit which brings this electromamet 

{ 1 ) The amount of air that passes in a given mterval mto operation, and the latter turns the ratchet wheel 

of time across a umt of area normal to the instant 
aneous flow of the wmd Thia is a modification of 
the ordmary Robinson anemometer, arranged so that 
a paper tape is unrolled by an amount dependent upon 
the now recjuired 

(2) The instantaneous components of umt wmd 
velocity in any two horizontal directions at right 
angles, or, m other words, the values of cos « and 
sm 9, where 9 is the angle between the direction of the 
wmd and any fixed horizontal datum line, for example, 
the tangent to the coast Ime at a seaside place 
No special difficulty appears to have bron attached 
to the designmg of suitable link mechanism for aohiev- 
mg these ends, and it is stated that the apparatus is not 
costly to produce A specimen has been supphed to 
the hydrophysical station of the above mentioned 



institute at Kaziveli (Crimea) for use m solvmg prob- 
lems connected with the transference of heat and water 
vapour from the Black Sea to the adjacent land 
Another use suggested is for determination of the 
mean vector speed and direction of the wmd at any 
place In this case the axis of reference will be the 
east west or south north Ime 


forwards by one tooth , this causes a definite length 
of the tape T to be unrolled D is a disc which bears 
twelve rubber zeros and twelve rubber dots on its face, 
equally spaced around the axis The disc D is turned 
by the hour hand of a clock, so that every half-hour a 
zero or dot comes opposite to the tape The mmute 
hand 8 of the clock completes an electric circuit 
through screw A or screw B every time that this 
happens, and by this means another electromagnet 
IS boimht mto action which draws forward the iron 
disc H and makes a zero or dot on the tape In this 
way the run of wmd for each half hour can m measured 
on the tape 

The mechanism for achievmg item (2) is shown m 
Fig 2 T M the axis of a wind vane to which is 
ngidly attached an inohned disc K The changes m 
the direction of the wmd therefore cause K to revolve 
m a skew manner 

A roller attached to a shdmg piece P conveys the 
simple harmonic movement m the vertical of the 
upper surface of the disc K near to F to a pen arm (F) 
linked with P, this movement bemg recorded on a 
chart attached to the drum U, which is turned by 
clockwork In a similar manner, a second pen con 
veys the vertical movements of the disc at a pomt 90° 
from P through tlie agency of the shdmg piece L 
Now the difference m phase of 90° ensures that if the 
apparatus is so set that the displacements of P arc 
proportional to the cosme between the direction mdi 
cat^ by the vane and the axis of reference (for 
example, the coast Ime), then the second pen will 
record the sme of that angle 


Atlantic and Pacific Land-Bridges^ 

fT'HE value of zoogeography as the pathfinder for elusions put forward in 1929 by Prof J W Gregory 
gmlogy IB bemg more widely reoogmsed Dr (see NattjM, Apnl 20, 1929, p 622) m the presidential 
von Dienng summarises m this paper some of the con address to the Geological Society on the “ Histo;cy of 
elusions from his life’s study of the biological relations the Atlantic ” Dr von Ihenng considers that the 
«f South America to the history of the Atlantic and North smd the South Atlantic were separated until the 
Pacific Oceans He agrees m general with the con- Miocene period by load that extended from West 
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Africa to the Antilles and South Amenca South of 
that land there was some connexion between the seas 
of EkT* South Afnoa The faunas of the North 
and the South Atlantic first mtermingled m the Upper 
Miocene period 

The eu'gument for the sepeiration of South Amenca 
and Afnca by dnft based on the shape of South 
Amenca is invalid, as that diape was developed only 
in the Middle Quaternary Previously the South 
Atlantic was a warm sea, and mangroves hved as far 
south as the Bio Negro earth movements then 
emitted a cold current, and the mangroves were 
driven 12° northwards, the change of climate exter 
nunatiiu the great Argentine Edentates 

The Pacific Basin m Upper Cretaceous time was 
traversed Iw a land for which is suggested the name 
‘ Archipacifis ’ Its eastern part extended along 
western North Amenca as Sohuchertlond and along 
South Amenca as Burckliardtland The three sec 
tions were each a centre of mammalian development 
The Nolostylops fauna and the Dakota flora reached 
Patagonia by way of Archipacifis The first immigia 
tion was earlier than the advent of Creodonts 


Archigalenis is a remnant of Archipacifis, and was 
the only Kamozoic trans Pacific land bridge it lasted 
until the end of the Miocene period To land west 
of America was due the range of the American Eden- 
tates, the intermingling m Patagonia of the northern 
Md southern floras, and the occurrence m Mexico 
of an outlier of the southern crayfish and their 
parasites 

The view that the bears reached South America by 
Miocene time cannot bo nmmtamed, as it is based on 
fossils from the Pampas Formation having been 
accepted as from the Entrenos Beds The isolation 
of Patagonia from Brazil until the MidiUe Miocene is 
now proved by deep boros under the pampas 

A land connexion across the southern Pacific be- 
tween Australia and Patagonia is shown by, among 
other evidence, that of Prothylacinus, which, with its 
eight incisors, is a carnivorous marsupial, and not a 
Croodont 


• Subatsnrc of a paper by the late Dr E - — 

Briilges aoroea the Atlantii; and Faclllc Oc(»na durliig the Kalnozolc 
hta communicated by Prof J W Gregory t' , 

Society of London on Juno 1 1 


in Ihering on Land 
j — 1 — .1,0 Kalnozolc 
c Geological 


Technical Teachers in Conference 


T he twenty first annual conference of the Associa 
tion of Teachers in Technical Institutions was 
held at Brighton during Whitsuntide when the retir 
mg president, Mr A E Evans (Battersea Polytechnic) 
installed Mr H A Norman (Headmaster, Junior 
Technical School, Bury) as president for the coming 


year 

Delivering his presidential address, Mr Norman 
commented upon changes in industry and education 
It IS not yet fully realised, he said, that a provision of 
teolmioal education which smts an industrial system 
of small manufacturers and operations carried out by 
large skilled labour forces does not meet the needs of a 
ohangmg system in which mdustry is organised m 
larger units and in which a more highly trainefi skill is 
necessary m a smaller body of workers Among the 
steps which are being taken to meet the problems pre 
seuted by this change he indicated the work of the 
Emmott, Malcolm, and Balfoui committees which 
dealt with problems of education and mdustry, the 
senes of mquines, memoranda, and reports which are 
being steadily made by the Board of Education, and 
the government committees on salesmanship and 
engineering He specially stressed two reports on 
local areas, Yorkshire and the West Midlands metal 
working area 

Surveying the activities of the A T T 1 , the presi 
dent insist^ that they are not concerned alone with 
problems of mdustry and technical education A 
well-balanced system of education needs co ordmation 
of all its branches It is to be expecteil, therefore, 
that teachers’ associations should form joint com 
nuttees to examme mutual problems Such joint 
comnuttoeB (for example^ the Joint Six Comituttee of 
the NUT, four secondary aseociationa, and the 
A T T I ) are attempting to frame policies and to make 
decisions which affect the whole teaching world They 
are acquiring a status which suggests they will be ^le 
to take other steps which may be desirable Re 
cently, it is true, when questions of detail were die 
cussed, the need for mdefiendent action by some of the 
constituent associations had appeared — a fact which 
points to the conclusion that attempts to force unity 
will tend to perpetuate differences rather than to pro- 
mote oonunon action 

Mr Norman made a special plea for junior ^hmcal 
schools in connexion with the raising of the school 


leaving age It is clear, he said, that the change will 
profoimdly affect work which falls within the province 
of the A T T I Technical institutions will expect, as 
a result of the advance in staffing and equipment 
which the laising of the age should involve, that 
students will enter on technological studies much 
better prepared than is now the case From the ex 
perience of the junior technical school the question of 
staffing is of vast importance, since the success of any 
scheme depends ultimately on the teacher The rais- 
ing of the leaving age will keep within the ranks of 
fuB time pupils those who are growing from childhood 
to adolescence , for all pupils a large proportion of 
this penod of rapid growth and emotional change will, 
in ftiture, be aocomplishod during school life What 
stops are being taken to meet the new facts and condi- 
tions ? Endless heavv and monotonous toil such as 
IS often suffereil by children who enter mdustry at 
twelve and thirteen years of age is not jiart of the 
birthnght of any child , but neither is an education 
which does not satisfy because it fails to use the am- 
bition of boys and girls to be up and doing in the 
world There is a part m all of us which is practical 
rather than wholly bookish , there are children whose 
whole nature can best be developed by leforonce to 
those practical instincts The admitted success of the 
junior technical school has been due to the fact that, 
while It does not neglect the acaiiomic side, a good pro- 
portion of its time 18 spent m pursuits which involve 
practical work m rooms other than class rooms Its 
staff, too, includes teachers who aro themselves 
directly acquainted with the conditions of life which 
face pupils not only m mdustiy and commerce, but 
also m the greater part of the circumstances arming 
therefrom which go to make up the life of a young 
person 

Mr Normsm insisted that the A T T 1 could not 
wholly discharge its function through the media of its 
local and national activities The otlvance of science 
IS slowly breaking down international barriers, cer 
tarn intemationm problems cannot, therefore, be 
avoided Ho was happy, however, to be able to re- 
port work done m connexion with the interchange of 
teachers through the Enghsh speaking Umon, and the 
share which the association has taken in the work of a 
committee of local education authonties, teachers’ 

I associations, and the League of Nations Umon, which. 
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With regard to the mcluBion of League of Nations 
teaching in schools, has recently presented its report 
to the President of the Board of Education 

Among the resolutions dealt with by the Conference 
was one which urged the necessity for connecting links 
between government departments concerned with 
education schemes (for example, Ministries of Health, 
I<abour, Agriculture, and Education) , and one which 
pleaded for legislation lecogmsing for purposes of 
superannuation all full time service in university 
colleges, prior to the introduction of the present 
university superannuation scheme, as service in a 
technical institution 


University and Educational Intelligence 

London — Applications are mvited for the Laura 
de Saliceto studentship for the advancement of cancer 
research The studentship will be tenable for not 
less than two years, and the annual value £160 The 
latest date for the receipt of applications by the 
Academic Regwtrar, University of London, South 
Kensington, S W 7, is July 1 

Manohesteb — A limited number of research 
scholarships in technology will be awarded in July 
next by the Manchester Municipal College of Tech 
nology The value of each will not exceed £100 
Research may be vmdertaken in any of the followmg 
departments mechanical engineering, elootneal en 
gmeenng, roumoipal engmeermg, applied chemistry, 
textile industries, photographic technology, print 
mg, and industrial admmistration There are also 
scholarships of a yearly value of not more than £100 
each, to part time students of the College and others 
who are Manchester ratepayers or sons or daughters 
of Manchester ratepayers Applications must reach 
the Registrar on June 27 at latest 

Oxford — In {irojiosmg the acceptance of the offer 
by Sir William Morns to place the Radchffe Observa 
toiy site and buildings in the hands of trustees for the 
benefit of the Radcliffe Infirmary and the Medical 
School, Professor O Droyer directed attention to the 
unique character of the gift, spoke of the closer 
connexion between the University and the Infirmary 
which it would favour, and pointed out that it would 
irovide room for the extension of the Infirmary, and 
or the development of post giaduate teaching 

The report just published of the Delegates of the 
University Museum annoimcis that a scheme hew 
been put into operation wheieby details of certain 
vacancies requiring candidates with scientific tiaming 
can be hi ought to the notice of the teaching staffs of 
the Museum departments 

The reports of the various scientific departments 
contain lists of research work published during the 
war, and accounts of accessions to the collections 
Those are especially copious in the case of the Pitt 
Rivers Museum and the department of the Hope 
professor of zoology Noteworthy among the former 
are a collection from the Boror6 tribe of Brazil, made 
by Mr George M Dyott dunng his expedition m 
search of traces of the late Col Ii'awcett, and a very 
remarkable senes of wooden objects found in a cave 
in Tanganyika Temtory , etmong the latter a fine 
senes of Paraguayan butterflies presented by the late 
Dr Charles Hose, a great collection of ants made by 
Mr W Cecil Crawley, a large number of Coleoptera 
from Windsor Forest given by Mr Horace Domsthorpe, 
wid a very full oolleotion of Bntiah Lepidoptera Dy 
Dr Nevil Sidgwiok This collection, part of which 
was made m the company of the late Mr Arthur 
Sidgwiok, contains a sp^men of the North Amencon 
Danaida phxvppus caught at Lyme Regis m 1886 ^ 
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A SCHODABSHIF of tlie Value of £100 for post 
graduate research on wool has been instituted by the 
Weavers’ Company The research will be earned 
out m the laboratones of the Wool Industries Research 
Association Applications should be sent not later 
than Jime 30 to the Secretaiy, Wool Industnes 
Research Association, Tomdon, Headmgley, Leeds 

From the Imperial College of Tropical Agnoulture, 
Trinidad, we have received a pamphlet contammg a 
prospectus for 1930-31, the principal’s report for 
1928-29, and a register of staff and students Courses 
are offered m agriculture, botany, chemistry and soil 
science, economies, mycology and bacteriology, tropi 
cal sanitation and hygiene, technology (chemical 
machinery, sugar technology, colloid science, physical 
chemistry, field and factory control), vetermary 
science, zoology, and entomology A diploma course 
covering three years, a one year course, refresher 
courses, and various post graduate courses are pro- 
vided Fifty five students were m residence last year, 
mcludmg twenty seven graduates The instructional 
staff numbered sixteen In addition to numerous 
shorter notes and articles in the college journal. 
Tropical AffrtcuUure (6d monthly), twenty-one scion 
tihc papers were published durmg the year Research 
IS, m the mam, concentrated, so far os concerns long 
range investigations, on four crops, namely, sugar 
cane, bananas, cacao, and limes The plant includes 
a sugar cane factory m which more than a thousand 
tons of cane were dealt with during the year 


Histone Natural Events 

June 83, 1783 Serere Frost — Great damage was 
caused m Biitam by a severe frost Trees and fruit 
crops suffered badly, and also barley, oats, and rye 
Ice a quarter of an inch tluck was formed on tubs of 
water 

June 33, 1783 Dust Haze — Gilbert White, in the 
*’ Natural History of Selbomo ”, describes a peculiar 
haze or smoky fog which prevailed for many weeks m 
Britam and many parts of Europe on June 23-July 20, 
” durmg which period the wind varied to every 
quarter, without making any alteration in the air 
■The sim, at noon, looked as blank as a clouded moon, 
and shed a rust coloured ferruginous light on the 
groimd anil floors of rooms, but was particularly lurid 
I and blood coloured at rising and setting All the tims, 
the heat was so intense that butchers’ meat could 
hardly be eaten the day after it was killed , and flies 
, swarmed so m the lanes and hedges that they rendered 
the horses half frantic and riding irksome ” The haze 
was imdoubtedly due to volcanic dust from the erup 
tion of Asama 

June 33, 1931 Thunderstorm and Flood — The city 
I of T’ung Chuan, m the province of Sz Chuon, m the 
mtenor of Cliina, was visited by a severe thunderstorm 
I which began at 1 a m and continued for twelve hours 
Durmg that time the rainfall amounted to 7 46 m 
The level ground surrounding the city was flooded knee 
deep and com was beaten down everywhere "rhe 
water entered the west gate, destrojnng many huts, and 
even some more solidly budt houses fell down Several 
people were drowned and many others rendered home 
lees Two soldiers were struck by hghtnuw and killed, 
others were rendered speechless The Cbmese said 
that they had not experienced such a storm for many 
years, and that it occurred because a dragon had been 
stolen from one of the temples outside the west gate 

June 34, 1034 Frost — ^The Anglo-Saxon Chroniole 
records that “ On Midsummer Day there was such a 
vehement frost, that t^e 00m and other fruits of the 
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earth were blasted and killed, so that thereupon fol 
lowed a great dearth m all the country ” 

J une 34, 1897 HaiUtorms —The morning was very 
hot m England, and during the afternoon a series of 
violent thunderstorms developed at many widely separ 
ated localities The greatest damage was done hy a 
storm which crossed Middlesex and contmued to Col 
cheater m Essex, ewicompamed by violent wmda and 
heavy hail, the stones being described as ‘ as big as 
hens’ eggs ” The storm played havoc with the 
Diamond Jubilee decorations, broke thousands of 
panes of ^lass, smashed tiles, blew down chimneys suid 
trees, ruined crops, and killed thousands of birds 
There was great distress among the farmers in Essex, 
for there had not been a bad hailstorm for some years, 
and many of them had mven up msuring against hail , 
the Lord Mayor of London opened a rehef fund for the 
benefit of the sufferers 

June 25, 154s Thunderstorm — A great tempest 
occurred m Derbyshire, in which trees were overturned 
and churches, chapels, and houses unroofed In Laii 
caslure hailstones fell, said to bo as big as a man’s foot 

June 28, 1788 “ The Midsummer Flood ” — Whistle 
craft, m “ Rural Gleanings ", states that the most re 
markable ram ever known m northern Suffolk in June, 
" came down in awful torrents for some hours, until it 
caused the greatest inundation ever recorded m those 
parts It has ever afterwards boon called ‘ The Mid 
summer Flood ’ ’’ 

June ad-Juljr 4, 1901 Heat Wave — A spell of uni 
formly high temperature produced more serious effects 
in New York than had ever been experienced before 
Even at night the thermometer rarely fell below 80® F , 
and the an was very humid The asphalt with which 
the streets were paved softened with the heat, and the 
wheels of vehicles iiloughed deep ruts in the roadways 
Outdoor work was practically suspended, and even the 
Stock Exchanges m New York and Boston were closed 

160.000 people abandoned New York city, and thou 
sands more slept m the public parks, which were kept 
open at night for that purpose The hospitals were 
overcrowds with cases of heat prostration, while 
several hundred people and more than a thousand 
horses died from heat stroke 

June 28, 1917 Heavy Ram— A depression passed 
along the English Channel, and very heavy ram fell 
over Somerset At Sexey’s School, Bruton, theaniomit 
measured was 9 66 in , a large port of which fell be 
tween 11 P M on June 28 and 1 a m on June 29 This 
18 the heaviest fall m twenty four hours on record m the 
British Isles At King’s School, Bruton, the amount 
was 8 48 m It is estimated that durmg this storm 

626.000 million gallons, or 2340 million tons of water 
fell m England and Wales A great volume of water 
flowed along the valley of the Brue towards Burnham 
At Bruton the valley narrows, and the town bridge 
conimes the river still further, and here the water, 
unable to pass, flooded the low lying parts of the town, 
domg much damage 

June 28, 1928 Heavy Rain — Contmuous heavy 
ram fell over the mountains of North Wales durmg 
strong south westerly winds, the total reachmg 7 77 
in at Blaenau Festiniog in Merioneth The ram 
fall was largely due to the mountams, but on analysis 
of the weather charts showed that the wmds were 
derived from two separate sources, a relatively cool 
cuirent from the northern North Atlantic and a 
warmer current from farther south Those two cw 
rents were brought side by side, and it is probable that 
the cool current spread sideways under the warmer 
and moister air, raismg it steadily arwl oontmuously 
thro^out the day, and so greatly increasmg the 
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Societies and Academies 

London 

Linnean Society, May 16 — H R Hewer Studies 
in colour changes m fash (Pt 6) The colour patterns 
m certain flat fish, and their relation to the environ 
ment Microscopical examination of the chromato 
phores, which form the basis of the colour patterns, 
shows that the spots occurrmg on the upper side of 
the boily may be divided up into ^oups according 
to their characters, such as distribution, size, and con 
stituent chromatophores These groups c onstitute the 
‘ patterns ’, and they act os distinct entities, all the 
spots belonging to any particular pattern reacting in 
the same mamier to any one stimulus The consUtu 
tion of any given type of spot is remarkably constant 
with a species Among the fish examined, those hav 
mg the greatest number and complexity of colour 
patterns and therefore possessing the machinery for 
the largest range of adaptation, are the turbot {Rhom 
bus maxtmus) and the brill {R lastfta) which are noted 
for their habit of moving over < onsiderable areas A 
study of the constitution of the spots in young forms 
m closely related species has demonstrated a series of 
stages of complexity approximating to the lines along 
which evolution has probably taken place — E M 
Oelf The release of oogonia m the Fucace® The 
first species considered was of Bifurcarta brasatciforme, 
one of the 1* ucacese common on the shores of the Capo 
Peninsula Comparison was then made with other 
genera of intertidal habitats such as Furus, which is 
habituallv oxjiosed durmg the fall of the tide and 
Aargassum and Cystophyllum, which are intertidal but 
constantly lovcred even at low spring tides m most 
lo< allties 

Geological Society, May 28 — H H Swinnerton 
The post Olac lal deposits of the Lincolnshire coast 
The clays which imdorlio the Lmcolnshiro marsh 
land crop out between the tide lines along the 
coast, and many temporary exposures have been 
examuied in the vicinity of Chapel St Leonards 
and Ingoldmells These deposits he upon an uneven 
floor of boulder clay, and may be divided into Lower, 
Middle, and Upper Senes, separated by well defined 
erosion surfaces The lower senes consists of peat 
enclosing remains of oak, alder, and birch It was 
formed during Neolithic times, when the area must 
hav© been at least 20 feet above its present level 
TTie middle senes consists almost entirely of puiplo 
and grey buttery clays, and rests upon an eroded 
surface of boulder clay and peat It is usually 7 feet 
thick, and is divisible mto lower and upper portions 
by a marked difference m the contamed flora The 
upper senes consists of grey, purple, and black sloppy 
ofays, with numerous i>crobicularta and Cardvum in 
their lowest portions The thickness varies from 18 
to 9 feet There is evidence that this senes was 
formed after the Roman occupation. The character 
and contents of these post Glacial deposits mdicat© 
deposition under estuarine conditions, associated with 
the presence of an off shore barrier, probably breached 
during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, thus 
establishing the present exposed condition of the 
coast 

Mineralogical Society, June 3 — L J Spencer A 
new meteono iron from Piedade do Bagre, Minas 
Geraes, Brazil This mass, found m 1922 and weigh 
mg 130 lb , IS of special mterest m showmg on one 
comer a well marked octahedral fracture, and on a 
pohahed and etched section taken from this pot- 
tion of the mass a complex system of very distmot 
Neumann Imes Neumann lines are twm-lameUta 
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produced by gliding on planes of the icositetrahedron 
(211) , ana it is believed that these, as well as the 
octahedral fracture, were developed by the shock of 
impact when the meteonte fell with its comer on 
hard rook — Miss Jessie M Sweet Notes on British 
barytes It is shown that the localities of barjrtes 
and fluonte follow the outcrop of the Whm Sill in the 
north of England and of the toadstones m Derby 
shire Attention is directed to a change in colour 
from yellow to blue in some barytes crystals from 
Mowbray mme, Fnzmgton, Cumberland, on exposure 
to the- light Zoned crystals and some rare crystal 
forms are described — M H Hey On face and zone 
symbols referred to hexagonal axes The three hexa 

g mal zone symbols for any one zone referred to the 
ravais axial system and obtained by cross muitiphca 
tion of face symbols droppmg the first, second, or 
third mdex, all obey the Weiss zone law and, when 
added together, applying a factor of 2/3 for the fourth 
index, yield a four index zone symbol identical with 
that obtained for the zone from the gnomonic or 
linear projection Ihis four mdex zone symbol also 
olieys the Weiss zone law if a factor of 3/2 be applied 
to the unique index when operating upon the face 
symbols of a face in the zone General expressions 
are obtained for passing from any one of the three 
mdex zone symbols to the other two and also to the 
four index symbol and vice versa ~ L J Spencer 
Biographical notices of mineralogists recently de 
ceased (fourth senes) tor the past three years 
thirty eight biographies are mclucled Ages range 
from thirty two to ninety one years, with an average 
of sixty eight years Prominent are P Groth and 
0 Tschermak, who both <lied in 1927 — F Walker 
A tholeiitic phase of the quartz dolerite magma of 
central Scotland The tholeiites of Dalmeny and 
Kmkell are described and shown to contain chloro 
phsBite It is demonstrated by means of analyses and 
refractive index determinations that the residual glass 
IS of acid composition in both rocks a conclusion 
which does not support some of the ideas of Dr 
0 N henner on the crystallisation of basalt — 
M H Hey On pmk epsoraites and fausente A 
supposed specimen of the latter m the British Museum 
proves to be pmk epsomito hausen te is a doubtful 
species 

Physical Society, Juno 13 — E J Williams (l)The 
induction of electromotive forces in a moving liquid 
by a magnetic field, and their application to the 
mvestigation of the flow of iK^iuds A magnetic held 
induces electromotive forces in a moving liquid and 
by investigation of the o m f 's produced by a known 
magnetic field it is possible to obtain mformation 
about the distribution of velocities m the liquid 
Potential diilerences of the order of volts, 

set up by a magnetic held m an aciueous solution of 
copper sulphate, can be satisfactorily measured (2) 
The motion of a liquid m an enclosed space The 
increase of resistance of a column of mercury in a 
magnetic field, found in experiments on this effect, is 
due to the internal motion of the liquid produced by 
the action of the amp&re forces between the magnetic 
field and the eleotnc current traversing the mercury 
E m f ’s so small as lO'* to 10*’ volts, induced by a 
magnetic field m moving mercury, can be accurately 
measured — E V Appleton Some notes on wireless 
methods of investigatmg the electrical structure of the 
upper atmosphere (2) The relations between the 
optical and equivalent paths of waves deviated by 
the upper atmosphere and between the rates at which 
these quantities may vary with tune are mvestigated 
theoretically, and, from the results of experiments 
earned out to test these relations, deductions are 
made oonoeming (a) the existence of more than one 
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ionised region m the upper atmosphere, (6) the pos 
sible influence of mapietic storms on atmospheric 
ionisation, (c) the gradient of ionisation m the upper 
atmosphere and its alteration under solar influence 
at sunrise, and (d) the actual height reached by waves 
deviated m the upper atmosphere — C R Darling 
A simple method of showing the modes of vibration 
of a wire The wire is heated with altematmg electric 
current and its tension varied , the various modes 
aie easily observable owing to the luminosity of the 

Dublin 

Royal Irish Academy, M^ 26 — R W Ditchburn 
Notes on resolving power The nature of the Rayleigh 
conception of resolving power and its range of 
application are discussed We may usefully dw 
tmguish three stages in resolution , first, when m 
homogeneity may be detected , second when the 
numbei and wave length separation of the com 
ponents can be distinguished , and third, i omplete 
resolution when both wave lengths and intensities can 
be accurately measured 'iTie Rayleigh criterion 
corresponds roughly with the second sta^ The 
paper includes sections dealing with (<i) the difference 
rietween visual and photographic photometric resolu 
tion , (b) the difference between resolution of emission 
and absorption lines , (c) the resolution of lines of 
unequal intensity , (d) the resolution of lines of finite 
breadth The fundamental conditions affecting the 
practical efficiency of methods foi wave length resolu 
tion are consider^ 

Edinburgh 

Royal Society, May 26 — Niels Bohr Philoso 
}>hical aspects of atomic theory Recent exjienmental 
and theoretical studies of physical jihenoinena have 
revealed a limitation m our ordinary concepts of 
natural philosophy as regards the description of the 
behaviour of single atoms This limitation is an im 
mediate consequence of the discovery of the elemen 
tary cpiantum of action, which excludes a simple dis- 
tinction between the atomic phenomena and the ob 
servation, smee any observation necessarily involves 
a finite change m the course of the phenomena This 
circumstance prevents a pictorial description of atomic 
phenomena and allows us to ajiply physical concepts 
only m connexion with probability considerations 
The new situation in physics with which we are thus 
confronted presents a remarkable analogy with situa 
tions with which we are familiar from studies m biology 
and psychology 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, May 5 — E Goursat The 
singular multiplicities of systems in mvolution — 
Georges Perrier The Rohan Chabot expedition 
(Angola, Zambezi) This was an expedition orgaiused 
privately by Comte Jacques de Rohan Chabot A 
r^um6 18 given of the geographic^, magnetic, and 
meteorological observations — Ch Achard and M 
Enachesco Ilie variations, spontaneous or provoked, 
of the distribution of chlorine between the serum and 
the blood corpuscles m disease The results obtained 
broadly confirm those previously described concemmg 
the variations of the chlorine and of the acid base 
equilibrium in morbid states, particularly m cyclic 
diseases — Paul Delens The analytical representa 
tions of cycles of spewe — F Campus CorreOtion of 
the mean fibre of the arches of barrages — B Galerkin 
Contribution to the general solution of the problem 
of the theory of elasticity m the case of three dimen- 
sions — Benjamin Jekhowsky The calculation of the 
dimensions of the orbit of the new trans Neptunian 
celestial body — M and Mme Henri Mineur The 
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rotation of the local star cluster atul the galaxy — 
Jean Peltier The search for defects in ferromagnetic 
test pieces By the use of a four valve amplifier and a 
loud speaker, superficial faults of one cubic milhmetre 
produce sounds audible all over the laboratory at 
present the method is limited by the fact that the 
penetration is only some millimetres into the test 
specimen, but this defect may be overcome by the use 
of more powerful magnetic fields — E Rinck The 
equilibrium, m the fused state, between sodium, 
potassium, and their fluorides The law of mass 
action {Na)(KF)/(K)(NaF)=o has been verified, c 
being a constant of about 0 29 —Mile Amagat The 
action of sodium amide on some alkyl bromides 
Bromides of the type (C,H,)R CII CH,Br treateil 
with sodium amide m xylene solution give almost 
exclusively the synunetntal hydrocarbons C,H, CH - 
CH R — Ch Courtot and J Pierron Contribution to 
the study of alcohols unsaturated m the or y 
positions — Henri Besairie Tlie stratigraphy of the 
secondary and tertiary formations of the provmee of 
Betioky (southwest Madagascar) — ^Jacques de Lap- 
parent The mineralogical and chemical behaviour 
of the alteration products of the gneiss of the Freni h 
central massif, before the establishment of the sedi 
mentary deposits of the Oligocene - C and M 
Sehlumberger The electromagnetK iletemiination 
of the direction of sedimentary deposits — Mile 
Lucienne George Ephedra nehroden-ata of the north 
of Africa An account of the modifications of the 
plant due to the change m medium, more especially 
the mtenso insolation — A Guillaume The migra 
tion of the alkaloids m the course of the germination 
of seeds and the formation of the embryos researches 
on Lupmm mutahxhs, \ ar Crwakanka — Antonin 
Nemec A rapid method for the determination of the 
effect of phosphatic manuios on the yield of cultures 
The method is based on the fait that the proportion 
of ferric oxide in a soil aftoots the action of a jihosphatic 
manure — Gordon H Scott The localisation of the 
mineral constituents in the cellular nuclei of aiini and 
the excretory ducts of the salivaw glands — A PoU- 
card and Mile V Mourtquand The tissue reactions 
provoked bythemtiaconjunctival injection of particles 
of asbestos An exponmeiital study of pulmonary 
asbestosis — J Abelous and R Argaud The secretory 
activity of the nuclei in the siijirarenal ndenomos — 
Mile Andrde Courtois The proportions and varia 
tions of the phosphorus in the course of iiyiiijihosis of 
some Lepidoptera — Edouard Chatton, Andrd Lwoff, 
and Mme Marguerite Lwoff The Phoretophrys 
ciliated Foettingeriideaa, hyperparosites of the Gynmo 
dmioides, parasite B oettingonidesB of the Crustacea 

Prague 

Czech (Bohemian) Academy of Sciences and Arts 
(Second class. Natural Science and Medicine), April 4 
— L Seifert A geometrical theory of the general 
surface of the third order VotoSek, F Valentin, 
F Rac Studies iii the rhamnose senes The 
molecule of water in rhamnose, C,H„Oj H,Oi, 
IS not constitutive but crystallme, since the com 
bination of d- and I rhamnose jn aqueous alcohol 
yields anhydrous racemic rhamnose, } 

Kltma The determmation of the order and de 
composition of Imes of stnotion of algebraic ruled 
surfaces — } Kokta Some physico chemical proper 
ties of opals and their relation to artificial amorphous 
sihoio acids— B Gosman Reduction of sulphurous 
acid at the dropping mercury cathode , ^Sulphurous 
acid IS reversibly reduced at about - 0 2 v to hydro 
sulphurous acid, only undissociated molecules being 
capable of reduotion Normal sulphites are not 
reducible — J H Krepelka The atomic weight of 
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arsenic (I The analysis of arsemo trichloride ) The 
mean value derived from thirteen determinations of 
the ratios AsCl, 3Ag and AsClj 3AgCl is As = 
74 936 ±0 001, if silver is taken as 107 88 and 
chlorme as 36 468 This figure agrees closely with 
that of Aston (74 934) derived from the mass spec 
trum — O Quadrat, T Korecky Complex organic 
compounds with alummium hydroxide 
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Biology for Young Children 

I T 18 sound educational practice for teachers to 
avail themselves of the innate interests and 
inclinations of their pupils, especially in the earliest 
stages of their training The millennium is not yet, 
but a little child may lead us towards its advent m 
the teaching of biology In a paper entitled ‘ The 
Biological Interests of Young Children”, recently 
published in The Forum of Education (vol 7, 
No d, and vol 8, No 1), Mrs Isaacs dcplorts 
the failure to link up the keenness evinced by 
little children in animal pets and in grow iiig plants 
with later biological interests , and gives an 
illuminating record of her experiences at the 
Malting House iSchool, f’ambrulge, with a group 
of children all of whom weie less than seven vears 
of age 

Mrs Isaacs maintains that an active, continuous, 
and cumulative interest in animal and plant life, 
but particularly in animal life , devdops easily and 
uninterruptedly out of the young child’s innate 
curiosity and pleasure in these things , jirov idccl 
(1) that their adult associates emancipate them- 
selves from prejudice and inadequate thinking as to 
the order in which plant and animal life should bo 
dealt with, and the range of facts acceptable to 
children of tender age, and valuable educationally , 
and (2) that the e hild’s actual direc tion of interest 
be followed, and heuristic help given Her records 
suggest strongly that children at this age are more 
actively and spontaneously interested in animals 
than in plants , that the animal interest is far more 
genuinely biological, plants being to the children 
little more than suitable gifts and decorations , 
that the facts of the life cycle in animals are more 
easily and directly observe'd and understood by the 
child, and thus that the animal interest is more 
easily sustained and naturally linked on to formal 
biological study 

To generalise from comparatively few examples 
IS, perhaps, rash, but Mrs Isaacs’ experience will be 
confirmed by many who have to do with young 
children , and her conclusions merit careful con- 
sideration by those responsible for the education 
both of little and of older children 

Another consideration that emerges from Mrs 
Isaacs’ paper may be termed a moral one There is 
in most children a ounous mixture of tenderness 
and cruelty towards animals , nor do the behaviour 
of carnivorous animals, and the apparent incon- 
sistencies of the adult population with regard to 
animal food, animal clothing, sport and the like, 
help to make clear to the child that cruelty is wrong, 
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and that respect is due to all forms of life It was 
found, however, at the Malting House School that 
‘ looking inside ’ some dead ammals, and hearing 
something of the functions of the organs exposed 
by dissection, so far from increasing the impulses 
to cruelty in children, had the reverse eflect 
The impulse to master and destroy was taken up 
into the aim of understanding a hving mechan 
ism not greatly differing from that of a human 
being 

By encouraging in the children any interest 
shown in the processes of life, a steadily humane 
outlook was achieved, and a sense of responsibility 
towards pets and towards animals in general 
awakened and enlivened The standard of positive 
morahty engendered by this method is of far more 
worth than the mere negative of not being un 
kind , and it expresses itself in eager interest 
in life histones, and sympathy with all animal 
activities 


Egyptian Mathematics 

TAe Mhitid Mathematical Papyrus British M usmm 
10057 and 10058 Photographic Facsimile, 
Hieroglyphic Transcription, Transliteration, Literal 
Translation, Free Translation, Mathematical Com- 
mentary, and Bibliography In 2 volumes Vol 1 
Free Translation and Commentary, by Arnold 
Buffum C'hace, with the assistance of Prof Henry 
Parker Manmng , Bibliography of Egyptian 
Mathematira, by Prof Ra3miond Clare Archibald 
Pp vii+210 Vol 2 Photographs, Transcnp 
tion. Transliteration, Literal Translation, by 
Arnold Buffum Chace, Ludlow Bull, and Prof 
Henry Parker Manning , Bibliography of Egyp 
turn and Babylonian Mathematics (Supplement), 
by Prof Raymond Clare Archibald , The 
Mathematical Leather Roll in the British Museum, 
by Stephen Randolph Kmgdon GlanviUe Pp 
XVI + 31 photographs + 109 plates + 12 + 8 
(Oberlin, Ohio Amencan Mathematical Associa- 
tioh, 1927-1929 ) 

W HEN Prof T Enc Feet’s handsome and m 
every respect admirable edition of the 
Rhmd Papyrus appeared m 1923, anyone who read 
it must have fett that we had at long last (nearly 
fifty years had passed since the publication of 
Eisenlohr’s edition) a defimtive translation and 
commentary, with all such detailed discussion of 
points arising on the’ text and its interpretation as 
would give Egyptologists and mathematicians, 
once for all, a sound basis for further researches on 
the subject The immediate effect of Prof Feet’s 
No 3166, Vol 126] 


pubhcation was to usher in an epoch of fresh mten- 
Mvo study of the pnnciples of Egyptian mathe- 
matics, which bids fair to put into the shade the 
work of those pioneers, like Montz Cantor and 
Hultsch, who first took the matter up after Eisen- 
lohr First Mr Battiscombe Gunn published m the 
Journal of Egyptian Archaeology for 1926 an in- 
valuable critical notice of Feet’s work oovenng 
fifteen pages of small print, in which he put forward 
many suggestions for improvements in the trans- 
lation of the text and the mathematical mterpreta 
tion , so important were these that, wherever 
Feet’s work is quoted by later writers, we almost 
mvanably find Mr Gunn also cited , the two are 
associated m a joint article in the Journal of 
Egyptian Archceology of November 1929 on four 
problems from the Moscow Papyrus, the publica- 
tion of which in full is expected at an early date 
But there has been equal activity abroad Import- 
ant papers have appeared m the last few years, 
notably those of O Neugebauer (1926), 0 Gillam 
(1927), and, last of all, Kurt Vogel in “ Die Grund 
lagen der agyptischen Arithmetik ” (1929), a book 
of 208 pages, which deals mainly with the table at 
the beginmng of the Rhmd, showing the decom- 
position, into a sum of submultiples, that is, frac 
tions with numerator umty, of the results of 
dividing 2 by each of the odd numbers 3, 6, 7 
up to 101, and which seems to be the most com 
prehensive work of all, since, in addition to the 
author’s own elaboration of his subject, it contains 
notices of all earher important contributions to 
the same 

As regards the text and translation of the Rhmd 
Papyrus, one would, on general pnnciples, have 
expected Feet’s edition to remam without a rival 
for, say, another fifty years Yet, within seven 
years of its pubhcation, we have before us 
another which surpasses it in scale and magnifi 
cenoe Feet’s edition contained, besides the valu 
able and comprehensive mtroduction extending to 
32 of the foho pages, and the translation and 
commentary combmed (covenng nearly 100 pages), 
a hieroglyphic transcnption of the text on 23 
plates, with another reproduemg the hiwatio text 
of the New York fragments In the present edition, 
Vol 1 contains (1) a full mtroduction on Egyp- 
tian anthmetio and geometry generally, on Egyp 
tian measures, and on the methods and aims of 
the Egyptian mathematician, with notes on the 
Egyptian calendar and chronology, then (2) a free 
translation and commentary suitable for the 
mathematician and the general reader, and (3) the 
first part (covering the period from 1706 to 1927) 
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of an extraordinarily valuable bibliography pre 
pared by Prof R C Archibald, of Brown Univer 
sity Ibe bibliography is not confined to works 
wholly devoted to the Papyrus, but includes 
numerous references to other mathematical, scien- 
tific, and Egyptological works, as well as popular 
papers and books, besides some of the literature 
of ancient Babyloman mathematics The bibho- 
graphy is enriched, in the case of the most im 
portant works mentioned, by very useful accounts 
of the contents of those works, their relation to 
one another, etc , it covers altogether (with indices) 
80 of the large pages , and it is continued in Vol 
2 by a supplement of 13 still larger pages dealing 
similarly with additional works issued down to 
1930 

Volume 2 contains (1) a photographic reproduc 
tion of the whole of the Rhind Papyrus, including 
the New York fragments, on a scale of five sixths 
of the original size (31 photographs) , (2), on the 
right hand pages following the photographs, a 
beautiful facsimile of the hieratic text (109 plates), 
in which are pnnted m red those portions of the 
text which are wntten in red ink in the onginal 
(Peet had in his edition distinguished the red ink 
portions by underhning or otherwise) , (3) a hiero 
glyphic transcription (based on that of Peet) 
winch is annexed to the corresponding hieratic text 
on each plate , (3), on the left hand pages opposite 
the facsimile plates, a transliteration of the text 
with a literal English translation mterhned with it 
In (2), (3), (4) the red mk portions of the onginal 
text are pnnted in red as in (1) Acconlmgly, as 
the editors point out, from the free translation of 
the first volume to the onginal hieratic writing 
four steps are provided, and the portions of the 
onginal text which were wntten in red appear m 
red in each of these steps In addition, the loft 
hand pages contain many notes (some of consider 
able length) on philolopcal questions, the mistakes 
of the senbe, and so on One wonders with what 
feehngs the worthy scribe Ahmes, Ahmose or 
A‘h mos^, who presumably •never dreamt of im- 
mortahty, would regard t^ superb setting given 
to his work after 3600-3600 years I 

The volumes, planned on this magmficent scale, 
owe their appearance to the imtiative of Dr Arnold 
Buffum Chace, who, while asking the Mathematical 
Association of America to undertake the pubhea 
tion, “ generously provided the means necessary 
to ensure its appearance in a form comjnensurate 
with its importance As compared with Prof 
Peet, the editors had of course the advantage of 
being able to use the valuable work done by Mr 
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Gunn and others as regards the text, and by other 
writers upon the content and the mathematical 
interpretation 

The effect of the new editions and the extensive 
hterature to which they have given nse is distinctly 
to put a higher value upon Egyptian mathematics 
than scholars were formerly inchned to assign to it 
At one time the Rhind Papyrus was classed by one 
school of thought as the notebook of a pupil, and 
not a very intelhgent one at that, m view of the 
numerous mistakes which disfigure it But the 
more it was studied, the more clear it became that 
there was distinct method in it, as well as a high 
degree of skill in calculation No doubt the prob- 
lems dealt with may seem to bo mostly practical 
rather than theoretical Yet there is more science 
in the treatise than appears at first sight Take 
first the table of decompositions of fractions which 
we should wnte as 2/n, where n is odd, into a sum of 
fractions with numerator umty (together with 2/3) 
for example, 1^3 = ^ 3^,, and j-, = ,V ’iIti tJs 

This table, together with the numerous cases of 
manipulation of fractions m the rest of the treatise, 
raises the whole question whether the Egyptian 
had any general conception of such a fraction as 
m/» where m is any integer less than n , and it is 
now clear that he had, although he had no means 
of writing down such a fraction, and had therefore 
regularly to transmute it into a sum of unit frac 
tions (with 2/3 in addition) before he could put it 
on paper The Egyptian regularly used, for adding 
together a number of his unit fractions, a process 
eqmvalent to that of reducing to a common de- 
nominator, although he uses no such term , in fact, 
he was able to mampulate fractions to any desired 
extent 

The importance of prefixing to the treatise the 
table of decompositions of fractions of the form 
2/(2n + 1) will be readily appreciated In Egyptian 
arithmetic direct multiphcation was hmited to 
multiphcation by 2 (rarely 10) at a time Hence 
the calculator would oontmually have to wnte 
dowfa the result of multiplying' a umt-fraction 
by 2 If the denominator was an even number 
this meant halving the denonunator, simply , but 
if it was odd, reference had to be made to the table , 
the reckoner would have, say, to multiply 3*3 by 2 
and he would refer to the table and wnte down 
T5 5 hr 

Again, if we consider the grouping of the prob- 
lems into classes such as (1) divisions of loaves, 
(2) ^u- calculations, (3) calculations of areas 
(of tnangies, rectangles, squares, trapezia, circles) 
and volumes of containers (parallelepipedal and 
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cylindrical), and the occurrence of questions about 
quantities or numbers in the abstract (for example, 
“ two thirds added and one-thurd [of the sum] taken 
away 10 remains [find the number] ”), oases of 
anthmetical progression and one ease of geometn 
cal progression, we cannot resist the conclusion that 
Egyptian mathematics had a theoretical as well 
as a practical side Though no theorems or rules 
are stated m general terms (only once does the 
Egyptian say, “ Do the same thing in any ex 
ample like this ”), they can be inferred from the 
definiteness of the procedure followed m the 
particular cases 

No account of Egjrptian mathematics is com 
plete without mention of the Moscow Pap 3 iru 8 
about to be published, which contains an applica- 
tion of the correct formula for the volume of a 
frustum of a pyramid on a square base, namely, 
\h{a* +ab +h*), where h is the height and a, h are 
the sides of the square base and the face opposite 
to it respectively The difficult question of how 
the Egyptian arrived at such a formula has already 
been the subject of discussion in published papers 
(for example, that of Peet and Gunn m November 
1929), and will no doubt evoke many more sugges 
tions as time goes on 

It 18 agreed that the Greeks were the first to 
conceive the idea of making arithmetic and geo- 
metry into sciences logically developed from a 
minimum number of admitted though indemon 
strable pnnoiplcs A suggestion has been some 
where made that, finding in ancient Egyptian and 
Babylonian documents many ready made solutions 
of comparatively difficult problems without a hint 
of any underlying theory or rules, the Greeks had 
to seek for such in order to understand the solu 
tions, and were therefore forced to try to lay down 
a scientific basis The suggestion is interesting, 
though, even if it were true, it would not m any 
way detract from the Greek achievement 

T L H 

Chemical Engineenngf Economics 

Etnfuhrung tn die tfteorefwcAe Witiachaftachemte 
Von Dr 'Budolf Koetschau Pp xii + 166 
(Dresden und Leipzig Theodor Steinkopff, 1929 ) 
12 gold marks 

C 1HEMICAL industry is based upon a synthesis 
^ of chemistry, engmeenng, and economics In 
the early days of chemical industry, each of these 
components was ^sentially empirical, both m out- 
look and method The formulation of the law of 
m^action and the phase rule marked the develop- 
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ment of chemistry into a quantitative science 
With the help of these great principles, it became 
possible to define precisely the conditions which 
determme the successful issue of a given chemi- 
cal reaction The art of chemistry became an 
exact science Engineering and economics also, 
each in its own field, gradually became more scien- 
tific 

The development of a set of physical and chemical 
reactions into a successful and profitable industrial 
undertaking is beset with numerous difiiculties 
which are not at first apparent to the chemist, the 
engineer, or the economist It is not until the 
undertaking is attempted that each reahses how 
limited IS the contribution that he can make to 
the common stock The process mugt operate 
efficiently , this calls for a knowledge of chemical 
engmeenng It must also operate profitably this 
depends upon the successful apphoation of the 
principles of economics 

When a successful laboratory investigation is 
being developed into a large scale industnal process, 
new and often formidable problems anse at almost 
every stage The minor difficulties connected with 
the storage and handling of large quantities of 
widely diverse materials can frequently be overcome 
successfully by the engineer with some assistance 
from the chemist The major difficulties are 
generally associated with the reaction itself Instead 
of controlling the reaction conditions for a kilogram 
of material in, say, a glass container in a well- 
equipped laboratory, it now becomes necessary to 
control with equal accuracy at every point the 
reaction conditions throughout a few tons of 
material It may be necessary to guard against 
slight local changes m teinjierature and pressure or 
in the composition of the materials Traces of 
impunties derived from some raw material or from 
the material of which the reaction vessel is made 
may vitiate the process or spoil the product It 
18 also necessary that as much of the product as 
possible must possess the right degree of chemical 
punty and must be in the most suitable physical 
condition 

These requirements provide problems in the 
design and operation of chemical plant which 
frequently are unfamiliar both to the chemist and 
the engineer The scrap heaps of our older chemical 
works bear witness to the empirical methods by 
which the chemist and engineer formerly strove to- 
gether to design the most suitable form of plant The 
chemist and the engmeer now know that mere co- 
operation IS not enough The problems of chemioal 
engineering must be investigated scientifically by 
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men who, having been trained in the principles of 
chemical engineenng, are able to understand the 
precise way in which the principles of both chemistry 
and engineenng are modified and extended by their 
common fusion in the melting pot of chemical 
industry 

The process, although efficient from the purely 
chemical engineenng point of view, has yet to be 
made profitable The operating conditions pre 
scnbed by the chemist and modified to meet the 
engmeering requirements of the process must now 
be further modified in accordance with economic 
requirements The site and size of the plant, the 
selection of raw materials, the working efficiency 
and the percentage yield, the degree of punty of 
the product and its physical condition, the rela 
tive importance of plant costs and labour charges, 
all these and man> other factors depend upon 
economic considerations When the final adjust 
ment of the working conditions has been made 
and all throe sets of conditions have been fused 
together, the final result, dejicnding as it does 
upon all of them but differing essentially from each, 
may be stated in terms of chemical engineenng 
economics 

The formulation of the underlying theory of this 
complex subject is the purpose of this little book, 
which we have read with great interest The 
author, with great industry and considerable in 
genuity, has attempted to co ordinate the under 
lying theones of chemistry, engineenng, and oco 
nomics in so far as they are related in chemical 
industry, with the object of providing a foundation 
upon which a rational theory and method of 
chemical engineering economu s may be developed 
An attempt is made to provide a suitable notation 
by means of which the different sets of factors may 
be expressed individually Their influence upon 
one another and the resulting effect of their com 
bined operation in any particular process may then 
be represented mathematically The book abounds 
in quotations from the wntings of German in 
dustnahsts and scientific wankers, and is mterosting 
m so far as it reflects the present trend of industnal 
thought m Germany It is a notable book, of m- 
terest both to the chemical engineer and the econom- 
ist It provides the basis of a method by which the 
designs and estimates of the chemical engmeer may 
be related to economic requirements The economist 
will find in it much that will help him to relate his 
soionce to th^ uijderlying chemical andj!|iemical en- 
gineering laetots which play an essential part m all 
industrial ohemtoal enterprise 

Von J2S3 


Trade Rivalry and World Peace. 

Amenca Conquers Britain a Record of Economic 
War By Ludwell Denny Pp xi+429 + xvi 
(London and New York Alfred A Knopf, 1930 ) 
12« 6d 

M r ludwell DENNY’S book is the most 
complete, well documented, and interesting 
account of Amencan and Bntish rivalry in trade 
and finanie that has yet appeared It deserves 
close study, especially by all believers in growing 
international friendship, because, although the facts 
it describes are all capable of pacific settlement, 
they contam much dangerous explosive material 
and have iii the past been treated far too carelessly 
They are also in large part of quite recent growth 
The author’s avowed theme is the economic 
victory of the United States It gives a spice to 
the book and will commend it to American readers 
who may follow breathlessly the story of the rise 
and penetration of a flood of Amencan capital all 
over the world ‘ Our weapons art money and 
machines But the other nations of the world want 
money and machines Our matenalisni, though 
not our power, is matched by thdirs That is why 
our conquest is so easy, so inevitable ” As to 
England, “ She is an over populated, dependent, 
exposed island As a major world Power, her davs 
are numbered ” 

One might remark, in passing, that this melan 
choly conclusion is not quite in keeping with the 
general thesis and the manifold and startling find- 
ings of the book From these we gather— and the 
author is constantly enforcing this conclusion — 
that the United States and Great Britain (meaning, 
of course, the whole British Commonwealth, so far 
as it acts as one) are waging a titanic combat for 
the mastery of the world They and we are m the 
foreground of the picture and the rest are almost 
nowhere If this be so, how can he at the same 
time represent Great Britain as fallen from the 
rank of ‘ major powOTS ’ ? Which are the other 
‘ major powers ’ which have taken her place ? 

This may, however, be considered rather as a 
debating point , it is the larger issues which call 
for most attention Looking at the facts rather 
from the world point of view, what stakes one 
most 18 the pervasion of the whole world by giant 
financial interests which are insistently acquiring 
and att^ptmg to control the matenals and means 
of hfb necessary for our modem oivihsation It is 
,,on this side that Mr Deiiny’s review is so enlighten- 
ing, and m one sense so disquieting We see 
rubbed, oil, chemicals, cables, radio communication, 
' " 2ol 
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&ir routes, shipping, being fought for and, so far as 
possible, monopolised by huge trusts and mergers 
m which from time to time nationalist animosities 
blaze out and national governments take a part, 
but which on the whole axe governed by financial 
considerations This would be the conclusion of 
any fair minded survey of the multitude of facts 
which Mr Denny presents, and he admits it him 
self in the sentence quoted above So far as 
Amenca has ‘ conquered ’ Britain, or any other 
part of the world, it is by virtue of her wealth, 
size, population, and collective resources, not by 
the exercise of any dehberately hostile act or m 
tention This is why the constantly warlike lan- 
guage and analogies of the author are to be depre 
cated Economic motives, no doubt, had some 
place in the War, but it would be a wild nus 
reading of history to regard them as the most 
important, and in the future a real war, ansing 
from the economic war ’ described in the book, is 
still less to be expected If anyone is inclined to 
think this a piece of ‘ facile optimism ’, he should 
remember that practically all the trusts and mergers 
have money from many nations, that the two 
leading rivals, Amenca and Great Britain, work 
Bide by side on many of them, and that the oil 
kings and rubber emperors, men like Sir Menn 
Deterding, are more and more international 
figures 

Still, the facts are extraordinarily interesting and 
serious, the more so because they are mostly of 
such recent date most of the developments 
described are post War But though the facts are 
so comphcated, two simple morals will be drawn 
by the plain, well-meaiung man The first, that 
it 18 not an unmixed evil that there should be 
some competition between the purveyors of oil and 
potash and rubber and tin, things that are m 
creasingly needed in a modern State That there 
should be an absolute monopoly would be quite 
mtolerable The second, that the spread of world- 
wide financial infiuences makes more and more 
urgent the strengthemng of a world authority 
superior to them — the I<eague of Nations and cog- 
nate bodies, r^ptesentmg and reconciling the 
mterest of all What the Umted States has done 
at h()me to curb the tyranny of trusts must be 
done internationally in so far as the trusts become 
strong enough to threaten the well-being not so 
much of nval governments but of the sttuggling 
consumers for whpm they exist Some of the 
great interests mentioned, aviation, for example, 
a^ radio, would seetp to be eminently suitable 
mr intomatKmal control, F. S. Marvin, 
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Human Speech. 

Humah Speech some Obaervatume, Expenmenta 
and Conduatons aa to the Nature, Ortgtn, Purpoee 
and poaatble Improvement of Human Speech 
By Sir Richard Paget, Baxt (International 
Library of Psychology, Philosophy and Scien- 
tific Method ) Pp XIV + 360 + 6 plates (Lon- 
don Kegan Paul and Co , Ltd , New York 
Harcourt, Brace and Co , 1930 ) 25$ net 

S IR RICHARD PAGET began his researches 
into the nature of human speech as foUous 
“ Being alone in London, confined to bed with a 
shght chiU, and disinclined to read, it occurred 
to me to try and listen to the whispered resonances 
of my own voice, as 1 had begun to do during the 
War ” He required no other apparatus than a 
pencil and paper, for, although without the gift 
of ‘ absolute pitch he can produce notes of 
812 and 966 vibrations per second by tapping 
his skull m certain places These he used as 
standards throughout his researches He listened 
with such intensity to his whispered vowels as 
to produce a feelmg of sickness Gradually the 
power to recogmse each resonance was ac 
quired The first product was a -chart of vowel 
resonances more complete than any hitherto pro 
duoed 

By adding plasticine, tubes of cardboard, glass 
and rubber, cork, clips, and other similar inexpen- 
sive means to his exponmental equipment, Sir 
Richard Paget was able to accumulate the material 
for three Royal Society papers, which earned the 
whole matter much beyond the point attained by 
previous investigators, and arc now recognised 
the world over as fundamental All the sounds 
of speech have been dealt with in the course of his 
work 

' Sound, hght, heat, magnetism and electricity ’ 
were the old pedagogic divisions of the science 
of physics the least of these, though named 
first by some freak of fortune, was sound Even 
the mveution of telephone and phonograph failed 
to attract more than a negligible proportion 
of students mto the domain of sound research 
War and peace, sound-ranging and talkies, have 
changed all that An army of investigatois 
equipped With apparatus of the highest refine- 
ment IB busy m Amenca Their results have 
confirmed those of @ir Biehard Paget We may 
be excused a ccatain pride and seathetic pleasure 
m the ^egant simplioity and genial intuition of 
our countryman, trply in the tradition 
nntave scientiSo^ gei^usvi^We dp 
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admit vioanous ascetio virtue in our financiers 
who leave our pioneer workers austerely devoid 
of the expensive equipment showered upon their 
colleagues abroad 

It would seem that, in many branches of in 
dustry those who hold the purse strings are 
Wilhng to plead safety first and rehnquish our 
pride of place in industrial invention They are 
willing to pay heavy tnbute to other countries 
particularly America and Germany for inven 
tions frequently based upon the pioneer work of 
Englishmen The situation would be less deplor 
able if the money subscribed by the pubhc to 
industnal undertakings were in fact always used 
with the maximum of economy and safety On 
the contrary it has recently been used especially 
m this particular field in so criminally careless 
a manner that no more is forthcoming at the 
present time 

We may expect that so fertile a mind capable 
of tackling a very old subject with proiligality 
of invention and economy of means will range a 
good deal farther than the mere setting down of 
the facts ascertained We are not disappointed 
bir Richard Paget s researches are foi him a 
means to an end — not bettor and brighter talkies 
but the improvement of language and speech 
based upon a full understanding of its mechanism 
and origin Speech is effected by movements 
of parts of the oral cavity which movements our 
""ears recognise even when the actual sounds 
transmitted to the ears as a result of them vary 
very much from time to time The oscillo 
graph record of a word as whispered voiced or 
sung by vanous people will be very different 
but the oral movements are essentially the 
same 

How do these movements anse ? The theory 
which Sir Richard Paget has made his own (though 
foreshadowed by others whose work is here referred 
to very fully) is as follows the movements were 
ongmally descnptive gestures, analogous to those 
made by the more visible' <fMtrte of the body in 
sign lanjguftge, which probably preceded speech 
These movements tend to anse along with sign 
language, qmte unconsciously, the schoolboy, 
pai^uUy striving to write neatly, follows his pen 
with his lips and tongue We see the gestures of 
sign language with our eyes, which fail us in the 
dark, but ure can see tke gestures of our oral 
Wity tnth am «aw hence the sup«no«ty of 
siiob getftures 

Thjto tibaory is tracked dht with Mdll, mgenuity, 
KJalil t nC^lluafii^tion. which luake this p<^ 
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of the book absorbmgly interesting The work 
of the only noteworthy and specific foremnner. 
Dr J Rae, is printed m full This is welcome 
for the original appeared only in a paper called 
The Polynesian published in Honolulu in 1862 
and hence is not very accessible though most 
entertaimng 

The value and scope of Sir Richard Paget s 
reseanhes confer upon the author every right to 
give us some advice as to how they may be turned 
to practical account Those in search of a com 
mercial proposition may consider the construe 
tioii of a talking automaton or robot which would 
have the greatest value for teaching purposes 
Teachers and students of elocution and singing 
will find abundant matter m the chapter on voice 
jiroduetion kiiiallj there is a strong plea for 
conscious effort towards the improvement of our 
language m evtiy respect— form grammar pro 
nunciation and orthography We are competent 
for the task now tliat we know so much about it 
physically and historically Ihc endeavours of 
devoted and enthusiastic people to popularise 
artificial languages for intei national communica 
tion seem destinwl to make little further progress, 
while English continues to sjiread rapidlv There 
(an bo little doubt that it will finally become the 
medium of international understanding and wo 
shall be doing a great work m making it as perfect 
an instrument as possible 

bir Richard Paget appeals in his work for 
the development of a centre for the study 
of the relations of thought and speech such 
a centre already exists as he points out in 
the Orthological Institute under the direction of 
Mr C K Ogden and is engaged in invt stigatmg 
these problems and in appRing the results to 
the simplification of English for practical inter 
national purposes Sir Richard Paget would have 
us go further with such pioneers and easting 
aside custom and tradition get down to funda 
mentals transform our language by conscious 
effort into a more efficient means of expression 
as well for the uses of art as for those of science 
and commerce 

The book is enriched with other valuable features 
— a discussion of notation, a mathematical ex 
position of the double resonator theory by Mr W 
E Beaton copious references, an adequate index 
AltoMther a worthy addition to the International 
libiwy of Psychology, Philosophy and Scientific 
Method, that bright stsr on the firmament of 
Bntiafi publishing enterprise 


H S H 
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Our Bookshelf. 

BecerU Advances in Preventive Medicine By Dr 
J P C Haslam With a chapter on the Vita- 
mins by Prof S J Cowell (The Recent 
Advances Senes ) Pp vui -t- 328 + 6 plates 
(London J and A Churchill, 1930 ) 12s 6d 
This volume of the senes descnbes ‘ recent advances ’ 
which are so modem that many of them might 
more aptly be said to constitute new departments 
of preventive medicine The space allotted to each 
subject IS so small that only a very condensed 
account can be given, but this is done without either 
obsounng the meaning or presenting an uninterest- 
ing catalogue of facts and theones The mne 
chapters which deal with different branches of 
hygiene contam information only acquu^ in the 
last five or ten years on subjects the very names 
and substances of which did not exist twenty years 
ago 

Since matter of such recent date has been chiefly 
selected for treatment, the more gradual advances 
in other departments have of necessity been omitted 
Dr Haslam has included a notice of the difficult 
problems of practical eugemcs and the various 
expenments which have recently been made He 
expounds the most diverse themes from infantile 
mortality and nursery homes to the methods of 
investigating the excessive mortality of com 
positors from consumption, and the means of 
acquinng active immunity to diphtheria and 
scarlet fever The causes and prevention of dental 
canes are well and judiciously discussed and the 
real knowledge gained clearly set out The effect 
of atmospheric conditions on health and their study 
by the use of the kata thermometer are interest- 
ingly discussed in 22 pages The effect of psycho 
logical and other personal oharactenstios on the 
incidence of industnal accidents is among the 
subjects considered in the survey Prof S J 
Cowell in 30 pages on vitamms gives a very lucid 
account of the rapid advance and definite know- 
ledge attamed m this still actively growing field of 
research 

The book affords not only a pleasant means of 
obtaimng a ghmpse of so much that has been learnt 
of late in preventive medicine, but also provides a 
very useful list of books and papers from which 
more detailed information on the separate subjects 
can- be obtained 

Modifications in Indian CvUwre ihrough Inventions 
and Loans By Erland Nordenskidld (Com- 
parative Ethm^aphical Studies, Vol 8 ) Pp j 
v + 256 (London Oxford Umversity Press, 

* 1930 ) 18< 6d net 

Baboh EKnAND KoBDXKSKidLD’s "Comparative 
Ethnographical Studies ’’ have confbrmed rather 
than won for him a standing as the foremost 
authority m the study of the Indians of Central 
and South America His latest volume m Hie 
kwies has an added value in that it is a much 
.desired contribution to the study of Hie ‘ diffusion ’ 
question , trhiob rehes uprai an examination of detail 
No 31«6, rot. 126] 


and not upon generalised conclusions Incident- 
ally and as a matter of secondary interest, several 
sections might serve as demonstrations of the 
method of technolomcal study 

Indian culture is here treated in various aspects 
The first section deals with Indian mvention and 
discovery in the pre Columbian period, one of the 
most significant pomts bemg an apparent readi 
ness to exmnment in the utilisation of natural 
products In a lengthy hst of such discovenes, 
maize, the sweet potato, mamoo, tobacco, coca, 
and cocoa are the most famihar Perhaps the 
most remarkable and sigmficant invention, how- 
ever, IS that of bronze, which, the author maintains, 
must be regarded as an element independent of 
the Old World This, however, is one only of a 
number of inventions which the author concludes 
must have arisen independently m the New and the 
Old Worlds In this connexion and m view of the 
discussion which has taken place on the origin of 
the Maya civilisation, it is remarkable that the 
Maya calendar and system of wnting have no exact 
parallels elsewhere 

As a whole, this volume is a valuable contnbu- 
tion to the study of a difficult problem It is 
only by such detailed studios as this that we are 
likely to amve at the truth It serves to demon 
strate that only a most exact companson of detail 
can afford a sound basis of argument Generahsed 
statements may appear to afford support for theory, 
but too often it vanishes when a more exacting 
search is made for correspondence in detail 

(1) Science and Mathematical Tables for Use m 

Schools Arranged by W F F Shearcroft and 
Denham Larrett Pp vi + 33 (London Sir 
Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd , 1920 ) 1« 

(2) Cambridge Five Figure Tables By F Q Hall 
and E K Rideal Pp via + 76 (Cambndge 
At the Umversity Press, 1929 ) 3s 6d 

(3) Seven Place Natural Trigonometrical Functions 
together with many Miscellaneous Tables and 
Appendices on the Adjustment of the Engineers 
Transit and Level, Area Computation, Vertical 
Curves, Simple Curves, and Determination of 
Latitude, Longitude, and Azimuth By Howard 
Chapin Ives Pp v-f222 (New York John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc , London Chapman and 
Hall, Ltd , 1929 ) 12s fid net 

(1) This is a clearly pnnted set of four figure 
tables of logarithms, antiloganthms, natural and 
logarithmic sines, cosmes and tangents, together 
with some formulm and physical constants 

(2) The main contents are loganthms of numbm 
from 1,000 to 9,999, natural and Ic^nthmio sines 
and tangents for ^h mmute of arc The tables 
are arranged on a novel and mtetesting principle 
The arguments are m desoendiii^ order of ma^- 
tude, so that each tabular entry is greater Hum the 
following one This arrangement faoihtates the 
formaHon of differences, since the numbers are m 
the most suitable position fi» subtraction The 
type is very Clear and well spaced 

(3) These seven nisbe tables give sDc natncal 

trigonometric fict each, minpift,# •m, 
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versed smes, external secants, chords, circular ares, 
and miscellaneous tables, formulse and appendices 
of interest mainly to surveyors and railway 
engineers It is rather difficult to see any reason 
for tabulating external secants (sec a: - 1) in a book 
which alrea^ contains a table of secants No 
differences are given, and this, together with the 
closeness of the printing, makes the tables some 
what difficult to use L M M T 

Fteld Book of Manne Fishes of the AtlarUtc Coast 
from Labrador to Texas , being a Short Degcnp 
tion of their Charctctenstica and Habits, with Keys 
for their Identifkation By Charles M Breder, jr 
(Putnam’s Nature Field ^oks ) Pp xxxviii + 
332 + 16 plates (New York and London 
G P Putnam’s Sons, 1929 ) 15« net 
This Uttle volume, more or less of pocket size, is 
designed primarily to meet the needs of the 
amateur outdoor naturalist, its mam purpose being 
to enable a worker with the minimum of technical 
knowledge qmckly and easily to identify any 

K ies of fish hkely to be found in the area treated 
author therefore begins by definmg what is 
meant by the term fish, and describes briefly their 
general manner of life A short chapter is devoted 
to descnptions of the vanous t 5 rpes of environment 
included in the region under survey, which extends 
from the cold boreal waters of Labrador through 
the temperate seas of the Atlantic seaboard of 
America down to the warm tropical waters of the 
Gulf of Mexico An offshore hmit has been set at 
the twenty five fathom line, and the brackish water 
zone marks the shoreward hmit up streams and 
estuaries The greater part of the book is devoted 
to analytical keys and descnptive matter Keys 
are given to enable the worker to place his fish 
successively in its correct order, family, genus, and 
species Further to facihtate identification, an 
outline drawing of nearly every species is given, 
with an appended short note on its range, habits, 
relative abundance, and average adult size 

There is a fairly comprehensive glossary of 
techmoal terms and a short bibhography 

Lecons sur la thiorie des tourbilUms Par Prof 
Heim Villat (Institut de mdcamque des fluides 
de rUmversit4de France ) Pp v + 300 (Pans 
Gauthier- Villars et Cie, 1930 ) 66 francs 
Pbof Vh-lat’s treatment of vortex motion has 
both the virtues and defects which are usually 
found in French treatises dn^mathematical physics 
The mathematical treatment is clear and logical, 
and presented m on attractive style On the 
other hand, although the lectures on which the 
book is based were delivered at an institute 
founded by the Ministry of Air, we have scarcely 
any reference to experimental data There is one 
oasis m the desert of mathematical symbols 
(p 80), where we read that a cyhnder moving in 
liquid is really found, m certain circumstances, to 
set up two se^es of vortices closely dUnforming to 
those calculated fay Bdnard With this exception, 
the book SttraestS that the author cares much for 
mathematics analysis and little, if at all, for real 
No 3165, VoL, 126] 


fluids However, if we accept his point of view, 
there can be no question as to the quahty of the 
work After an exposition of the classical results, 
we have a good account of more recent work, in 
p^icular that of BCnard, Synge, Rosenhead, 
Caldonazzo, Kiabouchinsky, and Lichtenstem The 
last chapter uses Oseen’s mtegral equation to dis- 
cuss vortices m a viscous fluid 

H T H P 

Opera By Richard Capell Pp 80 Libraries and 
Museums By Sir Frederic Kenyon Pp 79 
Banking By W W Pame Pp 80 (Bonn’s 
Sixpenny Library, Nos 99, 100, and 108 ) (Lon- 
don Ernest Benn, Ltd , 1930 ) 6d each 
Th» provision of inexpensive ‘ libraries ’ is not a 
new feature m England Prof Henry Morley long 
years ago edited a 9d hbrary of classical literature 
and a 3d hbrary of general hterature , in each case 
the volumes issued were standard works, mostly of 
earlier date than the miieteenth century The 
present hbrary proceeds upon a different basis, 
seeking individual authors to deal with some special 
subject Mr Capell m “ Opera ” has an interesting 
theme, which m the earher portion of the book is 
overloaded by a flamboyant style of wnting which 
detracts from the pleasure that a reader may expen- 
ence Sir Frederic Kenyon’s remarks upon libraries 
and museums are well worthy of attention, and his 
rapid survey of the centuries is alluring But he 
IS mistaken in stating that Merton College Library, 
Oxford, 18 a fifteenth century builrlmg, as it is 
fourteenth century Perhaps Mr Paine’s “ Bank- 
ing ” IS the most engaging of the books under notice , 
his treatment is masterly in its presentation — in 
a manner truly captivating — of what might easily 
prove dry as dust to the lay public P L M 

Horological Hints and Helps By F W Bntten 
(Lockwood’s Manuals ) Pp xi + 327 (London 
Crosby Lockwood and Son, 1930 ) 7s bd net 
This volume is addressed more to the young 
practitioner than to the novice, as it assumes a 
certain minimum of actual acquaintanceship with 
horology, in the absence of which the book would 
prove difficult to follow That the author is proud 
of bemg hiB father’s son is made pleasantly clear 
from the reference on the title page After dealing 
at sufficient length with general horolomcal work, 
the remainmg pages are distnbuted between 
watches and clocks That Mr Bntten under- 
stands his subject from the dial plate and hands 
down to the very least screw is abundantly evident, 
but the book is entirely lacking in any graces of 
hterary style It may be grantetl that know- 
ledge 18 the quahty to be preferred, but a work of 
art exhibits somethmg more than mere teohmque , 
in truth, the latter is better shown by concealment 
Hiere are numerous diagrams, and these would 
have been better had some idea of limiting dimen- 
Bionf been given, or had the amount of magnifica- 
tion been stated It would be difficult to select 
any one part of the book as being more valuable 
than*' any other, where all is so practical and 
lAMterly P L H. 
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Letters to the Editor 


optn%ona expreased by hta ^ 

can he undertake to return, nor to correepond unth 
the wntere of, rejected manuaenpta intended for thi* 
or any other part of Natceh No notice w taken 
of anonymoue commumcatwna ] 

Stark Effect in the Ultra>vlolet Spectrum of Neon. 

The ultra violet spectrum of neon consists of the 
lines belonging to the prmci^l senes of the arc 
spectnun and the lines of singly and doubly KMused 
neon To obtsm the Stark effect for these lines it is 
essential to increase the field strength for the lower 
members and the intensity for the higher members 
The spectrograph used was the Steinheil 0 O t 3 rpe 
The field stength was determined from helium lines 
It was found that sixty lines of the pnnoipal series 
are affected, and these practically molude the most 
important Imes As an illustration, the accompany 
ing photographs are reproduced (Fig 1) Most of 
these lines are deflected toward the negative side, but 
BIX of them are deflected toward the positive ^me 
of the higher members accompany the ad combination 
Imes, which m turn are sbghtly deflected m the same 
direction as the associated prmcipal senes Imes It is 
remarkable how these ad combmation lines appear 
As the figure illustrates, the ap Imes lose their mten 
sities almost abruptly at about the same field strength 
as the ad lines appear, so that they can be recognised 
only with caution The discontmuity of the intensity 
(that 18 , ap-ad) shifts toward the upper part of the 


change of sign (m the elaotneal deflection) at 1«, - 4pi 
and then regains the origmal positive sign as m in- 
creases (for Is, - + ) 

As regards the spectrum of ionised neon, it is a 
peculiar fact that the affected Imes are very weak 
m intensity at low electno fields, and disappear 
altogeUier in high 
fields, the optimum 
field being m the m- 
terval of 120 250 k v 
per cm The presence 
of hehum tends to re- 
duce the intensity of 
the ionised neon in 
general, but with 
these affected Imes it 
IS very decidedly so, 
for with hehum they 
totally disappear 
These Imes are de- 
flected to the positive 
side, and most of them 
accompany combma- 
tion lines at the more 
refrangible side, the 
deflections of which 


if 


/ 
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negative, the magnitude being nearly tw large 
as that of the associate Imes All the affected Imes 
are grouped m the range ^^2916 3123 The non 
combination lines were recorded by Bloch* but were 
not mvestigateil by the Brum * system The Imes 
considered by Brum are scarcely affected and they, 
too, disappear m high fields The effect on the doubly 
ionised neon is imcertam at present 

Both groups of the affected 
lines are only slightly polarised 
Details will be pubbshed in the 
Scientific Papers of this Institute 
Yoseio Ishida 
Institute of Physical and 
Chemical Besearoh, 

Tokyo, Japan 

E Bloch, and O Mludlo 
I, vol 180, Ko 10 p 131 , 
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spectrum with mcrease of the maximum field strength 
as expected (the field strength bemg distributed m the 
same spectral length, the pomt oorrespondmg to the 
same field strengte would shift toward the u{q>er part 
as the maximum field is mcreased) Another r«B^- 
able feature is that Pashen's 1«, - mp, senes suffers a 
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Stability in Soap Films 
Soap films exhibit a stability 
(permanence and mechanical 
strength) which is without par- 
allel m films of water or other 
pure bquids which contract al- 
most instantaneously to sphencal 
droplets under the influence of 
surface t^ision In a letter to 
Natobe of May 31, p 815, Mr 
Green attributes this stabihty 
to " stratifications almost 

the whole 
nisdtreotly 
opposed to the view, now widely 
held, that soap films have a ‘ sand- 
wich ’ Btruoture, as I have oalled 
tt{/ P%s (7ite»».,84,2fl3f 1030), 
that 18 , that they oonsist of a pair 
of surface layers adsorbed at the hquid/aw mtenaoe 
and enolosing a layer of hquid, ideotioal in cdmposi- 
tion with i^e ohamiel of liqmd around the boundary 
of the film a*»d ite rigid support (oftwi called the 
Gibbs’ nng) and with the s^tiaii from whk* th? 
film Was made In reply to Mr. Green*? oontenfaons. 
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there is no evidence that soap films have greater 
stability than is to be expected from the sandwich 
structure There is no reason to suppose that any 
degree of strength would result from the structure 
suggested by him, nor that such a structure exists 
except in abnormal and rare cases The evidence for 
these opinions is as follows 

1 The number of bimolecular stratifications — of 
molecules of molecular weight 300 and occupying an 
area of 20 A U sq — which could be formed in a film 
1000 MM thick of 5 per cent soap solution is only 10 
That IS, the stratifications would be some 1 00 mm apart 
It IS useless to postulate " powerful but labile forces ” 
to act over these distances , and the figures show that 
no close packed arr^ngemefU of moleoulee tn the tnfmor 
of a soap film can account for enhanced mechantoal 
strength In any event, the thinning of a film which 
had such a structure would seem to require the 
destruction of the structure which is being suggested 
as essential for its oontmued existence ! The con 
elusion that " the disruptive action of surface tension 
IS overpowered by structural cohesivenesa ” takes no 
account of the origm of surface tension and its mechan 
ism Disruption occurs imder its infiuence when soap 
molecules are being pulled (by molecular attraction) 
from the surface layer into the mtenor at a faster rate 
than they can be replaced 

1 explain the checking of this disruptive tendency 
of surface tension by 

(а) The lateral cohesion of the oriented molecules 

of the surface layers of the ‘ sandwich ’ 

(б) The presence of a reserve of adsorbed solute just 

beneath the surface layer and ready to fill any 
vacant places tn it 

It 18 obvious that the “ powerful but labile ” forces 
postulated by Mr Green as acting between his strati 
fioations must be an mward pull on the surface layer 
additional to surface tension, and therefore a serious 
source of weakness and not of stability at all 

2 There w no evidence that atratxfication of the 
interior of a soap film is of general occurrence The 
term ‘ stratification ’ when ^plied to soap films has 
a definite significance (see Perrm, AnnolM de Phye 
(9), 10, 165 . 1918 P V Wells, loo cit (9), 16, 
79 , 1921 Also Lawrence, " Soap Films ”, p 68 , 
1929) The sharp boiuidaries of coloured bubbles 
cannot be mterpreted m this way, smee the steps up 
in thickness are from 12 to 20 times that of the 
bimolecular layer The suggestion that these dis 
contmuities result from aggregation of the molecules 
under the perfectly quiet experimental conditions 
Ignores the fact that such conditions do not mean 
a cessation of the kinetic motions of the molecules in 

uestion It IS more likely that these boundaries are 
ue to colloidal soap threads which may well be 
responsible also for the persistence of mequalities of 
thiokness, smoe their long flexible form will enable 
them to act as boundaries retarding free mixing 

3 SUntificatvm of soap films containing a fiuorescent 
substance IS the formation o/a new phase We have no 
xigfat to regard the mtenor of the soap film as in any 
way different from the solution of which it was once a 
part, unless some d^imte change can be shown to have 
acewred. No attempt has be^ made to explam the 
mechanism of stratification As we have already 
seen, a film 1000 mm thick of S per cent soap solution 
can only yirfd 10 bimolecular layers , hence the 
maximum thickness of the resultant stratified film 
from one of this thickness should be 42 mm (or leas) 
Actually, l^owever, bn^tly oefiourefi stratifications 
mil be observed 10 or pxore> times as thiak The extra 
solute comes from the Gibbs' nngend its extrusion is 
clear {see frontsspieoe of ‘‘ Soap frlms ”) It appears 
that, 'oodet the influence of light upon a soap film I 
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oontammg a fluorescent substance, molecules of soap 
separate at the face nearer to the source of illumina- 
tion , these then link up with the surface layer of 
molecules, already oriented there, to form a bimoleou 
lar layer, the molecules bemg associated by their 
carboxyl extremities and ther^ore no longer soluble 
nor surfiMie active Fresh solute will therefore bo 
adsorbed, but only to be transformed in turn until 
the supply from the Gibbs’ ring is exhausted The 
process is quite similar to the formation of Grandjean’s 
terraces of hqiud crystalline substances on an initially 
oriented layer of molecules I have not the space to 
go further into the matter — how, for example, the 
fluorescem can brmg about this change — ^but there is 
no doubt that we are dealing with the formation of a 
now phase It is, in fact, a crystallisation I may 
add that a completely stratified film of the sort dis 
covered by Perrm, in which the stratifications are 
close together and not separated by large distance as 
Mr Green’s hypothotioal ones are, has a mechanical 
strength apparently vastly inferior to that of a liquid 
film 

This explanation of the r61e of the Gibbs’ rmg, 
coupled with the fact that all the stratified films 
hitherto studied have been very small ones, shows 
that Mr Green’s suggestion that the ‘ stratifications ’ 
in large bubbles are due to the absence of disturbance 
from the Gibbs’ rmg is another argument agamst their 
being true stratifications at all ~ 

4 There is the final possibility of the ocourrenco 
of flakes in colloidal solution so that their presence m 
a soap film would not mvolve the formation of a new 
phase This, however, seems quite remote, since the 
characteristic form of the colloid particle m all soap 
solutions 18 the long thread , possibly the zigzag form 
and absence of radial symmetry of the molecule oham 
18 the reason why colloidal lamellee do not exist On 
the other hand, where soap separates from molecular 
dispersion by association of the carboxyl groups, the 
resultant form is always lamellar (Darke, MoBam, 
and Salmon, Proc Roy Soc , A, 98, 396 , 1921 
Also Lawrence, KoU Zevt , 60, 12, 1030) It is clear 
then that the ordinary soap solution contains no strati 
ficatwns and that they only appear as a new phase 

I have no space to discuss blaokemng as the forma 
tion of a new phase, but I hope to deal with this and 
the whole question of the thinnmg of coloured films 
and to give an explanation of the hitherto mexplioable 
sharpness of the black boundary in a future publication 
A S C Lawbence 

Laboratory of Physical Chemistry, 

Cambridge, June 8 


'The Striated Discharge 

It is well known that the stnation sepaiation m 
the electrical discharge m gases vanes with the radius 
of the discharge tube and the pressure of the gas 
Tbe exact relation between Uiese factors was first 
investigated by Wehner {Ann der Phys , 82, p 49 , 
1910), who gave as a result of exjieriments with hydro 
gen and nitrogen the relation 

where S is the stnation separation in mm , r the radius 
of the tube in mm , and P the pressure of the gas m 
mm of meroiuy C was a constant for both gases 
with a value of approximately 2, and m a constant 
whi^ varied with the nature of the gas For hydrogen, 
63, and for mtiogen, m = 0 32 Further expen 
meats were earned out, by Neubert (Ann der Pays , 
48 , p 1464 , 19lS), in which he used hydrogen free 
from ahy impunties and found the same law to hold 
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The results of a series of expenments by us on the 
same topic, using different gases, have led to a modified 
form of the Wehner-Ooldstein law In these experi 
ments a set of five discharge tubes was arreoged so 
that the tubes were all connected m series Each tube 
had plane aluminium electrodes nearly fillmg the 
cross section of the tube The internal radii were 
approximately 1 4, 2 6, 4 0, 0 3, and 6 5 cm r^ 
gjeetively, and the tub^ were all about 78 cm long 
The cuixent density was kept the same in each tube 



and VignoUes direct current generator was us^ as a 
source of current The gases were pure except for 
contamination with mercury vapour from the McLeod 
gauge and from the mercury diffusion pump which 
was used to exhaust the system The hve tubes were 
then all filled with the same gas at the same pressure 
The results of experiments with hydrogen, oxygen, 
helium, and neon indicate that the law for the vsiiation 
of stnation separation with the radius of the tube is 
given by 

8=A + C r- 

where A and O are arbitrary constants depending upon 
the nature of the gas A typical set of results for these 
gases is shown in the accompanying diagrsun (Fig 1), 
where log (iS - A ) is plotted as ordinates and log r as 
abaoisSte The value of the pressure P was constant 
but different for each gas For hydrogen A is zero, 
thus agreeing with Neubert’s result 'ne values of n 
and C appear also to depend upon the amount of 
mercury vapour present The current density in each 
case was 0 28milliamp /cm *, and the equations giving 
stoiation sepaiation for each gas for the pressures 
used are given in the following table 


Oat. 

Brewun In 

Strlstlos SepstsUon S In 
Tenns Mdlos Tabs 

Hydrogen 

0 21 

126r»*» 

Neon 

Oxygen 

Helnnn 

0 16 

007 

s-096 + 1 lr*> 

2 + 048r‘** 

0 61 

««16 +018f** 


An mteresting investigation by Prof John Zeleny 
on the variation of stnation separation with pressure 
has just appeared m the Journal of the Franklin Imii- 
tuU for May In our expenments the pressure was 
kept constant, but the same law appears to hold for 
different pressures For example, in the case of helium 
the equations for the different pressures were found to 
be as follows 

StrUtlon Sepaistlon in mm 

0 38 «-15+065r»* 

068 «=.16+064ri‘ 

0 67 »=1 4+023r‘* 

.A full account of this investigation, will appear later, 
'and further experiments will be done with tubes free 
from mercury vapour D A Ke\s 

J F Heabd 

Macdonald Physics Laboratory, 

McGill Umversity, May 10 


MorUUty amongst Plants and its Bearing on 
Natural Selection 

Thb interest for the theory of natural selection of 
the researches on the mortality of seedlings reported 
by Dr E J Salisbury (Natubb, May 31) is so great, 
as IS, m all its aspects, the development of a quantita- 
tive ecological technique, that it seems important not 
to allow uie mterpretation of the new observational 
material to be prejudiceil by the use of an argument 
which contains a concealed fallacy This argument 
could not be more bnefly stated than in Dr Salisbury’s 
words, “ The mortality and therefore the operation 
of natural selection is almost entirely confined to the 
juvenile stages of development ” 

It may be recalled that this same argument was 
used by Wallace as a reason for rejecting the applica- 
tion of the theory of sexual selection to huttorfiies 
(“ Darwmism ”, p 296) ‘‘ In butterflies the weeding 

out by natural selection takes place to an enormous 
extent m the egg, larva, and pupa states , and per- 
haps not more than one in a hundred of the eggs laid 
produces a perfect insect which lives to breed Here, 
then, the impotence of female selection, if it exists, 
must be complete ” Wallace, however, did not 
apply this argument to a second case to which evi- 
dently it IS equally applicable, for he has no hesitation 
in advocatmg the development of proteoHvf colora- 
tion by the natural selection of adult butterflies 
(»6td,p 207) 

I believe the most useful step m examining the 
nature of this fallacy is to realise that, when mortality 
18 heavy, immature forms of different ages are not of 
e<|ual value, m the purely objective sense that they 
wul not be equally represented m the anoestry of 
future generations Knowing the rates of death and 
reproduction at all ages, it is possible to calculate the 
reproductive value, in this sense, at each age, and the 
course of this function for ages prior to the commence- 
ment of reproduction, is, in a stationary population, 
easily seen to be inversely proportional to the munber 
living at each age If, therefore, startmg from the 
seeil, we have three stages of development. A, B, and 
C, to which 1 m 10, 1 m 100, and 1 m 1000 seeds actu- 
ally attam, single mdtviduals at these stages will be 
worth, m respect of their probable oonti^ution to 
future generations, just 10, 100, and 1000 times re- 
s^tively as much as the newly shed seed is worth 
■The selective elimination of eertam individuals at 
stage C 18 for this reason as effeotive m modifymg the 
genetic constitution of Hie species as the seleoteve 
elimination of 10 timee aa many individuals at stage 
B, or of 100 times as many at st^ A, or of IQOO seeds 
m their mitial condition 
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The concept of reproductive value seems to pro 
vide a powerful method of resolving many of the 
^radoxes which have arisen in Darwmian discussions 
It 18 easy by its means to show m what circumstances, 
and for what reasons, such widespres^l assumptions 
as that the death rate is a more important selective 
agency than the birth rate , or that selection is most 
intense at times when the death rate is highest may 
be m fact very far from true The prospect of deter 
mming the vital statistics of wild populations, with 
suffloient accuracy to establish the relative values of 
different stages of development, is one of the most 
attractive features of the quantitative method in 
these Helds R A hisHER 

Kothamsted Experimental Station, 

Harpenden, Herts, 

June 2 

Thf intcrestuig and valuable letter of Prof Salisbury 
on the subject of “ Mortality amongst Plants and its 
Bearmg on Natural Selection ”, which ajijiearetl m 
Nature of May 31, cannot be allowed to pass with 
out comment, as the issues which it raises are 
fundamental Prof Salisbury finds that amongst 
plants it IS m the seedling stage that the luitit aie 
eliminated and that there is no evidence that little 
peculiarities of form which are manifested only in the 
adult condition have any bearing on survival at all 
What determines the survival of a seeilling is its 
mgour oj growth not peculiaiitics of its rnorjihology 
Prof Sahsbury does not touch on the causes of those 
differences m vigour, and doubtless m every particular 
laae a special mveatigatiori would be reijuired to 
determine them 

My purpose m wntmg this letter is to direct atten 
tion to the fact that similar differences m vigour 
are to be seen in the eggs of animals anil that some 
light has boon thrown on the cuusos of these differ 
ences 

In a recent paper (“ General Physiology of Develop 
ment of Simple Ascidiaiis ”, P/uJ Trans Hoy Soc , 
Senes B, vol 218, 1930), Mr N J Borrill, lecturer 
in comparative physiology in McGill University, 
desenbes inter alia his investigations into the causes of 
the differences of vigour among asiidiau tadpoles 
He finds that these are referable to the length of time 
that the eggs remain in the oviduct and the toxicity 
of the oveducal flmd 

Thus natural selection only weeds out the feeble 
and diseased and by no stretch of the imagination 
can be regarded as capable of giving rise to anything 
new 

In conclusion, I may mention a typical experience 
which we ourselves have experienced in the zoological 
laboratory of the Imperial College of Science this year 
On two occasions we have had sent to us from Ply 
mouth living Echinus milians On both occasions 
the animals arrived ahve, and males with active sperm 
and females with ripe eggs were found among them 
On the second occasion we received the specimens 
withm fifteen hours of their leaving Plymouth, and 
from them we have raised three vigorous cultures of 
exceptionally healthy larvse On the first occasion, 
however, through an error on the part of the G W R 
officials, thirty six hours elapsed before the specimens 
reached us The eg^, though apparently normal, 
reacted fe^ly to ferShsation and admitted numerous 
spermatozoa, with the result that the vast majority had 
cytolysed by next morning A few apparently normal 

l^te were produced, but these all dieoff m about a 
week for no obvious reason but feeblefiess of con 
stitution E W MacBridb 

43 Elm Park Gardens, 

Chelsea, London, S W., June 6 
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The Thermo-Electric Properties of Ferromagnetics. 

It has long been known that there ore peculiarities in 
the thermo elootnc power curves of the ferromagnetic 
metals Fairly recently Dorfman, Jaanus, and Kikoin 
[Zeits fur Phys , 54, 277 , 1929) have measured care 
fully the thermo electric power of mckel against 
platinum over a range of temperatures m the neigh 
bourhood of the Cuno point of nickel The variation 
IS such as to indicate a fairly sudden change in the 
‘ siiecifio heat of electricity * for mckel at tne Cune 
point The magmtude of the change m the specific 
heat per electron, AO,, is of the same order as the 
change in the specific heat per atom, AG,, determined 
m the usual way I rom this point it was concluded 
that the magnetic ‘ carrieis ’ could be identified with 
the condiK tion electrons, although this does not fit in 
with othei evidence 

For some time I have suspected that the sign of 
AC, was given mcorret tly, but the trickiness of signs 
IS such that I have felt doubtful about my own con 
elusions I have, however, recently had a letter from 
Dr Dorfman (dated May 16) in which he tells me that 
a mistake was made in his paper The magnitude of 
AC, was given correctly, but the signs of AC, and 
AC, aie opposite This renders the previous con 
elusions iintenalile So far as 1 know no explanation 
has been given of the modified lesiilt, of winch I would 
like to suggest a tentative interpietation 

boi appioxiniale pin poses, the specific heat of elec 
till ity per election, C„ may be dohned as the change 
m specific heat of tho imtal due to the addition of one 
eh'ctron Tho suggestion I wish to put foiwaid is that 
the lelatiun of the change in C, in passing through tho 
t'urie point to tho change in the atomic heat, C„ 
depends on the uiiiiibei of i U ctioris required per atom 
to oonveit the substance from a fenoiriagnetic to a 
non feiromagnetic state, in whic li th< re is no additional 
magnetic ’ specific heat If one election jier atom is 
locpiiioil, AC, should be t (jiial and opposite to AC'o 
More generally, if n elections are necessary, the rela 
tion would bo 

nAC',=- AC. 

Dolfman’s lesulls give for n the value 0 78 for mckel 
If the nickel atoms were converted into copper like 
ions, the assembly would be non ferioinagiietii. Tin 
result suggests, m agreement with othtr c\ idencc, that 
less than one electron ptr atom is lequireil to pioduco 
a non feiromagnetic state Moieovor if this inter 
iretation is on tho right lines, it inihcales that the 
eriomagnotic propoitios of nicktl arc to bo traced to 
a deficiency ot okitrons fiorn lomplcte gioups rather 
than to ail excess of electrons 

This brief outline will probably be sufficient to indi 
cate the geneial nature of the suggested interpretation 
of Dorfman’s expciimental losults 

Edmund C .Stonpk 

Physics Department, 

University of Leeds, 

May 26 


Multiple Spermatozoa and the Chromosome 
Hypothesis of Heredity 

In 1928 I published (Annals of the Natal Museum, 
vol 6, pt 1) a short account of some observations 
indicating the production of more than one spermato 
zoon fiom a sjicrmatid iii the case of two Natal 
spiiiers, Evarcha natalensis smd Saitis letghi The 
eonclusions then arrived at have now been confirmed 
by a more detailed examination of the spermiogenesis 
of an. unnamed siiecies of Evarcha 

The facts would seem to have considerable interest 
tn their bearing on the hypothesis that hereditary 
ScS 
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characters are transmitted by specific particles of 
chromatin incorporated m the chromosomes at 
defimte sites 

Very briefly to summanse the observations, wo 
have, m the accompanying figure, 1, lobule of sfierroa 
tide , 2, nuclei enlarge into spindle shaped bodies , 
3, spindles elongate into weakly basophil cords with 
sinuous outlines and showing the vanishing karyo 
some 4, spermatic cords or straps become vacuo 
lated m a longitudinal line and ultimately divide into 
two , 6, the members of each pair of cords condense 
into threads of intensely basophil chromatin , 6, a 



pair of threads separating from each other and be 
coming spirally curved , 7, shnnkage of spermato 
zoon , 8, 9, formation of capsule Thus a lobule 
pioduoes about twice as many spermatozoa as 
speimatids 

The longitudinal splitting of the cords is far from 
being a regular process , sometimes it is not in the 
mid axis, and one member of the pair (5) is thm (a) 
and the othei thick (6), while at other times the two 
members may be more oi less similar to each other 
(c, d) In this connexion it must bo addoil that m the 
genus kmtia there is a strong evidence that three, 
or e\en more, spennatic thieads may arise from a 
single spermatic strap All the chromatin threads, 
whether lelatively thick or thin, appear to form 
perfectly noimal sfiermatozoa 

E rom the very exacting nature of tho chromosome 
hypothesis with tho emgmatical gents atrangetl in 
serial eider along the chromosomes, it would seem to 
be essential that the spennatic cords should split with 
mathematical accuracy into identical halves, but the 
processes outlined above are altogether inconsistent 
with any groat precision in the subdivision of the 
chromatin substance m the formation of the spermato 

A detailed account of the obsei-vations will be 
published shoitly, and m the meantime, gi anting 
then validity, it would be very interesting to hear 
how it 18 pioposed to reconcile them with the current 
chromosome nypothosis of heredity 

Ernest Warren 
Natal Museum, Pietermaritzburg 


Silicon Transformer Steel Reeldue 
In lus book “ Apphed X Rays ” Dr G L Clark 
publishes some very mterestmg photographs showing 
the connexion between the ma^etio hysteresis loss 
and the gram size of 4 per cent silicon steels He 
takes the OTam size to be inversely proportional to the 
number of spots produced under given conditions on 
a Laue photograph, and quotes a formula oonnectmg 
this number with the magnetic hysteresis loss of the 
steel The fewer the Laue spots, tho less is the 
hysteresis loss 

Dr G Shearer, Mr C Wamwnght, and myself 
some time ago obtained Laue photographs of samples 
of 4 per cent silicon transformer steels of different 
hysteresis loss which showed httie difference m the 
number of diffraction spots, and what difference was 
to be observed tended to bo contiadiotory to the 
No 3166, Voi 126] 


above generahsation Further, no appreciable trace 
of orientation, which might have accounted for the 
anomaly, was found 

Whilst the gram size must always be large for a 
steel of small hysteresis loss, it would appear that for 
closer companson of magnetic value the straight- 
forward interpretation of the Laue photographs can 
be misleading, and that other factors must be mvolved 

Such a factor is suggested by the following pre- 
liminary account of an observation made m the course 
of a recent X ray study of steel residues, obtained by 
the method of Arnold and Read, m which the iron is 
removed by electrolytic dissolution The residues of 
SIX samples of silicon transformer steels, which, exam- 
ined by the Clark method, gave anomalous indica 
tions of hysteresis loss, were investigated Three of 
these steels were good m that their hysteresis losses, 
measured at a maximum flux density of 10,000 lines 
per sq cm were only 1 19, 1 16, and 1 19 watts per 
kilogram respectively The other three were relatively 
bail with hysteresis losses of 1 78, 1 90, and 2 28 watts 
per kilogram respectively It was found that the 
residues of the bail steels gave a spectrum which was 
purely that of cementite, Fe,C On the other hand, 
two of the good steel residues were amorphous, show- 
ing no diffraction pattern whatsoever, and itbe third 
gave only a few weak lines of some substance which 
was not cementite 

It IS suggested, then, that a difference like this will 
correspond to a difference in the value of the steel 
1 have already shown that the state of subilivision of 
the carbide residues of steels is generally the same as 
the state of subdivision of the carbides when m the 
steel Itself, so that the differences in aggregation of 
the particles observed by means of the X ray photo 
graphs of the silicon steel residues will correspond to 
similar differences among the carbides whilst m the 
steel It is hoiied soon to pursue the matter fuither 
W A Wood 

Physics Department, 

National Physical Laboratory, 

Teddmgton, May 29 

Transmission of Potato Leaf- Roll 

In the course of experiments on potato leaf ixill in 
progress at this College, proof has been foimd that 
Myzm ctrfumflexua (Buckton) is an efficient tians 
mitter of this disease There is also some evidence 
that another aphis, Macrosiphum gei (Koch), can 
transmit leaf roll feebly, but a definite opinion must 
await the completion of notes on the apiiearance of 
the progeny of infested plants 

Myzua cvrcumflexue, with us, has proved to be almost 
as reliable a transmitter as Myzue pei-aicce (Sulz), but 
there is a curious lag m the development of symptoms 
when tho former aphis is used, so that plants infected 
with leaf loll by means of M nrcumfiexua will still be 
in the ‘ pnmary ’ stage when those infected by M 
peratcae show rolling in lower as well as upper leaves 
Apart from the £fferenoe in the rate at which 
symptoms develop in infected plants, there is httie to 
choose between the two species m their efficiency as 
transmitters 

Tho discovery is of interest in several directions It 
corrects the growing tendency amongst plant virus 
workers to regard the relation of M peratcce to leaf- 
roll transmission as specific and unique At the same 
time, the difference m the response of a plant accord- 
ing to the speciee of aphis by which the inoculum is 
earned will tend to concentrate attention on the pre- 
cise r61e played by the insect m virus transmisnon. 
1 have been unable to find any record of the occur- 
renoe of M cvrcumJUxuM on field potatoes in this 
country, so that, even if it does oooasionally visit the 
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potato crop it is unlikely to be of much imiioTtance as 
a field transmitter of virus diseases in most seasons and 
most localities On the other hand, it has been re 
corded on Hordeum, Avena, and Tnfohum pratense 
under field conditions, and this fact should be taken 
into account by workers who are attempting to mam 
tain healthy stocks of potatoes in the field by isolating 
them m cereal crops oi by intervening meadow land 
Theobald found it m great abundant e out of doors m 
May, and tpiotos Laing as saying that the species breeds 
quite readily outdoor m hud summer Under glass 
house conditions it feeds voraciously on potato — 
whether sprouts, stem or loaves, and, with us, it has 
proved more prolific than either M peratcce or Macro 
stphum get on potato 

Those facts and the ease with which the apteious 
viviparous female can be distinguished from other 
potato feeding aphides make it a valuable spec les with 
which to work on virus transmission Most of my 
work with aphis vectors has been oatried out during 
the winter and sprmg months, and it is conceivable 
that siimmei generations of some spocaos of aphides 
might vary m the efficiency with which they will 
transmit virus diseases May not this be a partial 
explanation of the negative results roc onled by some 
workers when using species other than M peraica f 
T Whiikhead 

Univeisity College of North Wales, 

Bangor, Juno 16 

A Relation between the Continuous and the 
Many>blned Spectra of Hydrogen 

Recent investigations on the continuous ond the 
many lined spec^tra of hydrogen seem to show that 
there is some relation between the origin of the con 
tmuous spectrum and the electronic states of the term 
systems of the spectra of the hydiogen molec ule Wo 
have often observed in our experiments that although 
the intensity of the continuous spectrum seems (]uite 
independent of the intensity of the atomic lines, 
certain band gioiips of the manydiried spec trurn m the 
whole legion of the visible are often strong when the 
continuous spectrum is intense In an ordinary dis 
charge tube, for example, this continuous spectrum is 
produced with strong intensity at high firessure 
(6 8 cm of mercury), and is accompanied by the band 
groups of the triplet system of the hydrogen molecule 
in greater intensity than the other many lined 
spectrum According to our observations, most of 
them are classified us the transitions 2 ■’i 3*11, 

(Fulcher bands) and 2 *S - 4 *11 

According to the mterpretation of J G Winansand 
R C G Stueckelberg {Proc Nat Acad bet , 14, 867 , 
1928), this contmuous spectrum originates in the 
transition from any one of the excited triplet levels to 
the unquantised groimd state (l*i) of this system 
Thus the above expenmental fact suggests one relation 
between the contmuous spectrum and the many lined 
spectrum of hydrogen anil seems to favour the view of 
Wmans and Stueckelberg After further experiments 
the results will be pubh^ed elsewhere in detail 

Y Hukumoto 

The Physical Institute, 

Imperial University, Sendai, 

Japan, May 3 

SUlceoua Sheila of Protozoa 

It is of course well known that some Protozoa (as 
Radiolana and Jleliozoa) have the hard p^rts siliceous, 
while others (as Foramimfera) have them calcareous 
Sponges show analogous groups In 1911,* when dis 
cussing the freshwater genua QuadrtdeUa (Rhizopoda), 
I remarked • “ In his recently published (1911) paper 
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on the Rhizopods of the Bntish Antarctic Expedition, 
Penard calls attention to the cunous fact that while 
the square plates of Q symmetrica are siliceous, those 
of Q irre.gtdart9 (Archer) are calcaieous, and will 
dissolve in hot concentrated sulphuric acid He there 
fore inclines to agree with Awennzew that the two 
animals are leally genencally distinct, and represent 
a case of convergent evolution ” I'here has just been 
published a very intei esting paper by Heron Allen and 
Earland • in which they desenbo a new genus {MiUam 
rntna) of Foramimfera with a siliceous test, repiesented 
by five species in the Antari tic But, m 1914, Chap 
man dealt with one of those species, calling it a new 
variety arenacca of the northern Mtholtna oblonga 
(Montagu) The new form is said to be a siliceous 
isomorph ’ of the porcellanous M oblonga The 
question naturally arises whether m such cases we 
do have ‘convergent evolution’, as I postulated in 
1911, or diveigent evolution, thi form of the shell 
being anctatral the matt rial of it changed Heron 
Allen and Earland are a little ainbigiious about the 
tv|)0 species of their new genus I now foimally 
designate os such Miliammina arenarea (Chapman), 
which they, for no apparent reason call M ol)lon()u 
(Clmr>man) T D A CotKEKELL 

University of Coloiodo 
Bouldei Colorado, May 17 
■ Vnamtly of Cotorado 8, No 4 p ^40 
• Jotir Royal U\croteopleal ‘^oeiely March 1030, p SB ft tff 


Slug or Horned Viper ? 

The eaihist example of the animtil which is shown 
m Piof IDA (ockcitU’s httei m Natuiif of 
May 17 proves that it is a snake and not a slug 
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Ihe chronological evulenee is of iinpoitance, for Prof 
Cockerell’s example datts only to about 1400 at , 
while the ivoiy carv ing is jiredj'nastic, that is, before 
3000 nr, M A Miirkav 

Univeisity College 

C,owcr btrcct I ondon, W C 1 


The Diffraction of X-rays by Vitreous Solids 
and its Bearing on their Constitution. 

I WAS interested to see the statement, bv Messrs 
I T Randall, H P Rooksby, and B S Cooper on 
the above subject in Natubf of Mar 22, p 4,'58, that 
silica gloss corresponds to either cnstobalito or 
tndymite crystallites of average size 1 6 -2 0 x 10"’cm 
This confirms the theory of the fonnation of glass I 
published in the Tranaactione of tin bocietg of Olasa 
Technology in 1919 (vol 3, p 282) I pointed out then 
that glass is not a super coaled liquid, such as phenol, 
which becomes solid on the addition of a small crystal 
of that substance, but is a solid colloid consisting of 
amiorosoopic crystals, the formation of which is due 
to the high viscosity and degree of aggregation of the 
oomponwits in the fused state 

S C Bradford 

The Science Museum, 

South Kensington, 

London, S W 7, May 16 
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The 1851 Exhibition Commissioners and their Work ♦ 


The Sixties Seventies and Eighties 

I N the sixties seventies and eighties the Com 
missioners were occupied in promoting the use 
fulness of the Main Square of the ground they had 
reserved for purposes concerned with science and 
art Some of these may be noted as representing 
the breadth of view with which they regarded the 
trust committed to them 

The Exhibition of 1862 proposed and earned 
through by the Eoyal Society of Arts occupied 
part of that southern section of the ground which 
was bought in 1867 by the Government and on 
which the Natural History Museum was bmlt for 
the Trustees of the Bntish Museum To the north 
of that area the central portion of the ground was 
let to the Horticultural Society for a penod of years 
After that Society s occupation the galleries which 
the Commissioners had erected along the east and 
west Bides were leased to the Government that in 
the east in 1879 for the India Museum — and that 
on the west in 1882 fir the Science Oillcctions 
From 1862 to 1871 the Commissioners co operated 
with the pubho in providing a representative 
memorial to the Prince Consort m a Hall forming 
a central point of union where men of Science an 1 
Art could meet — the Albert Hall The Hall 

did not m fact establish itself to this effect What 
we see to day in part — and soon shall see in still 
larger part — is rather the fulfilment of the wish ex 
pressed at the time b> Her Majesty Queen Vic 
toria J hat the establtahmenta then already placed 
upon the hdate aa well as thoae that might be 
expected to come there should be considered as a 
wMe forming the moat lasting and worthy 

memorial of the Pnnee a untiring and unaelfiah exer 
tiona for the general good 

In the period during which the Commissioners 
had unoccupied ground within their Mam bquare 
they afforded facilities for many temporary meas 
ures for oxtendmg knowledge and for cultivating a 
desire for it To cite a series of international oxhibi 
tions there were 188J The Bisheries Exhibition 
1884 the Health Exhibition 1885 the Inventions 
Exhibition which included the permanent Science 
Collections mentioned above 1886 The Colonial 
and Indian Exhibition which included the porma 
nent India Collections 

Of loan collections the most pregnant was the 
1876 Loan Collection of Scientific Instruments 
and Apparatus which was opened by Queen Vic 
tona In 1882 they leased the Western Galleries to 
the Government for the Science Collections con 
sisting at first mainly of objects placed in that Loan 
Collection and either given for the mrmanent col 
lection or left as long term loans This collection 
was reinforced in 1883 by the addition of the Patent 
Museum collections The combination thus effected 
formed the nucleus of the Science Museum of to day 
In 1879 the Commissioners had leased the Eastern 
Galleries to the Government for the India Colleo 

* OwUiuMd tramp SSS. 


In this penod the Commissioners had granted 
lon^ leases at nominal rents for institutions that 
they considered pertinent to their aims To 
mention some of these 1872 The Albert Hall 
1879 The City and Giulds Institute 1882 The 
Royal College of Music The Impenal Institute 
opened by H M Queen Victoria in 1893 In 1876 
they had offered to the Government to provide 
a site and £100 000 towards the cost of buddings 
connected with science and arts and in particular 
for a Museum of Science This offer was declined 
in 1879 In 1888 they submitted a further offer 
in this sense and they pointed out that progressive 
appropriations of sites on their estate increased the 
urgency of the Science Museum question In 1890 
the Government accepted this offer 

Taking Stock as at the end of 
THE Eighties 

Let us take stock — moral and material — as at 
1889 To the credit side we must place not merely 
the great achievements which are mdicated in the 
foregoing paragraphs but also — what the fxm 
missioners themselves had kept cc nstantly in view 
— ^the influence these had had at long or short 
intervals upon the development of public opinion 
and of official activity The record of early results 
of this influence need not I e detailed it springs to 
the nund as one thinks of the several points of 
departure From the remarkable intellectual and 
industrial success of the great adventure for which 
the original members of the Oomraission were 
recruited Britain at home and abroad reaped a 
wonderful widemng of vision as to its own powers 
and possibilities together with a keen realisation of 
the activities and methods of its foreign neighbours 
From the material success of the Exhibition the 
Commissioners garnered money which they devoted 
to the promotion of aims in direct furtherance of the 
aims of the Exhibition itself They found them 
selves as it were in a position with a wide outlook 
over a half developed area They determined to 
stabilise their position so that it could be held and 
used as a centre of influence for generations to come 
They watched for good openmgs in the wide stretch 
of the interests of science the arts andthe mdustries 
Their matenal resources were but trifling m proper 
tion to the possibihties of their mdirect action 
They could do effective work only by pomting to 
fertile areas for pubho activity by illustrating 
methods of improvement and by tempting the 
strong to put their backs mto the work They 
themselves could to some extent explore but only 
m a very small way could they act as pioneers 
They could pomt to illustrations of fertihty which 
their exploration had disclosed or their pioneer 
work had proved They must leave to others its 
development 

In their Sixth Report (1878) the Commissioners 
recall that their surplus (1852) was £186000 
and they show that between 1852 and 1878 they had 
oontnbuted to public purposes sites buildings etc 
to the value of nearly half a million They state 
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that the land in their possession or soon to fall m, 
would, if cleared, possess a market value as building 
land exceeding a miUion sterling At the same 
tune, however, they had considerable habilities 
To buy out the mtercst of the Government in the 
land purchased jointly, the Commissioners had to 
supplement their available funds by borrowing, m 
1869, £120 000 at 4 per cent, then in 1860 they 
borrowed £60,000 in comiexion with the develop 
ment of the “Mam Square” This debt was 
reduced or increased at mtervals as the development 
of the estate proceeded and as the hnancial results 
of their temporary activities varied In 1 878 it was 
£165,000, m 1889, £134,000 (By 1891 it was 
reduced to £24,000 ) 

Aims CARnrisn Forward from the 
’Fughties to the ’Nineties 
Some items in the earlier records of the Com 
missioners bear directly on their activities in their 
second forty years Thus, in June 1876, they 
received a meinonal from the president and fellows 
of the Royal Society urging the establishment of a 
Museum of Science The Commissioners them 
selves had submitted to the Treasury in thi same 
month an offer of substantial co operation in this 
project , but no effective progress ensued As 
mentioned above, this offer had been d( dined in 
1879 

Next the Commissioners were assailed by the cry 
‘ Divide ’—divide the possessions committed to 
their trust In July 1877 they received a doputa 
tion of municipal representatives from pro\incial 
boroughs in England and Wales urging the reabsa 
tion of the funds of the Commission to as great an 
extent as possible and the distribution of the 
proceeds of this realisation m grants to provincial 
museums Mr Joseph Chamberlain introduced the 
deputation and the Prince of Wales (afterwards 
King Edward), chairman of the Commission, asked 
Lord Granville to reply It was a reasoneil reply — 
in the negative Towards the end of that reply it 
was stat^ that the Commissioners aimed rather at 
establishmg scholarships (This mterestmg, and 
critical, mterview is rejKirted m detail in Appendix 
‘ S ’ of the Commissioners’ Sixth Report, 1878, and 
the subject is fully discussed in that Report ) 

The estabhshment of scholarships then forecast 
was held oyer until the Commissioners could make a 
sufficient reduction in their mortgage debt to set 
free an adequate surplus of income In 1889 they 
reported that they were m a position to allot for 
scholarships an annual sum “ not less than £5000 ” 

1891-1930 

Science Research Scholarships — The Commis- 
sioners established their scheme of science scholar- 
ships in 1891 It had been prepared with great 
care, and it soon proved itself well and wisely 
conceived This scheme has been outlined in the 
opemng section of these notes ^ 

In certam other fields the Commissioners have 
endeavoured, by such schemes as they could afford, 
to meet particular difficulties of the time Tliey 
thus initiated 
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Industrial Bursaries in 1911, to enable well 
qualified university students of hmited means to 
enter employment in industries winch, at the 
outset, would entail costs greater than their haeans 
could meet The Commissioners award the^e 
bursaries by selection based on the reports of the 
university or college authorities as to the qualifica- 
tions of the men they recommend 

Post-Oraduate Naval Architecture Scholarship in 
1911, similarly awarded on the recommendation of 
the Institution of Naval Architects 
Art Scholarships, 1912— the Rome Scholarships 
— administered by the British School at Romo, 
These are awarded by competition in London, and 
are tenable for three years in the School at Rome 
Three are offered at each annual competition , » ach 
scholarship is of value £250 per annum, and is 
tenable for throe years at the School at Rome To 
provide suitable conchtions in Romo for the studies 
and practice of their scholars, the Commissioners 
have co operated with others in the provision and 
maintenance of the British School at Romo 
Throughout this penod, succc-ssive develop- 
ments in science, art, and industries led to expan 
Sion of the field, intermediate between education 
and practice, in which the Commissioners found it to 
be their opportunity, and mdeed their duty, for the 
time being, to supplement other restricted resources 
or facilities a\ ailable To day , four fifths of their 
ordinary income, which is limited, is devoted to 
such purposes 

A ‘ Locality ’ and its Buii,dtngs 
Yes, lAicality again Their own baby born 
nearly eighty years ago — “ Vision ” his father his 
mother ‘ Surplus ’ His foster parents — as usual 
m these days — an incorporated boilv, would fain 
see him functioning to the full of his inherited 
ability The public he was born to serve, proved 
tardy in recognising his inherent powers to servo 
them Generations of trustees have tended, 
watched, and worked for his development For 
this they required understanding and help alike 
from the State and from the pubhc In tlie ojien 
ing years of the present century these came in with 
good effect To day the omens are good, and it is 
not too much to look for great jirogress in the course 
of the ’thirties 

Development after 1890 
In 1891 the Commissioners had sold to the 
Govemment— at much less than its value, but “ for 
purposes of Science and Art”— a key section of 
their “ Mam Square ” The opening century 
found this eligible site in much the same condition 
as did 1891 , but soon the Government had put in 
hand a building to accommodate the Physios and 
Chemistry Departments of the Royal College of 
Science, the Science Library, and two galleries for 
the Science Museum In 1905 the Government 
appointed a Committee — with an experienced and 
energetic member of the Royal Commission as its 
faret Chairman — to consider the Royal College of 
Science and Royal School of Mines, present and 
future, as to staff, buildings, and equipment 
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The outcome of this — made possible by liberal 
support from generous donors and from private 
funds for buildings and from the Ckimmissioners as 
to sites — was the Impenal College of Science and 
Technology The new College was constituted by 
mcorporatmg in this single institution the Royal 
College of Science, the Royal School of Mines, both 
Government institutions, and the Central Techmcal 
College The last named had been established by 
the City and Guilds of London H M Kmg Edward 
VIT laid its foundation stone in 1909 

The terms of the charter of the Impenal College 
showed that it was conceived as an institution with 
such freedom of action as would enable it to react 
quickly to developments of outlook, alike in science, 
in industry, and m methoils of training The Com 
missioners welcomed the new college as one that 
would be in a strong position to promote the 
orgamsation of advanced education and research 
m science as apphed to industry, and they devoted 
to its use the unoccupied sites on the south side of 
Prince Consort Road This allocation of sites did 
not interfere with any institution already on the 
area 

Buildings 

The erection of the first block of the new build 
ing for the Science Museum was m progress in 1914, 
but was then interrupted It was resumed after 
the War, and the new building was opened by 
H M Kmg George V in 1928 

Operations have now begun for the erection of 
the new Museum of Practical Geolo^ and head 
quarters of the Geological Survey This building 
will be contiguous to that of the Museum of Naturid 
History and to that of the Science Museum Its 
completion will bring the Geolomcal Survey and 
Museum close to the Royal School of Mines, which 
was first opened under its wing in Jerm 3 m Street 
in 1851 

On the Prince Consort Road section of the 
“ Mam Square ” there now stands — at the east 
end, the Goldsmiths’ Company’s extension of the 
City and Guilds’ Engineermg College, and, con 
tinuous with that, the block devot^ to ^logy 
and speciahsed sections of the Royal School of 
Mines This combined block of buildings was 
opened by H R H the Duke of York in 1926 Then 
to the west — beyond the Royal College of Music — 
there now stands the first part of the Chemical 
Technology Department of the Impenal College 
On the north side of the road, and facing this last, 
18 the Students’ Union and the Botany Department 
of the College On the southern transverse road 
of the “ Mam Square ” — Imperial Institute Road — 
the central feature of the north side is the Impenal 
Institute tk^lf The eastern part of that building 
18 occupied, by the headquarters services of the 
University of London Facing this, on the south 
side of the road, is that block of the Impenal 
College which houses the Physical and Chemical 
Departments and, m the centre, the Science 
Library, in connection with the Science Museum 

The central part of the northern portion of the 
" Mam Square ” is largely occupied by building 
d a temporary nature, but the mam hues of 
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utihsation, as a whole, are now determined by 
the permanent buildings m bemg or in course of 
erection 

The Victoria and Albert Museum, the Natural 
History Museum, the central block of the Impenal 
College, the first section of the new Science Museum, 
were all built by the Government on land bought, 
on favourable terms, from the Commissioners 
The new Geological Museum is in course of erection 
on the same section of the ground 

It ought to be noteil that the methods of con 
struction used m the buildings of recent years 
make it relatively easy to transform mtenors so 
as to meet changes of reqmrements as times 
change 

Summary 

Let there be no misunderstanding While every 
forward step referred to in these notes has had a 
ilefinite relation to the aims the Commissioners 
maintained through the decades, their expenditure 
in promoting the realisation of these aims has been 
but trifling in proportion to the costs of converting 
aims into practice Their influence has been 
essentially in the direction of initiation, of nursing, 
of demonstration on a small scale, and of affording 
to others an opportunity of trying out this or that 
idea For causes in which they firmly believed, 
they have not failed to continue their assistance 
through many years when other support failed to 
materialise Again, when a scheme seemed to 
have done all it could at the time, they discon- 
tinued demonstration and waited and watched 

Their primary and their large aim was the de 
velopment of ‘ system ’ — ‘ system ’ in the sense in 
which they used the word after their first Report — 
the sense in which it is us^ m these notes The 
development and natural application of ‘ system ’ 
in this sense has been cameo on and is being earned 
on by the State — not by tlie Commissioners In all 
major causes none but the State covM carry it out 

The speech from the Throne at the opemng of 
Parliament, 1852-53, contained the following 
passage 

“ The advancement of the Fine Arts and of 
Practical Science will be readily recognised by you 
as worthy of the attention of a meat and en- 
lightened nation I have directed that a oompre 
hensive scheme shall be laid before you, having in 
view the promotion of these objects, towards which 
I invite your aid and oo-operation ” 

Following on this, the question of extending “ a 
system of encouragement to local institutions for 
l^ctical Science ” was taken up by the Govern 
ment The Department of Science and Art was 
estabhshed in 1863 and the admmistration of 
Schools of Design, which had been established 
previously, was transferred from the Board of 
lYade to that Department Under the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art and, from 1903, under the 
Board of Education, which absorbed it and could 
adnumster its services on a broader basis and with 
a greater measure of central and local assistance, 
art, science, and technology became essential ele 
ments m national administration Government 
departments and local authonties, the Umversity 
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Grants Committee, and the Umversities have co 
operated in promoting a full development of 
‘ system ’ From time to time the Commissioners 
have provided aids for able students at cntioal 
points, and they have already found it possible to 
move upward one of their scaling ladders 

The Royal Commission has been, in its years, 
prospector, promoter, patron — patron in the cen 
tunes old sense of extending wise guidance and 
limited assistance to persons oi projects that 
appeared capable of furthering science or the arts, 
or of stimulating inventions or industries In the 
nature of things the ideas of the Commissioners 
have occasionally been too much in advance of the 


time to secure effective response Yet, when 
prospects improved and the idea still seemed good, 
it was tabled agam with any modification that 
seemed desirable 

It has been so with the realisation of all that was 
implied in their aim — a Locahty — the estabhsh- 
ment of varied central institutions in the area 
pegged out nearly eighty years ago The realisa- 
tion of this part of their aim has been slow, and 
time has altered the conditions — alike as to pur 
poses and as to methods The substantial ele 
mints are taking shape, but it is fully reabsed that 
they must retain elasticity 

F G OoiLVlE 


Progressive Agriculture 


AN unusual and interesting example of successful 
CO operation between industry and agricul 
ture 18 portrayed in the jubilee volume issued to 
commemorate fifty years’ work of the Blanchisaeno 
et Teinturene de Thaon,”' in the Vosges After 
the annexation of Alsace and Lorraine, France 
found herself bereft of several of her most im 
portant bleaching establishments, and in 1872 a 
society iftas formed to establish the industry at 
Thaon in the Vosges, M Armand Lederlin being 
installed as the first director The difficulties to 
be overcome were great, as the selection of the site 
hail to be largely determined by the presence of 
abundant water free from chalk and iron, so essen 
tial for bleaching purposes This was the first 
industry to be established in a purely agricultural 
area, and, from the beginning, it has also been the 
centre of agncultural demonstrations seeking to 
aid the peasants and workmen to get the best 
results from their land The success oi the venture 
was primarily due to M Armand Ijcderhn, an 
impassioned agriculturist and a great industrial 
worker, whose work was carried on by his son, 
M Paul Lederhn, who succeeded him as director 
in 190fi Their endeavours have raised the status 
of a httle country village, numbering only 666 
inhabitants in 1870, to an important township of 
8000 people, prosperous in industry and also in 
agriculture 

After 1903 many other alhed estabhshments 
were acquired, until at the present time about ten 
thousand workpeople are employed, deahng with 
some two million metres of material per day of 
eight hours The Thaon Blanchisserie is probably 
the most powerful firm in Europe for the treatment 
of textiles Throughout its history a very close 
association has been maintained between the heads 
of the firm and local social and mumcipal life 
Housmg problems, questions of pubho hymene, 
the moral and intellectual development of the 
personnel, hbranes, insurance, and organisations to 
reduce the cost of living, represent but a few of the 
activities which are supported and encouraged by 
the Blanobissene ' 
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Before the foundation of the firm, the chief 
industries of the district were cattle raising and 
potato growing, a httle oats and rye also being 
cultivated M A Lederhn was inspired by the 
work of the Rothamsted and Woburn Experi 
mental Stations in England, and of M George 
Ville in France, to strive to introduce the new 
ideas of the utilisation of chcmiial fertihsers for 
the improvement of crops, with the view of in 
creasing the prosperity of the distnet His aims 
and interests were primarily local, being intended 
to determine what varieties of agricultural plants 
were most suited to the district, but the results 
ultimately attained wider sigmficance as the scope 
of the experiments extended The jubilee report 
recently issued is intended to prevent the results 
of the earher experimental work from falhng into 
oblivion, and generous support from the Blan- 
chisserie has facilitated the reproduction of many 
tables and photographs 

From 1879 until 1919 continuous agricultural 
experiments, carefully laid out, were earned on 
by M Armand Lederlin, and when he gave up the 
work by reason of age his sou proceeded to carry 
on another senes of somewhat different scope The 
aim IS stiU to be useful to the Department of the 
Vosges, and the produce of the plots is sold to the 
personnel at pnees often below the cost of produc- 
tion The chief immediate aim is now to improve 
cattle and crops by numerous experiments on 
selection and acclimatisation In connexion with 
the expenmental farm, potatoes are the most 
important crop, for they are well suited to the soil 
and are also the source of the -starch of which so 
much IS used in the industry, the whole production 
of 2000 tons of potato starch per annum bemg 
absorbed by Thaon and its daughter estabhsh- 
ments 

Unsuccessful attempts have been made to es- 
tabhsh another potato, Solanvm commerson%, which 
provides edible aerial parts suitable for cattle food, 
and comes up year after year without replanting, 
from portions of the root left in the soil There 
IS also a model dairy farm, with land specially 
cultivated for cattle food, a horticultural society 
with a very4iigh standard of production, nursenes 
for raising conifers and deciduous trees for street 
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planting, and apianes to encourage local beekeeping, 
while laboratories have been equipped to deal with 
the various chemical and biological problems 
associated with plant growth 
The latter part of the report gives a detailed 
account of the results of the experiments An 
interesting feature is the agronomic soil map of 
Thaon, showmg the areas lacking in certain essen- 
tial plant nutnents, with some land contaimng too 
much nitrogen In this connexion is given a de- 
tailed table of the necessary manunng for various 
crops in different parts of the Thaon area Thirty- 
seven per cent of the whole area is in woods and 
forests, the rest being chiefly potatoes, with some 
wheat, oats, beetroot, and carrots The experiments 
on these crops embrace tests on vanety, adapta- 
tion and acchmatisation, transmission of tbsease 
by seed, problems of selection and the degenera 
tion of species, as well as the effect of manurial 
treatments In the latter connexion the action of 
disinfectants and accessory elements, such as 
sulphur and manganese, is receiving attention 


The problem of weed eradication has been dealt 
with experimentally in this district, as charlock is 
a very serious menace to the crops Many Sprays 
have been tried out, the results varying as usual 
with the weather, but excellent results and in- 
creased crops are claimed from the use of sulphimo 
acid, as much as thirty five per cent increase over 
the control being obtained Special systems of 
erw rotation are also suggested to mitigate the pest 
The value of the agricultural section of the report 
would have been much enhanced if the conclusions 
from the many years’ experiments had been col- 
lected and summarised, as it is generally necessary 
to go labonously through the work of several 
years to gam information on any special point of 
interest Apart from this, the authors are to be 
congratulated on the production of a volume 
setting forth so clearly the working out of a socio 
logical problem which offered special and unusual 
difficulties that have been successfully overcome 
by MM Armand and Paul Lederlin, with the co- 
operation of their staff WEB 


Obituary 


Pkoi' G N Stbwart 

■VIEWS has been cabled from Cleveland, Ohio, of 
the death of George Neil Stewart, the well 
known physiologist Born m 1860 m London, 
Ontario, whither his parents had temporanly 
mimated from Lybster, Caithness, Stewart, while yet 
a child, was brought back to Great Britain He 
entered the University of Edinburgh in 1879 and 
graduated M A four years later with honours m 
mathematics, having meanwhile acted as assistant 
to Tait, the professor of physics During the session 
1883-84 ho was Mackay Smith Scholar and in 1887 
received the degree of D Sc But physics did not 
hold Stewart for long He turned his attention to 
medicine and graduated M D in 1891, receiving a 
gold medal for his thesis Then followed a year’s 
post graduate study in Berhn, after which Stewart 
was appointed senior demonstrator of physiology at 
Victoria College, Manchester In 1889 he became 
George Henry Lewes student in physiology at 
Cambridge, a position which he held until 1893, 
meanwhile acting as examiner in physiology in the 
Umversity of Aberdeen and taking the then recently 
estabhshed Diploma in Public Health of Cambndge 
Several months during 1892 were also spent m the 
physiological laboratory in Strasbourg 
Migrating m 1893 to the Umted States, Stewart 
spent som* months aa a voluntary research worker 
With Prof Bowditch at Harvard Umversity, who 
then nominated him for the chair of physiolo^ at 
the Medical School of the Western Reserve Um- 
versity, Cleveland, Ohio, which was one of the first 
of the medical schools west of the Alleghany 
mountains to abandon the proprietory system, 
estabhshing in its place a full-time staff m the 
laboratory subjects Dunng the next nine years, 
Stewart found in Cleveland every opporturaty to 
devetep his subject both in teaching and research, 
the first evidence of his success being the publica 
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tion m 1895 of “ A Manual of Physiology with 
Practical Exercises ’ ’ It can truthfully be said that 
his admirable book marked an epoch in the teaching 
of physidlogy, for it succeeded in showing how 
formal exposition could bo mterw oven with practical 
work The student of medicine under Stewart 
learned his physiology by domg experiments which 
were carefully chosen and planned so as to form the 
basis for the more or less informal lectuios which 
were grouped around them Many of the practical 
courses in exjicrimental physiology m the Amencan 
schools are patterned on those outlined in Stewart’s 
book, which passed through eight editions, of which 
the last appeared in 1918 It was largely through 
Stewart’s influence that Western Reserve Medical 
School was among the first to follow the example of 
Johns Hopkins in raising its entrance requirements 
to three years in an academic college, thus making a 
combined arts and medicine course of seven years’ 
duration This scheme in a somewhat modified 
form has since been adopted by the majority of 
medical schools in Amenoa 
In 1903, Stewart was called to the Umversity of 
Chicago to succeed Jacques Loeb m the chair of 
physiology, but here he stayed for only four years, 
bemg enticed back to Cleveland to organise and 
direct the department of experimental medicine 
which was established in memory of H K Cushing, 
whose son, Harvey Cushing, is the well-known 
rofesBor of surgery m Harvard In this position 
tewart found full scope for his untiring and paina- 
taking research work in various fields of experi 
mental medicine, the results of which have appeared 
from time to time in numerous papers, published 
mainly in the Amervxtn Journal of Phyatology, the 
Journal of Pharmacology and Mx^j^enmental fhera- 
peutxea, and the Journal of Expenmenial Medtctne 
These papers along with those of his associates 
have b^ issued in eight volumes (1911-1926) of 
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“ Collected Papers from the H K Cushmg Labora- 
tory for Expenmental Medicine, Western Reserve 
Dmvorsity ’’ In 1920, Stewart was honoured by 
receiving the LL D of his Alma Mater 

It would occupy too much space to give here an 
account of the many problems to the solution of 
which Stewart and his pupils have made valuable 
contnbutions His earliest work, influenced by his 
training m physics, concerned the electro physiology 
of nerve and the apphoation of Talbot’s law Then 
followed researches on the nerves of the heart and 
the circulation time, the latter being really pioneer 
work Attracted by the development of knowledge 
ooncermng the physical chemistry of solutions, 
Stewart then conducted numerous investigations 
bearing on the mechanism of the action of lieemo 
lytic and agglutinative agents and the problem 
of permeability of animal cells The results of 
these rest arches were pubhshed in a monograph 
in 1909 ( ‘ The Mechanism of Haemolysis with 
Special Reference to the Relations of Electrolytes 
to Cells”) 

Desiring to contnbuto to clinical medicine some- 
thing which might be of assistance in the precise 
diagnosis of circulatory disturbances, Stewart 
elaborated (between 1910 and 1915) an ingenious 
calorimetric method for measurement of the rate of 
blood flow through the hands and feet, and with 
this he made numerous observations on hospital 
patients About 1918 were started researches on 
the functions of the adrenal glands, which occupier! 
his attention until his death 

Stewart was induced to enter this held because 
of the extravagant claims which were then being 
made concerning the relationship of the internal 
secretion of the adrenals to arteriosclerosis, diabetes, 
and various othei disiascs and conditions of the 
body With great experimental ingenuity and 
meticulous care, Stewart, with the assistance of 
Rogofi, proceeded to investigate the conditions in 
animals under which mcreased secretion of epi 
nephnne occurs This work led him to conclude that 
epinephrine does not represent an internal secretion 
in the ordinary sense, but is rather of the nature of 
a metaboho by product, and that variations in its 
secretion into the blood are not of the physiological 
Significance which others have assigned to them 
He denied, for example, that conditions of emotion, 
fright and fear in animals, are associated with 
sigmficant variations in the internal secretion of this 
substance As the work proceeded, it became more 
and more evident that it m the cortex rather than 
the medulla of the adrenal gland that is of real 
physiological significance Whereas all of the 
medulla^ tissue could be destroyed without sig 
mfioantly affecting the well being or the behaviour 
of the animal, destruction of the cortex as well led 
ultimately to death, although not until after a much 
longer penod than had mtherto been supposed 
Oonvinoed that the cortex must produce an internal 
secretion which is essential to life, its deficiency 
being ighe cause of the symptom-oom{>lax known as 
Addbon’s disease, Stewart during the past few 
years sought for methods by which extracts could 
be preparra that would prolong the hves of adrenal- 
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ectomised animals and prove of value in the 
treatment of adrenal disease in man 

By those who knew him intimately, Stewart was 
greatly admired both as a scientific worker and as 
a man of broad sympathies and deep culture His 
quick wit, his remarkable memory, and his eloquence 
made him a most interesting lecturer and a notable 
figure in society meetings Although domiciled for 
more than thirty five years in the United States, he 
remained a British citizen, and during the earhor 
years of the War spent several months in England 
and in France seeking for an opportunity to do 
service for the alhes 

Stewart leaves behind him a widow and four 
children, who may rest assured that their grief is 
shared by the many who wire fortunate enough to 
have him for a friend J J R Maclkod 


Mr a F R Wollaston 

Alexander Frederick Richmond Wollaston, 
who died m his rooms at King s College, Cambridge, 
on June 4, shot by one of his pupils m a moment 
of insanity, was the son of George Hyde Wollaston, 
for many years a master at Clifton College He 
came of distinguished parentage Through his 
mother he had kinship as grandson and nephew 
with the artists George and W B Richmond 
from her ho inherited a love of good music and 
pauitnig and literature, and unerring taste On 
his father’s side, the name and family has been 
famous for two centuries and more, as the ‘ Dio 
tionary of National Biography ” shows Chief in 
the list there given are the brothers Francis and 
William Hyde Wollaston , the former was his 
direct ancestor 

Wollaston was born m 1875, and went from 
Clifton to Cambridge and the London Hospital, 
where he qualified in lOO'l Many friendships were 
formed in his university days, among them one 
which decided the course of his life Alfred Newton, 
professor of zoology, Wollastons somor by some 
forty fave years, recognised his exceptional gifts 
and encouraged him to become a naturalist 
explorer All the activities of his student years 
combmetl to ht him for this Besides his medical 
qualifications he had acquired experience as a 
traveller and mountainet'r, and a wide range of 
knowledge of living creatures and plants As a 
field naturalist ho was in the first rank , and he 
po88t*s8ed a tall span* frame capable of great 
endurance 

Wollaston’s reputation among geographers and 
naturalists was estabhshed by the two expeditions, 
organised by the British Museum and the British 
Omthologists’ Union respectively, to Ruwenzon 
and to New Gumea, and by his delightfully written 
narratives of them ‘ On Ruwenzon he twice 
chmbed peaks (one of which now bears hia name) 
which he supposed with good reason to be the 
highest of the raime When the expedition came 
to an end, he and Carruthers made their way south- 
ward to Lake Tanganyika, thence westward to the 
upper waters of the Congo, and voyaged down the 
nver to its mouth A cunous common feature of 
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the two expeditions was the discovery m each of 
a race of pygmies The results of the New Guinea 
expedition were disappointing, through no fault 
of the explorers Wollaston retumra there in 
1912 with a party led by himself , the outbreak of 
the War frustrate his plans for a third expedition, 
and our hopes for a new book of travel from his 
pen His “ Life of Alfred Newton ”, at which he 
had laboured for several years, could not be pub 
lished until 1921, and was then reduced to half its 
intended size 

For hiB work in the War — ui the northern patrol, 
under Smuts in East Africa, on a monitor, and on 
the Murman Coast — Wollaston received the Dis 
tmguished Service Cross In 1920 King’s College 
elected him a fellow, and for a time Cambridge 
was his home But two more journeys lay before 
him He went as medical officer and naturalist 
on the first Everest expedition , and m 1923 he 
married, and set out with his wife to an almost 
unknown mountain range m Colombia Quiet 
years followed He served on the council and 
later became honorary secretary of the Royal 
Geographical Society , he had bwn the recipient 
of the Society’s Gill memorial medal and the 
Patron’s gold medal in 1914 and 1925 At the 
time of his death he had been tutor of King’s 
College, Cambridge, for eighteen months 

It IS difficult to imagine a man with greater power 
of inspiring affection and confidence than Wollas 
ton , ho was so completely honest, sensible, and 
straightforward His wanderings wire over , they 
had brought him fame and honour , their dangers 


had passed by him unharmed Blessed m his homo- 
life and with fnends innumerable, all the signs fore- 
told for him many years of peaceful happiness 
If W R 

’ ‘ From Kiiwensori to the Congo, a Naturaltat ■ Journey acroee 
Africa and Pygmiee and Papuana, the Stone Age to day in Dutch 
New Guinea It la not out M place here to refer to tlie admirable 
l^preciattou of Wollaaton In Henry Newbolts Book of the Long 


Wb regret to announce the following deaths 
Prof W H Bristol, formerly professor of mathe- 
matics at the Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, 
and inventor of numerous recording instruments for 
pressure temperature, and electricity, as well as of 
devices for sound amplifying, and talking motion 
picture apparatus, ageil seventy years 

Dr Allorton S Cushman, founder and director of 
the Institute of Industrial Research m Washington, 
and author of papers on coi rosion and other chemical 
subjects, on Ma\ 1 , aged sixty two years 

Dr George Dimmock of Springfield, Mass known 
for his contributions to entomology, on May 17, aged 
seventy eight years 

Dr J Arthur Hams head of the Department 
of Botanv of the University of Minnesota, whose 
mterosts lay in ecology and biometry, on April 24, 
aged forty nine years 

Dr Charles F McKenna, president in 1010 of the 
American Society of Pheinical Engineers, on April 26, 
aged sixty eight years 

Dr Thomas F McKinney, from 1008 until 1028 
professor of mathematics in the University of South 
Dakota, known for work on continued tractions and 
the theory of equations, on April 14, aged sixty five 


News and Views 


On Juno 10, Dr and Mrs Robert Moiul entertained 
a large number of distinguished guests at a dinner held 
at the Savoy m honour of Sir W M Flinders Petrie, 
who this season has completed his fiftieth year of 
exploration and research m Egyptian archaKilogj 
Addresses and messages of congratulation and good 
will were received fiom the British Academy and 
other scientific and learned bodies It is no exaggera 
tion to say, however, that outside the immediate ciicle 
present on this occasion, the whole work! of those who 
are mteiested m humane studies now offers its tribute 
of veneration to a great scholar and research worker 
To the historian of the future, Sir blinders Petne 
will not merely rank with the one or two great and 
familiar names m Egyptology , he will stand out as 
the first to set the study of Egyptian archteology 
upon a scientific basis— one whose work has served 
not only as a model and guide for all subsequent 
research, but also has made ancient Egyptian culture 
hve m the eyes of a modem generation The system 
of sequence dating which he elaborated as a classihea 
tion and a means of assigning to their proper honzon 
the material objects of Egyptian culture from pre 
dynastic times to the close of its existence as a separ- 
ate entity m the ancient world, equally with the order 
and method he exemplified m his own excavations 
and inculcated and demanded in the work of others, 
have laid arohaologioal studies under a debt to him 
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which it IB difficult to estimate By mamtauung 
steadfastly the point of view of the anthropologist he 
has kept Egyptology in relation with wider studies 
and saved it from tlie aridity of the spoeialist outlook 
with which it was threatened 

In 1 875, as a yoimg man of twenty two, Sir Flinders 
Petrie began the study of the ancient monuments of 
Britain, and by 1880 he hod published his “ Indu< tive 
Metrology ” and “ Stonehenge ” From 1880 onward 
he visited Egypt annually, publishing tlie reports on 
his excavations with minutely conscientious docu- 
mentation and after the minimum of delay consistent 
with careful proiioration His discoveries range from 
predynastio graves to the Greek settlements of Nauk 
ratis and Daphnse — Koptos, Naqada, Abydos Lahun, 
and many more, a lengthy list now landmarks m 
Egyptian archaeology Egyptian literature, art, social 
life, techmeal methods and appliances, magic and 
religion, m fact all sides of Egyptian hfe and culture, 
have been reviewed by his pen, and finally the results 
of hiB work were gathered together m his monumental 
history of Egypt As workers in other fields well know, 
hiB mterest m the problems of and methods of general 
archteology has been kept keenly alive Further, 
It u not only by his own researches that Sir Flmders 
Petne has serv^ archteology At home as Edwards 
professor of Egyptology at University College, London 
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— a post which he accepted m 1892 — and in the field I established with the general public It therefore 


by practical instruction and supervision he influenced 
and moulded generations of research workers In 
1894 he founded the Egyptian Research Account, 
which became the British School of Archeology in 
Egypt m 1905 Through this organisation his ex 
cavations m Egypt contmued until a few years ago, 
when local circumstances made it advisable that the 
field of operations should be removed to Palestine 
In the organisation and administration of his research 
Sir Flinders has been loyally assisted since his mar 
riage m 1897 by Lady Petrie He received the honour 
of knighthood in 1923, and his work was further com 
memorated by the foundation of the Petrie gold meilal, 
which IS awarded for outstanding achievement m the 
study of general archseology 

Ik the last issue of the Royal Naval Engineering 
College Magazine is a short account of the history of 
the College, which was first ojiened on July 1, 1880, 
fifty years ago, and in which to day all midshipmen 
and sub lieutenants for the engineering branch of the 
Royal Kavy receive their training Foi a long time 
the training of engineer boys ’ and ‘ engineer 
students ’ for the navy was much on the same lines 
as that of dockyard apprentices, but owing to the 
recommendations of the Cooper Key Committee of 
1876, H M 8 Marlborough was allocated foi a training 
school at Portsmouth in 1878, and two jears later 
Keyham College came into existeni e For some time 
the two establishments lan side by side, but fiom 1888 
onwaids all engineering education has been oairied 
out at Keyham The valuable character of the 
training given in the Marlborough and at Keyham was 
fully demonstrated duimg the Wai, out of which the 
engineering branch came with a fine lecord Nearly 
all the senior engineer oflicera m the fleet and at the 
Admiralty and dockyaids had passed through one or 
the other, m which there has always been a sound 
combination of instruction in both theory anil piac 
tice With the reoiganisation of naval education by 
Lord Selbome and Lord Fisher, entries to Keyham 
ceased in 1906, and since then the College has seen 
many changes Eight years ago, howivei all mid 
shipraen for engmeenng duties were sent theie, and 
to day there are some 180 midshipmen and sub 
heutenants in residence As in foimei dajs, the 
instruction is given partly by naval engineers and 
partly by civilian instructors, and to these have been 
added a number of naval instiuctois Tlie course 
extends over four yeais, ami the College is fully mam 
taming and adding to the prestige it enjoyed under 
the old regime 

“ L’ATFAmE Qloebi- ” slowly draws to an inevitable 
but undignified conclusion By the irony of circum 
stance the solution is reached not by the reasoned 
arguments of the scientific archceologist, but by the 
empirical methods of the pohee bureau The libel 
action brought by the Fradms, father and son, against 
those who had impugned the authenticity of the finds 
they had ‘ discovered ’ and exploited, it was obvious, 
wo^d leave the mam issue untouched, and might 
even have strengthened their position, already well 
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seemed to the opponents of Clozel that the most 
effective counter was the mstitution of a criminal 
prosecution by the 8oci6t6 pr^historique de France 
on a charge of obtaining money from the public by 
exhibiting modem objects as antiques The exhibits 
were seized by public authority and examined by M 
Bayle of the Service d’Tdentit5 judiciaire This officer 
found evidence of modem fabrication and affirmed 
inter aha that the bricks had not even been baked and 
contained substances of modern origin such as strands 
of cotton coloured by aniline dye, and pieces of moss 
and grass still retaining chlorophyll, etc The 
assassination of M Bayle has delayed the jiresenta 
tion of the report, which, however, is imminent and 
will it IS anticipated, bo followed by the punishment 
of the ciiljint The whole story is set forth with no 
little humour and some pungent comments on certam 
individuals in Antiquity for June by M Vayson de 
Pradennes, whose intervention m the controversy in 
1927, it will bo remembered, was crucial His article 
IS an instructive document, not merely as a detailed 
survey of the course of events in the Glozel fraud, but 
111 its bearing upon certain aspects of the forgery of 
antiquities m geneial 

Althoik h the topical charixcter of the article on 
Glozel and its bearing uiion a sensational senes of 
events gives this feature of the June number of 
Antiquity a special attraction at the moment, the 
remammg contributions do not fall below it in their 
level of interest Prof Eilert Lckwall writes on tho 
early names of Britain with no suggestion, however, 
that as yet any name earlier than of Celtic oiigin is 
known Mr Eslyn Evans carries further the investi 
gation of the inv nsion of Britain at the later stage of 
the Bronre age by a wave of Celtu sjieakmg peoples, 
of which a suggestion was first put forward by Mr 
Crawford He heie examines tho origm and distribu- 
tion of certain typo specimens of late Bronze age 
iiiltures Dr Cecil Cuiwon follows up an earlier 
communication on prehistoric agriculture by a paper 
on flint sickles, in which he discusses tho interoatmg 
problem of the polish on the cutting edge of the flint 
teeth The earthworks on Butsei llill, neai Peters 
field m Hampshire, are discussed at some length with 
the assistance of air photographs by Mr Stuart 
Piggott, who argues that the earliest settlement is to 
be dateii at about 2000 a r “ Notes and News ”, 
from various contributors, include a note by Mr M C 
Burkitt on a polished stone axe aasDCiateii with kitchen 
midden material from South Africa He points out 
that very few polished axes have been found in South 
Africa, and that this is the first time an association 
with a definite culture has been demonstrated He 
also directs attention to the discovery by Prof 
Drennan of a skull and femur of Australoid type m a 
sand quarry at Cape I; lats, near Cape Town 

M AtBKRT Thomas, m his re|>oit as Director of the 
International Labour Office, refers to the relations be 
tween the Soviet Union an4 the mtemational mstitu- 
tions of the League of Nations Before 1929 there 
appeared to be a possibility of definite collaboration m 
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ectentific investigation, but in that year a decided 
change took place An offensive against ‘ bourgeois 
science ’ has been developed in Russia, which has taken 
various forms Scientific institutions have been re 
organised on Marxian lines or have been abohshed 
Non communist specialists and techmcians have been 
deprived of their posts, and numerous congresses have 
been organised to frame new sciences based on Marxian 
principles M Thomas comments that collaboration 
has been rejected even in the scientific field between 
Soviet mstitutions and the international institutions 
of the ‘ bourgeois and capitalist ’ countries, because 
this would involve the separation of science from 
pohtics and a distmction between the exammation of 
the actual situation and Marxian analysis 

At the meeting of the Royal Statistical Society on 
June 17, the retiring president, Mr A W Flux, de 
hvered an address on a comparison between the food 
supply of tlie United Kingdom m the five years ending 
1928 and in the five years ending 1913 Foi the earlier 
period, the results of the investigations of the Food 
(War) Committee of the Royal Society were available, 
and for purposes of comparison Mr Flux applied a 
similar procedure to the five years ending 1928 Tlie 
exammation of the results of the two sets of data 
showed that no laige change in the effective supply of 
food has occurred, havmg regard to the numbers for 
whose mamtenance the supplies sufficed The num 
bor of persons whose food supplies were the subject of 
the two inquiries was substantially the same at the 
two dates, but the different age constitution of these 
numerically equal populations renders the needs of the 
post War fKjjiulation greater than those of the pro 
War population The 46^ million of the pre War 
population was computed to be the effective oqmva 
lent of 35 million adult men, while the equal post War 
population was computed to be equivalent to 36 
million adult men The available supplies of food 
reduced to then energy equivalent gave 4000 calories 
per day per equivalent adult man In the make up 
of the food, fat had a somewhat larger importance m 
the later period than in the earlier, while proteins and 
carbohydrates had a somewhat smaller importance 
Dairy produce and vegetables, and, still more, fruit, 
showed important increases, while meat and cereols 
both decreased, the latter m greater projiortion than 
the former In the later {lenod the energy value of 
the food was derived m the proportion of forty per 
cent from home produce and sixty per cent from im 
ported produce 

The British Polar Exhibition will be open at the 
Central Hall, Westminster, from July 2 to July 16 
The exhibition, which is under the patronage of H R H. 
the Prmce of Wales, is designed to illustrate the 
achievements of British polar explorers, especially 
thc®b of recent tunes Numerous exhibits have been 
lent by museums, learned societies, and pnvate 
collectors Among expeditions that will be repre 
senied are those of Erebus and Terror, Alert, and Dts 
covery to the north, and Southern Cross, Jhseotery, 
Scotui, Nimrod, and Aurora to the south One section 
will be devoted to rehes, ship models, flogs, pauitings, 
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and photographs , another to modem work with 
apparatus and specimens, and a third will be occupied 
by firms supplymg polar equipment A lecture on 
north polar exploration will be given on July 2, and 
one on south polar exploration on July 10 The Scott 
film recently acquired for the nation has been lent by 
the trustees and wull be shown most evenmgs and two 
afternoons An authoritative polar handbook, with 
short articles on discovery, meteorology, geology, 
whalmg, birds, diet, etc , and illustrated by maps, will 
be on sale A number of recent books on polar work 
will also be on sale The organisers are giving their 
services voluntarily If, after costs are met, there is 
any surplus revenue, it will be given to institutes or 
societies engaged m geographical research 

The report of about 160 newspaper representatives 
from various countries upon the sixth Achema, or 
Great International Exhibition of chemical apparatus, 
at Frankfurt on Mam, indicates the striking progress 
which has been made m developing commercial inter 
national relationships since the first exhibition of its 
kind was held ten years ago in Hannover The press 
delegates were addressed by Dr Bretsclmeider, the 
organiser of the exhibition, who explained that the 
primary object of the Achema was to promote co 
operation between chemists and engmeers The ex 
hibitors this year include many foreign firms, and a 
promment feature of this exhibition is the historical 
section, which includes a model of Liobig’s laboratory 
at Giessen in 1842 and a selection of manuscripts and 
books In one section many optii al and electrical 
measuring instruments are displayed and automatic 
devices for the analysis of gases and liquids, balances 
designed to record the weight of a dust particle, ultra- 
microscopes for the detection of molecular movements, 
and X ray apparatus for the resolution of crystal 
structure An attempt is made to demonstrate m 
striking fashion the great economies which can be 
effected by the adoption of standard sizes for the com 
ponent parts of chemical apparatus Another section 
18 devoted to the artificial silk mdustry, the various 
machines used m all stages of its manufacture being 
displayeil In the other sections may be seen acid 
proof blowers of earthenware, condonsmg plant con 
structed of fused quartz, a material which until fairly 
recently was only used on the small scale, fire proof 
building materials, rustless steel, and huge contamers 
constructed of alummium, nickel, and other metals 
The press regards the exhibition as an event of out 
standing mtomational importance, since it brmgs out 
the vast significance of the present state of develop 
ment of oheimcal mdustry, which plays a leading peut 
in modem civilisation 

Ai,!, workers in scientific and technical fields will 
welcome the new scheme imtiated by the Coimoil of 
the Association of Special Libraries and Information 
Bureaux (26 Bedford Square, W C 1 ) to form a panel 
of expert translators The scheme will be doubly 
welcome by reason of the undertaking that the 
members of the panel will consut only of individuals or 
associations who have satisfied the Council aa to their 
abilities, not merely to truislate hterally, but also to 
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interpret the finer ehedes of differentiation in scientific 
and technical terminology The difficulty of obtain 
mg such experts has long been recognised Faced by 
a sudden emergency necessitatuig expert translation, 
the would be employer has generally been compelled 
to rely on the commercial translatmg bureaux, which 
are rarely provided with quite the right tyjie of expert 
required , or alternatively has placed the work m the 
hands of an individual qualified m the subject con- 
cerned but not up to the standard m the particular 
language involved It is scarcely conceivable, how 
ever, that exactly the right typo for each particular 
problem does not exist, and the only requirement for 
brmgmg the work and the worker together would 
appear to be an organisation on the lines proposed by 
A S L I B This Association has done much towards 
rationalising the bibliographical realm, and this latest 
of its activities will meet an urgent and growing need 

B\ the co-operation of the British Post Office 
Telephones, the Canadion Marconi Company, and the 
Bell Telephone Company of Canada, Sir Ernest 
Rutherford, speaking from lus home m Cambridge, 
was able to aildress the meeting of the Royal Society 
of Canada in Moyse Hall, McGill University Montreal, 
on May 20 According to the Montreal Gazette for 
May 21, he congratulated the Society on the efficient 
manner in which it had encouraged the ailvance of 
learning m the Dominion since its foundation in 1 882, 
and Its president. Dr A 8 Evo, on his conspicuous 
services to McGill University for which Sir Ernest 
expressed his warm feeling The reception by loud 
speaker was extremely powerful, in the early stages 
somewhat blurred but quite clear later Sir Arthur 
Cume jokingly remarked to 8a Ernest that many of 
his old students present expeoteil that his voice would 
be more mellowed by age and honours, while Sir 
Ernest repudiated Sir Aithur’s suggestion that ho had 
not replied to his last letter 

During the present week, June 21-28, the North 
East Coast Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders 
and the Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders in 
Scotland have been holding their jomt summer meet 
mg in Holland, the programme including visits to 
some of the most important shipyanls at Flushing, 
Amsterdam, and Rotterdam One of these is the 
Fijenoord Company, which has been in existence since 
1823, and which recently completed the motor ship 
Baloeran of 16,000 tons, this being the largest passenger 
Vessel ever built at Rotterdam Nearly as old as the 
Fijenoord Company is the Werkspoor Company of 
Amsterdam, a firm which in 1910 constructed the 
first reversible marine Diesel engme, and which up to 
the present time has constructed Werkspoor Diesel 
engmes of a total of 366,400 i a P The firm has also 
recently supplied large screw pumps for the Medem 
bilk and Dm Oever pumping stations on the Zuyder 
Zee Reclamation Works These works, a visit to 
which was included in the programme, were described 
by Mr J W. Thierry m a paper to the British Associa 
tmn 1|1 1988, and m Engtneertng for May 23 and June 
30 and succeeding issues he is givmg further partiou 
laps of these important undertakings, which will 
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ultimately add more than half a million acres of land 
to Holland Among other places visited was the 
Nautical Technical Institution and Museum at 
Rotterdam, founded in 1910 by private subscription 
for furthering the interests of shipbuilding and 
nautical science, but which is ojien to the public 

For the latter part of the meeting, the headquartera 
of the Institutions was at Schevemngon, a seaside 
town on the coast, off which took place the action 
between the English under Monk and the Dutch 
imder Tromp when the latter was killed Here on 
•fune 26, two papers were read, one on the ‘ Interior 
Architecture of Ships ” by Prof P A Hillhouse and 
Mr A M Gardner, and the other on “ Transportation 
of Oil by Sea”, by Mr J McGovern, the President 
elect of the North East Coast Institution The world 
production of petroleum, said Mr McGovern, had 
increased from 70,000 tons m 1860 to 213 million 
tons m 1929, while the present fleet of oil tankers, 
had a carrying capacity of approximately ten million 
tons, the ships forming about 1 1 per cent of the total 
world tonnage Though oil at first was carneil either 
in barrels or m wooden ships especially altered for 
the purpose, the prototyjie of the modem oil tanker 
was the Oluckauf, built by Messrs Armstrong m 1886- 
Li this ship boiler riveting was adopted throughout 
But the general design of oil oariyuig vessels followed 
that of the ordinary cargo ship until Sir Josejih 
Ishcrwofsl introduied the longitudinal system of 
framing, which resulted in increased longitudinal 
strength with a reduction m the weight of mateiial 
His patent was taken out in 1006 , the Paid Paul- 
was built on this system m 1908, and was the 
forerunner of the 943 oil tank vessels built or ordered 
according to the Isherwood jilans In recent years, 
owing to the carnage of benzine, oi oil containing 
sulphur or acids, corrosion has mcroased, and unless 
the metallurgist or chomist can produce more suit 
able steel or protective coating it would ajipear that 
the life of some tankers would be limited to ten or 
fifteen years 

Thf annual report and accounts for 1929 of the 
Ross Institute and Hospital for Tropical Diseases, 
Putney Heath, London, S W 16, has been issued 
The work of the Institute is reviewed, includmg re- 
search work and malaria exjieditions The total re 
ceipts from donations and subscriptions show an in- 
crease of £2500, and income over expenditure a surplus 
of £2487, but as the Institute has ncTendowraent fund, 
the balance of £12,000 m hand must bo regarded os a 
reserve against contingencies 

A usEFun little catalogue (No 12) of second hand 
books of botamcal interest, including some rare 
herbals, has been issued by Mr J H Knowles, 92 
Solon Road, 8 W 2 

t ArpniCATiONs are mvitod for the foJlowmg appoint 
ments, on or before the dates mentioned —A full 
tune graduate science assistant master at the Ham- 
mersmith School of Building and Arts and Crafts — 
The Education Officer (T 1), County Hall, SEl 
(June 30). A senior mathematical master at Swm 
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don College — The Principal, The College, Swindon. 
Wilts (July 1) Assistant lecturers m chemistry, 
physios, botany, and pharmacy at Cardifi Technical 
College — ^Tho Principal, Teohmcal College, Cardiff 
(July 2) An assistant for metalwork and mechanical 
drawmg at Darlington Technical College — ^The Chief 
Education Officer, Education Office, Darlington 
(July 4) A lecturer m physios and electrical engm- 
eermg at Handsworth Technical College — ^The Prin 
cipal, Handsworth Technical College, Handsworth, 
Birmingham (July 4) Civilian education officers 
in the RAF educational service, one with a degree 
in engmeermg and one with a degree m history — The 
Secretary, Air Mmistry, Qwydyr House, Whitehall, 
8 W I (July fi) A full time teacher m engmeermg, 
a full-time teacher in physics, and a visiting teacher 
for engineering economics, at the West Ham Mtuucipal 
College — The Prmcipal, Mumcipal College, Bom 
ford Road, West Ham, E 16 (July 5) An honours 
graduate to teach pure and apphed mathematics 
at Lou^borough College — ^The Registrar, Lough 
borough College, Leicestershire (July 6) An assistant 
lecturer m education v'lth special qualifications 
m the teachmg of science subjects at the Uni 
versity College of the South v est of England — ^The 
Registrar, University College, Exeter (July 7) A 
technical assistant to the adviser m agricultural 
economics at Armstrong College — The Registrar, 
Armstrong College, Newcastle upon Tyne (July 7) 
Geologists on the Geological Survey of Great Britam 
— The Director, Geological Survey and Museum, 2$ 
Jermyn Street, S W 1 (July 9) An assistant lecturer 
in economics m the University of Birmingham — ^The 
Registrar, The University, Edgboston, Birmingham 
(July 11) A lecturer of botany at the University 


College of Wales, Aberystwyth — The Fmanoial Seore 
tary, Umversity College of Wales, Aboystwyth 
(July 14) A demonstoator in mathematics at the 
Royal College of Science, South Kensington — The 
Secretary, Imperial College of Science, South Kaiemg- 
ton, S W 7 (July 14) An assistant lecturer m zoology 
m the University of Bristol — The Secretary, The Um 
versity, Bristol (July 14) An additional lecturer m 
engineering at Chesterfield Tectmioal College — ^The 
Principal, Chesterfield Technical College, Chesterfield 
(July 15) Two botsmists for cacao research at the 
Imperial College of Tropical Ag^oulture, Trmidad — 
The Secretary, Imperial College of Tropical Agn 
culture, 14 Tnmty Square, ECS (Aug 19) A 
professor of hygiene in the Egyptian Umversity, 
Cairo, and a lecturer m dental surgery — ^The Dean 
of the Faculty of Medicine, Egyptian University, 
Cairo (Sept 20) A headmaster of Christ’s Hospital, 
Horsham — The Clerk, Christ’s Hosxntal, 26 Great 
Tower Street, ECS A whole time lecturer in geo 
graphy at St Marv’s College, Stiawberrj’' Hill — The 
Principal, St Mary’s College, Strawberry Hill, Middle 
sex Instructors in electrical engmeermg, advanced 
building construction, and practical mathematics 
at the Kingston upon Thames Technical College and 
School of Art— The Principal, Technical College, 
Kmgston upon Thames A full time assistant master 
for engmeermg at Enth Technical College— The 
Prmcipal, Enth Technical College, Belvedere, Kent 
Inspectors for the purposes of tiie Diseases of Animals 
Act, 1894-1925, under the Mmistry of Agriculture 
and Fishenes — The Secretary, Mmistry of Agnoulture 
and Fishenes, 10 Whitehall Place, 8 W 1 A professor 
of natural philosophy m the University of Aberdeen — 
The Secretary, The Umversity, Aberdeen 


Our Astronomical Column 


Remarkable Meteors — Mr W F Dennum writes 
that on June 9, at about 0» 36m ah G M T , a large 
fireball was seen from many places m the north of 
England It presented a white nucleus which looked 
nearly as large as the full moon and ht up the country 
About twelve observations have been received, from 
which It appears that the fireball was directed from 
the N N W sky and was probably at a height from 
60 to 60 miles The radiant was not far from the 
horizon, but the data are somewhat conflicting and 
exact deductions are scarcely possible 
FtreballoJJunelS — At 23“ 12“ p h 0 M T a meteor 
equal Venus was observed by Mr Kingman at Bristol 
It passed from 261“ + 21“ to 306® + 69“ and was directed 
from a radiant m Scorpio near 237° -26° 

^ Early Ptrsttd, — On June 16 at 23*' 22“ G M T a 
first magnitude meteor with the very swift motion 
and bright streak charaotenstio of the Perseids was 
well observed It shot from 369* +76“ to 142“ +74“ 
and Its direction Conformed very nearly with the 
radiant ^int of the Perseids on the same night 
which 10^ the region dividing PegMus and Laowta 
at 342“ + W 

On June le^Swt 30 a m GMT, when scarcely 
any stars were distmguishable m the misty ricy, a fine 
meteor was noticed mnn Bristol as it ascended from 
the honzon m due west and sailing upwards dis- 
appeared whan nearly reachmg the zenith— velocity 
slow, duration 10 seconds 
No 3166. VoL 126J 


Further accounts of these curious objects will be 
valuable for oomputmg the real paths 

Occultations of Stars by the Moon — The Apnl issue 
of the Journal of the Royal Astronoimosl Society of 
Canada contains an article on this subject by Prof 
E W Brown He notes that the oampmgn of 
observations of occultations which is now bemg 
vigorously carried on in many countries, dates from 
a paper by Dr B T A limes (1923), m which he 
showed the value of such observations for determining 
the errors of the lunar tables Prof Brown considers 
that smoe the introduction of the new lunar tables m 
1923, the chief residual errors m the moon's position 
are due to irregularities m the earth’s rotation He 
gives two diagrams of the moon’s residuals, one on 
a small scale from 1660 to 1930, the other on a larger 
scale from 1876 to 1928 In forming these be has 
omitted from his tabular places the “ ^reat empinoal 
term ” with period of about 2^ oentunes, as he oon 
eiders that the cause of this, as of the smaller fiuotua 
tions, hee ui the earth’s rotation, not m the moon 
A feature of the graphs is the abruj^ness of the sudden 
changes of direction The dates of the more marked 
changes are 1760, 1698, 191? Ptof BroWn notes that 
these observations are en^smtly suited for aijaatieun* 
A 9 ipchtelesiH^pc ettAoce, and a etochor watch Ouffiet- 
cntly good to give to the nearest ^ond the interval 
between * trirMeef i|hae*i%tiat and the 
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Research Items 


Harrard-Boston Expedition’s Excavations in the 
Sudan — In Sudan Notea and Itecorda, vol 12, pt 2, 
Dr G A Reuner reports on the excavations which 
were earned out in the seasons 1927-28 and 1928-29 
at the forts at Semna and TJronarti as part of a larger 
plan to examine all the old forts extending from Semna 
to Haifa It IS known that these forts of Semna and 
Uronarti were built before or during the twelfth 
dynasty, when trade, which m earlier tunes had 
suffered much from hostile tribes, had become organ 
ised and the country subdued by military expeditions 
The northern Sudan was then occupiM by officials 
who were little more than tradmg agents, transport 
was mamtamed mamly by water, and protected by 
fortified posts along the nver The desert tribes were 
a constant source of danger to the tradmg fleets The 
excavations have served to throw light on the methods 
of navigation of the cataract and how traffic was con 
trolled by land and water The ramparts of the forts 
command a wide view, and signalling from fort to fort 
was possible They completely dommate both land 
and water routes Eewsh was built on a hill and the 
plan was drawn to suit the configuration Inside the 
thick outer wall of crude brick ran a street and the 
space mside the street was divided into blocks by cross 
streets Each block wm divided by walls into separate 
apartments, providiM temples, dwellmgs for the 
commandant and officers, barracks for the men, 
storehouses, etc Judmng from the quarters and the 
cemeteries, in which the ourials mclude women and 
children as well as men, the garrisons must have been 
small, perhaps from 60 to 180 flghtmg strength The 
forts were all occupied m the New Kingdom, and later, 
many of the important objects discovered belonging 
to this period 


Inheritance in Man — The Galton Lecture before 
the Eugemos Society is published m the Eugentce 
Betnew (vol 22, No 1) In it Prof 8 J Holmes 
discusses natural selection in man, and reaches the 
general conclusion that under modem conditions 
selection is more effective m elinunatmg the lees 
endowed than is usually supposed Ho gives reasons 
for thinkmg that the intelligence quotient is, on the 
average, the most important single factor m survival, 
and that “ the present economic order is much more 
deadly to people with dull minds ’’ The death rate 
tends to be high m proportion as the occupation 
requires little mtelligence or skill On the other 
diand, selection agamst many physical defects has 
hem largely eliminated Racial differences m bus 
ceptibihty to disease exist For example, negroes 
have a low death rate, as compared with whites, from 
scarlet fever, erysipelas, diphtheria, measles, Mid skm 
diseases, but a high mortality from tuberculosis, 
pneumonia, and other respiratory diseases From 
statistics of mortality rates. Prof Holmes reaches the 
conclusion that the male is inherently the weaker sex, 
although a part of the higher male infant mortality is 
due to recessive sex Imked factors and a part to 
birth trauma He finds that the mole death>-rate 
durmg the first year is high owing to faults of organisa- 
tion, and that the male dea^ ratio from epidemic 
diseases is also high durmg this period 


Measurement of Ultra-Violet Radiation —The 


is in the of a stmdard, solution 
l^yleno bide m a quartz tube 
“I ate tested against a set nf 
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standard colour tubes, and each degree represents 
two to four tunes the dose of ultra-violet rays required 
to produce erythema of the white skm — two to four 
because skms vary in sensitivity The standard 
solution exposed to the sunlight m the presence of 
air fades sOmewhat ui a tube of glass which excludes 
the biologically active ultra violet rays There 
18 , however, very httle fadmg when air is exoludetl, 
and «my error due to fading by long waved ultra- 
violet and visible rays can be excluded by exposmg a 
control sample of the standard solution in a glass 
tube, and deducting the degree of fadmg of that 
from the degree of fading in a quartz tube Dr M 
Bender, of the Institut fur Strahlonforschun^, Berhn, 
informs us that he has introduced a variation of 
method, namely, exposmg a solution of acetone 
and determmmg the action of the ultra violet rays 
on this by adding a standard solution of Fuchsin 
Schwehlige Sfture and determmmg the depth of 
rod violet tmt produced He claims that this 
modifacation gives good agreement with cadmium 
cell determinations of the ultra violet rays A 
detailed account of his results will be piiblisned m 
Strahlentherapxe 

Life History of the Pismo Clatn —Mr William C 
Herrmg^n gives an mteresting account of the bio 
nomios of Ttvela stuUorum (Mawe) with special refer 
ence to its depletion {“ The Pisino Clam, Further 
Studies of Its Life History and Depletion ” Division 
of Fish and Game of California Fveh Buileltn,No 18 
Contribution No 81 from the Cahfomia State Fisheries 
Laboratory ) This huge heavy shelled bivalve at eight 
years old may weigh from one to four pounds It is 
found m abundance on the open sandy beaches of 
Cahfomia, but only where it is exposed to constant 
washing and pounding of the surf extending from the 
intertidal zone out mto the surf for am unknown dis 
tanco and m places formmg a successful commercial 
fishing Prof F W Weymouth (“ The Life History 
and Growth of the Pismo Clam ”, 1923, No 7 of this 
publication) has already described fully its habits and 
appearance The present paper is specially oonoemod 
with the extent tmd cause of depletion, effect of 
present protective methods, relation of dommant year 
classes to fluctuations m abundance, aige at sexual 
maturity, relation between size and number of egra, 
growth rate and deviation from the normal m me 
growth of mdividual year classes Spawnmg begins 
at the end of the second or third year The eggs are 
very small and the average number m specimens from 
seven to ten years old is 75,000,000 per clam, the 
smallest produomg the fewest eggs The growth shows 
a distmot seasonal rhythm, rapid in summer and ^ow 
m wmter The large clams have been steadily dwind- 
Img m numbers m spite of the bag limit and the size 
limit The growth rate does not appear to be affected 
by crowded conditions There are great fluctuations 
m abundance, due principally to dominant year elosees 
and the effects of the flshmg The greatest fall is m 
the tidal zone, especially in the Pismo Oceano Beaoh, 
where So many visitors dig for clams and are the 
proBable cause of the scarcity Stricter protection of 
undersized clams is advised and regulations which will 
decrease the stram on the breeding stock, if the Pismo 
ohqp fishery is to be mamtamed 

ChoAdrocranium of the Lizatd— The morphology 
of the ohondrooranmm of Xacerta agtlxe ts knowti to 
SlOst students of zoology fbom the reoonstruetions of 
Qaqpp of 31 mm and 47 mm stages De Beer 
{Quart, Jour Mxcro Sex , May 1930) has described 
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the detailed development of the ohondrooronium from 
the first oortilage to appear, namely, Meckel’a cortil 
oge, up to nearly the youn^ of Gaupp’s stages The 
employment of van Wihje’s victoria blue staining 
technique enables the cartilage to be differentiated 
from the pro cartilage and so makes the identification 
of the former more accurate than was possible by 
older methods From his observations the author 
concludes that in all living reptiles, excludmg Ophidia 
which €«e hi^ly specialised, there is the same (^eral 
form of a tropitrabic skull, with a trabecula communis, 
an mterorbital septum, and a plsuium supreseptale, 
and m all the posterior portion of the orbital cartilage 
IS more or less reduced Lacerta has certain affini- 
ties with such Cheloma as Emya, Ohryatmyt, and 
Chelydra In addition, the lacertihan ohondrocranium 
has several points of similarity with that of Sphenodon 
and the crocodiles or, m other words, the Diapsida, 
which may be taken as suggesting that the Lacertiha 
have been derived from this group 

Colour Change in Fishes —Mr Charles Haskins 
Townsend, director of the New York Aquarium, hsus 
published a very interestmg booklet entitled “ Records 
of Changes m Colour among Fishes ” (New YoA 
Zoologiom Society, 1929) Besides copious notes 
made from the fishes in the aquanum, there are many 
beautiful illustrations, both photographs and coloured 
drawmm The coloured plates are specially good, 
particularly those by Hashine Murayama, whose 
sketches are wonderfully alive The colour changes 
are usually instantaneous, as many as seven quite 
different guises bemg observed Some of the changes 
are due to uncomfortable surroundings or sickness, 
but most of them are adaptations to surroimdmgs ; 
sometimes a colour ohemge may be attributed to anger 
or fear The author has m previous works emphasi^ 
the fact that one colour description or drawing is not 
sufficient to identify a fish The present work fully 
bears out this statement 

Laryae of the Coleoptera — In the Bullehn of Ento 
mologtcal Research for March 1930, pp 57 72, will be 
found a useful paper by Mr A W Rymer Roberts, 
consistmg of a key to the larvss of all the chief families 
of the Coleoptera It is now more than twenty six 
years smoe MacGiUivray’s paper on the same sunject 
appeared and, m the interval, a large amount of exact 
knowledge of the larv» of various genera and families 
has come to light The foremost modem woriter m 
this field. Dr Adam G Bdving, has published a large 
amount of high class research, and the results of his 
work, and those of other entomologists, have been 
freely drawii upon by Mr Roberts m order to make his 
paper as complete as possible It is obviously beyond 
aonievement at present to provide a complete key of 
this kind because, m a few families, the laiwse are still 
unknown or too poorly described for molusion Theee 
necessary omissions, however, are so few that their 
effect on the value of Mr Roberts’s paper is almost 
neghg^ble Users of his tables will find the termmo 
logy adopted relatively simple, and there is, further 
more, an illustrated glossary of the terms employed 
At the end of the paper the reader will find a guide to 
the more impMtont utetature on the subject up to and 
mc}udmg^,theg|bar 1929 The general classification 
followed 18 thKused by Beitter in the “ Fauna Ger- 
mamoa ’’.jvhicn is a readily accessible work , 

Microscopic E ifl a| ll iatlon of Coal — Under this title 
Mr Clarence A Sejder gives a very ol9ar, straight- 
forward account of methods of preparing miorOscopui 
sections of coal or of preparing pobshed, etched sur- 
faces for exammation in reflected li|^t It is pub 
hshed as No 10 of the Physical and Chemical Survey 
of the National Coal Besouroes, by the Fuel Research 
No 3166, VoL 126} 


Division of the Department of Scientific and Industna! 
Research (London H M S O ) Mr S^ler states tlmt 
the tissues which are met with still m a more or less 
intact fomi m coal are either secondary xylem or 
penderm, usually fibrous tissue with the cells con- 
siderably elongated m the axial direction Usually 
the pieces he in the coal m a horizontal direction, so 
that the plant axis hes parallel to the bedding plane. 
A full description is given of the methods by which 
the mvestigator can elucidate the plant stmcture by 
Boctions m directions transverse, radial longitudmal, 
and tangential longitudmal to the plant axis No 
other method of preparation of material for micro 
scopio exammation is dealt with other than that of 
sections Possibly, the new methods, using collodion 
or gelstme films, are not readily applicable to this 
material, but it would seem probable, especially where 
plant stxires are the mam recognisable material m the 
coal, that maceration methods would give results of 
value 

Chromosomes of Pnmus — In the gmus Prunus the 
n number of chromosomes is 8 Dr Darlmgton ( Joar 
of Qeneties, vol 22, No 1) has mode a further study 
of the cytology of this genus, in which he finds that 
the various forms of plums and damsons exammed 
were all hexaploid In meiosis they usually form 
bivalent chromosomes, but occasional quadrivalents 
occur The wild P sptnosa is tetraploid and also 
forms occasional quadrivalents It wasifcund that 
m the hybrids of P domestxca (6n), P cel^fera (2n), 
P trtflora (2n), P perstca (2n), and P Amygdalus 
(2n), there is perfect chromosome pairing in meiosis, 
which is taken to indicate that the chromosomes m 
the haploid sets of these species are homologous each 
to eeich P domestxea n eeras%fera jiroduoes a tetra- 
ploid form which behaves hke a true species, all the 
chromosomes pairing, but certam of the pairs also 
unitmg to form quadrivalents Various abnormalities 
of meiosis in these hybrids are also described, and 
classified under four heads, mcludm^ omission of one 
or both meiotic divisions, the division of bmucleate 
pollen mother cells, end the double division of the 
chromosomes when they have failed to pair Irom 
such conditions, P avtum nana havmg 24 chromo 
somes m its sporophyte may produce gametophvtic 
nuclei with 9fl chromosomes It is pointed out that 
from the pamng of chromosomes conclusions regard- 
ing their relationship cannot always be drawn, and a 
relation between pairing and chiasma formation is 
suggested 

Terrestrial Magnetic Surveyi — The ** Results of the 
Magnetic Observations made by the Ordnance Surv^ 
m England and Wales m 1928 (London H M S O , 
1* net) gives complete data for D (declination), I 
(molmation), and H (horizonted force) for 30 stations, 
reduced to the epoch 1929 6 , six of these stations 
were repeat stations, and for these the secular vana 
tion IS given E^lmunary dechnation results are 
given also for sevmiteen stations observed in 1929, 
fifteen bemg m the Scottish Lowlands, and two in 
the magnetically disturbed region near Melton Mow- 
bray , three of ttie seventeen are repeat stations The 
instrummitB used for D mid H are a coil magneto- 
meter designed by Dr F E Smith , for I a dip 
circle' is still used The Swedish Hydrographic Ser- 
vice have issued a Id^neito General Chart of Sweden, 
1930(Jordmagnetidca!lhibl Nr 7, Stockholm), givmg, 
on three separate mapsr ssomagnetio lines lot D, I, 
and H Tlie observations on whic^ the xaa|i8 are 
nuunly based were made with a Carnegie Institution 
pattern of combined magnetometer and earth in- 
duotoir, the fidd wprk bemg done m 1928 and 1929 . 
the stations ohoaen ate io he repeat statimlk , at each 
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of them, the local vanation of vertical intensity is 
tested by a variometer of the Ad Schmidt pattern 

Physics in Fuei Research — In November last. Dr 
C H Lander, Director of Fuel Research, addressed the 
Institute of Plwsics on “ Physios m Relation to the 
Utilisation of Fuel ” and this lecture has just been 
published by the Institute Perusal of the reprmt 
oondrins the view that one can scarcely take a step 
in this, 08 in any industry, without mvolvmg some 
physical principle or process They are here indicated 
at all stages from the mine to the chimney stack To 
cite a modem example, it has been foimd that X rays 
prove useful m investigating and controlling the 
cleaning of coal, while X ray spectrometry is assisting 
in distinguishing the different forms of carbon in coke, 
which influence its reactivity All processes of coal 
cleanmg utilise differences m the physical properties of 
coal and dirt The utilisation of fuel is obviously 
' applied heat ' The combustion of solid fuel is 
essentially a problem of air supply, and especially with 
pulverised fuels it is a question of controllmg the 
relative motion of a gas over a solid Heat transfer 
involves the laws of radiation, conduction, and con 
vection The conditions in practice are usually baffling 
in complexity, but the application of physical methods 
of study 18 carrying us further than tho empirical 
methods of tho past 

Band Spectrum of Chlorine —An investigation of 
the absorption bands of chlorine, described by A 
Elliott m the June issue of the Proceedtnffn of the Royal 
Society, 18 of interest in connexion with the nucloar 
properties of this element hour bands assigned to 
the molecule ri“C'l“, and two assigned to have 

been analysed, and it has been found, by means of in- 
tensity measurements, that the nuclear sjiin of the 
atom Cl“ 18 6/2 quantum units, and that the lighter 
molecule is about 1 45 times os abundant as the 
heavier The latter number is decidedly less than the 
value 1 67 calculated from the direct measurements of 
the isotope ratio made by Dr P W Aston, but whilst 
the discrepancy is possibly due to errors in the spectro 
soopic work, It IS apparently not quite certain that it 
18 not real, and due to a greater absorption jier mole 
cule by the system C1”C1“ than by C1“C1“ 

Failure of Insulators due to Deposition of Sea Sait 
— A new instrument called a ‘ klydonograph which 
has been much used in the United States for the 
recordmg of hghtnmg flashes and atmospheric pheno- 
mena, has been found specially useful m connexion 
with overhead electric lines It is very important to 
know the causes of the sudden surges of electricity 
wluch cause breakdowns m high pressure electric 
supply systems The principle of the mstruraent is 
based primarily on the phenomenon known as Lichten 
^rg’s figures Under electno stress, particles of 
eertam kmds of powder, particularly sulphur, arrange 
Uiemselves in a definite maffaftr m the electno field 
Later ont it was discovered that the emulsion of a 
pbotographio plate was affected in a similar way by 
eleotrw stress A voltage of 2000 across the electrodes 
U sufficient to give a record wid by havmg a moving 
film a cemtmuous record can be obtained In apaper 
read by S W Melsom, A N Arman, and W Bibby 
to the Institution of Electrical Engineers on Apnl 10, 
faitere^tHiff surge investigations on a S3 kilovolt hne 
fai South Wales whiob supplied a number of oollienes 


and villages were made They traced breakdown to 
a salt dimosii which occurred on the msstotors <w the 
IteS fdftbwing dry south westerly The hue was 

wen^ ^oitts firom the coast With a dry wind 


S'o.siW'.’tmr.'ibj 


S as a fine powder The salt 


powder impinges on the insulators and, helped by the 
electric stress, adheres flrmlv to them Ho long os 
the dry wind continues there is little danger of a 
flash over, but when the humidity of the air becomes 
normal the insulator gets covered with brine, which is 
a good electric conductor and leads to dangerous 
surges on the mams It was mstructive to find that 
the greater part of the surgmg occurred on that one 
of the three phase conductors which was noaiest tho 
sea 


Electric Currents to the Ground — A fresh estimate 
of the relative importance of the various agencies con 
cemed in the transport of electricity between the 
pound and the air has been made by Dr T W 
Wormell in tho June number of the Proceedings of the 
Royal Society (pp 686 689) Tho agents considered 
wore four, the normal fine weather current and precipi 
tation, whu h c ause on the whole a downward move 
ment of positive electricity, and hghtnmg discharges 
and currents from points, the effect of which is in the 
opposite sense The numbers given for the charges 
brought to the ground by these ui a year (with special 
reference to conditions near the Solar Physics Ohsetva 
tory at Cambridge) are respectively + 60, + 20, - 20, 
and - 100 coulombs per square kilometre These 
values are necessarily only approximate, but it seems 
very probable that the current carried by lightning 
and the jxnnt discharges together exceeds considerably 
the current carried down by ram, which is in the 
opposite direction, so that there w effectively a vertical 
upward current through a cumulo nimbus cloud from 
the earth to the upper otmosphere Dr Wormell 
refers to two other investigations which confirm this 
result, and remarks that they ore in entire agreement 
with the theory of Prof C T R Wilson that tho fine 
weather current into the ground over the whole earth 
18 balanced by the currents mamtamed between the 
earth and the upper atmosphere by shower clouds 

Recombination of Atomic Hydrogen — A preliminary 
report of some remarkable results obtained in con 
nexion with the recombmation of hydrogen atoms to 
form molecules has been published by F J HavliSek 
in Die Naturmaaenechaften for May 30 The reaction 
was studied m gas at atmospheric pressure, and it was 
foimd that the concentration of atomic hydrogen fell 
off exponentially with tune The tune t^en for the 
concentration to fall to a definite frewtion of its initial 
value being thus independent of the mitial concentra 
tion, it was conduct that the reaction was mono 
molecular, a result checked by the law govemmg the 
dependence of the decay constant upon temperature 
m the range between about 50“ C and 600“ C Details 
of the experiments are not given, but must be awaited 
with the greatest mterest, as it is somewhat difficult 
to reconcuo these facts, if substantiated, with the 
ordmary ideas of recombmation takmg place as the 
direct result of collisions 

Analysis of Silicates — We have received from the 
Society of Glass Technology, Darnall Road, Sheffield, 
a copy of a brochure entitled “ The Analysis of 
Glasses, Refractory Materials, and Silicate Sla^ ” 
just published by the Society It contams eight 
papers or abstracts, some havmg been read to the 
Society durmg 1927 and 1928, with the discussions, 
and ui one case the paper has been modified m the 

S t of later investigations There is also an index 
details given are sufficient for the guidance of 
any wmpetmt chemist, and the critical comments 
provide a review of the l^nitations and difficulties of 
the m^ithods deeeribed The book, which is edited 
by Prof, WES Turtiett la a useful contribution to 
^ antdytloM chemistry sihoates 
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Physics and Chemistty m the “Encyclopaedia Britannica”. 


Physics 

^HE editors claim that the physics programme is 
J- one of the most comprehensive and authonta 
tive of the different divisions of the “ Enoyolopasdia 
Bntanmoa ” Anyone wishing to use the work m 
the study of this branch of knowledge, after readmg the 
article “Science ”, which surveys the whole world of 
scientific achievement, would be well advised to refer 
to “ Physics, Articles on ”, for the mam subdivisions 
and separate headings Sir Oliver Lodge, in the mam 
article “ Physics ”, discusses the hiatoiy and develop 
ment of the science which, by its derivation, means 
a study of Nature so far as it can be reduced by 
calculation and experiment to a few simple, or at least 
fimdamental, laws It was hoped nt one time that 
the mechanical laws of Galileo and Newton would be 
all inclusive Efforts to apply them not only to matter 
but also to the ether, and even to life and mmd, and 
thus to find a basis for a materialistic philosophy, 
have proved unsuccessful So long as we are dealing 
with massive bodies or with great groiijis of particles, 
the Newtonian laws of dynamics are sufficient, and 
they reigned supreme till very near the end of the 
nuieteenth century Modem physics may iierhaps 
be said to date from 1895, the year o. ROntgen’s 
discovery of X rays This discovery not only pro 
vided the physicist with a new tool , it illustrated 
the idea put forward by Lorentz and Zeeman, and 
also by Larmor, that electric charges were the agents 
re^nsible for the generation of radiation 

Prof Millikan, who writes on the “ Electron ” 
with authority, insists that one of the most important 
generalisations of all time is that of the electncal 
constitution of matter, for this conception underlies 
practically the whole of twentieth century physics 
^e growth of this idea was gradual, and illustrates 
the fact that, for the most part, the progress of 
science takes place by a process of infinitesimal 
accretion In 1891, Johnston Stoney introduced the 
word ‘ electron ’ to designate a dennite elementary 
quantity of electncity demanded by Faraday’s laws 
of electrolysis — “ Finally nature presents us with a 
single dofimte quantity of electricity which is mde 
pendent of the particular bodies act^ on ” Stoney 
implies that every atom must contam at least two 
electrons, one positive and one negative, because 
otherwise it would be impossible for the atom as a 
whole to be electrically neutral In 1897, J J Thom 
son showed that the mass of the particles constitutmg 
the cathode rays was of the order of a thousandth of 
the mass of the hydrogen atom Later experiments 
have shown that the positive electron, while it has a 
charge of equal amount but opposite sign to the 
negative, is always associated with a mass about 
1845 times greater ” The positive electron is some 
times calletl the proton, ana the word electron, when 
used witliout any qualifymg adjective is usually 
understood to refer to the negative electron, but it 
18 important to remember that historically, deriva- 
tively, and logically the word electron means, os 
indicated above, the unit charge, and carries no 
implication aaj^ maai ” 

The oil dropT experiments of Millikan prove that all 
electrical charges are bmlt up out of a definite num- 
ba* of discrete el^eate or particles all ekaotly alike, 
the value of the ewtton charge being e a 4 774 x Kb** 
absolute electrostatic units (the value quoted as 
“ the loteet determination ” in the article " Phystcid 
Units *" >8 quite out of date) 

The dissection of the atotn into eleetrio ehaeges la 
discussed by Prof Niels Bohr Atom who g^’tes 
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an account of his own most important theoretical 
work on the buildmg ifp of groups of electrons round 
a massive positive nucleus to form a neutral and 
stable system He adds an mterestmg euxiount of 
recent progress, dealing with the remarkable develop- 
ments smee 1926 associated with the exact quanti- 
tative treatment of the new quantum methods A 
more detailed account of the “Quantum Theory ” is 
given by Prof W Wilson, who contributes an article 
of exceptional lucidity His description of the new 
wave mechanics and matrix mechanics is one of the 
best summaries with which we are acquamted 

The third great advance of the present century, 
supplementing and consolidating the electron theory 
and the quantum theory, is the theory of “ Relativity’*^ 
This IS treated in his usual able manner by Sir James 
Jeans, who also writes on the “ Kinetic Theory of 
Matter ” The general nature of the principle of 
relativity is hrst desmbed “ Just as Tycho’s eight 
mmutes of arc, ui the hands of Kepler and Newton, 
revolutionised medieval conceptions of the mechanism 
of the imiverse, so Levemer’s 43 seconds of arc, m the 
hands of Einstein, has revolutionised oiir nineteenth- 
century oonooptions, not only of purely astronomical 
mechanism, but also of the nature of time and space 
and of the fundamental ideas of science The history 
of this revolution is in effect the history of the theory 
of relativity It falls naturally into three chapters, 
a first narrating the building of the earlier physical 
theory of relativity, a second dealing with the 
extension of that theory to gravitation, and a third, 
which is still m process of bemg written, attempting 
to include electro magnetism m the physical system 
presented by the existing theoiy of relativity ” 

Mr Bertrand Russell discusses the philosophical 
consequences of relativity, and Prof Einstem gives 
an important if somewhat difficult account of 
“ Space time ”, which is followed by a short descrip- 
tion by Prof Eddington of recent attempts to absorb 
the electro magnetic field, and so provide a single 
backnound to all matenal activity — one unified field 
A few of the more interesting articles on physics 
may hero be mentioned Prof Andrade, who is the 
associate editor for physics, contributes articles on 
the atomic “Nucleus”, on “Radiation”, “Rays”, 
on ‘ Vacuum” and on “Transmutation of the 
Elements ” Sir Ernest Rutherford writes on " Radio- 
activity ”, Sir Joseph Thomson on “ Electncity, Con- 
duction of”, and on “Electric Waves” Dr Aston 
IB specially qualified to discuss “ Positive Rays ” 
and “Isotopes”, and Prof A Fowler to wnte the 
article on “ Spectroscopy ” 'Phe nature of “ X rays ” 
18 discussed at length by M de Broghe, and X ray 
spectroscopy by Prof Manne Siegbahn, both of whom 
d^nbe work with which they are themselves identi- 
fied The standard articles on the branches of the 
older physios are assigned to the late Prof Calltndar 
('• Heat Prof C G Darwin (“ Light ”), Dr A, B 
Wood (“ Sound ”), Prof H. A Wilson (“ Electricity ”), 
Dr £ C Stoner (“ Magnetism ”) Among the 
articles on the technical applications of physios may 
be cited an mtereetuw account of the ^whcations of 
“ X rays ” by Dr E v Pullm, “ Wireless Telegraphy ” 
by Pro} AppletonandDr Eedles, and “ Photography ” 
by Hr George Eastman and Dr C. E K 
The article on the “Wilson Cloud Chamber” 
des^ee special mention, if only on the ground of 
the exodlent reproduOtioiw of photogtapbs doud 
trades obtained by 'ttieant of this apparatus. 1%e 
paths of swift eledaified padides 'are thua rdaddod 
visibb, and it is pcnsiblp to ttody the traeks- of'« 
and $ partied imd ijeotrohs tetoaal^ by tlm 
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action of X-tays Of sinking value are the photo- 
graphs shovnng the expulsion of a proton by tho 
unpaot of an a particle (Meitner), and the forked 
tra!^ showing nuclear collision of an a particle m 
oxygen and in helium (Blackett) 

Science knows no national boundaries, but the 
pohcy adopted by the editors of asking foreigners to 
contnbute articles on their own special subject suffers 
from several disadvantages, even when tho author 
18 recognised as one of the most distinguished special 
ists when readmg such an article, it is evident that 
the writer is often translating his thoughts from his 
own language mto English, so that tho mode of 
construction is essentially foreign, and m some cases 
tho word chosen to represent a technical term is not 
that best suited for the purpose The latter difficulty 
might perhaps have been avoided by more careful 
editorial supervision One could, however, go further 
and say that it is not merely the difference in language 
which creates an obstacle , there may also bo a differ 
ence m the very mode of thmkmg which raises a 
barrier between author and reader In an original 
and independent contribution to science or learning, 
this 18 serious enough, but m an encycloptedia it is 
more than a drawback, it is almost a disqualification 

We must not end, however, on a critical note 
Considered as a whole, these contributions to the study 
of experimental and mathematical physics reach a 
very high level, and are bound to have an important 
influence in the dissemination of accurate knowleilge 
and m stimulating further scientific research 

H S A 

Chemistry 

It will be withm the recollection of many of those 
for whoso education encyclopaodias are published, 
that Kai Lung’s remote ancestor spent his entire life 
in crystallismg all his knowledge and experience into 
a few •written luios, which as a result became corre 
spondingly precious The sentence “ defined m a 
very original and profound manner several undisput 
able principles, and was so engagingly subtle m its 
manner of expression that the most superficial 
person was irresistibly thrown into a deep mward 
contemplation upon reading it ” What an attrac 
tive encyolopoedia the old gentleman and Ins oo 
compressiomsts could have produced I How im 
measurably greater would his achievement have been 
if his sentence could have changed its shades of 
meaning and enlarged its philosophical perspective 
with advancing thought and maturing experience ' 
That, m efiect, is what a maker of encyolopaedias is 
called upon to do In a few short years the out of 
the garments of a science such as cheimstrv appears 
impossible and even unhealthy, and the fabric itself 
gets moth eaten m places , some of the embroidery, 
too, now appears superfluous New discoveries ore 
to ^ record^, the ensemble has to be viewed afresh, 
new hopes arise while the is bemg wntten 

on the old 

Presumably the editors of the “ Bnoyclopsedia 
Bntanmoa "—the encyclopiedia of the English 
speaiuQg peoples, as it hw been more exactly described 
— founcT K possible to revise a proportion of the 
chemical aruoles whiOh appeared m the last edition, 
but it is evident that most of the matter bsis been 
entirely re-wntten Let it be said immediately that 
by undsrtAldng the onerous and responsible duties 
of ohemloal emtor. Prof G T Morgan has earned 
the tiianks as treU as the oongratulations of both the 
sej^i^e «Bd the gepoeral public, so ,’<*r a« the 
ehettnoal utietts are coneemed, the ejection of the 
m ssotWot' etpotwflts of their subieote, 
taeyp desired. The etteyptopsedia is 


not mtended to be either a text book for students of 
chemistry or a reference book for chemists, never 
theless, the authors of the articles on oheimcal 
themes are just those to whose views and to whose 
exposition of them chemists themselves would most 
willingly pay attention In nearly every case (one 
cannot truthfully omit the “ nearly ”) they have 
steered a middle course and appeals to the hypo- 
thetical mtelligent layman who, with the man m 
the street and the average man, havmg been so long 
and so often the butt of our shafts of learning and 
wit, must surely now be possessed of a knowledge so 
encyolopsedio as to render hirn indetiendent of 
oncytlopsedias As a working hypothesis it is 
reasonable to assume that the most renowned 
specialist IB m the view of another and different 
kind of specialist, just that ignorant but interested 
reader whose comprehension he must not underrate 
and whose curiosity he is anxious to arouse Whether 
such an assumption were made or not, in the result 
wo have that combination of clarity, brevity, and 
solidity that appeals to the scientific worker 

In such a collection of mmiatme monograplis one 
does not expect imiformity Indeed, chemistry itself 
is far fiom muform m methods m development, m 
language from exponents of different phases of the 
science, therefore, similarity of approach, unanimity 
of appeal, and equality in the assumption of premises 
are not to bo anticipated As the same chemist is 
not usually deeply interested in both solutions and 
synthetic dyes, or in both gmipowder and glucosides, 
so the subject itself is too wide to admit of homo 
geneity m its revelation to the general public Hence 
It would not bo fair to say that tho article on “ Thermo 
chemistry ” (Mr H T Tizard), for example, is less 
popular than that on “ Valency ” (Dr N V Sidgwick), 
because the former makes sparing use of mathematics, 
or that ‘ Dyes ” is more technical than “ Catalysts ”, 
because it incorporates a large number of hexagons 
In jxant of fact, “ Catalysis ’ (Dr E K Rideal) is a 
good example of an authoritative article which appears 
to have been written foi the ‘ brethren ’, and " byn 
thetic Dyes ” (Mr A G Green) of a highly technical 
subject trcateil m such a manner as to make the non 
chemical reader feel that he has missed Ins true 
vocation “ Flame ” (Prof A Smithells) is aocom 
panied by photographs of types of flame structure , 
It IS restricted to stationary flames Among other 
articles which deserve to be inontioneil in any desenp 
tion of the chemical service of the encyclop»dia are 
such, for example, as Prof Q T Morgan’s “ Diozo 
Compounds ” and “ Organo Motallio (’ompounda ”, 
Mr J A V Butler’s “ Solutions ” — pleasant as well 
as instructive reading— Prof W N Haworth’s 
“Carbohydrates”, Dr W H Mills’ “Stereochemis- 
try ” (a lucid exposition of a difficult subject), Dr 
T A Henry’s “ Glucosides ” and “ Alkaloids ”, 
Prof R Robinson’s “ Chlor^hyll ”, Dr A D 
Mitohell’s “ Ammonia ”, and Dr 8 E Sheppard’s 
“ Photochemistry ” One finds notable revisions, such 
as “ Argon ” by tho late and the present Lord Ray- 
leigh, and “ Atomic Weights ” by the late Prof 
. T W Richards 

A comprehensive general review of the science of 
chemistry is offered in an article extwding over 
nearly sixty pages and oontnbuted by Prof H B 
Dixon (“ Hostory of Chemistry ”), Dr J D Mam 
Snoith (“ Inorganic Chemistry ”), Dr E Holmes 
(“ Organic Oheinistry Historical ”), Prof F Francis 
(" OrgsKiio Chemistry Aliphatic Division), Prof J. 
Read (" Oisftnio Chemistry Homocycho Division ”), 
Mr R H f Manske (“ Organic Chemistry , Hetero- 
wcUo Bivision), Pitot H M. Dawson (“Physioal 
Chenustry'’), Mr B.A £ 31 ki (“Analytical ChenusUy 
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Inorganic) ”, Dr M A Whiteley (‘‘ Ultimate Organic 
Analysis ”), and Mr E W Yeoman (” G«w Analysis ”) 
It 13 a substantial article, and a substantial oontnbu 
tion to the literature of chemistry In a work of 
Buch magnitude as the “ Encyclopaedia ”, tlie defint 
tion of boundaries must have presented considerable 
difhculties in seekmg to provide for a thorough survey 
of the borderland between one science and another 
those regions lying between chemist^ and engmeer 
ing, or between chemistry and economics, for example, 
have acmured an importance second to none m the 
industrial outlook, both of the English speaking and 
of other peoples Duo legard has boon had to such 
common issues, but only a careful and exhaustive 
analysis of the treatment ot < ognate subjects shared 
both with other sciences anci with other human 
interests would show whether the impression that 
little of first imjiortance has been overlooked is 
accuiato Ions, although discussed incidentally, have 
(except m regard to their catalytic action) scarcely 
been accorded then usual place of honour in chemical 


theory, whilst noticeable, this is doubtlessly com 
plotely devoid of significance 

Allusion to the relation of chemistry to other 
human interests invites reference to the article 
entitled “ Chemical Warfare ”, by Brig Gen Sir 
H B Hartley and Mr G Douglas, where develop 
ments resulting from the use of gas as a mibtary 
weapon by the German Army are described, together 
with measures adopted tor protection agamst its 
effects In view of its efficacy as an arm in the held, 
the probability of its proving equally potent when 
used in conjunction with aircraft against industrial 
centres or oven against the civilian pojjulation, and 
the ease with which ohomioal mdustiy organised for 
essential national requiroinenfs m times of peace can 
be converted into an arsenal ui time of war, tho 
possibility of the future use ot military gases in spite 
of mtomational agreements is one which, we are 
warned, is felt not to bo remote Until the danger is 
effectively removed by statesmen, it will remain all 
too obvious to chemists A A E 


The Climate of the 

^PHE glaciation of noithein Fmopc during the gioat 
-L Ico Age was due to a shift of the pole associated 
with appiociable variations of solar radiation 

Tlie shift of the pole brought Europe into sufflcit ntly 
high latitudes to permit of the foimation of an ico 
shett , hut the large variations of dimato dining the 
Ice Age, as shown by the interglacial (itiiods, were due 
to the oscillations of the solar energy 

If two comjilcte cycles of solai ladiation occuired 
during tho Pleistocene iioriod, it is possible to ai count 
for four advances of thi lee m the Aljis as demon 
strated bv Penck and Bruckner but the inteiglacial 
peiiods were not all warm The (iunz Mindel and tlie 
Kiss Wiiim inteiglacial penods occurred at the raaxi 
mum of tho solar radiation and were, thorofore, warm 
int-ei glacial penods , but the Mindel Riss interglacial 
penod otcuiied at a minimum of solai radiation anil 
was, theieforo, a cold interglacial penod 

At a maximum of solar laiJiation, that is duiing a 
warm interglacial jieriod, the climate of north west 
Europe was warm and veiy wet with a lelatively small 
annual variation of temjieiature As the intensity of 
solar ladiation decreased, the mean temperafuie fell 
and the annual vanation of temjieraturt increased 
• Suiiiman of an adilrew delivered before the Eo>8l boclety of 
tdinburgh on June le bv Dr 11 C Simpson, t R b ' 


Pleistocene Period* 

At the same time the amount of piecipitation dt 
oieasod The fall of tcmpeiature ocoiiru <i sufficiently 
rapidly compared with the deciease in piecipitation to 
cause the glaciers of the AIjis to advance and toi an 
ue sheet to form over Scandinavia As the solai 
ladiution still fmthei dec teased the lack of jiiecipita 
turn caused tho glaciets of the Alps to retieat At t he 
minimum of solai ladiation, there was a cold inter 
glacial jieiiod with low mean teinjii ratine a laige 
annual variation of ternpeiatuie and veiy low piecipi 
tation In fact, a tnily continental (lunate 

\\ith these changes of i hmatc went a ooi responding 
change m tho floia, the sequence being park laud", 
forcist, tundra gi ass with sparse trees, and steppe In 
this way it has boon found jiossible to deteimine n 
sequence of climates and of fauna and flora foi tho 
whole Pleistocene peiioil which is supjioitcd by the 
geological and aicha'ological evidence available In 
particular it is jiossihle to arrange t)ic sequence of 
human culture, the geologic el strata of East Anglia, 
and the history of the ue in the Alps into the scheme 
of climate change 

The two maxima of solar radiation were accom 
panied by increased precipitation m all parts of the 
world .so accounting for tlie two pluvial jiei lods which ai o 
I known to have occun ed dui mg the Pleistocene jiei lod 


The Mechanism of Vanation ‘ 


By Prof Heney 

rpHE fundamental work on the production of van 
-* ants by means of X rays and the 7 radiation of 
radio active substances, which has been chiefly 
earned out during the last two or three years 111 
America, is of profound interest to all students of 
biology By these means H J Muller found it 
possible to increase 160 times the minute amount of 
natural vanation which is only accessible to estima 
tion by labonous searching through tens of thousands 
of mdividuals It wias observed that these variations 
were completely fortuitous, occumng in any char- 
aotenstic, m any direction, some quite new, some 
known a* oceurrmg under natural conditions, some 
losses, some gams, but numencally proportional to 
the duration of radiation, or to the amount of air 
ionisation produced by the radiation used 
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I Dixon, FRS 

Variations produced by this method are trans 
mitted lu breeding experiments to the offspring 
according to the knowm laws of heredity, so that there 
18 no doubt that they are represented m the germ 
plasm by factors or genes They have been trans 
nutted unaltered through fifty generations Changes 
m the chromosomes, corresponding to observed ms 
turbances in Imkage, show that the radiation alters 
the charactonstiOB through alterations in the arohi 
lecture of the germ-plasm Brecsding experiments 
emphasise the random nature of the changes, smee 
It has been shown that one gene, of two lying side by 
Bide m a chromosome, may be changed , while its 
«>«« d vta, not the thousandth ot a millunetre distant, 
has remamed unaltered The same gene in adjacent 
cells may ^so escape modification 
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This random, but minutely selective, action is just 
■what might be expeotetl to result from disturbances 
in the germ plasm due to the oxjiulsions of electrons 
by the short waves of X rays, 7 rays, and cosmic rays 
The groat prejionderance of lethal variations observed 
over viable and useful ones is only to be expecrted ■when 
wo reflec t on the necessary bewildering Complexity of 
stiucture of the genes and the randomness of the 
dislocations iiroduced by the radiations 

Short waved radiation (X , 7 , and i osmic nuliation) 
IS then a icra causa of variation, and just as in the 
experiments of Muller Stadler, (loodsiTeed Olson, 
etc , all manner of variations aie juodiicod and even 
the same vaiiat ions repeated, so in nature the sunilai, 
but less intense, radiation is responsible at relatively 
long intervals for similar variations 

With the aid of this fundamental new Knowledge 
we have a ready explanation of many of the old 
standing diflhciilties in the path of the evolutionist 
'1 he 0( currenco of similar morjihological features in 
diveigent lines of descent has produced much dis 
eiission and has bt*on variously i xjilained as duo to 
homoplasy or innate tendoncios, etc According to 
thisnewdejiartuie radiation acting on the geimjilasm 
IS responsible Iho architectuie ot the germ jiliisiii 
of the dncigent linos of descent is fundamentally 
similai Radiation causes all manner ot fortuitous 
variations mostly lethal, and a limited nurnbei 
viiihle Hence 111 the lapse of time some of those 
which are viable and possibly advantageous r< < ur in 
the diverging lines In the same way many atavisms 
anil instances of parallel develojimout may be ex 
plained 

The possession ot common moi phologic al char 
actors by the individuals of certain gioups othciwiso 
considered to bo genetically far apart, has led to the 
bolt contradic tory conoojition of jiolyphylotii gioups 
and genera V'^icwesl in the light of this now iiiincijiio, 
however, such lesomblanccs are due to nothing else 
but the leajipeiirance of the same vaiiation con 
ditioned by changes 111 the genes by the shoi t waved 
radiations of Nature Inasmuch as the majority ot 
those variations are lethal the nuinhc»r of the viable 
ones aie limited and must leiiir repeatedly as the 
pliylogoiiy is oxtended 

Again, instances of disc oiiiiniiotis distribution must 
often find their oxiilaiiation in this leciiiience of tho 
same variation in iliffeient localities 

In cjuite a different domain ot evolutional v study 
this jirinciple may be < ailed in to supjily an oxjilana 
tion of tho relatively high niimbei of endemics which 
aie said to occur on high mountains Naturally, 
since variation is jiroportional to radiation, locations 
on mountam tops being screened from cosmic rodiu 
tions by a shallower atinospheie should exhibit a 
greater nuinbei of variations than similar aioaaon the 
jilains 

It has often been jiointod out that the iiselessnebs 
of the intennecliate stages in the development of a 
useful organ constitutes a serious difficulty m the 
theory of evolution based on the natural selection of 
accumulating minute variations But the concep 
tion of variation arising from within due to intra 
molecular changes m the germ plasm removes this 
difficulty It IS quite conceivable that a gene, if only 
it retains viability, will be so altered as to condition 
the production of a useful character or oigan without 
any intermediate steps being necessary 


June 20, 1020, p 081) that coetiilc radiation ta u la 

Ol variation hy direct action on the germ plaain Al the time 1 did not 
know that tbla auggoatlon liad been made and hail been evpertiiiriitally 
aubatanUated by file brilliant work oC the Aiiicrican m*™*'— •— 
reaiilU are sunmiarlaed in tbla coraiminicatlon — H 1 
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University and Educational Intelligence 

Bklxast — Ml J (i Semple, lecturei in jiuie 
mathematics at the University of Edinburgh, has 
been appointed professor of mathematu s 

('AMBiunat The following reajipointnieiits nie 
notified Mr U E b Fasthivm Tiinitv Hull as 
university lecturer in adv anted and econoinit eiito 
tnology Di T M Harris ('bust’s as demonstratoi 
111 botanv , Mr H h H H (uecii Sidney, as 
demonstrator III anatomy , Ur b M Miinion (hrton 
as demonstratoi 111 comi>arative anatomy 

'The Mf 0 ( ham ellor aiinoimtis that tho Quit k 
professorship of biology will become vat ant next 
November when tho penoil of three yenis foi which 
Di Nuttall was last oietteii will have iiuled A 
meeting for tho eloctitm of a Quick jirofissnr will be 
hckl on July Iff 

The Vice chant ollot also givos notiie that (ht 
Downing jiioftissoishiji of motlitint is vacant by tho 
tit ath of Di Bradbury 

) ho Wotitlwaitlian pioftsstirship of gcologv wdl 
bet time vacant in Ottobt'i bv the resignation ot Di 
Man 

It 1 unity Hall, Mi C 1‘orstez ( onjit r having 
lesigni t! the olTieo of biiiNiii bus boon 1 It i ted to a non- 
sliptntliniv^ tcllf>v\shi|> lunl Dr O II \\ nnsVioioiigli- 
lones has been elettcvl to a lestarrh tellowsbiii 

I FPDS — The tountlatitin stone tif tho new libiaiv 
builtling jirtst nti d to tho L luveisit s by Jjoitl Biotbei 
ttiii of VV'akttiekl was laitl bv the doritir on Jiirif 24 
1 ht Duke tif Dovtinshiie, ( bniut lloi tif tho Univoisitv, 
prositlotl, anti the meeting was addiossitl by liini and 
bytfit vite t hancelloi Iht libiaiitin aritl 1 oitl Biotlu 1 
ton the Vito ehancclloi leinaiketi that lluoiigb 
the inimdiceiicc tif tho Lout Uiotheiton ot Wakifieltl 
this L'nivcisity will in a short tnno be m the jiossession 
of i libraiy builthng win thy ot tho highest aspnations 
ot Its scholars its scientists, and its studt iits, adoiinate 
to moot till rt i|inieniont8 of tin i nmiiltde develtipinerit 
of the University in tho fiituit unsui luissod if not 
iimivalktl bv any siniilai institution in this cimntiy ’ 
A stiikiiig innovation is the fact that it will he possible 
to jilacc a qiiiuter of a million voluints on sht Ives that 
aie open to tho at less of all leaders A genetous 
tlonoi has given to the Univeisity a lim collcttion of 
Icolanitii books whith will iind tin 11 jilace on tho 
shelves of tho new binary builthng I oid Biotheiton 
annoiimotl that it is his intention to house his own 
toilet tion in the new litnaiy, to be held by tho Uni 
vorsity in [lerpetual trust foi tho nation It is his 
tlesue that access to the books shall be actonled to all 
jiioporly accrethtecl persons With this entl in view, 
Loiil Brothorton is taking the not essaiy stejis to cnilow 
tho collcc tion 

I,ONnoN - -Tho folltiwing tloctorates have bt on ton 
fertetl D Sc in Chemistry, Mi Haiold Burton ((toy V 
llosjiital Motlit al School) anil Mr C W ishojijice, an 
external stutlont D Sc in Sod Bacteriology, Mr H 
(} Thornton (Rothamsteil Experimental Station) 
1) Sc {Enginctnng), Mr E K M Jenkins (Imperial 
f'ollege— Royal School of Mines) aiul Mr Rurrows 
Moore (King’s College) D Sr in Botany Mr 0 R 
Darlington, an external student 

Piof ,T K Catteison Smith has been apjiointed 
as fiom Aug 1 to the ITmversity chair of oloc- 
trual engineering tenable at Kmg*^9 College Prof 
Cattereon Smith was etlucatetl at tho City tif London 
School, the South Western Polytechnic, aiiil the Uni- 
versity of Birmingham Sinct 11)23 he has been pro- 
fessor and head of the Department of Electrical En- 
gineering at the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, 
of which he has also officiated as director 
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Thf International Committee and the Sub Com 
nnttees on Intellectual Co operation of the Lea^e of 
Nations will be holding meetings m Geneva during 
the whole of the month of July The sub committee 
of experts on the instruction of youth in the aims and 
objects of the League of Nations meets on July 3 
It IS due to the past labours of this committee that 
so much educational work (including direct teaching) 
for the League is going forward in various countries 
Two ‘ common chapters ’ have been produced by the 
Secretariat at Geneva Those arc intended to form 
the core of national text books on the subject and 
will “ probably assume a different form in vanous 
countnes ” The British volume is to be produced 
under the auspices of the newly formed Bntisli 
National Committee on Intellectual Co operation, to 
avoid Its being of too official a chaiacter After the 
other suh committees have completed their labours 
the thirteenth plenary meeting of the International 
Committee will take place on July 23 Its principal 
business will be the discussion of the report of the 
committee of inquiry into the working of intellectual 
oo operation which met at Easter Consideiablc 
changes of organisation are foreshadowed, especially 
in regard to the Pans Institute The number of sub 
jcots to be dealt with under the heading of intellectual 
( o operation have been considerably ‘ rationalised ’ 
It IS hopeci that by a greatei concentration of effort, 
more conciete results will follow 


Histone Natural Events 
June 30 , 1908 The Siberian Meteorite— A great 
meteorite tell in the tipper basui of the Podkarnennaia 
Tugunska Rivei, Sibeiia, about 60° N , 71° hi The 
place of fall, as (lescnbod in 1927, had the appearance 
of a huge i rater, several kilometres across, surroimded 
^ an amphitheatre of mountam chains and peaks 
Tile aiea formerly forest, was cornplotelj wrecked, 
lines of stripped tree trunks without branches or baik 
laj struck to the giountl ui paiallol rows, their tops 
away fiom the centre of fall of the meteorite Even 
wheie the pines wore standing they were usually 
tiunkless and branchloss, and showed signs of having 
been burnt over an area tons of kilometres across 
More than a thousand reindeer wore killed, some dis 
a|ipearecl entiioly, burnt remains of othcTs wore 
found Ihe buiiimg was not duo to oic]inar> fire but 
probably to the cloud of mcandescent gases which 
accompamod the metcsirite The force of tlio impact 
tlirew the ground into flat folds, but the greatest 
damage was done by tho air wave At a distance of 
nearly 400 miles the noise and vibration resembled 
that of a nearby explosion The air wave probably 
passed completely round the world , it was clearly 
shown on micro holographs m England, where its 
cause was at the time unknown, anil it aroused great 
interest It was described as a succession of four 
undulations, commencing with a range of about five 
thousandths of an inch lasting about a cjuaiter of on 
hour, and then violently interrupted by a sudden, 
though slight , explosive disturbance which set updiffer 
ent and much faster oscillations for a similar mterval 
June 30 , 1908 Brilliant Sky Glows — -In central 
and western Europe and the British Isles, brilliant 
sky glows were observed on the night of June 30 and 
on several succoedmg nights, especially July 1 The 
whole northern part of the sky, up to an elevation of 
about 45°, was suffused with a reddish hue, varying 
from pmk to Indian red, while m the east tho sky 
was a pale OTeen At midnight fairly small print 
could be road out of doors It remamed as bght m 
the south of England as is normal m the north of 
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Scotland at this season There was no flickering or 
other indication of aurora, and the phenomenon 
appears to have been an abnormal prolongation of 
twilight throughout the night , there is little doubt 
that, as suggested by Mr Spencer Russell, it was 
caused by the ‘ oosmio dust ’ resulting from the fall 
of the meteortte described above 
June 30 , 1936 Floods m Yugoslavia — Heavy floods 
occurred in many paits of Europe towards tho end of 
Jime and during July, and in Yugoslavia they were 
very extensive and prolonged On June 30 and J ulv 1 
largo areas in southern Serbia and Hertzegovma were 
imder water, Nish, Veles, and Pirot being flooded and 
ripe crops destroyed Parts of Belgra.<le were in 
undated by the Danube and Save About a fortnight 
later further heavy ram and hail occuired, and the 
Danube and Save again overflowed, while m Rugovo, 
Montenegro, 40 peojile were killed by hail Many dams 
burst their banks and numerous bridges were destroyed 
Damage to the extent of about £10,000,000 was done 
July 2 , 1893 Cloudburst in Cheviots — A hill m the 
Cheviots, known as Bloody Bush Edge, was visited 
by a waterspout or cloudburst The day was oppress 
ive and about 10 am heavy clouds gathoreil These 
broke about 1 pm and ‘ the whole lull and parts of 
the adjoining lulls were covered with a sheet of 
water ” (‘ British Ramfall ”) The peat which forms 
the surface of tho hill was ploughed up to a depth of 
about five feet, and the rocks beneath laid bare over 
a sjiace of 30 40 acres The River Breamish rose foity 
feet m sudden flood, swept away its bridges and 
destroyed long stretches of roadway 

July 3 , 875 Cloudburst in Saxony — In Saxony 
occurreil a cloud burst of groat violence , Asoheii 
brunn, a place remote from all water, being washed 
away with all inhabitants and buddmgs 

July 3 , 1863 Hailstorm at Clermont-Ferrand -The 
day was exceedingly hot, and by 3 p m the sly was 
covortsl by an enormous nimbus cloud, with flashes 
of lightnmg in quick succession About 6 F M a cloud 
approached rapidly from tlie west, at a height esti 
mated as 5000 feet It resembled a huge net in form, 
tho portion represented by the netting showed violent 
agitation and soon after the arrival of tho cloud there 
was a heavy hailstorm lasting about hve minutes, the 
hailstones being as large as nuts During the fall of 
tho had there was no wind The hail caused con 
siderable damage wherever it fell, and M Leioq, who 
saw the storm and described it in the Comptes rendus, 
stated that tlie damage was limited to small patches, 
which were surround^ by undamaged zones, forming 
a network the meshes of which were irregular but 
roughly 60 100 metres apart The distribution of the 
had corresiiondod with the form of the cloud 

July 3 , 1893 Floods at Langtoft — A heavy black 
( loud with throe pendants burst over the hills west of 
Langtoft in Yorkshire, and a great volume of water 
flow^ into the valley, cutting two deep channels m 
the chalk The village was flooded to a depth of 
eight feet, and great damage was done On the same 
day heavy ram fell near Driffield, and this, added to 
the water from Langtoft, caused further floods 

July 5 - 6 , 1911 Low Antarctic Temperature — 
During Scott’s last Antarctic expedition, a party 
travelling by sledge from Cape Evans to Cape Crozier 
met with very low temperatures as soon as they 
reached the Barrier For more than a week the ther 
mometer was below -fl0'’F , onthenightof July4 6 
the tmmmuin temperature was - 71° F , and on that 
of July 6 6 , - 77® F Althcnigh the air was com 
paratively still, little puffs of wmd came eddying 
across the snow plain with blightmg effect, and the 
party felt the cold severely in their canvas tent 
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Societies and Academies 

London 


Royal Society, June 19 — H R Robinson and C L 
Young New results of the magnetic speotroacopv of 
X ray electrons New measurements are given of the 
energies and intensities of the secondary, tertiaiy, 
c athode rays ejected by silver K riuhations from 
a number of elements The results are discussed in 
their relation to current theories of the interaction of 
X rays and matter and of the X ray term structure 

Royal Meteorological Society, Juno 18 — C E P 
Brooks and S T A Mirrlees Irregularities in the 
Annual Variation of Temperature m London The 
late Dr A Buchan enumerated ai'c cold and thro© 
warm spells which recurred about the same dates m 
each year in Scotland m the 1 860’s To find whether 
these or similar spells occurred also m London, 
a%erages of temperature at Kew Observatory were 
found for each of the periods 1871 to 1000 and 1901 to 
1920, and were combined into five day means a 
“ spell ” being defined as a period of five days The 
details of the curves of annual variation obtained in 
this way were almost < ompletely different in the two 
peiiods, and do not give the slightest support to the 
idea that there is any abiding tcndoncv lor any fiart 
of the year to be either cold oi uaini for the season 
In particulai , the famous ‘ Bn< ban cold pcrio<ls ’ are 
abnormally warm as often as they are abnormally 
cold The nearest anproach to a regular cool period 
o( curs m summer wnon the annual rise ot tempera 
ture ceases towards the end of July and gi\es place 
to a jieiiod of variable temperature which continues 
until tlie autumn fall sets m about the middle ot 
August , but none of those oscillations occurs with 
Biiflicient regularity to enable any special dates to be 
picked out as definite warm or cold peiiods -CEP 
Brooks The Climate of the first half of the Eight 
eenth Centuiy There has been no appreciable change 
of climate sinee 1700, but there is much ovidenco that 
the first half of the eighteenth century was abnormallv 
dry in w estern Europe Rainfall figures arc discussed 
for 29 jilaoes, and the average (leficiencv of rainfall is 
calculated as 7 per cent m England, 15 j>er cent in 
France , and 9 per cent m Russia and Sw eden South 
wostoily w inds wore less fie((uent than now and north 
westerly w iiids more frequent , the area of low pressure 
near Iceland was therefore probably loss intense than 
at present The deficiency of ram was greatest m 
the soutli of France, while Italy and Tunis were 
wetter than now, suggesting that the stormy area m 
the Oulf of Lyons was liighly developed The inquiry 
IS extended to other parts of the world , the slow 
growth of the ‘ Big trees ’ shows that rainfall was 
slight m western USA, and the Lake of Mexico was 
at a low level, but the Caspian Sea and the Nile floods 
were high and there were many floods m China All 
these facts agree that the general atmospheric circula 
tion, which governs the ramfall of western Europe and 
California, was weak , the southerly monsoons of 
Abyssinia and China, which override the general 
circulation, were abnormally strong and brought 
heavy ramfall to those ooimtnes 

Pabis 

Academy of Sciences, May 12 — Ernest Esclangon 
The determination of the position and elements of an 
object (planet or comet) by three observations corre 
sponding to a small sure of the orbit A mathematical 
discussion of a method which assumes only that the 
are described by the object round the sun during the 
interval of the observations is a small angle, and this 
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without any hypothesis as to the arc described by the 
earth in the same interval —Gabriel Bertrand and 
Mile Y Beauzemont The variations of the content m 
zme of animals with age the influence of a milk diet 
Earlier work by Bertrand and Vladesco showetl that 
m mammals the proportion of zmo present is at a 
maximum at biith, gradually diminished during the 
jieriod of milk feeding the milk being very poor in 
zinc, anil increases again after weaning Several 
Anieiican workers having lecently jiublished results 
which ap|)ear to contradict these conclusions, a 
c ritical discussion of the American work is given, and 
fresh experimental evidence produceil sujiporting the 
authors’ ongmal conclusions — Andrd Blondel The 
application of the mutual impedances to the study of 
the regimes of networks out of equilibrium — Maurice 
Lugeon The origin of granite In opposition to the 
view that granitic rocks are due to igneous intrusion 
from below, it is suggested that during folding move 
inents the mechanical energy has been transformed 
into Its heat equivalent, and the formation of granitic 
rocks 18 due to this enormous liberation of boat — 
Charles Mourain was elected a member of the Section 
of Astronomy in the plat e of the Into H Andover — 
G Vran^eanu The groups of applicability of non 
holonome varieties — Paul Alexandroff The theory 
of dimension — L Pontr)agin A fundamental hypo 
thesis of the theory of dimension — E D Pompdiu 
A functional etpiation which occurs in a problem of 
average — J Dieudonnd The circles of multivalonco 
of limited fimctions — Georges Valiron A class of 
functional equations L Kantorovitch and E Liven- 
son The projectivo ensembles of M J,usin —Henri 
Poncin The flow of heavy fluids — Emile Merlin 
A \ ery general case ot the motion of a heterogeneous 
perfect fliud in rotation, presenting stnro in the foim 
of spirals - Henri Marcelet The sjic c trographic 
analysis of the fluoiescom es of some vegetable oils 
observeil under the ultra violet rays As ocular com 
pansons of fluorescent colours arc rather uncertain, 
a Kfieetrographic method has been used Both the 
emission anci absolution spoctia were studied and 
these weie found to bo quite different iSome techni 
cal applications are suggested Swyngedauw The 
theoiy of balanctxl dynamos utilised for the measure 
mont ot the losses m pulley belts — S Rosenblum 
The fine structure of the magnetic spectrum of the 
a rays The mensuiements were made with the large 
olectioinagiiet of the Academy of Scieru es (Bellevue) 
with modihcxi arrangements giving a higher older of 
ac eurac y than m the first oxpei inients Tho velocities 

are referred to the velocity of the a radiation of 
thorium C as unity, and have an accuracy of one pait 
m a thousand — E Carriire and J anssens The deter 
inination of fluorine as calcium fluorule Improve 
meiita on a method previously described -Travers 
and Avenet The estimation of thiocyanates m coke 
oven effluents — Lespieau Phenyltrimgthylone This 
was obtained m on impure state by the action of zinc 
on the compound CHjBr CH, CHBr C.Hj Purifica 
tion was enootod by cautious treatment witli a weak 
solution of potassium permanganate Its ijhysieal 
and chermcal properties axe compared with those of 
allylbenzene auid propenylbeiizene - A Seyewetz and 
Bnssaudr Water of crystallisation m mmeral and 
organic compounds — R Clogne, Mile A Courtois, 
and Cazala The proportion of arsenic m the w ell‘- 
of Choussy c]e La Bourbpule and the fixation of this 
arsenic fh the organism The proportion of arsenic 
found varied according to tho season between 5 8 and 
8 6 mgm per litre Tadpoles were readily aochmat 
ised to this yjater The amount of arsenic absorbed 
increased the proportion found in the tadpoles by 
more than 70 per cent — Paul Becquerel The latent 
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Ilf© of fem spores m a vacuum at tlJe temp^ature of 
liquid helium The spores, previoualy dried for six 
months over bariuits oxide, were ooolea for a period of 
eleven hours to -2T0“ C , m a bath of liquid helium 
No difference between the spores thus exitosed and 
those kept at the ordinary temperature could be 
observed, the germinatmg power and appearance and 
" ' of the urotballua beinn similar in both i ases 

,-tuanaL Maume The eomiiarative chemi 
La ii „tion of vine leaves removed from different 
ights of the branches J Chaussin anil E BUn 
id The physico chemical regulation ui the in 
teiiial medium of some agricultural plants — Robert 
Lemeile Obseivations relating to Fusartum anlko 
phtluti, a parasite of Smhioaa sucrma — Louis 
Bounoyre The presence of distinct germinal tells in 
the bl^tula of the reddish brown frog - J de Ldpiney 
The biology of the pilgiim cricket {Schistocercn qre 
gana) — L Doljanski, J J Trillat, and Lecomte du 
NoUy The action of the X rays on cultnies of 
tissues tn intro Previous woi k on the eff ei t of V i ays 
on tissue cultures \n vitro has tendeil to prove extep 
tional resistance of the lattei The author consideis 
that these results were due to faulty technique The 
experiments doscnbetl show that the lethal dose is 
reached after five muiutes irradiation' — Raoul M 
May Water and the phosphorus combinations of 
the nerve in the course of degeneresr eiico Edouard 
Chatton, Andrd Lwoff, and Mme Marguerite Lwofi 
Phiirttophyra nebalur and the iiiteiprctation of the 
evolutive cycle of the ciliated Foettingenidea* - Radu 
Codreanu The internal phase of tho evolutive i>cle 
of two forms of Ophri/ogkna, eadoparasitic Infusoria 
of the larvas of ephemera — G Ramon The re 
ciprocal relations of tho diphtheria antitoxin and the 
ant%on (toxin and anatoxin) 
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